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ELL, my lad, what 
is your favourite 
evame?!” 
“T don’t 
actly know, sir; 
but I think this 


.»” 
1s. 


ex- 


The “this” was 


leap-frog. And 
it may seem 
strange that a 


blind boy should 
like such an act- 
ive pastime best. 
sut why not? 

Here in the 
playground of 
the Blind School at St. John’s Wood the principle 
prevails that the pupils are to be treated the same as 
sighted persons, and so they caper about at leap-frog, 
shout at the swings, and turn and twist on the gym- 
nasium as healthy, active lads might be expected 
to do. 

“ How do you know when to jump?” 

The bright little face—bright with happiness and 
health, but from which all light of the eyes has 





been quenched — looks 
up smilingly at the 
stranger's voice. 

“T put my hand on 
his back,” says he. 

A loud roar of laugh- 
ter bursts forth. One of 
the boys,in jumping over 
the ‘ back,” 
dled his leap, and has 
sprawled on the ground. 

Then another lad goes 
clean over. A_ third 
thumps the unfortunate 
back too hard, and ex- 
postulations and laugh- 
ter arise all round. The 
boys seem to know quite 
well who is the offender, 
and at their play they 
all are as merry as grigs. 


has mud- 


I suppose grigs are 
merry, for the adage 


says so; at all events, 
you would hardly take 
these for a group of 
blind boys. 
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And yet—and yet—there is a certain timidity, so to 
speak, in their kicking out and jumping that might 
lead a close observer to guess their deficiency, if he 
did not know ; though we admit that this “timidity,” 
as we have called it, is hardly noticeable. 

But watch that little lad. He has just jumped over 
his neighbour’s back successfully, and either that, or 
his buoyant boyish spirits, or both, lead him to dance 
and caper about as boysdo. But the feet do not strike 
boldly out their full length, as a sighted boy's would. 
He knows he is surrounded by others, and his caper- 
ing is but a bend at the knee, and not from the hip. 
It is curiously circumscribed in its action. 

“How do they manage at the gymnasium?” you 
ask one of the masters. 

“By touch. They feel the poles all over, and then 
they seem to know them as well as we do.” 

This gentleman evidently knew his pupils well, and 
his explanation coincides with the answer of the blind 
boy himself. Touch seems to take the place of sight 
in the play of the blind. 

Hearing also takes a share. At football, which is 
played at some establishments, the ball is made of 
wicker-work. and within it is a bell. Here, of course, 
the blind boys follow the sound, though how they 


manage in a “scrimmage” I cannot say, for it has 


ddoude 


IN THE GYMNASIUM, 
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not yet fallen to my lot to witness a blind football 
match. 

Here is a lad fond of music evidently. No sooner 
does he enter the playground than out comes a whistle- 
pipe from his pocket, and away he marches up and 
down the enclosure, tootle-tootling to himself in fine 
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selves on roller skates. This must be a particularly 
pleasant amusement for the blind. The soft gliding 
motion, the exhilarating exercise, and the useful 
action which it affords to the muscles of the body, 
must all be healthful. 

But the keynote of the whole is, as it was with the 


SINGING. 


style. Here, again, are two friends who, after laugh- 
ing and talking together, walk off adown the ground 
arm-in-arm. 

If you strolled round the building to the girls’ 
quarters, you would be likely to see many such 
couples. The girls are very fond of walking 
two and two together. Knitting also is a very 
favourite amusement with them. and so is “see- 
sawing,” judging by the facilities put up for that 
purpose in various parts of the grounds. 

But there are swings and parallel bars, and other 
gymnastic apparatus. 

“How do they manage to swing?” you ask. 

“As easily as sighted children,” says Captain 
Webber, the secretary. “They run here, and sit or 
stand on the swings, just as though they could see. 
We do not look on them as blind.” 

“But do you make any special arrangements for 
them when they come first ?” 

“Nothing very particular, except that each one is 
placed in charge of an older and more experienced 
blind child, just to look after them a bit; but our 
great aim is to teach them self-reliance.” 

“ And they soon learn to be self-dependent ?” 

“Oh, yes; though when they come here first every- 
thing is a blank. But they soon get so used to the 
place that I see the boys run out of school straight to 
the end of the playground, and stop themselves just 
before they come to the wall. They seem to know 
exactly when to halt.” 

Most of the ground is asphalted or concreted, and on 
this firm pavement the pupils can also disport them- 


late Professor Fawcett, that the loss of sight should 
make no difference. 

At the Normal College for the Blind at Norwood 
bicycling and rowing are added to the amusements. 
the spacious grounds affording facilities for the pur- 
pose ; and also bowls, the arrangements for this game 
including long wooden alleys, with sides so that the 
balls shall not fly off and strike any blind passer-by. 
On the rinks the pupils can be seen standing in 
couples, and talking and laughing merrily together. 
Round and round they go in graceful gliding motion, 
and never an 
accident seems 
to befall them. 

The blind, as 
may readily be 
supposed, and 
as. no doubt, Dr. 
Campbell, Prin- 
cipal of the Nor- 
wood School, 
would tell you, 
are so apt to 
become listless 
and lethargic. 
by reason of 
their loss of 
sight, that much 
of their recre- 
ation should be 
intended to 
make them self- 
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hoto: Debenham & Gabelli, Regent 
Street, W. 
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reliant, to call out their latent energies, and to rouse 
them up to greater activity. 

And it has that tendency, especially if taken in 
connection with the instruction and routine of life, 
such as at the St. John’s Wood School. Look at that 
girl there, in the laughing group before us at this 
school. She looks silent and sorrowful, a strange 
pathetic figure in this merry party of damsels. 

They are singing us a “ Laughing Song,” and many 
of them seem genuinely to enter into the fun of the 
thing, even shaking their sides, so to speak, and slap- 
ping their knees with laughter. But she stands aside, 
silent and lonely, at the end of the double line of 
girls, the fingers of her clasped hands nervously 
twitching, and her troubled face appearing as though 
she were more ready to weep than to laugh. 

“She has not been here long,” explains Captain 
Webber, as though he were quite used to such a sight, 
and expected fully that in a short time she would 
change. 

And if these cheerful laughing girls are trans- 
formed from such timid shrinking maidens who can 
do nought for themselves, the system is surely re- 
commended by its results. 

Other action-songs include a ditty on sneezing and 
a lay on nodding, sung to swinging, rousing, lilting 
tunes, which are calculated to stir the blood and 
lighten the heart. A big dolls’-house in a corner 
suggests great possibilities of amusement for the 
younger girls, while a drilling mistress comes to put 
them all through their paces. 

In the school-room you may see pupils writing from 
dictation on the Braille system. Quickly they puncture 
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delicate touch is like a second sight, can write thus at 
their ease quite comfortably. 

In another part of the room arithmetic is going 
forward. Shyly, almost as though she could see, a 
little damsel shows the stranger “how it is done.” 
In one hand she holds a round little hollow of metal 
with a number of notches inside; in the other she 
grasps a small piece of steel, having two points on one 
end and a bar on the other. By pressing these points 
or the bar, on paper between the different notches, she 
can emboss sixteen different signs, which stand for 
various figures or arithmetical significations, such as 
“equal to,” or “divided by,” and so on. 

“There,” she concluded, “that is where you would 
draw a line.” 

While you have been gazing, her delicate fingers 
have been flying over the paper with her tiny metal 
instruments, and before you appears a complete sum 
all worked out ; but with only your eyesight to help 
you, you have been lumbering behind, and are quite 
in the dark as to what it all means. It is you in 
this case who are “blind.” This is what is known 
as Taylor’s Arithmetical System, and affords another 
illustration of the great delicacy to which the touch 
of the fingers can be brought. If this delicacy enables 
the blind to play happily and healthily, it enables 
them also to work successfully. The principle in 
both is the same, and its exercise in the one case, no 
doubt, helps it in the other. 

In a similar manner they make maps for themselves 
at the St. John’s Wood School. The mountains are 
raised by little mounds of wax, the rivers are traced 
by string, and beads sewn on the paper indicate the 
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signs by dots on the paper before them, and by their 
fine sense of touch they can read them easily. Some 
of the pupils are writing on their knees under the 
benches, where you, who have to depend on your eye- 
sight, would be quite nonplussed. But these, whose 


towns. The power of sensitive touch is emphasised 
and developed to an amazing extent. You find it 
reigning almost supreme in the handicraft workshops. 
In plaiting sash-cords, 
them with rushes jin the old-fashioned style that is 


vaning chairs, or r. -seating 
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CANING 


now fashion avain, in weaving baskets of all 
kinds, touch is once more a second sight to the blind. 


a new 


In piano-tuning, of course, hearing comes in as a 
necessary accompaniment ; and piano-tuning, in Cap- 
tain Webber's opinion, offers one of the best open- 
ings for the work of the blind. 

The strong heavy coal-baskets used on the Metro- 
politan Railway are made and repaired here, also the 
baskets for the Hampstead Vestry. In one of the 
“shops” appears a small printing-press, and in an- 
other apartment wicker-work chairs are being made. 

Throughout the whole of the large establishment two 
most important main principles appear to prevail : one 
being to treat the pupils as though they were sighted, 
to make no difference with them whatever, to keep 
them fully occupied in work or in play, and to teach 
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them to be thoroughly self-reliant; and the second 
principle to arouse and develop an exquisite delicacy 
of touch, which must be seen or experienced to be 
fully realised. 

Yet, with all that has been so happily effected for 
the blind, there is still an air of pathos about them 
that will not pass away. Those sightless eyes, those 
restrained movements, those constant touches, all in- 
dicate their grievous loss, and at times become most 
distressing, and even depressing to a sympathetic 
observer. 

But it is the most mistaken kindness to show it. 
“What do they pity us for?” 
a certain occasion, 


remarked a boy on 
“We do not want to be pitied.” 
That is the healthy English spirit, and it can be 
aroused and maintained in the blind as in others. 


FOR 
BY ANNIE Q. CARTER, AUTHOR OF 


“Every door is barr'd with gold, and opens 


but to golden keys.” TENNYSON, 


y CHAPTER I. 
FS ; 
AGES LADY ANNE POWISS WILL. 
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yp R. GOLDTHORPE was the one 
/ lawyer of whom Little Lowman 
could boast, and he was respected 
accordingly. He had been edu- 
cated at Blundell's, as had his 
father and grandfather before 
him, and like them, too, he had 
stepped into the practice when 
* the right time came, and quietly continued 
4 it on the same lines shat his predecessors had 

found so He had nothing to 
him; he was on excellent terms with all 








successful. 
trouble 


POORER—FOR 


* TAKEN 


RICHER. 


BY THE ENEMY,” ETC. ETC. 


his neighbours. With the well-to-do among them, 
whose secrets were locked up in his great iron safes, 
he and his family were always welcome guests; and 
the poorer classes, though they regarded him with a 
certain amount of awe, as in some mysterious way an 
arbiter of destinies, still responded with alacrity to his 
genial nod. He had a son, too, just finishing his edu- 
cation, who promised to be a worthy representative of 
his honoured name, and everything, in fact, that the 
most exacting of parents could desire; yet, notwith- 
standing all this, there was trouble and perplexity un- 
mistakably depicted on his round rosy face as he stood, 
with wrinkled brow and pursed-up lips, before the 
empty grate of the breakfast-room at Lowman Towers. 
Tice blinds were closely drawn, but the sunshine, as 
though mocking the feeble efforts of the lamps which 
were supposed to be doing duty as its substitute, 
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névertheless filtered in through each unguarded crev- 
ice, and flooded the room with brilliance—without, 
however, in any degree banishing the settled gloom 
which seemed to possess its only occupant, whose con- 
stant and impatient glances at the door gave place to 
a half-embarrassed relief when it opened at last to 
admit a young girl in heavy mourning, who, after 
shaking hands with him in silence, sat down and 
waited enquiringly for him to open the conversation. 

“Tt is no use beating about the bush, Miss Thurs- 
tan,’ he said, with most unprofessional abruptness. 
“I have come here to-day to advise you not to be 
present at the reading of your aunt’s will to-morrow. 
I know you well enough to be sure that it would be 
an exceedingly unpleasant ordeal for Lady 
Anne Powis,” he added, * has died as she lived, think- 
ing only of the aggrandisement of her name.” 

*Aunt Anne has been very generous to me and 
dead,” said Helen Thurstan 


you. 


mine, and—she is 
gravely. 

Mr. Goldthorpe bowed. 

* De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” he responded with 
equal gravity. “I deserve your reproof, Miss Thurs- 
tan, but I am more grieved than I can say that the 
I tried in her making, and 
which I always hoped she would destroy, must now 


will vain to prevent 
stand.” 

Helen Thurstan grew suddenly pale. 

*You cannot mean that my aunt has left me 
nothing?” she said, looking anxiously into Mr. 
Goldthorpe’s face. “She promised to provide for 
me, and told me many times that she had done so.” 

“Then she told you an untruth,” the lawyer said 
sternly. “She has left you a great fortune, it is 
true, but on impossible conditions.” 

* What are they?” said Helen eagerly. 
must be impossible indeed for me to refuse to comply 
with them.” 


“* They 


The old man looked searchingly into the eyes which 
met his with such unembarrassed frankness. 

“ Do you, then, prize riches so very highly?” he 
asked, a little sadly, wondering whether the in- 
tuition was at fault which had led him to inwardly 
pronounce mercenary motives impossible to the owner 
of such a face. 

* Oh, no—no, indeed,” said Helen, with unmistak- 
able sincerity. “I can’t say I like being poor—I’m 
sure nobody does who has ever experienced real 
poverty—but I am thinking of my mother and the 
children.” 

“Your mother and the children?” repeated Mr. 
Goldthorpe, with dawning comprehension. “Has 
your family been in some measure dependent upon 
Lady Anne Powis, Miss Thurstan?” 

“T have been her companion, and paid as such,” 
Helen said simply. “My mother is living rent-free 
in one of Aunt Anne’s houses, and the expenses of 
Bertie’s education have been defrayed by her. We 
have been altogether dependent upon her since my 
father died. There was a time when, but for her, we 
should have had to choose between starvation and the 
workhouse. If I am not able to fulfil the conditions 
of the will——” 

Helen's voice broke suddenly. 
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* What ave they, Mr. Goldthorpe?” she said, after a 
pause. 

‘You know, I suppose, that Lady Anne was the 
only surviving child of the Earl and Countess of 
Latham?” he asked. 

“Yes?” said Helen enquiringly. 

‘* And that consequently, at the death of the Earl, 2 
nephew of his will inherit the title and estates—you 
did not know that?” 

“No; I have never even heard any reference made to 
the matter. Who is the heir?” Helen asked, trying 
to hide her impatience under an assumption of polite 
interest. 

“ His name is Anthony Stretton, and he is a civil 
engineer. I have heard him well spoken of, but have 
never met him. The old Earl is one of those men 
who like to see and hear as little as possible of those 
who will one day succeed them. It is a pity. The 
young man ought to be learning something about the 
duties which must, in the ordinary course of events, 
devolve upon him in a few years at the very most, 
instead of running about the country, laying rail- 
roads and things,’ concluded Mr. Goldthorpe rather 
vaguely. 

Helen waited. When so serious a matter as the fate 
of a fortune hung in the balance, it was not like Mr. 
Goldthorpe to be unconcernedly prosing about any- 
thing so irrelevant as the Earl of Latham’s relations 
with his heir, she thought. 

“You were going to tell me about the will,” she 
suggested at length. 

“Yes, yes, to be sure I was,’’ Mr. Goldthorpe said 
hastily ; and, considering that he had never for one 
moment forgotten the fact, his start of recollection 


was a remarkably clever piece of acting. “ Lady 
Anne never mentioned Mr. Stretton to you, I sup- 


pose ? * 


*No, never,” said Helen, beginning to despair of 
ever getting Mr. Goldthorpe to keep to the matter in 
hand. 

* Well—er—Miss Thurstan—— Upon my word, 
it’s a confoundedly awkward thing to explain!” he 
broke off, looking at her wondering face in angry per- 
plexity. 

* Never mind that—I am so very anxious,” Helen 
said entreatingly. 

“Well, Lady Anne Powis has left the Towers to An- 
thony Stretton, and her money is to be equally divided 
between you and him, on condition that you and he 
marry each other within six months after her death. 
Should either or both of you refuse to comply with 
this condition, the Towers is to be turned into a Home 
for Incurables, and all her money devoted to the 
endowment of it. Her father and myself are the 
executors appointed.” 

Mr. Goldthorpe paused. Helen had risen from her 
seat, and was gazing in mute astonishment into his 
face. 

“You cannot mean it—surely you cannot!” she 
cried incredulously. “Aunt Anne must have been 
mad! Why, I never even heard of Mr. Stretton until 
to-day !” 

“‘T daresay, if he comes to the funeral to-morrow, it 
will be the first time he has heard of yow.’ 
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* What reason is there in it?” said Helen wonder- 
ingly. 

Mr. Goldthorpe shrugged his shoulders. 

* Reason enough, from Lady Anne's point of view. 
In the first place, the heir to Latham is a poor man, 
and she had heard that there was some danger of his 
marrying. for the second time—he is a widower— 
beneath him ; secondly, the Latham estates are deeply 
mortgaged: and, lastly she had, I suppose, some 
respect for her word of honour, and she had pledged 
it to provide for you. If you marry Mr. Stretton, the 
fear of an Earl of Latham contracting a mésalliance is 
obviated, the estate freed from debt, the heir enriched, 
and you provided for. No, I don’t think she was ma‘. 
Self-glorification was the shrine at which she wor- 
shipped, and she has died faithful to her creed.” 

* But the refusal of one of us throws this elaborately 
built house of cards to the ground.” 

“Yes,” drily ; “but the Latham Home for Incurables, 
richly endowed, would cause the name of Lady Anne 
Powis to be handed down from one generation to 
another covered with glory.” 

Helen sighed. 

“Well, I shall return home at once—I have no 
alternative. I have been staying here at Lady 
Latham’s request, to help her with the arrangements, 
but I should not like to be in the house to-morrow. 
Aunt Anne’s breach of faith—for she could not sup- 
pose I should profit by a bequest to which such a 
condition was attached—will cause us a great deal of 
suffering, Mr. Go'dthorpe.” 

“T feared it, Miss Thurstan, even before I knew 
precisely how you were situated. I am sorry—very 
sorry indeed—to have been the bearer of such bad 
tidings. If I can help you in any way when you 
have decided upon your plans, do not hesitate to come 
to me,” he said heartily. 

He meant what he said—Helen felt that he did— 
but he knew as well as she did that her family could 
not possibly accept from anyone else such pecuniary 
assistance as Lady Anne Powis had given; and the 
thought of the burden of poverty to be borne again on 
the youthful shoulders of the girl who, somehow, 
during the two years she had lived in their midst, 
had won the love of every man, woman, and child 
with whom she had come in contact, took all the 
cheeriness from his good-humoured face and the 
briskness from his manner as he trotted back to 
Tiverton on his stout little cob. 

Ordinarily, his appearance would have excited some 
attention, for he was seldom seen outside the office to 
which his time was so zealously devoted, but a subject 
of more absorbing interest was just then engaging the 
mind of every inhabitant of Little Lowman. Twice 
in as many years there had been a death at Lowman 
Towers, and now again, after an interval of only 
three years. the village was in mourning for the last 
of the House of Powis—that is to say, it was in 
mourning so far as lowered blinds and lowered voices, 
and countenances set in unnatural gravity, could 
make it so; for there was no grief—there was even 
a decorously subdued satisfaction—in the tones of 
those who consoled each other with the trite axiom: 
“ Whatever is, is best.” 
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“And will our Miz Thurztan be miztress up to 
Lowman Towers now?” Mr. Goldthorpe heard one 
woman say to another as he passed. 

“Zure ‘nough her will, when her ladyship adopted 
her,” was the quick reply, given with the hastiness 
which dreads denial ; for, as a matter of fact, the good 
folks were by no means as certain as they could have 
wished of the succession of Helen Thurstan to the 
lands and possessions of her so-called aunt, Lady 
Anne Powis. Neither as daughter, wife, nor mother 
had Lady Anne’s conduct been exemplary, and 
in her character of chaételaine, her benefits, saddled 
with impossible conditions and bestowed with harsh 
strictures, had been more bitter than her neglect. 
This being the case, was it likely that she had 
disposed of her property to the satisfaction of those 
most interested in the matter? The villayers feared 
it was not. 

In defiance of the wishes of her parents, who. despite 
their poverty, were rigid advocates for the preservation 
of class distinctions, Lady Anne had married a retired 
brewer many years her senior. She had long, she 
said, been weary of the continual consideration of 
ways and means; and when Mr. Powis. who had 
bought the estate adjoining their own in Devonshire, 
and, in his search for a suitable wife to put at the 
head of his vast establishment and launch him into 
society, had fixed upon his neighbour the Earl of 
Latham’s daughter as the possessor of all those 
qualities which he deemed most indispensable to the 
attainment of his object, he had experienced little 
difficulty in bringing his suit to a speedy and success- 
ful termination. 

He was pompous and purse-proud, and, no doubt, as 
“altogether impossible” as the old Earl in his dis- 
pleasure had declared him to be, but he was worthy, 
nevertheless, of a better fate than to be married for 
his money. True, his connection with the House of 
Latham had closed the discreet eyes of society to his 
plebeian origin, but that convenient blindness had 
proved a poor recompense for all that the sacrifice 
had entailed. Better to have contented himself with 
a wife of his own rank, whose claim to be received in 
society the aristocrats in the neighbourhood would 
probably not have recognised, but whose interests 
would have been identical with his own, than to 
have thrown down his happiness before the Jugger- 
naut car of fashion. 

He had had as little sympathy with Lady Anne's 
tastes as she with his, and they had very soon drifted 
far apart, she having the riches for which she had 
schemed, and considering that he had his fair share of 
the bargain in his connection with the Earl of Latham. 
The one child of the union, a boy whose birth had set 
the village bells ringing, and been the signal for 
festivities until then undreamt of at Little Lowman, 
had in a great measure atoned to the happy father for 
his wife’s shortcomings, and for a time the ill-assorted 
couple had been drawn together by this one interest 
which they possessed in common. 

But it was the father who had never any but loving 
words for him, and upon whose welcome at any 
moment he could always rely, to whom the boy had 
clung with a child's unreasoning and unerring instinct. 
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As soon as he could toddle he had become Mr. Powis’s 
constant companion in his walks, and as he grew older 
it had been, the country folks said, a pleasant sight to 
see them together, the boy talking to the old man 
with the quaint precocity which the society of their 
elders begets in children, and making strenuous efforts 
to adapt his short steps to his father’s strides. 

It had been a proud moment for Mr. Powis when, 
at the open-air /é/v held on the occasion of the seventh 
anniversary of his son’s birthday, the tenants had 
called for the *“lile mazter,’ and the boy had been 
lifted up beside him on to the long table, and, hat in 
hand, had shyly repeated the few words of acknow- 
ledyment prompted by his father. 

At the end of that week which had commenced with 
a day of such unclouded brightness, the boy had been 
laid to rest in a sunny corner by the old lych-gate on 
which it had been a favourite pastime of his to swing, 
and the father, left once more to the desolate, loveless 
existence which, for a few brief years, the young life 
had brightened, had never been the same man again. 
Early in life, when he had been a porter in the employ 
of a great firm of brewers, he had married a pretty, 
ventle girl of his own class, who had died a year 
afterwards, leaving one child, scarcely a month old. 
He had managed somehow—as the poor do manage— 
to bring up the boy, doing his best for him in his 
rough untutored way, until the time came when the 
lad could work for himself, and then he had had to 
part with him. 

“Let me go to Australia, father,’ had been his son’s 
constantly urged request. ‘“There’s room there, they 
tell me, and good wages, too, for those who are not 
afraid to work.” 

So the money had been put away by degrees—enough 
to pay the passage, and a little over for the start in 
the New World—and the father and son had parted, 
with only the memory of a steady last look into each 
other’s eyes, and a hard wordless grip of each other's 
hands to last them till eternity. One letter only, sent 
from Melbourne, had reached the eager watcher at 
home. it was written in high spirits from a village 
called Mooroopua, where Richard Powis had obtained 
work on a vineyard. Then had followed silence, 
which, in spite of the letters the anxious father posted 
himself jveek after week, had remained unbroken. 

At last one of his own had been returned to him, 
and with a breaking heart John Powis had knelt down 
by his lonely hearth, and reverently read to himself the 
service for the burial of the dead. It hadall happened 
long ago—Lady Anne had never heard of it. He 
could not have borne to have had the pitiful little 
history of his youth carelessly, perhaps scoffingly, 
commented upon; but it seemed to him, as he stood 
by the resting-place of his second child, that the 
tragedy of his life was being re-enacted. 

He had aged ten years in those few days, the vil- 
lagers said, as they pitifully watched his bent figure 
going slowly, with faltering steps, up the hill to the 
old churchyard. The nod that had been friendly, de- 
spite its patronage, was omitted, and the children 
looked in vain for the silver coins with which Mr, 
Powis had been wont to reward their smiling curtseys. 
His eyes met theirs vacantly. He acknowledged their 


greetings sometimes, but it was with the mechanical 
salute of one whose thoughts are far away. He gave 
no offence. With that wonderful intuition which the 
poor—by reason, perhaps, of their more intimate 
acquaintance with suffering—seem to possess in so 
much greater a degree than their richer brethren, 
they divined his sorrow and the loneliness of which 
he never complained, and made excuses to themselves 
for the unaccustomed slights. He grew older, greyer, 
more feeble every day, and when the end came, which 
everyone but his wife bad long expected, Lady Anne 
was the centre of attracuion at the ball of the year— 
the reigning beauty of a London season. 

It must have been some shock, even to so careless a 
nature, to be recalled to the death-bed of a husband 
who, whatever his faults of manner, and however 
pronounced his lack of education, had been invariably 
indulgent and generous, and whose last act left her, 
unfettered by conditions of any sort, all his vast pos- 
sessions. One clause in the will, which provided 
handsomely for the son (last heard of in 1815) of his 
first wife, should the supposition that he was dead 
prove to be unfounded, puzzled and angered her lady- 
ship not a little, but as advertisements in the Austra- 
lian papers produced no result, she remained in 
undisputed possession of the whole property, and 
gradually put the idea of anybody else setting up a 
claim to it out of her mind as utterly unfeasible. 

As soon as the usages of society would permit, she 
hastened to regain her reluctantly abandoned place as 
a leader of fashion. She was, in fact, on her way to 
London when an accident occurred which crippled her 
for life. She was not the kind of woman to bear 
misfortune patiently, and relatives and friends soon 
tiring of her bitter complaints and caustic speeches, 
she was left to vent her ill-temper on her servants 
and the luckless companions who came and went 
every two or three months with a regularity which 
amused the neighbours, finding that even a luxurious 
home and an unusually liberal salary were not an 
adequate recompense for the difficult, and often im- 
possible, task of bearing their employer’s apparently 
inexhaustible stock of refined abuse with unremitting 
cheerfulness. 

It was the summary dismissal of one of these women, 
to whom the bitter bread of dependence was a new 
experience, and who, much to Lady Anne’s astonish- 
ment, had uncompromisingly denounced her petty 
tyranny, which had led to the instalment of Helen 
Thurstan at Lowman Towers. Helen’s mother, who 
was a distant cousin of Lady Anne’s, had been edu- 
cated with the Earl of Latham’s children, and had 
married a physician, whose early successes seemed to 
promise a brilliant career, but the money was lacking 
which might have brought his books and his genius 
into notice, and, embittered by many failures, he 
reluctantly resigned himself to the dull routine of a 
country practice in a dingy Manchester suburb. The 
constant struggle to make ends meet, and to keep up 
such an appearance as should inspire his patients with 
confidence, absorbed all his income. There was 
nothing left at his death for his widow and children 
except the few hundreds for which he had insured 
his life, 
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Helen, the eldest child, a girl of seventeen, who had 
for nearly two years relieved her ailing mother of the 
cares of housekeeping, and knew only too well how 
difficult a matter it had been to keep out of debt, 
reviewed their position with a sinking heart. There 
was the invalid up-stairs—how were the luxuries to be 
obtained which were an absolute necessity to her, and 
which, even hitherto, had made such terrible holes in 
the slender means? How was Bertie to be educated? 
—Bertie, who had spent his holidays in his father’s 
surgery, and already dreamt of University honours, 
and talked enthusiastically of following his father’s 
profession? Then there was Jessie, the pretty, fragile 
coaxing child who needed, her father had said, the 
greatest care and attention—how was she to have it? 
Helen’s head dropped on her hands, and the hot slow 
tears of mental anguish rose in her eyes. How were 
her earnings to keep them all ? 

The fear that there might be no earnings on which 
to depend came later, when her advertisements 
elicited no replies, and the kindly neighbours who 
had interested themselves on her behalf reluctantly 
confessed that negotiations ceased at once when the 
inquiries as to her age and experience were answered. 
Meanwhile, economise as they would, their little 
capital was dwindling away at an alarming rate, and 
Helen looked forward in hopeless dismay to the time 
when it should have ceased to stand between them 
and utter destitution. It was at this crisis that Lady 
Anne’s offer of assistance arrived, and it was little 
wonder that Helen, at least, welcomed the letter with 
heart-felt gratitude. 

“My dear Sara,” Lady Anne wrote, “ your recent 
bereavement, of which I was deeply grieved to hear, 
has suggested to me a plan which, if it meet with 
your approval and can be carried out, will be of equal 
benefit to us both. I know that your husband was 
not a prosperous man, and conclude, therefore, that 
his early death has left you with very limited means, 
I do not know how many children you have, nor 
anything about them, except that my god-daughter, 
Helen, must be nearly eighteen. On condition that 
she will come to me as my companion—she may come, 
if you prefer it, for a month first, to see whether the 
arrangement is likely to prove mutually agreeable—I 
will provide for her as for an adopted child. I will 
also let you have a house rent-free in Tiverton, and 
will educate your boys—if you have any—-at Blun- 
dell’s. It will be a convenience to me to know your 
decision as early as possible. 

“Yours affectionately, 
“ ANNE PowlIs.” 

“How good of her! Mother, how very good and 
kind she must be! I shall not know how todo enough 
for her to prove my gratitude!” Helen exclaimed, and 
Mrs. Thurstan smiled half sadly at her daughter's en- 
thusiasm. 

“We cannot afford to refuse the offer,” she said, with 
a sigh. 

“Cannot afford ?” Helen repeated in astonishment. 
“No, indeed we cannot. Do you mean that you 
would like to do so if we could, mother?” 

“Yes, I think I should, Helen.” 

“But why? You and Lady Anne were brought up 


together like sisters—you are surely not too proud to 
accept her help ?—and such help!” 

“Tecan scarcely put my feelings into words,” Mrs, 
Thurstan said, “and perhaps I am not quite just to 
Anne. She was the youngest of the family, and the 
only one out of seven who survived infancy. Con- 
sequently, she was petted and indulged to such an 
extent—her faults glossed over, and her virtues loudly 
extolled—that her character was ruined, and the older 
she grew the more pronounced her selfishness and 
ungovernable temper became. They were a severe 
trial to those about her, and I, coming into contact 
with her at every point, was, of course, the chief 
sufferer. I have only seen her once since my marriage 
—it was on the occasion of her standing as your 
sponsor—and my home and surroundings were far too 
suggestive of our limited means to induce her to offer 
us another visit. The society journals, however, have 
kept me pretty well informed as to her movements ; 
and I expect that the accident which caused her to 
give up the world of fashion—as necessary to her as 
the air she breathed—and reside altogether at the 
Towers, has not made her an easier woman to live 
with. You will have a great deal to bear as Lady 
Anne’s companion.” 

“Never mind that, mother,’ Helen said cheerfully. 
“Think how much better things have turned out than 
we anticipated. You will have a nice home, and 
Jessie, the pure milk and fresh eggs—to say nothing 
of the air—she is so badly in need of. And then, 
Blundell’s—I’m sure I’ve heard you say many a time 
what a splendid school it is—haven’t I?” 

“What a comfort you are. Helen!” said Mrs. Thurs- 
tan, bending to kiss the earnest upturned face. “If 
there is a bright side to anything, you are sure to 
discover it. Yes, if I had made the choice of a school 
for Bertie myself, I could not have wished for any- 
thing better than Blundell’s. It has been the 
stepping-stone to fame of many a great man.” 

* And then—last, but not least,” said Helen gaily, 
“T shall be within easy reach of you all. I refuse to 
see any dark side at all to such a prospect.” 

Mrs. Thurstan gave an answering smile. Was it 
worth while, in the face of all the advantaves the 
scheme offered, to discourage Helen by a recital of the 
many unkindnesses she herself had suffered@at the 
hands of her relative, when, too, Lady Anne, like 
everybody else who came under the influence of the 
girl’s frank, bright nature, would probably be unable 
to resist its charm? So a letter of grateful acknow- 
ledgment and acceptance was sent to the Towers, and 
the preparations for the removal were commenced 
forthwith. In less than a month the Thurstans had 
left the dingy suburb of Heaton behind, and were 
comfortably settled in their new home. Lady Anne 
had not performed her promise grudgingly. The 
house she had selected for them was just outside the 
town, on the Bickleigh Road—a pretty thatched 
cottage covered with ivy, which had evidently at one 
time been a farm, and was reached by a narrow rustic 
bridge across the Exe. An extensive copse stretched 
away behind it, shielding it from the east winds, and 
the big old-fashioned garden in front, in which 
flowers and vegetables flourished side by side, sloped 
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‘Had shyly repeated the few words of acknowledgment.”’—p. 7. 


gently down to the river. Through the trees, Colli- 
priest House, the seat of the Carews of Bickleigh and 
Collipriest, was visible, the simplicity of its archi- 
tecture strangely at variance with the grandeur of its 
surroundings. The densely wooded slopes which 
formed its background, the Exe foaming over its 
rocky bed in the foreground, and the Leat, with its 
mossy ivy-clad banks. might well have served 
rich setting for some old castle erected by Norman 
invaders, and proof still against the fiercest gale. 

It was an ideal home. In it little Jessie began to 
lose the listless languor which had hung about her so 
long, and her mother saw with delight the faint 
colour which gradually appeared in her pale face. 

Bertie, who, after having undergone a cursory 
examination, had been placed at once in the fifth 
form, and had already identified himself with those 
Tiverton boys who had gone out into the world with 
no capital but their education, and had made “Old 
Blundell’s” famous, was taking up every study pre- 
sented to him with an avidity which delighted the 
masters, and made them, in their appreciation of a 
pupil who was so evidently in earnest, and so likely 
to do them credit, devote many an hour of their own 
well-earned leisure to the satisfaction of his thirst 
for knowledge. 

Helen, who had looked forward with more eagerness, 


as a 





perhaps, than any of them to the country life, and 
who had, in spite of the slight sketch of Lady Anne’s 
character which her mother had considered it ad- 
visable to give her, invested their benefactress with a 
great many good qualities to which this one act of 
generosity was her sole claim, suffered most acutely 
in the gradual disillusionment that followed her 
arrival at the Towers. 

In the first place, it was a disappointment to find 
that circumstances separated her almost as effectually 
from her mother as though they were hundreds of 
miles apart. It was many months before the two 
hours’ walk, through narrow lanes, enclosed by 
hedges ten or twelve feet high, which lay between the 
Towers and Tiverton, ceased to be an insurmountable 
barrier to the town-bred girl, and she soon realised 
the impossibility of asking her aunt (for so Lady 
Anne had desired her to call her) to let her have the 
use of one of the several carriages which now so 
seldom saw the light of day. Lady Anne had not, 
after all, paid too dearly for her companion. Helen 
would not have stayed with her a week had she been 
able to help her family in any other way; and as- 
suredly had Mrs. Thurstan known all that her daughter 
endured at the hands of her relative she would not 
have allowed her to remain another day at the Towers, 
let the consequences have been what they would. 
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And yet Lady Anne liked Helen as much as it was in 
her cold, undemonstrative nature to like anyone. It 
was not intentional cruelty—it was the habit of self- 
ishness, too long indulged to be easily relinquished, 
which made her blind to the droop of the girl’s figure 
and the weary lines round mouth and chin that 
succeeded the long hours of reading aloud which it 
was Lady Anne’s custom to exact from her companion 
for the time being. 

And now, at last, it was all ended—the querulous 
voice silenced for ever, the useless life over, and 
Helen, who had held the dying woman’s hand in a 
comforting clasp and soothed her last moments, was 
perhaps the only one who really mourned her—the 
only one who, having experienced, in common with 
others, the large amount of bitterness mingled with 
Lady Anne’s favours, had, as she looked at the placid 
face from which death had smoothed the peevish lines, 
and which it had invested with a strange new beauty, 
resolved to put out of her mind for ever all that did 
not redound to the dead woman’s credit—though in 
the face of the will, the conditions of which meant 
nothing less than ruin to her family, it was not an 
easy matter to keep the resolution. She packed her 
boxes, and returned home as soon as her interview 
with Mr. Goldthorpe was over, much to the indig- 
nation of Lady Latham, whom the lawyer had not 
taken into his confidence. Mrs. Thurstan heard her 
daughter's story with the patient endurance of one to 
whom disappointment was no new thing. 

“I depended so entirely on her promise,” the poor 
mother said wistfully. “You, at any rate, I looked 
upon as provided for.” 

“ And the end of it all is that we are just where we 
were before—except that we have the fund of health 
and strength gained during these two years of country 
life to help us on our way.” 

~ Yes,” said Mrs. Thurstan absently. “I wonder,” 
she added, after a pause, “ what Mr. Stretton will 
think of the will, and whether he will come to see 
you?” 

“To see me!” Helen exclaimed in sudden alarm. 
“Surely not, mother—there is no necessity for that, is 
there?” 

“T cannot say. I expect you will both have to 
make a formal declaration of your intention of not 
complying with the conditions of the will before the 
executors. You did not say who they were?” 

“The Earl and Mr. Goldthorpe ; but, mother,” said 
Helen distressfully, her face burning, “I really could 
not meet him after he has heard my name read out in 
that dreadful manner.” 

“You are companions in misfortune,” returned her 
mother. ‘ He has quite as much reason to be annoyed 
as you have. He has a large fortune given to him, 
as it were, with one hand, and taken away with 
the other.” 

“All the same. I would rather not see him at all,” 
persisted Helen anxiously; and, in spite of Mrs. 
Thurstan’s assurance that she would do her best to 
prevent the meeting, every ring at the bell rade the 
startled colour rush in a painful flood to Helen's face. 

“You need not fear that he will come to-day. at any 
rate,’ Mrs. Thurstan said, pitying her daughter's 
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evident apprehension. *The will will not be read 
until to-morrow, after the funeral is over.” 

“ But some of the people were coming to-night; and 
if he should be one of them, Mr. Goldthorpe might 
tell him as he told me.”’ 

“Do not be afraid--Mr. Goldthorpe acted most 
unprofessionally in letting you know the contents of 
the will before the reading of it. 
Mr. Stretton in any such way.” 

Her mother’s positive tone, added to her own con- 
viction that Anthony Stretton would be as little 
likely to wish to see her as she him. did much to 
reassure Helen, but she felt no real sense of security 
until the day of the funeral was drawing to a close 
without having brought the dreaded visitor in its 
train. 


He will not spare 


CHAPTER II. 


A STRANGE BETROTHAL, 


MEANWHILE, Anthony Stretton sat opposite Mr. Gold- 
thorpe by the cosy fire in the latter's library, and 
gravely discussed Lady Anne Powis’s last and crown- 
ing piece of eccentricity. 

“I feel it a bit rough on me—more so, indeed, than 
if I had not been mentioned at all: which, as a matter 
of fact, I never expected to be,” he said, with a smile. 

“It is more than rough on Miss Thurstan,” said the 
lawyer seriously. 

“It is, indeed,” returned the other warmly ; for the 
young man’s mature air and guarded speech had 
tempted his companion to confide to him all that he 
himself knew of the Thurstans’ circumstances. “ If 
there were any way out of it—if the refusal of one of 
us would make matters any better for the other is 

“You would be content to be the sufferer?” con- 
cluded Mr. Goldthorpe. “But it wouldn’t,” he added, 
with a sigh ; “and all hope is gone, too, of clearing the 
Latham estate from debt; unless, indeed, you marry 
with that object in view.” 

Anthony Stretton’s face clouded. 

“Tam not likely to do that,” he said shortly. “ If 
I live to inherit the title, my mind is made up as to 
my mode of action. I shall continue my present 
occupation, and nurse the estate by letting Latham 
Castle, and devoting its revenues to paying off the 
mortgages.” 

Mr. Goldthorpe sat up suddenly in his chair, put on 
his spectacles, and stared at his visitor, his shrewd 
little eyes wide with amazement. 

“ Ivt—Latham—Castle !” he ejaculated blankly. 

“Yes. Why not? Don’t you think it a better plan 
than to live there as the present Earl is doing? His 
stables are empty—his preserves, for want of keepers, 
at the mercy of every poacher in the place—and the 
castle itself fast becoming a ruin. JI would rather be 
a struggling engineer a little longer than know that 
my son will be a poor man all his life.” 

“Your son?” repeated Mr. Goldthorpe helplessly, 
wondering how many more surprises were to be sprung 
upon him. 

Anthony Stretton looked up. 

“You did not know I had a son?” 

“No,” drily ; “nor did Lady Anne Powis.” 

“Ah!” said Anthony comprehendingly. 
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had known that I had any children by my first 
marriage she would not have left me the Towers, even 
conditionally on my second ?” 

“Tam sure she would not. How old is your boy, 
Mr. Stretton?” 

“Five years old this month. I have left him in 
charge of the landlady at the ‘Swan.’ Oh, yes,” laugh- 
ingly answering Mr. Goldthorpe’s unspoken question, 
“Talways take him with me whenI go away. He 
much prefers me to his nurse. He was only a year 
old when his mother died, poor little chap!” 

Mr. Goldthorpe looked curiously at the young man. 
If, as Lady Anne had said, his wife had been a ballet- 
dancer, then, surely, the circumstances which had led 
to such a marriage had been very exceptional, for 
Anthony Stretton did not look like a man likely to 
gratify a passing fancy at the expense of his reason. 
The massive head, over which the brown hair curled 
crisply, the clean-shaven bronzed face from which the 
grey eyes looked steadily forth, betokened strength of 
will as well as sweetness of disposition. The features 
were too irregular to be handsome-—the nose too large, 
the lips too firmly set—but it was a wonderfully 
pleasant face, for all that, and the tall strong figure 
mat:hed it, thought Mr. Goldthorpe admiringly. 
Suddenly the young man glanced up and met his 
gaze. 

“Was it from my cousin that you learnt I was a 
widower?” 

“From Lady Anne Powis? Yes.” 

“And she told you—what?” he asked, a slow fire 
gathering in his eyes: “ that I had, as she expressed 
it in her letter to me, ‘disgraced the family’ by my 
‘disreputable connection with the stage’?” 

“ She certainly did not say that, though I gathered 
that she had not approved of the marriage,” said Mr. 
Goldthorpe cautiously. 

“My wife was a clergyman’s daughter--one of a 
very large family. She had a beautiful voice, and 
added her quota to the general fund at home by 
singing at concerts—sacred concerts, as a rule. Those 
are the facts which gave rise to the story that I had 
married beneath me. I earnestly hope, if you ever 
have the chance of doing so, you will deny the fabri- 
cation which is such a slander on my wife’s memory.” 

“Indeed I will,” said Mr. Goldthorpe heartily, as 
his visitor rose to leave him. “Do you think of 
calling upon Mrs. Thurstan?” he added. 

‘*T can do no good ; and it would be very embarrass- 
ing for all of us,” said Anthony reluctantly. 

“Yes; and yet I should like you to see her. The 
family 1s one of the nicest and most united I know. 
Miss Thurstan is a girl in a thousand. Had you met 
her, now, before either of you knew anything of this 
will, you would have been quite as infatuated about 
her as everyone else.” 

Anthony Stretton raised his eyebrows inquiringly 
and a little incredulously. 

“ Breryone 2” 

“Yes, everyone.” repeated Mr. Goldthorpe, with 
emphasis. “Children seem to love her by instinct, 
and the most mischief-making woman in the town has 
nothing to say against her. That last, I think, speaks 
for itself.” 


There was a twinkle in the grey eyes looking into 
Mr. Goldthorpe’s which rather disconcerted that 
gentleman. 

“ And the men?” said Anthony: “ you don’t include 
them?” 

“If any one of them had been well enough off to 
keep the family, Miss Thurstan would have been 
married long ago; but farmers have hard work to 
live nowadays. and the several curates and the 
masters at Blundell’s have enough to do to keep 
themselves.” 

“She would have married anybody able and willing 
to support her people then? Do you commend that 
in her?” 

“ Perhaps not,” Mr. Goldthorpe admitted grudgingly, 
“though even if she married with that object alone, 
she would not be likely to make a bad wife, who has 
been so devoted a daughter.” 

“It would be an undertaking for a man, wouldn't 
it? However, I would not wish to have a more elo- 
quent advocate in time of need than you, Mr. Gold- 
thorpe. I have changed my mind. I will call on 
Mrs. Thurstan—and see this paragon of perfection— 
to-morrow,” Anthony Stretton said, and with a laugh- 
ing nod was gone before Mr. Goldthorpe had recovered 
from his surprise. 

“ What an eccentric young fellow!” the old gentle- 
man said to himself, as he watched his guest’s long 
strides taking him quickly out of sight ; “and,” with 
a sigh of commiseration for the unbusiness-like im- 
petuosity of youth, “he does not even know where 
they live—and Little Austy is not one of the easiest of 
places to find.” 

Anthony, if he had thought of such a trifle at all, 
would have laughed at the idea of making a difficulty 
of it, but he was rather at a loss, nevertheless, the 
next morning, when he remembered that he had 
omitted to obtain the Thurstans’ address. 

If he went back to Mr. Goldthorpe for it, that 
gentleman would not hesitate to ask the reason of his 
sudden change of purpose ; and, on the other hand, 
it would scarcely do to make the enquiry of the land- 
lady of the “Swan.” She had already, of her own 
free will, given him an epitome of the lives of all the 
principal persons in the town, and he did not wish to 
put his affairs at the mercy of her garrulous tongue. 
Once the contents of Lady Anne Powis’s will leaked 
out, his name and Helen Thurstan’s would be on every 
lip. He would not set the ball rolling if he could 
help it. 

“The li'le gen’leman’s in a tur’ble hurry to go’long 
vith ‘ee, zur,” said a rosy-faced maid, approaching him 
as he stood doubtfully in the porch. 

“T’m weddy, father,” the boy said, as he came cau- 
tiously down the polished oak stairs. 

“Ready, you mean,” his father said, going to his 
assistance. 

“ Yes—weddy.” 

“Well, I’m afraid I can’t take you with me this 
morning, Lance.” 

The child’s lip trembled. 

“But I’m all weddy, father,” he protested pitifully. 

“So I see.” 

Anthony looked down at the little figure thought- 
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fuliy. Two large tears gathered in the long-lashed a state of utter bewilderment, determined to rely 


grey eyes lifted to his. upon his own wits. 
“ Why, Lance, my boy, you’re not a baby, surely!” “You was cwoss with that man, father wasn’t 
“ Father, you was away all day yesterday,” said the you?” Lance inquired as they walked on. 

child, bravely repressing a sob. “T believe I was, Lance. Why?” 
“So I was, my laddie. Come along, then; though * Be-cause you never giv'd him nothing.” 


Anthony laughed. 

“It is high time you began to learn the Queen's 
English, Lance.” 

Lance did not altogether understand this speech, 
but he detected the element of reproach in it, and 
wisely let the subject drop. 








* Where are we going?” he began again presently, 


T am afraid you will 
be tired.” 

“Can you tell me 
where Mrs. Thurstan 
lives?” he asked the first man, looking like 
a farm-labourer. whom he met. 

The person addressed took off his hat and 
rubbed his head reflectively. 

“Thurztan?” he repeated dubiously, 
*Thurztan?  I’s yeard o’ he.” 


‘*T am not likely to do that.”"—p. 10. 


“ There ’s no ‘he’ in the question,’ Anthony re- “I don't know, my son—I wish I did,” Anthony 
turned irritably. “It’s a Mrs, Thurstan—a widow— _ said grimly. 
I want to find.” *“D’ you know, father, I’m getting ti’ed,” said 


A sudden sense of enlightenment flashed across the Lance, who had for some time been wearying of the 


man’s face. long tramp along the rough road which his father had 


“Her ’ve a-got two children?” he said inquiringly. not, as usual, enlivened by running races with him or 
“Well, yes—two living at home.” carrying him on his back. 
“Zure enough there be Miz Helen away to Wash- * Are you, laddie? I think we are nearly there. 


ford to the Towers.” We are going to see some ladies, and if we romp and 
“That is the family I mean. Do you know where’ make ourselves untidy, I’m afraid they won't like to 
they live?” said Anthony impatiently. have us in their drawing-room, will they! ” 
* Away down to Little Auzty. zur.” “No, father,” said Lance, resigning himself to the 
*‘ And—-where—is—that? ” with despairing delibera- inevitable, with a sigh. 
tion, “Ah!” exclaimed Anthony, as a bend of the river 
A perfect torrent of directions and explanations brought them in view of a pretty cottage on the other 
ensued, at the end of which Anthony turned away in bank, which appeared to be accessible only by a narrow 
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bridge leading straight into the garden. “I wonder 
if this is Little Austy? There seems to be nobody 
about,” he added, as they advanced up the path. 

At that moment a boy, swinging an empty milk- 
can, came round from the back of the house. 

“Is this Little Austy /*’ Anthony asked him. 

The boy nodded. 

“Mrs. Thurstan lives here ; does she not?” 

The boy nodded again vigorously. 

“There bain't nobody in but Miz Helen—and her ‘ve 
just gone dru the copse,” he volunteered, as he went 
on his way. 

Anthony, after a momentary hesitation, decided 
that he, too, would go thither, and turned his steps 
in that direction. 

“Father, is this the house?” said Lance. 

‘ea” 

“ Aren’t we going in?” plaintively. 

“Presently,” said Anthony, in a preoccupied tone. 

“Tam so ti’ed, father,” with a great sigh. 

“Really and truly, Lance?” 

“Yes, father,” earnestly : “ weally and twuly. 

“Jump, then!” and Lance, who needed no second 
invitation, was borne aloft on his father’s shoulders. 
They had not gone far, however, in this fashion, when, 
much to the boy's disgust, he was gently, but decidedly, 
put on his feet again. 

“Hush ! and stand still.” said Anthony in a low, 
decisive tone ; and Lance, who had had a protest ready, 
looked up into his father’s face in wondering silence. 

Anthony Stretton’s eyes had been suddenly arrested 
by a lovely picture. It was one of those bright clear 
days in April which often follow a late winter, and 
cover the bare branches of the trees, waiting only for 
the genial warmth that heralds approaching summer, 
with an exquisite mantle of tender green. Helen 
Thurstan had planted her easel in a corner where the 
sun's rays could still penetrate without much resist- 
ance from the foliage, and was standing in front of 
it, painting with the swift assured strokes and en- 
grossed air which bespeak the artist. The slight 
well-formed figure which the clinging black draperies 
accentuated, the graceful pose of the head, with its 
coronal of auburn plaits bathed in sunshine, the 
exquisitely pure profile—all together, against the 
verdant background, made a scene of tranquil beauty 
upon which the young man felt strangely loath 
to intrude. Just then, however, Helen turned, caught 
sight of the two trespassers upon her solitude, and 
paused so expectantly that Anthony at once went 
forward. 

* Miss Thurstan?” 

Helen bowed, with sudden apprehension. 

“Tam Anthony Stretton. I am leaving Tiverton 
to-morrow, and ”—slowly, observant of the startled 


” 


colour which rose into Helen’s face—“I wished to see 
you about my cousin's will before I went away.” 

“I think the less we say about anything so foolish, 
the better,” was the reply, given with cold reserve. 

“Well, Lance, what is it?” Anthony, glad of the 
momentary distraction, said. as the boy tugged impa- 
tiently at his hand. 

“T want to get some pwimwoses, father,” Lance said, 
looking shyly at Helen, 


“This is my son, Miss Thurstan.—Shake hands with 
this lady, Lance, and then,” laughingly, “you may go 
and gather your ‘ pwimwoses.’” 

“Wouldn't you like to look at my picture? I am 
painting primroses,” Helen said, as the child advanced 
hesitatingly towards her. She was nervously certain 
that, in spite of her rebuff, Mr. Stretton would persist in 
his avowed intention of discussing Lady Anne Powis’s 
will with her, and felt that the child’s presence would 
postpone the dreaded moment, while Lance, seated 
comfortably upon his new friend’s knee, was not un- 
willing to let the primroses remain undisturbed on 
their mossy beds. 

“T did not know that you had any children, Mr. 
Stretton,” Helen said at last desperately, breaking the 
silence which grew every minute more embarrassing, 
but gainfully conscious, as soon as the words were 
uttered, that she could scarcely have introduced a 
subject more likely than that was to lead up to the 
topic she was so anxious to avoid. 

“Did you even know that I myself existed?” 
Anthony said, smilingly seizing his opportunity. 

“Well—-no. I had never heard of you until Mr. 
Goldthorpe mentioned your name to me,” was the 
somewhat nervous reply. 

“He was not so considerate for my feelings as for 
yours,” Anthony said, with a gleam of fun in his eyes. 
“T had to hear the whole document from beginning 
to end, with all its absurd and bewildering tautological 
formalities, and it required the concentration, I assure 
you, of every faculty, to divine its meaning. The 
legacies were mostly very small and unimportant, and 
no mention was made of the Earl and Countess of 
Latham, except in the appointing of the former as 
one of the executors. I think it was a severe blow to 
them—indeed, everybody present glared at me in what. 
taking all the facts of the case into consideration, I 
thought a most uncalled-for manner. Had you been 
led to expect a legacy, Miss Thurstan?” 

“Yes,” said Helen simply. “Aunt Anne had pro- 
mised to make a provision for me.” 

“T had no expectations from her—though, natur- 
ally. when I was summoned to the funeral and in- 
vited to hear the will read, my thoughts flew legacy- 
wards, and I must own I was rather disappointed. I 
am a poor man now, and shall be even worse off for 
my position if I live to inherit Latham.” 

“You are a man, though, and can work: and your 
work commands a good price,” said Helen wistfully. 

“Are you comparing our positions—yours and mine?” 

“Yes. When we leave here, we—four of us—shall 
have to live on my earnings and Bertie’s. I can do 
a good many things—well, too, though perhaps,” 
wistfully, “it sounds conceited to say so—but I have 
no references to give, no certificates to show, and I 
shall have to accept a very small salary on that 
account: if, indeed, I can obtain employment at all. 

3ertie, my brother, will have to take a situation as 
errand-boy, I fear. He is at Blundell's now.” 

Anthony looked thoughtfully at the bent head ; and 
as he looked, he saw a tear splash suddenly down on 
to Lance’s velvet tunic. He bent forward, and lifted 
the boy from Helen’s knee. 

"You are getting too big and too heavy to he 
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“* What do you suggest ?'” 


nursed, Lance. Go and gather your primroses—and 
see, that little bank over there is covered with daffo- 
dils—get me some of those, too.—Now, Miss Thurstan.” 
turning towards her, as the boy bounded away on his 
errand, “I have a plan to propose to you which would 
allow us both to claim Lady Anne Powis’s legacy, and 
yet leave us both virtually free.” 

“What is it?” Helen asked wonderingly, forgetting 
her nervousness under the influence of her companion’s 
cool self-possession. 

“You are not engaged?” with a glance at her ring- 
less left hand. 


“No;” the startled colour rushing to her face at 
the question. 


“That is well so far: but even so, this plan o 
mine will entail a sacrifice upon you. It is for you to 
decide whether it is too great a one or not.” 

“You would not doubt my willingness to do any- 
thing which would place so wide a gulf between 
poverty and those dear to me. if you knew the priva- 
tions we have once before suffered.” Helen said, look- 
ing anxiously at him. “What do you suggest?” 

Anthony's gaze wandered to the bank which Lance 
was busily stripping of its golden glory. 
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“To a certain extent,” he said, speaking with slow 
deliberation, “my life is ended. I loved my wife very 
dearly, and now I live for my boy. I should like to 
give him the education the heir to an earldom ought 
to have, and leave him Latham, when the time comes, 
freed from debt; and I am prepared to make any 
sacrifice in pursuit of that end. You, too, regard the 
welfare of your family as of more consequence than 
your own happiness, and the matter seems to have 
resolved itself into this—we must either comply with 
the conditions of Lady Anne Powis’s will or resign our- 
selves to poverty. Wait ”—as Helen rose hastily from 
her seat—“ hear me to the end. I propose that we do 
comply with those conditions—in the only way possible 
for two people who are entire strangers to each other 
to do—that we go through the marriage ceremony to 
secure our fortunes, but that each of us, after it, shall 
be, as before, entirely independent of the other.” 

Looking steadfastly away from her. Anthony waited 
anxiously and rather nervously for Helen’s answer. 
It was a bold proposition. Would she be angry, in- 
sulted, indiynant? 

“Do you mean it—do you really mean it, Mr. 
Stretton ?” she said breathlessly. 

He turned quickly. She was standing before him, 
with parted lips and joyous eyes. 

“You would be willing. then?” he said, a faint 
touch of contempt in his tone. 

“Willing? Oh. yes. It is a capital idea of yours. 
You were in earnest?” anxiously, noticing his curious 
look. 

“T should not think,” rather stiffly. “of jesting on 
such a subject, but I wish you to fully realise the 
position, which I am afraid you scarcely do. You 
will be free to go where you like, to do what you like; 
but you will be a married woman, nevertheless, and 
Miss Thurstan might do many things which would 
scarcely pass uncommented upon in Vrs, Stretton, and 
which would be the height of indiscretion in the 
Countess of Latham.” 

He paused. 

“You need not be afraid,’ Helen said proudly. “I 
shall do nothing to bring discredit upon either name, 
and mother will always be with me to prevent me 
making any mistakes through want of experience. I 
wonder,” suddenly, “ what she will say?” 

“You must decide nothing without her consent.” 
Anthony said quickly. ‘She is not in?” 

“No; a neighbour has taken her for adrive. She is 
quite an invalid, and cannot walk far. The neigh- 
bours are wonderfully good to us.” 

“You would perhaps rather tell her yourself of this 
—our arrangement ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. I will tell her,” Helen said at once. “I 


do not expect she will consent readily. I shall have 
to convince her that it is necessary.” 

“Tt is not that—exactly,’ Anthony said, rather 
grimly. ‘There is an alternative;” but Helen shook 
her head. *“‘ Well, I have not quite finished yet,” 
Anthony went on, after a-pause. “At the end of next 
week I am going to Stockholm on business con- 
nected with a railroad being constructed by our firm. 
I may be away six months—perhaps more—and I 
cannot conveniently take Lance with me. If you 
would undertake the charge of him until my return, 
I should be very grateful to you. It is a great 
deal to ask of a stranger, I know——” 

“Oh, I should be glad to have him.” Helen 
interrupted eagerly. ‘He will be a nice companion 
for my little sister Jessie, and I can teach them 
toyvether.” 

“Thank you,” Anthony said earnestly ; adding, with 
a smile, “though, you know, the owner of thirty 
thousand pounds is defrauding some poor soul of a 
livelihood if she takes the place of a governess.” 

Helen replied with sudden gravity that she had not 
thought of the matter in that light 

“JT hope nobody will ever suffer through me,” she 
added. ‘I know too well what poverty means.” 

Anthony looked at her curiously. 

What a strange girl she was, with her womanly 
knowledge of the bitter side of life and her childish 
unquestioning acceptance of one of the most ex- 
traordinary proposals ever made. 

“T will go up to town for a licence to-morrow. and, 
subject to your mother’s consent, the ceremony can be 
arranged for any day this week you like,” he said, as 
he was going. “I cannot give you more time than 
that, for next week I shall have a good deal of 
business to attend to. Have you any preference as 
regards a church?” 

“Not one in the town,” Helen said, colouring 
warmly. 

* Not in Tiverton ?” Anthony exclaimed, astonished ; 
and then, remembering that Mr. Goldthorpe had in- 
cluded the curates of the several churches among 
those who had aspired unsuccessfully to Miss 
Thurstan’s hand, he added quickly, “ Where. then?” 

~At Washford. Here. if it got known. the church 
would be full.” 

* And the fewer there are, the better? I agree with 
you. But surely, you are well known so near the 
Towers ?” 

“Yes; but the houses are too scattered for the news 
to travel very quickly.” 

“Very well. It shall be as you wish. It makes no 
difference to me,” was the response. 

(To be continued.) 
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“Thou shouldest have smitten five or six times.’—2 KINGs xiii. 19. 


UTSIDE the 
walls of Rome 
there was, in 
the days of the 
Empire, a field 
marked out 
and set apart 
which belonged 
to no man, and 
was not. al- 
lowed to be cul- 
tivated. This 
waste piece of 
ground was called the 
“Ager  hostilis,” or 
the field of the enemy. 
It represented the 
territory of the people 
with whom the Ro- 
mans happened at the 
time to be at war. When war was formally de- 
clared against some distant nation, the ceremony 
was performed in this field by throwing into it a 
bloody spear from the door of the Temple of Mars 
which was near at hand. In primitive times, 
when the enemies of the Romans were the tribes 
in their own immediate neighbourhood, they 
procliimed war by going to the boundary of the 
hostile State and hurling a blood-stained spear 
across it. But in later times, when Rome was 
greatly enlarged and its dominion widely ex- 
tended, and wars were consequently carried on 
with far-distant nations, the primitive ceremony 
was performed in the representative field outside 
the wall of the imperial city. Mark Antony, 
before he set out to fight against the Scythians, 
shot a blood-dyed spear from the Temple of Mars 
into the Ager hostilis. This curious custom seems 
to have come to Rome by way of Greece from 
the East, where it existed from time immemorial. 
The Babylonians when about to engage in war 
wrote the names of the different cities of the 
enemy on arrows, and then shaking them in a bag, 
took out one. The city whose name appeared on 
the arrow thus drawn was first attacked. Ezekiel 
refers to this practice in the passage which says— 
“The king of Babylon stood at the parting of the 
way, at the head of the two ways, to use divina- 
tion ; he made his arrows bright,” or, as it should 
be translated, “he shook them to and fro.” The 
ancient Arabians, before the Koran forbade the 
custom, used this mode of divination. In the 
temple at Mecca there were three arrows without 












feathers. On one was written, “My God hath 
commanded me ;” on the second, “ My God hath 
forbidden me,” and on the third, nothing. These 
were mixed and drawn until a decisive answer 
was secured. 

We have a remarkable account of the ancient 
custom which was modified in these different ways 
in the text. At this time Syria was the enemy of 
Israel. War with this formidable nation was the 
great trouble that constantly afflicted the Holy 
Land. Chariots and horses innumerable were the 
symbol of the strength of Syria. In this branch 
of military equipment the Israelites were far 
inferior. Another strong arm of war in which the 
Syrians possessed an enormous advantage was 
their archery. They were like the skilled Genoese 
bowmen who helped France against Edward III. 
at the Battle of Crécy. With the exception of the 
Benjamites, whose favourite weapon was the bow, 
and whose mightiest archer was Jonathan, the son 
of Saul, the Israelites were deficient in this craft, 
and were therefore no match for the Syrians, 
whose wonderful skill as bowmen had twice over 
decided the fate of battles. No wonder, then, 
that the Israelites lived in continual fear of 
this formidable foe, whose kingdom lay so close 
to their own. 

War with Syria was being waged during the 
last days of Elisha. When the aged prophet was 
stricken with mortal sickness, Joash the youth- 
ful king of Israel came to inquire for him, and 
when he saw how ill he was, and how apparently 
near the end of life, he was seized with grief 
and consternation. Elisha had been an impreg- 
nable wall of defence to his kingdom. His 
presence, his inspired help, had been like horses 
and chariots of strength about the land, against 
which the horses and chariots of Syria could not 
prevail. But now that he was going to die, the 
kingdom would be left without protection, and 
would fall an easy prey to its remorseless foe. 
Touched with pity for the mingled sorrow and 
fear of the youthful king, the prophet performed 
one of those acted parables which are so fre- 
quently described in the prophetic writings, and 
to which the prophets had recourse in times of 
special danger, as a more impressive mode of 
teaching than any other. Rousing himself by a 
great effet, a last spurt of life as it were, from his 
sick-bed, the prophet commanded the king to take 
bow and arrows—the peculiar weapons of the 
Syrians—and then throngh the open window shoot 
the arrows towards the East, in the direction from 
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whence the Syrian invasions usually came. The 
prophet put hisown worn-out handson the youthful 
hands of the king, to indicate that the act had the 
Divine sanction and support. When the fateful 
arrow was discharged in this manner, the prophet 
bade the king take other arrows and continue 
shooting. But the zeal of the youth was not equal 
to the zeal of the aged prophet. He did not 


then hadst thou smitten Syria till thou hadst 
consumed it ; whereas now thou shalt smite Syria 
but thrice,” 

This striking incident conveys, in a dramatic 
form, a profound moral lesson for our instruc- 
tion. It teaches us the necessity of perse- 
verance in every good work. How often do we 
act in matters connected with our religious duty 





“The prophet put his own worn-out hands on the youthful hands of the king.” 


realise the full meaning of the symbolic act ; and 
after he had hurled three arrows upon the ground 
outside, he stopped. Elisha was greatly dis- 
pleased. He told the king that he ought to have 
gone on shooting till he had emptied his quiver, 
for in that case it would have been the token 
and pledge of the entire overthrow of his enemies. 
But now, owing to his faithlessness and feebleness, 
he would only smite Syria thrice. Three times, 
according to the Divine augury, he would gain 
the victory over his hereditary foes upon the scene 
of the former victory of Ahab, and the territory 
taken from Israel would be restored to them. 
But Syria would again assert itself, and the 
temporary triumphs of Joash would he forgotten 
in the miserable disasters of a conquered kingdom. 
“Thou shouldest have smitten five or six times; 


422 


as Joash did, with a weakness and faithlessness 
that are truly culpable! We are not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision; but we carry out our 


obedience with a slackness and _ fainthearted- 
ness which go far to neutralise both its 
merit and its usefulness. We are pledged 


soldiers of Jesus Christ. We have taken the 
sacramental oath of allegiance to the Captain of 
our salvation. We are engaged in a spiritual war- 
fare. Wo. are carrying on an incessant struggle 
against the sin that is in our souls and against 
the sin that is in the world. We have had, it 
may be, along fight with some easily besetting 
sin, and we have succeeded in preventing it from 
assuming an outward form, or going to an excess 
which would have brought evil and shame upon 
us. But we are satisfied with this apparent 
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victory. The inward enemy has not been over- 
come. The evil spirit driven out has left perhaps 
a worse spirit behind—a spirit of discontent and 
of eager longing for the forbidden pleasure. We 
do not pursue and slay outright the foe we have 
conquered, but suffer him to escape into some 
hidden retreat, from which he will issue at some 
future time with recruited strength to assail us. 
In our marching on we are leaving unconquered 
fortresses in our rear. Old habits are lying in 
ambush unsubdued ; they will meet us again in 
an hour that we think not. Our past sin, wounded 
but not destroyed, will recover and come up to 
confront us in our hour of weakness, and will force 
us to stay our march. And surely, if this be true 
of us, we merit indeed the reproach of the 
prophet, “Thou shouldest have smitten five or 
six times; then hadst thou smitten till thou 
hadst consumed.” 

Alas! how many Joashes are there among us, 
who give up the battle long before it is won, and 
make an ignoble truce with the sin which they 
ought to have rooted out utterly ; allowing it to 
remain undisturbed in their hearts in a kind of 
treacherous peace, content if it be kept within the 
limits which are necessary for their self-respect. 
How often do we satisfy our consciences with a 
mere confession of our sins, without any effort to 
amend them, and with a mere outward reforma- 
tion in our habits, when there is no change in the 
evil affections and desires within! To take a 
familiar example. There is the commonest of all 
faults, the fault of evil temper, which, if we would 
sum up its results, is perhaps a greater hindrance 
to the Christian life, and a greater source of 
misery to the world, than any other. We have, 
perhaps, made many and serious efforts to cure it. 
We have fought hard to discipline it and keep it 
in check ; but whenever a new temptation comes 
we give way to our old impulse. And now a sort 
of reaction has come over us which seems to make 
the fault less heinous, and we succeed in persuad- 
ing ourselves that our evil temper is a part of 
ourselves, which it is useless to hope to change. 
Weare satisfied with striking at it once or twice or 
three times only, instead of five or six times, or 
as often as is necessary to entirely subdue it. But 
we have no right to stay our hand when God bids 
us persevere. So long as there is a vestige of evil 
temper in us, we ought to struggle till we have 
completely extinguished it. We ought to adopt 
the fell motto of the old Scottish house as our 
battle cry, and in every contest with the foe fight 
till we “ Mak’ siccar.” So long as we have an 
arrow left in our quiver, we must shoot ; for God 
assuredly will give us the victory, though it may 
not be at the time that we expect it. 

In the same way we are tempted often to 
treat pride, worldliness, selfishness, indolence, 


We mourn over the weakness that has led us 
tu yield to these sins; and yet when the next 
temptation to any of them comes, we succumb 
without striking a blow ; or we are contented with 
a few feeble struggles, which are worse than use- 
less, because they only strengthen our fetters and 
deepen our degrading captivity. 

But not only in regard to the contest with .the 
evil in ourselves are we tempted, like Joash, to 
relax our efforts, to smite three times when we 
should have smitten five or six times ; but we are 
disposed to carry out the same feeble policy in 
contending with the evil that isin the world. . We 
begin the task of doing good with joyful interest 
and enthusiasm. We send forth our first arrow 
with force and vigour. We launch a second with 
eagerness and large expectancy. We are not so 
sure when we apply the third arrow to the bow 
and draw the string. Nothing seems to come of 
our endeavours, and we withdraw our hand. Our 
arrows are too precious to be wasted. Our. en- 
thusiasm cools down. We find that, like. the 
Syrian War, the fight against the evil of ‘ the 
world is to be a protracted one. It is not to be 
one great pitched battle, in which victory is to 
be gained by one gigantic effort—in which our 
powers are to be braced, once for all, to the 
utmost, and in which the excitement carries us 
away; but a series of petty skirmishes, in which 
we shall be often repulsed and defeated, and in 
which, even if we gain the victory, it seems to be 
of little consequence, for the enemy overcome. will 
rush again to the attack with renewed force, and 
all will have to be done over and over again. ‘The 
difficulty of the problem is so great and com- 
plicated that we stand disheartened and almost 
paralysed before the mass of the sin and misery 
of the world. 

Could we stop the mighty current that is 
constantly flowing in, and deal only with the 
evil already in existence, we might hope through 
time, with gigantic efforts, to be successful. But 
no sooner do we set one evil right than another 
crops up in its place; and the process of manu- 
facturing new wrongs and miseries seems to go on 
apace with the removal of the old ones, and the 
left hand seems to undo the right hand’s work. 
We are not sure that we are not doing more 
harm than good by our well-meant philanthropical 
schemes ; we are not sure that the very methods 
we adopt of curing evil are not strengthening and 
perpetuating it—introducing new evils. But God 
will not save us the pain and the self-sacrifice that 
must always be involved in the removal of the 
evil of the world, of which the Cross of His own 
Son is the highest exemplification. He says to us 
when we sit down, listless, helpless, in sheer 
tempted to let it alone to cure itself as 
“Thou shouldest have smitten five 


despair 
best it can, 
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or six times.” We must go on siniting till we 


have consumed the evil. Failing, we must 
renew the effort again and again. By many dis- 
appointments, by many arrows blunted, thrown 
away and wasted, or smiting aimlessly and harm- 
lessly, we must work on unresting as Christ 
worked. 

Our work, in the nature of things, cannot 
but be monotonous, and monotony is exceed- 
ingly irksome. But the ordinary employments 
of lite have a wearisome sameness about them : 
and yet it is by this constant doing of the same 
things that the great results of business are 
accomplished. And so it is by patient continuance 
in well-doing, by ever keeping at it, by adding 
little and little to holy influence and holy effort, 
that we can hope to achieve in the end the mighty 
work that is before us. And instead of frittering 
away our strength and time upon a large number 
of petty things, which others could do better than 
we can, in compliance with the urgent demands 
of a fussy exacting age, that multiplies agencies 
unnecessarily and creates artificial duties for 
tender consciences, let us concentrate our powers in 
doing the part that lies to our hand as thoroughly 
as we can; remembering the old proverb, “ Not 
many, but much ”—not many things indifferently, 
but one thing well. The best way, a philosopher 
once said, to break a hard stone, is to keep hammer- 
ing at it till it breaks. “In the morning sow thy 
seed, and in the evening withhold not thine hand ; 
for thou knowest not which shall prosper, this or 
that, or whether they both shall be alike good.” 
The very uncertainty of the work is a reason why 
you should persevere ; for the uncertainty is with 
you, the certainty is with God; and He has 
assured you that there is no toil fruitless, no 
labour vain. 

Then, further, in regard to prayer, we are apt to 
act as Joash did. There is nothing we so soon 
tire of as prayer. There is nothing in which we 
expect immediate results so much as in prayer. 
We use it as we use the telephone or the telegraph 
wire, expecting to get an immediate answer to the 
message we have sent ; and if we do not get—as 
we cannot in the nature of things get—an im- 
mediate reply, we are discouraged. Nothing 
seems to come of our prayers. We have never 
had, we think, a prayer answered. Our life is not 
a bit different now from what it would have been 
if we had never prayed at all. It is like hurling 
arrows into the air, hoping that they will pierce 
beyond the verge of the blue sky. But they all 
fall back uselessly upon the earth. The same fate 
happens to them as to Longfellow’s arrow—‘“ I 
shot an arrow into the air ; It fell to earth I knew 
not where.” Heaven seems too distant for any 
arrow of ours to reach it. God is a God afar off. 
Or our prayers are like the fabled arrows of 
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Acestes, in the old Greek story, which sped so 
fiercely that they ignited from the friction and 
were burnt up before they could reach their mark. 
Our prayers are offered up with fervour ; they are 
heated by religious zeal at the moment ; but they 
are destitute of perseverance, and are therefore 
self-consumed and fail to achieve any result. 
They are but the expression of ardent wishes that 
are not carried out by corresponding acts of the 
will—not followed up by active and energetic ef- 
forts. They fail because they are not real prayers. 

And yet it is by the arrow of prayer that God's 
throne is reached. It is prayer, as Shakespeare, 
says, “which pierces so that it assaults mercy 
itself.” Prayer is our only means of communication 
with our true Home, without which all our life is 
bounded within the narrow walls of a prison- 
house of shadows. And winged with the feathers 
of faith and hope, the arrow of prayer, shot past 
the place where God waits to be gracious; is 
interpreted by Him as the arrows from the bow of 
Jonathan were understood by David at the rock 
Ezel. He puts its true meaning into the sigh of 
penitence and the groan of distress, for which 
there are no human words. And though our 
prayers are not answered at once, though we do 
not know whether they have reached their de- 
stination, or whether they are to accomplish the 
result for which we sent them, we are not to be 
discouraged and to give them up. God must be 
importuned in all the urgency of prayer; for 
He has assured us that it is such prayer that 
will pierce the clouds and reach His heart. Christ 
tells us that men ought always to pray and not to 
faint. He Himself prayed three times in Geth- 
semane, with all the passion and earnestness of 
His soul, that the cup might pass from Him. 
Again and again we are to bring our petition 
to the Throne of Grace, silent may 
be the heavens and long-deferred the answer. 
Something comes of every prayer. God answers 
our prayers, our forgotten prayers, all along 
our life; and we should know this if we 
had watched as well as prayed, if we had looked 
out for the answer to the prayer as we look for an 
answer to a letter we have sent far away across 
the seas. It is by perseverance that we prevail ; 
it is by importunity that we succeed. The 
Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, and the 
violent take it by force. 

So, too, with the duty of forgiveness. It is easy, 
comparatively, to pardon a first offence ; but it 
becomes increasingly difficult to forgive repeated 
offences. We harden our heart against the 
brother whom we can never help, whose demands 
upon our kindness or forgiveness are never done. 
Peter thought that when a man had forgiven his 
brother seven times he had reached the limit of 
forgiveness, and shown an almost superhuman 


however 
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“We send forth our first arrow with force and vigour.’—p. Ls. 


forbearance ; and might afterwards make a moral 
duty of steeling his heart against him if he 
repeated the wrong. But Christ says to us that 
we are to forgive such an one till seventy times 
seven, thereby “transferring the duty from the 
domain of literal limited maxims to the realm of 
spiritual and boundless truths.” And such illimit- 
able forgiveness may in the end gain our brother ; 
and in any case it will have a softening and 
elevating influence upon our own heart, and keep 
it continually the mind of Christ. 
And to him who forgives much, much will be 
forgiven. Weare told that the idea of stringed 
instruments of music was first derived from the 
twang of the well-strung bow as the archer shot 
his arrows; that the iyre and the harp, which 
discourse the sweet music of peace, were invented 
by those who first heard this inspiring sound in 
the excitement of battle. And so there is no 
music so delightful amid the jarring discords of the 
world, turning everything to music and harmonis- 
ing heaven and earth, as when the heart rises out 
of the gloom of anger and revenge, and converts 
its bow into a harp and sings to it the Lord’s song 
of infinite forgiveness. 

This, then, is the law of the Kingdom of Heaven, 


close to 


illustrated in a striking way by the acted parable 
of Elisha. The King of Israel only hurled three 
arrows against the enemy, and in consequence he 
only conquered the enemy three times. God 
meant him to empty his quiver, to discharge every 
arrow in it until Syria should be entirely conquered, 
and no more evil from that quarter should be 
dreaded. And so He commands you to discharge 
every arrow in your quiver of faith, to persevere 
in your well-doing. That is your duty ; and your 
encouragement is the help that He gives and the 
assurance of victory. The hands of Elisha were 
put upon the king’s hands to direct and strengthen 
them. The aged prophet treated the youthful 
king as if he were a child unskilled in the use of 
such a weapon ; and with such help Joash might 
well have persevered in discharging his arrows 
till he had exhausted his supply of them. And 
so a stronger hand than that of the aged dying 
prophet is directing and strengthening your hand 
in the good fight of faith with yourselves and 
with the world. Joash had the help of the 
servant; you have the assistance of the Master. 
Your arm will be made strong by the mighty arm 
of the God of Jacob. You have seen the school- 
master’s hand guiding the hand of the child, with 
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the awkward pen in it, when it is first learning to 
write ; and you have seen, I am sure, on board a 
steamer, the steersman allowing a little boy to 
steer the vessel, to his great delight, while his own 
big hand was laid over the tiny eager fingers 
that clasped the spokes of the wheel. And so 
Jesus guides your hand within that tender right 
hand of His that was wounded for your sake, until 
all its tremblings and shrinkings take strength 
from that magic touch, and accomplish results that 
seemed at first impossible. He says to you as He 
said to the Apostle Paul, “ My grace is sufficient 
for thee; for My strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” And you can say in return with the 
Apostle, “I can do all things througk Christ 
which strengtheneth me.” 

To Joash, the prophet explained the meaning of 
his action ; but only when his chance was gone. 
It was a great occasion, a test of faith, but the 
king failed to understand its significance or to 
rise to the height of it; and once lost it could 
never be recalled. The wisdom gained was too 
late. God is continually giving you similar op- 
portunities of service. Let it not be the case 
that you have to read their significance backwards 
like a Hebrew book, when they have passed away 
and can nevermore return. The meaning of your 
work for God is explained to you as you go along 
in the faithful performance of it; its seeming 
impossibilities vanish as you begin to do the im- 
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possible thing at once. Seek to have, as the French 
say, a “grand cceur pour grande heure.” As a 
Christian you have no right to say that any trial 
or temptation or duty is too hard for you. You 
dare not say that the needful strength is not given 
to you. The human will that seeks it earnestly 
is ever aided by the power of Divine Grace ; and 
thus there is ever a preponderance on the side of 
human strength, which, if there be only persever- 
ance, will secure the final triumph. A flaming oar 
was the device of the famous French admiral, André 
de Lavel, with the motto, “ But for another, no.” 
As if he had said, “I fight for king and country 
and every good cause, but for anything else, no.” 
And so let your device be “Sharp arrows of the 
mighty, with coals of juniper,” and your motto, 
“T fight for God and righteousness, but for 
selfish and worldly ends, no.” Continue the 
battle and fear not. If you are, indeed, satisfied 
with yourselves, and content to do no more, 
then there is reason to fear. But if you are 
fighting with all your might, fear not although 
you have not succeeded. Go on and _per- 
severe; and even if your whole life is spent 
in one never-ceasing struggle with yourselves, 
with your faults and your circumstances, you 
will not fail in securing the final reward of 
victory in yourselves. You will be crowned with 
the crown of life—with the crown of your own 
higher and nobler life. 
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SCHOOL AND HOME. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


Nov. 18rH. THE SERMON ON THE Mount. 


To read—St. Luke vi. 20—31. Golden text—ver. 31. 


ee NTRODUCTION,. — Last 
\ told of call of twelve apostles. 
They first were 
learners. Christ began to teach 


lesson 
disciples or 


them the nature of His service, 
and what is required of those 
who belong to Him; also what 
their blessedness or happiness 
He also tells them the woes of those 
who live only for this life, and the duties that His 
followers owe to other men. 
1. BLESSINGS. (20—23.) 
The place. A plain, or level place in the hill- 
country of Judiea. (See St. Matt. v. 1.) 
Crowds from the whole country. 


would be. 


Describe the scene: 


The people. 
The disciples in front sitting close to His side. 
On them Christ fixed His eyes while speaking. 
They were first to be taught His Gospel. 

Who are the fit subjects of His new Kingdom ? 


Meek and lowly like Him. 
The hungerers after holiness and righteousness. 


The poor in spirit. 


Those who weep and mourn for their sins, 

Those hated of men who yet are God’s friends. 

All such despised and hated on earth shall have 
better reward in God’s favour, and a crown of glory. 
Joseph meek and forgiving—exalted 
on earth, and his reward great in heaven. 

Daniel, godly statesman, blessed by God (Dan. 
x. ER). 

David, repentant after sin, forgiven (Ps. xxxii. 1). 

Stephen stoned: sees vision of God (Acts vii. 56). 

Lesson. The meek will He teach His way. 

II]. Wors. (24—26.) What a contrast ! 

A picture of future misery. To whom ? 

The rich, i.e. those who trust in riches and pleas- 
ures of this life for consolation. 

Example: The rich fool who died suddenly. 

The full. Who fare sumptuously every day. 

Example: The rich man in the parable. (St. 
Luke xvi. 19.) 

The prospt rous. 


Examples : 


Of whom all men speak well, 
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But their end is destruction and misery. 

Example: Belshazzar at his riotous feast. 

Slain the same night by Darius (Dan. v. 1, 30). 

Lesson. “Know that for all these things God 
shall bring thee into judgment.” 

Ill. Durixs. (27—31.) Christ’sdisciples must be— 

Forgiving. Returning good for evil. 

As Joseph did to his wicked brothers (Gen, xlv. 5). 

Kind. Bearing wrongs patiently. 

As Christ endured His sufferings on the cross. 

Generous. Giving freely to those in need, 

As Christians did during the famine (Acts xi. 30). 

Acting according to the golden law of love. 

LEsson. ‘“‘Love as brethren, be pitiful, be 
courteous.’ 


5) 


Nov. 25TH. OPPosiIrioN TO CHRIST. 
To read—St. Mark iii. 22—35. Golden text—St. 
John t. 11. 
INTRODUCTION. Christ had been healing a man, 
not only possessed of a devil, but also blind and 
dumb. 
phemy on the part of His enemies. 
his power to Beelzebub (or Beelzebul), the heathen 
Christ 


This gave occasion to hostility and blas- 
They ascribed 


deity, supposed to be lord of evil spirits. 

answered them with argument, and a parable. 
I, CHRIST'S POWER. (22—30.) Notice 
Christ’s popularity had become very great. 
Crowds gave Him no time to get food (ver. 20). 
Then His relatives tried to reason with Him. 
Next followed a hostile party from Jerusalem. 
Scribes could not deny His power over evil spirits. 
So tried to undermine His great influence by 

suggesting He was in league with Beelzebub! 





Christ at once called them and answered them. 

Nokingdom or family disunited could hold together. 

The same applies to the spiritual kingdom. 

Satan’s kingdom divided against itself would soon 
come to an end. 

He shows by an illustration or parable that He 
had conquered the prince of the devils. 

The strong man armed is Satan, or Beelzebub. 

His house or palace is this lower world. 

The stronger than the strong is Christ. 

He bound or restrained Satan when He resisted all 
his temptations (St. Matt. iv. 1—11). 

He will spoil his goods when He finally triumphs. 

He will put all foes under His feet (1 Cor. xv. 25). 

Then Christ warns of the danger of such blas- 
phemies. There is a sin without forgiveness. 

What is the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost ? 

It is the habit of wilful rejecting of good. 

Stifling voice of conscience, as Felix (Aets xxiv. 25). 

Rejecting strivings of Holy Spirit (Acts vii. 51). 

Doing works contrary to His fruits of love, ete. 
(Gal. v. 22). 

Such are in danger of eternal condemnation. 

LEsson. ‘ ‘To-day if ye will hear His voice, harden 
not your hearts.” 

II, CHRIST'S BRETHREN, (31—35.) Who were they ? 


James, Joses, Simon and Judas (St. Matt. xiii. 55), 

Probably sons of Cleophas and Mary, sister of 
the Virgin. 

Therefore were the cousins of Jesus Christ. 

They, with His mother, desire to see Christ. 

He has left His home to do His Father’s will. 

The Son of Man had nowhere to lay His head. 

He now claims all who serve God as brethren. 

To do God’s will is the great object of life. 

For this Christ came down from heaven. 

His brethren are all those who best serve God. 

LESSONS. 1. 
I will teach you the fear of the Lord.” 


“Come, ye children, hearken unto 
me : 


Dec. 2ND. CHRIST'S TESTIMONY TO JOHN. 
To read—St. Luke vii, 24—35. 
INTRODUCTION. John the Baptist was in prison, 
put there by King Herod for denouncing his having 
taken his brother Philip’s wife. John’s faith in 
Christ seems to have been somewhat shaken by His 
not delivering him from prison. He sent a message 
to Christ to ask if He really was the expected 
Deliverer. 
the presence of the messengers, and then bade them 


Golden text—ver. 27. 


Christ worked some great miracles in 


return and report to John, adding a blessing to those 
whose faith in Him was firm. Then He gave His 
testimony to John as a man and a prophet. 
I. JOHN AS A PROPHET, (24—28.) A question. 
Why did such large crowds gather round John ? 
Was he a man of soft character—like a reed ? 
Was rather like a strong oak, unmoved by storms. 
Witness His bold preaching to soldiers, ete. (iii. 14). 
Also his condemning Kine Hered for sin. 
Or was he an effeminate man living delicately ? 
Such are to be found in palaces, not deserts. 
What then was his attraction to the people ? 
They all counted him as a prophet (St. Matt. xiv. 5). 
He was a bold mission-preacher, denouncing sin. 
Also telling of the Lamb of God, the sin-bearer, 
Christ now tells them John was something more. 
He was the link between the old and the new. 
The messenger foretold by the last prophet. 
The herald of the coming Messiah (Mal. iii. 1). 
As such greater than all before him, How ? 
In position. As prophet of the highest (i. 76). 
In privilege. Other prophets saw Christ afar off. 
John had seen, heard, and baptised Him (St. Matt. 
iii. 17). 
Yet the least in the new Kingdom was greater ! 
Their position. Members of Christ’s Church, 
Born anew into the family of God on earth. 
Their privileges. Their Knowledge is greater. 
They know Christ crucified, in Whom they believe. 
Their gifts are greater—have outpouring of Spirit. 
Saints of the old 
dispensations are all equal in God's sight. 
Lesson. “ Ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
Il. JoHN AS A MAN. (29—35.) His influence. 
He had taught and persuaded multitudes. 
Publicans, too, had heard and repented (iii. 12), 


But in character. and new 
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All these now praised God for John’s life. 

But the Pharisees rejected God’s purpose of mercy. 
Did not repent, and now despised Christ’s words. 
See also how inconsistent the Pharisees are. 

Why did they blame John? For austerity. 

Why now blame Christ? For sharing social life. 
For mixing with publicans and sinners (xv. 1, 2). 
They are like children whom no game can please. 
But Divine wisdom includes all as her children. 
Some are moved by fear and some by love. 
Lesson. “In all thy ways acknowledge Hin:. 


CuRIstT TEACHING BY PARABLES. 


Golden text—ver. 11. 


Dec. 9rH. 
To vead—St. Luke viii. 4—15. 
IN’RODUCTION. Have read several times of Christ 
preaching the Gospel to the people, telling the glad 
news of His having come as the Saviour of the 
world. To-day’s lesson, one of many parables (or 
stories with a meaning) in which He teaches of His 
Kingdom, which is to gather together in one all men 
in Him. 
I. THE SEED Sown. (4—8.) 
Christ teaching out of a boat on the Lake of Galilee. 


The occasion. 


People standing on the shingle (St. Matt. xiii. 2). 
Describe the nature of the land near the lake. 
In fields close to shore hard-beaten paths. 
Flights of innumerable birds ready to pick it up. 
Rocks and stony ground thinly covered with soil. 
Tangled growth of weeds in neglected corners. 
Rich deep loam producing abundant crops. 
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Miss HANNAH’S Love-LeETTER. 


a. 


Describe sower scattering seed from his basket. 
Fruitless in three soils, prolific in one only. 
Hindered by birds, lack of moisture, weeds. 
Helped by good soil, sun, rain, and wind. 

But why did Christ teach in parables at all ? 
Those who wished to learn could do so. 

Such as the disciples and seekers after God. 

But those who cared not.would remain ignorant. 
Lesson. “Come, ye children, hearken unto me: 
will teach you the fear of the Lord.” 

If. ‘THE MEANING. (11—15.) The seed. 

This is the Word of God, however taught. 

By preaching—as by St. Peter in Jerusalem. 


—_ 


By letters—as St. Paul’s and other Epistles. 
By conversation—as Christ with His apostles. 
The soil. Men’s héarts in four different classes. 
Wayside. 
Caught away at once by the devil’s wiles. 
Rock. Slight impression, no permanency. 
Fall away from God under temptation. 
Hindered by cares, riches, pleasures. 


No impression made at all. 


Thorns. 

Bring forth no fruit to perfection. 

(rood ground. Carefully prepared to receive. 

Weeds of sin cleared ; dews of Spirit sought. 

Produces good result—fruit of good works. 

Love to God, the Giver of all good gifts (Gal. v. 22). 

As the penitent woman who anointed Christ. 

Joy and peace, as apostles in prison (Acts xvi. 25). 

Meekness, as Stephen praying for his murderers 
(Acts vii. 60). 


Lesson. * Take heed how ye hear.” 


MISS HANNAH’S LOVE.LETTER. 


RY ALBERT E. 


NG, } 
Sees ; 
LOWLY and steadily the sleepy 
white horse trotted up the vil- 
lage street, dragging the lum- 
bering cart of the carrier 
behind him, just as he had 
done every Saturday after- 
noon for the last fifteen 
and without receiv- 
hint from the 
same to a stand- 
garden gate, and, 
custom, he instantly 






years ; 
ing any 
driver, he 
still before Reuben Carter's little 
according to his 
fell asleep between the shafts. 

Tossing the reins upon the old horse’s back, the 
carrier looked out from under the white tilt, and 
seeing nobody about, descended to the ground. 

The carrier was a woman. Physically, she was a 
remarkably fine woman—tall, broad, lithe, possessing 
a face which no sun-burning could rob of its beauty ; 
and the ease with which she lifted out a heavily 


invariable 


HOOPER, AUTHOR OF “UP THE MOONSTAIR,” “IN THE FAR 
COUNTRY,” 


ETC, 


weighted basket from the back of the cart gave 
surprising testimony in respect to her muscular 
development. 

Having deposited the basket on the snow-white step 
before Reuben’s shop-door, she glanced over the gate 
into his garden. No shaven lawn or trimly tended 
flower-beds met her gaze; but hollyhocks of all colours, 
yellow valceolarias, flame-hued poppies, sweet-williams, 
and a hurdred other simple flowers, blazed like a floral 
conflagration in the golden light of the setting sun ; 
for Nature seemed to be having things pretty much 
her own way within the garden. Doubtless it was 
due to the art of man that there was nothing unsightly 


visible—that no weeds mingled with the flowers or 


overran the paths: but nevertheless, in this cottage 
Eden, Adam and his tools were out of sight, and the 
hosts of small brown bees seemed the only proprietors 
of its sweetness and beauty. 

The woman gave a quick sigh, and then, stepping 
hastily aside, she turned the shining brass handle of 
the door and went into the little shoy. ’ As the door 
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swung open to her touch, the shrill clamour of a bell 
fastened on the inside pealed through the house, and 
it did not stop ringing until she had seized its vibrating 
spring in her hand and forced it to be still. 

Reuben Carter’s shop was nothing more than an 
ordinary cottage parlour stripped bare of its usual 
furniture, with walls which were colour-washed a pale 
blue, and a floor scrubbed almost to the whiteness of 
new deal. In the middle of the floor stood a heavy 
butcher's block, also scrubbed white ; and on the block 
lay a knife, a saw, a steel, and a chopper, all as 
brightly polished as if they had only just come from 
the cutler’s. A single beam traversed the low and 
spotless ceiling, and from it hung a dozen glittering 
hooks, one of which supported a tiny piece of a loin 
of mutton. 

The carrier's eyes were resting upon this piece of 
meat when the door-bell renewed its clamour; and, 
turning round, she nodded to a mild-faced little man 
who at that moment entered the shop, bearing in his 
hands an enormous bouquet of flowers. 

“Good-evening, Miss Hannah,” said the new-comer ; 
and then he slightly raised his almost imperceptible 
eyebrows, and pointed to a Dutch clock in the corner. 

* Yes, Reuben, I know I’m five minutes earlier than 
usual, so I suppose my chop isn’t ready ; but I’m in 
no hurry.” 

Miss Hannah spoke quickly, and Reuben Carter 
watched her mildly and nodded slowly. Then he 
handed her the bunch of flowers, and she received it 
with a short, sharp, business-like— 

“Thank you, Reuben.” 

He did not speak again, but simply held out his 
hands, soiled with garden mould, for her to see. 

“T can wait,” she said. 

He nodded again, fetched a cane-bottomed chair 
from an inner room, waited to see her seated, and then 
vanished. A rush of water from a tap, the clank of a 
zine pail handle, and a vigorous splashing, sounded in 
Miss Hannah’s ears. and a few moments later, when 
Reuben re-entered the shop, his plump hands were 
pink and glowing. 

Solemnly, and in perfect silence, as if engaged in 
the performance of some religious function, he took 
down his joint of mutton, and, with the aid of saw, 
chopper, and knife, he carefully divided it into chops. 
There were three of them, and having selected the 
middle one, he hung the other two on their hook again. 

Butchering was not a mere trade with Reuben 
Carter : it was a fine art. He dealt solely in mutton, 
and never disposed of more than one sheep in the 
course of a week; but though his business was small, 
it was conducted in a very superior fashion, quite 
peculiar to himself. No Royal Academician ever gave 
the finishing touches to his picture with greater care 
than Reuben now began to lavish upon Miss Hannah's 
mutton chop. 

First he laid it flat upon the block, and, handling 
his great knife as delicately as if it were a surgical 
lancet, he deftly removed every ragged or unsightly 
piece of skin. Then he gently curled the tail-end 
round the bone, patting it and trimming off all super- 
fluities, until the chop lay on the block—a tiny island 
of rosy meat encompassed by a narrow band of creamy 


fat. Lastly, he stepped back, and surveyed his work 
in silent admiration. 

After this feat of skill Reuben’s spirits seemed to 
sink, and the wrapping of the chopin a sheet of white 
paper might have been the interment of a well-beloved 
friend, so solemnly was the ceremony performed. 

“You've nearly sold out, Reuben,” said Miss Hannah, 
breaking the silence as she received her Sunday’s 
dinner, and dropped certain pennies into the butcher's 
palm. 

“Yes; I shall move him all off this week, Miss 
Hannah,” he replied. 

It was a peculiarity of Reuben’s that he could never 
forget the deceased sheep in his mutton ; and some of 
his customers complained that this personal way of 
referring to his meat made them feel almost cruel in 
eating it. 

Reuben now stood before Miss Hannah, opening and 
shutting his mouth as if about to speak again ; but, 
with a dry click of his tongue, his lips closed firmly 
like a steel trap, and in silence he opened the shop- 
door and ushered the carrier to her cart. 

Without assistance, she stepped up to her seat, and, 
stooping forward, gathered up the reins, and woke up 
the white horse with a start. The wheels of the 
heavy cart were grating upon the road when a faint 
voice fell upon her ears. 

“Miss Hannah !” 

She jerked the reins, and the white horse stood stock- 
still, gazing straight before him with an expression of 
yacant bewilderment. 

*“I—I sup—suppose you have nev—never regretted 
your decision, Miss Hannah?” said the faint voice. 

The carrier thrust her head out beyond the tilt of 
the cart. and fixed her bright brown eyes upon the 
face of the little man who stood in the road. 

“Never regretted what decision, Reuben Carter?” 
she asked. 

The blood rushed to the butcher's face, 
stammered— 

*[—I’m sure I beg your pardon, Miss Hannah. I— 
I only meant, have you nev—never regretted carrying 
on your father’s business since his death?” 

“Never!” cried Miss Hannah sharply. 
Dobbin ! ” 

A shake of the reins startled the white horse into 
semi-consciousness again, and the carrier's cart rolled 
away. 

Reuben stood watching it blankly as it became 
smaller and smaller along the narrowing vista of the 
sunlit road, and when it had disappeared he suddenly 
collapsed. His knees seemed to double up beneath 
him, and as he sank down upon the lLasket which 
Miss Hannah had left on his door-step, he let his head 
droop forward, and covered his face with his hands. 


and he 


* Home, 


Il. 
“ Foois, both of us!’’ was Miss Hannah's impatient 
comment as the cart rolled slowly along the road. 
She sat perfectly still and bolt upright in her seat 
until the cart turned a bend on the road; but when 
she saw half a mile of level ground stretching away 
before the nose of the white horse, she knotted the 
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reins loosely, and hitched the loop over a hook in the 
framework of the tilt. 

Then she lifted up the gay bouquet which was 
lying beside her, and having examined it critically. 
she fumbled in her pocket, and drew therefrom a 
dog’s-eared little book. It did not look like an order- 
book or a receipt-book, for it was scarcely two inches 
square, it was bound in faded red silk, and its edges 
had once been shining gilt; besides. there was an 
expression on Miss Hannah's face which, to say the 
least of it, was not businesslike ; and every moment 
she would glance aside from the book to turn over the 
bouquet and examine some particular flower. She 
was evidently performing a familiar task which 
brought her little satisfaction: for as she glanced 
from her book to her flowers, and from her flowers 
back to her book again, she indulged in a soliloquy, 
which sounded very much like a dialogue carried 
on between herself and a person named Hannah 
Burchett, of whose mental attainments she had the 
lowest opinion. 

“And you actually call yourself a sensible business 
woman, turned thirty-five last Michaelmas? I’m 
ashamed of you, Hannah Burchett, that Iam! Wastin’ 
precious time on poytry books an’ flowers that don’t 
mean nothin’, or don’t know what they do mean if 
they do! Isn’t it always the same every Saturday 
evenin’ for the springs an’ summers an’ autumns of 
going on for five years’ An’ don’t you always say 
it’s the last time? Well! Then why d’ you do it?” 

Miss Hannah glanced fiercely between the ears of 
the white horse, which were rising and falling in 
time with the patient beast’s gentle trot; but re- 
ceiving no answer. she returned once more to her book 
and her flowers, ruffling the pages and perusing the 
petals as industriously as if she were studying botany 
for an examination. 

“There!” she exclaimed in disgust, “isn’t it always 
the way’?—was there ever anything so contrary? 
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“She went and picked up the letter.”—p. 27. 


Here’s an Ox-Eye, an’ that’s ‘A Token.’ plain as 
print; but what's it a token of, you silly woman? 
Tell me that, if you can. Does it mean this Monthly 
Honeysuckle, an’ is it ‘A Bond of Love’? Or does it 
print to this yellow Tansey, an’ say. ‘I declare 
against you’? I’m sure you may do what you like, 
Mr. Reuben Carter! an’ if you had any manners you 
wouldn’t say ‘No’ to a woman before she’s asked you 
to say * Yes’.” 

Miss Hannah held up her head proudly, and sur- 
veyed the landscape with very bright eyes, defying 
the sparrows, in spite of her heightened colour, to 
prove that she cared anything about Reuben’s senti- 
But the sparrows were far too busy with 
their own squabbles to give her any attention, so she 
looked down at her flowers again. 

“Roses!” cried Miss Hannah. “What's the good 
of making roses speak, I should like to know? They 
always contradict each other. Just look here : there’s 
a red rosebud, a white rosebud, a moss rosebud, a 
maiden-blush, and a dog-rose. And what does the 
book say? ‘You are young an’ beautiful ’—but that 
isn’t true now, whatever it might have been once ; 
then, ‘Ignorant of Love’—so it seems; then, ‘Con- 
fession of Love’—don’'t be silly, Reuben: how can 
you confess what you don’t understand; then, ‘If 
you love me you will discover it’—that’s true 
enough, anyhow: but if you think I’m going to tell 
you, Reuben, you’re very much mistaken ; and last, 
‘Pleasure an’ Pain’—an’ that’s truer ’n any of ‘em, 
though there ‘s precious little pleasure —-” 

Just at that moment an awful sound fell upon 
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Miss Hannah's ears; and dropping her book and her 
flowers, she made a frantic effort to tear the reins 
from their hook. 

A roar of swift wheels, a clatter of hoofs, a jingling 
of harness, and a wild shout of many voices sounded 
behind; then, before Miss Hannah could guide her 
horse aside, there was a shock which almost threw 
the carrier from her seat, and, amid a cloud of dust, 
a mail-coach went whirling by, all flashing with 
scarlet and glittering steel. 

Terror reduced the white horse into a motionless 
statue; and after gazing with straining eyes after 
the coach and its four great horses for a few minutes, 
the trembling woman gradually realised that she was 
still alive. and she said— 

“Thank God!” 

Then her indignation got the better of her piety, 
and she cried— : 

“How dare you, Hannah Burchett?) What with 
your folly an’ the drunken recklessness. of a driver, I 
have nearly lost my life, ngt*to speak of the danger 
to Dobbin an’ the goods! An’ who’s to say what 
damage has been done to the cart? What do you 
think your father would say if he was still alive?” 

Miss Hannah hooked up her reins again, climbed 
down from the cart, and, having patted Dobbin’s 


nose and spoken soothingly to him, she led him to 
the side of the road, and then walked round the cart 
to see if it had sustained any damage. At first sight 
she thought that all was well, but just as she wag 
about to return to her seat she caught sight of a 
big white “blaze” in the painted wood-work of the 
cart. A great splinter had been torn from the out. 
side of the cart just at the point which corresponded 
with the seat within, and it had left a ragged hole, 
big enough to admit the passage of Miss Hannah’s 
hand. 

Miss Hannah thrust her hand into the hole and 
drew out a letter, which she instantly dropped, as if 
it had been a red-hot coal or a snake. Leaving the 
letter lying in the road, she stepped into the cart, 
clambered over the seat. and, stooping down, began 
to feel with both her hands along the side of the cart; 

She gave an exclamation of surprise when her 
fingers came in contact with a little metal knob, 
The knob yielded to a slight pull, and Miss Hannah 
saw a gleam of daylight streaming through the ragg 
hole in the side of the cart. Stooping lower still, she 
saw that she was looking into a little locker which 
had been concealed beneath the seat, and through 
the ragged hole she could see the letter which she 
had left lying in the road. 








“*T didn’t know you could write, Reuben Carter.’ "—p. 28. 
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“Five years you’ve driven this cart, Hannah 
Burchett, an’ you don’t know all about it yet!” she 
said, addressing herself with her usual scorn. 

She did not waste any time in gazing into the 
empty locker. She went and picked up the letter; 
but she almost dropped it again when, on turning 
it over. she discovered that it was addressed in a 
childish roundhand to—* Miss Hanner Burchet.” 

“That ’s me, though it isn’t spelt quite proper,” 
she said; and feeling unable to stand under this 
second surprise, she returned to her seat in the cart. 

Over and over in her hands she turned the mys- 
terious letter. and when at last she tore open the 
yellow envelope, she was almost afraid to look at its 
contents. But presently she unfolded a sheet of 
paper, scrawled over with the same childish writing 
as that on the cover, and looking at the end of the 
letter, she saw the name—* euben Carter.” 

As if a flash of lightning had streamed from the 
sheet of paper, Miss Hannah instantly lost her eye- 
sight; and, try as she might, she could not read a 
word of the letter. Something swelled in her breast, 
rose like a lump in her throat, and burst, and at the 
same moment a gush of warm tears filled her eyes, 
and she could see again. 

“Why, Hannah Burchett! Hannah Burchett! 
Look at the date, you silly woman! It’s just like you 
to be crying like a baby over a letter written five 
years ago! Why, Reuben must have given the letter 
to father just before he met with his accident, an’ I 
doubt he forgot all about it.” 

With shaking hands she held up the letter to catch 
the fading sunlight. and, through the dazzling mist of 
tears which would rise into her eyes and flow down 
her cheeks. she read the message of five years ago. 

“DEER Miss HANNER,—i have tryed to talk and i 
cant say wot i wish so the skool master he is lerning 
me to rite and spel which i cant do rite not yet but 
this is to say i love you trew and all ways has and 
shall if you marrey me or no dont rite if you cant 
say yes but please be the same as ever as i shall be 
youre trew and faithfil frend till deth. 

; “ REUBEN CARTER.” 


!” cried Miss Hannah, “you 


“Oh, Reuben, Reuben ! 
thought I had read this letter five years ago. An’ 
you nearly spoke this evening when you asked if I'd 
ever regretted. But, Reuben, you shouldn’t have told 
a lie spout it)” 

Ill. 

THE western sky had changed from gold to grey 
before Reuben Carter lifted his face from his hands. 
But he rose from his seat upon the basket at last ; and 
his eyes rested for a moment upon the glory of the 
evening star which shone like a diamond on the 
slowly descending purple of the night. And a ray of 
the pure light, after its journey of millions of miles, 
pierced the eyes of the village butcher and drove the 
darkness from his soul. 

Expelling all bitter thoughts in a quick-drawn 
sigh, he heaved up the basket to his shoulder and 
went into the house. He even puckered up his lips 
and began to whistle, and if the tune which awakened 
the echoes of the empty shop was a sad one, the fault 
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was not in Reuben’s will, but in the musical taste of 
the chapel choir leader. 

Having disposed of his basket in a capacious store- 
closet, Reuben Carter went into his little parlour, and 
lighted the lamp. He kept it burning low to warm 
the chimney while he pulled down the window-blind ; 
then, having regulated the wick to its proper height, 
he drew an elbow-chair to the table and sat down to 
spend the evening. 

No pipe, no newspaper, no book lay invitingly 
ready to his hand, and at first it seemed that he was 
about to give himself up to a time of idleness. But 
after a moment's meditation he plunged his hand into 
his pocket, and, drawing out several copper coins, he 
tossed them on the table. 

They were Miss Hannah’s pennies—the price of her 
mutton chop! 

The butcher looked at them with an expression of 
disgust, passing his hand wearily over his smooth 
forehead and thrusting his fingers through his abund- 
ant straw-coloured hair. 

“ What ’s to be done with ’em?” he asked fretfully. 
“T can’t spend ’em, an’ the clock ‘Il soon be full.” 

He rose, crossed the room, and opened the front of 
a long eight-day clock which stood in the corner. 
From the interior, he drew out a number of rough 
blue bags, which looked as if they had been manu- 
factured by inexperienced hands out of butchers’ 
aprons ; and these he brought back to the table. 

Reseating himself, he untied the strings which 
fastened the mouths of the bags, and shook out their 
contents. Hundreds of pence and halfpence poured 
out and piled themselves up in a heap before him ; 
and as the pile increased in size, the look of disgust 
deepened on Reuben Carter's face. 

When all the blue bags lay limp and empty beside 
him, he began to count his pennies and to arrange 
them in tiny piles upon the table. It was a long job, 
and by no means a pleasant one, if the expression of 
Reuben’s face revealed the character of his thoughts ; 
but at last it was finished, and fifty-two piles of 
pennies five times told, gave the table a somewhat 
remarkable appearance. Fifty-two of the tiny piles 
clustered closely round the base of the lamp; and 
fifty-two piles were arranged diamond-wise at each 
corner of the table. so that the inner angles of the 
diamonds touched the outer circle of the pennies 
round the lamp. 

A sense of their artistic arrangement brought a 
gleam of satisfaction into Reuben's sad eyes; but it 
quickly faded, and thrusting his hands into his 
pockets once more, he leant back in his chair and 
gloomily surveyed his handiwork. 

But almost instantly he started erect in his seat, 
and his eyes sparkled strangely, while a rosy flush 
spread slowly over his face. He bent eagerly forward, 
raised a trembling hand to his ear, listening to the 
sound of approaching wheels, and then he sprang to 
his feet. Now his face was as pale as death, and he 
was shaking in every limb. 

At the same moment the sharp-tongued bell pealed, 
quick footsteps crossed the shop floor. and a knock 
sounded on the door of the little parlour. 

Reuben tried to speak, but no sound came from his 
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lips ; and he was just raising his hands distractedly to 
his throbbing head when the door opened and Miss 
Hannah entered. 

Bright red spots glowed through the brown of her 
cheeks ; but she spoke calmly. 

“You didn’t expect to see me again to-night, 
Reuben,” she said. 

The perplexed butcher shook his head slowly from 
side to side ; and he nervously pushed his elbow-chair 
about an inch towards the door. 

Miss Hannah advanced a step into the room, fixed 
her bright eyes on the butcher's face, and said 
sharpl: — 

“JT didn’t know you could write, Reuben Carter.” 

“J—JI—I’m sure I—I bee your pardon, Miss 
Hannah. I—I can’t write, I assure you. I—TI tried 
to learn once, but it was a—a failure.” 

* Answer me plainly, Reuben,” cried Miss Hannah. 
“Did you ever write a letter to me and entrust it to 
my father?” 

The butcher pulled himself together, and answered 
like a man. 

“T hope you’ll forgive me if I gave you offence 
such a long time ago. Yes, Miss Hannah, I did send 
you a letter by your father, a week before he died.” 

Miss Hannah came a step nearer ; and as she held 
out her hand, the tears rose again and blotted out the 
brightness of her eyes ; and a half-smothered sob took 
all the sharpness from her voice as she said— 

“Reuben. father forgot to give me your letter, and 
T have only just found it in the old cart. You told 
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me to say nothing if the answer was ‘No,’ so I've 
come myself to answer, because I—I want to say 
<“Wea”.” 

Reuben Carter’s fingers closed upon Miss Hannah's 
hand, his feet felt the ground more firmly, his 
shoulders became square, and several inches were 
added to his stature as he raised it to his lips and 
kissed it with a knightly reverence. 

Seeing her lover’s courage, Miss Hannah resolved 
that she would not cry; and, snatching away her 
hand, she said briskly — 

* What on earth are you doing with all this money? 
What does it all mean?” 

“Well, if you will know, Miss Hannah, it means 
mutton chops,” returned Reuben, with a grin. 

For a moment Miss Hannah looked blankly at the 
piles of pennies ; and then a thought flashed through 
her mind which sent the warm blood back into her 
cheeks again. 

“You don’t mean to say I’ve eaten all that mutton, 
Reuben Carter?” she began 

“Yes, I do, Miss Hannah!” cried Reuben readily; 
“and I didn’t quite know what to do with the money; 
but I know now.” 

“Do you?” 

“Yes !” cried the happy butcher, dashing his plump 
fist down on the table with such force that the two 
hundred and sixty piles of pennies all danced and 
jingled. And stepping close up to Miss Hannah, 
Reuben Carter whispered— 

“A Wedding Ring.” 
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BY OUR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


a} [KE a newspaper! A Univers- 
i) ity like a daily newspaper! 
What do you mean ?” 

“What I say. I consider 
Cambridge, for instance, in 
one respect, like a really high- 
class, well-informed daily paper, 
and I give the University great praise by saying 
so.” 

“T do not think Cambridge will feel flattered 
by the comparison.” 

“Oh yes! A newspaper, for example, is a 
faithful reflex of the daily life of the world ; in 
like manner, a truly national University is a 
faithful reflex of the life of the country.” 

“Oh! if you mean that, I suppose the com- 
parison does hold good.” 

“That is what I mean. So that young Cam- 
bridge of to-day—by which, of course, I mean the 
University—very largely reflects the feelings and 
features of the life outside. All schools of thought 
are represented ; but I was told by those who 
should know, that religious activity is growing 
stronger, and possibly also religious indifference 





is growing more marked, while the merely reli- 
gious formalist is a rarer being.” 

“You were told! What, then, have you been 
to Cambridge lately ?” 
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“Certainly ; and much enjoyed the trip. I 
learned something about the Cambridge of to- 
day. So ask any questions you like, my dear sir, 
and I will try and answer them.” 

“What form, then, does the religions activity 
chiefly take? Did you discover that? High 
Church, I suppose, like Oxford ?” 

“No; there you are wrong. There appear to 
be few extremes. The influence of men like Dr. 
Lightfoot and Dr. Westcott was instrumental in 
drawing various schools of thought together and 
impressing upon them a character of tolerant 
type.” 

“Well, what is the average Cambridge life of 
to-day ?” 

“The surface of college life is, I am_ told, 
more quiet and regular than thirty years ago ; 
though quite lately there had been a back current 
in certain quarters towards another direction. 
Perhaps more wine and spirits are consumed now, 
and noisy night-parties are perhaps rather more 
common, than ten years since ; still, on the whole 
there is a larger quiet average.” 

“And what has been the effect of recent 
legislation ?” 

“Tt has opened the doors so wide that every 
side of religious and secular life and opinion is 
represented. Consequently there is not so much 
of what may be called official and professional 
Churchmanship as thirty years ago. There are 
fewer clergy than there were, but then many were 
but nominal clergy. Concurrently, | am informed, 
individual Christian life seems to have spread 
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wider and grown stronger. There are more men 
now who are earuest Christians than there were 
thirty years since—so I am told. There is a 
larger number who avow scepticism, and a larger 
number who avow personal Christianity.” 

“One of the Cambridge residents whom I 
lately saw, the Rev. H. C. G. Moule, of Ridley 
Hall, gave it as his impression that ‘the last 
twelve or fifteen years has seen a marked develop- 
ment in individual Christian earnestness ; and 
along with it some very interesting associated 
efforts in Christian life and work. 

“<«For instance, for about ten years, in the 
Alexandra Hall, what would be called an Evan- 
gelistic meeting has been held on Sunday evenings, 
arranged by University men for University men. 
Some well-known man will be invited—often an 
earnest army officer—to give a short, pointed ad- 
dress on personal religion, intended to meet the 
case of men who make no religious profession ; and 
the business of the undergraduates interested in 
the work is to invite friends and acquaintances in 
the University to accompany them to the gather- 
ing. Great good has arisen from these meetings.’ ” 

“ Who arranges them ?” 

“They are managed by an association commonly 
and oddly called the Kikku.” 

“The what ?” 

“The C.LC.C.U., called Kikku for short. 
These are the initials of the Cambridge Inter- 
Collegiate Christian Union. It has its president 





and committee, and its representatives in every 
college, and all are students.” 
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“Then I was told of the Jesus Lane Sunday- 
school—-entirely taught by undergraduates. Many 
University men, it appears, engage in Sunday- 
school work, and also in parochial lay-work, in- 
cluding open-air preaching ; while, particularly in 
the last ten years, the interest in Foreign Mis- 
sions has been remarkably developed.” 

“Qh, indeed! In what manner !” 

“For about thirty-five years there has existed 
the Cambridge Missionary Union, the object of 
which is chietly to secure during the academical 
year frequent short meetings for University men, 
purely for the dissemination of missionary informa- 
tion at first hand. These meetings are held every 
Monday in the autumn and spring terms, and 
seldom fewer than fifty attend. 

“They meet at the Martyn Memorial Hall, a 
beautiful little structure adjoining Trinity Church, 
and built as a Centenary Memorial to Henry 
Martyn, mainly through the efforts of the Rev. 
John Barton when vicar of Trinity. The Union 
is worked entirely by University men. 

“Tn the same hall, I was told, meets every day 
a Students’ Prayer Meeting, which has continued 
without intermission for nearly thirty years. It 
is still well attended, though not so largely as in 
former years, for it has been the parent of many 
other gatherings for 
prayer and Bible 
study in the various 
colleges. There is 
hardly a college that 
has not a_ Bible 
Reading once a 
week, conducted 
entirely by the un- 
dergraduates them- 
selves, though some- 
times seniors are 
present. 

“In addition to 
the interest taken 
in Foreign Missions 
generally, Cam- 
bridge joins in the 
Universities Cen- 
tral African Mis- 
sion, and it has also 
a special mission of ft 
its own— the Cam- A CORNER IN MR, 
bridge Delhi Mis- 
sion, founded twenty years ago by the present 
sishop of Japan. It is well supported in the 
University both by men and means, and the 
missionaries in Delhi are men of the highest 
mental and spiritual calibre.” 

“ But the Cambridge men do something at home, 
I suppose ?” 

“Many colleges have their mission in some of 
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the poorer neighbourhoods of London. Thus 
Trinity has its mission in Camberwell, and §¢, 
John’s, Corpus, Pembroke, Clare, Caius, and 
others have their missions in different parts of 
London. The staffs are supported by members 
of the college, and the mission clergy are them- 
selves old members. 

“ All these things testify to a marked religious 
element in the University, and support an 
assertion of one of the seniors that there is q 
strong element of positive belief and earnest 
religious work.” 

“ How does Cambridge affect a freshmaa ? 

“ As to whether University life acts prejudicially 
on the faith which a young man may bring with 
him an answer is ditticult. A senior said, ‘So 
much depends on the “set” into which a fresh- 
man falls or permits himself to enter. It is much 
in the University as in the world without.’ 

“ Apparently there is a large number who are 
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unscathed by non-religious intluences, for the Rev. * 


G. W. Blenkin, Chaplain of Trinity, and Superin- 
tendent of the Jesus Lane Sunday-school, declares 
he has never any 
difficulty in finding 
fifty or sixty new 
recruits for — the 
school. Moreover, 
the Cambridge pa- 
rochial Sunday- 
schools are largely 
helped by  under- 
graduates, who also 
engage in other 
branches of ordinary 
parish work.” 

“Did you discover 
how the University 
Sunday-school | ori- 
ginated ?” 

“The origin of 
the Lane 
School is a matter of debate, two 
somewhat different accounts being 
given. One states that in 1827, ‘in- 
fluenced probably by what they had 
heen hearing ’—at a service at Trinity 
Church, of which the Rev. Charles 
Simeon was then viear—Mr. Wright 
suggested to some other under- 
graduates, chiefly of Queen’s, that 
they should take up Sunday-school teaching. 

“They were in a summer-house behind No. 7, 
Tennis Court Road, and it was proposed that they 
should commence a school for the children of 
Barnwell parish, which was then, it is said, very 
neglected ; and one remarked ‘that he had gone 
round to all the churches offering his services, and 
that they had been declined.’ 
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“As a result, the school was opened in the 
Friends’ Meeting House in Jesus Lane, and though 
long since it has removed to other buildings, the 
name has been retained. 

“The other version varies in attributing to Mr. 
William Leeke (once a Peninsular officer, after- 
wards Incumbent of Holbrooke and Rural Dean 
of Duffield) the idea of establishing such a 
school. When he had been at Cambridge some 
time, it occurred to him, so says the account, 
that there numbers of children. in 
Barnwell who went to no Sunday-school ; and 
as there were many of the members of the 
University who no doubt would be glad to assist 
in instructing them, it would be most desirable to 
form a Gownsmen’s Sunday-school.’ 

“He spoke to several of his friends, ‘who 
promised to become teachers,’ and was informed 
that it was probable the Friends would lend their 
meeting-house. The that Mr. 
Leeke did write to the trustee, and indeed, in 
company with Mr. Clarke, saw him and obtained 
permission to use the meeting-house ; also that 
certain gentlemen, of whom Mr. Leeke was one, 
canvassed the parish in pairs, seeking scholars, 
and ‘met with a large measure of success.’ 

“Mr. Harden, once of St. John’s, wrote: ‘IT can 
never forget my dear old friend Carr and myself 
going through Barnwell in search of scholars, 
previous to the opening of the school. 

““We went from door to door, but spent as 
little time as possible at each house, merely 
explaining our object and inviting the children. 
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In some cases it was not even needful to enter the 
house, for the parents were ready enough to give 
us the names of all their children of a suitable 
age, at the door. Great numbers were promised, 
and we put down the names of these, and also of 
those who were doubtful ; but on the day of the 
opening of the school, a larger number were 
present than we had even ventured to hope.’ 

“Other gownsmen, it appears, canvassed for 
teachers and obtained permission from certain 
clergymen for some of the children to attend their 
churches. At length the school opened, and 
though varying accounts have been given, Mr. 
Leeke put the number as two hundred and twenty 
—both girls and boys. Some twenty gownsmen 
were present, and some fellow-commoners’ wives. 
The teachers rose to thirty in number. 
Writing of those early days, one says : 

“*T shall not readily forget the shouting and 
uproar which saluted our ears on entering the 
building. The opening of ragged-schoois in very 
low neighbourhoods more recently, may supply 
similar instances ; but previously, [ should think, 
there never was gathered together such a set of 
unruly, boisterous, dirty, ragged children.’ 

“Mr. James Wright, of Queen’s, was the first 
Superintendent, and there were twenty-six classes. 
They were named after the alphabet. To avoid 
any partiality in their allotment, each teacher 
drew a letter from a hat, and that letter assigned 
his class. The letter, for instance, drawn by Mr. 
Harden gave him charge of some little girls, ‘ not 
one of whom,’ he says, ‘knew her alphabet. I 
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must confess,’ he continues, ‘that I was at first 
uot a little disappointed, but in a short time I 
became so fond of the children that I would not 
willingly have changed my class for any other in 
the schocl.’” 

“ And that school has continued ever since ?” 

“Yes ; and among the names of teachers who 
have afterwards become well known may be 
inentioned Dr. Westcott, Bishop of Durham ; Dr. 
Vaughan, Master of the Temple; the Rev. C. C. 
Fenn, of the Church Missionary Society ; Dr. 
Cotterill, Bishop of Edinburgh; Dr. Howson, 
Dean of Chester, who, together with the Rev. 
C. J. Conybeare, who was also a teacher, wrote the 
‘Life and Epistles of St. Paul’; and Bishop 
Vidal, who afterwards became ‘the first chief 
pastor of the churches of Western Africa.’ ” 

“ But how does the school prosper in vacation 
time ?” 

“The present Superintendent, the Rev. G. W. 
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Blenkin, son of the late Canon Blenkin, of Boston, 
informs me that the school is divided into sections, 
some being taken in large block-classes by himself 
and any other teachers who may be in residence, 
the younger classes being taken by the senior 
Bible-class lads, and the various sections meeting 
at different hours. 

“The school is closed for two Sundays only in 
the year. A children’s church is now connected 
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with the school, and there is also an evening 
gathering for choristers at seven o'clock. The 
choir-boys leave the college chapels about that 
hour when their parents have gone to church, so 
an informal school is held for them. Books are 
read, pictures and curiosities shown, and an 
address on some interesting subject is given. 

“The vicar of the parish of Barnwell, which js 
also known by the more ecclesiastical name of 
St. Andrew-the-Less, is ex-officio the President of 
the school ; and though not a parochial institu- 
tion, it has a connection with the parish. The 
present vicar, the Rev. J. Gilbert Dixon, pays a 
high testimony to Mr. Blenkin :— 

“« His task,’ says Mr. Dixon, ‘is a very onerous 
one. Every year a number of his teachers take 
their B.A. and go down, and every October he has 
to find a large number of new teachers to take 
their places. In vacation time, when the gowns- 
men are down, he masses the children for instrue- 


tion ; but, indeed, his manceuvres are many. He 
is a model superintendent, knows all the children’s 
names and Christian names, father and mother, 
and family histories, and exercises a remarkable 
influence over the children.’ 

“Mr. Blenkin is one of the chaplains of 
Trinity; he also has numerous private pupils, 
and is a most successful tutor. Tuition, therefore, 
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seems to be unquestionably one of his strong 
points.” 

“ And what about Ridley Hall ? 
at Cambridge for ?” 

“The Hall, I find, was founded in 1881 to 
prepare for Holy Orders young men who have 
taken their degrees ; and apparently it answers a 
distinct want, for about thirty men pass through 
it yearly who would otherwise have to read for 
ordination by themselves. The average stay is an 
academical year, though some students remain 
two years. 

“In these months, by lectures, classes, and 
personal intercourse, Mr. Moule and his col- 
leagnes, the vice-principal and tutor, prepare 
them for the bishop’s examination and for their 
future work as pastors and preachers. 

“The day begins with service in the little 
chapel—a charming building given by an old 
student; and Mr. Moule usually gives an 
expository address. He usually breakfasts with 
the men in hall, and it is amusing sometimes to 
see the various aspects presented ; for the men 
are from different colleges, and the successes or 
failures on the river, or cricket-field, or tennis- 
court are represented in the faces of the morning. 

“The forenoon is spent in lecture and in class, 
with recreation in the afternoon. If you step out 
into the ‘court’—that is a spacious square of 
lawn and garden, round three sides of which the 
red-brick buildings run—on a sunshiny afternoon, 
you will find that tennis is going briskly forward, 
and other men are doubtless on the river. Across 
the green stands picturesquely the little chapel, 
and round to the left, embowered in trees, rise 
the buildings of the Women’s College at Newnham. 

“Often one or other of the students walks 
with the Principal in the afternoon, and he 
speaks with satisfaction of the friendly and 
confidential intercourse which prevails between 
the men and their seniors. But it is not sur- 
prising that so kindly and generous-spirited a 
man as Mr. Moule should enlist the sympathies 
and the confidence of younger men, and I do not 
wonder that both he and Mrs. Moule should 
have a wide circle of acquaintances among the 


What is that 


gownsmen. They know about three hundred, I 
believe. And knowing them as he does, Mr. 
Moule remarked, ‘The single-hearted earnestness 
of a thoroughly Christian man is happily not a 
rare thing among the undergraduates.’ 

“<«Turing the Rev. John Barton’s incumbency 
of Trinity Church,’ he said further, ‘ the vicarage 
was a constant resort of young University men 
for religious and social objects, and,’ he added, 
‘there is every prospect that this will be continued 
under his successor, the Rev. C. J. Procter.’ 

“Tn many cases, I am told, the Deans—who are 
officially the ofticers of religion in the colleges— 
are men of strong and marked religious influence, 
and gather men in a very sympathetic way 
around them. Anyone spending a Sunday in 
Cambridge would perhaps be surprised to wit- 
ness the numerous open-air and mission services, 
Sunday-school work, etc., conducted by the 
undergraduates. 

“These efforts appear to be a steady growth, 
and largely flourish without any extraordinary 
effort from without. There have been great and 
masterful Christian leaders, such as the Rev. 
Charles Simeon of Trinity Church, who was a 
powerful teacher and leader of young men. He 
died in 1836, after fifty-four years of work. Yet 
in a sense these efforts now run alone; the 
seniors throw themselves into them, but the 
removal of no one head would cause them to lan- 
guish or expire. 

“The chief Nonconformist vodies are all well 
represented, and there is in the Clergy Training 
School a parallel institution to Ridley Hall, 
founded about the same time. It is conducted 
with distinguished ability by the Rev. F. H. 
Chase, B.D.. the Principal, aided by a Vice- 
Principal, and with the co-operation of the 
Divinity Professors. It knows no party in the 
Church of England. Ridley Hall, you know, was 


founded under Evangelical auspices. 

“Still, as I told you at first, all shades of 
opinion are doubtless represented in the Uni- 
versity, and the old colleges of Cambridge afford, 
to a large extent, a microcosm reflecting the great 
world without.” 
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“28hat are these Arrayed in White?” 


Words bu CHARLES WESLEY. Music by Jacos Braprorp, Mus.D., Oxon., L.Mus.T.C.L, 
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1. ri hat are these ar-ray’d in white, Bright-er than the noon-day sun? 
2. Out of great dis - tress they came, Wash’d their robes by faith be - low 
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These are they that bore the cross, No- bly for their Mas - ter stood; 
There - fore are they next the throne, Serve their Mak-er day and night; 
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Suf-f’rers in His righ-teous cause, Fol-lowers of the dy - ing God. 
God re-sides a- mong His own, God doth in His saints de - light. 
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3. More than conquerors at last, 4. He that on the throne doth reign, 

Here they find their trials o’er ; Them the Lamb shall always feed. 

They have all their sufferings past, ; With the trze of life sustain, 
Hunger now and thirst no more: To the living fountains lead ; 

No excessive heat they feel He shall all their sorrows chase, 
From the sun’s directer ray ; All their wants at once remove, 

In a milder clime they dwell, Wipe the tears from every face, 





Region of eternal day. Fill up every soul with love. 
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TEN TO ONE. 


EN to one is long odds at any 
time. But when the “ten” 
is represented by half a score 
of sturdy lads, of all ages 
and sizes, from fourteen years 
old downwards, what chance 
has “one.” when she is a slip 
of a girl of ten or eleven? 
None at all, one would say 
naturally; yet this small 
unit makes a brave struggle 
to win the day. 

The children stood in a group on the side of the 
heather-clad hill—-ten boys with sullen, obstinate faces, 
swinging their school-bags to and fro, and bringing 
them down on the ground every now and again with 
a spiteful bang. In the midst of the lads stood the 
“unit,” as her father called her—a mite of a girl, 
standing with her sun-browned hands wrapped in her 
white apron, her tender blue eyes all misty with 
rising tears. 

At their feet stretched the long, dark loch, and all 
above and around them towered the purple-headed 
mountains, already flecked with early snow. 

Far below them in the valley they had just left 
nestled a tiny whitewashed building, which was the 
school-house. From the direction of the valley, and 
but too evidently from the deserted school-house, the 
sound of a voice was borne upwards to the unwilling 
ears of the children. 

“ Bouf-bouf-bouf-bow-wow-wow /” 

The voice was full of piteous entreaty, 
into our language it said— 

“You won’t leave me behind—you can’t—you can’t 
—you won't /” 

The little maid lifted her beseeching eyes to the 
ten hard-hearted brethren. 

“Tt’s Losh,” she said wistfully. 
canna leave Losh behind !” 

“It’s too far to gae back,” said Duncan obstinately, 
a freckled-faced lad of twelve, and the one from 
whom the others usually took their cue in matters of 
dispute. “It’ll no hurt the beastie to bide there 
till the morn.” 

“Then I’m awa to fetch him by mysel’; you’re 
unkind laddies !” said the little maid resolutely ; and 
without deigning so much as another look at the 
frowning faces of the boys, she turned back and 
began to descend the hill. 

The ten boys stood watching her, half-doubtful 
whether Kirsty would really carry out her intention 
to return to the school-house by herself. But Kirsty 
was a determined little morsel, and meant what she 
said. With her elf-locks flying in the wind, her bare 
feet sped over the heather, heedless of the scratches it 
inflicted on her tender skin. The boys stole shame- 
faced glances at each other as they saw her long legs 
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“Oh, laddies, ye 


‘and skimpy red skirt disappear over the brow of the 
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hill, and then they silently plodded on towards 
home. 

The farm of Coilachan, the home of the Macpherson 
children, lay about five miles from the school-house. 
The ten boys and_Kirsty had to go and return this dis- 
tance every day on foot, except when the snow lay so 
deep on moor and mountain as to render it impossible 
for them to find their way amid the snow-wreaths. 
The school had then to be closed until milder weather. 

The scholars were all children, who came from the 
lonely farms sprinkled at long intervals over the 
hillsides of this bleak, beautiful part of the Highlands 
of Scotland. Five of the young Macphersons were 
brothers of little Kirsty, and the- other five, who 
matched their cousins in ages and wildness, were the 
orphan children of John Macpherson’s only brother. 
The boys were brought to Coilachan on their parents’ 
death some years before the story opens, and Kirsty 
had grown up to look upon the whole ten as her 
brothers. The lads were all fine, manly fellows, and 
very fond of their little sister, but often their wild 
pranks and thoughtless ways would vex her soft 
little feminine heart. 

The present occasion was an instance of their boy- 
like indifference to what touched Kirsty's softer, 
kindlier nature. The children were accompanied to 
school each day by a devoted old collie dog. On this 
particular afternoon Losh had contrived by some 
means or other to get left behind. When the children 
had walked some distance from the school-house, Losh 
awakened to the fact that the children had gone 
without him, and accordingly lifted up his voice 
piteously. The sound reached them, as they climbed 
the hill, and they were forced to stop and consider 
whether they should return and release him, or leave 
him to his fate. The boys looked at the dreary, fast- 
clouding sky, and the long stretch of rough, stony 
track which they had mounted with such infinite 
labour, and resolutely declined with one accord to 
retrace their steps. 

In vain Kirsty pleaded Losh would be hungry, he 
would perish with thirst, he would whine all through 
the long, weary night hours, wondering why no one 
came to fetch him. The boys hardened their hearts and 
refused to budge one step. So Kirsty returned alone. 

Although the school-house, sheltered in the hollow 
from the bleak winds which swept the moors above, 
looked near, Kirsty knew that she had a good two 
miles to return. The air was cold, and a filmy mist 
was rolling down Ben Achoile, and spreading like a 
veil of grey gossamer over the surface of Loch Ellan. 
The child sprang over the yielding ground, the echo 
of poor forsaken Losh’s howls lending wings to her 
bare feet. The distance was accomplished at length, 
and reaching the school-house, Kirsty shouted the 
dog’s name, Losh setting up a joyful barking as he 
recognised her voice and footstep. 

At first sight it did not look as if Kirsty’s mission 
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to her favourite was to be of much avail after all. 
The doors and windows of the school-house were all 
securely locked against intruders, and in addition 
each window was provided with an outside shutter, as 
a protection from the fierce storms which are frequent 
in the Highlands. However, Kirsty was equal to the 
occasion ; she had not come back two long miles for 
nothing. After trying one or two of the windows 
and finding them locked on the inside, she stopped 
and thought a moment. 

At the back of the house there was a tiny window 
which led into a cupboard, off one of the class-rooms : 
it was too small to admit any person big enough to 
be evil-disposed—surely it would not be fastened ! 
The little girl hastened round the house, and un- 
fastening the shutter which was secured by a hook 
and staple, it swung back against the wall. To her 
great joy, Kirsty found that the window opened 
easily, and she pushed it up and called— 

“ Losh, Losh!”’ : 

The dog yelped in answer, but made no attempt to 
come at her bidding. 

“Losh, Losh!” the child cried again ; “come then, 
puir laddie.” 

But as still the dog did not obey her, Kirsty seized 
the sill with her hands and drew herself through the 
narrow aperture. Once inside, the cause of Losh’s 
disobedience was soon explained. He was a prisoner 
in the larger class-room, divided from the one in 
which the cupboard was by a stone passage, the door 
being shut. Kirsty ran and opened it, and the dog 
bounded out and leapt round her, barking furiously 
in his delight at being released. 

“Down, Losh, down!” said Kirsty, pushing him 
back, and the dog, with the implicit obedience of the 
well-trained sheep-dog, dropped upon all fours, and he- 
gan humbly licking her hands to show his gratitude. 
Kirsty patted his smooth brown head and reproved 
him gently for his rough behaviour, when she noticed 
that in his frantic misery at finding himself forsaken 
he had overturned some desks and chairs. She set 
them in their places, and turned to leave the room, 
when she noticed something very alarming. A thin 
streak of flame was creeping slowly across the floor 
from the direction of the fireplace. To her horror, 
Kirsty noticed that it was a little stream of paraffin 
oil trickling from a lamp which lay overturned on 
the floor. The dog, jumping on one of the tables in 
the excitement of hearing his mistress’s voice outside, 
had knocked the lamp from its bracket with his long 
feathery tail. The oil had trickled across the floor 
and reached the fireplace. where a few glowing embers 
still remained on the hearth. Instantly a little flame 
leapt up and ran along the stream of oil, gaining 
strength as it went, until it reached the leg of the 
table, round which it curled, and smoke began to 
issue forth, and a smell of burning wood. 

Kirsty watched it dumbly, until it burst into smoke 
and flame, then, uttering a cry of dismay, the terrified 
child turned and fled. There was nothing to stop it, 
Kirsty knew: no water nearer than the loch. The 
school-house would soon be on fire, and there was no 
one at hand to put it out, unless she could reach 
home, and bring father and the boys before it was 


too late. To reach the window then, and clamber ont, 
and fly like the wind for the distant farmstead, was 
all she could do, 

Across the empty school-room she ran, her bare feet 
pattering over the boards, Losh at her heels. But, 
alas! poor little morsel, just too late. Only in time 
to hear a dull thud as the heavy shutter swung to, 
followed by the click of the hook as it dropped into 
the staple. 

A shrill scream broke from poor Kirsty as she 
realised what had happened, startling Losh, who 
crept away, whining, into a distant corner. 

She flew to the window, and pushed and shook it 
passionately with all her puny strength, but the 
shutter was made to resist more than the weak fists 
of a terrified child. 

In vain were all her thumps and cries ; the strong 
wood remained tough as ever, and the shutter refused 
to give way. 

Kirsty’s knuckles were red and skinned, and her 
small body aching with fatigue, before she desisted 
and sank upon the floor. A sense of despair took 
possession of her, and her very tears seemed to dry up 
with misery. 

She was alone and a prisoner in a burning house, 
with no prospect of rescue. She knew they would 
not miss her at home for some hours, and by the time 
they did and came to seek her, the fire would have 
done its worst, and only a heap of cinders would tell 
her fate. 

Gathering herself up, as she contemplated this 
dismal picture, she called Losh to her, and creeping 
once more through the school-room, she began to 
mount the staircase. It was a creaky wooden stair, 
leading to a sort of lumber attic under the eaves. 
Cases of copy-books, slates, pencils, and all such ne- 
cessaries, were kept there—for there was no town or 
village near where these things could be obtained. 
Here, amidst the dusty boxes, she sank down. There 
was a tiny hole in the roof where a chimney had 
blown in, in the last big gale, and this had not been 
repaired yet. A little air came through this, and 
Kirsty thought she might as well stay up here until 
the smoke from below came up and suffocated her 
and Losh. She wondered how long it took for a 
house to burndown. Perhaps—oh, perhaps !—someone 
in one of the farms near would see the fire, and come 
and rescue her before it was quite too late. Kirsty 
hugged herself pityingly, and waited. Oh, how many, 
many hours it seemed! She tried to say— 

“The boy stood on the burning deck,” 
but when she came to 


“Upon his neck he felt their breath 
And in his waving hair,” 


the thought of those cruel flames wrapping her in 
their fierce embrace was too much for the poor child, 
and she wept bitterly. At last the smell of burning 
penetrated even up to her nest in the roof, and with 
wide eyes and straining ears, Kirsty could distinctly 
hear the crackling of the fire. 

“Tosh, Losh,” she moaned, putting her trembling 
arms round the dog’s neck, and burying her face in 
his woolly coat, to shut out that awful sound, “ we're 
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going to be burnt to death. We’re going to be 
martyrs, puir laddie, so we must just say our prayers 
and dee.” 

Losh licked the tear-marked cheeks, and then, 
sniffing the air with an animai’s instinctive dread of 
fire, he set up a dismal howl. The little girl clasped 
her hands, and her quivering lips tried to frame a 
timid prayer. Suddenly she started to her feet, 
shaking with terror, for the attic was full of heavy 











Suddenly, before her dazed eyes, the door opposite 
her, which led to the outer air, fell outwards with a 
mighty crash, One rush, and the fiery boundary 
would be passed; but suddenly a breath of smoke 
passed over her, and giddiness seized her weakened 
brain. She staggered forward, and when the rush of 
smoke passed on, and dispersed in the fresh air be- 
yond, Kirsty was lying senseless on the hot stone 
floor, the bonfire raging around her. 











“ All his efforts to arouse his little mistress were unavailing.” 


suffocating fumes, and a dull burning sound came up 
from below. Kirsty tottered to the head of the stair- 
case and looked down. Flames were pouring forth 
from the school-room, and great tongues of fire were 
beginning to lick round the wooden staircase. Ina 
few minutes they would begin to creep up and enve- 
lope her where she stood. Petrified with fear, Kirsty 
stood looking down into the blazing abyss, until a 
new terror seized her, and she began to descend the 
stairs. She could not stay up there and wait for death 
while her only chance of escape was being cut off. 


Losh, who was awaiting her, could not understand 
the delay. He leapt backwards and forwards over 
the blazing heap of ruins, and whined. Then he 
licked her lifeless face and clenched hands, and 
pulled her skirt entreatingly. When he found that 
all his efforts to arouse his little mistress were un- 
availing, he lifted his chin in the air, and uttered a 
melancholy howl. 

* * 

“ Kirsty ’s late,” said Mrs. Macpherson, as she lifted 

the pot of steaming porridge from its hook in the 


* * * * 
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chimney, and placing it on the table, bid the boys fill 
their wooden bowls. “ How did she no come home 
wi’ you, laddies ?” 

The ten boys who were grouped round the fire in 
the large comfortable kitchen at Coilachan Farm 
looked at each other sheepishly, and no one replied. 
boy industriously bent over slate or 
lesson-book, and they had been ominously quiet ever 
since entering the house. 

They drew near to the table, and John Macpherson 
came in just as the children had each filled his little 
bowl from the steaming pot in the middle. 

“Where’s Losh?” was his query, looking at the 
leer-skin mat, where the dog was usually stretched. 
*T want him to help me bring the cattle hame.” 

“T’ll tak’ a look, and see if they ’re no in sicht,” 
said Sandy, the eldest of the lads, rising hastily, and 
voing out in the fast-gathering twilight. He looked 
up and down the dusky hillside, but there was no 
sign of Kirsty’s scarlet frock and white apron; but 
surely that was some dark object. creeping steadily up 
the bleak sheep-track towards the steading. 

Sandy locked closer; there was no mistaking the 
swift swinging pace—head down, tail drooped, red 
tongue, and gleaming eyes, shining in the half-light. 
It was Losh. ‘ 

“Losh, Losh!” cried the boy, and the dog pressed 
upwards, panting loudly. When he came up with 
him he did not heed the detaining hand laid on his 
collar, but swept past him, straight into the cheery 
kitchen, and up to his master’s knee. 

“Why, here’s Losh,” said the farmer. 
ye been, lad?” 

The dog laid his paws on Macpherson’s knee, and 
looking into his face, whined, and wagved his tail. 


Each was 
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“What has the beast got in his mouth?” exclaimed 
the farmer, taking something, all wet and crushed, 
from between Losh’s white teeth. He held it to the 
fire, and by its light recognised a piece of Kirsty’s 
Srock! 

“ Faither,” said Sandy. who had followed Losh in, 
“T maun tell ye the truth.” 

So the story of the boys’ churlishness and Kirsty’s 
kind-heartedness was told, and when the tale ended, 
the farmer turned sternly to the remorseful party, and 
bid them put on their bonnets and follow him. The 
boys obeyed, and with their hearts throbbing with a 
vague fear, they followed their father’s tall figure 
over the bleak moor, Losh going before. 

When they reached the brow of the hill, and saw 
the little school-house a mass of blazing ruins, with 
one accord they dashed headlong down the hill. Led 
by faithful Losh, they came straight up to where, 
amidst a heap of charred smouldering cinders, lay a 
little scarlet heap. With a shout of horror, John 
Macpherson strode through the crackling debris, and 
seized his little daughter in his arms. 

One look at the smoking mass of ruins showed him 
that the little school-house was doomed, and that 
help was useless. So, wrapping Kirsty in his plaid, 
and followed by the troop of frightened boys, he strode 
homewards. 

When the child was laid in her little white bed, 
she slowly returned to life, and her bright eyes 
regained an expression of consciousness. 

“Where's Losh?” was her first question ; and when 
the brave doggie was brought, she passed her hand 


‘ weakly over his wavy coat. all singed with the fire. 


“Dear, bonnie Losh !” she said softly, “ you saved my 
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life, puir laddie ! 
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HEART OF RELIGION. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. W. BOYD CARPENTER, DD, LORD BISHOP OF RIPON. 


“God is a Spirit: and they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 


#7} HRIST sometimes bestowed His 
§| loftiest teaching upon the low- 
liest people. It seems that He 
did in the case of the 
woman to whom He spoke 
these words ; but the truth is 
that there was no niggardliness 
about His methods. He never said or thought, as 
we do, that “anything will do” for the ignorant 
and the humble. He was ever at His best, and as 
His Father bestowed the glories of sunshine and 
the fertilising influence of the rain upon all, 
baptising with His blessing the fields alike of the 
evil and the good, so our Lord, the Son of God, 
showered rich and rare teaching upon the lowly 
as readily as upon the great and wise. 

And yet. was not the teaching whic’) Christ 
gave to this poor woman too lofty for her to 
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St. JOHN iv. 24. 


follow? She was one whose life and circumstances 
had lowered her range and scale of thought. 
Everything had tended to materialise her views. 
Her lot and fortune in life had not been elevated. 
She had sunk from one level to another, and each 
level was lower than the last, till at the hour 
when Christ met her, she was living a life which 
was shadowed by shame; and in the midst of such 
surroundings what wonder was it if her views of 
life had sunk? Whatever lofty ideals she might 
have cherished when young, now material things 
are first in her thoughts, and life’s heaviest burdens 
were to her those of physical weariness. When 
Christ speaks to her of the refreshing spiritual 
streams which can invigorate the soul, her mind 
is occupied with the physical needs. “Give me 
this water,” she says, “that I thirst not, neither 
come hither to draw.” It is just the need of 
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water and the weary burden of coming all this 
way to fetch it which is uppermost in her mind. 
Poor, weary woman, thirsty and foot-tired, she 
had sunk to that level in which physical relief 
seems the only boon. Her view of life is almost 
limited by her sense of physical need. 

And if her view of life is thus a material one, her 
religious views are material also. Her thought of 
God is of a local deity : “Our fathers worshipped 
in this mountain.” ‘There is a sacred spot where 
and where alone the Divinity may be met. His 
presence is circumscribed by geographical limits. 

To one whose ideas and thoughts were thus low 
and material we should have thought that it was 
vain to speak of high spiritual truths. But not so 
did Christ think. On the contrary, it was to her 
He spoke those truths which have been confessed 
to be among the loftiest that He taught. To her 
He spoke of the spiritual nature of God, of the 
perpetual streains of spiritual influence which He 
pours forth upon the world, of a worship higher 
than that of rite and ceremony, of religion deeper 
than that of mere external acts. All this seems 
above her power of comprehension and in ad- 
vance of the stage she had reached. 

But the highest things are often the simplest. 
Truths which are deeply spiritual are not neces- 
sarily hard to be understood. The teaching of 
Christ was lofty and spiritual, and yet how simply 
natural it was. 

For notice how near to nature is this teaching 

of Christ. He tells this poor woman that the 
real heart of the matter lies in the Spirit. Worship 
and the value of worship is in spirit, not in cere- 
mony merely. “In spirit and in truth ”—that is 
the heart of religion. 
. And this is quite natural and easy: for we too 
ever seek the spirit. We also measure the value 
of things by the spirit which we perceive to be at 
work in them. 

In conduct we do not measure men by what 
they do; we measure them rather by the spirit 
which prompts their action. We do not measure 
a man’s charity, or judge him to be liberal by 
the amount of his gift, but by the generosity of 
the spirit in which he gives. We know that the 
large gift may mean parsimony, and the small 
gift may mean liberality. We know that munifi- 
cence often signifies the desire of fame or applause, 
of recognition or decoration. There are subtle 
differences in men’s ways of acting, which we soon 
become conscious of. The kindness of some repels 
us; the kindness of others attracts. In the one 
case we detect self; in the other we feel that 
there is simplicity. It is by the spirit we measure 
men’s conduct. 

In the sphere of intellectual life we may illus- 
trate the same principle. The discoverer is most 
welcumed who discovers for us some law of nature. 


Thousands can discover facts; only a few discover 
laws. And what is a lawif it is not the spirit 
which is behind many facts? A law is just the 
spirit behind nature’s action. The facts are not 
fully understood, nor truly interpreted till the laws 
which bind them together are made plain. Law 
is the expression of the meaning of the facts. 
It is in a sense the spirit which animates them. 

In matters of affection we use the same judgment. 
Affection is the attachment of spirits. That which 
we love, when friendship and love binds us to 
others, is the imperishable spirit. Time touches 
the body; the lines are in the face; the silver 
threads are in the hair; the frame is bowed with 
the weight of time ; but love claims her rights of 
ministry and tenderness still. It is not the perish- 
ing frame that we love ; and though that too is 
dear, it is dear because it is the precious casket 
which holds the priceless treasure of our hearts. 

Time, which plays havoc with the body, works 
changes in the mind. Changed times bring 
changed thoughts. Those who have been brought 
up under the same roof go out into the world: 
they see life: they think for themselves: they 
think no longer as their father thought. But 
changed thoughts do not necessarily mean changed 
hearts. The old bonds of love are still what they 
were. It is not because they have held this 
opinion or that that they are loved. It is the 
dear spirit within which is beloved. The brain 
may grow feeble, the ideas may change; but the 
kindly heart, the pure soul, the upright character, 
the loving disposition belong to the spirit, and 
these are left to us, though frame and intellect 
lose vigour or move in different directions ; and 
as long as hearts remain, the bonds of love are 
strong. These show the spirit of the man, and 
it is the spirit which love seeks, and values, and 
claims as its own. The body and the brain-vigour 
are not the man himself. As a man’s spirit is, so 
is he: The spirit of the man is the man; and it 
is towards the spirit that the affection reaches 
forth its embrace. Thus it is natural for us to 
seek the spirit which animates conduct, the spirit 
which lurks behind the facts of nature, the spirit 
which gives force and permanence to affection. 

And our Lord teaches that true religion in the 
same way is not a matter of the outside form, but 
of the inward spirit. What we value in our fel- 
low-men is just what God values in our service 
and worship. We do not value ostentatious 
munificence, but we do honour large-souled 
generosity. Love does not yield itself to beauty 
of form merely, nor to vivacity of intellect merely: 
love, being of the spirit, seeks the spirit, and is 
drawn more by tenderness and kindliness than by 
outside show. And God, who is a Spirit, asks 
from us a service which is of the spirit, which 
springs from our real inward ‘being—which is not 
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local, or of the surface only, but is the homage of 
the very self and the loving tribute of the spirit. 
He asks not our hand merely, nor our time merely, 
but He asks our hearts. 

Such was Christ’s teaching. It was lofty, but 
it is so natural after all. It commends itself to 
us as just what must be true. 

A little thought will show us its fitness for the 
woman to whom Christ spoke. It revealed to 
her purer thoughts of God. God was no local 
deity, displaying His presence in Jerusalem only, 
or only in this mountain. He was a Spirit, and 
His presence was everywhere. She might meet 
with His presence not only when she climbed the 
sacred mountain, but in her daily life and its 
commonplace duties, in the house and by the 
well-side, in the simple task and in her own 
spirit. Such a revelation of God sheds a glory 
and a dignity upon life. Worship was not a 
mere passing ceremony to be rendered upon the 
altar at Jerusalem or on the mountain of 
Samaria. Worship was of the spirit, and the 
true worshipper was he who brought the worship- 
ful spirit into all that he did. All men had 
not the same work, or the same capacities ; but 
all men might bring the spirit of worshipfulness 
into every duty. God asked the spirit ; and the 
spirit would consecrate every task by doing it 
as unto the Lord. Not the High Priest at the 
smoking altar, nor the sacred functionary whose 
life was lived in the sacred precincts, was alone 
near to God. The ruler who remembered God 
might make his duty of government an act of 
worship. The Sovereign burdened with the care 
of the people and the perplexing details of a 


nation’s needs might transform duties into 
devotion. The simplest tasks, the humblest 


avocations, the most monotonous of duties, if 
done from the spirit, might become true acts of 
worship. If in the world, there were differences of 
administration—some reckoned as high, and some 
as low in popular esteem—there was yet but one 
spirit in which they could be rightly fulfilled; 
and in that one spirit all became noble and 
dignified, for the light of heavenliness and wor- 
shipfulness might illumine all. Just as the poet 
can discern beauty in the smallest flower, so the 
true worshipper discerns a heavenly beauty in 
simple tasks, and a worthy dignity in every station 
and calling of life. Thus religion sheds a poetry 
upon every lot, and lifts our lowliest duties into 
greatness. But it is not every spirit which carries 
with it this heavenly lustre. Actions performed 
for the sake of prudence or profit carry no such 
lustre. The spirit which is invested with the 
sacred light of Heaven, is the spirit which lies 
open to the impulse of righteousness. The 
religion which Christ commends is a religion 
which carries the highest obligations into the 


THE QUIVER. 


spirit of man. He bids man not be content with 
the worship which is without, but be earnest to 
listen to the voice which speaks within. God 
is a Spirit ; and in the spirit the voice of God 
can be heard. When we act at the bidding of 
conscience, doing right in scorn of consequences, 
we are not listening to a voice which is uttered by 
time. The very difference between actions done 
at the bidding of prudence, and actions done at 
the bidding of conscience lies in this, that our 
actions at the bidding of prudence are due to 
calculations drawn from experience and the teach- 
ings of time; but actions done when conscience 
speaks rise above the spirit of calculation. They 
are actions which spring from impulses which are 
higher than those of time. They are ventures of 
faith. They proclaim their reliance upon righte- 
ousness. They carry us out beyond time into 
what Carlyle would call the Eternities. Another 
spirit than that of prudence has spoken ; a voice 
greater than that of time has called us. As we 
follow its bidding, we are aware that it is a Spirit, 
which though it is within us, yet is greater than our 
own spirit. It is the voice of the Eternal, bidding 
us to follow His ight and not be afraid. It is the 
hand of God leading us into the darkness, which 
nevertheless can be illumined by His presence. 
Ah! here is one of the secrets of life, which may 
be discovered every day. Whenever, in sume 
simple matter, we make our choice between right 
and wrong, between the higher and the lower, we 
have just chosen God. The choice was so small, 
the circumstances so commonplace ; but a Spirit 
within urged us to the nobler path. That Spirit 
which spoke—was it ourselves? Ah! no, it 
seemed a part of us, but it was above us. It was 
the voice of God. 
sequences than we knew. In choosing as we did, 
we set free a Divine power to work ; we liberated 
the greater Spirit, the Spirit of the universe, Whose 
voice crying within had bidden us to follow the 
light. And this great and eternal Spirit which 
pleaded within, was the Spirit of God, enabling 
us to realise that above all life was our Father, 
the righteous and eternal King. 

The lesson is very simple. The pressure of life, 
its cares and duties, often make us weary. Like 
this poor woman, we feel that relief from its 
fatiguing exactions would be the highest. bliss. 
But better than relief from this weariness is the 
quickening of our spiritual perceptions. By these, 
our hearts may be refreshed. Then we may 
realise the eternal significance of little duties, the 
dignity of everything done as in God’s sight. 
We shall know how, all the world over, God is 
seeking men to yield Him the free homage of the 
spirit, the worship of a life in which everything is 
for God’s sake and all actions are actions of love. 
“The Father seeketh such to worship Him.” 


Our deed had wider con-, 
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A LIFE OF LOVE AND DUTY. 
THE STORY OF PRINCESS ALICE. 





EVER look back to my childhood 
ana girlhood as the happiest time 
of my life,” wrote Princess Alice 
at the time of womanhood. 


% 
Ao And indeed her early life was 
| 
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singularly free from care, and made 
bright by pleasant surroundings. 

She was the third child of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and was born at Buck- 
ingham Palace in 1843. 

The Prince Consort—her father—considered her 
“the beauty of the family,” and an extremely good 
and merry child. The 
Queen, her mother, speaks 
of her as “a very vain 
little person.” She was 
bright and child - like, 
sweet tempered and natu 
ral, enjoying perfect health 
and delighting in all bodily 
oxercises. 

Like all the Queen’s 
children, she received a 
most careful training, 
which fitted her well for 
the part she was called 
upon to p'ay in liie. 

As showing the kindly 
disposition the child pos- 
sessed, the following anec- 
dote is related of her early 
days, 

One of the Queen’s 
dressers was going down 
the corridor, when she 
passed the royal children. 
The little Prince of Wales 
made a joke about the 
great height of this person, 
but his sister Alice imme- 
diately remarked, in a voice 
loud enough to be heard 
by the dresser — 

“Tt is very nice to be 
tall ; papa would like us 
all to be tall.” 

Shortly before the Prin- 
cess’s confirmation the 
Queen wrote of her that 
she was “very good, gentle, 
sensible, and amiable, and 
a real comfort to her.” 

During the Prince Con- 
sort’s fatal illness in 1861, 
Princess Alice was often 
with him, reading to him 
and watching at his bed- 
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side with tender care; and when the terrible blow 
fell upon that anxious household and the nation, it 
was Princess Alice above all others upon whom 
the broken-hearted Queen leaned. 

It was she who conveyed all messages from 
Ministers and members of the household to the 
Queen; it was she who conducted the correspond- 
ence, and saved her mother in every way that deep 
love and marked ability could suggest; it was she 
who thought, planned, arranged, and decided. 

The feeling of irreparable loss she had sustained 
by the death of her father remained with her to the 
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end of life ; the earnest affection she had felt for him 
changed into reverence and adoration as years passed 
by ; when great events took place, she referred them 
mentally to his judgment, wondering what his opinion 
It was now that her insight into 
the mysteries of the life beyond was quickened, and 
the foundation firmly established of that unfailing 
trust and submission to God’s will which never 
left her to the end. 

In July, 1862, Princess Alice was married to 
Prince Louis of Hesse, and the young couple took 
up their residence at Darmstadt. It was a great 
change from her English home. The house in which 
they lived was small and unpretentious, and they had 
few servants. It was, so to speak, a passage from 
the mansion to the cottage. Yet true love and fervent 
affection were there, with a single eye to duty, which 
brought great happiness to the good Princess. 

“T do strive” (she wrote to her mother) “earnestly 
and cheerfully to do my duty in my new life, and to 
do all that is right—which is but doing what dear 
papa would have wished.” 

And she received her just reward. For a nation, 
like an individual, has a habit of falling in love with 
a true and sympathetic character, and the people of 
Hesse were soon enthusiastically attached to the 
sweet-mannered English princess. 

“T thank the Almighty daily,” she writes, “ for 
our peaceful homely life, in which sphere we can do 
a good deal of good to our fellow-creatures. Our 
life is a very, very happy one. I have nothing on 
earth to wish for.” 


would have been. 
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THE GRAND-DUCAL DARMSTADT. 


PALACK, 


She was already fully occupied. Not contented 
with becoming patroness of benevolent. institutions, 
she desired ‘to see for herself the condition of the 
people whom she endeavoured to help through these 
agencies. 

Troubles had begun to come upon the young 
couple : dear friends were passing away, sadness had 
taken its place side by side with joy, and the true 
meaning of life had grown clear and distinct. 

“Once when we have all fulfilled our allotted 
duties,” she writes, “and overcome that dark night, 
then, please God, we shall be together, never again 
to part!” 

In 1866 the short sharp war between Prussia and 
Austria took place, during which Prince Louis, her 
husband, was engaged in several battles. 

At this time her anxiety on her husband’s account 
was intense.’ Just after the birth of one of her child- 
ren she could hear the guns of the contending 
armies, and knew that Prince Louis would prob- 
ably be in the fray. 

“The times are hard,” she writes. “It requires 
all a Christian’s courage and patience to carry one 
through them ; but there is one Friend who in the 
time of need does not forsake one, and He is my 
comfort and support.” 

The great want of trained nurses having been ex- 
perienced during this conflict, the princess founded 
in 1867 a Ladies’ Union, the object of which was to 
nurse and support the wounded in time of war and 
to train nurses in time of peace. <A great success 
attended the movement, the members of the Union 
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soon numbering 2,500. 
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Another benevolent society founded by the 
Princess about the same time was that for the 
encouragement of female industry, the object of 
which was to receive and sell women’s work. By 
these and such valuable services did the Princess 
prove her devotion to the interests of her people. 

In 1870 came the outbreak of the terrible war 
between France and Germany. Prince Louis was in 
the thick of the fighting. 

The Princess, though nearly crushed with anxiety, 
was yet foremost in 
setting an example 
of devotion and in 
attending to the 
wounded. 

“Tam very sleep- 
less,” she writes, 
“and never without 
headaches ; but one 
has neither time nor 
wish to think of 
oneself.” 

Daily she heard 
the muffled 
for the funeral pro- 
cessions of soldiers 
who had died ; daily 
she visited the hos- 


drums 


pitals, and witnessed 
scenes of suffering 
such as made her 
heart bleed. At 
length, however, the 
war ended and her 
returned, 
to her great joy, 
unscathed, and they 
went to Berlin to 
take the 
rejoicings which fol- 
lowed the conclusion 
of the war. 

A terrible 
dent occurred in 
May, 1873, which cast a deep shadow over the 


husband 


part in 
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H.R.H. PRINCESS ALICE, JULY 17, 1878. 


acci- 


Princess’s life. 

Her little son Fritz fell from of the 
palace at Darmstadt, and so severe were his injuries 
that he died a few hours later. 

“The horror of my darling’s sudden death,” she 
writes, ‘at times torments me too much, particularly 


a window 


waking of a morning ; but often when [ think he is 
at rest, free from the sorrow we are suffering and 
from every evil to come, I feel quite resigned.” 
During the latter years of the Princess’s life she 
had the satisfaction of seeing the good works she 
had commenced extend and grow in importance. 
The Princess’s own hospital, in which she took the 
ureatest interest, was completed; ‘The Alice 
Ladies’ Union” was doing good work ; “The Alice 
Society for the Education and Employment. of 
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Those who 
laboured in connection with these and other institutes 
under the direction or patronage of the Princess 
worked harmoniously and well, owing to the tact, the 
grace, and the unwavering kindness of their royal 
patron. So that long ere middle life the Princess had 
made her mark firmly on the land of her adoption. 

On the 18th of November, 1878, the Princess 
Victoria Alberta, eldest of the 
children, was suddenly seized with diphtheria, 

At once the other 
children were 
lated, and the brave 
Princess —_ superin- 
tended the nursing 
of her child. 

Then in 
succession the same 
terrible 
tacked her husband, 
and 


Women of all Classes ” was prospering. 


Princess Alice’s 


iso- 


swift 
disease at- 


Prince Louis, 
all the other child- 
ren save one. 

On the 16th the 
Princess May—her 
“Sunshine,” as the 
mother called her— 
died of the malady. 
“Our sweet May 
waits fer us up 
there,” writes Prin- 
Alice to the 
Queen, “and is not 
going through our 
agony, thank God! 
I don't touch on the 
anguish that fills 
me, for God in His 
mercy helps me, and 
it must be borne ; 
but to-day the fear 
and anxiety for 
Ernie is still greater. 
This is quite agon- 


cess 


ising to me. His voice is so thick, new membranes 
have appeared, and he cries at times so bitterly, but 
he is gayer just now.” 

On the 22nd of that month the Princess could 
report her son “ For 
myself, darling mamma,” she writes, “ God has given 
me comfort and help in all this trouble, and I am 
sure His spirit will remain near us in the trials to 


Ernest as out of danger. 


come.” 

“Life is not endless in this world, God be praised!” 
she writes in a later letter. ‘‘ There is much joy— 
but oh ! so much trial and pain; and as the number 
of those one loves increases in heaven, it makes our 
passage easier—and Home is there.” 


She was indeed now near Home. On the 7th of 


December, having nursed her husband and children to 
convalescence, she herself was seized with diphtheria, 
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It is thought she must have caught the infection 
whilst nursing her husband. 

Throughout her illness she showed wonderful 
patience, gentleness, and obedience to the doctors’ 
instructions ; but on the morning of the 14th of 
December, the seventeenth anniversary of her father’s 
death, she passed away to the Home for which the 
trials she had passed through had so well prepared her. 

Her last words were, “ From Friday to Saturday— 
four weeks—May—dear papa”; her little one, who 
had been taken from her just four weeks before, and 
her adored father, being last in her thoughts, and, 


perchance, even then within range of her spiritual 
vision. 

The letters to her mother, Queen Victoria, are 
amongst the most affectionate, sweet, and tender 
that have ever been penned. Seldom have such 
fervent affection to parents, such love for husband 
and children, such devotion to duty, and such faith 
in God’s all-pervading presence, been exemplified in 
any single collection of correspondence as that which 
appeared in the book issued a few years after her 
decease, having a preface by her sister, the Princess 


Helena. F. J. Cross, 


A HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPE. 





R,. JOWN COMYN sat 
one cloudy February 
afternoon, considering 
his affairs. His sur- 
roundings were not 
calculated to improve 
the light in which 
he regarded his pro- 
spects. The fire was 
half out; he had not 
troubled to poke it at 
that critical moment 
in the existence of a 
fire, when the small 
coal is caked above 
and hollow beneath, 

and when the timely touch may arouse a cheerful 

blaze. The hearth was heaped with grey ashes; he 
had no womankind about him to sweep it up, and 
make it all clean and bright. The furniture of the 
rooms had been handsome and solid once, and the 
paper may at some remote date have boasted a flowery 
pattern ; but everything was shabby now. The foils 
and singlesticks hanging on the racks on the walls 
were dusty and unused ; the photographs of fashion- 
able beauties and celebrities were dusty too, and one 
or two of them hung askew, and still smiled. There 
was a safe in one corner, and a row of law-books on 
the dustiest shelf of all ; it was to be supposed that 

Mr. Comyn studied law when he studied anything at 

all. - He was a tall, thin young man, with dark hair 

already wearing thin upon the temples, and eyes that 
looked darker than they were, so deeply were they set 
beneath his brows. 

Outside was the wet gloom of the short February 
afternoon, and within, John Comyn studied papers, 
and added up figures, and made long calculations, all 
of which only seemed to deepen the darkness upon his 
face. 

“Get out!” he said roughly to a little fox-terrier, 
who crouched in front of the dying fire, ostentatiously 
shivering, and watching his master anxiously to see if 





he was going to put on any coals. Paddy removed 
himself an inch or two, as Mr. Comyn got up witha 
hasty push to his chair, and then returned to the very 
centre of the fireplace, put two small white paws in- 
side the fender, and shivered more than ever. Paddy 
couldn't understand it. Why wouldn’t his master sit 
down as usual, and let him lie close to his feet? He 
uttered a little questioning whine as his bright eyes 
turned upon the tall figure pacing up and down, but 
got no reply. 

“A hundred and eighty pounds !” muttered Comyn 
to himself. “If Forbes could only wait till next 
week! If I had just those few days’ time !—and 
there isn’t a soul to lend me a penny.” 

Heavy footsteps passed continually up and down 
the stairs outside, and the roar and rumble of carts 
and carriages sounded dully from the end of the 
street. But at last a slower tread came up from 
below, stopped on the landing, made a shuffling step 
or two, and then stopped again. A knock sounded at 
the door, and Paddy jumped up with a shrill bark. 

“Come in!” shouted Comyn, standing still in the 
middle of the room, and turning his head over his 
shoulder to see who entered. The door opened slowly, 
and an old man made his appearance hesitatingly. 

“Why, Archer, is that you?” said the young man, 
with an air of relief. ‘Come in, and shut the door. 
Whats the matter, eh?” 

“Why, I’ve had a fright, Mr. John: that’s what it 
is,” returned the visitor. He sat down heavily on a 
chair near the door, and wiped his forehead with his 
checked handkerchief. “I’ve had a deal of trouble 
since I seen you, sir.” 

“Sorry for that,” said Comyn, dropping into his 
arm-chair again. ‘“ Nothing wrong with Mrs. Archer, 
I hope—or yourself?” He spoke carelessly, with his 
eyes fixed on the fire. “A hundred and eighty 
pounds!” rang over and over again in his brain. 

“No, sir; we’re both well enough, I’m glad to say. 
But I should like to tell vou all about it, Mr. John, if 
you’ve got five minutes to spare. Not to inconveni- 
ence yon, sir.” 
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“All right, Archer; goon. How’s business?” 

“Well, sir,” said the old man, drawing his chair a 
little further into the room, “business has been 
pretty bad lately ; but it ain’t that. It were never a 
large business, you know, but we did pretty well— 
pretty well ; and we managed to lay by a little here 
and there, And we lived very close, we did, Mr. 





“We've had bad times, and we’ve had good tiriés; 
and twice we’ve had to draw it all out and begin 
again; but we done it, Mr. John!” 

“T’m sure I’m very glad to hear it, Archer,” said 
the young man languidly. “Then I suppose you’te 
going to give up the shop and go down to Ashwell 
for good?” 


-\ 
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“Old Archer struck his fist on his knee.” 


John, and we hadn’t any to come after us: so we laid 
by every penny we could for when we should get old 
and wanted comfort. We'd planned itall out, Martha 
and me. We wanted to go back to the old place, Mr. 
John—we didn't neither of us want to die in Shore- 
ditch. D’ye mind the cottage by the ponds—round 
Lor’ bless me ! 
you've often gone by it when you went a-fishin’ for 
perch, when you was only a bit of a boy. A green 
gate it had, and a bit of a porch over the door.” 

Mr. John nodded. 

*[ was born there, I was. It’s a cottage with a 
bit of a garden two rooms and a wash'us, as neat as 
can be; and it’s more than twenty year ago that 
Martha and me made up our minds to save and lay by 
till we got enough to buy that cottage and go back 
there to end our days.” Old Archer struck his fist on 
his knee. “And we done it,’ he said, looking 
tiumphantly at the listless figure in the arm-chair. 


“Not just yet I ain’t, sir. The lease has a few 
months more to run, and we think we ’ll just wait for 
the rest of the time, as nobody would go for to take it 
from us for that time. And I hear they’re going to 
pull down the row then. But about the money, sir. 
I’ve got it here.” 

“What in the world have you brought it here for?” 
said Mr. John, sitting up suddenly and looking at 
him. 

“ Why, for this, sir: I’ve been robbed of some of it 
a’ready.” Archer drew his chair nearer still. “It’s 
two years ago now since I put it in some mines—out 
in Portugal, they was—and Mr. Soames, as done it all 
for me, he said they was as safe as the bank. Six per 
cent. they paid, and I thought I was doing pretty well. 
And now to-day, Mr. John, I hear that they wasn’t 
safe. It was Martin, next door, as told me; he’s got 
a clear head for business. and he heard it in the City. 
Lord! I can’t tell you how I felt! My money, sir; 
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my money, as me and Martha worked hard for, to go 
in them Portugal mines, and us maybe left with 
nothing! I tell you I was allof ashake. I went off 
at once, and I says to Mr. Soames, ‘Sell out,’ I says. 
He says, ‘It’ll be at a loss.’ I says, ‘Sell out! 
What’s gone’s gone, but I won’t risk no more.’ So he 
thought me an old fool, I daresay, but he does it, 
and pays me my money—and I’ve got it here.” The 
old man drew a much-worn pocket-book from his 
breast-pocket, and laid it with shaking hands upon 
the table. “Twenty pound of it’s gone, Mr. John— 
twenty pound as we toiled early and late for, and 
saved and scraped for twenty years—me and Martha. 
There, I won’t say no more about it, sir; but a man 
feels it hard. And, thank God, I’ve got two hundred 
and twenty pounds left, and here it is.” 

“Two hundred and twenty pounds !” repeated Mr. 
John, quietly looking at him. 

“Yes, sir. And I want you to take care of it for 
me, if you "ll be so good.” 

“Take care of it for you?” Mr. John burst into a 
nervous laugh. “I haven’t taken much care of my 
own, Archer.” 

“Why, no, sir; and sorry I’ve been to see it. But 
I’ve said to myself—if I may make so bold—I’ve 
said to myself that you was but young yet, and would 
get a bit wiser and steadier-like as you got on.” 
Archer leaned forward, and put his toil-worn hand on 
Mr. John’s shoulder. “It has been quite a trouble to 
us, sir. You see, being my old. master’s son, and 
Martha having been your nurse, we always had a sort 
of pride in you, and looked for you to make a name, 
and get on, and be rich and high. And we’ve been 
a little disappointed—I don’t make no secret of it. 
But there ! you’ve got all your time before you,” said 
the old man, with a cheerful slap upon his knee. 
“ And as clever as you be, and such a way with you, 
Mr. John, and with your handsome face—why, you ‘ll 
do it yet, and be as your father ‘ud be proud to see 
you.” 

Mr. John had put his elbows on his knees and his 
face in his hands, but after a moment or two he 
looked up. 

“T’ll come to you and Martha when I want a 
character,” he said, with a forced laugh. ‘Now, 
about this money. What do you want about it? 
Why don’t you put it in the bank?” 

“T can’t to-night, sir. It’s too late, and I have to 
go away on a bit of business to-morrow for two or 
three days. And the fact is, I don’t care to take it 
home with me. I’ve got so nervous about it, and it 
might ha’ got about through Martin as I’d gone to 
draw it out. They’re a bad lot down our way. and 
they get worse every day. And I thought to myself 
as you ’d got a safe.” 

“There isn’t much in it—only some old papers,” 
said the young man, with a dreary smile. 

“ Well, sir, if you would just put my money in it, 
and keep it for me till next week, you would be 
doing me a kindness. You see, I know it'll be all 
right with you.” 

Mr. John got up with a hasty movement, and began 
to walk up and down the room. 

“Two hundred and twenty pounds,” he said softly. 
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“That's it, sir,” said Archer simply. 

Mr. John stopped, and stared out of the window 
into the gloomy twilight. The lamp-lighter was 
coming down the street on the other side, and he 
watched the little yellow flames spring up one after 
the other at the touch of his rod. The street was 
very quiet ; only the muffled roar of London sounded 
from the great thoroughfare beyond. 

“All right, Archer,” said Mr. John, turning 
sharply round. “I'll keep it for you, if you like. 
Put it in yourself.” 

He unlocked the safe, and Archer put in his pocket- 
book, and saw it locked up with great solemnity, 
Then he drew a long breath, and began to button up 
his shabby great-coat for departure. 

“Tell Martha I’m going to turn over a new leaf,” 
said Mr. John excitedly. “I know I’ve been a fool, 
And, Archer—you're a good fellow. I believe you 
would do anything you could to help me—wouldn't 
you, now?” 

“That I would, sir,” said the old man, with a beam- 
ing face. 

“Why, of course you would! I knew it. 
when will you come for the money? ” 

“Tt’s Friday to-day, sir. I’ll come next Thursday 
evening, if that won’t be inconvenient.” 

“All right. Good-bye, and give my love to Martha. 
Your money is all right, you know.” 

“Yes, sir. It’s a weight off my mind, I can tell 
you. Good-night, Mr. John, and thank you.” 

His footsteps went heavily down the stairs again, 
and Mr. John was left to himself in the dreary room. 
He struck a match and lit the gas.. It was only half- 
past four by the little clock on the mantelpiece, 
although it was already dark. He sat down in his 
arm-chair again, and stared at the fireplace, while 
Paddy nestled up close to him. Then he opened the 
safe again and counted the notes: two notes for 
fifty pounds, five for twenty, and two tens. 

“It’s perfectly safe,” he said to himself, half aloud. 
“Good heavens !—it’s just salvation for me, and 
quite safe for Archer, poor old chap! He would let 
me have it without a word—I almost wish now that I 
had told him. Let’s see, now. To-day is the nine- 
teenth. Ican run down to the club and settle with 
Forbes to-night. Then I shall get the cheque on the 
twenty-fourth : that’s certain. Aunt Esther isas safe 
as the bank. The money will be here in plenty of 
time for Archer when he comes on the twenty-fifth, 
and he will be none the wiser. And then——” Mr. 
John rose from his chair and stretched his arms above 
his head, “ then—I’ll go straight and cut all the old 
lot.” He began to laugh. “Martha shan’t be dis- 
appointed,” he said, laughing still. 

Archer and his old wife slept soundly that night. 

“It’s a comfort to know as it’s all right and safe,” 
said they, as they extinguished the light in the shabby 
little grocer’s shop, and saw that everything was 
secure for the night. And at the same moment Mr. 
John had entered the heated smoking-room of his 
club, and was deep in conversation with a pale, under- 
sized young man of dissipated appearance. 

“Two fifties, four twenties, um! that’s right,” said 
Forbes. “And here’s your IO U. Glad you found 
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you could manage it in time; it would have been 
pretty near ruin for me, I can tell you.” 

“Jt wasn’t likely that I shouldn’t pay my debts,” 
gaid Comyn coldly. “No, I shan’t stay to-night; I 
only came to pay you.” 

And as ‘he stepped out again into the cold and 
darkness of the night, he knew that he would have 
done anything in the world to be able to live over the 
last few minutes again, and hold old Archer’s money 
in his hand once more. 

Il. 

JoHN COMYN scarcely knew how he got through the 
next four days. They passed in a perpetual conflict, 
a constantly recurring argument. He woke in the 
morning with a terrible consciousness upon him, and 
argued the whole question through again, to convince 
himself that really there was no harm in what he had 
done. Archer would have lent it to him cheerfully ; 
Archer would not lose a penny by it: the whole thing 
would be over in a week, and no harm would be done. 
He managed, somehow, to persuade himself of this, 
and then—in the middle of any occupation, or when 
he was sitting quietly by himself, the misery and 
shame would re-assert itself, and the whole wretched 
question would have to be argued through again. 

The twenty-fourth of February was his birthday ; 
and his rich old aunt invariably sent him a cheque 
for two hundred pounds as a birthday present to her 
favourite nephew and godson. It was certain; it was 
as safe as anything could be, he repeated to himself. 
Aunt Esther had never failed him yet, and he was a 
fool to worry and torment himself so about it. 

And so the days dragged on, and the morning of 
the twenty-fourth cameat last. A clear cold winter’s 
morning, with a blue sky and driving white clouds. 

The post came at eight, and Comyn always found 
his letters waiting for him when he came in to break- 
fast. But to-day he was earlier, and when he came 
into his sitting-room at a quarter-past eight. his first 
glance was for his letters. There were none upon the 
table, and he rang the bell furiously. 

“Bring up my letters, please,” he said, walking to 
the window and speaking over his shoulder. He was 
afraid to turn round; he thought he must look 
strange. 

“There ain't no letters for you to-day, sir,” said 
the servant, aggrieved at such unusual proceedings. 

“The postman hasn't come yet, perhaps?” he said 
quietly. 

“Yes, he have, sir. He was early this morning.” 

“Bring up breakfast, then, as quick as you can.” 
Mr. John still stood staring out of the window when 
the servant left the room. “It will come by the 
eleven-o’clock post,” he said to himself. “It must 
have been delayed.” He felt queer and strange as he 
stood there, watching the people go hurrying by in 
the windy sunlight ; it struck him suddenly that it 
was a very cold day, and he went over and sat down 
by the fire to warm himself. Two hours and a half 
before the postman could come again! And there 
was the same argument beginning again in his mind: 
the same sickening explanation and self-justification, 
which had lost now even the momentary effect they 


had before. And the time went on in a pretence of 
eating breakfast, a pretence of reading the papers, 
and at last in no pretence at all, but a desperate 
anxiety. And eleven o’clock came and passed, and 
brought no letter. 

“ There’s only one chance now,” he said to himself, 
with white lips. He got out a time-table and studied 
the trains. There was one at two-fifteen that would 
bring him to Marston, the nearest station to Ashwell, 
at six o’clock. He would go down by that, and see 
his aunt. If she had not meant to give him the 
money as usual, he would ask her to lend it; if she 
wouldn’t do that, he would tell her all about it, and 
throw himself upon her mercy. Aunt Esther was a 
reasonable woman, he told himself, as he hastily 
stuffed some things into a bag. She would under- 
stand that there was no real harm in what he had 
done, and that he couldn't have been expected to 
understand that the cheque would not come as usual. 
She was sure to help him; she wouldn’t see her 
favourite nephew exposed as a—— He stopped, and 
shuddered. It was nonsense, utter nonsense, to think 
of such a thing ! 

The train swung on through the bright, cheerful 
afternoon. It was all very familiar country to John 
Comyn; he was going back to the place where he 
was born, and where his father and mother had. lived 
and died. There was not much pleasure to-day in 
the well-known landscape. He got out at Marston, 
and set out on his long walk to Ashwell through the 
darkness ; he knew every step of.the way, but it 
seemed a very weary distance to-night. It was a good 
four miles along country roads, and as he came round 
to the ponds by Mr. Purkis’s plantation, he passed 
close by the cottage which was the goal of ‘Archer’s 
ambition. He was careful not.to look at it as he 
went by, but went steadily on, down through the 
village and round by the old church, till he came to 
Miss Comyn’s house—a large square building, stand- 
ing back from the high road. It was not lighted up 
as much as usual, he thought, with a sinking heart. 
Perhaps she was away—and then—— 

The door was opened by an elderly man-servant, 
who started back with an expression of surprise at 
seeing him. 

“Is my aunt here? Is she at home?” said Comyn 
hastily, pushing into the lighted hall. 

“Yes, sir, yes—but we were going to send for you, 
sir. My mistress is very ill.” 

The young man sat down on a hall chair, and 
stared at the butler in a dazed’ manner. 

“She was seized very sudden, sir, yesterday morn- 
ing. It was a kind of a fit, I think, and the doctor 
have been with her ever since.” 

“Can’t I see her? Couldn’t she speak to me?” 
asked Comyn thickly. 

“Lor’ bless me! no, sir. She don’t know anyone, 
Mrs. Proctor tells me, and is quite unconscious-like. 
But won’t you come in here, sir?” opening the dining- 
room door. “I’ll send Mrs. Proctor to you, and you 
must be wanting something to eat after your journey.” 

It was a large handsomely furnished room, with 
a great fire burning upon the hearth. Comyn went 
in quietly, and sat down as if in a dream. The 
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Warnith, after his long walk, the lights, and the scent 
6f hyacinths from a pot in the window, oppressed 
him strangely. He scarcely heard Mrs. Proctor’s 
entrance. The kind old housekeeper put dowit 
his agitation to grief at his aunt’s illness, and tried 
to cheer him up. The doctor said it was a stroke : 
She would be bettet in a few days; there was nothing 
Serious as yet. 

“Hasn't she asked for mie? Hasn't she said aity- 
thing about me?” he asked, with a beating heart: 

“Poor dear! she can’t say nothing, sir,” said the 
housekeeper, with her apron at her eyes. 

“Perhaps she might be better some time in the 
night or in the morning, and be able to see me?” 

“Perhaps she might, Mr. John; there’s no saying, 
But the doctor don’t think so.” 

“T shall stay here, at any rate, Mrs. Proctor; and 
you must be sure to call me if there’s any change.” 
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* Purned it oyer and over vaguely.” 


The young man caleulated all his chanves that 
night with desperate coolness. Archer would come 
to his rooms on the evening of the next day. Miss 
Comyn might be able to see him, but it was a very 
feeble chance: And even if she could—what then? 
How could he thrust in a claim for money at such g 
tiie? But she might say something: something 
might happen; and at any rate, there was nothing 
else todo. But all pretences died away from him gg 
he sat there, or walked about, with all his fate hang. 
ing in the balance. He faced the truth at last: he 
was a thiéf. 

He made up his mind what he would do. He 
couldn’t face Archer, he thought, With a grown. He 
couldn’t tell him he had stolen nearly all his savings, 
He turned out all the money he had in his pockets, 
and counted it; it came to a little over four poittds, 
That would be enough to take him to Liverpool, and 
keep him till he could find a ship in 
which he could work his passage some- 
where. It was impossible for him to 
go back to London again to get his 
things. He must begin lifeagain. And 
he would write to Aunt Esther, and beg 
het to pay the old man; she would 
surely not let Archer suffer. And he 
groaned agaiti and clenched his hands 
as he thought what a fool he had been. 

Up and down the great room he paced 
for hours that night—listening—waiting 
—breathless with suspense. The old 
clock ticked away his moments of safety; 
the long branches of ivy beat against 
the window outside ; there were stealthy 
movements in the silent house and the 
rustling of trees outside, and now and 
then steps in the corridor that made him 
turn with a beating heart to the door; 
and disappointment again and again. 

It was in the grey of the chilly mom- 
ing, about seven o’clock, when Mrs. 
Proctor came quietly into the room, and 
started back aghast at the haggard face 
that was turned towards her. 

“Lor’, Mr. John! but you do look 
bad,” she cried. “I’ll get you a cup of 
tea this minute, sir.” 

“Is she—is she conscious?” said 
Comyn, stammering in his anxiety. 

“No, sir. I shouldn’t have come in, 
only it came into my mind all at once 
that there was a letter addressed to you 
on my mistress’s desk. She wrote it 
just before she was took bad, and I sup- 
pose nobody thought of posting it, what 
with the confusion, and one thing and 
another. It slipped my memory last 
night, but I thought of it quite sudden 
this morning, and brought it down, 
thinking it might be important.” 

Mr. John stood staring at her with: 
out speaking. He took the letter from 
her outstretched hand, and turned it over 
and over vaguely. 
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rll go and get you some tea at once, sir,” said 
Mrs. Proctor, alarmed by his silence. ‘“ You’re a bit 
overdone with the journey and stopping up all night.” 

He waited till the door closed behind her, and then 
opened the letter slowly, and took out the cheque for 
two hundred pounds, with trembling hands. 

The first train to town left Marston at ten o'clock, 
and reached London at half-past two. It was a slow 
train, and stopped at every station. John Comyn 
was in time to cash his cheque in Lombard Street, 
reach home, and put the money in his safe again. 
He counted all the notes again, to make sure. They 
were all right—two fifty-pound notes, five twenties, 
two tens. 

“I’m much obliged to you, Mr. John, I’m sure,” 
said old Archer, with a cheerful face, as he counted 
his notes and put them safely inside his coat. “It 
was such a comfort, you can’t think, for me to know 
that my money was safe with you. Now I’m going 
to put it into the bank to-morrow.” 

Mr. John gave a dry laugh. 

“You didn’t think I might steal it, then?” 

The old man laughed too. 
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IONYSIUS asked Plato what 
he was doing in Sicily, when 
the philosopher replied that 
he was there in search of an 
honest man. Plato felt that 
in his time such characters 
were rare. But after a lapse 
of over two thousand years, 

more than eighteen hundred of which have been 

passed in the light of Christianity, we might well 
hope that there would be no difficulty in discover- 
ing a man of strict probity. The difficulty, how- 
ever much diminished, is not dead. Experience 
compels us to affirm that there is comparatively 
little of real, genuine, conscientious honesty in 
society. It is said that a Welshman, being asked 
as to the ethics of stock speculations. answered : 

“Well, you know, these things require a good deal 

of discretion. To the man who wishes to make the 

best of two worlds, three things are necessary—an 
honourable place in the Church, a good credit at 
his banker’s, and a conscience that will stretch.” 

Against the first and second of these requirements 

we have not one word to utter, but against the 

third we loudly protest. A man with “a con- 
science that will stretch” is not an honest man. 

He needs to be watched. An eccentric man, with 

nothing better to do, devoted much of his time to 
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* Well, no, sir—I never thought o’ that, you may be 
sure. And now I'll bid you good-night, Mr. John, 
and many thanks to you.” 

“That ’s done with,” said John Comyn, with a sigh, 
as Archer’s footsteps died away down the street. 
He went to the window, and looked out. It 
was a windy night. The clouds were driving fast 
across the sky, with a pale glimmer of moonlight 
now and then between them. The flame of the lamps 
flickered and wavered as the gusts came down the 
narrow street. “We'll go straight now, won’t we, 

Paddy ?” he said, inching down at the little dog, who 
had followed him. “ 7at’s all over and done with !” 

Paddy licked his hand affectionately ; he thought 
something was wrong. Mr. John stood a moment 
looking out into the cold and dreariness of the night, 
and then turned away with a deep sob; for he knew 
at that moment that such things could ncver be done 
with, and that the only thing over was the chance of 
discovery. No one would ever know; his secret was 
hidden from all the world; but in his own know- 
ledge the mark of a thief was upon him, and would 


remain upon him for ever. A. M. A. 
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travelling in omnibuses and testing the honesty of 
his fellow-travellers. His plan was to politely 
volunteer to hand the change from conductor to 
passengers. He provided himself with an ample 
supply of coppers, and always increased the 
change by a penny or two of his own, as he passed 
it to the passenger. He declared that a small per- 
centage of travellers returned the over-payment, 
but that the large majority would examine the 
change, detect the surplus, but gladly, in silence, 
pocket the whole. The wealthy old cynic was 
confirmed in his opinion that a very small tempt- 
ation will divert humanity from the straight path 
of integrity. 

There is little doubt but that 
inherit the tendency to deceit and_ trickery. 
Knavish propensities are observable in some 
children when very young in years. Unless in 
such cases there is good firm parental discipline 
—unless a child with such dishonest inclinations 
be trained to be sensible of his own weakness and 
to watch against it, the inherent depravity will 
develop with years. But whether there be that 
inborn disposition to theft or not, every youth is 
exposed to the influence of bad example. Some- 
times he finds it at home. He hears father and 
mother smilingly narrate how they saved or 
gained by a little sharp practice—how they took 
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advantage of the ignorance or weakness of a 
customer or a companion. Sometimes he finds it 
in the house of business in which he is engaged. 
The master requires the youth to declare that the 
goods he offers for sale were manufactured by a 
firm who would not own such material, or that 
they are of a quality the very reverse of the fact-— 
or that the weight is correct when it is really 
deficient some ounces—perhaps pounds. Some- 
times he finds it among his comrades. They 
ridicule his scruples, they declare that what their 
employer wishes to be done is common in trade, 
they assert that no fortune is now made without 
deceptive practices and lies, and they startle the 
young man fresh from home by aftirming, with 
jeers and gibes, that he will never keep any situ- 
ation long, and certainly never be promoted, unless 
he does as others do. Sometimes the influence of 
bad example comes to him from the conduct of 
persons whom he had been trained to respect. He 
hears or reads of men high in the esteem of the 
world, and perhaps popular in the Church of 
Christ, who by shameful speculations or un- 
warrantable extravagance become bankrupts— 
their debts many thousands, their assets n//. 
Sometimes the baneful influence pours in upon 
the young mind from the lax morals, the 
depraved sentiment of the times. The young 
man reads his daily paper, and he sees how the 
finest talent can be bought to advoeate either 
right or wrong according to the heaviest bribe ; 
how governments can be hoodwinked by noble 
titles ; how the scales of justice can be weighted 
by considerations of beauty or position ; how 
notorious plungers can be welcomed into the 
salons of the great with a smile of satisfaction ; 
how men who on the Stock Exchange have by 
“bears and bulls” amassed a fortune by the ruin 
of others are regarded as beings before whom 
society nust cringe and fawn. 

But from whatever source the evil influence 
may come, we should recognise the fact that it is 
our duty and privilege to contend against it. 
Let us boldly rebuke dishonest practices, wherever 
and in whatever form we find them. Milton was 
offered the position of Latin secretary to the king. 
His friends persuaded him to accept the post. 
Most importunate of all was his wife, who begged 
him to take the honourable and royal offer. But 
his reply indicated his probity. “ My dear,” said 
Milton, “like other women, you are ambitious to 
ride in your coach, while my whole aim is to live 
and die an honest man.” 

Undoubtedly, one of the strongest temptations 
to dishonesty comes from extravagance. A young 
man sees others living as he would lke to live, 
and he is tempted to imitate them. A youth of 
his acquaintance dresses most fashionably, and 
perhaps changes his suit three or four times a day. 


He must do the same. His acquaintance wears 
costly rings, smokes full-bodied, fine-flavoured 
cigars, drives to his office in a hansom, occasionally 
rides in the Row, treats his companions to ex- 
pensive picnics, or dinners at the “ Métropole.” So 
he must do the same. Thus, indulging in extra- 
vagant habits, he involves himself in debts and 
difficulty. Then comes the terrible question— 
How is the money to be found? He is tempted to 
borrow from his master’s funds, intending to 
return the amount before any discovery can be 
made ; or, led by the devil, he falsities entries, 
forges signatures, or steals securities, and so his 
ruin is accomplished. 

I once visited ‘in gaol a man who, from habits 
of extravagance springing frum a love of display 
and a desire to be like his neighbours, defrauded 
the company of which he was secretary to the 
tune of thousands of pounds sterling. The 
current which carried him on to the rock of dis- 
honesty, which shivered his barque into inglorions 
and scattered fragments, was unholy, worldly, 
selfish ambition. Take heed, reader, and be con- 
tent with such things as you have. There is sound 
truth in the familiar adage—‘“ Honesty is the best 
policy.” That has been proved thousands of 
times. As one illustration, take the renowned 
Adam Clarke. He was sent by his parents, as a 
youth, to a linen factory in Ireland. One day his 
master, having an order for a piece of cloth, was 
superintending the execution of the order. He 
found a piece which was a little short of what was 
required. So unrolling it, he took one end and 
gave Adam the other end, saying: “ Now, pull— 
pull !”—“T cannot, sir,” said the youth.—‘“ Why?” 
asked the master.—‘“ Because it is wrong, sir,” 
replied the lad. Thereupon he was discharged by 
the indignant employer, and told, in anything but 
civil language, that he was not fit for a cloth 
manufacturer. But Providence took up the lad. 
Friends were raised up for his assistance— amongst 
them, the Duke of Sussex—and Dr. Adam Clarke 
is remembered to-day as one of the most learned 
divines and most able commentators of past years. 

Specially should it be remembered that if we 
would be honest in action we must be honest in 
heart. If there is soundness within, there will be 
stability and probity without. If the streams 
are to be transparent, there must be purity at 
the fountain. The desires must be well regulated 
if the deeds are to bear scrutiny. Let not your 
heart be like a sepulehre, crowded with unclean- 
ness. Suffer not the dewy freshness of the 
flowers of your mind to wither. Let not the 
exquisite bloom of sensitiveness be dispelled. 
Turn not your holy of holies into a_ spot of 
indecent riot. When tempted to dishonesty of 
thought or act, do not think of the agreeableness 
of the forbidden fruit. Rather direct your 
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thoughts to the other side of the matter—to the 
obligations you are under to God and to man, and 
to the solemn, enduring, untold price you will 
have to pay for a transitory sin. When the 
English fleet was under orders for manceuvres, I 
watched the use of the search-lights. Some of 
the defending squadron passed the Kent coast, and 
threw the clear beams of the electric light from 
the vessel to the coast. As those beams were 
moved to and fro and around, in all directions, 
every object stood out in remarkable distinctness, 
and that though the night was peculiarly dark. I 
could not but think that there is another light 
ever falling upon us and our surroundings, and 
revealing us to the Divine Searcher. Not occa- 
sionally but constantly, not partially but univers- 
ally, are we discerned, and our motives, emotions, 
and acts deliberately dissected. Let us see to it 
that, whatever our fellow-men may think, God 
may find truth in the inward parts—honesty of 
purpose and purity of practice. 

Among the many traits of thé time, there is 
one other upon which a word must be written : I 
mean its ¢rreligion. The religious outlook of the 
day is far from satisfactory. The reaction from 
growing popery and priestcraft is being seen in 
increasing infidel socialism. Annoyed and dis- 
gusted by the pretensions and demands of frail men 
who usurp Christ’s place, hundreds of thoughtful 
men have turned from religion altogether. On the 
other hand, many of the advocates of liberty of 
conscience and freedom of religion have allowed 
that liberty to run to licence. The professed 
searcher after truth has in some instances ended 
in surrendering the truth. Attempting to modern- 
ise thought, some leaders of the people have 
become simply moralisers. Elevating the love of 
God, some have thought it necessary to ignore 
Divine justice. Hence, very largely the cross of 
Christ is lowered, the one atonement for sin 
discredited, the immortality of the soul questioned 
or denied, and little of a definite gospel is preached. 
The result is a growing indifference to the Sabbath 
and the sanctuary. Uncertainty is the sign of 
present progress. Paul, whose Divine formula 
was “I know,” is required to yield the palm to 
some of the modern theologians. The more 
illumination they get, the more they find them- 
selves in darkness. ‘“ It may be,” “Iam not sure,” 
“We do not know,” are the answers too frequently 
given by those who are professedly called to 
preach the Gospel, when an anxious inquirer asks 
for information. “Thus saith the Lord” has 
become in some quarters an obsolete phrase. 

I do not fear that the pigmies of modern scep- 
ticism will overthrow the truths which the 


philosophic giants of bygone ages could not dis- 
cover. It is not at all probable that the men who 
are now certain of nothing will dethrone and 
eclipse the men who, with a positive Gospel, have 
been honoured by Heaven to so largely re-create 
the world in eighteen centuries. Nevertheless, 
it is our duty to avoid this peril of the times. 
Prove all things, but hold fast that which is good. 
Especially grasp unflinchingly the Christian 
verities, the acceptance of which has made society 
so good as it is, and see that those verities have 
unobstructed influence on your heart. As one 
reads the dismal catalogue of moral evils furnished 
by Paul to Timothy as indicative of the last times, 
the conyiction grows that those evils are more rife 
to-day than they ever were. “This know,” says 
the Apostle, “that in the last days perilous times 
shall come. For men shall be lovers of them- 
selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, 
disobedierit to parents, unthankful, unholy, with- 
out natural affection, truce-breakers, false ac- 


cusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of those 
that are good, traitors, heady, high-minded, 


lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God ; 
having a form of godliness, but denying the 
power thereof.” Paul closes his list with the 
exhortation—“ From such turn away.” That 
counsel we emphasise. One thing is certain—if 
you cling to and live by the faith once delivered 
to the saints, the persons Paul describes will soon 
turn away from you. 

Let me implore you, dear reader, to resist 
temptation, in whatever form it may come to you. 
Look to the future, and remember that the fruit of 
the present sowing-time must be gathered by-and- 
bye. Do not be an Ixion, bound to and bent 
upon the wheel of indolence. Do not be an 
Orpheus, losing your Eurydice and the realms of 
light by the backward iook of inconstancy. Do 
not be a Sisyphus, vsinly attempting by your 
intemperance to rol: up the hill Difficulty the 
stony burden of life. Do not be a Tantalus, 
longing for the impure pleasures of the world, 
which God prohibits your touching. Do not bea 
Prometheus, carrying about with you the ever- 
gnawing vulture of a condemning conscience. But 
be a real Christian—one who sets his affections on 
Christ, who keeps his vision of mind preoccupied 
with Christ, who has his tongue touched at any 
time to speak the praises of Christ, who has his 
hands full of work for Christ, who has his heart 
thrilled with the ecstatic joy of Christ, whose 
transparent life reflects the beauty of Christ, and 
whose darling hope is to share for eternity the 
beatific presence of Christ. Such is the man that 
the present time requires. 
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A CHINESE BOARDING-SCHOOL, 


(lustrated from Photographs by Mr. J. Ste nhouse, Shanghai.) 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN, WITH NATIVE TEACHER. 


“ITHIN an easy walk of Shanghai a good 
work is going on, worthy the sympathy 
of all who are interested in the welfare 
of the Chinese people. It is a mission 
boarding-school for native girls, containing just 
now thirty-six inmates. Thither we took our way 
yesterday, with a friend of far-famed Chinese erudition, 
who had promised to conduct part of the annual 
examination preceding the New Year holiday. 

On the platform of a pretty little chapel still gay 
with Christmas decorations, we sat facing a company 
of scholars ranging from seven to seventeen years old, 
whose happy, intelligent faces and neatness of attire 
were pleasant to view. 

The elder girls read fluently in their native tongue, 
and repeated by heart several passages of considerable 
length from the Old and New Testaments ; then, with 
other classes, they underwent most creditably some 
close questioning thereon. Next came a very agreeable 
musical performance, one of the pupils playing two 
pieces on an American organ, and many afterwards 
joining in a sacred song, correctly and expressively 
executed in parts. 

I noticed in the front row a quaint little figure 
whose sex was difficult to determine ; its body was a 
ball of blue, its legs two lesser balls of pink calico, the 
; whole topped by a satin skull-cap with gay bordering. 
tae ‘ | “That is our baby,” explained a lady worker, “ the 

A READING LESSON. daughter of our head-servant ; she is six years old.” 
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“Surely she can't read?” we asked; for the little 
face had all the while been gravely overlooking a 
neighbour's Bible. 

“Oh, yes; she knows eight hundred characters.” 

My reverend friend, the examiner, was fully satis- 
fied with the girls’ acquirements in Scriptural know- 
ledge. But their testing did not end when his ques- 
tions had been put and satisfactorily answered, for we 
were told that they were to be similarly questioned by 
other examiners in Chinese literature, geography, and 
other subjects on the following day. 

And now we inspected their needlework, and a 
most gratifying exhibition it was, proving what can 
be effected with very small outlay by dint of patient 
teaching, fertility of contrivance, and native neat- 
handedness. There were several large and handsome 
counterpanes entirely composed of woollen or cotton 
scraps. Four such articles of varied thickness are the 
correct supply for a native bride ; and, as some of the 
school-maidens are already betrothed, they take keen 
interest, and devise tasteful patterns, in this work. 
The knitting of such scraps into substantial mats, and 
sock-knitting, was also very successful ; and the skill 
displayed in patching of old garments was marvellous, 
reminding one of the problem, “ Was the silk stocking 
still the silk stocking, when only darns remained?” 
The busy little fingers had also manufactured many 
long-sleeved vests from sample pieces of cloth. At 
Christmas-time every scholar had received one of these 
most comfortable garments, and some had been given 
to the poorest children of affiliated day-schools. And 
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A CHINESE GIRL IN FULL DREss. 


thus not only were the recipients helped, 
but to the scholars of this most favoured 
school was taught a lesson of Christian 
charity. 

Several orphan girls, and others rescued 
from a sadder fate than orphanhood. are re- 
ceived free in this school, but the majority 
are in measure supported by a yearly pay- 
ment of ten dollars each, from some friend 
of the good work in England or America; 
and in view of these poor girls’ happy con- 
dition and useful training, mental, moral, 
and domestic—in view also of the sorrowful 
and often degraded lot which would other- 
wise befall so many of them—we most 
heartily congratulate such patrons on their 
benevolent investment. Christian organ- 
isations of well-to-do people, old or young, 
in England or the United States, often make 
themselves responsible for the building of 
a school or mission-house. Here is an op- 
portunity for such smaller organisations as 
cannot raise the considerable sums generally 
involved in the larger work. There are few 
schools or Bible-classes that could not sub- 
subscribe ten dollars a year. 

Through the kindness of a friend, one 
of our amateur photographers, we are able 
to introduce to the reader some of the 
Chinese scholars whose portraits were taken 
on a subsequent occasion. 

ALICE JANE MUIRHEAD. 
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THE PEARL 


BY THE 


HIS is a curiosity,” 
said the head of a 
large jeweller’s firm 
to me, as he handed 
me a ring with a 
dark and somewhat 

ugly stone in it. “It is 
said to let some people 
see the invisible; but I 
could never see anything 
particular with it. We 
have been repairing it for an Indian customer, 
and he is coming for it to-day. Try it on, sir, 
while I am attending to these ladies ;” and the 
jeweller bowed to a party of three—two ladies 
and a gentleman—who by this time had reached 
the counter. 

I put on the ring, intending to examine it while 
the new-come party were making their purchases ; 
but my attention was quickly diverted to the 
purchasers hard by. 

The gentleman was old, with white hair, and 
was evidently a man of consideration; the ladies 
were both young—one, about twenty years of age ; 
the other, it may be, sixteen or thereabouts. 
The elder girl was a brunette, with dark flashing 
eyes ; she was handsome—very handsome—and, 
to all appearance, she knew it. The younger was 
fair-haired, and with scarce a tinge of colour in 
her face. I noticed that she used a walking-stick, 
and that the old gentleman was very particular 
that she should sit down. She, too, was beautiful, 
with a soft, tender loveliness ; but she differed 
from her sister in that she did to 
know it. 

The old gentleman said to the jeweller : “These 
young ladies are the daughters of my greatest 
friend. [am returning to India, and shall never 
see them again, and I am anxious to give each 
of them a keepsake. They need not stint them- 
selves in their choice; I have promised five 
hundred pounds to each.” 

The counter was soon spread with diamonds, 
and rubies, and emeralds, in lockets, necklaces, 
and bracelets, and with some very beautiful 
ornaments in pearl also; but my attention was 
soon diverted from these by, as I fancied, two 
figures in white, one behind each of the young 
people. They were so shadowy that even now I 
am not quite sure whether there was anyone there 
or not. But they seemed to me, so far as I could 
make out, to be extremely interested in what was 
going on: one of them whispering apparently to 
the elder girl, and trying to guide her hand 
toward the pearls ; the other whispering to the 
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younger, and apparently well pleased that the 
pearls seemed to take her fancy most. 

Presently the choice of the elder girl fell ona 
flashing necklace of diamonds ; but the jeweller 
could not tempt the younger with any of the 
bright stones. 

“If [am to spend all this money,” said she, 
or rather, if you are determined to spend it on 
me, and on something that I must wear, I should 
like something as quiet as possible. You know, 
uncle” (for that was the name the old gentleman 
was known by in the family), “I go out very little, 
and I should like to have something that I could 
wear every day, and about the house; but there 
is nothing of that kind amongst these ornaments.” 

“True,” said the jeweller ; “but I can perhaps 
show the young lady something that will suit her, 
I have two pearls, but I have not shown them to 
you, for they are unset ; and each of them is worth 
the money the gentleman wishes to spend.” 

Then the jeweller beckoned to an assistant, 
who brought him two small cases—one containing 
two loose pearls—not of any very enormous size; 
but each of them of exquisite orient, iridescent 
with soft subdued fires, and perfect in shape. 
The second case contained a locket of blue 
enamel, with a ring of small pearls in the centre. 

“These two pearls,” said the jeweller, “ were 
once in a royal crown. I should not wonder if 
they found their way into the like again; but 
if the young lady pleases, she can have one of 
them set in a locket like this, the large pearl 
taking the place of all these smaller ones. We 
shall not make any charge for the locket itself.” 

The jeweller suggested that perhaps the other 
young lady would like the second pearl instead of 
the diamond necklace, but she received the sug- 
gestion with a scornful laugh; and I fancied I 
saw sorrow on the face of the bright being behind 
her, even as [ saw joy on that of the one behind 
her sister, as the whole party left the jeweller’s 
shop. 

I gave my friend the jeweller back the ring, 
and got my watch, which he was having repaired, 
and went away to my quiet parsonage in the 
country, where I often turned the matter over 
in my mind, and speculated as to whether I 
had really seen anything at all out of the 
common that day; and if I had, could these two 
beings in white have been guardian angels? And 
why were they so interested as to the choice 
between diamonds and pearls—many beautiful, 
flashing diamonds, and one single quiet, but no 
doubt very precious, pearl? And often I used to 
wonder whether that could have been a turning- 
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point in those young girls’ lives: one of those 
times when a choice has to be made which affects 
all after-life. Perhaps, I used to think, the choice 
was symbolic of the different characters of the 
two sisters ; and I used to say to myself, “It is 
very wonderful : one little pearl, with its subdued 
though marvellous lights, of more value than a 
number of stones, all flashing fire in every direction.” 
Often I used to picture to myself the elder young 
lady out in society, glittering in her gems, but the 
diamonds all put away in their case at home, as 
being not intended for common every-day wear ; 
and the younger going about the house wearing 
her jewel all day, carrying her precious jewel with 
her wherever she went; and not having what 
blazed out now and again for strangers, but at 
home was kept in the dark, shut up in a box. 

All. this did me much good: for I am not clever ; 
I cannot say witty things ; I have no very striking 
talents; I am shy as regards any attempt at 
sparkling, or, indeed, as regards going into grand 
society at all ; and sometimes I have been down- 
hearted when I thought what a humble figure 
I must be content to pass in life; but reflecting 
on the great price of this pearl, and on the beauty 
of its soft and tender lights, and yet of the un- 
obtrusiveness of its appearance, I have taken 
heart, and my pearl thoughts have been a blessing 
to myself, and, I hope, to others too. 

* * * * * * 

I never expected to see the particular pearl of 
which I have been writing again. But things turn 
up strangely in this world : and so it was as regards 
this one ; [ was destined to meet it once more. 

One morning a letter came with a coronet upon 
the seal. My wife always opens the post-bag, and 
has a bad habit of turning the letters about in 
her fingers, and guessing whom they are from, 
before she hands them to me. Of this one she 
could make nothing, so she handed it to me more 
quickly than usual ; no doubt wishing to know its 
contents as quickly as possible. 

She said, “‘Thomas, that is an earl’s coronet. 
I wish it had been the bishop’s mitre, for then it 
might be to offer you a good living.” 

“Perhaps,” said I, in joke, “the earl, whoever 
he may be, is going to offer me one.” 

“ Make haste, you tiresome man !” said she, as I 
slowly and carefully opened the envelope (as we 
don’t often hear from earls), for I wished to keep 
the seal. 

And, sure enough, it was the offer of a living, 
and the parish was the one in which the earl’s 
own “hall” was situated. 

“There, now,” said my wife, “didn’t I say some- 
thing about a good living ?” 

I think she wanted the credit of being a kind of 
prophet, but I only smiled, for her pretensions 
did not fit in with her words about the bishop. 
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I read her what the letter said; that Lord 
Cliffington had had a great deal of trouble, and 
was seeking for a man of quiet sympathy, but 
earnest work, for the little parish in which his 
home lay: that he need not enter into how he 
had heard of me, but that he was informed I 
was a man of kindly sympathies, and so put the 
living at my disposal. 

My wife said to me, “Thomas, you are the 
very man. You improved wonderfully ever since 
we were married, as you yourself will allow, but 
especially since you saw the pearl that young 
lady bought; we have now been twenty years 
at Ryebread-cum-Watercroft, and it is time to 
make a move.” 

* But,” I said, “ we must think over it, my dear ; 
we must call in the Town Clerk of Ephesus.” 

“And who is he, and what do we want of 
him?” said she. 

“He is the gentleman who says, ‘ Do nothing 
rashly.’” 

“Just like you men,” said she. “We women 
know what’s right without thinking; you men 
must think and think, and then you often think 
wrong.” 

But this time she said, “I thought right,” for 
I accepted the earls offer; and in three months 
from that day we were settled in the vicarage at 
Cliffington. My parishioners subscribed and gave 
me a silver salver as a remembrance, to which 
everyone contributed except one man, who was 
always saying he wished [ would pack up and be 
off, and now he would not contribute because [ 
did pack up and go. I remembered how St. Paul 
prayed to be delivered from unreasonable men, 
but I only said, “Some people are hard to be 
pleased.” 

* * * * * * 

The earl waited some little time—I suppose, to 
make sure what sort of man I was—and then, 
when he was sure of sympathy, opened out his 
sorrows. 

He had two daughters, and he was in trouble 
as regards each. The elder, he told me, was a 
very beautiful and sparkling girl, but her chief 
ambition was just to shine; her home was too 
quiet for her, and her sick mother was neglected 
by her. She was here, and there, and everywhere, 
shining, no doubt, like diamonds full of fire. 
“ But at last, sir,” said the old man, “ she left us. 
She married a cavalry officer without our consent, 
and though I have written to her more than once, 
I have never heard from her since. 

“T do not know how it would have been with 
us but for her younger sister. We call her our 
Pearl ; indeed, we call her ‘ Pearl, as if it were 
her name. And it is not in the Hall only that 
Lady Marguerite is known as ‘ Lady Pearl;’ this 
is what they call her in the village too: partly, no 
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doubt, because she always wears a blue enamel 
locket with a large pearl in the centre, and partly 
because of her ways. They say ‘She’s so simple 
like, but worth so much, like the pearl, and she’s 
so soft and tender, like the lights they see there.’ 
But you shall judge for yourself when you know 
her ; but she’s delicate, very delicate, and Lady 
Cliffington and I live in daily dread of losing her.” 
And the Earl turned and looked out of the 
window, just as he did after telling me of his 
eldest daughter. I think he must have done this 
to hide a tear, for men do not like to be seen with 
a tear on their cheek, though my wife says that it 
does one good to have a good cry; and most 
women, | am sure, hold with this, especially when 
after it they have a cup of tea. “Sir,” said the 
earl, “you will now see why I wanted a man of 
sympathy ; a loud, or noisy, or pretentious man 
would half kill us if we had such a one now.” 
When Lady Marguerite came home from the 


sea, [ saw in her the fair pale girl whom I had 
met in the jeweller’s shop, and round her neck I 
recognised the very pearl that I saw there. 

The “Lady Pearl” of the village, the “ Pearl” 
of the Hall, lived for two years after this. We 
ministered to each other—I to her, and certainly 
she to me. She told me on her dying-bed how 
she had found the Pearl of great price, and how 
she had tried to fashion her life so as in all 
gentleness and tender ministries to be precious to 
others. 

When the Lady Marguerite died, her locket, 
with a letter, was, by her special request, sent to 
her sister, who was now a widow, and who, a 
month after receiving it, returned, an altered 
woman, to her home. The diamond necklace was 
gone—pawned by a spendthrift husband to pay a 
gambling debt. 

Putting together what I knew of the Lady 
Marguerite in the village and the Hall, I spoke 
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in her funeral sermon—though often I had to stop 
-—of “ Pearl speech,” and “ Pearl step,” and “Pearl 
touch,” and “ Pearl thought,” and “ Pearl look ”— 
the soft melting tenderness of life: the fires which 
burn not. I spoke of Pearl speech—soft in tone 
and kind in manner, with no startling brilliancy 
flashing from its facets, but with radiance, grateful 
because it was soft. I spoke of the Pearl step— 
noiseless in the whirl of life, bringing a presence 
without a rush; a feeling “I am_ here,” an 
unthrust individuality, so that the two opposite 
realisations blended into one: “I have someone 
with me, and yet | am alone.” The Pearl touch, 
so gentle in wound-binding, tending yet not hurt- 
ing, soothing like a charm, and, when need be, 
arresting and holding in silent power. 

And then I spoke of Pearl thought ; not, of 
necessity, great conceptions and brilliant intellect, 
but thoughts of kindliness, and little wants, and 
little helps, and little things. 

“And yet again, my friends,” I said, “there are 
Pearl looks; they have in them no flash, or 
sparkle, or blazing fire, but they are soft and 


gentle, full of sympathy and compassion, and it 
may be sorrow—all so harmonious, all so soothing, 
in a world where hearts are wrung, and worn, and 
lacerated every day.” And I spoke of the city 
whose every gate was a single pearl, and we all 
felt sure of our Pearl’s entrance there. 

Even now I cannot tell you how that sermon 
ended, for we were all in tears ; but I can tell you 
what came out of it. It softened all our ways 
and sweetened all our lives. And that those who 
come after us should be blessed as we, the school- 
master wrote up on a board in the village school, 
with his best flourishes and as many of them as 
he could get in, “Soft words,” “Soft steps,” “ Soft 
touches,” “Tender thoughts,’ “Tender looks” ; 
and he used often to tell of how such are to be 
attained by the grace of God and by the work- 
ing of His Holy Spirit, and how we ought to seek 
to have them, each one in himself, and how they 
were all found in perfection in the Holy Jesus, 
and, following His holy example, in one who had 
lived among them—the Pearl in the village and 
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“The ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare their meat in the summer.” 















© thought and reasoned the 
Wise King in the far-off 
days when the Book of 
Nature, as we now know 
it, had hardly 
opened ; and a multitude 
of minute facts connected 
with the insect world 
were utterly unknown. 
Since then, many famous 
naturalists have devoted 
much time and_ infinite 
care to the lives of ants, 
these 
authorities are more 
or less agreed that— 
in our country at 
least—ants do not do 
much in the way of 
hoarding 
in summer for win- 
ter use, they yet 
show in their works and ways of daily life an amount 
of wise skill and instinctive prevision, that entitles 
them to a high rank among intelligent creatures. Nor, 
when we look into their structure a little more closely, 
is this to be at all wondered at, ‘The size of the 
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brain in the ant,” says Mr. Darwin, “is closely con- 
nected with the higher mental powers, and the cere- 
bral ganglia of ants is of extraordinary dimensions.” 
Though, actually, it is not so large as a pin’s head, 
for all its diversified instincts, mental powers, and 
affections. ‘And yet,” he adds, “it is one of the 
most marvellous atoms of matter in the whole world. 
More so even than the brain of man.” 

If we look for a moment into the interior of a 
common ant-hill, full and instant proof of this is to 
be seen on every side. It is a little world of eager 
and active life ; ruled and guided by exact laws, as 
to warmth, comfort, ventilation, and health; laws 
strictly obeyed by all the inhabitants; in a city 
where each one citizen knows what is his own special 
work, and does it with might ; where everything is in 
order, and seems to be under strict, though unseen, 
régime. “It is a world,” says Kirby (the prince of 
observers) “of curious and wonderful interest, and 
unceasing as wonderful.” Look where you will, on 
every side some special work is going on that will 
well repay the closest attention. In one place are 
stored up vast numbers of minute eggs, necessary 
for the due supply of future females, males, and 
workers, laid at three distinct seasons, and all now 
carefully guarded, watched, and cared for by the 
working ants who take upon them this office when 
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In another section 
are hundreds of pup carefully set apart in special 
apartments ; while in a third are the larvae, also 
tended by workers who duly feed them, while others 
keep guard all round, standing erect on their hind 
legs, and ready to eject a shower of formic acid on 
any intruding enemy. All along the galleries and 
narrow ways a crowd of busy workmen are clearing 
the path of any small refuse or obstruction. Steadily, 
quietly, and surely proceeds the daily work, while, at 
the same time, a throng of 
ing from or to the regular 
nest, 


tue females have done laying. 


ants is coming and go- 
day’s work outside the 


No one busy workman ever ineddles with the task 
of another department, band of toilers 
interferes with the business of another section. All 
seem to be working under orders, though no director, 
guide, or foreman is visible, to assign the task, or 
see that it is carried out. No such special director, 
however, is needed, for, beyond all doubt, the whole 
community is simply obeying the same wise, un- 
spoken law to which their race held in the time of 
Solomon, and which they have ever obeyed since the 
Creator first planted in them the wondrous faculty 
of instinct. 

Taken as a whole, though their works and ways 
are far less well known, the race of ants is as 


no one 


wonderful a nation, as wise and ingenious, as the 
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bees. They, indeed, gather no honey as the bee 
does, nor build a comb of dainty wax ; they cannot 
manufacture bee-bread, they have no curiously perfect 
proboscis, and our English varieties ae without 
stings. But they are furnished with a pair of strong 
mandibles, or nippers, exactly fitted for varied and 
special work, and aritenne of such fine and exquisite 
construction as enables them to converse freely and 
easily with each other at all times, or even commn- 
nicate with such strangely different creatures as the 
“ aphides 


clusters of green ” or plant-lice that haunt 
our rose-trees, 

In what language ants talk, or exactly how they 
manage to converse, nobody is wise enough to tell us, 
Sut that they do communicate with each other ina 
perfectly intelligible manner, and that, too, on points 
of special interest, a single example will prove beyond 
all doubt. 

I was one day standing in my garden near the 
trunk of an old wiilow tree, up which a scattered 
line of ants was crawling. After a time I observed 
an occasional straggler coming down, in the opposite 
direction. Here and there a couple of ants, ascend- 
ing and descending, chanced to meet ; but there was 
no stoppage, and no talk. Presently, at about five 
feet from the ground, I smeared a little hollow in 
the trunk with a large spoonful of thick treacle, to 
see how long it would remain undiscovered. I then 
went away for a short time, and on 
my return found about a dozen ants 
busily feasting on the treasure. A 
minute or two later one of the feasters 
crawled slowly down the trunk, with 
heavy feet, and when near the ground 
met a friend, whom he suddenly 
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arrested on his way up, and with his antenne, which 
he plied vigorously, held a good talk. What was 
said I know not; but the friend knew, and there- 
upon marched steadily on up the tree to the newly 
found treasure. Meanwhile the bearer of the good 
tidings made his own way quickly back to the nest 
a few yards off in the grass, to which I watched him. 
He was soon !ost to view, but, beyond all doubt, 
soon spread the news of treasure-trove throughout 
the colony. Within half an hour of that time, a 
long unbroken line of hungry ants was marching 








1. ANT MILKING WINGLESS APHIS, 





led by the very guide who had first discovered it. 
So much for the general intelligence which enlightens 
and guides the whole life and work of this wise 
nation of insects. One other short example will 
suffice to show it under another form, before con- 
trasting it with the sagacity of a dog. 

Turn, therefore, to a rose-tree in the garden, now 
covered with clusters of green aphides, which suck 
out of the buds and flowers a sweet juice of which 
the ants are very fond. These tiny creatures, in 
fact, serve as cows to the ants, and are either 
milked by them on the stems of the plants, or 
carried home along a finely tunnelled pathway to 
the nest, to be there carefully kept, stalled, and duly 
It may seem strange to apply the word 
“milking ” to any operation carried on by 
an insect, but no other word so well de- 
The body 


tender, and 


milked. 


scribes what is really done. 
of the aphis is soft and 
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2. FULLY WINGED APHIS. 
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3. HALF-WINGED APHIS. 


direct to the tree ; making straight for the feast, 
remaining there for a time, and then returning to 
the nest in another line on the other side of the 
willow. This process, of ascending and descending 
termites, went on for some hours; in fact, until 
dusk, when the numbers of advancing guests grew 
less and less, and finally ceased. Before it was dark, 
not a single ant was to be seen, though early the 
next morning a fresh band of adventurers set out in 
the same fashion, coming and going all day until 
every morsel of the sweets had disappeared. 

Here, therefore, clearly talk about the 
surprising dainty had taken place between the two 
ants meeting on the road to it; while tidings had 
been carried to the colony, which at once roused all 


some 


the inmates to go forth direct to the feast, possibly 


the ant has to stroke this very gently with its 
antenne until the tiny creature loosens its hold on 
the stem or leaf, and is gently carried away. Near 
its tail are two small horns, out of which exudes the 
sweet juice that attracts the ant. To obtain it, 
Formica begins by softly stroking and caressing its 
little captive’s body, and then lightly touching the 
horns at the tail, until at last appears at the tip a 
minute drop of the sweet juice, which the patient 
milker immediately swallows. And this process is 
repeated until the tiny stock is drawn off. 

Nor is even this all that the wise ants achieve. 
They not only milk their kine in this fashion on the 
plant, but having carried them away for home use, 
they gather up the eggs of the aphides, care for, and 
hatch them ; so that they may be said to breed their 
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* Brian takes no notice.”— p. 61. 


own cows and keep a dairy; “collecting food for 
them,” says a well-known observer,* “lest their cows 
go dry for want of grass.” 

Well, therefore, may the wise king say of this 
wise and careful race, “Go to the ant and consider 
her ways, who, having no guide, overseer, or ruler, 
yet gathereth tood in the 
harvest”; for, as another ancient 
writer “Tn the 
structure and fitting of her whole 
house, in the management 
love of her children, her care for 
them when living, her burial of 
them when dead, and her govern- 
ment of the whole 
excellently worthy of all praise.” 


her 
expresses it, 


and 


city, she is 


But when we come to compare 
the wise prevision and skill of the 
ant with the swift intelligence of 
the dog, we have to take a wide 
step, and bring together things 
differing not simply in degree but 
in actual kind. What the ant, as 


* See “ Wonders of the Tiny World,” 
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we see her in her daily life, now is, that she wil] 
always remain. She will invent no new way, find 
out no new thing, take onwards no single step. But 
the dog, as the friend and companion of man, has, 
after long centuries of careful training, become more 
or less an educated being. My fox-terrier Brian, the 
son of a famous champion dog—of his year—is 
aiways on the watch to learn, and always gaining 
some one new grain of knowledge. He understands 
me better than I do him, every month that passes, 
He knows to-day the drift of many a word of which 
he understood nothing when he came to us six 
He answers me by a look out of his 
honest brown eyes—whether of joy, sorrow, or fear— 


months ago, 


by a wag of the tail, or the sudden cock of his 
ears. If Tam ill or too weary to notice him, there 
is a pathetic expression in his eyes, a gentleness in 
his loving caress of my hand, more eloquent than 
any words, Of his various barks I have already 
spoken in a previous paper; but of his own quiet, 
ordinary intelligence, of his habit of gathering 
up bits of knowledge by dint of daily experience, 
many more things might be told which want of 
space will not permit me to mention. I can note 
but a few. 

The knocker at our front door is in constant re- 
quisition, from early morning until after dark. At 
first, his habit was to grumble or bark at every 
knock. The postman used specially to 
rouse him to protest by his smart, noisy summons. 
He heard and knew the man’s step long before we 
were conscious of his approach. 


successive 


sy degrees, he 
began to see that the bearer of letters was a known, 
recognised caller; his bark lessened, and finally died 


out. The man now opens the door, lays his letters 








* Brian plays with him.”—p. 61, 
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on the hall table, and departs. -Brian lies, as if 
asleep, ou the mat, and takes no notice. Pottinger, 
the old gardener, who comes as early as seven a.m., 
may knock at the back door as loudly as he likes. 
Brian knows his step, and says not a word. 

Again, two months ago a small black kitten came 
to us, and was taken in as an inmate. 
days she had a hard time of it, and was hunted 
about high and low. Now, they are not only at 
peace, but intimate and loving friends. He talks io 
her, plays with her, licks her face (as often as she 
does her own body and tail), and is never better 
pleased than when she chases him across the lawn, 
as a puppy might her own mother. All these, and 


For some 
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a score of other such dainty ways and habits, he has 
learned of his own accord. By some secret intelli- 
gence he has found out that on Sunday morning 
when the church bells ring, and we all get ready to 
go, he cannot join us. For some weeks he used to 
howl at the first boom of the big bell; now he is 
calmly indifferent. He knows better. In a word, 
the wise instinct of the ant, which God gave her, 
suffices. To the wiser and wider sagacity of the 
dog, given also by God, there is no such bar. It 

He will always 
be carrying on his education, knowing more and 


was meant to grow, and it grows. 


more of us, as we do of him, our faithful, loving 
servant and friend. 
B. G. JOHNS. 
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BY THE REV. E. J. HARDY, M.A., AUTHOR OF “ HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED,” ETC. ETC. 








a} RITING to Carlyle, Emer- 
son speaks of “ those 
thirsty eyes, those por- 
trait - eating, portrait- 
painting eyes of thine, 
those fatal perceptions.” 
This power of seeing 
more than others is the 
property of all prophets 
and seers. “The wise 
man’s eyes are in his head, but the fool walketh in 

















darkness,” 

Nurses frequently remark that a child “takes great 
notice.” There is no better test of intellectual capa- 
city. Nothing pleases a clever child so much as 
picking up new flowers, watching new insects, and 
collecting pebbles and shells. This delightful exer- 
cise of the powers of observation should in all ways 
be encouraged. Parents and teachers should by their 
sympathy lead children to an exhaustive examination 
of the things they pick up in their daily walks, mak- 
ing it their ambition to say respecting everything 
they find all that can be said: “Look at that 
beautiful flower. Notice the colour, number, and 
form of the petals, and the shape of the stalks and 
leaves.” 

Many of us have now to regret that when young 
the truth taught by the fable of “‘ Eyes and No Eyes” 
was not instilled into us. “The world’s no blank” 
to him who goes through life with the seeing eye, 
but it és a blank to him who, having eyes, sees 
not— 

“The beauty, and the wonder, and the power; 

The shape of things, their colours, lights, and shades, 

Changes, surprises.” 

The celebrated French philosopher Ampére, though 
short-sighted from childhood, was unconscious of the 
defect till, travelling at the age of eighteen in one of 
the most beautiful parts of France. he chanced to 





take up the eye-glass of a fellow-traveller. He burst 
into tears of wonder and delight at the first discovery 
thus suddenly made to him of the beauty and mag- 
nificence | f nature. If we could know and realise all 
the beautiful and wonderful sights that we have 
missed since we were born because we did not use 
our eyes, we should shed tears of regret. 

In every business and profession powers of observa- 
tion are required. The physician has only a few 
moments for making a diagnosis, and it depends 
upon the way he uses his eyes whether it is or is not 
a correct one. A friend of mine, a medical student, 
was so convinced of the necessity of cultivating the 
power of observation, that when in our college days 
we went for walks, he used to train himself by. tak- 
ing in at a glance the things in the windows of the 
shops we passed, and then telling me all he saw. A 
general, if he cannot observe rapidly and correctly, 
may give a command that may cause the death of 
thousands of his own men. 

We are not exhorting our readers to cultivate their 
powers of observation for the purpose, but we would 
ask them, by way of illustration, to consider how 
necessary they are for suecess in the profession of a 
thief. In the days of footpads the Earl of Bridge- 
water was stopped by one of these gentry near Wind- 
sor, and relieved of his watch. 

** And now hand over your other watch,” said the 
robber coolly. 

The earl, who actually was carrying two watches, 
obeyed the inevitable, but had the curiosity to ask 
the man why he suspected the existence of the second 
time-keeper. 

“ Because, after you had given over one watch, I 
saw you put your hand to the other fob,” was the 
reply. 

This reason was less humiliating to the listener 
than that given by a card-sharper to a victim, who 
afterwards succeeded in bringing the cheat to justice. 
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On the former enquiring why the rogue had especi- 
ally singled him out at the racecourse, the man 
replied, with a grin— 

“Well, I looked at your low shoes and white 
stockings, and I knew you were a flat !” 

And if the power of keenly and quickly observing 
is the most important implement of a rogue’s craft, so 
is it of the calling of a detective. More than once 
has the forgery of some important document been 
detected by observing that the water-mark of the 
paper on which it was written bore a date later than 
that affixed to the document itself. 

Eastern stories are full of anecdotes of “ Daniels 
come to judgment” who detect imposture by their 
keen observation. In all ages and countries it is 
the man with seeing eyes who brings truth to light 
by noticing dumb witnesses too small, and of appa- 
rently too trifling importance for the casual observer. 
Cardinal Richelieu detected an adventurer, who 
passed himself off as a nobleman, by noting that the 
supposed grandee ate olives with a fork, the fashion- 
ables of that day handling this fruit with their 
fingers. 

Each advantage in this world has a corresponding 
disadvantage ; and one of the disadvantages attend- 
ing the fact that in these days everyone can read, is 
that people now see things through the eyes of 
writers rather than through their own eyes. Before 
printing was invented and cheapened, the perceptions 
of mankind were kept bright by the difficulty of 
obtaining information. Few are the civilised men 
who can detect the slight changes in the objects 
around them with the unerring instinct of those 
whom we speak of as savages. They can find a road 
by observing the bent twig and other indications, 
while we require to have sign-posts, with the way 
printed on them. 

An Arab, because he cultivates his powers of 
observation, can tell the number of approaching 
horsemen where a modern Englishman barely sees 
a speck on the horizon. There is a story of some 
travellers who were seeking a lost camel, and applied 
to a passing dervish to assist them in the search. 
They were beginning a description of the lost animal, 
when the dervish checked them. “A camel has 
taken such a route,” he said ; “know now if it be 
yours: this animal was lame in one leg, it had lost 
a tooth, it was laden on one side with corn and on 
the other with honey.” 

“This all answers the description of our beast,” 
cried the travellers ; “ but you would know him by 
his trappings being worked in red.” 

“T never saw the animal, so I cannot answer that 
question,” replied the dervish. 

Then, noting their look of amazement, he added— 

“T saw the tracks of a camel in the dust, and I 
knew by the footprints that it was lame. I perceived 
that it hed lost a tooth, as a piece of herbage 

remained untouched in the middle of each bite it 
had taken. As regards its lading, the ants on one 


side of the track and the flies on the other suff. 
ciently betrayed it.” 

The average man is not blind when his interests 
are concerned ; but as one never can tell what is 
going to affect one’s interests, we should for that 
reason, if for no higher, try to see everything. What 
a man misses by want of observation is not to be 
easily reckoned, nor can there be a greater mistake 
than to regard the exercise of this faculty as the 
artist's or novelist’s exclusive business. ‘The elder 
Weller thought that he had given his son Sam a 
liberal education because he had turned him into the 
streets at six years of age; and certainly we all could 
find much to amuse and instruct if we kept our eyes 
open when taking our walks abroad. We laugh at 
the humours of the streets when we see them in 
the pages of Punch ; why do we not look at them 
when we are ourselves in the streets ? 

“Gentlemen, ve dinna use your faculties of obsair- 
vation,” said a Scotch professor, addressing his class, 

Then he pushed forward a gallipot, containing a 
chemical compound of exceedingly offensive smell. 

“When I was a student,” he continued, “I used 
ny sense of taste, sae,” and with that he dipped his 
finger into the gallipot and put his finger into his 
mouth. “Taste it, gentlemen, taste it,” said the 
professor, “‘and exercise your perceptive faculties.” 

The gallipot was pushed towards the reluctant 
class, One by one the students resolutely dipped a 
finger into the abominable concoction, and tasted it 
with many a wry face. 

“Gentlemen, gentiemen,” said the professor, “I 
must repeat that ye dinna use your faculties of 
obsairvation, for if ye had looked mair closely at 
what I was daein’ the noo, ye would hae observed 
that the finger I put into ma moath was nae the 
finger which I put into the gallipot.” 

This professor calculated upon the observing 
powers of his audience not being very acute. So do 
conjurers, card-sharpers, and all who trade in decep- 
tion. Things are not what they seem in_ shops, 
markets, and in the trade and commerce of the world 
generally, and if people will not cultivate observa- 
tion they will be fooled and cheated daily and 
hourly. 

St. Paul tells us to think on whatsoever things 
are true, honest, just, pure, and lovely. Alas! 
there are many whose powers of observation are 
most keen for the opposite of these things. They 
have eyes for whatsoever things are impure and 
loathsome, but they have no eyes for the beauty 
that “dwells in deep retreats,” or for the soul of 
goodness that may be found in things evil. Ilow 
much more quickly do some people observe faults 
than virtues in their neighbours! It is not so, how- 
ever, with good men. They are 


“Quick to perceive a want, 
Quicker to set it right, 
Quickest in overlooking 
Injury, wrong, or slight.” 
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VAUGHAN’S WIDOW. 


BY ISABEL BELLERBY, AUTHOR OF “POOR PRIDE,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
RS. WARREN took 
off her 
and listened. 

It was only a 
barrel-organ outside 
the gate, grinding 


spectacles 


out an almost for- 
gotten air which had 
been popular ten 
years ago, and had 
dropped into the 
background with the 
rapidity shared by 
most airs and many 
other things in these 





quickly moving times. But the air awoke memories 
—unpleasant memories ; 
her comfortable chair and went out through the 


and Mrs. Warren rose from 


French window to the garden gate to give the 
picturesque-looking organ-grinder money to move on. 

He held out a very dirty hand for the proffered six- 
pence, showed some very white teeth in a beaming 
smile, and treated Mrs. Warren to a salaam worthy of 
aroyal presence. Then he took himself and his in- 
strument further into the village, and Mrs. Warren 
returned to her chair and her postponed nap, saying to 
herself rather anxiously—- 

“I sincerely hope Lyon is not anywhere about to 
have heard it.” 

But, to her astonishment and dismay, as she re- 
entered the house, she heard footsteps on the stairs, 
and the owner of them whistling the very air she so 
sincerely hoped would not reach his ears. 

She stood just inside the window, wondering what 
would happen next. But she quickly retired into the 
room, and stepped behind the curtains, out of sight of 
anyone in the garden, as the footsteps passed the 
sitting-room door and crossed the little hall. 

A moment later Mrs. Warren saw the object of her 
solicitude striding down the garden path, his hat 
pressed low over his brows, his hands in his pockets, 
whistling still, in an unmusical defiant sort of tone 
which deepened the look of anxiety on the listener’s 
face. 

He turned to the left when he got outside the gar- 
den, and was soon lost to view, clambering up the 
steep grassy path that led to miles and miles of a 
broad common. 

There was nothing particularly noticeable about 
the man to anyone who chanced to meet him. He 
was barely over middle height, and spare in form; a 
brown moustache and beard, streaked here and there 
with grey, entirely hid the character of his mouth and 
chin; his nose was an ordinary nose ; his eyes were 
lowered and rendered invisible by reason of the thick- 
ness of his eyelashes; and as his hat nearly touched 
the straight dark brows, it was impossible to guess at 
the shape of his forehead. 


But a girl he passed, unnoticed, on the common had 
seen him often enough without his hat, and in a better 
mood than this hard, unforgiving one which lent 
such a stern expression to his face. She knew that 
the lowered eyes were of a rare shade of grey—-the 
only real beauty Lyon Armytage possessed, though his 
forehead was by no means to be despised from an 
intellectual point of view, only—as this girl knew 
full well—it was never seen to advantage, because a 
thick wave of hair fell over it—dark hair, and streaked 
with grey, like the beard. A stranger meeting Lyon 
Armytage that afternoon would have pronounced him, 
unhesitatingly, to be middle-aged—five-and-forty, per- 
haps; but Nita Mainwaring knew he was less than 
ten years her senior, and she was under five-and- 
twenty. 

She looked at him wonderingly as she passed. It 
was a long time since she had seen him in one of 
his dark moods. She was inclined to resent his not 
noticing her, for she knew she looked particularly 
well that warm May day. The hot weather suited her, 
half-Spanish as she was, and her new frock suited her 
too, in its dainty simplicity, though it was only made 
of cheap washing material ; but it was cream-coloured, 
touched here and there with red of the same shade as 
Juanita’s passionately curved lips. 

As she went slowly on her way, the disappointment 
and wonder in her great dark eyes disappeared, to give 
place to the keen enjoyment she always felt in such 
weather as blessed the little village of Edgeley-cum- 
Derry that May afternoon. Standing on the edge of 
the common, Nita paused a moment, glancing down at 
the scene she knew so well and loved with all her 
heart. 

Nestling just beneath was Ivy Cottage, where Mrs. 
Warren kept house for her nephew. From thence to 
the right were scattered other equally picturesque 
dwellings, each in its own garden—four of them in 
all; and then came the long, straggling, utterly irre- 
gular village, with scarcely two houses alike in it. 
Beyond stood the church, its tall spire pointing hope- 
fully heavenwards, the vicarage grounds joining the 
churchyard on its western side. 

This was as far as Juanita could see in that direc- 
tion, for the hill sloped up behind the church, leading 
to another part of the common. But there was a 
wide stretch of beautifully wooded country in front 
of the village: first a few fields, varied by miniature 
forests, and kept green by the springs that found their 
way from the common to the lower land beneath until 
they vanished in the swiftly flowing river visible in 
the distance winding in and out for miles. 

Two fine-looking houses were to be seen from Nita’s 
point of vantage ; one not very far away, though quite 
distinct from the village. That was Hurstleigh, 
where she went every morning for three hours to 
educate Mrs. Hurst’s grand-daughters in the history 
and language of their native land. That was all that 
was required of the English governess, Mrs. Hurst 
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being too wise to deem it possible that one person, 
however clever, could teach everything well; and, 
being able to afford luxuries, she had professors from 
the nearest town for other subjects. Nita could have 
taught Spanish as thoroughly as English; but Mrs. 
Hurst did not think that language necessary for her 
grand-daughters, 

The other and larger house was Merrion Court, the 
residence of Sir John Merrion—or rather, of his 
widowed mother, for the young baronet was seldom 
at home. 

After gazing at the fair scene as long as she felt 
inclined, Nita Mainwaring ran down the grassy slope 
to the dusty road below. A very few yards of that 
road brought her to the gate of Ivy Cottage, which 
she opened with the quickness of long familiarity. 

Everything bright and sweet found favour with 
Nita. Her eyes flashed pleasure at sight of the 
flowers, while her delicate little nose received their 
perfume with great satisfaction. But she had one 
final glance to spare for the old house, with its gabled 
roof and old-fashioned windows opened wide to wel- 
come the warm breeze sweeping across from the river 
and the country beyond, and revealing snowy-white 
curtains and drapery within. 

Below the little windows in the gables were five 
larger ones, and below them again two modern bays 
right and left of the open front door, and to the right 
of one bay and to the left of the other were French 
windows leading on to the gravelled terrace from two 
cosy little rooms, more used than the two larger 
ones. 

Ignoring the invitation offered by the open door, 
Nita turned to the left, and made her way to the 
French window through which Mrs. Warren had 
passed to dismiss the owner of the barrel-organ, the 
strains of which were still audible in the distance. 

“Just what I expected,” observed Miss Mainwaring 
in a low voice, when her eyes fellon Mrs. Warren fast 
asleep in her arm-chair. “I can’t do better than follow 
her example.” 

She knew from long experience that nothing short 
of a vigorous shake or a sonorous shout would awaken 
the good lady until she had had all the sleep she 
wanted ; so Nita entered the room, and took posses- 
sion of the second arm-chair, closing her radiant eyes, 
with firm determination not to open them again until 
she, too, had had a nap. The humming of the happy 
bees flitting from flower to flower was a delightful 
lullaby ; that, added to the singing of the birds and 
the sound of the sunshine—Juanita always declared 
she could /var whether the sun was shining or not— 
soon coaxed slumber to visit the heavy eyelids, and 
for half an hour comparative silence reigned in the 
room. 

Then Mrs. Warren awoke. She smiled when she 
saw the girl fast asleep in Lyon’s chair, and she put 
on her spectacles that she might observe her more 
thoroughly. 

Nita made a pretty picture against the background 
of maroon velvet. There was nothing strictly beauti- 
ful about her, except, perhaps, her eyes and the grace 
of her slight, lissom figure; but although her eyes 
were closed now, Mrs. Warren's gaze was full of 
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admiration as she noted the clear olive skin, bright. 
ened by the faint damask in the cheeks and the deeper 
red of the pouting lips. The hair, too, was pretty— 
black and curly, little rings escaping from the neat 
coil—almost covering the top and back of the small 
head—to nestle round the temples and over the low 
broad brow. 

Presently the 
scrutiny. 
laughing. 

“Oh, Mrs. Warren, I did hope I should wake first! 
You looked so temptingly comfortable, I was bound 
to follow your example.” 

“Lazy child! I never slept in the daytime when I 
was your age, Nita.” 

“Don’t try to be severe,’ said Nita, kissing the 
would-be stern face. ‘“ You hadn’t to teach all the 
morning, as I have. It does seem wicked to stay in 
an ugly schoolroom all these mornings. I wish Mrs. 
Hurst would let the girls study out of doors ; but she 
was shocked when I suggested it. I was wondering 
as I came across the common how much longer this 
sort of thing is to goon. I do hate it, and that’s a 
fact! Here am I, only just three-and-twenty; I have 
been teaching for five years, and seem likely to do so 
for fifty more, as far as I can see.” 

“Not if Mr. Wyndham can prevent it, Juanita.” 

A swift blush dyed. the girl’s face at that significant 
reminder, 


girl stirred under that kindly 
Her eyes opened, and she sprang up 


“1 don’t see that he can prevent it, Mrs. Warren. 
He has no influence to procure him a living; and 
even if he had, mother could not take money from 
him. She can’t do without me at home, either ; just 
think what the helpless darling would be, left to her- 
self! And she can’t do without my sixty pounds a 
year. I shall never be so well paid anywhere else: 
Mrs. Hurst is most generous. I know she only does it 
because she knew father. But it can’t go on for ever. 
Marion Hurst is fourteen, and Olive twelve. Thank 
goodness, it cannot go on for ever; though what I 
shall do when they go abroad is more than I can say. 
They are not to go for two years, fortunately ; and by 
that time Leo and Will will both be earning money. 
But I shall never get another situation worth having 
in Edgeley, and I cannot leave mother. You see, 
father loved her so, and begged me to look after her 
and the boys. And I will—always. But that doesn’t 
prevent my hating teaching with all my might and 
main.” 

“Poor child!” Mrs. Warren was used to these 
passionate outbursts. which had to be repressed at 
home, or the gentle, helpless stepmother would 
have been frightened out of her wits. ‘“ Have your 
grumble out. Nita: you will feel better for it after- 
wards. I know it is hard, dear; but you will go on 
doing your duty bravely, like the good girl you are.” 

“ Good! Tam hateful, Mrs. Warren—simply hate- 
ful, to rebel and bother you like this! I wonder you 
don’t forbid me the house. And I am wicked enough 
to feel glad that I am not the only person in the 
world who is not content.” She stopped suddenly. 

Mrs. Warren gave her a quick look, but forebore to 
ask an explanation of her words. 

“You say you have been on the common, Nita?” 
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“Yes; I went up to try to get rid of my bad temper 
before coming to you, for I have been feeling dismal 
all day, in spite of the glorious weather.” 

*Did you happen to meet Lyon on the common ?” 

“Yes. What has put him out, Mrs. Warren? He 
looked just like he used to look when you first came 
here; and he did not see me, though I passed within 
a few feet of him; or, perhaps it was that he would 
not see me.” 

“Not that, dear ; he would never be so churlish, I 
am sure. Do you remember, Nita, guessing—child as 
you were in those old days—guessing that Lyon had 
known sorrow, that he had received a blow which 
threatened to cloud his whole life? He has tried 
manfully to live down the sorrow, to forget the hand 
that struck the blow. But to-day it has all been 
brought back to him by hearing an air played on the 
barrel-organ we can still hear in the distance.” 

“* Dream Faces’ ?” 
asked Nita, breath- 
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said Nita softly. “What a good thing it was—his 
taking to writing ; he would hardly have settled down 
in a place like Edgeley without a strong interest of 
some sort to keep him occupied.” 

** And this novel he is writing was your idea, Nita. 
I was so glad for him to try his hand at fiction.” 

“It was only my suggestion, Mrs. Warren; but I 
hope it will prove a success. Shall I”—she spoke a 
trifle timidly now—* shall I stay and play to him this 
evening? Music always used to do him good.” 

* Do, dear, if you can spare the time. I dread the 
thought of his going off on one of those aimless 
journeys, from which it is impossible to tell when he 
may return. If you can exorcise the evil spirit that, 
I fear, has him in possession, I shall be more grateful 
than I can say.” 

“TI will try,” promised Juanita, with an unuttered 
longing to know the history of the past which still 





lessly. 

“Yes; how did you 
know?” 

The girl coloured 
slightly. 

“Once, years ago, 
when everybody was 
singing it, mother 
began it one evening 
when Mr. Armytage 
was at our house, and 
I shall never forget 
the expression of his 
face while she sang 
it. I burnt the song 
next day, though 
mother never knew 
what had become of 
it. I saw he did not 
like it. and I hate 
to see people suffer.”’ 

“What a sympa- 
thetic child you are ! 
How long ago was 
the evening you 
speak of, Nita?”’ 
“Not long after 


seven years, I sup- 
pose. Will he go 
away, do you think, 
Mrs. Warren? He 
always used to go 
away when his dark 
mood troubled him.” 

“I don’t know, 
dear. I hope not; 
for I know he wants 
to get his book fin- 
ished.” 

* Perhaps his work 
will help him to get 
over it without his Be 
having to go away,” 
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“She looked at him wonderingly as she passed.”—p. 63. 
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had power to cast a shadow over the life of Lyon 
Armytage. But neither he nor his aunt had ever 
shown any inclination to tell her; and she knew no 
more than that, of course, it had had something to do 
with a girl, and that the girl must have been very 
fair of face. Nita had guessed so much from Lyon’s 
thinly disguised dislike to all fair women. 





CHAPTER II. 


WHEN Mrs. Warren caught sight of her son coming 
down the slope from the common, Nita slipped away 
to the drawing-room, and began playing Handel’s 
Largo on the piano. 

Mrs. Warren watched anxiously for the effect of 
the music on the man slowly approaching. She saw 
the bowed head raised suddenly, and the face take a 
listening expression. Then he came rapidly up the 
garden-path and seated himself on the drawing-room 
window-ledge. 

Nita was aware of his near presence, but she played 
on to the end, and then waited to see if he would say 
anything. 

“Do you know a song called ‘Dream Faces’?” he 
asked. 

She started, but managed to reply with a fair show 
of composure that she knew the air. 

“T have a copy,” he went on ; “I will get it. You 
read music easily ; so if, as you say, you know the air, 
you will be able to get through it after a fashion, and 
that will be good enough for me.” 

So, five minutes later, Mrs. Warren, still lingering 
in her cosy sitting-room, was electrified by hearing 
Nita sing the very song that had brought back such 
grievous memories that afternoon to Lyon Armytage. 

Unable to sit still, the anxious little woman stole 
into the drawing-room to have a look at her nephew’s 
face, for she knew it must be at his request that Nita 
sang that son. 

Lyon was watching the girl with an unreadable ex- 
pression in his fine eyes as her contralto voice did full 
justice to the haunting refrain which, a few years 
since, was worried to death by every whistling errand- 
boy in the kingdom. 

As the rich tones died away, he stretched out his 
hand and removed the song. 

“Thank you, Nita; you managed it nicely. That 
used to be a favourite of mine; but it is possible to 
tire of a thing one gets too much of. Now sing 
Tosti’s ‘Good-bye,’ will you?” 

Nita complied, wailing out the plaintive notes with 
a reality that made Mrs. Warren shiver. 

“T must have some tea after that,’ she declared ; 
“and you deserve some, Nita.—She shall sing again 
when she has had some tea, Lyon. How do you like 
her new dress?” 

“Tsitnew? It is very pretty,” said Lyon indiffer- 
ently ; “but she is always tastefully dressed.” 

Juanita followed Mrs. Warren into the dining-room 
with an almost pettish shrug of her pretty 
shoulders. 

In this primitive village everybody dined in the 
middle of the day, so tea was a meal in its own right. 
and was substantial enough to be sought, instead of 
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being handed round in the conventional but exceed. 
ingly uncomfortable modern fashion. 

It was a great relief to Mrs. Warren to see that 
the cloud had lifted from her nephew's brow, and that 
he seemed quite his usual self when, after tea, Nita 
sang and played to them both until dusk, when she 
said good-bye, and ran down the road to the cottage 
where she had lived with her stepmother and the 
two boys since her father’s death had robbed them of 
the dear old vicarage where Nita and her step-brothers 
had been born. 

For another half-hour Mrs. Warren and her nephew 
sat in the deepening twilight, exchanging a few words 
from time to time, each mentally busy with the past, 

At last, when it was as dark as it would be that 
night, Lyon Armytage rose, stretched himself, and 
said — 

“T want to smoke; and it’s about time to light up, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes. I have a bit of sewing I want to finish, 
Lyon. Bring your pipe into the parlour and talk to 
me while I sew.” 

“Very good, ma’am.” 

They had lingered in the drawing-room, where Lyon 
never smoked, out of deference to his aunt’s wishes, 
Now they made their way through the little hall to 
the passage leading, on the right, to the smoking-room, 
den, study—any name anyone liked to give the snug 
little apartment which Lyon Armytage was allowed to 
keep as untidy as he pleased ; and on the left that 
passage took you to Mrs. Warren’s sitting-room, or 
parlour as she generally called it, where she took her 
afternoon naps, and wrote her letters, and felt sure of 
never being disturbed, except by her nephew or Nita 
Mainwaring: neither of whom could disturb her, 
possibly, because they were always welcome. 

Here Lyon settled himself, and presently began on 
the subject occupying their thoughts, as his aunt had 
guessed he would; but scarcely in the way she had 
anticipated. Indeed, his first words startled her con- 
siderably. 

“What do you say to my getting married, Aunt 
Sybil?” 

“Eh?” Mrs. Warren dropped her sewing and 
stared at him in astonishment. Then she plied her 
needle rapidly for half a dozen stitches, and again 
dropped the work into her lap. “Who is it, Lyon?” 

“That is just what I want your opinion about,” he 
replied, puffing calmly at his pipe. ‘I don’t see—I 
really don’t see why that old madness should con- 
tinue to hold me in thrall, especially as . 

He paused. 

“ Especially as—what ?” 

There was no denying that Mrs. Warren was 
deeply interested, and as deeply curious to know 
what had produced this change of mind in her 
nephew. 

“T had a letter from Pemberton this morning,” 
he said, shortly. 

“Ts he quite well?” inquired Aunt Sybil, seeing 
she must let him tell things in his own way, and not 
recognising any connection between his old friend 
Horace Pemberton and the possibility of his 
marrying. 
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“He didn’t say, aunt. His letter was chiefly about 
Mrs. Angus Vaughan.” 

«Lilian! What of her, Lyon?” 

“ What of Mrs. Angus Vaughan? She is a widow.” 

“Oh!” 

Was he—could he be thinking of marrying her ? 
Mrs. Warren listened almost breathlessly for his next 
words. 

They came through teeth that held his pipe-stem in 
a fierce grip. 

“You know Mr. Angus Vaughan was related to the 
Merrions?” 

“No. I did not know. 
ship?” 

“ Second-cousins, or something of the sort. Pem- 
berton says she is coming to make a long stay at the 
Court. Curious that barrel-organ should have pitched 
upon this day of all others to play that thing, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Very. And you want to get used to it—to—to do 
away with the—the effect before she comes? Is that 
why you asked Nita to sing it?” 

Lyon removed the pipe from his lips, and gazed at 
his aunt in a speculative sort of way, saying pre- 
sently— 

“T daresay that was it. It was just an impulse of 
the moment; but I daresay that reason was at its 
back. And I am glad I did it. I shall never mind 
hearing it now Nita has sung it. She is quite a 
different kind of woman from Mrs. Angus Vaughan.” 

“Quite.” Mrs. Warren spoke with conviction. 

“That is why I think of marrying her—always 
supposing she ’ll have me,” resumed Lyon, replacing 
his pipe and taking a meditative puff or two. “Do 
you think she really cares about Wyndham?” 

Yet once again did Aunt Sybil’s lap receive her 
sewing, and now she made no attempt to conceal the 
hugeness of her surprise. 

“My dear Lyon, what are you talking about?” 

“My intended marriage, of course. I will not 
allow that woman the triumph of finding me un- 
married and unengaged : she would think it was for 
her sake. And so it is, for she robbed me of all re- 
spect for her sex—for the time being. But I believe 
Nita Mainwaring to have as true a heart as your own, 
Aunt Sybil. And even if she had not, there is no one 
else to marry here. I shall ask her, any way.” 

“But you don’t care for her, Lyon.” 

“Oh yes, Ido. Iam very fond of her.” 

Mrs. Warren shook her head. 

“You said you wanted my opinion, Lyon, but I 
fear you have already made up your mind.” 

“All the same, Aunt Sybil, I want to know what 
you think of it.” 

“T don’t think well of it,” was the quick reply. 
“You are acting—or intending to act—from an un- 
worthy motive. You do not love Nita in the least. 
All you care about, or think about, is that Lilian shall 
not find you still wearing the willow for her. It is 
not fair to Nita.” 

“Certainly it would not be fair to her if, as you 
suppose, I did not love her; but you are mistaken, 
aunt, indeed you are. I—but I shall explain to Nita 
herself exactly what I feel for her, and if she is 
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content, and can like me well enough to take me in 
hand, I think you ought to be satisfied. At any 
rate, I intend Mrs. Angus Vaughan to find that I am 
quite indifferent to her.” 

* And you think you are?” 

“T do not think; I know I am.” 

“Tf you were, Lyon, you would not trouble about 
what she thinks of you. Your anxiety to get married 
now proves that you are by no means indifferent to her.” 

Mrs. Warren was a kind-hearted woman, but she 
was not always a wise one. Her last speech was a 
mistake, spoken to a man of Lyon Armytage’s tem- 
perament, and she knew it when she saw the quick 
drawing together of the straight brows, and heard the 
tone in which he said— 

“We wiil agree to differ on that point, Aunt Sybil ;. 
and I think we have said all that is necessary to say 
on the subject until I hear Nita’s decision.” 

Both welcomed the sound of preparation for supper. 
After the early dinner and light tea, supper was a 
necessity to healthy appetites, and, however it may 
have agreed with other inhabitants of that primitively 
organised village, it is certain that the tenants of Ivy 
Cottage were rarely troubled with nightmare. 

Meanwhile, Nita Mainwaring, before reaching home. 
had received a surprise fully as great as that dealt to 
Mrs. Warren by her nephew. 

As she left Ivy Cottage, she was greeted by the Rev. 
Arthur Wyndham, curate of the parish, and her de- 
voted admirer. He looked, and was, excited. 

“I’ve been waiting for you, Miss Mainwaring— 
waiting and listening. I heard where you were. It 
is a real treat to listen when you are singing; but I 
have been impatient, all the same: I wanted to tell 
you my news. I should have gone to your house, 
only I heard you singing in there. I had walked 
over the Common, you know, to try and get rid of 
some of my excitement before saying anything to you. 
But it’s of no use, for I see that what I am really 
excited about is how you will take it. I have actually 
had a chaplaincy offered me, Miss Mainwaring, in 
Switzerland, you know, and there’s a house attached ; 
so that—so that—Nita, I think you know what I 
mean: you must know how I love you. Can you care 
for me, dear, enough to marry me?” 

Could she care for him enough to marry him? 

Suddenly, as she asked herself that question, Juanita 
learnt her own secret. It was not Arthur Wyndham 
she could care for enough to marry—it was not his 
clean-shaven, good, earnest face she desired to look at 
every day of her life. As she wondered how she was 
to tell him this. and why she had not known it until 
now, another face rose before her mental vision—a face 
she had seen not many hours before wrapped in such 
painful thought that its owner was not even conscious 
of her presence. 

“Hush!” she whispered. With tears in her eyes. 
she held out both hands as though to push Arthur 
Wyndham from her. “Hush! I cannot care for you, 
ever! Oh, do forgive me, if you can. I did not 
know—I never guessed ——” 

His deep love for her gave him the power to par- 
tially read her heart. He grew pale to his lips as he 
drew back a step or two. 
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“*T shall regret it!’ she said.” 


“There is someone else?” he asked gently. 

Her eyes met his in all the innocence of her trouble 
on his account. 

“Really I did not know. He doesn’t care for me— 
how should he? I wish I could like you instead.” 

“T wish you could, dear. But I wish, still more, I 
had gone away without telling you. You would not 
have learnt your own secret, then—not yet, at least. 
It was my speaking that did it.” 

“Don’t reproach yourself for that.” Already she 
had herself under control. “I shall be sorry all my 
life that I did not find it out before. Do you care 
very much?” 


“T am afraid I do; but I will try and get 





over it. I hoped you liked me, 
you see. 

“T thought I did,” she said, “T 
thought that when—perhaps years 
to come—when you were offered 
a living, you might ask me to be 
your wife, and I quite meant to 
say ‘Yes.’” 

“And yet, now I have asked 
you—now you know how I loye 
you—this knowledge has come to 
make us both unhappy. But he 
must care for you, Nita. Will you 
tell me who it is?” 

“T would rather not.” 

“May I guess?” 

“Please don’t. I know he does 
not care—how could he? But I 
would rather go on liking him 
than marry anyone else.” 

That told Arthur Wyndham 
how useless it was for him to 
hope. 

“You may find, after all, that he 
likes you better than you think,” 
he managed to say, bravely enough, 
“Forget what I have said, Nita, 
It will be hard to bear for a time, 
but I shall never regret having 
learned to love you.” 

“JZ shall regret it!” she said 
passionately—“I shall regret, it 
every hour of my life. Forget 
what JZ have said—and marry 
me! Iwill be a good wife to you.” 

For a moment he was tempted, 
as he bent over her in the clear 
twilight, and saw the flashing 
eyes and red quivering lips—she 
looked so desirable, so wholly 
sweet. But he put the tempta- 
tion from him. 

* I may not do it, Nita,” he said 
simply. “How can I marry you 
if you do not love me? Mar- 
riage 7s love, or it is not true 
marriage. It would be wronging 
you. But I shall never forget 
your generosity, my darling—my 
only darling—as long as life 
lasts. Good-bye, Nita, and do not grieve for me.” 

He bent lower still, and touched her lips with his. 

That kiss stilled the tumult in the girl's soul. But 
her half-Spanish nature led her into a display of feel- 
ing no girl entirely English would have indulged in. 
She laid her hands on Wyndham’s shoulders, and 
looked steadily into his eyes. 

“T shall never forget you, Arthur, nor your good- 
ness; and I shall love you—in one way—as long as I 
can love anyone.” 





In spite of his bitter disappointment, a measure of 
peace stole into Arthur Wyndham’s heart even as he 
left her—the peace that is born of temptation con- 
quered and duty followed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DUNLEATH—by which high-sounding name Mrs. 
Mainwaring’s lowly built cottage was known—much 
resembled the pretty house where Juanita had spent 
her evening, only it was not so large. It lacked the 
two rooms right and left of drawing- and dining- 
rooms, though similar French windows were to be 
found round the corners, adding to both rooms light 
and means of ventilation already plentifully provided 
for by the bow windows. Up-stairs, too, the space 
was more limited, though quite sufficient for the 
requirements of a household where only one servant 
was kept. 

Nita went slowly up the garden-path after her 
interview with Arthur Wyndham. Her sorrow at 
giving him pain was equalled by the disturbance in 
her mind brought about by the newly awakened 
knowledge of her feeling for Lyon Armytage. For 
the first time in her life Nita longed for a confidante. 
She could not tell her gentle, helpless stepmother ; 
Mrs. Mainwaring would have been too dismayed at 
her having had the courage to refuse Mr. Wyndham 
to be able to offer any consolation for what Nita con- 
sidered her hopeless love for Lyon. Not that she 
wanted to talk about that; it would only have been 
Arthur Wyndham’s proposal of which she would have 
spoken—that, and her pain at having been obliged 
to say him nay after, perhaps, encouraging him to 
hope. 

A sympathetic confidante would, however, soon have 
discovered the girl's deeper trouble had she been at 
hand ; but she was not. Nearly two miles of country 
lane and fields lay between Nita and the only person 
who could have stood in that relation to her just 
then ; for Mrs. Warren, in this particular case, was out 
of the question—quite out of the question. And so, 
Margaret Lane being out of the question, too—by 
reason of the distance between Dunleath and Mead 
Farm, where the Lanes lived—Nita tried to get rid of 
any unusual expression in her face before she walked 
round to one of the French windows, and, entering 
thereby, joined the little group inside. 

Mrs. Mainwaring, a woman of a little over forty. with 
alook of youth in the still pretty face and slender 
figure, glanced up with a welcoming smile. 

“Back at last, Nita! I didn’t know you intended 
being away all the evening.” 

“Nor did I, mother dear; but Mrs. Warren seemed 
to want me.—All lessons done, boys?” 

“Rather! Why, it’s nearly nine o'clock!’ 
exclaimed the elder boy, Lionel. “How ’s my name- 
sake? We met him on the common as we came 
home, but he looked too thundering cross to see us.” 

“Mr. Armytage had heard something to vex him,” 
said Nita softly ; ‘but he seemed all right when he 
came home to tea. How have you been getting on 
to-day ?” 

Then followed an account of the day’s doings from 
the boys. They went across the common every morn- 
ing to the Grammar School at Folksleigh, where both 
were working hard to pass examinations—Leo desiring 
to enter the Civil Service, and Wilfred aspiring to a 
stool in the office of a certain London merchant who 
had offered to give him a trial when he left school, 
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and had, at the same time, advised him to do all in his 
power to acquire a knowledge of French, German, and 
any other European languages he could get anyone to 
teach him. 

Wilfred, a quiet, plodding, determined lad, was sure 
to get on; and Lionel, less plodding, but more bril- 
liant, had no doubts on the subject of his own future : 
if the Thames wus to be set on fire, he—Lionel Mainwar- 
ing—was the man to do it. Secretly he aimed at no 
less an ambition than to be Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in Her Majesty’s Cabinet before he died of old age. 

Nita was very fond of both boys, and did all she 
could to help them. They knew almost as much 
Spanish as English, and, in order to encourage them 
with other languages, she had proposed, some months 
before, to have what she called foreign suppers four 
nights a week: that is to say, not a single word of 
English was to be spoken by either of the three unless 
visitors happened to be present. Mrs. Mainwaring 
was, of course, excused from this rule; but though 
she could speak in her native tongue, she must be 
content with a reply in French, German, Italian, or 
Spanish, according to which night it was; and if she 
could not understand what was said to her, she had 
no resource but to try and get at the meaning by the 
aid of the dictionary, which was allowed to one and 
all. 

Certainly it would not be Nita Mainwaring’s fault 
if her handsome young brothers were failures in their 
professional or commercial careers. On this particular 
night she was glad when the arrival of their one wait- 
ing-maid with supper sent them across the water and 
over the border into Germany. Five minutes’ use of 
the grumbling-sounding gutturals took her thoughts 
off herself and all that had occurred to disturb her 
that day, and she was soon engaged with Leo in an 
argument as to the pronunciation of a particular 
word which sounded like very bad language to the 
uninitiated ears of Myrra, the little servant—who, 
however, knew it must be all right, since Miss Nita 
said it. 

Mrs. Mainwaring was glad when the dictionary 
found its way back to the book-case, and conversation 
was possible once more. 

“T have been wanting to ask this half-hour past if 
Mrs. Warren said anything about going over to Folks- 
leigh to-morrow, Nita.” 


“Not a word, mother. Were you thinking of 
going?” ‘ 
* Yes: we arranged last Sunday to go together ; but 


perhaps she has forgotten it. I wish I knew, because 
this afternoon Mrs. Dormer called, and happened to 
mention that she had engaged the pony-chaise for to- 
morrow. So, unless Mrs. Warren has made other 
arrangements for going to Folksleigh, we shall have 
to put off our shopping until next day, and I want 
those wools.” 

Mrs. Dormer was the wife of the local doctor and 
dentist, who lived in the house next to Mrs. Main- 
waring’s ; the fourth of those “select private resi- 
dences"’—as they were described on the agent’s list 
when any chanced to be vacant—being occupied by 
Miss Norbury, an ancient and very lone spinster, who 
did dressmaking and “lodged the curate,” hers being 
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the only dwelling in the village where he—whoever 
he might happen to be—could be accommodated. 

And the pony-chaise was the only conveyance to be 
hired in Edgeley, and even that was by no means 
always to be had; for pony and chaise belonged 
to Ben Ward, blacksmith, and Ben was apt to be a 
little uncertain in his temper at times, on which un- 
propitious occasions he would lock the pony into his 
stable, and refuse to give up the key, saying that if 
things worried him he didn’t see but what ‘twas fair 
he should worry someone else. The chaise was there 
for them to help themselves to for the usual hire, and 
they could just go and find “a hanimal” to draw it. 
Bribes were useless in such a case. Ben, wrapped in 
the unapproachable majesty of the sulks, was above 
accepting double, or even three times the customary 
hire for his pony. There was nothing for it but to 
wait until he chose to come round, or to go to one of 
the outlying farms and try to beg, borrow, or steal 
“a hanimal” capable of drawing the antiquated 
chaise. 

* It is not too late for one of the boys to run along, 
and ask if Mrs. Warren still thinks of going to- 
morrow,’ suggested Nita. 

“To be sure not;”? though this simple solution of 
the difficulty would never have occurred to Mrs. Main- 
waring. “Which of you will go!” 

Both were willing, and both set off at lightning 
speed, not waiting to hear their mother’s admonition 
to be sure and say that Mrs. Dormer had bespoken the 
chaise for herself. 

Leo was the first to return. 

“Mrs. Warren had forgotten all about it, mother ; 
but Mr. Armytage says we are to send over a trap 
from Folksleigh before we go to school, as Mrs. 
Warren is bound to go to-morrow.” 

So Mrs. Mainwaring’s mind was set at rest, and 
she went to bed happy. 

It was a long time before Nita got to sleep that 
night. She began grieving over Arthur Wyndham’s 
disappointment, and rehearsing to herself a dozen 
times her next meeting with Lyon Armytage, when 
her manner must be ordered to a nicety, that he 
might not suspect her changed feelings towards him. 
She did not understand that she had loved him for 
years—almost since the first day she saw him. She 
thought it had come about suddenly, in that 
moment when Arthur Wyndham had asked her to 
marry him; and she did not see that the safest way to 
keep her secret would be for her to behave just as 
usual in Lyon’s presence. Not that this would be 
easy, by any means—how could she appear just as 
usual when every pulse in her body thrilled at the 
mere thought of meeting him again, and, even in the 
darkness, the warm blood rushed to her face as she 
pictured herself raising careless eyes to his? How 
could they be careless ever more? For Juanita loved 
with all the passionate intensity of her semi-southern 
nature, though she did not know but what all girls— 
Spanish, English, or otherwise—loved alike. 

The clock struck one, and she was still awake, 
another deep blush dyeing the face resting on the 
white pillow as she told herself she had been thinking 
of Lyon Armytage for more than two hours already— 


just a little of Arthur Wyndham, perhaps, between. 
whiles, but principally of Mr. Armytage—he had 
always been “ Mr. Armytage” to her. 

Then at last the flashing, melting, radiant eyes 
closed, and sleep brought oblivion to the excited 
brain and rest to the tired heart. 

Of course, her first thought on waking was of 
“him.” She wondered when she should next meet 
him, and she told herself how impossible it would 
be to run in and out of Ivy Cottage in her old free. 
and-easy way. 

She got through her‘teaching that morning as if in 
a dream, and started for the homeward walk, glad of 
the knowledge that she could linger in fields and 
lanes as long as she chose; she would not be keeping 
anyone waiting for dinner that day. Her stepmother 
had gone to Folksleigh with Mrs. Warren, and the 
boys never returned until tea-time. There was only 
Myrra to be thought of, and Myrra did not count. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HURSTLEIGH was a quarter of a mile behind when 
Juanita raised her eyes, and saw coming towards her 
across the fields the man of whom her thoughts were 
full. 

Another of those lovely blushes suffused her cheeks 
as he drew near. But he was too much occupied with 
thinking of what he was about to say to her to notice 
any change in her manner to him. He said to himself 
that she looked wonderfully pretty, and he should be 
very proud of her if she accepted him as her hus- 
band. For Lyon Armytage was not vain: he did not 
see any reason for Nita’s preferring him to the curate, 
or to any other man, except that they had always 
been good friends, and he wished so much to place her 
as a barrier between himself and Lilian Vaughan, 
Not that he put it that way: that was Aunt Sybil’s 
uncomfortable—very uncomfortable—suggestion. 

The very intensity of Nita’s feelings stilled her a 
little, and deprived her face of some of its recent 
colour, when he came quite close, and held out his 
hand, saving, with a slightly anxious smile— 

“T was all alone, and I knew you wouid be alone ; 
so I thought I would come and meet you. And I 
wanted to talk to you, too. Have you time to listen? 
Or are you very hungry?” 

“T am not at all hungry,” she replied. Hungry, 
with that fire burning in her veins! She said to her- 
self that she would surely never want to eat again. 

“Too hot to eat?” he suggested. ‘“ But you must 
not go without dinner just because you are left with 
no one to look after you: no one but myself, that is. 
I shall look after you, Nita. I want to look after you 
always, my dear, if you will let me. Will you, Nita? 
Do you think you can learn to like me well enough to 
give yourself to me?” 

“Mr, Wyndham has told you!” she flamed out. 
That was her first thought—Arthur Wyndham had 
betrayed her, and Mr. Armytage was insulting her— 
yes, insulting her by letting her see that he knew her 
secret. 

“Told me what?” asked Lyon, in some surprise 
“T haven’t seen Wyndham since Sunday.” 
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“Oh!” What a sudden relief! And with it the 
refreshing remembrance that Arthur had not known 
whom it was she preferred to himself! “I—I 
thought you might have met him this morning— 
and—and—but it’s all right. I mean i 

“You mean you have refused Wyndham? Poor 
beggar!” That was the interpretation he put on her 
evident embarrassment. 

His words restored Nita’s self-possession in an 
instant. 

“I did not say so!” she retorted quickly, hating 
herself for having let him guess the truth. 

“You did not,” he said at once; “and you may be 
very sure I shall not say a word to anyone. He need 
never know I have guessed. What is my answer to 
be, Nita? I am very fond of you, dear child, and 
will try to make you happy.” 

“But you do not love me?’ 

“Don’t I? Then, why am I wishing to marry you?” 
he asked, smiling down at her. 

“Tam sure I don’t know. But it is not because you 
love me.” 

Her great dark eyes were strangely wistful ; he felt 
touched and agitated : a something stirring in his 
heart that made him say, with a semblance of 
passion — 

“Ts my wooing less hearty than Wyndham’s? If 
so, it is not for lack of love, Juanita. I care for you 
more than you think; and your promise to be my 
wife would make me a very happy man.” 

“Wou!’ it? Dc you mean that?” 

She had fully intended refusing to marry him, but 
she could not resist this plea ; she could not hesitate 
to make him happy. 

“T do mean it. My greatest desire in life is to 
marry you as soon as possible, child.” 

Where was her anticipated difficulty in concealing 
her love? She said to herself, as she stood looking at 
him with knitted brows, that it would be a hundred 
times more difficult to let him see how dearly she 
loved him. She knew he did not care for her—in 
that way; and yet he was anxious to marry her. 
Why was it? 

‘“‘Well, dear,” he asked gently; “have you suffi- 
cient confidence in me to make me responsible for 
your future happiness ?” 

She swiftly lowered her eyes as a little of the colour 
returned to her cheeks. 

“T have known you so long—how could I help 
having confidence in you? If you are sure you really 
want me % 

“Tam quite sure, Nita. Is it ‘Yes,’ my dearest?” 

“Yes.” True woman as she was, how could she 
withhold herself when he told her she could make 
him happy ? 

His arms were round her before the whisper left 
her lips; and when he felt the vibration of her 
whole being at his touch, some of her passion come 
municated itself to him; and the kiss he gave her 
was very different from that given by Arthur 
Wyndham not many hours before. 

Yet Arthur loved her better than this man. Nita 
quickly realised that when—the momentary agitation 
over— Lyon released her, and they resumed their 
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wal. A wave of sadness swept over the girl's heart 
at the knowledge that she was giving so much for 
so little. But it was to make him happy; he had 
said she could make him happy: so what did it 
matter if her joy lacked perfection? It would be 
something to be always near him ; something to own 
him. 

“Nita, dear!” At the gravity in his voice she 
looked up quickly. He took her hand and drew 1 on 
to his arm, still holding it, and continued: *It is 
right you should know—I daresay you have guessed— 
that there has been a trouble—a sorrow I have tried to 
hide from the world.” 

“Yes,” she confessed as he paused, adding timidly : 
“ Will you tell me what it was about?” 

“Not now; not yet. Only to my wife can I tell 
that story. You might turn from me, child; and I 
could not bear that.” 

“T should never turn from you. Why cannot you 
tellmenow? It is nothing you need feel ashamed of.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“ Because there is no need to feel ashamed of a 
wrong done to you. Had you wronged someone. 
now 

“ How do you know I have not?” 

“ Because you couldn't.” 

Her faith in him was very comforting; yet he 
would not tell her the history of his past life. To 
all her entreaties to be taken fully into his confidence, 
his reply was— 

“Soon, dear: very soon. When you are my wife 
you shall know all. I dare not run the risk of losing 
you by telling you before. It is the only secret I have 
to keep from you, Nita ; and the sooner you marry me, 
the sooner you will share it.” 

“Yes?” Nita spoke hesitatingly. She had no 
wish for the marriage to be soon; she would like to 
get used to the thought of being engaged to him, of 
having given her word to be his wife at some future 
date, before she seriously set about naming that date. 

He noticed the hesitation, and put his own inter- 
pretation on it. 

“You do not trust me enough to give yourself to 
me blindly? You would take back your promise ?” 

She raised astonished eyes to his anxious face—glad 
to see that it was anxious. 

“No, Lyon; I trust you thoroughly,” she said 
simply. 

“Then what was the meaning of that very hesi- 
tating ‘Yes’ ?” 

“Only that—only that—I don’t think I care about 
getting married for some time to come.” 

He showed his relief in the smile with which he 
asked for an exact definition of “ some time to 
come.” 

“Two or three years,” she replied. ‘By that time 
the Hursts will have finished with me.” 

“And you think I am prepared to consult Mrs. 
Hurst’s convenience in this matter ? ” 

“ T haven’t thought about it!” Nita was laughing 
softly at his whimsical tone and manner. 

‘**T have,” said Lyon promptly. “ Mrs. Hurst will 
have to get another governess for her grand-daughters. 
You hate teaching “ 
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“How do you know I hate it?” 
“Because I know you! ”’ he retorted. 


“ You would 
be the greatest contradiction Dame Nature ever 
produced if you liked anything so monotonous and 


present is to marry you as quickly as possible, Long 


engagements are a mistake, Nita mine.” 


“I don’t think so. People get to know each other 


so much better during a long engagement,” 





“She brushed the cool fragrant blossom across her burning face.’’—p. 73. 


depressing as trying to drive a lot of uninteresting 
facts into a couple of uninterested heads.” 

“ But, Lyon, it is not all uninteresting ; and they 
are intelligent children. The fault is in myself, 
Mrs. Warren has been telling you of my wicked dis- 
content.” 

“She has done nothing of the sort. Aunt Sybil is 
too fond of you to run you down behind your back.” 

“ She is kindness itself,” murmured Nita. 

“And she spoils me so thoroughly that I feel I am 
born to have my own way in all things,” he smiled 
down at her. very tenderly. “My great desire at 


“Is it necessary or possible that we should learn 
more of each other than we know at present? Your 
theory does not apply in a case like ours, child.” 

“No?” Yet Nita felt that the question required 
great consideration. “Please don’t hurry me, Lyon,’ 
she pleaded. 

“‘T will not,” hé promised, resolved, all the same, to 
bring about the marriage as soon as might be. “I 
should hate to vex you, Nita—particularly on this 
matter. We will talk it over by-and-by. There are 
one or two things I want at Folksleigh; so I told 
Aunt Sybil I would walk over after dinner, and return 
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in the trap with her and Mrs. Mainwaring. You 
come too; then we can have a long talk and settle 
r everything comfortably; and you shall choose a 
ring for this dear little finger.” 

“T should prefer one you had chosen, Lyon ”—the 
use of his Christian name came with a sweet natural- 
ness to the rosy lips. “I don’t think I will go with 
you this afternoon. You can tell them, you know; I 
would rather not be there when you do. Besides, I 
very much want to go and see Margaret.” 

“T shall be jealous of Margaret if you desert me for 
her just as we are engaged,” he declared, 

But Nita only smiled. 

“ Are you going to invite me to dinner?” continued 
Lyon, as they approached Ivy Cottage—the first of the 
four “private residences,’ Dunleath being the last. 

“There is not enough for two,” replied Miss Main- 
waring gravely. “‘Myrra and I are finishing a veal 
pie, begun yesterday. You might have my share, and 
welcome, but I don’t know what Myrra would think.” 

“Probably she would prophesy starvation for you 
in the days to come, when you are completely at my 
mercy, Juanita. I wonder, now, why you want to get 
rid of me? According to all the canons of custom, 
and of all the love-stories I ever read, you ought to be 
very reluctant to part with your newly affianced 
sweetheart —if you love him, that is. But I don’t 
believe you know what love means yet; I shall have 
to teach you. What a provokingly superior little 
smile !—as much as to say that you are quite capat!> 
of learning without anyone’s teaching.” 

“Do you know how old I am?” she asked, by way 
of reply, as they passed Ivy Cottage, he going with 
her as far as her own gate. 

“ About eighteen or twenty,” he guessed. 
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) (Waking or sleeping I cannot tell), 

\ That my soul went out on the wings of light 
To look for the place where Peace doth dwell— 

The Peace that blesses the human breast, 


The balm that falls from the City of Rest. 


I looked in the homes of the rich and great, 
Where silk and satin and jewels shine ; 
But I saw the forms of Envy and Hate, 
And a god enthroned on a golden shrine. 
Bolts and bars kept windows and doors, 
And I knew that Peace never trod those floors. 


I stood in a crowd on pleasure bent, 
And heard the ripple of laughter and song ; 
But the song was stilled ere the night was spent, 
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“T shall be twenty-four next birthday. I am not 
the child you think me, Lyon.” 

He wondered what meant the sudden chill at his 
heart as he said hastily— 

“Do you wish me to understand by that that you 


do know what love is?) Have you ever loved anyone, 


Nita?” 
She nodded, speech being beyond her for the 
moment. A lilac-tree grew just inside the gate where 


she was standing; she drew down a bough, and 
brushed the cool fragrant blossom across her burning 
face. 

“Whom?” There was a savage sound about the 
little monosyllable as it left Lyon’s lips. 

Nita found words to answer, though she could not 
meet his eyes. 

“ T will tell you when you tell me your secret.” 

“Bah!” There was no mistake about it: Nita’s 
lover was downright cross; plainly, his temper was 
none of the sweetest. A sudden suspicion flitted 
across his mind, and he added hastily— 

“Tt is not Wyndham?” 

“Oh dear, no! Good-bye for the present.” 

“One moment, Nita. Don’t get aggravating just 
because you have promised to marry me. Is this 
fellow living still?” 

“Foe 
‘Married ?” 
els CO 
A widower, perhaps?” 

“No.” 

“Then, why the dickens doesn’t he come forward?” 

Afraid of discovery if she stayed another instant 
with him, Nita shook her head and walked quickly 
into the house. (To be continued.) 
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PEACE. 
\t 7 happened to me in the silent night And the laughter sank and died ere long. 
A} 


Mirth and melody, fume and fret 
Were there; but Peace I found not yet. 


Then I saw a cottage where want and care 
Had entered every day for years, 
And a woman was there, whose face was fair, 
Though scarred by pain and marked by tears— 
A face that was fair with the light of faith 
And a love that was stronger still than death. 


i stood at the open door, and heard 
A voice like an angel’s, sweet and low: 
“Who doeth My will and keepeth My Word, 
Nor grief nor pain at last shall know.” 
And the woman answered, with dying breath, 
“True, Lord!” Then I knew there was Peace in Death. 
J. T. BURTON WOLLASTON, 
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the city of Venice is a bridge which 

bears the above title. It stretches 
across the canal called the Rio Palazzo, 
and communicates between prisons on 
the east and the Doge’s palace on the 
west bank of the canal. It is a covered 
gallery, and the prisoners were led to 
execution from their cells across this 
gallery to the palace to hear sentence 
of death passed upon them, and then 
were conducted to the fatal spot where 
their mortal existence closed. 

“The Bridge of Sighs!” Well may it have 
borne this name! Who can tell the variety of 
griefs and fears and bitter regrets that may have 
filled the hearts of those whose footsteps trod that 
covered way? Who can tell the remorse for past 
crimes, the remembrance of happy days to return 
no more, the sorrow for a broken-hearted wife or 
tor children soon to be fatherless, the recollection 
of some cruel wrong inflicted in a fit of passion, 
the terror at the approach of a death for which 
the criminal was utterly unprepared? Surely 
every step along the bridge would mark a spot 
where the tear had been shed, or the sigh breathed, 
or the burdened heart had felt a load of anguish 
pressing upon it! Who can tell but the prayer of 
the 79th Psalm, or at least the spirit of it, had 
been more than once breathed out in penitence 
and contrition, “Let the sighing of the prisoner 
come before Thee: according to the greatness of 
Thy power preserve Thou those that are appointed 
to die”? And who can tell but in tender mercy 
a Father’s ear had heard that prayer and life had 
been spared, or, at least, that peace granted which 
can annihilate the fear of death ? 

“The Bridge of Sighs.” In some sense may not 
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the whole course of human life, this world in 
which we dwell, more or less bear this name? I 
have read somewhere of human life being com- 
pared to a bridge with its seventy or eighty arches, 
and as passengers move over it one by one they 
fall into the deep river that flows beneath. Some 
fall sooner, some later, but at length the river, the 
river of death, engulfs them all. 

But as they move along for a shorter or a longer 
distance, how many of these wayfarers have 
sorrows and sufferings to bear, and fears and cares 
weigh heavily upon them! So that life may be 
called not only a “ vale of tears,” but a “ bridge of 
sighs.” For innumerable are the sighs that men 
and women breathe forth during their short 
pilgrimage here below. 

Consider the sighs that are ever arising from 
broken and contrite hearts, from those who have 
been awakened to see the evil and misery of sin, 
who long for peace with God, and yet for a season 
can discern nothing but the blackness and 
enormity of the iniquity they have wrought. 

Consider the deep sighing of many a one left all 
alone in the world, who has lost a dear husband 
or wife or child, and all around seems desolate, 
and every bit of earthly sunshine has faded away 
out of their lives. A touching story is told of an 
African woman who was conversing with a mis- 
sionary. Just at the time the news came that 
her husband had been killed in battle. Great and 
overwhelming was her grief. She cast on the 
ground the little one at her breast. She tore her 
flowing hair, and then, looking upward, she cried, 
in the poetical language to which she had been 
accustomed, ‘“ Cease, ye winds, that my sighs may 
be heard! Yeshowers, fall not; let my tears water 


1» 


the earth ! 
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Consider, too, the sighs that arise from the 
bitter disappointment of a cherished hope, from 
the sudden loss of means, perhaps through the 
failure of a bank, or from the fraud or lack of 
judgment in a lawyer or trustee, from the miscon- 
duct of a favourite son, or from some other of the 
countless ills that burden the earth. 

Consider, too, the numberless cases in which to 
the outward eye everything looks pleasant and 
prosperous, but there is a skeleton in that home ; 
there is a something, unknown to the world, which 
is a spring of deepest woe, and though no word of 
murmuring or complaint is heard, yet the ear of 
the Omniscient can catch the sigh which is ever 
rising up from that sorrowing heart. 

Yes, at this moment sighs fill the air. From 
the bed of suffering and anguish, from the lonely 
chamber of the invalid, from the cellar or attic of 
the poor, from the gilded chamber of the rich, 
from the ship carrying over the deep one who has 
left behind all that made life desirable, from the 
side of the new-made grave, from the prison and 
the palace, from the hospital or the parish union, 
from mourners innumerable, sad thoughts and 
inward sighs arise and are marked by Him who 
sees all, and who, like a most tender and pitiful 
Father, is grieved for the miseries of the children 
of men. 

And here is the first spring of consolation I 
would name for the benefit of those who are thus 
grieving and sorrowful. I may be speaking to 
someone who knows by sad experience that which 
I write, only my words are far too feeble to express 
all that you feel. 

Well, my brother or my sister, remember this. 
In Holy Scripture it is distinctly revealed that a 
Father in Heaven beholds and marks every sigh, 
tear, groan, that arises from earth. In the story 
of Israel we are told of the bondage and cruel 
oppression the people suffered. Beneath the lash 
of their taskmasters they endeavoured to perform 
the labours and toils demanded of them, but 
meanwhile ten thousand sighs and groans arose 
from the brick-kilns of Egypt. Their toils seemed 
to have no end, and their condition to be hopeless. 
But was there no eye to see, no ear to hear their 
distress? Turn to the sacred narrative. Very 
encouraging is it for those who can see no way of 
escape from the extreme misery which weighs 
upon them. “The children of Israel sighed by 
reason of the bondage, and they cried, and their 
ery came up unto God by reason of the bondage. 
And God heard their groaning, and God re- 
membered His covenant with Abraham, with 
Isaac, and with Jacob.” (Exod. ii. 23, 24.) “The 
Lord said” (to Moses), “I have surely seen the 
affliction of My people which are in Egypt, and 
have heard their cry by reason of their task- 
masters ; for I know their sorrows.” 


Bear this in mind. In the lowest possible con- 
dition, in distress which seems to forbid the least 
hope of escape, there is an eye upon you, there 
is an ear open to you, there is a hand that 
can deliver and save. You may look at yourself, 
at your circumstances, at your griefs and sorrows, 
and sink lower and lower in utter despair. But 
there is a better way. Heave a sigh, or many 
sighs, if you will, but let them be as in the 
presence of One who cares and pities. Shed 
many a tear, utter many a groan, but let your 
tears and groans be before the Almighty, the All- 
merciful, the faithful Jehovah, and be sure that 
He who delivered Israel can deliver you, and He 
who knew their sorrows knows yours also, and 
knows, moreover, the best time and the best way 
in which to raise you above them all.» 

“ There is no secret sigh we breathe 
But meets Thine ear divine; 
And every cross grows light beneath 
The shadow, Lord, of Thine.” 

These last words remind us where the true 
remedy for all the griefs and sighs of man is to be 
found. It is in the sympathy and the sufferings 
of the Lord Jesus. 

Christ is one with His brethren in all their 
afflictions; for we read, “In all their afflic- 
tion He was afflicted.” And it is worthy of 
notice that twice in the Gospel story we read of 
the sighs of the Lord Jesus. As we read in other 
passages of His tears and groans, so do we read 
also of His s¢ghs. On one occasion there was 
brought to Him a man who was deaf and had an 
impediment in his speech. When Christ beheld 
him, the fountain of compassion was opened. He 
beheld in him a type and sample of all the 
miseries, small and great, which sin has brought 
into the world. ‘“ Looking up to heaven, He 
sighed, and said unto him, Ephphatha, that is, Be 
opened.” (St. Mark vii. 34.) The lesson is plain. 
The sigh of Jesus for one whose case was by no 
means the worst of those brought to Him showed 
how tenderiy He feels even for the lesser infirmities 
from which men suffer ; still more do we know He 
feels for those whose sufferings make life a terrible 
burden. But more than this do we learn here. 
With the sigh was the upward look. Oh! that in 
all our griefs for ourselves or for others we might 
ever lift up the eye above, and seea Father waiting 
to be gracious and a Saviour mighty to help. 
And yet another thought. The sigh of sympathy 
went side by side with the word and touch of 
Divine power. How ready is Jesus still to speak 
the word that brings life, and to put forth the 
hand that healeth every infirmity ! 

On another occasion our Lord beheld that 
which caused Him sorrow more intense even than 
the infirmities which come through our fallen 
condition. He beheld the hardness, the unbelief, 
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which after His marvellous words and deeds of 
mercy still sought a sign from heaven. How 
little can we tell what a sorrow was this to the 
holy soul of the Lord Jesus! So we read that “He 
sighed deeply in His spirit, and saith, Why 
doth this generation seek after a sign? Verily, I 
say unto you, there shall no sign be given unto 
this generation.” (St. Mark viii. 12.) 

It may be a helpful thought to some Christians 
that we have here a token of the Saviour’s 
sympathy with those “who sigh and cry for the 
abominations” that are committed in our land 
(Ezek. ix. 4), and no less for the carelessness, the 
prejudice, the seared conscience, the perverted 
will, that shuts the ear to the call of the Gospel, 
and leads so many in a land of privileges to 
reject and despise the Saviour of the world. 

Always remember this truth. Whatever grief 
and pain come to Christian hearts as they behold 
the sin and unbelief around, and the strifes, errors, 
divisions, and other ills that mar the Church of 
Christ, Christ beholds it too; and the “deep 
sigh ” which He breathed as He beheld the spirit 
of the Pharisees tells of the sorrow with which 
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NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 
THE BEST MONUMENT. 
> OWELL said of Dean Stanley, “I think that 
| no man ever lived who was so pleasant to 
sty so many people.” 
the Dean’s desire to do good are shown by 
the following story from his biography:—One day 
two gunners of the Royal Artillery, who had just 
come from Shoeburyness, strolled into Westminster 
Abbey. The Dean, who had observed them looking 
with admiration at the monument of a soldier, went 
up to them and said, ‘ You wear the Queen’s uni- 
form, and I am sure that you would like to do some- 
thing heroic, and have a monument erected to you.” 
The soldiers said that they would. Upon this, Stanley 
put a hand on the arm of each of them, and said, 
“All the monuments here will, in time, crumble 
away, but if your names are written in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life you will have a memorial that will 
never fail.” Then: he invited them to breakfast 
next morning at the Deanery, and when they were 
going away called out, “See that your names are 
in the Book of Life.” 


This pleasantness and 


THE GREATEST BOON FOR THE SICK POOR. 

“T suppose there are 180 Convalescent Homes in 
different parts of the country, but there ought to be 
at least 1,180.” So said the late Sir Andrew Clark 
at the Jubilee meeting of the Metropolitan Conva- 
lescent Institution in 1890; and he added that even 
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THE QUIVER. 


He beholds all the evil in the Church and the 
world. And remember also that He who “ sighed 
deeply in the spirit,” also died the death of the 
cross, that He might destroy the works of the 
devil, and conquer and subdue the sin under 
which the world groans. We often sigh for the 
ills we see, but are powerless to heal them. Not 
so is it with the Lord Jesus. By His death 
He spoiled principalities and powers, and in His 
rising again He took to Himself the power by 
which finally He will perfect His Church, and 
free the world from the bondage of moral and 
material evil. 

There is a sweet promise which may close our 
meditation. In the midst of grief and sighing 
the Lord Jesus brings consolation, and hope, and 
bright glimpses of coming joys. But the time is 
hastening on when troubles and tears and sighs 
will be known no more. 

“The ransomed of the Lord shall return, and 
come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon 
their heads : they shall obtain joy and gladness, 
and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” (Isaiah 
Xxxv. 10.) 
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EAST CLIFF, 


they so necessary ? Have we not hospitals in plenty, 
and do they not combat disease ?”—“ Yes,” the 
great physician would reply, “ but a recovery from a 
serious illness can seldom be effected in the wards of 
a hospital ; further, such a recovery is always im- 
perilled in a sick man’s own home ; and in neither 
case is there any assurance that the patient will be 
so restored as to be certain that a relapse will not 
occur. The blue sky and the pure air of the country 
are better influences for recovery than even skilful 
nursing in a hospital.” Sir Andrew did indeed give 
utterance to these views at the meeting in question, 
and they point, in authoritative language, to the 
immense value of Convalescent Homes. In eases of 
recovery from serious illness they are a boon indeed. 
But the poor—what can they do? where can they 
go? Or even those whose means are straitened— 
and at the close of a long and expensive illness the 
full—what 
these impoverished ones pursue ? 
poor and inferior lodgings, with meat like leather 
Well might the Mansion 
House Cholera Committee declare, as it did, that 
“No greater boon can be conferred on the poor 


purse is not apt to be course can 


Run the risk of 


and potatoes like soap? 


in sickness than to aid them in the earlier stages 
of recovery by giving them the means of removal 
to a purer air and maintaining them until strong 
enough to return to Numbers of these 
homes have happily arisen, and the London Congre- 
gationalists have one at East Cliff, Folkestone. It is 
sometimes called East Cliff House, and oceasion- 
ally Mrs. Mearns’ Convalescent Home—Mrs. Mearns 
being the wife of the Rev. Andrew Mearns, the 


work.” 


well-known secretary of the London Congregational 
Union. There convalescent patients are received 
gratuitously by means of a subscriber's letter, or 


FOLKESTONE. 
(Photo: Lambert, Weston, and Sons, Folkestone.) 


for a small fee, and during the eleven years of its 
existence no fewer than 3,041 persons have enjoyed 
its benefits, representing a vast amount of beneficent 
work ; but the lease is expiring, and a new home 
must be sought. It has been determined to build a 
new dwelling-place, planned for the purpose, and 
conducing to the greater economical and efficient 
working of the establishment, as well as to the 
greater comfort and well-being of the patients. A 
site has been purchased from Lord Radnor, and the 
money required for the undertaking is about £3,250. 
Subscriptions may be sent to the Rev. Andrew 
Mearns at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
and, if forthcoming, another of those most useful 
institutions which Sir Andrew Clark has so highly 
praised will be reared for its valuable work. 


COREAN SCHOOLS. 

Uncivilised and misgoverned as is the “ Hermit 
Land,” now the subject and scene of war between 
China her protector and Japan her reformer, yet 
her educational system is worthy of a people more 
advanced, save that, as in China, no teaching is pro- 
vided for girls. Her Royal College, Chin-za Hak 
Dong (literally, “Enter scholarship learning hall”), in 
Seoul, the capital, has existed through many genera- 
tions. Three hundred students are there received, 
and this central institution, as well as the lower- 
grade schools, one in each district of a province, are 
supported by Government. In this Chin-za Dong 
the students read, talk science, make poetry, which 
last occupation prevails in every Corean school 
during summer, poetry and flowers being held to 
harmonise. In winter occurs the prose episode of a 
ten-days’ examination. Chinese alone is taught 
and used in Corean education, and there are private 
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paid schools in Corea for beginners in that language, 
where eight scholars are considered the desirable 
maximum, seeing that they all incessantly baw] their 
various lessons in concert. The writings of Confucius 
are the basis of all school-work throughout the 
country, even the character primers professing to 
have been compiled by the Chinese sage. The 
Corean boy begins school life at six, and a complete 
course lasts till he is twenty years old, 


MR. SPURGEON’S COLPORTEURS. 

In the September number of THE QUIVER Mr. G. 
Holden Pike contributed an article upon “ Colporteurs 
at Work.” Most of the incidents recorded therein, 
writes a correspondent, are connected with the col- 
porteurs of the Metropolitan Tabernacle Colportage 
Association, seventy of whom still continue at work in 
various country districts. Pastor Thomas Spurgeon 
has succeeded his late father in the presidency of the 
institution, with Dr, James A. Spurgeon as vice- 
president. Figures are inadequate to convey a just 
idea of what is being done, but the following facts 
speak for themselves, Every month 380,000 
families are visited, 750 Gospel services conducted, 
and about £700 worth of religious and pure litera- 
ture distributed, besides many thousands of tracts 
given away. It is, however, with great difficulty 
that present operations are maintained, for lack of 
sufficient funds, Mr. Pike quotes the valuable 
opinions of the late Lord Shaftesbury, C. H. Spur- 
geon, and Dr. Manning as to the necessity, cheapness, 
and effectiveness of colportage, and concludes with 
the remark that “ Colportage is evidently one of the 
works which ought to be stimulated rather than 
neglected.” 


“THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR.” 

Under the above title, our contributor the Rev. 
J. R. Macduff has issued another of his most help- 
ful volumes, which will be warmly welcomed by all 
those who are already acquainted with his work. 
The “ Thoughts” which Dr. Macduff gives us are 
quite disconnected, and do not follow any involved 
train of ideas, but are set down without any attempt 
at classification. This very spontaneousness renders 
them the more valuable and helpful. Some of the 
passages in the book are lengthy, and even extend to 
several pages, but are none the less pleasing. Two 
of the shortest—“ Every command of God is crowned 
with a promise,” and “ Life’s finest mosaics are its 
living companionships "—are sufficient to show the 
simple beauty and directness of these “ Thoughts ” 
which Dr. Macduff has given us in the volume pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton.—The same 
publishers send us a new work entitled ‘‘'The Making 
of Manhood,” by that well-known teacher and coun- 
sellor of young men, the Rev. W. J. Dawson. The 
volume is made up of a series of addresses on such 
subjects as ‘‘ A Young Man’s Religion,” “ The Mad- 
ness of Youth,” “The Duty of Right Thinking,” 
and other topics which specially appeal to those 
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whom the author wishes to reach, and is full of 
earnest practical advice, which cannot fail to make 
it popular.—Another volume, which should also be 
of special interest and help to young men is “The 
Vision and the Call” (Mr. Elliot Stock), and is a 
collection of sermons by the Rev. J. M. Gibbon, the 
popular pastor of Stamford Hill Congregational 
Church.—We have also received the annual volume 
of The Church Monthly (Sherlock), a bright and 
varied magazine, which fully maintains its position 
as far and away the best monthly periodical for 
localising purposes. We congratulate Mr. Sherlock 
on the increasing success of a worthy enterprise.— 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have sent us a 
new story, “The Lone House,” by that popular 
writer, Amelia E. Barr. The scene of the tale is 
laid in the West of Scotland, and deals with lowly 
Scottish life of sixty years ago. Miss Barr tells the 
story with a freshness which is very charming, and 
the result is a most interesting book, suitable for 
both young and old. It is well illustrated, and, 
with its attractive binding, would serve as a most 
acceptable prize or present.—From Messrs. Nisbet 
and Co. we have received a volume entitled, ‘‘ Half- 
hours with Pilgrim’s Progress,” which consists of a 
series of lectures on the “immortal allegory,” de- 
livered by the Rev. Canon Burbidge of Liverpool, 
and now issued in book form. Although many 
similar works have been published during recent 
years, we think that the sympathetic and suggestive 
manner in which Canon Burbidge deals with 
Bunyan’s great work will serve to bring to this 
volume the popularity it well deserves.—We have 
also to acknowledge the receipt of ‘“‘ The Making of 
the Body,” a children’s book on anatomy and physi- 
ology, by Mrs. 8. A. Barnett (Longmans and Co.); 
“Why Do You Not Believe?” by the Rev. Andrew 
Murray (Nisbet and Co.); “The Secret of All 
Success,” by H. Risborough Sharman, published by 
Mr. Elliot Stock ; and “A Husband of No Im- 
portance,” which is the latest volume of Mr. Fisher 
Unwin’s Pseudonym Library.—It may interest our 
readers to know that Cassell’s Family Magazine 
enters upon its twenty-first year with the issue 
of the December number, which is the first part 
of the new volume. We understand that, to cele- 
brate its “coming-of-age,” many new and at- 
tractive features will be added, and that the volume 
will contain articles and stories by many of the 
most popular writers of the day. 


BLIND LEADERS OF THE BLIND. 

“Why did you become a priest?” we inquired of 
the guardian of a Buddhist temple we were visiting 
in Shanghai. “To eat rice,” he answered indiffer- 
ently ; and we could easily believe him as we 
looked at his vacant sensual countenance. He was 
but a type of the majority of his order, at least, in 
China to-day; men whose ignorance, especially as to 
the first principles of the creed they profess, is almost 
incredible. Yet how lofty was the great Sakya- 
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Mouni’s ideal of a priesthood !_ The Assembly of the 
Perfect—called to teach his holy laws to the laity, 
and exhibit an unfailing example of personal holiness. 
By meditation and other means of self-culture 
they were to attain to such abnegation of earthly 
interests, such elevation of spirit as would gradually 
fit them for the final bliss of Nirvana, reserved, 
with but rare 
exceptions, for 
their monastic 
caste alone. The 
present degrada- 
tion of this class 
is doubtless 
partly due to 
degeneration in 
the religious 
usages of Buddh- 
ism; the inven- 
tion of _ relies, 
multiplication of 
images, worship 
by counting of 
rosaries, and 
many other mind- 
and spirit- dead- 
ening 
ical observances. 
The servile adu- 
lation offered to 
the priesthood 
has also contri- 
buted to its de- 
moralisation, 
and, above all, 
the indiscrimin- 
ate admission 
of candidates to 
the sacred order. 
For although 
many boys, in 
most cases pur- 
chased in early 
years for the 
purpose, are 
trained for the priestly office, no applicant consenting 
to outward conformity thereto in dress and prac- 
tice is refused. Bishop Bigandet tells of meeting 
in full priestly equipment an old and very stupid 
servant he had discharged, and who now scarcely 
condescended to recognise his former employer. 
And the rice-eating motive, above adduced, was 
lofty as compared with many which obtain in this 
matter. Some of the Buddhist priests are even 
bandits and outlaws, driven into the monasteries 
by fear of their lawful deserts. Culprits on their 
way to execution have been rescued, their police 
escort not daring to resist priestly kidnapping, the 
liberated rogues at once invested with the yellow 
garb, and their now inviolable persons held qualified 
for every priestly office. 


mechan- 





BUDDHIST PRIESTS. 
(From a photograph.) 


A SCULPTURED SNEER. 


The camel has a face which may be well described 
as a sculptured sneer; and there are camel- 
tempered men whose faces in a similar way reflect 
their selfish, unsympathetic dispositions. We pity 
the wives, children, and all belonging to such 
people ; but perhaps they are even more to be pitied 
themselves. It 
may be ill-health 
or  disappoint- 
ment, or loss of 
friends and _for- 
tune that has 
soured and 
caused them to 
hate every per- 
thing. 
More frequently 
the sculptured 
sneer is but the 
outward and 
visible sign of 
pampered _ self- 
ishness,and some 
of us know from 
bitter experience 
what a cause of 
misery this is. 
Think and work 
for others, and 
your face, what- 
ever may be the 
shape of the 
features, will be- 
come as the face 
of an ange!, for 
the expression of 
the face is the 
outward indica- 
tion of the soul 
and the character 
of aman. Con- 
centrate all your 


son and 


thoughts and 
‘ energy upon your 


own selfish desires, and your face, in reflecting your 
narrow, sordid spirit, will become a sculptured sneer. 


THE HAND OF A BROTHER. 

Sir Colin Campbell entered the army as an ensign 
when only sixteen years of age, and went to his 
regiment, which was upon active service. In the 
first engagement after joining, the captain of his 
company, saying, “ Let us go for a walk,” took him 
by the hand and led him backwards and forwards 
before the front rank, where the bullets were flying 
most thickly. This was done to give the boy 
confidence ; and years afterwards, when he became 
a famous general, he said, “It was the greatest 
kindness that could have been shown to me at such 


atime. I got over my fear once and for all.” We 
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have a Captain who is ready to give us His hand 
when we enter the battle against sin and the fiery 
trial of temptation. Alas! there are comparatively 
few who take hold of it, and this is why so many 
are beaten in the contest. 


AN INSTRUCTIVE INCIDENT. 

An old clerk who had prepared for many years 
with great accuracy the statistics for the annual 
Budget speech, one year, in mistake, put down a 
million wrongly. The opponents of the Government 
made considerable capital out of this, and, of course, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer who had been 
misled was greatly annoyed. He sent for the clerk 
to his private room, and the poor man knocked at 
the door in fear and trembling, expecting to be 
instantly dismissed. On being told to come in, the 
clerk stood before the Chancellor, who, kind and 
sympathetic as he was, saw at once by the man’s 
appearance how sorry he was for what had happened. 
Taking him by the hand, he said, “‘ Mr. So-and-So, I 
sent for you because I wished to thank you for the 
very careful, accurate way you have prepared the 
statistics for the Budget in past years. Good-morn- 
As the man left the room, tears were in his 
eyes, which the sharpest reproof would not have 
ealled forth. Cases like this, which show the wonder- 
ful effect of sympathy and forgiveness, illustrate—as 
far as the finite can illustrate the infinite—how 
gracious God is the moment we begin to repent ; 
how, when He sees us far off, coming to Him, He 
goes half-way to meet us. This incident also 
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“THE QUIVER” 
(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS BASED ON 


QUESTIONS. 

1. In the account given by St. Luke of “The Sermon 
on the Mount” we have, four woes added to the 
beatitudes. Where do we find a similar arrangement 
in the Old Testament? 

2. In what words did our Lord show that the law 
of retaliation as held by the Jews under the old dis- 
pensation is to give place to the law of love ? 

3. Quote a passage from St. Peter’s Epistles wherein 
he sets forth the same teaching as our Lord concerning 
love to our enemies. 

4. What miracles of our Blessed Lord seem most to 
have roused the bitter opposition of the Pharisees and 
Scribes ? 

5. In what words does our Lord express the close 
spiritual union existing between Himself and His 
true followers? 

6. What lesson do we learn from our Lord’s words, 
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teaches those whose duty it may be to find fault, 
that the reproof that has most sympathy in it will be 
the most effective. 


SELF-ADORATION. 

Self-adoration is the stock-in-trade of a fool, 
“He who adores himself has a poor subject for his 
idolatry.” Without ignoring the many mistakes 
that come from want of self-confidence, we see how 
truly Plato spoke when he said that “ Nearly all the 
blunders committed by man arise from continued 
adoration of oneself.” 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from August 28th, 
1894, up to and including September 26th, 1894, 
Subscriptions received after this date will be ae. 
knowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: <A Neader of The 
Quiver, Paddington, 3s.; J. J. E., Govan (83rd donation), 
5s.; A Glasgow Mother (53rd donation), 1s. 

For The Children’s Country Holiday Fund: Cromer, 


10s. 6d. ; I. N. and A. L. K., 5s. ; and 10s. 6d. from ‘‘ A Class 
of Sunday School Boys” sent direct. 

We are requested to ask “J. J.” of James Street, Black- 
burn, to send his full name and address to the Secretary of 
the Children’s Country Holiday Fund. 





* * The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who, desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 
Amounts of 5s. and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired, 





BIBLE CLASS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


“ If a kingdom be divided against itself, that kingdom 
cannot stand”? 

7. In what way does Jesus explain that St. John the 
Baptist was greater than any prophet who preceded 
him? 

8. What words of our Lord show the determined 
and unreasonable opposition of the Scribes and 
Pharisees to His teaching? 

9, Quote some words of our Lord to show that God 
deals as a Father with mankind according to the 
method which He knows to be best for their spiritual 


good. 
10. In what does St. Luke’s account of the 
Parable of the Sower differ from that of St. 


Matthew ? 
11. Where was the Parable of the Sower delivered? 
12. Why did our Blessed Lord speak to the Jews in 
parables? 
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LUNG-HWA 


HE country around Shanghai 


beautiful 


was 
in spring array as we 
proceeded on our six-mile drive to 
visit the famous pagoda of Lung- 
The of the 
winter-sown corn crops, and golden- 
yellow of the rape fields, the fresh- 


hwa. emerald-green 





sprouting willows. and, loveliest of all, the luxuriant 
blossom of innumerable peach trees, varying in hue 
from the palest pink to deepest crimson, made a 
charming landscape of even our level plain. 

And grandly from this gorgeous carpet rose in 
seven-storeyed elevation the Lung-hwa pagoda, dwarf- 
ing the numerous temples around it, though these 
are lofty structures of their kind. This Lung-hwa 
is quite a Buddhist precinct; and the floor of its 
principal temple was well-nigh covered by the kneel- 
ing-stools of the priests who, with thousands of 
worshippers, would in a few days be assembling for 
the * Lung-hwa-tah-tsee”” or Peach-blossom festival, 
professedly a religious function, though chiefly de- 
voted to frolics and gaiety, the mounting of the 
pagoda being the favourite amusement. 

Some faint idea of the proportions and fine outlines 
of this edifice may be obtained from our illustration. 
Would that we could pourtray the gorgeous colouring 
and gilding of its curving roofs, and balconies, and 
Spire. the former decorated at every angle with bells, 
which are set ringing by each passing breeze. 





PAGODA, SHANGHAI, 


Valiantly we climbed the ladder-like inside stairs ; 
and felt compensated for toil and dustiness, and 
even the annoyance of a native retinue, by the views 
from each balcony elevation, especially the highest, 
whence even a range of hills could be discerned on 
the far horizon. 

It is difficult to realise that the pagoda design, so 
popular in every form with this people, is not in 
origin Chinese, but imported from India, following 
the introduction from that land of the Buddhism 
with which it is so closely associated. 

There seems no doubt that the earliest pagodas 
were of the nature of shrines, containing some 
Buddhistic relic or covering the remains of Buddhist 
priest or nun, The word “ pagoda” is a corruption of 
the Sanscrit meaning “the house of 
idols,” or “ holy house.” 

These buildings now have, for ages past, formed a 
marked characteristic of every Chinese landscape, 
while there are. few cities of eminence without at least 
one such structure. We give among our illustrations 
the famous Tien Fung (“ wind_of heaven”) pagoda at 
Ning-po. erected more than a thousand years ago. 

The pagoda is the favourite object depicted, whether 
on scroll, or fan, or porcelain. or ornamental slab of ° 
stone and wood; it is silk and satin , 
brocade, embroidered on cushion. curtain, coverlet, 
introduced in miniature amidst rockery, 
stamped on ancient coins, imitated in children’s 


bhagavrati, 


woven in 


garden 
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toys, outlined on cakes and sweetmeats ; on city walls 
the pagoda may frequently be seen, standing some 
thirty feet high; while growing trees are frequently 
clipped and contorted into this favourite form. 

As various as their designs and dimensions, are the 
materials composing them. Brick and stone, with 
much admixture of iron and wood, are most commonly 
used, though the famous Nanking pagoda was of fine 
porcelain throughout. 

All display an uneven number of storeys, ranging 
from five to thirteen, such odd numbers being regarded 
by Buddhists as most ‘religious and _ propitious.” 
There are solid pagodas, an impenetrable brick-work 
mass to the summit; hollow pagodas, with interior 
zig-zag staircase, and a landing-place at each storey 
with openings for the views. 

A lamentable incident of the great Tai-ping rebel- 
1856, of the beautiful 
’ mentioned 
Erected in the third century, the first of 
such edifices in China, from time to time repaired and 


lion was the destruction, in 
Nanking pagoda er “porcelain tower,’ 
above. 


redecorated, it was a deserving object of national 
vdmiration and pride. Its height was three hundred 
feet, including its thirty-feet spire surmounted by a 
inassive gilded ball. Its walls were twelve feet in 
thickness at its base (whose circumference was more 
than three hundred feet), and eight and a half feet 


towards the summit. According toa native account, 


there hung fromits pinnacle eight chains of iron with 
seventy bells ; and eighty bells were attached to the 
corners of the separate lofts; while one hundred and 
forty lamps or lanterns were suspended from various 
pe‘nts. These, when kindled at the expense of some 
picus “ Buddhist,” illumined the thirty-three heavens, 
and detected the good and evil among men, and warded 
off human miseries. All the tiles of its roofing were 
a rich green, but the highly glazed bricks and tiles 
of its whole surface were of brilliant yellow, red 
and white, so that in the sunlight it well deserved 
its name /ew-le paou-tah (freely translated, “the 
crystal palace”). One is not surprised to learn that 
its cost to the Imperial Treasury was upwards of 
£600,000. 

A white marble-like brick from this “crystai 
palace ” is holding open the door of my writing-room, 
while a prettily embossed green tile performs a like 
office in the room adjoining. A friend just come from 
Nanking has been telling me that to this day there 
are large quantities of such relics in the miserable 
hovels near the pigoda site (contraband wares, of 
course), from which he purchased several armfuls for 
a few cents. 

We have already intimated that the pagoda is a 
religious institution in origin and intent; its base 
often forms a Buddhist temple, or storehouse for 
sacred books and documents. The Nanking porcelain 


tower stood +» the centre of cxterisive 


monastery grounds; while on each of 








TIEN FUNG PAGODA, NING-Po, 





the black polished tiles which com- 
posed its walls an image of 
Buddha was moulded in bas-relief and, 
richly gilt; there being two thousand 
such effigies in all. 


inner 


‘ 


It is still customary to bury priests 
and nuns in pagoda-like tombs, about 
ten feet high. Thirty-five of 
mausoleums have been counted on the 
sacred island of Poo-doo,* a few hours’ 


such 


vovage from Shanghai. 

An important factor in the prestize 
of the pageda in this country is the 
people’s firm belief in its 
charms, its important connection with 
the “wind-and-water” fortunes of the 
locality in which it stands. It is sup- 
posed to secure to the vicinity the 
good-will of Heaven, to repress ail evil 
influences, to draw down from 
as an electric tractor, such felicitous 
influences that “the five elements (fire, 
water, wood, earth, metal) shall be at 
the service of the people, the soil pro- 
ductive, trade prosperous, the natives 
happy.” In this latter end of the nine- 
teenth century, after years of labour by 
zealous Christian men and women, it is 
absolute idolatry 


reomantic 


re 


above, 





surprising that such 
should prevail, even amongst such an 
idolatrous nation as the Chinese. 
Unlike Japan, China seems 
* Chinese contraction of Poo-tg-la, ancient seat 
of Buddha’s ancestors in India. 


quite 
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impervious to any Western civilising influences, and 
the life, customs and religion of this vast Eastern 
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nation are very much the same to-day as they were 
hundreds of years ago. 

The deep-rooted conservatism of this strange Chinese 
race, its tenacity of tradition, and consequent iso- 
lation, exclusivism, contempt for the creeds and 
customs, conduct and costume of Western “bar- 
barians,’ have passed into a proverb, and have 
naturally proved the strongest barrier to its recep- 
tion of all foreign influence, secular or spiritual: but 
when once any outside element has penetrated this 
barrier, the Chinese people seem on the same prin- 
ciple to assimilate it radically, indefeasibly ; witness 
even their curious “ coiffure,” originally a compulsory 
mark of Manchurian subjugation; witness these 
India-imported Buddhist pagodas, aye, and Buddhism 
itself, prevalent and powerful all China over. 

May we not then, as Christian missionaries, hope 
—nay, has it not already been proved in many a 
Chinese convert, faithful unto death—that the faith 
of Christ, slowly as it now seems making way, will, in 
God’s good time, take root in China with an eternal 
stability, and bear fruit to His everlasting praise? 
We shall reap if we faint not ; and though our pro- 
gress may at times appear to have been completely 
stopped, and God’s purposes seem to us to be very ob- 
scure, yet we may still take courage, and look forward 
to the time when this idolatrous nation shall bow 
down before the only true God, the King of Kings. 
That this time may soon come, is the hope and prayer 
of every true worker amongst this poor deluded nation. 

ALICE JANE MUIRHEAD. 
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FOR POORER 


BY ANNIE Q. CARTER, AUTHOR OF 
“The ring is on, 
The ‘ Wilt thou?’ answered, and again 
The ‘ Wilt thou?’ ask’d, till out of twain 
Her sweet ‘I will!’ has made you one.” 
CHAPTER III. 
MARRIED IN HASTE. 


ANCE had as 
silent a com- 
panion on the 
homeward 
journey as he 
had had on 

the way to Little 

Austy, for Anthony 

was thinking, with 

feelings he. could 
scarcely analyse, of 
the girl who had so 
calmly consented to marry 
him—a perfect stranger—in 
less than a week. Most girls would have felt some 
embarrassment, or pretended to, he thought cynically. 
This one had hailed the proposition with undisguised 
delight, and talked over the arrangements with 
marvellous coolness. Was she so thoroughly devoted 
to the welfare of her family that the opinion of the 
world—himself included—was a matter of perfect 
indifference to her?—or was she not, after all, too 

disinterested to realise that a fortune,.and possibly a 

title, would cast a glamour over her actions, which 

even slander’s bitter tongue would respect? 

Whatever the reason of her ready acquiescence, if 
she were satisfied. why should not he be? The 
arrangement was of his own making—she had merely 
given her consent to it; and he was the greater 
gainer by it. And yet, though he did not even deny 
to himself that he would have been disappointed had 
he failed to accomplish his purpose, he was not alto- 
gether pleased with his success. 

“We never went into that lady’s dwawing-woom, 
father,’ Lance said, breaking the silence-which was 
growing oppressive to his youthful mind. 

“No; she never asked us, did she, old man? Would 
you like to stay with that lady—Miss Thurstan-— 
Lance, when I go away?” 

“T would wather go with you.” 

“T daresay ; but Iam going a long, long way, and 
I couldn’t take you.” 

Lance considered. 

“Would I be tired, father?” 

“T’m afraid you would—dreadfully.” 

“Tf I don’t stay with Miss Thurstan, shall I have to 
be with nurse?” 

“Yes,” said his father gravely, but with some 
inward amusement. 

“Then,” said Lance, with a sigh, “I wild stay with 
Miss Thurstan.” ; 

“You don’t seem charmed at the prospect?” 

Lance looked up inquiringly. 
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“TAKEN BY THE ENEMY,” ETC. ETC, 


“oye” 

“Don’t you think you will like staying in that 
pretty cottage?” 

“Pw’aps I shall—if I can’t go with you, father,” said 
Lance wistfully. 

Anthony laughed. 

“It’s no use clinging to that hope, laddie: you 
may as well decide to make the best of Miss Thurs. 
tan,” he said ; and Lance, who understood enough of 
this speech to know that he was to be left behind, 
walked on beside his father with a very sober look 
indeed on his usually merry face. 

Helen, having watched her visitors out of sight, 
went back to her easel, but her work had lost its 
interest. She sat down on the bank which Lance’s 
busy fingers had despeiled of its fragrant blossoms, 
and for the first time felt a little doubtful of her own 
wisdom in making so important a decision without 
first asking her mother’s advice. If she should ‘not 
approve? As Anthony Stretton had said, there was 
an alternative, but they had been too nearly in 
poverty’s grip before to willingly put themselves 
within its reach again. 

Still, Helen felt uneasily conscious that the task 
which lay before her of persuading her mother for all 
their sakes to give her consent to the arrangement 
would not be an easy one ; and she was quite sure that 
Anthony Stretton regarded that consent as absolutely 
indispensable. When, that night, she and Mrs. Thurs- 
tan were left alone, and she nervously plunged into a 
recital of the afternoon’s adventures, her mother lis- 
tened to it in incredulous astonishment. 

“You fell asleep out there and dreamt all this, 
surely, Helen?” she said at last, when the girl 
paused. 

“Do you think me so very foolish, then, mother? ” 
felen asked wistfully. 

“TI suppose quixotic is the word,” Mrs. Thurstan 
said, with a sigh. 

“J thought it was such an easy way out of the 
difficulty,’ Helen said; and, a little encouraged by 
Mrs. Thurstan’s look of silent inquiry, she went on 
more assuredly. ‘ You see, everything will be just as 
before, only that we shall be rich and able to do as we 
like—and I shall be ‘Mrs. Stretton,’ instead of ‘ Miss 
Thurstan.’ ” 

“ What put such a notion into Mr. Stretton’s head?” 
Mrs. Thurstan said, with sudden sharpness. 

“He did not say,” returned Helen simply ; * but I 
suppose the will, and the fact that he wanted the 
money almost as badly as we did, suggested the idea.” 

“ What-sort of a man is he?” 

* Tall,” .Helen said, with slow consideration, “and 
not very young-looking, I think.” 

Mrs. Thurstan smiled. 

“ You are not clever at describing people, Helen.” 

“To tell. you-the truth, mother, I did not notice him 
very particularly, though on the whole I rather liked 
him.” " j 
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“Come over here, Helen: I can’t see you properly ; 
sit down on the couch beside me. Now,” as she 
obeyed, “do you realise what this arrangement, if it 
is carried out, will mean? Will there never come a 
time when you will regret this voluntary resignation 
of all the happiness which might be in store for 
you?” 

“T don’t think so, mother. In fact, instead of hap- 
piness, I see only the workhouse as an alternative.” 

“When you see other women happy in the love of 
husband and children, will you still be content with 
your own lonely lot, child?” 

“Why, mother,” Helen said brightly, seeing that 
her cause was half won, “ how disinal you are! I shall 
have you, and Bert, and Jessie. I shall not be lonely 
at all.” 

“You are old enough to know that people will look 
coldly on a wife living apart from her husband, Helen, 
whatever the reason.” 

“We can explain matters to those whose opinion we 
value; for the rest, it does not matter what they 
think,” Helen said carelessly. 

“T don’t like it, Helen,” said Mrs. Thurstan anxi- 
ously. “I was never a believer in the end justifying 
the means; and I feel that a marriage, so lightly 
undertaken, and for such mercenary motives, must 
end disastrously. Suppose, for instance, this Mr. 
Stretton ran through his money, and then——” 

“And then came for mine?” Helen suggested 
merrily, as her mother hesitated. ‘ You need not be 
afraid, mother mine. He is not that kind of man at 
all.” 

“How do you know that?” was Mrs. Thurstan’s 
quick reply, * when you noticed him so little that you 
cannot even tell me the colour of his hair?” 

“Some people seem to inspire one at once with con- 
fidence. Mr. Stretton is such a person. As for the 
colour of his hair ”—mischievously—‘*I am _ pretty 
certain it is dark, and I know it is curly. Mother, I 
have made up my mind that we will have that thirty 
thousand pounds, and live * happily ever afterwards,’ 
as the story-books say. so it is no use trying to dissuade 
me from my purpose ;” and perhaps, taking all the 
circumstances of the case into consideration, Mrs. 
Thurstan might be forgiven for the unspoken thought 
that Helen, with such a fortune—however secured— 
could not possibly be as badly off as Helen penniless 
would certainly be. 

* Mr. Stretton’s suggestion that his boy should be 
left in your care shows his good sense, at any rate.” 
she observed. ‘ However indifferent he may be on 
other. matters, he would not care for there to be any 
gossip about his wife; and the fact of his son being 
with you will be the best possible answer to inquisitive 
scandal-mongers.” 

“T wonder if that was his real reason for wishing 
to leave him in my charge?” said Helen reflectively. 
“Tf so, isn’t it the best possible argument for that 
feeling of trust with which he inspired me? You 
see, he made it so entirely a favour to himself, when 
in reality, as you say, it was in a measure necessary 
for my protection.” 

* With your usual faculry for seeing only the bright 
side of things, you are crediting Mr. Stretton.with the 
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most praiseworthy motives,’ Mrs. Thurstan said, 
rather drily. ‘ What age is the boy, and what is he 
like?” 

*He is between four and five, I should think—a 
sturdy little fellow, with fair curly hair, closely cut, 





big—very big—grey eyes and long lashes, many 
shades darker than his hair. He was wearing a kilt 
and tunic of black velvet, with a bright tartan scarf 
fastened on the shoulder, and looked quite a picture.” 

“And not a picture of poverty, either, I should 
think,” said Mrs. Thurstan. 

“No,” assented Helen thoughtfully ; “but a child 
can be made to look nice at a comparatively small 
cost; and Mr. Stretton’s own clothes, though they 
were carefully brushed. were very much worn, I 
noticed.” 

“ You noticed that, and can describe the boy pretty 
accurately, while the father, whose errand should 
have invested him with some interest, you seem to 
have regarded as a nonentity. How is it?” Mrs. 
Thurstan said, and her gaze into the clear eyes’ up- 
raised to hers was very searching and very intent. 

“At first I felt too embarrassed to look at him,” 
Helen said frankly ; “and then, after he had suggested 
such an easy and tnexpected way out of our diffi- 
culties, I was thinking more of what we could do and 
where we could live than anything else, which was 
certainly ungrateful, wasn't it?—though” — more 
gravely—*I don’t think he cared whether I was 
grateful or not. He was just considering what would 
be for Lance’s advantage. Apart from that, I believe 
he rather dislikes the idea of going through the 
marriage ceremony with me.” - 

“Tf he dislikes it began Mrs. Thurstan 
proudly. 

* Mother,” softly, “it occurred to me that perhaps 
the poor fellow was thinking of his real wedding. He 





looked so sad and strange.” 

“Oh, tender heart!” her mother exclaimed, the 
tears rushing suddenly into her anxious eyes. 
* Helen, if ever he annoys you—troubles you in any 





way 

In a moment Helen held her in a close embrace. 

“Why, mother dearest, you need not fear. The 
matter shall go no further until you have seen Mr. 
Stretton yourself ” 

Three days later Anthony Stretton sat opposite Mr. 
Goldthorpe in the latter's office, patiently waiting until 
the lawyer had somewhat recovered from the surprise 
his visitor had brought him. 

“You must be mad! Pardon me. Mr. Stretton, but 
I really never heard of such a wild scheme in my life!” 

Mr. Goldthorpe sat bolt upright in his chair, his 
short iron-grey hair ruffled up. his spectacles pushed 
on to his forehead, and his round blue eyes wide with 
mingled dismay and bewilderment. 

“Never in my life,” he repeated, with emphasis. “ I 
don’t know what Miss Thurstan can be thinking of! 
Mrs. Thurstan, too—do I understand that you have 
obtained her consent to this extraordinary means of 
securing a fortune?” 

“Yes ; I saw her last night.” 

“T am surprised—disappointed in both of them,” 
said Mr. Goldthorpe. 
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‘I doubt whether it is any use stating my errand, 
then,” said Anthony. 

Mr. Goldthorpe looked at him inquiring1;. 

“T came to ask you to go with us to Washford 
to-morrow. Mrs, Thurstan is not able to stand the 
fatigue.” 

Mr. Goldthorpe shook his head. 

“Tam sorry to appear disobliging, but nobody could 
disapprove more strongly of the whole affair than Ido, 
and I really should not feel justified in sanctioning it 
by my presence. Too many marriages, contracted 
apparently under the happiest circumstances, turn out 
disastrously, for me to even hope for the best in con- 
nection with such a one as yours.” 

Anthony's eyes were down-bent, and his face was 
grave, 

It was impossible to read his expression, but his 
prolonged silence made Mr. Goldthorpe uneasy. 

“T trust you are not offended with me?” he added at 
last ; and Anthony looked up with a smile. 

“No; the frank opinion of one who upholds the 
verdict of his conscience without hesitation never 
offends me. If you cannot come willingly, I would 
rather you did not come at all.” 

“What is your programme? 
thorpe. 

*T have arranged to return with Miss Thurstan to 
Little Austy after the ceremony, and spend the day 
there—chiefly on Lance's account, to accustom him 
to his new surroundings, 


” 


inquired Mr. Gold- 


I shall go up to London 
by the midnight express, and leave England this day 
week,” 

* And you will be away six months?” 

“ Quite that—probably longer.” 

“Do you know whether the Thurstans are going to 
remain here or not?” 

“'They intend to take a house at Torquay, I believe.” 

Mr. Goldthorpe shook his head gravely. 

“Your absence in Sweden, and the fact that your 
son is with your wife, will perhaps silence the gossips 
for awhile,” he said; “but your return will un- 
doubtedly be the signal for mischief-makers to 
invent all manner of stories to the discredit of both 
of you.” 

“Surely Lady Anne Powis’s will, with its arbitrary 
provisions, is excuse enough for us?” said Anthony 
impatiently. 

“The fact that you and your wife are living apart 
from each other will be patent to everyone long after 
Lady Anne Powis’s will has altogether faded from 
people’s memories ; but since you have gone so far as 
to obtain a special licence, your mind is evidently 
made up on the matter, and I am only wasting time 
in trying to persuade you against what I consider a 
most imprudent step.” 

“You will, at any rate, consent to look after my 
snterests, I hope?” Anthony said; ‘and [ think I need 
not ask you to give Miss Thurstan any assistance or 
advice she may require?” 

“If” —drily—* my advice has as little weight with 
her as with you, it is scarcely worth while offering it.” 

“Still, in case of necessity, you will give it for my 
sake?” Anthony said; and Mr. Goldthorpe was not 
proof against the smile that accompanied the request. 


*T shall always be glad to help Miss Thurstan for 
her own sake,” he said. “Since you are leaving your 
son in her charge, you will correspond with her, I 
suppose ?” 

“TIT had not thought of the matter, but it will be 
necessary, of course,” Anthony said, meeting the 
lawyer's keen glance fully. 

“Take my word for it, Mr. Stretton, you will find 
yourself in a curious dilemma when you return home 
from Stockholm. You cannot fly so near the flames 
without singeing your wings.” 

* T am fire-proof,” was the half-laughing reply. 

“You think so? Well, I hope, for your own sake, 
that you are,” said the old man significantly. “j 
know of nobody amongst Miss Thurstan’s numerous 
suitors who can honestly boast of having been in the 
least degree favoured above his fellows. There is not 
a bachelor in or round Tiverton of whom you will not 
have made an enemy Ly this time to-morrow.” 

“Unless, in the meantime, the facts of the case be- 
come known.” 

“ And then you will be regarded as a veritable dog 
in the manger: too churlish to leave for another the 
prize you do not value yourself.” 

“That is a harsh indictment. I hope.” smiling. 
“you are not going to Little Austy to-night!” 

““No. I am afraid I have already exceeded my 
right in speaking so plainly to you; but I have 
daughters of my own, and I should not like to see 
either of them purchase a fortune at such a cost.” 

“You have made me rather doubtful of my own 
sanity, Mr. Goldthorpe; but I am an obstinate man, 
and, having once set my mind ona thing, am not easily 
turned from my purpose. I hope that before long you 
will be able to look back with a smile upon your own 
evil foreboding.” 

“You don’t hope it one whit more sincerely than I 
do,” said the old man, warmly. 

There was a sudden rush to the window in the outer 
office, occupied by Mr. Goldthorpe’s clerks, when his 
voice was heard outside. Twice in one week had this 
visitor who had come down from London to Lady 
Anne Powis's funeral monopolised several hours of 
the lawyer's valuable time, and, so far from resenting 
the fact, Mr. Goldthorpe had on each occasion accom- 
panied him to the door—an honour seldom accorded 
even to the most distinguished of his clients. 

This in itself was enough to excite comment ; but 
when it leaked out that the unassuming stranger was 
the old Earl's nephew, and, as his staying at the * Swan” 
proved, not on good terms with his uncle, curiosity at 
once became rife as to his connection with Mr. Gold- 
thorpe; and those who had heard it rumoured that 
Helen Thurstan was not Lady Anne Powis’s heiress 
springing at once to the conclusion that the Towers 
had been left to Anthony Stretton, the glances that 
followed him were by no means friendly ones. 

When, therefore, the following day, he drove out of 
the yard of the “Swan” Inn in the best dog-cart his 
host could furnish, and took the road to Bickleigh, 
returning thence with Miss Thurstan beside him, ai.d 
set out towards Washtord, the general mystification 
reached a climax. 

When the decisive moment Lad actually arrived, 
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Helen’s resolution had almost forsaken her. It was a 
very different person from his nymph of the woods 
that Anthony helped into the seat by his side and 
wrapped so carefully in his rug. His well-meant 
eforts at conversation met with very little encourage- 
ment, and the silence had remained almost unbroken 
until they reached the town. 

“T had forgotten the factory hands—we ought not 
to have chosen this hour,” Helen said nervously, as 
they passed the lace factory where the * hands,” wait- 
ing in groups outside the gates for the clang of the 
great iron bell which summoned them to work, scru- 
tinised her companion with eager curiosity as they 
acknowledved her greeting. 

“Most of them know you, evidently,’ Anthony 
observed. 

“Everyone knows everyone else, and everyone else's 
business too, in Tiverton,” said Helen. 

“We seem to have aroused a wonderful amount of 
interest,” Anthony remarked, with a demureness belied 
by She langhter in his eyes. “I should like to know 
whether they approach the truth in 
their speculations concerning us?” 

“Tt is not likely,” Helen said hur- 
riedly ; then, with so evident a desire 
to change the subject that Anthony 
smiled to himself, she added : * That 
old man—you see him ?—standing by 
that cottage door, is quite a char- 
acter.” 

“Yes? What of him?” Anthony 
asked, falling in with her mood. 

“He was ill a short time ago and 
sent for the doctor, who told him, in 
answer to his complaints, that at his 
time of life he could scarcely expect 
to be altogether free 
People live to a great 


from pon, 


age in these parts, as 
you may from 
the man’s reply. He 
said — with 
injured air, too —‘1 
bain't zo old—I be on’y 
eighty-vower !"” 

“That story in itself 
should — be 


guess 


quite an 


character 
enouvh for 
Tiverton,” 
Anthony 
said. laugh- 
ing; and 
the _ joke, 
small as it ‘.% 
was, helped 
to ward off 
the con- 
straint that 
was creep- 
ing over 


both of 
them 
As long 


as she lived, the cool crisp freshness of a bright 
spring day, the fragrance of violets and hedgerows 
covered with daffodils and primroses, were associated 
in Helen’s mind with that drive to Washford, and 
the faint scent of his favourite cigars which clung 
to Anthony's rough tweed coat. How he looked— 
what he said—she could not have told ; but the pattern 
of that tweed coat was indelibly impressed upon her 
memory. 

Of the strange solemnity of the vows spoken in the 
quaint little church she thonght as little as possible. 
The old clerk had looked on with stolid indifference. 
The rector, who knew Miss Thurstan and the circum- 
stances which had led to the marriage, had performed 
the ceremony with even more than his usual grave 
impressiveness. 

The only other witnesses were some children from the 
village school. who, not daring to cross the threshold, 
peeped shyly in at the open door. The discovery that 
it was “our Miss Thurztan.” as they called her, being 
married, emboldened them, after a while, to venture 












“*Why, Helen, what is the matter? p. 9. 
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inside ; but, much to their disappointment, Helen 
passed out without seeing them, and they went soberly 
home with their news, little guessing what a sensation 
it would create, and with what importance they them- 
selves would be invested on the strength of it. 

A sudden superstitious shiver seized Helen as she re- 
entered the churchyard, where the sun shone and the 
grass waved over the neglected graves of those who 
had lain there over a hundred years. It wasa terrible 
thing to have uttered in that sacred place, and in the 
presence of the silent dead—those solemn vows which 
they had both every intention of breaking. 

“You are cold?” Anthony said, stooping to arrange 
the rug more firmly about her. 

“No: the graveyard has made me feel dismal. It 
is a particularly depressing one.” 

Anthony looked at her. 

“TI think it a particularly beautiful one,” he said ; 
adding, after a pause, in a lower tone, “ Perhaps 
to-day you are not wearing those rose-coloured spec- 
tacles through which your mother says you gener- 
ally view everything?” 

“Oh, drive on, please, Mr. Stretton,’ Helen said, 
under her breath. “The rector is coming down the 
path, and I don’t wish to speak to him again.” 

Anthony obeyed, and the rector. who had not been 
able to conscientiously offer them the customary con- 
vratulations, but who, loath to let them depart thus 
coldly, was hastening after them to bid them a kindly 
farewell, stopped when he saw that they had already 
started on their return journey, and retraced his steps 
to the vestry. There he found the old clerk, who 
seldom received any but the necessarily small fees 
tendered by the poor, fondly handling Anthony’s 
golden donation, 

“ Age and youth—all alike,” said the rector aloud. 
“On the threshold of life, at the gates of death, we 
sacrifice our happiness in this world and our hopes in 
the next to our greed for gold.” 

The old clerk looked up and smiled vacantly. Was 
the rector rehearsing his next sermon? At any rate, 
the speech could not have been addressed to him, and 
did not concern him, and he locked up the church and 
went home, highly delighted with the result of his 
morning’s work, and with his already favourable 
opinion of “Miss Thurstan that was” considerably 

enhanced. 


CHAPTER IV. 
REPENTING AT LEISURE, 

HELEN herself had never felt so. hysterical in her 
life as she did during the journey home ; and Anthony, 
noticing her pale face and compressed lips, con- 
siderately refrained from any attempt at conversation. 
The many steep hills down which it was almost 
impossible to drive in safety afforded him a pretext 
for getting out and leading the horse, and; he took 
every possible advantage of it—much to the relief of 
his companion, whose one desire was to get home and 
be rid as soon as possible of the embarrassment of his 
presence. The eager alacrity with which she sprang 
rrom the trap when they reached Little Austy 
brought an involuntary smile to Anthony’s grave face. 

“Why, Helen, what is the matter?” Mrs. Thurstan 


asked, startled. as the girl hurried into her mother’s 
room and flung herself down beside her, the tears go 
long and bravely repressed taking their revenge at 
last in an uncontrollable fit of weeping. It was some 
time before Helen could compose herself sufficiently 
to relieve her mother’s anxiety. 

“JT thought I should not mind at all,” she said, 
when she could speak; “but Mr. Norton looked g0 
grave and spoke so earnestly, and our voices echoed 
so strangely through the empty church, that I com. 
pletely lost my self-possession. I don’t want to see 
Mr. Stretton ayain, mother.” 

“But is he not here?” Mrs. Thurstan asked. in as. 
tonishment. 

“No; he has taken the dog-cart back to the inn, 
and will return presently with Lance. I want you to 
entertain him, mother. You feel well enough?” 
coaxingly. 

Mrs. Thurstan looked grave. 

“Do you mean that you do not wish to go down- 
stairs again this evening ?”’ 

“T do mean just that. I hope I shall never see him 
again.” 

“ Hush, Helen, hush!” Mrs. Thurstan said gently, 
“You do not mean that, I am sure. If any harm 
befell him on his voyage you would bitterly repent 
those hasty words.” 

“You will excuse me to him this evening, at any 
rate, mother?” 

“But how can I?) What can I say?” 
“Say—that I have a dreadful headache ! 
“But have you?” smiling. 

“T have indeed, and my eyes are red and swollen— 
I can’t go down, mother.” 

“Well, I suppose I must let you have your own 
way,” said Mrs. Thurstan, with a sigh; “ but it is a 
bad beginning. I thought the opinion you had 
formed of Mr. Stretton would have made your con- 
nection with him a friendly one at least.” 

“T shall get used to the position, no doubt,” Helen 
said. “At present, I feel it simply unbearable—but 
then,” more cheerfully, * that thirty thousand pounds 
is mine. and I daresay.I shall soon forget that I had 
to take Mr. Stretton with it. I am not sure that I 
was quite wise to undertake the care of Lance, mother. 
I suppose Mr. Stretton will come here for him when 
he returns from Sweden? ” 

“Undoubtedly he will. You must conquer this 
reluctance to meet him, Helen,” Mrs. Thurstan said 
gravely. “It will add very much to the difficulties 
of your position.” 

* There will be no necessity to consider the matter 
for six months; and six months.” with a sudden 
return to her usual brightness, * is a long time.” 

Anthony thought differently. 

“T hope to be back in England in six months; and 
six months will soon pass,” he said to Mrs. Thurstan, 
as he was taking his leave that evening ; ‘‘ but I shall 
be anxious about Lance. He has never been parted 
front me before, except for a day or two. You will let 
me hear of him frequently ?” 

“T will write to you every week as soon as I have 
your address,” Mrs. Thurstan promised. 

“He will no doubt be inconsolable, and I daresay 
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troublesome, just at first,” Anthony said apologetically. 
“You will make allowances for him?” 

“We will do our best for him in every respect—be 
assured of that;” and Anthony thanked her with 
hearty gratitude. 

It was to Helen, however, that the lonely boy turned 
for comfort, and in her arms he sobbed himself to 
sleep that night when his grief was spent; while, as 
the days passed, and the mention of his father’s name 
ceased to make his lip quiver and his eyes fill with 
tears, he evinced a wonderful predilection for her 
company, and followed her about with the fidelity of 
a doy. 

“Where’s Helen? I want Helen,” was his constant 
ery; and in spite of her kindly nature, Mrs. Thurstan 
grew somewhat weary of it. 

“You z:eally must not make so much noise, Lance,” 
she said sharply on -one occasion, when he burst 
boisterously into the room, bewailing at the top of his 
voice that he had “ bwoken” his whip. 

“Mother!” Helen exclaimed reproachfully, as the 
child, startled by the unusual harshness of the tone, 
was shrinking. timidly away again. “Shall I see 
whether I can mend it, Lance? ” 

“Yes, please,” Lance said, somewhat subdued ; and 
he watched the progress of the repair in unwonted 
silence. 

“You are completely spoiling that boy, Helen,” 
remonstrated her mother when they were alone again. 
“He is a nice little fellow, I own, but his demands 
upon you, and his discontent when you are not to be 
found, are really becoming very troublesome. Do 
you think, too, that it is quite the thing to allow him 
to call you ‘Helen’? ” 

Helen shrugyed her shoulders. 

“What would you have him call me? You have 
taught him to address you as‘ Auntie,’ so that wouldn't 
do; and it would sound very extraordinary to hear 
him say, ‘Mrs. Stretton,’ or rather, ‘Mrs. Stwetton.’” 

“He should have called you ‘Mother’ from the 
first,’ Mrs. Thurstan said bluntly. “Anything else 
from so young a child is, under the circumstances, 
very unseemly. I have several times seen visitors 
look at each other with raised evebrows when he 
has rushed into the room addressing you by your 
Christian name.” 

“TI certainly should not like him to address me as 
you suggest, at any rate,’ Helen said, colouring 
warmly. “I think the matter is best left alone. As 
for spoiling him—TI should be sorry to do that. Do 
you really think I do? He is a wonderfully docile 
and obedient child.” 

“He is to you,” Mrs. Thurstan said drily ; “ but Mr. 
Stretton, on his return, will scarcely appreciate the 
fact that you are the only person who can manage his 
son.” 

“Nor, perhaps,” added Helen. laughing, “ will he be 
flattered by the distinct preference which will I feel 
sure, be evinced for my society.” 

Mrs. Thurstan smiled. 

“Don't be too sure of your conquest. Lance is but 
ababy. He will be inconsolable, as he was when his 
father left him, for a few days after he parts from 
you, and then he will forget all about you.” 
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“T don’t think so. Perhaps. mother, when Mr. 
Stretton sees how happy Lance is here, he will want to 
leave him with us entirely ?” 

“Which means—that you hope he will?” 

“Well, I’m getting very fond of the child, cer- 
tainly,’ Helen admitted. 

“Have you answered Mr. Stretton’s letter?” Mrs. 
Thurstan inquired, after a pause. 

* No—won't you,” persuasively, “write yourself, as 
usual, mother?” 

“T think not. Contrary to his usual custom, he has 
written to you, no doubt with the intention of putting 
matters on a friendly footing between you, and I 
think it would be a great mistake not to reply your- 
self, and in the same spirit.” 

“Very well; though Iam beginning to wonder what 
has become of the absolute freedom and independence 
I was to enjoy,” said Helen, somewhat resentfully. 

Mrs. Thurstan was far too wise a woman to take 
any notice of the petulance of her daughter’s tone. 

“Don’t forget to tell him that we are going to 
Torquay next week,” she said placidly; “and what- 
ever you do, don’t address him as‘ Mr. Stretton.’ He 
has the good sense to call you and speak of you as 
‘Helen,’ and you cannot do better than follow his 
example.” 

Judging by the time taken to write the letter, and 
knowing nothing of the many sheets of paper torn 
across in despair in the composition of it, Mrs. Thurs- 
tan marvelled greatly at its length; but Anthony, 
mindful of his own closely written sheets, despatched 
to his wife in a sudden fit of friendliness, read the 
little note with a sense of amusement not altogether 
free from pique. 

“DEAR ANTHONY,” Helen had written,— Thank 
you for your letter. You will be glad to hear that 
Lance’s cold has quite yielded to mother’s ministra- 
tions. Heis getting so used to us, and we to him, that 
I think we shal] be very sorry to part. We have let 
Little Austy, and leave Tiverton next Wednesday for 
Torquay, where we have taken a furnished house for 
twelve months. The address is Ehrenberg Hall, 
Chesnut Avenue. Lance sends his love,and with kind 
regards from us all, I remain yours sincerely, 

“ HELEN.” 

“There's a very evident determination to keep me 
in my place about it,’ he remarked grimly ; and his 
letters for the future were invariably sent to, and 
answered by, Mrs. Thurstan—much to Helen’s relief, 
for she was already chafing under the unlooked-for 
responsibilities incurred by her marriage. 

She had expected to be Helen Thurstan still, in all 
but name, and was proportionately annoyed to find 
herself so entirely identified with her new title as to 
be under the disagreeable necessity of explaining her 
husband's absence to every new-comer. Many of the 
county people called upon her, a little patronising— 
she was not the Countess of Latham yet; and “many’s 
the slip ‘t wixt cup and lip ’—and too full of curiosity 
to be altogether polite. The sight of a carriage 
stopping in front of the little bridge became at last 
the signal for Heien to seize her hat and escape into 
the coppice, leaving her mother to interview the 
visitors, for whose inquisitiveness Mrs. Thurstan’s 
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feigned obtuseness was, perhaps, a better match than 
Helen’s simple candour. 

“Oh, the unspeakable happiness of knowing our- 
selves to be out of the reach of their insolent stares, 
and still more insolent questions !’’ exclaimed Helen, 





“Her heart beat with terror at their mischievous pranks.” 


with devout thankfulness, when the journey to Tor- 
quay, which business connected with her newly 
acquired proj erty had several times caused to be 
postponed, was at last an accomplished fact, and they 
were comfortably seated at their first meal in the 
roomy old house—the advantages of which had really 
heen very little exageerated by the enthusiastic house 
avent, 

“Tt is a comfort, I must own, to get away from 
them,” replied her mother ; “and the Torquay season 
being almost over makes the chance of our coming in 
contact with any of them here very remote.’’ 

“Indeed, I hope so,” Helen said. “Please don't 
suggest the possibility of such a thing, mother. For 
quite the first time in our lives. we are going to enjoy 
ourselves thoroughly, with the delightful conscious- 
ness that the cost need not even be considered : and 
we will begin forthwith by banishing from our minds 
everything and everybody that has been any source of 
annoyance to us.” 

Helen's cheerfulness was infectious and lasting, and 
the lines which care had traced only too de-ply on Mrs. 


Thurstan’s pale thin face gradually lost some of their 
strained intensity ; whilst Lance and Jessie, not slow 
to detect the unusual air of brightness in the home 
atmosphere, presumed upon it to an extent which 
sometimes sorely tried their elders’ patience, though 
Helen’s, at least, rarely failed them. 


The boating and 


bathing, the Juxuri- 
ously aimless wander- 
ings through _ the 
leafy lanes and along 
the rocky shore. the 
leisurely explorat’ons 
of caves and_pictur- 
esque ruins, were far 
too new at. enchant- 
ing an experience to her for her to be anything 
but indulgent to the two little curly-pates, who, in 
the exuberance of their delight, many a time made 
her heart beat with terror at their 
pranks. 


mischievous 
Attracted by a yell of triumph from Lance, 
she would look up from the book she was en- 
joying in some sheltered spot, to find that he had 
taken off his shoes and stockings, and waded out to 
one of the many rocky islets with which the coast 
abounds—from a precarious position on which he was 
urging Jessie, still fearfully watching him from the 
shore, to join him. The immediate return so peremp- 
torily insisted on, Lance, though obedient, ereatly 
resented, little guessing the anxiety with which his 
unsteady steps were watched until he was safely on 
land again. 

“T was only going to be Wobinson Cwusoe,” he 
would say, such unmistakable grief in his misty grey 
eyes that Helen's heart would smite her for the sharp 
reproof, and she would do penance for it. and make 
ample atonement in the children’s opinion by playing 
the subordinate part of Man Friday in some less 
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dangerous place all the rest of the afternoon. But it 
was certainly a relief when Bertie’s holidays added 
another to the party, and provided her with a willing 
and efficient helper. 

«It’s all like a fairy tale, 
“There was no end of talk among the fellows, Helen, 
about your marriage with Mr. Stretton. You'll be 
the Countess of Latham some time, they say. Shall 
you?” 

" «Very likely. Bert.” 

“Well, 7 didn’t know whether you would or not: 
but as the fellows said so, and seemed to think me no 
end of a swell because of it, I let them have their own 
way,” said Bertie philosophically. 

Helen laughed. 

“And you like to be ‘no end of a swell,’ Bertie. do 


, 


was the boy’s verdict. 


you!” she -sked. 

“Well, I do, for some things,” he admitted. 
were all crowding into my study before, and bothering 
me to go out before I'd half finished, and now they 
let me alone. They’re quite polite, I can tell you, on 
the strength of my connection with you.’ he added, 
after a pause, looking curiously into his sister's face. 
“It makes a lot of difference who one is, doesn’t it, 
Helen?” 

And Helen, suddenly grave, said she supposed it 


did. 


* They 


CHAPTER V. 
AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 
THE days lengthened into weeks, the weeks into 
months, until at last only a fortnight remained of 
the old year, and still Anthony Stretton was away, 
with, judging by his letters, no immediate intention 
of returning to England, and no desire to do so. 

“It is eight months since he left Tiverton,” Mrs. 
Thurstan remarked one day, when the matter was 
being discussed. ‘ He did not anticipate being nearly 
so long away, did he?” 

“He said something about the work taking six 
months—but the longer the Helen's 
reply ; and then, seeing the reproof on her mother’s 


better,” was 


lips, she laughingly put her hands over her ears and 
fled from the room. 

Presently Mrs. Thurstan saw her pass the window, 
Lance with one arm round her waist, Bertie and 
Jessie walking more sedately by her side, and all four 
laughing and talking in the highest spirits. 

Suddenly Lance started forward down the drive 
with a cry of * You can’t catch me, Helen!” and the 
rest of the party, promptly responding to the invita- 
tion by setting off in swift pursuit, the quartette was 
soon lost to sight among the trees. 

It was little wonder, Mrs. Thurstan thought, half- 
smilingly, that the neighbours looked curiously and 
somewhat incredulously at young Mrs. Stretton. Mrs. 
Thurstan herself marvelled at the ease with which her 
daughter, once away from the scene of her strange 
marriage, had seemed to put all thoughts of it out of 
her mind. The fretful impatience, too, so foreign to 


the girl’s sunny nature, and which had troubled Mrs. 
Thurstan greatly, had quite given place again to the 
cheerfulness which had always been one of her chief 
attractions, 
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Would it last when Anthony’s return to England 
should supply her with a fresh reminder of the irre- 
vocable nature of the vows by which she was bound 
to him? Helen was such an enigma—so terribly 
straightforward, even childish, in some things, so wise 
beyond her years in others—that it was quite im- 
possible to calculate with any certainty upon her 
actions. 

It was difficult to realise that the girl with glowing 


. cheeks and shining eyes returning up the drive with 


Lance, a willing prisoner, clasped in her arms, and 
Jessie following breathlessly in the rear with Bertie, 
was the same one who had, before her father's death, 
been housekeeper, nurse, and often, too, doctor's assist- 
ant in their little home, and who, later, had, with 
what her mother termed * appalling frankness,” given 
a reluctant but perfectly faithful account of her mar- 
riage, and the causes which had led thereto, to the 
curious representatives of the county families residing 
in or near Tiverton. who had called upon her primed 
with a set of questions which would have done credit 
to a professional interviewer. 

“It is not necessary to be so very explicit.” Mrs. 
Thurstan had said somewhat distressfully; and Helen, 
half-laughing. half-angry, asking what it was possible 
to say in answer to the oft-repeated inquiry as to 
whether she had “known Mr. Stretton long,’ Mrs. 
‘Thurstan had dismissed the subject with a sigh. 

“Some news, mother,” Helen said, entering at the 
low French window and putting Lance down. 

Mrs. Thurstan looked up inquiringly. 

* A newsboy out in the avenue is crying, ‘Sudden 
Death of the Earl of Latham.’ 
it seems to contain more about Anthony and me than 
the Earl.” 

“The Earl dead !” exclaimed Mrs. Thurstan, taking 


I bought a paper, but 


the paper, and beginning in some excitement to read 
aloud the following notice: “* We regret to announce 
the death of the Earl of Latham, which took place 
yesterday, after a short and apparently trifling indis- 
position, at Latham Castle, Devon. The heir to the 
estates, Mr. Anthony Str tton, is the youngest son of 
the late Earl’s half-brother. A few months ago the 
Towers, near Tiverton, was left to him by his cousin, 
Lady Anne Powis. conditionally upon his marriage 
with her adopted daughter. This condition was com- 
plied with, and the young couple, now the Earl and 
Countess of Latham, are, we believe, at present enjoy- 
ing a protracted honeymoon on the Continent.’ This 
will bring Anthony home. of course,” said Mrs. Thurs- 
tan ; and Helen shrugged her shoulders. 

‘I suppose it will,” she said resignedly. “ However, 
We shall have 


our Christmas to ourselves, at any rate, and a little 


we need not meet trouble half-way. 


longer lease of peace and quietness ; for nobody here 
will be likely to connect me with the Countess of 
Latham who ‘is enjoying a protracted honeymoon on 
the Continent !’” 

“No; he can scarcely get here before Christmas 
now,” was all the answer Mrs. Thurstan made to this 
somewhat mutinous speech. 

She had gradually come to the conelusion that the 
more Helen heard of Anthony the less likely she was 
to accord him a gracious reception on his return, and 
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in his two interviews with Mrs. Thurstan the young 
man had made so favourable an impression upon her 
that she was unfeignedly sorry to see how surely the 
gulf between her daughter and him was widening. 
Anthony, she knew, had not repeated the experiment 
of writing to Helen. and as his letter had been both 
long and friendly, it was only natural to suppose that 
in Helen’s reply lay the cause of the silence which 
had ensued ; and it was by no means a pleasant reflec- 
tion that at the most important crisis of her life Helen's 
character should be presented in so altogether unfa- 
vourable an aspect to the man who, although he had 
voluntarily resigned all claims upon her, was yet her 
husband. 

“TI do hope he ’11 come during the Christmas holidays 
—I want to see him. The fellows think it is so queer 
that I’ve never met my own brother-in-law,” observed 
Bertie. 

“You'll see him quite soon enough, I don’t doubt,” 
Helen said shortly, subsiding into silence as she met 
her mother’s reproving glance, and had her own atten- 
tion significantly directed to the children’s wondering 
faces. 

* Mother,” she began, breaking the somewhat awk- 
ward pause, “I don’t know where the inhabitants of 
Torquay, whose hearts are set on Christmas decorations, 
will obtain the wherewithal to gratify their desires. 
We have rifled all the greengrccers’ shops in the place 
of every vestige of holly and mistletoe they contained. 
We have not even trusted the rather reluctant vendors, 
who were doubtless anticipating the reproaches of an 
indignant public, to send it home for us, but have 
done the porterage ourselves, regardless of the neigh- 
bours’ scandalised glances and the fact that we looked 
like four unshapely Christmas-trees,” 

* Where is it? and what are you going to do with it 
all?” inquired Mrs. Thurstan, in some dismay, her 
housewifely instincts suddenly aroused at the thought 
of so much imported “ litter.” 

“We are going to decoratv, mother—to frame the 
ancient dames and their lords in shining holly, and 
to crown with laurel those grim old knights in 
armour whose shadows in the twilight make the 
hall a fearsome place to the youthful mind—eh, 
Jessie’ We have even pressed old James, the gar- 
dener, into our service. and he has faithfully pro- 
mised to provide us with a genuine Yule log, which 
is all that is required to give the finishing touches to 
those huge fire-dogs in the hall. Standing there in 
their lonely polished splendour, they are quite de- 
pressing. One might almost imagine that they 
realise that the days of chimney corners are over, and 
that those who sat in them belong to a past genera- 
tion!” 

“T am afraid you are going to turn the place 
upside down,” Mrs. Thurstan remarked unsym- 
pathetically. 

“T believe we are,’ Helen admitted; “but think of 
effect, mother.” 

“Tt is precisely that of which I am thinking,” said 
Mrs. Thurstan, with dry humour. “It will be very 
wonderful, I have no doubt.” 

“There is an under-current of cynicism about your 
tone, mother, that is by no means complimentary,” 


- collected from all parts of the world. 


Helen said aggrievedly. “You will repent it when 
you see the result of our labours, and we want you 
to promise not to go into the hall, nor look down into 
it from the gallery, until we give you permission,” 

“What a very child you are, Helen!” Mrs. Thurstan 
said, as she rather reluctantly agreed to this arbitrary 
restriction of her rights. 

Ehrenberg Hall had been built under the personal 
supervision of its somewhat eccentric owner, and was 
decidedly peculiar and uncommon in construction, 
The heavy outer doors stood open winter and summer, 
and between them and the inner one of stained glass 
was a good-sized porch, which had been converted into 
a fernery. The hall was large and square, and fur. 
nished with a quaint array of pictures and trophies, 
Four massive 
oak pillars supported the gallery, into which the 
upper rooms opened, and which was approached bya 
staircase running up spirally inside a tower in the 
left wing of the house. There was, therefore, an un- 
interrupted view of the handsome groined roof of the 
building from the hall, and, on the other hand, any- 
body standing in the gallery could look down un. 
perceived upon the occupants of the hall. Helen had 
agreed with her mother that such an arrangement 
possessed grave disadvantages when Jessie and Lance 
whiled away the dulness of a wet afternoon by racing 
up and down the dangerously steep staircase, or when 
Lance was suddenly found mounted on the balus- 
trading which ran round the gallery, calmly regarding 
the horrified faces of his discoverers from the giddy 
height; but that there were advantages too. she was 
forced to admit when, on Christmas Eve, the decora- 
tions were almost completed, and she stopped awhile 
to rest and admire the effect of their labours. Wreaths 
of shining holly clothed the gallery and were twined 
round the great oak pillars. Garlands of evergreens, 
festooned from corner to corner, were held aloft on 
the uplifted spears of the steel-clad knights, who 
looked grimly down from their narrow niches upon 
the unwonted splendour. The hall was lighted only 
by the blaze of the fragrant pine log which burnt on 
the wide red-bricked hearth and hissed and crackled 
continuously as the flames crept over its damp surface. 

*I think, Lance, you may tell mother to come in 
now,” said Helen, looking round, with a sigh of con- 
tentment. “Bertie, just draw that big easy-chair 
up to the fire for her, and put the screen between it 
and the door.—Now, mother, what do you think of us 
as artistic decorators ?” 

“T own I am very agreeably surprised. It is likea 
scene from Fairyland,” said Mrs. Thurstan, with un- 
grudging admiration. 

“That pretty speech shall atone for the incredulity 
you displayed respecting our qualifications for this 
kind of work,” said Helen gaily. “We have only the 
mistletoe to put up; and Lance is so desperately 
anxious about it, that I think he must have a hand 
in it himself.—It will have to be fastened at the point 
where these wreaths of evergreens cross each other, 
Bert. I will get on the ladder, and when I say 
‘Ready,’ you must hold Lance up to hand it to me.” 

“Oh, let me do it my own self, Helen,” urged Lance 
eagerly. “Ido want to do it most dweadfully !” 
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#Do you!” said Helen, laughing. “ Well, climb up 
here in front of me, so that I can hold you safe, and 
you shall try. There!” as, with a little help from 
Helen, it swung gracefully into its place, “it’s 
done!” 

“Is it a pwoper mistletoe bough now, Helen?” said 
Lance, regarding it complacently. 

“Yes, Lance, as ‘ pwoper’ as * pwoper’ can be.” 

The boy turned suddenly, and, throwing his arms 
round her neck, kissed her vigorously. 

“Lance. Lance, a little mercy. I pray you!” cried 
Helen, laughing and half smothered. “You'll have 
us both down. Who told you what a mistletoe bough 
was for?” 

“Nurse did; and I’ve kissed you wight under it, 
haven't I?” triumphantly. 

“You have, unquestionably,” said Helen, rather 
mefully, smoothing her disordered hair. “ A pretty 
sight you ‘ve made of me, you young Tartar!” 

A very pretty sight indeed, thought Anthony 
Stretton, who, attracted by the light and the sound of 
voices inside, had quietly opened the hall-door, and, 
half concealed by the screen behind Mrs. Thurstan’s 
chair, had been an unsuspected witness of the little 
scene. 

“Nurse said I was too little to weach ; but I’m not, 
am I, Helen?” 

“Oh, you managed beautifully !” said Helen. 

« Beautifully!” Anthony echoed, with emphasis, 
sepping forward into the light ; ‘but who gave you 
permission to call your stepmother ‘Helen,’ young 
man?” 

There was a momentary startled silence, then a 
chorus of exclamations. 

“ Anthony, I am very pleased to see you,” said Mrs. 
Thurstan warmly, in response to his greeting. 

“Father!” cried Lance rapturously, his little face 
glowing with delight as he sprang straight from the 
top of the ladder into his father’s arms. 

“Well, laddie, so you haven’t quite forgotten me? 
—How are you, Helen?” turning to where the girl 
stood, cold and grave, and, with gentle insistence, re- 
taining in his her half-reluctantly tendered hand 
* This, of 
course, is Bert,” with a smiling glance into the boy's 
face ; “ and where—ah! here is Jessie.” stooping to kiss 
the shy little face, half-hidden by Helen’s gown. “I 
thought I had stepped into some enchanted castle,” 
he added, glancing about him. “What pixies have 
been at work here ? ” 

“No pixies at all, father—only me, and Helen, and 
Jessie, and Bert,” said Lance importantly. 

* Especially * me, I suppose, young man?” said his 
father, turning upon him suddenly. “Do you know 
that ‘Helen,’ as you call her, is your ‘stepmother, and 
that if she had been anything like—say Cinderella’s, 
for instance—you would have paid dearly before now 
for your temerity in addressing her so disrespectfully.” 

Anthony had a good view of Helen’s eyes just then. 
They flashed defiance at him most unmistakably as 
she said, with quiet emphasis— 


until the low-spoken answer was given. 


“T prefer the present arrangement. and Lance is 
not to blame in any way. 
orders,” 


He has simply obeyed 
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Anthony shrugged his shoulders. 
“As you will,” he said; and Helcn was quick to 
perceive and resent the indulgent rather than sub- 





missive tone of the reply. 

* What right had he to stand there with that look of 
conscious power, and speak to her as he would to a 
child who needed humouring ?” she asked herself, in 
unreasoning anger. 

“Well, we are not very hospitable, I think,” said 
Mrs. Thurstan, hastening to fill the ominous pause, as 
she noticed Helen’s clouding face and the children’s 
curious glances from one to the other of their elders. 
“How far have you come to-day, Anthony? Not 
right off the steamer?” 

“No; we got in yesterday. I found when I arrived 
at my lodgings that my landlady had shut the house 
up, left the key with her next-door neighbour, and 
gone to spend Christmas with some friends. I stayed 
at the Midland Grand last night, but the thought of 
eating my Christmas dinner there alone was tov 
appalling, and has driven me here to throw myself 
on your mercy. I hope,” with an appealing glance, 
directed at Helen, but swiftly transferred from her 
inattentive face to Mrs. Thurstan’s interested one, 
“that you will take pity on me for a week?” 

“For as long as you like,” she said heartily.— 
“ Bertie, take Anthony up to your room until his is 
made ready for him.” 

“ Well, there’s an end to our merry Christmas, at 
any rate,” said Helen dismally, as the visitor dis- 
appeared with Bertie, leaving Lance struggling along 
in the rear with a portmanteau nearly as big as 
himself. 

“ Jessie, run into the breakfast-room for my work- 
basket,” said Mrs. Thurstan.—** Now, Helen,” turning 
gravely to her daughter, “I want to speak seriously 
to you about this matter. You contracted this 
marriage entirely of your own accord, and with what 
appeared to me a curious faith in one who was 
almost a stranger to you. Much to my relief, when I 
made his acquaintance, I felt that your confidence in 
him was not misplaced, and hoped that things might 
not, after all, turn out so badly. Unfortunately, 
however, without any adequate reason that I can per- 
ceive, your views respecting him have altogether 
changed. You treat him with a cold unfriendliness 
which is unjustifiable, becanse unmerited, and which 
makes me very unhappy.” 

Helen rose suddenly from her seat, and going over 
to her mother, knelt down beside her. 

“ Does it really, mother?” she said earnestly. 

Mrs. Thurstan took the uplifted face tenderly 
between her hands and bent her lips to it. 

“Yes, it does, Helen. I feel that I ought to have 
exercised my authority to prevent the sacrifice of 
which you, in your youth and inexperience, thought 
so lightly. I ought to have known that such an 
arrangement could but end disastrously.” 

“Tf only he would keep away from here——” 
murmured Helen; but Mrs. Thurstan ignored the 
complaint. 

* This week you will have the children constantly 
with you,” she went on; “and you know how observant 
they are. If you and Anthony are not on good terms, 
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Lance and Jessie will be quick to discover it; and “When we was decorating. He said you had to be 
neither children’s nor servants’ tongues can be con- a Earl, because the other Earl is dead.” 


trolled, you know. It would grieve me inexpressibly “Oh!” exclaimed Anthony, under his breath, 

to hear that your relations with Anthony were a “Are you sowwy, father?” pursued Lance. 

subject of gossip in the neighbourhood,” she con- “T guess not rery, Lance.” 

cluded wistfully. “D’ you know, father, I’m glad you’ve com 
“T will do my best to prevent anything of thatsort, home.” 

mother,” Helen said, after a pause ; and Mrs. Thurstan “Why? Don’t you like staying here, old man?” 

knew that the half-reluctant promise would be kept. “Yes; on’y I’d wather you stayed too.” 


Aotitdeagy, 


“* Especially ‘me,’ I suppose?’ ”—p. 95. 


Meanwhile, Anthony, who had yielded to Lance's “But I am going away again in a week, Lance. 
entreaties that he might be allowed to stay and Will you go with me, or stay with Helen?” 
“help” him, was obtaining a good deal of gratuitous Lance hesitated. 
information of a more or less interesting nature, * Helen wouldn't like me to go away, father.” 
“You're a Earl, father, now, aren’t you?” the boy Anthony laughed. 
observed, pausing in his efforts to unfasten an “And you don’t want to go yourself, eh? So you 


obstinate strap. like Helen. do you ?—more than Mrs. Thurstan ?” 
I 3 


* A what 2?” Anthony exclaimed. “Oh yes.” readily. 
“A Earl.” * More than Bertie and Jessie?” 
“Whatever put that into your head, curly-locks ?” “Ye-es,” 
* Why, Bertie said you was; and he said you and “More than me, Lance?” 
me would have a big house—bigger ’n this—to live Lance looked up doubtfully. 
in. 


Anthony stooped down and took the boy up in kis 
“When did he tell you that?” Anthony asked arms. 


curiously. “More than father ?” he repeated softly. 
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“Hfelen said I mustn’t say that.” 

“ What—that you loved me best ’” 

“No—her.” 

“Oh!” said Anthony, ashamed of his momentary 
suspicion ; “ then you said it to her?” 

Lance nodded somewhat sheepishly. 

“Father,” he said suddenly, “evewy night when 
you was away I said in my pwayers, ‘ Please, God, 
bring father home safe in the big ship’—because 
swmetimes people get dwowned in ships, don’t they?” 

“Who told you so, Lance?” 

“Helen. And she said if I put that in my pwayers 
you wouldn’t. So I did, and you wasn’t dwowned, 
father, was you?” 

“No laddie ; I’m here safe enough. Now,” putting 
him down, “wait until I’ve finished dressing, and 
then you can show me the way down-stairs.” 

Helen was just leaving her room as they entered 
the gallery, and, as far as his own feelings were con- 
cerned, Antheny could not have met her at a more 
propitious moment. Her cold avoidance of him, her 
ungracious reception of his friendly overtures, the 
recent difference which, but for his forbearance, would 
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probably have ended in a quarrel—all had been robbed 
of their keenest sting by Lance’s unconscious peace- 
making. She was as good as she looked, this young 
wife of his: that was certain. Probably she had not 
realised until too late how entirely the simple little 
ceremony at Washford would alter her position, and 
she was childishly venting her irritation on him. 
Well knowing that, in spite of it all, she was trying 
to do her duty both to him and to Lance, he could 
make allowances for the occasional wilfulness which 
any reminder of the new claims upon her occasioned. 

The warmth of his manner, as he addressed her, 
surprised Helen considerably, and somewhat relieved 
her, too, for she had been wondering how she was to 
keep her word to her mother if he had decided to take 
up the gauntlet she had so petulantly thrown down. 

“T am glad to have met you here and now, Helen,” 
he said;.‘“I wanted to speak to you. Come and sit 
down. here for a few minutes,” moving, as he spoke, 
towards the wide old-fashioned window-seat.—* You 
need not wait for me, Lance—Helen will show me the 
way to the drawing-room presently.” 


(To be continued.) 
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WHAT TilINK YE OF CHRIST? 


BY THE REV. G. SHORT, B.A., PRESIDENT OF THE 






HIS question is scme- 
thing more than an 
adroit turning of the 
tables upon embar- 
rassed and cavilling 
adversaries. ‘The Pha- 
risees had come to 
Jesus with the view 
of entrapping Him 
into answers such as 
could easily be turned 
against Him before 
the civil tribunal or 
the mobile crowd, and they found in Him a 
little more than they expected. The ques- 

tion, however, is something more than a 
source of perplexity: it is one of appeal to you 
and to me—to all of every generation. The per- 
sonal character of Jesus ever has been the very 
centre and focus of Christianity; for it is the 
greatest mistake in the world to suppose Chris- 
tianity a mere system of ethics, a code of morals, 
a collection of important truths, a congeries of 
wonders. It is the history of a life,and around 
that life has always been the hottest of the fight. 
Our adversaries ever have directed, and ever will 
direct, their fiercest assaults against that monu- 
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BAPTIST 


UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


(St. Matthew xxii. 42.) 


mental column from which they have recoiled, aud 
will recoil, like paper pellets against a granite 
rock. The character of Jesus is still the witness 
and the proof of Christianity—even infidels them- 
selves being constrained to do it homage—the one 
miracle which makes all other miracles believable, 
and which renders unbelief the most marvellous 
and credulous thing in the universe. 

The main features of Christ’s character are fa- 
miliar, but never can be repeated too often. Take 
His unsullied and perfect innocence. Never was a 
life so open, and never one less liable to reproach. 
One of His disciples was a spy, another a shrewd, 
cool, semi-sceptical man of the world. The spy 
became a traitor, but afterwards confessed: ‘I 
have betrayed innocent blood”; and .the semi- 
sceptic, scattering doubts and fears to the wind, 
exclaimed : “ My Lord and my God !” and died for 
the cause he once thought of deserting. Even 
Pilate said more than once: “I find no fault in 
Him”; and His unscrupulous enemies, in order to 
convict Him, had to suborn witnesses of the 
lowest class, and to shift the counts of trial again 
and again before they could get a miserable pre- 
text of condemning Him. 

But innocence is a negative quality. Take His 
uniformly high moral elevation : it is not merely 
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lofty, it is uniformly lofty, extending along the 
whole course of His life on earth, and to every 
particular. There is no defect of quality in Him : 
He is glorious all round and all through. With 
which of the ancient or modern great ones will 
you compare Him?. Shall it be with Confucius, 
and his idolatrous homage for dead ancestry 
and his toleration of lying? Shall it be with 
Gautama (Buddh, as he is called), and his early 
immoralities? or with Mahomet and the im- 
purities of his later life, and the general cruelty 
by which his conquests were effected? None of 
Christ’s followers, though able to compare ad- 
vantageously with those of any religion, will for 
a moment think of competition. Look at His 
devotion and devotedness ! It was‘His meat and 
drink to do His Father’s will. Greater love hath 
no man than this, to lay down his life for his 
friends ; He laid down His life for His enemies.’ 

Take the wonderful combination of qualities 
which appeared in the Christ of God. Most of the 
distinguished class are great only in one or in a 
few respects, and those frequently bordering on 
weakness. Thus the shrewd are cunning, the 
intellectual cold, the firm man is wanting in 
gentler qualities, the kind man is weak, the 
ardent rash, the prudent and wise are interested 
and selfish. But in Jesus there are ardour 
and prudence, feeling and firmness, dignity and 
condescension, devotion like that of an ascetic, 
and piety attaining to the height of a sage. And 
yet His gentleness never ran into weakness, His 
tenderness never lost sight of holiness, His pa- 
tience ever had a dignity about it, and sympathy 
with the sinner never betrayed Him into sym- 
pathy with sin. He was great in all particulars, 
deficient in none. 

Take His passive as well as His active qualities. 
His whole life was spent in doing good Thirty 
years of it were spent in obscurity, and only three 
or.a little more—some say a little less—are known. 
But never was life so brief, yet so remembered ! 
Professor Lecky tells us that into that short life 
was crowded more real philanthropy, and in it was 
taught more true philosophy, than beside it the 
world altogether has seen. But what He endured ! 
Ah, who can tell? He gave His back to the 
smiters. .Like as a lamb was He led to the 
slaughter. We know that we must die, but He 
came for the very purpose. He lay down His 
life of His own accord, voluntarily and on set 
purpose. “I lay down My life of Myself,” He 
said: “no one taketh it from Me.” It would 
be hard to say which of these qualities we could 
spare: they go to make up a personality the 
world hath not seen besides. 

He was man, and He was God. The former 
was never disputed, except by a small transient 
sect ; the latter was claimed by His frequent 
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assertions, and demonstrated by His uniform and 
miraculous activity. 

But now consider this wonderful Person’s re. 
markable teaching : first as to its subject-matter, 
and then as to its manner or method. With 
respect to the first, how can we sufficiently indi- 
cate any of the great truths He came to enounce 
and enforce! He did not undertake to prove the 
being of a God—that was unnecessary ; but He 
taught that God was one, and not many ; that He 
was a Spirit, and not matter to be likened to gold 
and silver, or graven with art and man’s device; 
that He was a Person, not a blind energy, force, 
principle,-or any such thing; that He was a 
Father, not a grim and capricious tyrant or a 
partial and tutelar deity. Whereas philosophers 
represented God asa cold mythical abstraction, far 
above'us, out of sight, and caring nothing for us: 
whereas the popular notion was that He was a 
mouster of vice, a tissue of superhuman abomina. 
tion, an impersonation of all that was cruel and 
vile: whereas the Jew made Him out to be a deity 
whose justice was revenge, whose love was par- 
tiality, whose providence a special and arbitrary 
intervention limited to themselves—Jesus said, 
Look into the beautiful eye of the lily or at the 
falling sparrow, two of which are sold for a far- 
thing; and think if your Father, who painted 
the one and observed the other, does not care for 
you! The universal Fatherhood of God was 
preached by Jesus. 

So, too, were the individuality and brotherhood 
of man. Christ came in a materialistic age, when 
man was universally regarded, except he belonged 
to your little coterie, as cheap—a chattel, a beast 
of burden, a thing. The Jew was brother only 
to the Jew: he admitted no obligations to the 
alien and schismatie. The legislator recognised 
brotherhood amongst citizens only—at the farth- 
est, among those of the same race and: language. 
Philosophers acknowledged only the cultured:and 
enlightened. But Jesus taught that the: pariah 
and the priest, the plebeian and patrician, the 
Jew and the Samaritan, were equally worthy or 
unworthy. He showed that man was not a geo- 
graphical term, but that we were brothers the 
world over. Cicero, in his letters, apologised for 
mentioning the death of a domestic slave; Jesus 
went out of His way to heal the centurion’s sick 
slave, and.in the Pharisee’s house allowed the 
sinful woman to wash His feet ! 

Further, no-one can be in the least familiar 
with His teaching without having noticed such 
phrases as the Kingdom of God, the Kingdom of 
heaven and of righteousness, His Father’s King- 
dom, and also His own. He says He is a King, 
and came to found a Kingdom. What does He 
mean? Evidently a different thing from that of 
natural laws and forces, by which we all are 
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darkly bound. It is the reign of God within, the 
reiyn’ of truth, and righteousness, and peace, and 
purity in every soul of man, the universal reception 
amongst men of that which is Godly and Divine, 
the highest possible development of moral, intel- 
lectual, social, individual, universal good in the 
deliverance of man from sin and error. He saw 
the evil sin had wrought under all the ugly in- 
crustations. He saw the beautiful photograph 
of the Divine image in man covered with pollu- 
tions, and He resolved, by removing them, to re- 
store man to happiness. Not without blood and 
tears was this Kingdom to be founded ; but they 
were to be Christ’s own tears and blood, not His 
subjects’. It was to be a Kingdom based not on 
violence, but truth: to be administered by moral 
influence pervaded by love, and open to men of 
every class and clime all the world over—an 
eternal Kingdom, embracing all. Such a magnifi- 
cent idea never entered the mind of man or angel; 
and to be established by love! Other kingdoms 
depended on force, or power of inflicting evil and 
causing pain; this on the power of doing good, 
and achieved by Love! 

Never were such ideas proclaimed before. The 
greatest philosophers of heathen Greece and Rome 
laughed at the idea of a religion embracing the 
stranger and the slave, and Jewish Rabbis were 
nearly as bad. But this was the Galilean Pro- 
phet’s notion of the absolute and final religion. 

Now look at His manner of teaching. This, 
like the matter of the Saviour’s instruction, was 
thoroughly original. Some dispute this feature 
ot His teaching because some of the Saviour’s 
teaching is found germinant elsewhere. No doubt 
the Saviour’s teaching rested on much that is 
nature-teaching, as a bridge does on piers ; no 
doubt much of it may be found shadowed forth 
by the Jewish Scriptures, but it requires the 
reflected light of His teaching to find it. And as 
to His indebtedness to other sources, it is very 
much to be questioned whether, in the recesses of 
Nazareth, He ever read a heathen book. No! 
He knew what was in man, and needed not that 
anyone should tell ; with an intuition indicative of 
His lofty origin, He divined the inmost thoughts 
of men, anticipating their words and reading their 
very souls. This power was always present. Hence 
the authority with which He spoke—not hesi- 
tating over quotations, but speaking with a quiet 
absoluteness: “ Verily, verily, [ say unto you,” 
and allowing of no appeal. He not only looked 
you through and through, but all things were 
present to Him. Hence the ease with which He 
spoke—the same ease with which He acted; no 
sign of strain or effort, whether by a simple touch 
He restored eyesight to the blind, or by a simple 
question overwhelmed in confusion the crafty 
caviller. . Hence, too, the inartificiality of the 
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Saviour’s speech. There is no elaboration about 
His speeches ; sometimes there is an orderly suc- 
cession of thoughts built into a harmonious whole, 
as in the Sermon on the Mount; but mostly there 
is, as in Nature, a beautiful carelessness, like the 
creepers and the forest trees, the wild flowers and 
the mosses. Al) Nature and all life were to Him 
one vast picture-book, from which He culled at 
pleasure homely figures or flashing metaphors, 
lighting up a subject like a gleam of sunshine. 
Sometimes, like His parables, they resembled a 
carefully wrought cloth of gold; still no effort in 
them! No master in Israel ever owed less to 
phraseology: He was always simple, always 
familiar. The diamond lost none of its brilliance 
from its setting. There was always a quiet majesty 
about both His person and His speech, yet such a 
tenderness of grace that the common people heard 
Him gladly, the babe prattled freely in His arms, 
and the poor blind stopped Him by the wayside. 
There was no assumption of dress, nothing due to 
robes, or to place of assembly, or to rostrum whence 
He spoke. His pulpit was the breezy hill-side, or 
the shore, or the thronged temple court, or the 
village lane, or the market-place, or the well-side, 
no matter where or to whom. And oh, the ten- 
derness with which He spoke! The great lights 
of the world are often brilliant, but cold; if ever 
they speak to the people, they let you know they 
speak down: often they hate the profane vulgar 
anc drive them from them. . Jesus never did that. 
He hated sin more than any teacher; but oh, 
with what compassion He spoke to the weeping 
sinner in the Pharisee’s house and the dying 
robber that hung by His side on Calvary! Philo- 
sophers and sages have deemed susceptibility of 
feeling a weakness, but He that telleth the stars 
by number also bindeth up the broken in heart. 
But, after all, the work which Christ came from 
heaven to earth to accomplish remains to be 
discussed. The special work which He came to 
do was not to teach even the most important 
truths He did teach—truths such as the philo- 
sophy of man never taught before, and even now 
has not fully grasped—or to teach them in the 
original simple, authoritative, winning, effective 
way He did. He had nothing to do with the 
abstruse and unpractical questions which philo- 
sophers deal in, or the hair-splitting questions 
of modern theologians. Not even was His 
special work to give us, in the drama of a 
perfect life, a pattern to which the ages might 
admiringly and adoringly look up. He came to 
be something more than a pattern, be it ever so 
sublime: He came to die. <All men knew that 
they must die ; but He came for the very pur- 
pose—He, the Lord of Life and Glory, the Son of 
the Everlasting Father. Oh, wonder of wonders! 
which the hosts of the unfallen troop out to 
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witness. He, the Ancient of days, became as the 
Infant of days, bowed the heavens and came down, 
that He might first serve the cause of sinners in a 
beneficent life such as we have feebly indicated, 
and then die in their room and on their behalf for 
their salvation—for all the souls that were other- 
wise lost ; and He found out the remedy. He 
came not to be ministered unto (as might have 
been expected, in marble halls and by crowned 
heads), but to minister and to give His life a 
ransom for many. 

To me, and I know to you, it is important that 
the Saviour’s death should be substitutionary. | 
may not be able to explain it; who can? All our 
theories of atonement fall short of the reality, and 
some are manifestly crude and incorrect; but 
which of them are commensurate? I only know 
that Jesus died, and in dying offered that satis- 
faction to the Divine government which became 
equivalent in its effects to sustain its honour and 
its claims. He died that we might not die: He 
gave His life a ransom instead of many—else- 
where interpreted, “ instead of all.” 

Here then, sinner, is your warrant of salvation. 
What think ye of Christ? He is the only medium 
of pardon : you need pardon—we all need pardon. 
Whither shall we go for forgiveness? Science 
preaches no forgiveness ; science preaches law: 
if you sin you must smart for it—there is no 
obliteration in science. Philosophy preaches not 
torgiveness ; philosophy preaches amendment : but 
amendment is not forgiveness, and philosophy is 
often helpless toinduceamendment. Whither, then, 
shall we go?—to Buddh, or Zoroaster, or Plato, or 
Mahomet? Says Sir Monier Williams : “I know 
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as much about sacred religions as any inan living, 
and there is none of them preaches forgiveness 
till you come to Christ.” There is redemption 
through His blood, the forgiveness of sin. 

What think you of Christ? He is the Son of 
the Everlasting Father. What attribute of the 
Father did He not lay claim to and demonstrate! 
Hardly a miracle in which you do not find the 
union of the Divine and the human! Besides, 
what make you of His teaching, that He, a plain 
man, living in an out-of-the-way place, beyond the 
reach of books and civilisation, should transcend 
in morals, in the truths He taught, and in the 
effect of them, all the teachers of the ancient 
world, and be at least the contemporary of this? 

What think you of Christ—the Christ? Is He 
not plainly the only Saviour, the world’s greatest 
Teacher, and the world’s destined universal King} 
There is a question nowadays whether His en- 
dorsement of ancient books is sufficient to ensure 
their credence. I think plain Christians will 
never admit the contrary. Meanwhile, we shall 
refer to Him as on a level with the most ad- 
vanced needs of the time. It is He who taught 
the true Fatherhood of God and _ brotherhood 
of man, and there is not a progressive prin- 
ciple in politics or sociology which receives not its 
first impulse in Him. Men talk of power, but the 
power which shall govern the world is that of 
truth and love; and where shall we see these so 
enthroned as in the heart of Christ? Bethlehem 
and Calvary convince us of that, and in time 
to come the peoples will unite the wide world 
over in proclaiming: “Thou art the King of 
Glory, O Christ!” May God hasten it very svon! 


MY KNIGHT: “TENDER AND TRUE.” 


C= SCARCE remember when I saw him first, 

y But dimly, as a vision, I recall 

(ss =A face, like many that my fancy nurst, 
Yet in its beauty far exceeding all ; 

In some old picture of a battle-plain : 
He lay a-dying in the vesper light, 

Strong in his weakness, patient in his pain ; 
* None other than my own ideal Knight.” 


There followed years of weariness and doubt, 
Tempest, and rain, and dead leaves drifting fast ; 
My lamp was shattered, and my light went out, 
And then my Knight rose slowly from the past ; 
Out of the mist he came—no phantom form, 
He wore not shining mail nor golden crest ; 
But calm and clear he called me through the storm, 
And in his eyes I saw the light of rest, 


A Knight of peace, he guides the failing feet 
Out of the darkness into perfect day : 

And where he goes the bitter turns to sweet, 
And lovely flowers spring up around his way ; 

He walks abroad redressing human wrong, 
Hushing the slander, striking for the right. 

«Tender and true ”’-—most gentle when most strong ; 
“None other than my own ideal Knight. 


There is a blessing where his shadow falls; 
His sword is slow to smite in crowded ways 
And his the silent victory that calls 
From busy multitudes no word of praise ; 
A Knight of God who seeks not wealth or fame; 
Whose golden deeds will live beyond the strife, 
Ye know his motto ;—wait to learn his name 
Until ye find it in the Book of Life, 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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DECEMBER 16rHl. 
To read—St. Matt. x. 


NTRODUCTION,. The time had come for Christ 
to send forth His disciples to begin their mission- 


THE TWELVE SENT FORTH. 
Golden Yj 


5—16. text—ver. 7. 





work, They had been called individually to 
follow Him. They had lived with Him some months, 
hearing His words, seeing His works, learning the 


nature of His Kingdom. 
must 
“apostles ” or 
of their immediate work in Palestine. 
I. MISSION-FIELD. (5—6.) Its extent. 
At present confined to the Jews—House of Israel. 
They were to receive the Gospel message first. 
So, before Ascension, Christ bade them preach to all 
nations, but begin at Jerusalem. (St. Luke xxiv. 47.) 
St. Peter did so on day of Pentecost. (Acts ii. 14.) 
St. Paul did at Antioch (Acts 
xiii, 46.) 
Now forbidden to preach to Gentiles or Samaritans. 
Their time was not yet come—Jews to hear first. 
Restriction removed later—Samaritans specially 
named. (Acts i. 6.) 
All would be gathered together in one. (Eph. i. 10.) 
Samaritans a mixed race—partly Israelites, partly 
Assyrians sent to till the land. (2 Kings xvii. 24, ete.) 
Their religion mixed—Judaism and heathenism 
Hatred between them and the Jews. (St. John iv. 9.) 
II. MiIssion-work. (7—8.) 
Like John the Baptist, to prepare way for Christ. 
The King, long expected, was now close at hand. 
His Kingdom not of earthly power, but of grace. 
Christ coming to make them titietan of Heaven. 
Healing. They must give proofs of their mission. 
Like their Master, they 
Heal sickness—the dire consequence of sin. 


From being learners they 


now become teachers — “ disciples” become 


missionaries. ‘To-day’s lesson speaks 





and elsewhere. 


Preparatory. 


must care for the body. 











Raise dead to life—earnest of the resurrection. 


Cast out devils—destroy Satan’s work on earth. 
Freely use the power given them by Jesus Christ. 
III. Mission INsTRUCTIONS. (9—16.) Trust. 
Were to go as simply equipped as possible. 
Not to take money, wallet, or change of clothes, 
Their wants would all be provided for. 
It was God’s work, and in Him they must trust. 
He would open people’s hearts to show kindness. 
Caution. Inquire at each place for a “ worthy” man, 
Seek one disposed to receive the glad tidings. 
Stay with him, give his house salutation of peace, 
will return. 
femind how Lydia received apostles at Philippi 
(Acts xvi. 16), 21.) 
Warning. Cities which rejected to be as heathen. 
28.) 


If he proves unworthy, the blessing 


Jason at Thessalonica. (Rom. xvi. 


Worse for them than for Sodom. (Gen. xix. 
Sodom had not like privileges and warnings. 
(Acts xiii. 51.) 
The apostles must be simple, prudent, cautious. 

LESSONS. 1. 


2. Be careful for nothing. 


St. Paul did so at Antioch in Pisidia 


Take heed how ye hear. 
The Lord will provide. 


PRINCE OF PEACE. 
Golden text—ver. 7. 


DECEMBER 23RD. THE 

To read—Tsaiah iz. 2—7. 
INTRODUCTION. Christmas hand, when all 
Christians rejoice in keeping the birthday of Jesus 
Christ. 


years before Christ. 


just at 


Isaiah prophesied more than seven hundred 
Called the Evangelical Prophet 
because his prophecies full of promises of the coming 
of Christ and the joys following upon that happy 
This chapter describes the happiness to the 
Jewish nation (in the midst of affliction) brought 
the birth of the Son of God. It will be 
best to take the passage verse by verse. 

2. The people, i.e. of Naphtali on East of Jordan. 
till Christ came. 
They knew not their sin or their salvation. 

Christ called Sun of Righte- 


event. 


about by 


alhed in darkness, or ignorance, 
Walked lark. ‘ 


Seen a great light. 
(Mal. iv 


ousness, 
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He, coming into the world, lighteth every man. 

He teaches ignorant, guides into the way of peace. 

Darkness was shadow of death, that being wages 
of sin. {Rom. vi. 23.) 

3. Multiplied nation, As exiles in numbers re- 
turned to Canaan, so the Church of Christ after- 
wards multiplied. (Acts v. 14.) 

Not increased. Rather “to it” increased joy. 
Jews rejoiced when returned home from exile. 
Christ’s Gospel brings joy to His people always. 
Shepherds rejoiced when heard of His birth. 
Simeon glad when saw Saviour, (St. Luke ii, 28.) 
(Acts v. 41.) 
Slaves carried burdens by means 


Apostles joyful even in persecution. 

4. Broken yoke. 
of yokes on their shoulders, 

Christ delivers His people from burden of their sins, 

Bids them come to Him, Whose burden is light. 
(St. Matt. xi. 30.) 

This greater deliverance than Gideon’s. (Judges vii.) 

5. Burning and fuel. All weapons destroyed. 

Christ’s Kingdom shall usher in universal peace. 

6. Unto us, etc. Christ’s personality and offices 
described. 

Mighty God humbles Himself to be born a child. 

The Everlasting Father is a Son given to men. 

As the badge of office was carried on the shoulder 
(xxii. 22), so all power was given Him in heaven and 
earth. (St. Matt. xxviii. 13.) 

His power and majesty shown in His names :— 

Wonderful, i.e. a wonder, a mystery. (1 Tim. iii. 16.) 

Counsellor. Provides for people’s good. (1 Pet. iii. 
eZ.) 

Mighty God. Supreme God over all, blessed for ever. 

Everlasting Father, One with the Father. (St. 
John x. 30.) 

Prince of Peace. Peacemaker between 
and earth. (1 Tim. ii. 5, 6.) 

7. Of the increase, ete. 
It shall be— 

Increasing, till all men bow to Him. 


heaven 
His government described. 


(Phil. ii. 10.) 


Peaceful. Christ’s disciples live in love. (St. Jolin 
xiii. 34, 35.) 
Just. Righteousness shall prevail every where. 


Lrerlasting. God may be all in all. (1 Cor. xv. 28.) 
LESSONS. 1. Such is Christ. Whatis He to me ? 
2. Such is His Kingdom. Am J helping to ad- 
vance 1t? 


DECEMBER 30TH. REVIEW OF QUARTER’S LESSONS 
Golden text— Heb. xiii. 8. 
INTRODUCTION. The quarter's lessons have mostly 
been about Christ as a teacher and healer in differ- 
ent places, and with various kinds of people. The 
golden text teaches that He is the same always. 
We shall see His character the same in all the 
different circumstances. , 

I. CHRIST A TEACHER. 
At Nazareth. (St. Luke iv. 16 
to the poor. 


-30.) Glad news 


He gives freedom from sin, comfort in sorrow. 


But was rejected by His own people—the Jews. 


THE QUIVER. 


In the cornfields. (St. Mark ii. 23 —iii. 5.) 
Sabbath made for rest, but needful works lawful, 
Day of worship, but also of merey and love. 

(St. Luke vi. 20-——31.) 

True blessedness not in this world’s pleasures, 
Humility, spiritual hunger, ete., receive reward. 
Enemies to be loved, injuries forgiven, ete. 

Ly the sea. (St. Luke viii. 4—15.) Word of God, 
Sown widely in men’s hearts. Ditierent results, 
Devil, world, flesh, hinder its progress and fruit, 


On the mount. 


Prepared hearts, dews of grace, result in blessing, 

Lesson. The words that I speak, they are spirit, 
and they are life. 

IJ. CHRIst A HEALER. 

Uncelean spirit. 


(St. Mark i, 21—34.) 
Knew Christ, rebuked by Him, 
The devil opposed and conquered by Christ. 
Simon's mother-in-law. Healed of a fever. 

Seen, pitied, relieved, blessed by’ His love. 

In return, she gave Him grateful ministrations. 

Paralytic. (St. Mark ii. 1—12.) 
friends, 

His sin forgiven—his body restored to health 

Objectors silenced—faith received reward. 

LEssons. 1. He forgiveth all thy sins, and healeth 
all thy diseases. 

2. The Son of God was manifested that He might 
destroy all the works of the devil. 

III. Curist with His DIscIPLEs. 
24—35.) 

John the Baptist. A great teacher and prophet. 

Yet all believers greater. 


Brought by 


(St. Luke viii. 


Character before office. 
(St. Mark iii.. 6—19.) 
Fishers in the sea to become fishers of men. 


Twelve disciples chosen, 


Men of energy (Poanerges) to use it for Christ. 

Like Him, all to preach the Gospel and heal. 

The twelve sent forth. (St. Matt. x. 5—16.) 

To preach, not themselves, but Christ their Lord. 

To bring back Jewish sinners to the fold of Christ. 

To learn dependence upon God in all things. 

Food given. Draught of _ fishes. 

thousand. 
LESSONS. 


Feeding five 


1. They that seek the Lord shall want 
no manner of thing that is good. 
2. Learn of Me, for IT am meek and lowly in 


heart. 


JOHN THE Baprist BEHEADED. 


Golden text—St. 


JANUARY 6TH, 1895. 

To read—St. Mark vi. 14—29. 
Matt. x. 28. 

INTRODUCTION. 

John the Baptist’s birth, mission, and witness to 
Christ, and also Christ’s testimony to Him, 

lesson tells of His imprisonment and death. 


Previous lessons last year showed 


To-day’s 
Three 
persons prominent in the stery— 
[. HEROD. (14—20.) Who was he? 
Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great. 
Was Governar, or Tetrarch, of Ituraa and Perea, 
(St. Luke iii. 1.) 
Had put away his own wife and married his niece, 
Herodias, wife of his brother Philip, still living. 
Therefore had committed a double gross sin. 


in which Galilee was included. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL 


Was a Sadducee, disbeliever in resurrection. 

Now hears of Christ’s wonderful miracles. 

His guilty conscience makes him think of John. 

Surely he must have risen again to life. 

What had Herod done to John? Heard him gladly ! 

Justice and holiness (ver. 20) admired 
the wicked. 

Observed him, ¢.e. protected him from Herodias. 

Did much he bade him, but not the one thing. 

Did not put away his sin 


even by 


was too weak. 

Knew what was right, but continued in wrong. 

At last, irritated by John’scontinual piain-speaking, 
imprisoned him at Machierus. 

Lesson. Keep innocency, and take heed to the 
thing that is right. 

II. HERODIAS. (21--26.) A bold, bad woman. 

Fond of pleasure, partner of two thrones. 

Ambitious, unscrupulous, hating all who opposed 
her, and therefore bitter against John. 

Bided her time till she could trample on him. 

Seized opportunity at Herod’s birthday feast. 

A gorgeous scene, grand feast in Galilee. 

All princes, courtiers, nobles of Galilee present. 

Mirth, music, wine, and festivity abounded. 

Herodias’ daughter, Salome, dances before them. 

Herod, pleased and excited, promises all she asks. 

Her mother seizes the opportunity for revenge. 

Bids her ask the head of her enemy—John Baptist. 

King Herod is sorry—sees he is caught in a trap. 

Ashamed to go back on his word—grants request. 

Herodias exultant—has a passing triumph, 

LEsson. The souls of the righteous are in the 
hands of the Lord. 

Ill. JOHN THE Baptist. (27—29.) His end. 

A martyr for his convictions—suffered for truth. 

Truly brave man—knew his duty ; and did it. 

Had no fear of men—rebuked the king for sin. 

Buried by his followers. 

LESSON. 
for righteousness’ sake : for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 








An example to all, 
Blessed are they which are persecuted 


JANUARY 13TH. FEEDING THE FIVE THOUSAND. 
St. Mark vi. 30—44. Golden text—wSt. 
Luke t. 53. 


John the Baptist’s disciples went 


To read 





INTRODUCTION. 
and told Jesus of his martyrdom, no doubt receiv- 
ing His tender sympathy. ‘Then Christ’s disciples 
returned from their short mission and told their tale. 
I. Rest. (30—33.) 
The disciples eagerly tell of their great success. 
They have worked miracles, been listened to. 


Christ at Caperiraum. 
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Christ takes them aside to a retired place. 
He wishes to talk over their work quietly. 
(St. John vi. 1.) 
Pilgrims on way to yearly Feast of Passover. 


Crowds going to Jerusalem. 


Disciples crossed lake to its north-eastern shore. 

People ran along coast, met them disembarking. 

Eager to see miracles performed on sick. (St. 
John vi. 2.) 

LESSON, 
still. 

If. CoMPASSION. (34—37.) 

Christ and disciples sitting on the hillside talking. 

Crowds begin to assemble near them. 

What does Christ do? He pities, talks, teaches. 

Why do they move Him? 


Commune with your own heart, and be 


‘The scene. 


They have no true 

guides. 
Their teachers are ignorant, false, and misleading. 
People wander from God—sheep with no shepherd. 
Towards evening disciples make known their needs. 
Night coming on, far from home, food all spent. 
Let them go and buy food, lest regret having come. 
What does Christ answer ? 
LESSONS. 


eried, and the Lord heard. 


“Give ve them to eat.” 
1. Divine compassion. The poor man 
Blessed are the merci- 
ful ; they shall obtain mercy. 

III. Foop. (38—-44.) Notice— 

The disciples doubt. Two hundred pennyworth 
searce enough for so large a number. 
had they ? 
two small fishes. 


2. Human compussion. 


How much 
Five barley loaves—common bread—and 
The arrangement. On the green spring grass, 

Two long rows of a hundred persons—one short 
one of fifty. 

The fourth side left open for convenience of waiting. 

Each square two hundred and fifty, making twenty 
in all for five thousand men. 

The grace. Christ first took the food in His hands. 

As God, He- blessed it, and made it enough for all. 

As man, He gave thanks for it in their name. 

The distribution. Christ first brake the loaves. 

Lo! they multiplied in His almighty hands, 

Then He gave to the disciples, they to the people. 

All had enough and to spare of the loaves ani 
fishes. 

The fragments. 

LESSONS. 1. Man's extremity is God’s opportunity. 

2. Order is heaven’s first law. 

3. In everything give thanks. 

4. Gather up the fragments, that nothing be lost. 

5. Jesus said, “I am the Bread of Life.” 

Lord, evermore give us this bread. 


Colleeted and saved in baskets. 
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IN 


OW wonderful 
would be an ex- 
haustive chronicle 

“| he 
ereat ones can find plenty 
to commemorate them; 
but the small are 
noticed, simply because 
they are small. 

The true and ex- 
haustive history of a 
word, of a smile, of a 
tear, of a sigh, of a leaf, 


of “small things 


un- 


of a sand-grain, of a seed! 


We should say as the 
story went on, “ Will 
their wonders never 


cease?” 

I am sure that if such 
histories were written, 
some of the most pathetic 


p) 





would be about “ toys’ 
on even about old broken 
toys. I believe that many a doll with gouged-out 
eyes and battered nose, and limbs and body limp 
from long-lost sawdust, would have a tale to tell 
which would bring not only a smile to the lip, but a 
tear to the eye. 

This being so, I am encouraged, good reader, to 
ask you to listen to the history of a very small thing, 
a “penny trumpet.” Trombones and ophicleides 
and bassoons, and the big drum itself, are all no doubt 
greater—may they find historians worthy of them! I 
am going to tell you of a humble “penny trumpet,” 
and hope you will graciously condescend to a thing 
of such low estate. 

Time was when John Pennant was gay enough— 
at gay.” Pennant 
started life with what I eall devil-farming—that is, 
sowing wild oats. 


jeast as the world calls “ John 
His master (you can guess who 
that was) supplied him with plenty of seed—there 
was no need of sparing it; it might be sowed broad- 
cast and thick ; and as it was only fair that he who 
sowed should also reap, in due season John was 
sent by his master into the reaping-field ; but there 
was this difference between the two ends of the work 
—that whereas in the sowing-time John only had 
done as much work as he liked to do himself, in the 
reaping-time he was obliged to do as much as his 
master required of him; and this made the work 
very light at the beginning, but very heavy at the end. 

Take note, reader—this is always the condition 
of this service ; it is one thing to sow devil-seed ; it 
is quite another to reap devil-crop. A man may 
sow or not, just as he likes; but if he sow, then, 
whether he like it or not, he must reap. 


PENNY TRUMPET. 
P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE OILED FEATHER,” “THE MAN ON THE 
TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


SLANT,” ETC, 


John Pennant’s view of life had extended over 
very limited range in former times—it did so now, 
at the time of which I write. It does not at either 
period travel beyond “Self,” beyond self-indulgence, 
self-enjoyment. What belonged to “Self” all round, 
“Self” in some form, formed John’s centre, and his 
horizon too, 

In the first stage of John Pennant’s life this “Self” 
took the form of pleasure ; and, as is so often the 
case in persons cireumstanced as he was, low 
pleasure. John ate and drank— especially the latter; 
he lived for to-day, let to-morrow take care of itself; 
he never troubled his head about the fact that there 
would come some day which would have no to. 
morrow in this world, but a tremendous to-morrow 
somewhere else. 

This was the epoch in which John Pennant took 
the gay view of life. I want you to note that it 
pinned him down to this world, and to himself, 

Good reader, allowing for the few exceptions 
which go to prove a rule, you may set it down as of 
almost universal application that one of the rules of 
this world in which we live is that ‘ wherever there 
is a hat there is a bonnet near at hand.” One of the 
laws of the universe, or anyhow of the part of it in 
which we live, may be shortly summed up as “ the 
law of Jack and Jill.” It was under that law that 
John Pennant lived. 

The suddenness and out-of-the-way manner in 
which some things-—and those at times the most 
important—happen to surpris- 
ing ; and that is perhaps why people talk of a 
man or a woman “ falling” in love—for a fall is an 
involuntary generally a very 
expected one. I know of one remarkable case in 
Which a gentleman ran against a lady in the street, 


us is something 


action, and un- 


bowled her over, picked her up, saw her home, and’ 


married her, Now that is not an everyday occurrence. 
It was a fact, but I wish it to be known that it was 
out of the general beat of things. The idea that it 
was not would make the number of street accidents 
liable to a large increase. 

John Pennant was not thinking in the least of 
matrimony—he was faney-free—when one fine day he 
met with an accident, upon which indeed turned the 
whole of his after-life ; the accident had to work in 
with a great many other things, but it was, so to 
speak, the mainspring, and set all the others going, 
and settled John Pennant’s destiny for this world 
and the next. 

John Pennant went to a beanfeast, and a right 
good time, according to his then opinion, he had of 
it there. He ate and he drank, he danced and he 
sang, he laughed until he almost cried, and was as 
happy as the feast was long. 

But no matter how many courses our feasts 
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THE PENNY TRUMPET. 


may have, they must come to an end, and the 
beanfeast was no exception to the rule. Home came 
the party, despite their own assurance, sung out to 
every passer-by, that they would “not go home till 
morning, till daylight doth appear ;” but our friend 
John Pennant was not destined to reach home for 
some time-—not for several mornings—for as he was 
singing this ditty, not being evenly balanced at the 





moment, he toppled over the side of the vehicle on 
which he was sitting, and in less time than I take 
to write it, he found himself on Mother Earth with a 
broken leg, and some other bodily trifles of the same 
kind. 

To get John Pennant on to the vehicle again was 
an impossibility. He could not bear to be touched ; 
but he could not be allowed to stay there all night, 
so his friends, who were somewhat sobered by the 
accident, had to consider what was to be done with 
him. 

Happily for all of them, the accident happened 
almost at the door of a house on the outskirts of 
a village through which they were about to pass. 
The house belonged to a widow, one Mrs. Pinwell, 
who lived there with a young relative, whom 
she might have been said to have adopted. It 
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was impossible to get John Pennant as far as the 
village, so an effort must be made to get him into 
this house. 

The good woman who owned the house had a 
tender heart ; so, without overmuch persuasion, she 
took in Pennant, but not until she had run through 
a certain calculation first. 

Mrs. Pinwell had hitherto kept the young girl just 


“He found himself on Mother Earth. 


mentioned from all love affairs, which, in her mind, 
were highly pernicious experiences, She saw no 
reason why Mary and she should not be happy to- 
gether for all time. They could embody in themselves 
the proverb that “Two were company, but three are 
not.” ‘Therefore, before she admitted one of the 
dangerous sex, it behoved her to take a caretul 
view of the situation, which she very rapidly did. 
“He's broken his leg,” said Mrs. Pinwell to herself, 
“so he can't easily walk off with Mary ; and he’s 
evidently battered and bruised about a good bit, 
so he'll have something to do besides love making ; 
and, as soon as ever he’s able to get about, I'll 
send him off; so I’ll take him in, poor creature, 
and look after him myself. All the place would 
cry shame on me if I let him lie there all night, 
for I declare I don’t think they can get him into 
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the village.” And so John Pennant was got into 
the cottage amid many howls and groans, and 
put into the widow's own room, which was on 
the ground-floor at the back of the little sitting- 
room ; for to get him up-stairs was quite out of the 
question. 

There John Pennant groaned, and twisted, and 
turned, as much as a man with a_ broken leg 
could do; and the doctor gave him no hope of 
recovery for some time. 

At first the widow was equal to all the demands 
upon her, but she soon began to give out, and 
there was no one but Mary to lend a hand. And 
this the girl was willing enough to do. She had 
already done such cooking and little matters as 
were required outside the sick-chamber, but now, 
unless she helped, there was no one to do what was 
required inside. 

Mrs. Pinwell turned various methods in her mind 
as to how Mary could be safely impressed into 
the service. She thought that if she always went 
into the room with her bonnet on, and the veil 
down, she would do ; or if she wore her grandfather’s 
goggles, which he used to wear when the east wind 
was very strong, that wouldn’t be a bad idea; but 
here the resources of Mrs. Pinwell’s mind, which, 
in truth, were not very great, came to an end; 
and her deliberations—now limited to a choice 
between the veil and the goggles—came to an 
end too, for Mary Grassmere, who had a very 
pretty face, declined altogether both goggles 
and veil, and said, if she waited on the sick man 
at all, it would be just as she was; she liked to see 
where she was going and what she was doing. 

“ Ay, ay,” said old Mrs, Pinwell, “that’s just 
what girls ought to do—only putting much more 
meaning in the words than you do; ‘tis because they 
don't, that they come to grief as often as they do.” 

How the controversy would have ended I cannot 
tell, for both parties were rather obstinate, had not 
the rheumatics suddenly looked in on Mrs. Pinwell 
and seized her right and left—the right arm and the 
left leg. This settled the matter, and full double 
nursing fell on the young girl—that of the old woman, 
and the sick man too, 

Mary Grassmere was a good girl, aud she did not 
neglect the old lady, nor did she neglect John 
Pennant either. Between the two she found her 
hands pretty full; but Pennant, for all that, found 
his imprisonment much Jess irksome than when 
he was solely under the old lady’s charge. And 
Mary had plenty of arguments with which to meet 
sundry admonitions just to “put the sick man’s 
food by his bedside and to come away.” The 
old woman who came in morning and evening just 
to look after the room could not attend the sick 
man all day ; and although he was now able to help 
himself in many things, he was still dependent on 
nursing of some kind, and some long weary hours 
had to be whiled away. Poor fellow! Mary 
Grassmere could just stop, first a minute or two, then 


five or ten, then fifteen or twenty, now and again, 
and have a little harmless gossip ; and she could 
bring a flower now and again too; and John Pennant 
said he was getting so much better, and getting 
on so much more quickly under her nursing, that 


she couldn’t, even if she would, have left him as ‘ 


much alone as he used to be. 

3ut everything in this world has two sides to it; 
and there was one drawback to the rapidity of John 
Pennant’s recovery. If he got on as fast as he said 
under Mary’s spasmodic nursing, how much faster 
would he get on if he had more of her, and if 
his nerves were not tried, and at times his sleep 
disturbed, by a battery of artillery almost at his 
ears—no one knowing when the guns would go 
off, and for how long they would keep firing, 
This park of artillery consisted of Mrs. Pinwell’s 
stick, and a rattle which her sister, now deceased, 
having survived the iniquities of men seventy-five 
years and six months, used to spring whenever 
she saw one of the opposite sex anywhere near 
her premises. The milkman and the postman were 
the only exceptions ; and they were each given such 
a good Christmas-box as secured their good conduct 
(the following Christmas being duly kept in view). 

This rattle had been bequeathed to Mary Grass- 
mere. True, the police used not to take any 
notice of it after the first three or four false alarms; 
but in Miss Dimbledy’s opinion it was a terror to 
mankind ; and the young girl, whom she wished to 
benefit for her sister’s sake, might hope to go safely 
through life under its protection. Poor Mary ! she 
would have given anything to have this rattle in 
her possession now—not to spring it, but to lock it 
up in the cupboard, or, if need be, bury it six feet 
under ground ; but Mrs. Pinwell had it, and the old 
lady evidently thought that the time had come for 
its reverting to its old ways—for which, to do it 
justice, it seemed quite prepared. 

It was quite evident to the old lady that Mary 
had taken wonderfully to nursing—that, in point of 
fact, she seemed to have quite a vocation that way; 
and it was also quite evident that she was keeping 
her hand well in down-stairs. But how could she 
stop it? It was one thing, as we all painfully know, 
to want to do something—it was quite another to 
be able to do it; and the old lady was already 
threatened with chronic hoarseness from repeated 
calls of “ Mary! Mary!” Ah! the stick—that was 
the thing. “Thump, thump,” it knocked against 
the floor—at first with success, and Mary Grassmere 
rushed up-stairs, not knowing but that Mrs. Pinwell 
had had a fit; but her anxiety in this respect soon 
decreased, and when she was engaged especially with 
her patient in telling him something, or hearing some- 
thing from him, the stick thundered away in vain. 
It was then that Mrs. Pinwell bethought her of the 
rattle, and brought her heavier artillery into play— 
the man-frightening rattle appeared in the field. 
It, too, at first did its work ; but we become ac- 
customed to almost anything in this world, and the 
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patient and his nurse soon became used to this ; 
for the rattle was not only sprung when the old lady 
heard voices, but very often merely on speculation 
that Mary might be doing too much nursing ; 
even when she was not near the place at all, Mrs, 
Pinwell’s great gun was fired. It may be that the 
spirit of the defunct single lady then entered into 
I can’t say ; but there 


and 


it and took possession of it. 
were certainly times when the rattle seemed almost 
inclined to go off by itself. 

Mrs. Pinwell’s rheumatics had been getting better 
for some time; and as they improved, that worthy 
She 
would appear suddenly on the scene of action. She 
would not give an inkling of her restored capacity. 
She would drop upon the pair from the upper floor 
like forked lightning. Thunder by itself had evi- 
dently no effect; she would see what something 
Ah! that good Mrs. 
While lying there in bed she had become 


lady laid a deep scheme in her own mind. 


more vivid would accomplish. 
Pinwell ! 
very crafty, and the spirit of the original owner of 
the rattle seemed more or less to enter into ker— 
so much so, that she kept thinking of the same 
that 
nothing should come in the way of serious love- 


thing over and over again, and that was, 
making between Mary Grassmere and what I might 
call her involuntary lodger. If any small flirtations 
had been going on, those she could not help ; but 
she would catch them before long. 

And she did. 

Day by day Mrs. Pinwell’s powers of locomotion 
increased, but she said nothing about it; at last 
she was ready for the grand coup. Dressing herself 
stealthily—at least, so far as her dressing-gown was 
concerned—she prepared to become an apparition, 
and find out what she could. An unusual silence 
might excite suspicion, so she determined to charge 
under the cover of artillery. That the 
stick and the rattle both went together, and the 
spirit of old Miss Dimbledy seemed to revel in the 
If ‘t is true that spirits rap on tables, I don’t 


afternoon 


noise, 
see Why they shouldn't rattle on rattles ; and it was 
under cover of all this row that the charge was to 
Inverting the order of nature, there was 
one final and tremendous thunder-peal, and then 
the forked lightning, with its slippers on, and ina 
red dressing-gown, quietly crept down-stairs ; then the 
electric fluid suddenly seized the door-handle, flung 
open the door, and in a moment was in the room, 


be made. 


Sut it had nothing to scathe; and as it couldn't, 
after the manner of ordinary electricity, bury itself 
in the earth, there it stood. 

It is very awkward and disagreeable, if we are 
ina bad humour, to want to pound somebody and 
not to find anyone to pound, especially the person, or 
persons, upon whom our minds are fixed ; aad in that 
position poor Mrs. Pinwell now. found herself ; but 
she was a woman of energy—she was not to be 
beaten ; they were somewhere, that was certain, and 
where that somewhere was she would soon find out, 
So she sailied forth to the garden, and there she saw 


the man with the broken leg, learning for the first 
time to walk again, leaning on Mary Grassmere’s 
a stick; and they were apparently 
engaged in deep conversation. Without any thunder, 
the lightning-flash was them in a 
moment, and John Pennant was informed that as he 
was evidently now well enough to be moved, the 
village cab should be sent for, to take him to the 


arm and on 


down upon 


station that very evening ; and Mrs. Pinwell meant 
That very night 
John Pennant was despatched under the charge of 


what she said, and it was done. 


an old pensioner who lived in the village, and who, 
having once broken his leg himself, was supposed 
to be a very suitable person on the present occasion. 

Ah, good reader! there were mistakes all round; 
and 
know, for the werld to come 
prudence, and mistakes, and want of caution bring 
forth! Crop and seed—seed and crop—oh! that 
they were ever in our mind. The 
effect—the effect has had its cause ; and we, poor 
thoughtless, silly creatures, look so little into the 
future ; our horizon is so often little farther from us 
than a span! 

The old proverb that 
the door after the steed has gone’ 


alas! in this world—ay, and for aught we 
what evil common im- 





cause has its 


“ 


there is no use in bolting 
* proved true 
in this case, as it has proved in many others. 
Although the pensioner with the broken leg 
carried off John Pennant with his limb, 
and took him tenderly enough, in remembrance of 
his own sufferings in that quarter, still, he could 
not take with him the young man’s heart, which 
he had given to Mary Grassmere, and which that 
young person had safely in her care and keeping. 


broken 


3ut the pensioner knew but little of hearts—he 
had never troubled about them in 
life—the only heart he had ever set his affection 


himself much 
upon was the ace of hearts, which, when hearts 
were trumps, he looked upon with a sympathetic 
Hence the journey to town 
Indeed, the 


and almost tender eye. 
was one of almost unbroken silence. 
young man had so much noise dingling in his ears, 
and that of a most irritating kind, that he did not 
much care for the sound of his own voice, or anyone 
else’s either. For old Mrs. Pinwell had started him 
off with an almost royal salute from Miss Dim- 
bledy’s rattle. She unlimbered her artillery in the 
doorway ; and, as John Pennant was stepping into 
the cab, she fired off a volley with the stick, and a 
the rattle; and poor Jshn Pennant 
might have been a burglar of the most dangerous 
character instead of a poor broken-legged man, for the 
searing noises which were made after him as he 
departed. Could Miss Dimbledy, who had scorned 
all kisses, both as to giving and receiving, have 
kissed that 
have been able to 


second with 


revisited the earth, she would have 
rattle—and no doubt she would 
do it all the more because the rattle had no power 
of kissing back again. 

And poor Mary Grassmere! she had a bad time 
of it. She found that keeping a young man’s heart 
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was a disquieting task when the young man himself 
had gone away—being what the law would call 
“bailee” of such property was to be full of trouble. 
If only there were a cupboard in which she could 
lock it up, and keep the key in her pocket by day, 
and under her head by night—if only she could 
make a hole in the ground and bury it; if she 
could put it anywhere but in her own bosom, she 
might have some rest ; but Mary could not find any 
place in which to put it, and so she had to earry 
it about with her wherever she went. 

But this was not for very long. It would have 
been better for poor Mary Grassmere if it had been 
longer ; but young people seldom look before them, 
and they will not let others look for them. 

In process of time John Pennant’s leg got all 
right, and he was able to go about his ordinary 
business once more. He was a good workman, and 
his master was glad to employ him again; but 
John’s recent experiences had not done him much 
good in the way of the improvement of his character. 
Selfish he had always been, and selfish he was now, 
and his selfishness came out in his ideas with 
regard to Mary Grassmere. John Pennant loved 
her, but it was with a selfish love—he thought little 
of her, much of himself, in what he called “love.” 

And so it came to pass that, after he had been 





ne Why don’t you make up to Mrs, Morgan ?’” 


a few weeks at work—before he had time to 
save anything, even to pay off the expenses of 
the illness—he wrote to Mary and proposed that 
they should be married. He put before her jp 
glowing colours the pleasures of a town life, 
and, what had more effect with the young girl, 
his amazing devotion to her, which, according to 
his account, had neither top nor bottom nor sides, 
but was, in point of fact, entirely beyond all powers 
even of the imagination. All this Mary Grassmere 
swallowed eagerly ; it was food which oftentimes 
consists more of highly flavoured sauce than of what 
is really substantial, but it was too toothsome to be 
refused ; and Mary Grassmere believed it all. Alas! 
to be fed on sauce is too often to hunger at the 
last—it is wonderful how the substantial asserts 
itself even in the matter of love. ‘ 
Good old Mrs. Pinwell had kept her eye on Mary 
from the time of the departure of their guest. She 
had observed various little abstractions in the girl; 
and sometimes there was a suspicion of redness 
about her eyes—moreover, Mary did not eat as 
she used to do; and she moped a good deal—of 
all of which Mrs. Pinwell took note. But the good 
woman was afraid to say anything. She might be 
suggesting what, if let alone, might never come 


to pass at all. But now, at last, matters came to a 
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head. Mrs. PinwWell saw the letter which John 
Pennant had written to Mary offering her marriage, 
and she saw its effects on the young girl ; so things 
could now no longer remain as they had been. 

Mary Grassmere had to show the letter, and 
Mrs. Pinwell scanned it through her great round 
glasses up and down. Indeed, she had time to read 
it backwards, and sideways, as well as in the legiti- 
mate and customary manner ; so long was she before 
she put it out of her hand. And when she did part 
with it, it was in a way of which I cannot approve ; 
for, instead of handing it back to the owner, she 
deliberately nipped it between the ends of the tongs, 
and then thrust it through the bars of the grate into 
the fire. 

It was in vain that Mary Grassmere made a rush 
after the treasure ; it was gone—like many another 
love-letter, it ended in smoke—a blaze and a go 
out !—or a smoulder and a go out! Alas! alas! 
the loves which die in infaney—which come to an 
untimely end—-the cemetery of loves, would almost 
fill the world. 

Sut Mrs, Pinwell could only destroy the mere 
letter; its contents were in Mary Grassmere’s 
memory, and in what is more retentive than memory, 
her heart ; so Mrs. Pinwell might have saved her- 
self the trouble of that Guy Fawkes proceeding, and 
indeed much better, for the opposition only made 
Mary Grassmere determine on the spot that, come 
what would, her answer to that Jetter should be 
“Ves.” Alas! in one moment she turned against 
the one who was really her benefactor and her 
best friend, and decided at all costs to marry John 
Pennant ; and that, if he wished it, at once. 

It is a bad thing not to be considerate of other 
people’s feelings, and so it turned out in the present 
case; for Mary Grassmere was so indignant at the 
treatment that her letter had received that she 
wrote back to the young man, saying that she would 
marry him, and telling him of what had just occurred. 
John Pennant’s blood also was up when he read of 
the episode of the tongs ; and the end of the matter 
was that, one fine evening, Mary Grassmere did not 
come in in time for tea—and it was discovered that her 
two trunks had been sent off by the carrier in the 
morning. On inquiry at the neighbouring station, 
it was ascertained that a young woman answering to 
her description had gone to London by an afternoon 
train ; and poor Mrs. Pinwell was left lamenting. I 
am sorry for her—it was an ungrateful return for all 
her kindness to Mary Grassmere—but this at least, 
this method of departure, might have never happened 
if the good woman had not acted so unadvisedly in 
that matter of the letter and the tongs. 

In this life let us remember that it is often of great 
importance not only what we do, but how we do it ; 
in many and many a case the irritation consequent 
upon the way in which a thing is done is much more 
productive of ill-feeling than the thing itself. 

Poor Mrs. Pinwell had her house soon all to her- 
self, Tea-time came, and there was no Mary Grass- 
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mere to come to it ; she was, in fact, by this time in 
London. And the line she left behind her told the 
old lady what had become of her. At first Mrs. 
* After all that I have 
done for her,” said the angry woman, “ and all that 
I intended to do for her too! 
do with her; this comes of taking to other people’s 
children.” Alas! good Mrs. Pinwell, the like has 
happened to many a parent with their own. 


Pinwell stormed and raged. 


I ‘ll have no more to 


But in 
misfortune we generally look only at our own portion 
of trouble, whereas in all probability no strange 
thing has happened to us at all. Mrs. Pinwell, 
determined to blot Mary out of her mind once for all, 
then and there removed her cup from the tea-table 
and broke it on the hob; then she looked about for 
every scrap of Mary’s that she might find left behind, 
and packed all up in a bundle, to be sent off as soon 
as she knew her address ; meanwhile to be deposited 
in the outhouse, as having now nothing to do with her 
living-abode ; and, all this being accomplished, the old 
lady solemnly sprang Miss Dimbledy’s rattle three 
times, and went in a very hard and, I might say, un- 
Christian-like spirit to bed. 

The old) woman, whom Mary Grassmere had 
engaged to lay the tea the night before, was charged 
never to lay two cups again upon that table, unless 
someone were specially invited to tea ; and never 
Was she on any account to mention Mary’s name. 
After this adjuration, Mrs. Pinwell apostrophised 
her departed sister and said, “ Oh, Rachel Dimbledy, 
if you were in the flesh, you would spring your rattle 
yourself ; but as you are not, I will do it for you” ; 
and so the rattle went off with a final salvo, as if the 
two of them were at it, and Mary Grassmere was, so 
to speak, drummed out of Mrs. Pinwell’s house, 
and, as far as_ possible, out of her mind—certainly 
out of her will. 


It is wonderful upon what insecure foundations, 
and with what flimsy materials, women are content 
to erect the matrimonial structure. They often 
think nothing of the floods which will arise, and the 
winds which will blow, and beat upon their house, 
and how it will fall, if it be not founded upon a rock. 
Of all the jerry-building, the worst is the matri- 
monial. 

There was, alas ! “ jerry-building ” in this marriage 
of Mary Grassmere’s: its sandy foundation had been 
easily dug; and when the floods arose, and the 
winds blew, it fell, almost like a house of cards. 

John Pennant, after a few months, tired of his wife's 
pretty face—she was not the only woman with a 
pretty face (a fact which everyone who has a pretty 
face, and presumes upon it, should always bear in 
mind) ; and when Mrs. Pinwell died, as she did six 
months after, and left Mary Grassmere nothing, he 
first of all treated har with neglect, and then absented 
himself continually from his home. His one idea 
was to please himself; and as Mary was not now 
essential to that pleasure, he troubled himself very 
little about her. 
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What of misery there might have been before the 
poor woman I cannot tell, had life been spared ; but 
soon after the birth of her first baby she died, and 
left John Pennant with what he considered a 
wretched encumbrance on his hands. The only view 
he took of the infant was that it was a hindrance 
and an expeuse to him in life ; and how to get rid 
of it, and what to do with it, as quickly as possible, 
was his solitary thought. 

At last he determined to send it to his old mother 
at Slatstone, and to pay her so much a week towards 
its support. 

Then on the balance of his earnings John Pennant 
led once more as gay a life as he could, and finally 
succeeded, as too many a young man does, in “knock- 
ing himself up,” or “ breaking himself down,” which- 
ever you like tocall it ; he was no longer fit for his 
London work ; the work left him after his having 
often left the work ; and at last he bethought him of 
his old mother, and determined to make his way to 
Slatstone. 

It is wonderful what expansive powers poor old 
mothers’ hearts and mothers’ houses have; there 
must be indiarubber about those hearts, though the 
doctors haven't found it out. But then the doctors 
fion’t know everything, or very often half as much as 
they think they do. 

When wechange our locality we do not of necessity 
change our nature, and we carry the old heart and 
the old habits about with us still. So it was with 
John Pennant; he took the “old John Pennant” 
inside him to Slatstone ; and it took more than a 
change of residence to effect a change in his thoughts 
and life. 

Little love did the selfish and self-ruined man 
take with him to Slatstone for the little child whom 
he had sent there some years before. It was associ- 
ated in his mind only with the expense it had been, 
and was, to him, in the matter of the small sum 
which he contributed to its support; he had no 
pleasure in the prospect of meeting it; he did not 
associate it fora moment with a thought of the love 
of the mother who bore it, and who for his sake 
had left all her prospects in life, to be but. ill-re- 
quited, as too many a woman is, for her ill-placed 
love. John Pennant’s one thought was that the 
world was against him—that he was an ill-used man 

though no one had ill-used him but himself ; that 
he was burdened with a useless encumbrance. 

And this feeling deepened upon him when he had 
He saw that he 
He had the mother’s deep-blue 
eyes, and her light waving hair, and he had her 
voice and smile; but he had not her once merry 
laugh—-he seemed too weakly for that ; and John 
Pennant, who noticed the lack, was glad that it 
existed; for he did not want to be reminded con- 
tinually of a past which had not over-comfortable 
thoughts for him. Many a time John Pennant 
wished that little Dick would die ; but Dicky’s work 
in life was not done as yet, therefore he could not 


been a day or two with the child. 
was a sickly boy. 


die ; when that work was done, he went away out o; 
the world, in which there do not seem to be many 
good things for such as he. 

The Slatstone quarries gave employment to some 
fifteen hundred people, and John Pennant found 
suitable occupation there. He was a kind of half 
under-clerk, half overseer, and his wages were good, 
and on them he might have done very well ; and, 
had he so minded, not only not found little Dick ay 
encumbrance, but have laid up something for them 
both against a rainy day. 

But Pennant’s ideas were still the same as they 
had been in London ; and his only thought was to 
spend what he got upon himself; and so most of 
what he had went to the ‘‘ Welsh Harp,” where he 
found a few companions whose ideas were like his 
own. They were for themselves, and nobody else, 
“ Let everyone take care of himself, and spend what 
he had on himself.” They never thought that wife 
and child were a part of themselves ; and so, little 
went to their homes—homes where nevertheless they 
expected to find comforts; they expected bricks 
though they provided no straw. 

It was here at the “Welsh Harp” that Join 
Pennant heard of a widow who was reputed to have 
some money. She was the widow of a former over- 
seer on the Slatstone quarries, and had three children; 
but as a set-off to them, she had the cash. 

“Why don’t you make up to Mrs. Morgan?” 
asked John Pennant’s companions ; “ why, man, you 
needn't work any more when her old father dies.” 

“There's that boy of mine ; she might not like to 
For John 
Pennant looked on little Dick as an encumbrance 


take «a man encumbered like myself.” 


and nothing else. 

“She has three encumbrances of her own,” said 
Thomas Rees ; “one more won't make much odds; 
besides which, if I know her well, she ‘ll soon put 
your youth in his place; she'll shut his mouth so 
that you shan’t be bothered with him, nor she either.” 

This idea took fast hold of John Pennant’s mind, 
and he determined to make the widow—or, more 
important still, what the widow had—his own, He 
could trust to the grandmother to keep the child; 
true, she was old, and her health was bad ; but if 
the worst came to the worst, why, Mrs. Morgan 
could deal with Dick ; and so he made up his mind 
to marry her if he could. 

It was by no means Mrs. Morgan’s intention to 
remain single ; so there was thus much in John 
Pennant’s favour when he went a-wooing ; and 
whatever more was wanting, John Pennant’s soft 
words and handsome face supplied, for he had still a 
fair share left of his old good looks ; and so, in due 
time (a very short time), the wedding came off, and 
John Pennant, leaving Diek with his mother, took 
up his abode at his new wife’s. 

All went on well for a while ; but matches of this 
kind are very like houses without foundations—apt 
to be shaken by the winds, and to come tumbling 
about their owners’ ears. 
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see us; and when he comes, Dick, we will have a 





To begin with, the three young Morgans resented 
the incoming of a new head to the house; and ere 
long, Mrs. John Pennant resented having a head her- 
self; her new husband was welcome to take up the 
position of tail if he liked, and in that capacity to 
wag as much as he pleased ; but for a long time she 
had lain down master and got up mistress in her 
own house; and thus she intended to continue to do 
unto her life’s end. 

Then John Pennant himself was disappointed at 
the way things had turned out; for, instead>of 
having more money to spend, he found that he 
was expected to contribute a part of his wages to 
the keeping-up of the house; and there was” far 
less for the “Welsh Harp” than there had been 
before. 

Meanwhile, little Dicky Pennant was left with his 
old grandmother. The good’ woman had no faith in 
the new marriage ; she knew what kind of a wife 
Mrs. Morgan had been to her first husband ; and 
what had happened to change her so, that she should 
be any better to the second? She had told all this 
to John, but it fell on unheeding ears ; and she had 
to let him go his own‘ way, and find out by experi- 
ence the truth of what she had said. But her love 
‘for her son was none the less ; and if possible her 
love for her son’s son was all the more. For she 
looked at the slender child, and thought what kind of 
home lay before him when she was gone; he was 
like a hothouse plant, and, instead of warmth, he 
would come in for many a cold blast in his father’s 
new house. 

As weeks rolled on, John Pennant went less and 
Jess to his old mother’s, until at last he ceased going 
altogether. 

“T have no means of reaching him,” said the 
loving old soul, “ but I will not let him go, for all 
that. He has left me, but I won’t leave him; he has 
left me‘the child ; and after all, that is a link between 
him and me ;” and so the old woman determined to 
make the most of that link. She had great faith in 
the child. Little as the father during his residence 
with her had shown of love to the little one, love 
had always been shown to him; and when the time 
came for that fact to play its part, it would come 
For “love” is a mighty 
factor in life, and when it is true, refuses to die 


forth in all its power. 


easily, and turns up in unexpected places, times, and 
ways, and at times seems almost to revisit earth 
and touch us with a finger invisible of the other 
life, and whisper to us with soft breathings—such 
as are not borne on the bosom of an earthly air. 
“Perhaps, when she was gone, Dicky might find the 
soft spot in his father’s heart,” and for that she 
must now prepare. 

Now that Dicky’s father was out of sight, the 
great thing was that he should not be out of mind ; 
and so old Mrs. Pennant made him the subject of 
continual conversation. “Some day,” said Mrs. 
Pennant, “ perhaps father will be able to come and 
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grand feast. What would you give him, Dick, for 
dinner, if you knew he was coming ? ” 

“ Peppermint stick,” said Dick boldly, as if the 
matter did not admit of a doubt ; and Dick Pennant, 
after that conversation in which, according to his 
mind, the menu was not to be surpassed, carefully 
put up in a brown paper a small piece which he 
possessed, so that it should be ready in case of 
emergency, if his father should suddenly appear. 

* And, Dick, what should we talk to him about 2?” 

“Oh! we should keep telling him we were fond 
of him, to be sure! and if he’d let us, wed hug him 
all day long.” 

“* And I wonder what we could give him, Dick 

* This: question evidently. required time before it 
could be ~answered, not -in order to see how little, 


9” 


but how much could be given. 

“What would you give, Granny ?” 

“Oh! all the whole house, and the garden, and 
all the world, if I had it.” 

“Then,” said Dick, slowly and solemnly, and as it 
befitted-a person engaged on great things, “ I'd give 
him my wooden horse without a head; for next to 
father and yourself, Granny, I love that dear horse 
the best thing in all the world—he’s a good horse 
to carry me without a head, and he should have 
him all for his very own.” 

“Now, Dicky, suppose I were to die, I want you 
to do something for father when [ am gone. I want 
you to help father on to heaven.” 

“But he’s a big man, and I’m too small,” said 
Dick, “‘and heaven’s a long way off—ever so far 
away—and i don’t know what I’m to do.” 

“* Want to help him, Dicky ; and if only you want 
to do it, and ask to be shown the way, you ll be able 
to do it somehow. Now mind, when Granny has 
gone, youre to be father’s help.” 

And that thought got riveted in Dicky Pennant’s 
mind—that in some way he was to be of great use to 
his father in helping him to get to heaven. Thus 
the old woman and the little child often talked in a 
simple way. But it was not very long before their 
talkings came to an end. The old woman died, 
almost her last words being to Dicky about his 
father, saying— 

“Remember, Dicky, you are to bring father with 
you to heaven.” 

The death of old Mrs. Pennant brought things to 
a point in her son’s household. They had been com- 
fortable for but a very short time after the marriage ; 
and now a great element of dissatisfaction had to be 
introduced into them. John Pennant determined to 
bring Dicky to live with them. He would pay no 
longer for him anywhere else ; and, much against his 
wife’s and step-children’s will, he brought the little 
lad home. 

The change was a sore trial to the child. There 
was no grandmother now to look after all hia little 
wants, none to talk to him about the beautiful 
angels, none to speak to him about a father who 
was really a mythical kind of being, for the father in 
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flesh and blood paid no attention to the little lad, 
and, in point of fact, but seldom saw him ; still the 
child stuck to the fatherly idea—he was that father’s 
son, and he was to bring him to heaven, The step- 
brothers were no help—no friends to Dick. They 
looked upon him as an interloper, as one who ate so 
much of the family bread and gave nothing for it ; 
they were obliged to do this and that, but he was 
too weakly to do anything. 

No one tempted Dicky Pennant now with some 
little morsel when his appetite failed; no one tucked 
him in warm and comfortable at night ; no one was 
ready to listen if he complained cf ache and pain, of 
which he had many a one; although he did not 
absolutely get hard knocks, he got sour looks ; and 
all this told upon his gentle, lonely little spirit, and 
he soon began to fail. 

But who cared? If he went out of the world, there 
would be one less to trouble about—there would be 
enough left (if not too many) for him not to be missed, 

Dick Pennant often wondered why his father 
seldom or never came near him ; why, when he did, 
he seemed to care so little about him ; but if ever he 
was tempted to think, ‘“‘ He does not care about me, 
why should I care about him,” the charge of his 
grandmother came into his mind; he was to bring 
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that father to heaven. How it was to be done he 
did not know ; but his grandmother had told him to 
“want to do it,” only to want to do it “ ever so 
much,” and he would be shown the way how. 

As to the child himself, he felt in his childish way 
that he had little on earth to stay for. His fare was 
hard, his solitude was great, liis step-brothers made 
faces at him and called him names, and that was no 
inducement to tarry here; he longed to be away 
where his grandmother was, where he would be with 
those who loved him ; where God was ; where there 
was he knew not what, but certainly what would 
make him happy. But until he had fulfilled his 
charge, how could he go? and how it was to be ful- 
filled, he did not know. 

It is a great thing, good reader, to be linked to 
the thought, the good thought, of any good person 
concerning you, especially if that thought embodies 
itself in desire, and still more in prayer. And John 
Pennant was linked to these, and such must not be 
despised because they belonged to a little child. 

Many a grown-up person has been brought to 
God before now by a little child ; the ministries of 
Heaven may be carried on by a flower, by a breath, 
by a sand-grain, by a child. 

(To be concluded.) 
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NERVOUS FOLK. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES COURTENAY, M.A., VICAR OF EMMANUEL CHURCH, LIVERPOOL. 


T takes a good many people to make a 
world, as well as a yood many sorts and 
sizes of people. With a great many 
points in common, there are just as 
many differences. It is to one of these 
differences that I propose to invite the 
attention of my readers in writing a 
few homely words on nervous folk. 

There are a good many of them 
about. There are probably more than 
we have any conception of. 

How may you tell them ? 

There is no hard-and-fast rule for discovering 
nervous folk; for so many men, so many symptoms. 
But there are certain leading signs, which may be said 
to be infallible. 

You may tell some by their colour. Some will grow 
pale: others will grow red. But wherever you find 
the blood coming or going, there you will find the 
outward sign of the inwardly nervous folk. 

You may tell them by their movements. Nervous 
people are often restless. They like movement. Up 
and down, and down and up, now sitting, now pacing 
the room, by-and-by standing. By these signs you 
may know for certain that your friend’s nerves are 
out of order. 

You may tell them by their odditivs. Nervous folk 
do not act as others. They have little eccentricities 
peculiar to themselves. Thus, one will say “ Good-bye” 
t) you in the middle of your sentence, and hurry 
wvay without giving you time to finish it. Another 
will as abruptly change the subject and turn to an 
altogether new one. Most out-of-the-way things will 
caey do, and most out-of-the-way things will they say. 

You may tell them, too, by their mistakes. Anybody 
might wish you good-evening at noonday. but only a 
uervous man would wish you many happy returns of 
the day at a wedding. 

You may tell them, too, by their position in the 
great crowd of mankind. Not in the front, oh dear no, 
but far away in the background, is where you have 
to look for them. Your pushing, forward man is not 
one of the nervous folk. Perhaps it would be a good 
thing if he were. Your nervous man shrinks from 
publicity, gives place without demur to the bold 
pusher, and is content to remain in the deepest shadows 
of the shade. 

Of course, a/l these signs are not found in a nervous 
person. You will find one here and another there ; 
but one or the other, together with many unmentioned 
ones, will be found to be present as the outward and 
visible sign of nervous folk. 

Now, of all the ills that flesh is heir to, there is 
probably none so painful as nervousness. No doubt 
some roughly compounded person, whose nerves have 
been more deeply embedded, or, apparently, omitted 
altogether, will smile at this statement. But, my 
smiling reader, you may take my word for it that it 
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is perfectly true. An attack of the nerves is some- 
thing very distressing. 

Now, there is no class of people so misunderstood as 
nervous folk. It would be almost ridiculous how 
terribly misjudged they are, were it not so sad and so 
disastrous. Because in their nervousness they act as 
only nervous people can, they are called all kinds of 
hard names, and loaded with all kinds of reproaches. 

They are so reserved, say some. 

There is no doubt about that. And so would you be, 
my friend, if you were as nervous. They are tvo 
nervous to talk: that is the reason. They are fright- 
ened at hearing their own voices. They are shy of ob- 
trading their own opinions, because in their nervous 
humility they fancy their opinions are not valuable 
enough for expression. Their reserve is simply fear 
of forwardness, fear of talking absurdly, fear of de- 
throning some better and wiser speaker. Is this re- 
serve a fit subject for accusation, think you? 

They are so proud, say others. 

Rather say, if you will, that they are not proud 
enough. Proud people do not shrink back into their 
shell, and lay such an embargo on their tongues. 
Proud people move to the front, put themselves on 
pedes‘a's, make their presence known with a flourish 
of trumpets. Nervous people do the exact opposite. 
Instead of looking down on you, as you stupidly fancy, 
they are oppressed by the conviction that you are 


looking down on them. Self-depreciation is their 
fault, not depreciation and contempt and scorn 
of others. Their very abruptness and sharpness, 


which you so resent, are nothing but nervousness 
expressing itself in its own clumsy fashion. 

They are so unsociabl-, says a third. 

Not because they don’t wish to be, though. They 
would be “ hail-fellow-well-met” with you to-morrow, 
if they could. Nothing would please them better 
than to meet others with self-possession. But shyness 
binds them hand and foot. They cannot do what 
they would. What right have you, then, to call 
them unsociable ? 

Because one greets you stiffly in the public street, 
and walks swiftly by, as if with the set determina- 
tion that come what may he will not stop, you are 
more likely to be right than wrong if you put this 
apparent unsociability down to nervousness. 

Because another darts down a side street to avoid 
meeting you, and makes a long circuit rather than 
come face to face with you, don’t resent it. He means 
nothing objectionable by it. He feels it more than 
youcan do. It is sheer nervousness, and nothing else. 

They are so rude, says a fourth. 

Nervous folk are bound to be this—in appearance. 
But they are not intentionally so. And were they a 
little more masters of themselves, none would be more 
courteous and gentle. This seeming rudeness is a 
mere disguise for their nervousness. Your honest, 
rough man, who does so many kind things, and says so 
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many sharp, harsh ones, is nervous: that is all. He is 
blunt because he wants to be brief, and to have done 
with an interview which is distressing to him. 

They are so stupid, says a fifth. 

This is one of the fictions of society which society 
must try to unlearn. As a matter of fact, your silent 
man over there in the corner, who listens and listens, 
and says nothing, and is therefore set down as a stupid 
member of society, is analysing your speeches, im- 
paling your fallacies, and wondering why you are 
spending so much breath for nothing. There is an 
active brain under all that silent reserve which gets 
little credit among the talkers. But, be it remembered, 
che silent man who thinks without talking is a more 
admirable man, after all, than the man who talks 
without thinking. 

They are such cowards, says still another. 

Not so quick. Again you are speaking without the 
book. Why are they such cowards? Because they 
lack self-possession enough to bandy polite words in 
society, or to stand on their legs and say much about 
nothing, or to be at their ease amidst vivacious 
ladies? Well, there is many a brave soldier who 
could do none of these things. They have nerve 
enough for duty, for conflict, for heroic rescue-work, 
however much they come short of mere society nerve. 
No, they are not cowards. 

Of course, the nervous folk are well aware of all 
their accusations, and of course their nervousness is 
not improved thereby. They can, without doubt, fall 
back sadly on their integrity, and, knowing how un- 
just such accusations are, suffer quietly on, and say to 
themselves : “I wish they understood me better.” 

Now, just as the world is a bad judge, so is it a bad 
doctor. It has some curious theories about the cure of 
nervous folk which are not to be found in books; and 
it is ever ready to apply them. 

People believe it is possible to scold a person out of 
his nervousness. Hear a mother scolding her shy 
child, and calling him all manner of names, in her 
attempt to strengthen his nerves. Hear a sister re- 
primanding her shy brother for his awkwardness in 
society. They mean well; but nervousness has never 
yet been scolded out of anyone. 

They are convinced, too, that ridicule is another 
effective weapon; and so they aim their shafts of 
ridicule, drawing the bow to its full strength. They 
will mimic the nervous one, smile superciliously at his 
mistakes, draw the laughing attention of others to his 
gaucheric, and strive by such strong remedies to effect 
acure. But ridicule is even worse than scolding. 

If there is no better treatment than this for nervous 
folk, they must beinasad strait. But there is a better 
way; and for such as wish to treat nervous folk as 
they would wish to be treated themselves under 
similar circumstances, I would say — 

Feel for them. They are subjects for sympathy, be 
well assured, for they are sufferers. Set your heart 
right with regard to their pains and distresses. This 


is the first duty of all. Not vidicule, not anger, not 
accusations, but pity and sympathy. 

Learn to take no notice. Don't see too much ; don’t 
hear too much. The keen look, the sweep of surprise 
over the face, the verbal recognition, are fatal. You 
will have done more mischief than you will undo ina 
month. Probably your nervous friend will never be 
at his ease with you again. Your influence for good 
will be gone. But if you can play the Sphinx, and 
see and hear nothing which springs from nervousness, 
you will begin to work a cure at once. 

Cultivate tact. If you can set nervous folk at their 
ease, you have tact enough for anything. You have to 
allay their nervousness, and to bring them to a point 
where they shall be taken out of themselves. This ig 
the problem. Then avoid awkward topics, walk 
gently over suspicious places, withdraw quickly from 
nervous quicksands. 

A word to the nervous folk themselves, and I have 
finished. 

You think your cross is the hardest of all to bear, 
You would gladly exchange it for another. You see 
no brightness whatever in your lot. Let me try to point 
out to you the good points even of nervousness. 

Think of the number of temptations you are de- 
livered from. You are kept back from many of 
society's pleasures, it is true; and you are kept back 
from many of its temptations as well. Given a free 
and easy disposition, which would impel you to break 
your reserve and plunge into the gay world, how 
know you whether you might not plunge beyond your 
depth? You are saved from this. 

Think of the virtues engendered by nervousness 
itself. Humility is better than pride. Too much 
silence is better than over-loquacity. Better to dis- 
trust yourself than to be over-confident as to your own 
powers and goodness. Your very nervousness argues 
a finer fibre than usual, and yours is a soil on which 
grows sympathy for others, and gentleness and charity. 

Think of your impulses towards a higher quest. 
Your bold, free, strong man—who has nothing on his 
mind—is apt to look to himself for all. You at least 
should be in no such danger. Your very weakness 
should drive you out of yourself to One who is strong, 
and knows all. Your poor nervous hand must seek 
for a stronger Hand in which to place it. And you 
can only feel at home when clinging to your Lord. 
Ought you to murmur at that which engenders faith, 
and impels you to cling to the Rock that is higher 
than you? If you, by your own restlessness, have been 
compelled to “ rest in the Lord,” surely you ought not 
to complain that your lot is hard. 

It may be that that nervousness has been dealt out to 
you by your Father’s loving hand as a needful dis- 
cipline which you especially required. But for this 
drag upon the wheel, who knows how “ fast” you 
might have gone, or what would happen on life’s 
steep places? Therefore, murmur not. Rather, thank 
God for His great deliverances. 
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BLACK AS A CROW. 





O be the wearer of 
black feathers 
is sure to give 
a bird a bad 


name, and 
morally to 
hang it. 

I think the 


only good thing that has 
ever been said of the 
raven, in all the legend- 
ary lore which gathers 
so freely and naturally 
around the romantic lives 
of birds, -is that once upon 
a time it was snowy white. 
Indeed, even to keep com- 
pany with the black crows 
was considered as the touching of 
pitch, and some other birds have 
| been condemned for associating 

with the bird of black feathers 
and ill omen, according to the adage, “Tell me who 
your friends are.” 

Mr. J. G. Wood gives a quaint legend in his 
account of the starling in Palestine. It runs thus: 
“Many years ago a strange bird appeared in Jeru- 
salem. It was caughtand brought before a celebrated 
Rabbi for examination, in order that he 
might decide whether it belonged to the 
clean or the unclean birds. After examin- 
ing it, he could not make up his mind to 
either side of the question. and left the dis- 
pute to be settled in a different way. He 
ordered the bird to be place? on the roof of a house 
and to be carefully watched, in order that the birds 
which associated with it might be noticed. For some 
time no birds of any kind would recognise the stranger, 
until at last there came a raven from Egypt which 
claimed acquaintance with it. In consequence of this 
the starling was ever afterwards classed with the 
raven and considered an unclean bird.” 

The gaily coloured starling, with its mottled coat, 
many-coloured as a Highland plaid, was put down as 
“black as a crow.” But even crows are not so black 
as they are painted. In any English field you may 
see the brilliant iridescent sheen of green and blue 
which shimmers in the sunlight on the backs of the 
glossy black rooks; in the East, where many of the 
legends of the crow’s dark character originated, their 
feathers are shot with purple and red. Only the crow 
that is called a crow can in truth be called black at 
all. 

It is probable that the word “rch,” which is trans- 
lated raven in the Bible, was used in the same 
sense as our word crow, to designate any of the birds 
that belong to the family of Corvide. But where 
our crow more especially applies to the Corrus corone, 
their oreb in most cases signifies the raven, Corvus 


RAVENS. 


BY F. A. FULCHER. 


corax, The habits of our ravens coincide exactly 
with the manners and character implied in the Serip- 
tural allusions to the vreh of the Hebrew. 

The first of these was when Noah sent forth the 
raven and the dove to prospect. It was perfectly 
natural that in the mass of garbage, among the dead 
carcases and rotting matter floating on that sea of 
desolation. an unclean feeder like the raven should 
have found plenty of food, and so have been content to 
go “to and fro, until the waters were dried up from 
off the earth.” The dove, on the contrary, could have 
found no corn or wheat or tender shoots of fresh 
green herbage, and so was not tempted to sally 
forth again until the waters were abated. 

The. next 
mention. of 
the ‘raven is 
where it is 
named in 
Leviticus 
among the 
animals that 
were not. to 
be eaten by 
man. Doubt- 
less, like 
many of the 
wise old Jew- 
ish restric- 
tions, this was 
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a safeguard for the preservation of the health of the 
people. Most of the creatures forbidden for food to 
the Jews were useful as scavengers, and though they 
were not necessarily despised or persecuted because the 
epithets “an abomination” and “unclean” were ap- 
plied to them, they were denounced and forbidden as 
being unwholesome faring. 5 

The ravens may be seen on the wild sea-shores of the 
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north of Ireland and 
Scotland, and the few 
other parts of England 
where they still dwell, 
devouring dead fish and 
offal of all kinds, 
drownell birds, dead rabbits, and all the many wild 
creatures that die so quietly and for the most part out 
of sight. All the crows contribute enormously to the 
useful work that is done by the carrion-eating birds. 
The raven is not entirely content with finding dead 
meat. It often attacks and kills young rabbits, 
leverets, rats, mice, young birds. and other creatures 
that are helpless before its fierce strength. Like the 
birds of prey proper, its favourite mode of attack is to 
peck out the eyes of its victim at the first onslaught. 
Many a birds’-nesting boy has paid dearly for learning 
this fact, and been severely wounded in the face when 
he boarded the rocky ledge where the wild ravens had 
built. This is used as a type of punishment in the 
Proverbs : “ The eye that mocketh at his father, and 
despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley 
shall pick it out.” The glossy black of a raven’s 
feathers is used as a comparison of great beauty in 
the Canticles: “My beloved is white and ruddy, the 
chiefest among ten thousand. His head is as the 
most fine gold, his locks are bushy, and black as a 
raven.” The rich and shining blue-black of a raven’s 
feathering is very remarkable, especially in the spring- 
time, when it wears its fines* feathers—deep black, 
with a wonderful lustre of other colours in side-lights 
relieving it from sombreness. 

The raven 1s one of the objects in the fearful 


pictures of the desolation that shall reign in a land 
where God’s avenging hand falls. ‘“ From generation to 
generation it shall lie waste ; none shall pass through 
it for ever and ever. But the cormorant and the 
bittern shall possess it ; the owl also and the raven 
shall dwell in it; and he shall stretch out upon it the 
line of confusion and the stones of emptiness.” 

This would indeed be a state of wilderness after the 
raven’s own heart. It is probably the reverse of this 
—the spread of towns and of cultivated land into 
formerly wild and neglected parts—that has made 
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such birds as the eagle, the bittern, and the raven so 
scarce in the British Isles. For persecution alone is 
seldom sufficient to exterminate a bird. The rooks 
are shot, and trapped, and poisoned ; every man’s hand 
is against them, and yet they stay in our midst, in- 
creasing and multiplying apace, because our cultivated 
fields and woods afford them a suitable habitat. 
And larks still sing at Heaven's gate, notwithstandirg 
the war of extermination which is waged against 
them; their useful lives are 
still spent in our midst. But 
the raven must have solitude: 
it shuns the haunts of man. 
If you would look for the 
raven, it must be on some 
wild shore, too storm-beaten 
for ships to come in 
from “the sea, of ¢ Ces 
among the falling 
towers of a lonely 
ruin far away from 
the haunts of men, 
grand in the dignity 
of widespread  soli- 
tude. Many birds 
seek the protection 
which the presence 
of man affords against 
furred and feathered 
foes when the breed- 
ing season approaches. 
Not so the raven : its 
distrust of us is ‘ THE GAILY COLOURED STARLING” 
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profound, and its nest is placed in some wild spot far 
out of reach of our possible attack or succour. But 
there are other enemies. I know of a pair that built 
on one side of a projecting crag high up on the cliffs 
of Rathlin Island. Some 
fierce peregrine falcons 
occupied the other side of 
the crag, and when one day 
their eggs were taken by an 
adventurous collector, they, 
sharing the popular opinion 
of a raven’s blackness, con- 
cluded that their neigh- 
bours were the offenders, 
and wreaked their grief and vengeance upon them. 
When, on their return from a foraging expedition, 
the falcons found their nest despoiled, they were seen to 
hold a consultation, and after much deliberation they 
suddenly arose, and both with one accord flew at the 
raven’s nest and sacked it, tearing it in their rage 
and indignation until not one stick was left upon 
another. 

Some writers have thought that the following 
examples of God’s providence in providing for the 
ravens referred to the groundless superstition that these 
birds neglected to care for and feed their young. It 
is with great diffidence that I venture to oppose 
another reading of the matter to the view of those 
who have thought more deeply and studied more 
earefully the subject of “ Bible animals.” 

“Who provideth for the raven his food?” “He 
giveth to the beast his food, and to the young ravens 
which cry.” “Consider the ravens, for they neither 
sow nor reap, which neither have storehouse nor barn, 
and God feedeth them.” These passages seem rather 
to apply to the raven merely as one of all the helpless 
beasts and birds which God cares for and sustains. 
If they have any special application to the bird in its 
traditional character, is it not rather with reference 
to the mercy of our God, who “ maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good. and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust”? Even the bird of ill omen, 











THE DOVE AND TIIE RAVENS. 


solitary fugitive, fieree marauder, the bird that has 
given a moral as well as a physical stain to the 
epithet “As black as a crow,” is not forgotten of 
“our Father which is in heaven.” 


A DETERMINED WOMAN. 


BY A. E. WICKHAM, AUTHOR OF “A DESPERATE VENTURE,” “ MARGARET'S WAY,” ETC. 





ATTHEW MACINTYRE and 
his sister Janet waited for 
the ferry. Their worldly 
goods, packed into three 
large wooden boxes, stood 
on the sand beside them. 

A hot July sun glittered 
on the ripples of the in- 
coming tide. Sand - fleas 

swarmed about the dry pieces of brown seaweed at 

their fect. A haze of heat lay between the distant 
saud-hills and their eyes. Far out, at the mouth of 





the river, the sea broke in a line of white upon the 
bar. On the opposite side of the water a little fishing 
village ran up the side of a steep hill; some wind- 
bent trees crept down to meet the scattered cottages. 

A boat with a red sail put out from the rough stone 
quay. It tacked towards them across the river, cut- 
ting the running tide like the wing of a swooping bird. 

“Do ’ee want to cross?” 

“Yes; can you take our boxes?” 

“Tss sure!” 

The red sail was furled. the bow of the large ferrv- 
boat lay upon the sand. ‘Ine short sturdy fisherman 
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did not need Macintyre’s help to lift the heavy 
luggage into the boat. 

“How quiet the place is!” said Janet. 

“They 'm salmon-fishing, and the wimmen is to 
Treffle to market.. You’m come earlier than 
thought for.” 

“Had they prepared a welcome for me?” said 
Matthew eagerly. 

The boatman grinned, and spat aside. 

* Aye, there was a welcome for ’ee.” 

“T told you, Janet, it would be wiser to wait for 
the next train, and come at the time we settled; but 
you would hurry on.” 

The boat vrated on the beach.- The boxes were 
placed on the stoue steps leading up to the quay; the 
ferryman received his charge from Matthew’s slender 
purse. 


was 


A bare-footed boy, dangling his legs over a schooner's 
side, shouted— 

“The new praicher’s come!” 

Shock-headed children with bare feet gathered at 
the top of the steps to watch. 

Macintyre’s inquiry for a man to help him move 
his luggage met with a howl of derision from them. 
The boatman, who smoked his pipe in the shade of a 
fishing-smack, refused his assistance. Nothing could 
be done but to leave the luggage on the beach. 


THE QUIVER. 


“This is strange behaviour,” said Matthew Mag. 
intyre. 

“We were told there would be trouble,” said his 
sister. 

A blue-eyed child showed them the way to the 
minister’s house. It stood nearly at the top of the 
steep street, sandwiched between the tall white. 
washed chapel and the red-brick school-house, 
Stones of every size lay before it. The battered 
door and barricades of wood before the windows 
bore marks of their billets. 

Brother and sister looked at one another. 

They had received the news of his appointment to 
be minister in this Cornish fishing village with snch 
delight! It had been an unexpected rise for the 
young man. Janet was to be schoolmistress. Both 
hated the smoky city where they worked. To live in 
the country near the sea, to be in sole charge of a 
ministry, to have a little house of his own, to 
suddenly become an importent person: all this was 
delightful to Matthew Macintyre. He had been too 
pleased, too excited, to heed Janet's whisper of 
caution. 

There had been troubles. Mr. Lawson, the minister 
before the last, had been turned ‘away in disgrace by 
the heads of his Church and against the wishes of Tre- 
garthen folk. They had warmly taken his part. His 





“She cume back with a mob of women and children at her heels.”—p. 119. 
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successor had left the village after a short but excii- 
ing period of eight days. 

This Macintyre knew, but he had not realised those 
eight days until he stood in Tregarthen Street. The 
barricaded windows and shattered door of the minister’s 
house were revelations. 

An old woman put her head out of the cottage next 
the school and flung a key into the road. The door 
closed with a slam, and the scowling face dis- 
appeared. 

Janet laughed and picked up the key. 

They entered the house. Chinks of light crept 
between the rough boards before the windows; they 
revealed rough furniture and mouldy remains of a 
meal. (Matthew’s predecessor had left Tregarthen 
suddenly.) A small square of garden lay behind the 
house. Janet's heart delighted in the hedge of fuchsia, 
and the wealth of roses which rioted and flourished in 
the soft southern air. 

An old man in a white linen jacket and broad 
Panama straw hat was working in the next garden, 
M .cintyre asked him the best means for bringing his 
luggage to the house. 

“The new minister, are you, young man? Left 
your goods on the quay? By this time they are prob- 
ably at the bottom of the river. How did you man- 
age to get to the house safely?” 

“Who would dare touch us in daylight in the 
street ?” said Matthew. 

“You are not yet acquainted with Tregarthen folk. 
Take my advice, young man: go back from whence 
you came.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Then send your sister. This is no fit place for her.” 

“T am not going,” said Janet, her mouth set,.her 


blue eyes defiant: “I am not so easily frightened. 


But do not let us stand here doing nothing ; we must 
yet our boxes at once. Perhaps you would lend us a 
wheelbarrow, sir?” 

“You can have the barrow. But, if you take 
my advice, you will shake the dust of Tregarthen off 
your feet.” 

To wheel a barrow down the street, to load it and 
return heavily laden, sadly hurt Matthew’s dignity. 
Suppose he should meet the vicar while toiling up the 
hill—probably a pompous churchman, who looked 
down with contempt on his Nonconformist brethren ! 
But he could not afford to lose his luggage; he must 
put his pride in his pocket. 

They were but just in time. Some boys had al- 
ready dragged the boxes to the water's edge. The ferry- 
man looked on from the shade of the quay. The child- 
ren hooted while Matthew and his sister lifted the 
heavy cases on the wheelbarrow; one boy threw a 
stone at Janet. It missed. 

Their friend of the next garden waited at the door 
for their return. One wave of his thick stick sent 
the children flying down the hill. He had brought 
them bread, butter. tea, and milk. 

“You will get nothing from the shops here,” he 
said, when they thanked him ; “they will not sell to 
you. You will have to walk to Treffle, seven miles 
away, for what you want. Keep the wood up before 
your windows. Good evening.” 
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He shut the door, but opened it again to say: “My 
name is Allen. Hope you will not be disturbed to- 
night.” 

*Do you think we had better stay?” said Matthew, 
when they were alone. 

“ T mean to stay.” 

Brother and sister were curiously like and unlike. 
Janet’s burnished copper-coloured hair, deep blue eyes, 
clear white skin, aud firm red lips, in Matthew faded 
to ash-coloured hair, light blue eyes, sallow skin, and 
pallid lips. Both were slender, but the woman was 
graceful, the man awkward. 

Janet’s deft fingers and strong arms soon brought a 
homelike look to the dusty little house. A simple 
meal eaten in the kitchen before an open window, 
with a glimpse of sea through a break in the fuchsia 
hedge, revived Matthew’s spirits. 

“They cannot do us any harm,” he said hopefully. 
“There must be policemen in the place; and we can 
easily get what we want from Treffle. They will be 
friendly after a few Sundays.” 

He was thinking of the eloquent sermon he had 
written for the first service in Tregarthen. 

It was early when they went to bed. Janet was 
tired, and fell asleep as soon as her head touched the 
pillow. She awakened with a start in the middle of 
the night. 

Something was falling in heavy thuds against the 
wood protecting the window, derisive howls and yells 
mingled with the clashing of tin pots together, the 
blare of a brazen trumpet, the screeching of a dozen 
shrill penny whistles. 

“ Janet, Janet!” cried her brother, “are you fright- 
ened?” 

“No. Do they think this will frighten us away?” 

She got up. partly dressed, and joined Matthew. 
Seated on the stairs, they waited for the din to cease 
or the crowd to break into the house. Nothing 
worse happened than a shower of stones. Towards 
morning the noise died away and the street grew 
quiet. 

“They must think us weak-minded to care for that,” 
said Janet contemptuously. 

Next day they made two attempts to buy goods in 
Tregarthen. Matthew returned plastered with mud, 
his face cut. The women had thrown dirt and stones. 
Janet, in spite of his entreaties, then sallied forth. 
She came back with a mob of women and children at 
her heels, her face burning, her ears tingling at the 
insults she had received. 

* But we will never give in. They shall not frighten 
us away. You must walk to Treffle and get the things 
we want. There is a carrier's cart from there at four 
o'clock. Mr. Allen says I can stay with him while 
you are away.” 

Mr. Allen was the only person in the place who 
helped the young people. There may have been 
others who would have been friendly if they dared. 
Janet did not meet them. 

Matthew returned from Treffle with ruffiied temper. 
The carrier had refused to give him a lift in his cart, 
and, laden with parcels, he had had to walk. He 
had also received an account of the wild spirits of 
Tregarthen which made his nervous mind quail. 
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That night there was a repetition of the disturbance 
of the preceding one. 

“They shall not frighten us away,” said Janet; 
“they will tire of this when they see we take no 
notice. And when they hear you preach—-—” 

Matthew became more hopeful. 

That day Janet went for a sail in Mr. Allen’s little 
boat. He took her down a bye-lane, to avoid meeting 
anyone, and put her on board the trim, freshly painted 
sailing boat. The old man was not going himself; 
a sulky small boy was in charge. 

Janet soon gave up attempting to please the urchin ; 
she settled herself to enjoy the day. 

A brisk breeze swept the boat towards the bar. 
The mouth of the river was wide ; to Janet’s eyes it 
seemed to broaden into a sea. It was a clear day. 
The salmon boats were out; the fishermen were 
throwing their nets in long curves across the river or 
silently hauling them in, hand over hand. Light 
sand and low sandhills beyond threw up the stalwart 
figures in their dark blue jerseys and sea-stained 
trousers. Questions and replies followed the hauling 
in of each net. Their voices travelled far over the 
rippling water. 

“Could we anchor here for a little? ” 

“Tf ’ee likes.” 

The white sail was furled, the anchor dropped. 
The boat was but a few yards from the beach, and the 
barefooted boy paddled to the shore and ran off to the 
nearest salmon boat. 

The sun glinted on the ripples, the river was the 
blue of indigo. Sky and water seemed transparent. 
It was a day for hope. Everything must come right. 
Matthew would be able to overcome this foolish pre- 
judice against him. She would make the children 
love her. 

The boy did not return. It occurred to her that 
when he did he would have some difficulty in getting 
to the boat. The flowing tide had put many more 
yards of water between her and the sand. 

Janet had never handled an oar; she knew nothing 
about sailing. She felt alarmed, but the moment 
after she smiled at her fears. One of the salmon 
boats would bring the boy to the side. 

Her boat began to jump and to tug at the anchor 
like'a living thing. The tide was running like a 
millrace. Even Janet’s town eyes could see that un- 
less the anchor were pulled up there would be danger 
of being swamped. 

“T shall only drift up with the tide,” she said to 
herself, taking hold of the rope. 

But the anchor could not be moved. It must have 
caught in a rock, or Janet did not know how to mani- 
pulate it. Her pulls at the rope brought the top of 
the boat perilously near the edge of the water. The 
mishap was becoming serious. 

She called to the fishermen, but they paid no heed. 
She stood up in the boat and waved her handkerchief. 
Their voices came distinctly across the river; surely 
they must hear hers. At last they turned. Three 
men left their boat and walked to the spit of sand 
nearest her. They did not hurry. 

“T cannot get up the anchor,” 

One of the men laughed, 
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“You ’ll be drownded if ’ee don’t,” said another, 

“Tf one of you could come——” 

“We ain't goin’ to wet our feet for furriners,” said 
the third brutally. 

“Tf you brought your boat——” 

“Our boat ain’t goin’ to be used by interlopin’ folk, 
eh, Bill?” 

“No, sure,” said Bill, with an oath. 

Did they mean to stand there and see her drown? 
She gave a frantic tug at the anchor—no use. 

“T cannot swim,” she called to the men. 

They answered by a laugh. 

The water was level with the stern. She crept into 
the bow and gave a shout for help. There was no 
boat in sight save the one deserted by the three 
men. 

“You cowards !” she cried loudly and distinctly. 

She would not stoop to beg again for help; she 
would drown before them without a scream. 

But a fourth man came along the shore. He 
stopped to ask the matter, and the three pointed with 
laughter to the sinking boat. 

A moment later he was swimming towards her. 

“Tf she goes down, hold on to me, and don’t 
struggle,” he said, getting one leg over the side. 

Would it sink beneath the extra weight? No;a 
jerk to the anchor: it was up; the boat had righted 
herself, and was drifting merrily with the stream. A 
pool of water added to the ballast, and this dripping 
young fisherman, were the only signs of how near she 
had been to death. 

“Thank you for coming to my help,” she said; 
“those men would have let me drown.” 

“You are the new preacher's sister ? ” 

Wea” 

“You had better leave Tregarthen, then. This 
place ain’t fit for you. We’ve sworn to turn you out, 
and if you are wise you will go without a fight.” 
The young man’s bright brown eyes met her deep 
blue ones. 

“You 
steadily. ¢ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Duck your head. We are going to tack.” 

After a while she said gently— 

“T hope you will not catch cold in your wet things, 
It is very kind of you to take me home.” 

“T don’t take cold from a little sea-water.” 

A smile, showing a gleam of regular white teeth, 
crossed his mouth. The boat in its tacks was some- 
times near enough to the salmon-nets for Janet and 
her companion to be distinguished by the fishermen. 
Laughter and shouts always greeted the recognition 
of Janet’s friend in need. 

“Will you land me on that slip?” she said, as they 
sailed past the little fishing village. “This is Mr. 
Allen's boat, and that is where he keeps it.” 

‘IT know that,” he said. 

He lifted her from the boat in a free-and-easy 
manner, which tried Janet’s dignity. She gave her- 
self a little shake and smoothed her ruffled hair. 

“Wait a moment. I will see you to your house,” 
he said. 

Although he had come to her rescue, sailed her 
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A DETERMINED WOMAN. 


boat up the river, and intended to see her safely 
home, Janet was well aware that this was done out of 
no sense of friendship. Her inquiry of his name and 
invitation to him to enter, were met by a curt— 

“Jem Maverick. No, thanks.” 

He strode away up the street before she had opened 
the door. 

Mr, Allen chuckled when he heard her adventure. 
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washed barn-like chapel should fill to that clang and 
clash. 

Not a soul came. 

Matthew went to the reading-desk ; Janet played 
her best voluntary ; the church bells dropped from a 
clamour to a single call, then to silence. But not one 
person came to the service in the chapel. The young 
minister closed his book with a clap. 





‘*She staggered and fell at her brother’s feet.”—>p. 122. 


“Jem Maverick, of all people, to come to your 
rescue! Do you know he is the leader of the party 
sworn to turn you out? Lawson, the old minister, is 
staying at the Mavericks’ now; he is a great friend of 
theirs, and they are altogether on his side. Don’t 
lose your heart to Jem, my dear.” 

“Certainly not,” said Janet, blushing. She added, 
after a pause: “You will not tell my brother about 
my adventure, Mr, Allen.” 

The next day was Sunday. Janet and Macintyre 
slipped early into the chapel. The same old woman 
who had thrown them the key of their house dusted 
and cleaned the building. She went out, clanging to 
the door, as they entered. 

It was part of Janet’s duty to play the harmonium. 
She seated herself at the instrument; her brother 
went into the little vestry to prepare for the service. 

The bells of the church upon the windy hillside 
broke out with a cheerful clamour. The little white- 


A mob of children and older boys jeered at them as 
they left the building. 

In silence they entered their house. 
up-stairs to take off her hat and jacket. She cried with 
her face in the pillow for a few moments. She had 
hoped so much from Matthew's preaching ; tears would 
come at the utter failure. She wiped them away and 
went down-stairs, resolutely smiling. It needed all 
her spirit to prevent her brother packing up his goods 
to depart the following day. 

The smell of tobacco came across the hedge that 
Jem Maverick was smoking in Mr. Allen’s 


Janet crept 


afternoon. 
garden. 

He raised his cap in answer to Janet's nod. 

“You did not catch cold?” 

“Not I.” 

Janet drew inte her shell. Mr. Allen’s “Don’t fall 
in love with him, my dear,” lingered in her mind. 
She went back into the kitchen. 
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Every night a crowd assembled before the house to 
raise a noisy din. Boards still protected the front 
windows, and Matthew had mended the ‘battered 
door. They were living in a state of siege. 

Monday morning brought a letter from the minister 
at Treffle, inviting Matthew to a meeting at that place 
at seven o'clock the same evening. It was an op- 
portunity which must not be missed. 

He set out at four o’clock with many commissions 
from his sister, and a promise to her that he would 
not be late. 

Janet was to take tea with Mr. Allen. The old 
man had suggested that she should stay with him the 
hours her brother was absent. 

“Lawson has been speaking to the fishermen and 
their wives. Feeling is rising against you. Your 
sister had better come to my house while you are 
away.” 

So it was arranged. 

Janet and the old man were seated in the garden 
after tea. He was dozing, she knitting. 

The sun had set. behind the hill ; everything was 
touched with orange red in the after-glow. The sky 
was full of pink clouds, deepening to purple in the 
east. Up the river the wooded banks were full of 
shadows; on the sea the light lingered brightly. 
Children’s voices sounded shrill from the village \at 
their feet. 

Jem Maverick came into the peaceful scene. 

“The boys mean to meet the parson 

He paused, blushed, stammered, catching sight of 
Janet. 

“ Where?” she said, dropping her knitting. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” he said awkwardly. 

His eyes and Mr. Allen’s met. Janet saw a look of 
understanding pass between them. 

“My brother is returning by the cliffs,” she said, 
rising. ‘“Ishall go to meet him. It is nine now; he 
was to be-home by half-past.” 

“Nonsense! sitdown. Your brother won’t hurt ; 
they will not touch him,” Mr. Allen said testily. 

“They are going to make him promise to leave 





Tregarthen : that is all,” said Jem Maverick. 
“Then they shall not. He shall not be fright- 
ened.” 


She was gone. 

There could be no mistaking the way. A stile led 
from the high road to the cliffs. To follow this path 
was the short cut to Treffle. She hurried along the 
narrow track. Steps behind her made her turn her 
head. 

Jem Maverick was following. 

The light was dying out of the sky ; the sea was 
turning grey and leaden. Dusk was come upon the 
land. ; 

“You had better go back,” 
your brother comes to no harm.” 

‘He shall not be made to promise to leave.” 

She walked faster, and he stepped silently by her 
side. 

On—on; over another stile, through a patch of 


said Jem. “I will see 


nae ir oe te 


prickly gorse. 
bred Janet. 

At last before them, through the gathering dusk, 
they saw a knot of men. Their backs were turned 
towards Janet and her companion ; they were barring 
the path to her brother. An old man in a black coat 
and soft hat was haranguing Matthew. 

Janet darted forward. A. tremble in her brother's 
voice in his answer to the speaker warned her she had 
not come a moment too soon. 

“You have not given way?. They have not fright. 
ened you into promising to leave? Take no notice of 
them. Show your courage!” 

She grasped his arm, and faced the men. 

‘* He shall never go if I can: stop him.—Say you are 
not to be frightened away by these cowards, Matthew.” 

“N—n—no, I will not go,” said-Matthew: 

“There! you hear!” she cried, with bright brave 
eyes. 

A stone came whizzing through the air and caught 
her upon the temple. és 

She staggered and fell at her-brother’s feet. 

Who threw the.stone? Every man looked at his 
neighbour and turned away. 

Matthew—the tears running down his. white lene 
knelt by his sister, weakly rubbing her hands. 

Jem Maverick strode-up.‘to- them. He wiped the 
blood with his handkerchief ‘from Janet's forehead, 
and pulled off her hat with gentle fingers. 

“Tt is a bad cut,” he said. “‘Our house is nearest; 
we must take her there.—Bill Polwarth, run: up to 
father’s, and bring down the cart and pony.” 

All the men but two had slunk away, ashamed of 
their night's work. 

“Ts she dead?” said Matthew, in a whisper. staring 
down at the delicate white. face lying on Jem’s arm. 

“Dead? no, man!” said Jem roughly. ‘It’s a 
faint. Mother is a capital nurse. She will soon have 
her well again.” 

“Who threw the stone? 

“Don't know; Lawson was hounding them on. 
He's staying up to our house. © But, after this, I guess 
we have had enough: of his company, the drunken 
brute !” 

Matthew made no demur to taking his sister to the 
Mavericks’ farm. He was accustomed to lean upon 
the stronger will. 

A short but decisive interview took place between 
Jem and Mr. Lawson. The old minister departed that 
night for Treffle. 

Matthew preached toa full congregation the follow- 
ing Sunday. Jem’s eloquence, backed by the fact 
that he was the strongest man in Tregarthen, brought 
every fisherman tothe chapel. Their wivesand sweet- 
hearts followed them. The sermon was much ad- 
mired 

It was some weeks before Janet left the Mavericks. 
When she did, it was with the understanding that 
before long she would return as Jem’s wife. 

Matthew Macintyre is the most popular preacher in 
Tregarthen. His brother-in-law sees to that. 


It seemed a long, long walk to town. 
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THE TRIAL OF FAITH. 


BY THE REV. PREBENDARY HARRY JONES, M.A. 


HEN the great work of Christ was 
finished, the Christian work of 
His followers began. When He 
had suffered—-the just for the 
unjust—that He might bring us 
to God, it remained for us to 
accept His bringing. When He 
had opened a new life, and had 

shown to man that He had a “spiritual” body pre- 
pared for him as well as a “ natural,” there was still 
more to be done. When He had promised a Spirit of 
Truth, who should guide men into all truth, the great 
inevitable question came before men, how they should 
use this new power; how they should enjoy what 
had been done for them. All depended upon this. 
There was no such miraculous transformation wrought 
upon the world of men, as to change sinners into saints 
without any co-operation on their part. Each one was 
set to use what had been given to mankind. Without 
this he would be none the better for that which had 
been done. The question came to men, What should 
they do? It comes to ourselves, What is expected of 
us? It is a question of life and death. 

The answer to it is twofold. We are first invited to 
put our trust in our Saviour Jesus Christ, and in what 
He has done for us in becoming a sacrifice for sin. 
“Ye believe in God,” He had once said ; “ believe also 
in Me.” That is the first requirement in order that we 
may enter into and enjoy the “mansions,” the safe 
rest which Our Father has prepared for His cnildren. 

The other is that we should live as His children 
while we are here. Union with Christ alone gives us 
the power to do this ; but we have to inquire what 
it is that marks this new, peculiar, human conduct of 
life. The answer is that we must follow, when He calls. 
“If ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do them.” 
Thus we pray that we may not only always most 
thankfully receive Christ’s inestimable benefit, but 
that we may also daily endeavour ourselves to follow 
the blessed steps of His most holy life. We have, 
however, to ask, What is the guiding principle in that, 
in His most holy life, which we have to fix upon, and 
set before us as the key to the true Christian life, 
leading to the enjoyment of what Christ has done for 
and promised to us? What is the trial of our faith? 
What marks and keeps alive our true union with 
Him? 

It is self-sacrifice, self-control, the spirit of Christ, 
“Who came not to do His own will, but the will of 
Him that sent Him.” That is the one main mark and 
spirit of the Christian life and conversation. 

But it is very large; it is a great demand ; it covers 
the whole course and work of a life; itis a wide 
law, needing application by us in all that we say and 
do. And we may be almost bewildered in thinking 
how, and in what way, in what particulars, we ought 








to use and apply it. No special deeds or definite acts 
are pointed out, in the discharge of which we may 
satisfy our conscience and do our duty towards God 
and our neighbour. If that were so, if we had a list 
of specified performances to be gone through, such as 
particular prayers to be recited, precise acts of self- 
mortification to be observed, definite days of devotion 
to be kept, and such and such a proportion of our means 
to be bestowed in alms and other good works, the 
effective business of a Christian life would be simpli- 
fied, and its discharge made comparatively easy. But 
we are provided with no such map of behaviour. We 
are driven to look for some “ guiding principle ” which 
shall be truly Christlike, intelligibly applicable to the 
details of life, and capable of being employed by us day 
by day. The question is, What? What is this great 
principle or law? And where may it be found? The 
principle is pointed out by St. Peter in his message 
which tells us what is acceptable to God and what is 
thankworthy in man. He says, “ Christ suffered for us, 
leaving us an example, that ye should follow His steps ; 
Who when He was reviled, reviled not again, but 
committed Himself to Him that judgeth righteously.” 

Here is the key to the Christian attitude, both to- 
wards God and towards man. It looks rather tame 
and humiliating at first. We may think that it suits 
special occasions when our faith may be put openly to 
trial, when men watch to see how a professed Christian 
will behave himself. but that it hardly fits the 
common experience of life, in which we are seldom 
threatened or reviled. But it is not so rarely and 
specially used. The Spirit of Christ, which shows 
itself in His last great sufferings, teaches the Christ- 
ian how to carry himself at any time. and day by day 
sets the example of godly life. We need no public op- 
position, or conspicuous ill-treatment, or grand tempt- 
ation in order to test our faith, or to behave as mem- 
bers of Christ and children of God. It is the spirit 
of self-control, whereby a man keeps himself unspotted 
from the world, that is needed. “Blessed are the pure 
in heart. for they shall see God.” It is not, however, 
of this that I would speak now; I rather point to 
that spirit of self-sacrifice, self-effacement, and quiet 
consideration for others, which is“ thankworthy ” and 
“acceptable.” Itmay be called for in sharp, heavy, and 
open trials, but it is needed, and we must try honestly 
to have and show it in the hundred little tests of tem- 
per, conduct, and speech—at home and abroad. in busi- 
ness and in society—to which everyone is constantly 
exposed. It is shown in the way we take domestic 
vexations, and bear trivial disappointment. We all 
have our own notions of the way in which this or that 
thing ought to be done; we are vexed at having our 
wishes disregarded, or purposes thwarted, in the small 
routine of a household, or discharge of our official 
duties ; and it is in the way we meet these ripples 
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of hindrance or vexation that we succeed or fail in 
following the example of Christ’s holy life. Some- 
times, indeed, it is necessary that we should be firm 
and insist on the performance of such and such an act, 
or the following of a particular course ; but there are 
occasions in which we may yield without any conces- 
sion of propriety or right. And itis the way in which 
we maintain our opinion, or yield to another, which 
needs and shows that spirit of Christ which marks our 
living union with Him. This is specially pointed out 
in the words, “ When He was reviled, He reviled not 
again.” Whatever our personal feelings of vexation 
or disappointment, they assume quite another charac- 
ter and effect directly they are put into words. 

As long as we keep them to ourselves, they—our 
thoughts and feelings—are (so to speak) in our own 
power. We may maintain or suppress them, seeking 
honestly to judge whether they be right or not; once 
uttered, they effect our relation towards other men. 
They commitus. Thus undesirable disputes are begun. 
There is an old saying that it takes two to make a 
quarrel, and the second begins. It is not only by what 
we say, but the way in which we say it, that the 
Christian peace and happiness of the individual and 
the family are often determined. It is by thinking, 
aye, and praying, before we speak, that we can judge 
rightly what we ought to do or say, as before God, 
who is about our path, and spieth out all our ways, 
that we may turn readily to Him for the right 
thing to be done or said, and the way in which it 
should be spoken or discharged. “If any man,” says 
St. James, “ offend not in word, the same is a perfect 
man, and able also to bridle the whole body.” 

I know that this is a hard saying—none more so—but 
even though we may, and do, often fail in keeping it, 
as we set it before us as a chief way in following the 
example of our Saviour Christ, who did no sin, neither 
was guile found in His mouth, we are conscious of 
being in living daily touch with Him. In this is the 
spring of our eternal and commonplace peace. 

We must not suppose, however, for a moment, that 
this reticence. and attitude of self-sacrifice, weakens 
our eventual position and influence among men. It is 
the best and surest assurance of our power to promote 
the Kingdom of Heaven and the will of God. Self- 
sacrifice is finally irresistible. It is the conquering 
force which wins mankind. “This is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith.” Though Christ, 
when He was reviled, reviled not again, He said, 
“ Hereafter ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the 
right hand of power.” 

This leads us to see the second strong guiding prin- 
ciple of the Christian Spirit. Christ reviled not again, 
but “committed Himself unto Him that judgeth right- 
eously.” Here is the secret of all true hope, strength, 
and progress, both in the course of the man and the 
future of mankind. This is not brightened by the en- 
largement of armies and multiplication of ironclads. 
We may see some blindly and fiercely trying to forward 
their aims (however vague) by new forms of violence 
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and terror. I do not dwell on this, and need not say 
to you that “the ‘wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God.” But beside the displays which 
start panics in society, and seek to paralyse justice, 
there are many other ways in which men come short 
of the way of God in seeking to get what they want, 
or even to promote something which may be right 
enough in itself. This is seen in what are called 
politics, when a man opposes a méasure, not because he 
thinks it wrong in itself, but because he fancies that 
his opposition will further some end which he desires, 
It is seen when a man advocates a course, not because 
he thinks it right, but because it happens to tickle the 
popular ear, and may thus bring him support for the 
time. In this, too, heis far from ‘ committing himself 
to Him that judgeth righteously.” 

Take another illustration. It is a conventional 
feature in the conduct of war that anything (however 
deceitful) which promises an advantage over an op- 
ponent should be considered “fair ;” and yet, though 
defended on “high authority,” it can hardly help 
leaving a deposit of unscrupulousness in the mind of 
him who adopts it. 

But it is not in the conduct of public matters alone 
that we are tempted to depart from the principle of 
Christ in seeking to gain our ends. There is always 
something which we wish to avoid, or to accomplish, 
Possibly a man feels that such or such a course taken 
by another is plainly wrong. He will not “ revile,” 
but something tells him that he ought not to pass it 
over in silence. What shall he do? Shall he speak, 
and run the risk of unpleasant censure, by saying what 
he feels ought to be said? The American philosopher 
Emerson says, somewhere, “ Always do what you are 
afraid of.’ This is another rendering of the Divine 
direction to “commit ourselves to Him that judgeth 
righteously.” We are constantly exposed to this test. 
We dread the roughening of the public tongue against 
us, or the sting of the private sneer. And yet to 
ignore this is acceptable with God. The Christian 
does not revile, but he is not passive or dumb. As he 
feels that a certain course, act, or word is right or true, 
he dares to despise passing criticism and defy a custom 
which is agreeable but mischievous and degrading. 
In the smallest matters, as well as in those which may 
seem to be more important and public, he “commits 
himself to Him that judgeth righteously.” 

Herein, then, is the twofold Christian rule of 
godly life. Thus we are in touch or communion with 
Christ Himself, in the spirit of self-sacrifice, and in a 
sturdy clinging to that which we feel to be right and 
true. This, and this alone, will bring a man peace at 
the last. Though we may even often fail, as we hold 
to this, and look up to God for help to hold to it 
despite of slips and falls, we are using that eternal 
life which is in His Son. Continuing thus in the 
tribulation of Christ, who reviled not again, but com- 
mitted Himself to Him that judgeth righteously, we 
share His reign, His power, in this world and in that 
which is to come. 
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SERMON. 





the autumn of 1619 there was 
a large congregation gathered 
in the village of Dedham, 
near Cambridge, to listen 
to a sermon by the Rev. 
John Rogers, an aged 
Puritan preacher, one 
of the children of John 
Rogers the martyr, who 
was burnt .n the reign 
of Mary for his adherence to the 
doctrines of the Reformation. He 
had stood with his mother and 
her other children and witnessed 
his father’s death. Mr. Froude, 
in relating the martyrdom, says: 
“His family, whom he was for- 
bidden to part with in private, 
were waiting on the way to see him—his wife with 
nine little ones at her side anda tenth upon her 
breast; and they, too (as well as the people), 
welcomed him with hysterical cries of joy, as if he 
were on his way to a festival.” One of those “nine 
little ones” was the preacher of the memorable ser- 
mon to which we refer. 

The place was crowded, and the congregation hung 
upon the lips of the man of God and listened with 
careful attention to his words. He was earnest and 
eloquent; and from a full heart he spoke out the 
convictions of his soul. His theme was the study of 
the Scriptures, and he very solemnly reproved the 
people for their neglect of the Word of God, and in 
his reproof he personated the Divine Being, and on 
His behalf spoke as fcllows :—* Well, I have trusted 
you so long; you have slighted it. It lies in your 
houses all covered with dust and cobwebs. You 
care not to look into it. Do you use My Bible so? 
Well, you shall have My Bible no longer.” And then, 
taking it up, he turned as if to carry it away. Then 
turning back again, he personated the people of God, 
and falling on his knees he commenced to plead 
most earnestly, ‘‘ Lord, whatsoever Thou aoest to us, 
take not Thy Bible from us; kill our children, burn 
our houses, destroy our goods, only spare us Thy 









Bible; take not away Thy Bible.” Then again per- 
sonating the Heavenly Father, he continued, “ 
you so? Well, I will try you a little while longer; 
here is My Bible for you; I will see how you wil 
use it, whether you will love it more, whether you 
will value it more, whether you will practise it more. 
and live more according to it.” 

The effect ot such a plea upon the crowded congrega- 
tion can better be conceived than described. - It was 
thrilling, and it was touching too. The people were 
melted into tears, and they went away carrying with 
them from the place impressions never to be effaced. 
Let me mention one well-authenticated instance of 
good done by that wonderful appeal. There was 
present on, that occasion a young student of the 
University of Cambridge named Thomas Goodwin, 
nineteen. years of age at the time. He listened to 
those words of power and pathos ; he saw the earnest- 
ness of the speaker, the yearning love for souls in hig 
eye, the reality of his wrestling with God in prayer, 
and his whole frame was moved. After the congrega- 
tion had separated, he essayed to mount his horse and 
return to Cambridge, but found himself too deeply 
affected and too weak to doit, and bowing his head 
upon the-horse’s neck he wept for a quarter of an hour, 
And there was awakened in his soul that day a love 
of God’s Word which never died out, 1nd there was 
kindled in his soul a flame which burned to life's 
latest hour. He became in after-days a profound 
theologian and an eminent minister of the Go-pel, 
and told the learned John Howe the story of that 
day, sixty years after, when the two great Puritans 
happened to come together. 

My reader, what effect has this little story upon you? 
How have you treated the blessed Book of God in the 
past? How do you intend to deal with it in the 
future? Oh, that that memorable incident which 
occurred nearly three hundred years ago may prove 
to your soul like the touch of Elisha’s bones to the 
dead body that was laid in his sepulchre, and quickep 
you to a new life and a new love for that Word which 
is “able to make you wise unto salvation, through 
faith in Jesus Christ,” and ‘on which alone you can 


rest your soul in a dying moment!” 
WILLIAM CowAy, M.A. 


A GARMENT OF PRAISE. 


A COMPLETE STORY. BY THE AUTHOR OF “A VACANT PLACE,” ETC. 


= MY STONE was the youngest of 
five, and she had never in her 
life had anything quite new to 
wear. In her infancy the baby- 
clothes of the others had de- 
scended to her ; and ever since 
she had gone on wearing gar- 
ments which Bella and Mary 





had cast aside, or which Annie and Laura had out- 
grown. 


That was why she sat in the cold of the early 
morning in her own little room working, while the 
rest were still cosy in bed. It was a dead secret. 
No one knew a word about it except Ella Walker, 
who was her chief school-friend, and had her share in 
all Amy’s mysteries. For two months past she had 
been making all manner of pretty things, and 
selling them in some of the great shops; and now, as 
soon as this last lot should be disposed of, she would 
have enough money to dress herself in really brand- 
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new things from head to foot. For once she would 
be able to exercise her own taste, and have the satis- 
faction of feeling an individuality about her clothes. 
It would be so delightful, she thought, to be able to 
look at her own gown with a kind of surprise—to 
have a colour and a pattern which she was not 
already sick and tired of seeing on someone else. It 
would be enchanting to go to the milliner’s and suit 
her own little dark head with a hat, instead of trying 
to make it suit hats chosen by her sisters, who were 
all fair-haired and had tastes in trimming entirely 
opposed to her own. It would be so comfortable to 
have a jacket that really fitted her, so soothing to her 
small stock of vanity to possess a pair of boots that 
were neither too long nor too broad, and that had 
never been half-soled, and tramped out of shape. 
She knew just what things she wanted to buy, and 
she had set her heart on having the outfit complete 
before Easter. 

She made up her last parcel of work, and dressed 
herself to go out. She put on a frock of Annie’s, a 
hat of Bella’s, a jacket that was too small for Laura, 
and a pair of boots that Mary had tried to dry in the 
oven. They were shrivelled up, and had nasty little 
hard places here and there which pressed on her feet 
unpleasantly ; but, then, she was the only one for 
whom the oven had not rendered them too small ; and 
they had cost a good deal, and must be worn out. 
Certainly her handkerchief was marked with her own 
initials, but, still, even that was not much consolation ; 
for, no matter how well it might look to other people, 
she herself knew only too surely that the “ A” had been 
originally intended for “ Annie,”not for “ Amy.” Some- 
one had given Annie a box of very fine handkerchiefs 
at Christmas, and her stock of old ones had been 
immediately handed over to the general receiver, 
in the person of Amy. 

She went out and kept an appointment with Ella 
Walker, who had promised to take her to see a cheap 
and reliable dressmaker ; and then she went alone, as 
she usually did, to receive payment for the contents 
of her parcel. 

She counted the money into her purse, put her 
hand—grasping the purse tightly—into a little old 
muff of Mary's to hide, and turned to leave the shop. 
In half an hour Ella was to meet her again, and they 
were to enjoy the delights of purchasing together. 

Just as she reached the door, a small face in the 
street outside attracted her attention. It was the 
face of a very ragyed and decidedly dirty little Irish 
boy, whose features plainly announced his nation- 
ality; but there was not, just then at any rate, a 
single sparkle of mischief or fun init. The big eyes 
were wistful; the wide mouth had a drawn look; 
and there were white tracks of recent tears on the 
thin grimy little cheeks. He saw her looking at him, 
and sidled up to her without loss of time. 

“Give us a few pennies, miss, will ye?” he 
whispered in a hoarse, choky voice. “I ain’t a 
beggar. I never begged before; mother ‘ouldn’t let 
me, and she don’t know I’m doing it now.” 

“Who is your mother?” asked Amy. She loved 
little children. and it was a pleasure to her to be volun- 
tarily addressed by one, even for begging purposes. 
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“Mrs. Dvolan’s her name,” said the child readily 
enough ; “an’ I’m Micky Doolan. Dad's on the spree 
a month or more, an’ me mother’s distressin’ly sick. 
There’s a young ‘un come to-day marning, an’ not a 
sup o’ milk to give it to dhrink. Nary a doctor, 
neither. There’s no money; an’ me mother ’on’t go 
on public charity: she have a pride against it, not 
being in her own counthry.” 

“Oh!” said Amy. Nothing more than “Oh!” in 
that first minute ; but there was a volume of pity in 
the tone, and an impulsive promise of help in the 
flush that accompanied the exclamation. 

She held out her hand to Micky; it would not 
matter much if his poor tiny black fingers soiled 
those old mended gloves of Bella's which she was 
wearing. 

“Come,” she said, “there is a restaurant just 
round the corner: we will go there and get some milk 
for the little baby, and food for your mother.” 

“My eye!” said Micky, “ you’re a brick !” 

She ran into another shop on her way, and bought 
a good-sized basket ; and, while she was having it 
filled at the restaurant, she set Micky to work ona 
plate of sandwiches. He did not keep her waiting. 
He had them all polished off before she was ready to 
leave. 

“It’s nice to feel fat and smooth inside,” he 
remarked meditatively, as he trotted along beside her ; 
and Amy laughed very happily, although she knew 
that the price of her new hat had vanished. 

“How far have we to go?” she asked. 

“Sthreets an’ sthreets. Ever so far!” said Micky. 

“Then let us get into a tram. Had you ever a ride 
in one?” 

“No-o-o! Oh, golly! am I to get in, too?’ 

“Yes, of course. How could I find the way without 
you? Come along!” 

A good deal of time was saved in this way, and 
when they got out to walk again it took all Micky’s 
sense of the fitness of things to restrain him from 
making believe to be a horse for the rest of the 
distance. 

When they had reached the miserable tenement 
in which Mrs. Doolan lived, Amy quickly discovered 
that the child had told her the truth in every particu- 
lar ; and, unused as she was to seeing anything of the 
real depths of poverty, matters seemed to her to be in 
even a worse state than they actually were. 

‘“*You must see a doctor at once,” she said to 
the sick woman. ‘Don’t you know of one to send 
for?” 

“Yes,” said Micky, answering for her promptly ; 
‘*there’s the old cove that comes to these parts some- 
times. But we knows him too well to go for him. He 
’on’t come without he sees the colour of our money, 
an’ there ’s none to show.”’ 


’ 


“Here, then,’ said Amy, diving into her purse 
again. “ Run off as fast as you can, and bring him 
back with you, if youcan get him.” 

And she put the price of her new boots into his 
hand. 

While he was away she unpacked her basket, 
quieted the baby, and fed it with the milk she had 
brought, and persuaded the poor mother to take some 
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nourishment too. Things were beginning to look a 
little brighter when the doctor came. 

“You may thank the youny lady for saving your 
life,” he said to Mrs. Doolan, with unfeeling candour ; 
and Amy, looking at him, thought that he seemed 
just the sort of man who would refuse to come 
without ‘‘ seeing the colour of their money.” 


to me. I'll send in the nurse, as you wish it, and] 
can’t do more than that.” 

‘Thank you,” said Amy ; and she gave her purse a 
little squeeze, for she had just promised to part with 
the price of her new frock. 

Half an hour later the nurse arrived, and by her 
a fact was made apparent which had escaped the 
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“Tf she hadn't given you something to eat,” he 
added callously, “you would have been dead before 
morning. However, it isn’t much use; for, unless you 
have someone to look after you, you will be as bad as 
ever again in twenty-four hours.” 

“If you think so,” said Amy, “ will you be so kind 
as to send in a nurse?” 

“And who is to pay? Nurses don’t go about for 
nothing.” 

“J have undertaken to see that Mrs. Doolan is made 
comfortable,” said Amy, with as much dignity as a 
sixteen-year-old girl can muster at a pinch. 

“Oh, very well. That’s your own affair—nothing 





inexperienced eycs of the girl. The babv, like 
Amy herself, had no clothes of its very own to 
wear, and was spending its birthday dressed in an 
ancient garment belonging to its mother. 

It was the price of the new jacket that was put into 
the nurse’s hand when Amy commissioned her to buy 
all that was necessary for the poor little shivering 
mite; and then she remembered her appointment 
with Ella Walker, and thought she should at least go 
to explain why she had not kept it. 

The blessings that Mrs. Doolan called down upon 
her head, and the appreciative slang that Micky poured 
into her ears, delayed her for some time longer; but 
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she got away at length, and paid for another tram-ride 
with the very last drees of the small fortune that had 
vanished from her purse. 

Ella was waiting for her at the milliner’s, and a first 
and last little pang shot through Amy’s heart as she 
caught sight, in passing the window, of the very 
particular kind of headgear she had made up her 
mind to possess ; but, having made her sacrifice, she 
was not going to spoil it by regrets, and she met her 
friend with as many smiles as apologies. 

“A whole hour late!” said Ella. ‘ What on earth 
have you been doing?” 
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Amy told her. 

“ And you have nothing at all left?) What will you 
do?” 

“Oh, I’ll begin again! The people who buy my 
work like it, and will give me plenty more to do.” 

* But you won’t have anything in time for Easter 
—not a single new thing to wear!” 

* You—you wouldn't say so,” said Amy, hesitating a 
little, “if you could have heard how that poor woman 
spoke to me. I feel as if I were clothed in a garment 
of praise, and as if—as if I did not deserve it the least 


bit.” M. PENROSE. 
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T is odd and rather depressing to 
notice how sheeplike we women 
are inchoosing a life-work; which 
is a matter, moreover, wherein it 
would have been thought we 
should have cared most to exer- 
cise our own individuality, and 













consult our own tastes. But 
that it is not so has been abun- 
dantly proved. 

At one time—it was some 
fifty years ago—if it were 
necessary to earn our own live- 
lihoods, we all elected to be- 
come governesses. It woul] 
be hard to say why this was 
so. Most of us were totally 
unfitted for such posts: very 
few knew enough, and fewer 
still had the power of impart- 

-\\ ing knowledge. But it was 
i considered a “ladylike” occu- 
pation, and to it we clung 
tenaciously until, with the 
steady march of widely spread 
education, awkward questions 
began to be asked about cer- 
tificates, and proofs demanded 
to sustain our pretensions. So 

we vacated our positions, and ignominiously fled. 

Then we all tried to write, and very wishy-washy 
many of the productions were, as a visit to the British 
Museum, and a study of the ephemeral literature of 
some four decades ago, will amply testify. Possibly 
this craze was *‘ladylike” too, but, at all events, it 
was uncommonly foolish. 

Competition raised the standard of the work, with 
the result of ousting many of its followers, so we next 
became helps—mothers’-helps, lady-helps. 

Every one of us can recall the days when no such 
terms existed, just as every one of us can recall that 
the moment they did exist, we became these various 
aids to incompetency, not in our scores or our hundreds, 
but in our thousands. 

And now the whirligig of time has brought another 
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id:a into fashion, and when girls are suddenly called 
upon to put their shoulders to the wheel, and so keep 
in stir and movement the home which the death of 
some dear one has jeopardised, quite two-thirds of 
them elect to become hospital nurses. 

Why? Is this individual choice, or is it unthinking 
imitation of what others do? Curiosity is pre- 
eminently the vice of the empty-headed, and as such 
it is athing devoutly to be shunned ; but it is equally 
a matter of regret that there are not more authorita- 
tive “whys” in the lives of most of us. Why do we 
do this?—why do we do that? The reasons are often 
painfully inadequate, and more the result of the whim 
or impulse of the moment, than the outcome of calm 
deliberation. 

And why, you who have decided upon your walk in 
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life so far as theory goes, but who are still upon the 
borderland as regards performance, why are you 
about to follow the profession of nursing? For, in a 
measure, it stands upon a totally different basis from 
those other three occupations which, with this fourth, 
make up by far the greater part of those sought after 
by women. 

Teaching, writing, and the filling of some 
gap in another person’s home-life, have 
drawbacks, of course, alike for those who 
are successful in them, and for those who 
are not. But my contention is that the 
drawbacks are infinitesimal compared to 
those which attend nursing, while the ad- 
vantages accruing to these three are prac- 
tically non-existent in the case of the fourth. 

And here let it be insisted upon, and very 
forcibly, that these remarks apply solely to 
those who look upon this vocation as a 
mere means of livelihood and nothing more, 
and are not in the least intended for those 
who view it as a direct call from God. 

Well, now, as to these same advantages. 
I take it that the power of retaining old 
friendships and the chance of making new 
ones, leisure, and the maintenance of one’s 
own individuality—which, after all. is the 
one of our possibly many possessions which 
exclusively belongs to ourselves and to God, 
one which no thinking woman would wil- 
fully destroy—are the best things which can 
fall to the lot of women, whether they work 
or whether they idle. But these are the 
very things which are denied to the sick- 
nurse. 

Friendships. Granted that in a hospital 
you come to know your fellow-workers 
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better than you would people outside its walls, for 
your interests are identical, and that is always a 
rapid road to Love, even though its consequent nar. 
rowness sometimes palls. You can become intimate 
with your patients, and grow cynically to wish you 
had not, when you find that the remorseless alter. 
native is that either they die, or else pass away 
from you quite as completely by their recovery and 
subsequent departure. 

Remains—what? Thedoctors. Humph! We have 
all of us read of the meek-eyed nurse and the appre- 
ciative house-surgeon, and the admiration for womanly 
skill which ripened into something more, until §, 
Mary’s—it is always S. Mary's, you may have noticed, 
in those little scarlet-and-gold volumes which tell of 
such deeds-—lost the most loved of its workers, and 
the meck eyes beamed complacently from the head of 
the doctor's dinner-table. But in real life this is not 
quite in accordance with fact. I am assured that if 
a nurse be of the “ steady and stolid sort,” into whose 
capped head it does not enter to either know or care 
when the doctor be present, then common sense tells 
us she is also not the woman who would care for such 
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a possible friend. But if, on the contrary, her vanity 
or her natural instincts (some would call it one and 
some the other, so both phrases are humbly suggested) 
lead her to imagine that she might emulate the ex- 
ample of the heroine in one of the little scarlet-and- 





gold books aforesaid. then the matron’s views 
upon the subject are apt to clash with her own. 

So in either case the doctors may. in nine 
cases out of ten, be put out of court in regard 
to actual hospital work ; although it stands to 
reason that no such high standard of disci- 
pline is maintained in some country infirmaries, 
and that rules being laxer, existence is more 
comfortable. Yet. as a set-off to this greater comfort. 
be it remembered that it is the ambition of everyone 
who is worth her salt to gain the standing which a 
London hospital, and a London hospital alone, can 
professionally bestow upon her. 

And of friends outside but a mearre account can be 
rendered, for to see them or to write to them leisure 
is required, and leisure is precisely the hardest thing 
to get. Which brings us to the second count in our 
list of renunciations 

De Cherville says that to learn the value of money 
it is necessary to try to borrow some, and the para- 
phrase is at least equally true, that to learn the value 
of Jeisure you have but to become a hospital nurse. 
It would be ridiculous, in this most unpretentious 
little paper, to attempt any account of the daily 
routine, for it would be manifestly waste of time to 
warn anyone against a calling—again let it be re- 
peated that the warning is directed exclusively to 
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those who regard it simply as a means of bread and 
butter—unless they were already sufficiently inter- 
ested in the matter to be cognisant of its inner 
workings. But on all hands it is agreed that leisure 
and the life of a hospital nurse are as far apart as the | 
poles ; and without it how are you, I ask, to continue 
even a shadow of the pleasant social intercourse in 
which you have hitherto delighted ? 
The third great voluntary act of self-denial lies in 
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the obliteration of your own identity. As a teacher. 
or as a “ help,” the only fear is of over-accentuating the 
reverse of this state of things, and that too much may 
hinge upon one; while in writing, one must be low 
down indeed on the literary ladder if it be perfectly 
immaterial to an editor whether you -are entrusted 
with certain work, or whether it be given to someone 
else. But, as part of a great system, the delight of 
being of individual use is never known. Go to 
a Home, and ask for a nurse to be sent you at your 
private honse, and you will learn at once what I mean. 
“Oh yes.” they say. ‘“ We have one at liberty now 
—Nurse Brown. She shall come to you at once.” 
While you are wondering what manner of woman 
Nurse Brown will prove, comes the hasty correction— 
“Oh. she was sent out an hour ago. I forgot 
Nurse Jones shall come to you instead.” 
So Nurse Brown, who idolises children, and who 
would instantly have won the heart of your fretful 
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little invalid, fades into nothingness; while Nurse 
Jones, who invariably quarrelled with her own small 
brothers and sisters, but who is perfectly happy with 
some faddy old lady whose temperament happens to 
fit in with her own, becomes one of your household. 

This placing of the round peg in the square hole 
does not concern her employer, for both nurses are 
competent to undertake either patient, and both are 
conscientious to boot; and it matters nothing at all 
to the matron who sends them out, and who probably 
does not know, as certainly she cannot take into 
account, the various idiosyncrasies of her staff. But 
it matters immensely to the nurse herself, and she 
should weigh well this necessary abnegation of per- 
sonal choice before entering upon its fulfilment. 

This has led into the subject of private cases. In 
spite of the drawbacks, private nursing is often 
preferred to hospital work, for there is more excite- 
ment about it, and more variety. This lends it a 
fictitious charm, against which must be balanced the 
fact that the hours allotted to sleep and exercise are 
by no means so strictly adhered to in a private house 
as in a public institution. The invalid grows sud- 
denly worse, or so the anxious watchers imagine, and 
it is asking too much of poor human nature to expect 
they will desist from calling upon the superior know- 
ledge which would possibly be fertile in suggesting 
means of relief. 

There is one solid advantage, however, which the 
private nurse has over the majority of workers in 
other callings, and that is that between her cases she 
has no need to go into lodgings. She simply returns 
to the Home to which she belongs, and there she stays 
until she starts out again, which interval averages, | 
believe, some three days. 

These Homes are, for the most part, peaceful litile 





harbours of refuge, directed by kindly and efficient 
persons, and made attractive with books and pictures, 
But it is rather dreary hearing, to be told that those 
for whom the libraries are intended but seldom ayaij 
themselves of them, since they are either staying iy 
bed “to have their sleep out,” or else they are busy 
repairing their clothes, which they have had no tim: 
to do since their last visit to the Home. 

It is all very well to exclaim, “ How fortunate to 
be sheltered and rested in such a fashion!” but, to 
more sensitive ears, the way in which that same 
hardly-earned rest is expended is painfully eloquent 
of women denied even necessary leisure, and who are 
rendered, moreover, very very tired. 

The accompanying photographs are of nurses be. 
longing to the Mildmay Home, in their indoor and 
outdoor dresses. ; 

And now remains but the other and fairer side of 
the picture. which, for the third time, I venture ty 
insist should be the only side in the profession of 
nursing, and that is when it is solemnly entered upon 
in obedience to a direct call from God. As a means 
of livelihood the chances are that it will be a failure: 
as the means of a dedication of a life to God, it is 
indubitably the grandest of those which are open to 
women. 

The promise that ‘‘as thy days so shall thy strength 
be,” is as enduringly true as when it was first spoken, 
and on our comprehension of that promise should 
hinge our choice of this most exalted profession. If 
a woman be certain of herself that no office can be too 
menial for her,and that none can prove too repulsive; 
if she be joyfully assured that the art of healing is the 
grandest in the world, and that between the healing 
of mind and of matter it is but a question of degree; 
if the knowledge that she is the instrument of the 
most piteous Christ to alleviate sadness, be a full 
recompense to her for the incessant taxing of all the 
powers with which He has endowed her ; if all this be 
so, then, indeed, great will be her strength. Nay, we 
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may go farther, and say she will be invincible. for 
she will “do add things” through the Christ Who helps 
her. 

But to hope to claim the supernatural strength 
which the intentions do not warrant, is the most 
arrant folly. What was done by St. Paul cannot be 
achieved ‘by any present-day Mr. Smith, who thinks 
he may as well support himself by preaching as by 
anything else. And to many it is incomprehensible 
that, whereas before taking Holy Orders it is a ne- 
cessity (of which a young man cannot be rid, even 
though, as in the case of the supposed Mr. Smith, it 
does not avail him much) that he should study and 
ponder thereon, when a young woman purposes an 
equal devotion, so far as her sex allows, she has but 
to consider health and age, and forthwith attach 
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CHAPTER V. 

eae] YON let her go—telling himself he must 
not torment her with more questions. 
She had promised to tell him all 
about it when he told her his own 
secret. And—well—it placed them 
on an equality for each to have a 
history hidden in the past. Of course he 
would have preferred for his betrothed 
never to have liked anyone but himself ; 
yet the knowledge that she had done so 
made her of more importance in his eyes. Nita the 
child had been very sweet and charming, but Nita 
the woman held a deeper fascination for him; for, as 
he told himself, he was no boy to care for a girl just 
out of the schoolroom—he had passed his thirtieth 
birthday ; and if his wife was to be a true helpmeet 
and companion to him, she must be a woman, with a 
woman's experience of the world. 

So busy was Lyon Armytage with thinking of Nita 
and her hidden love-story—how he would have liked 
to know “ that fellow’s name !’’—that he quite forgot 
the woman whose expected arrival at Merrion Court 
had precipitated him into his engagement. He 
hurried over his dinner, intending to persuade Nita to 
give up her walk to Mead Farm and accompany him 
to Folksleigh ; but, quick as he was, he found she had 
already started. 

“She hardly ate a mouthful! ” complained Myrrha. 
“She ’ll be faint long afore tea-time, though they 
has it earlier at the Farm than we do. But there’s 
all that walk first ; and the sun that hot it’s enough 
toscorch a body. I can’t think what’s come to Miss 
Nita not to eat her dinner.” 

“Miss Lane will look after her,” said Lyon, though 
not without a secret anxiety about her. 

He was surprised to find how disappointed he felt 
at her evident wish to escape from a further infliction 
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herself in a state of pupilage to any house where 
they may be willing to take her. 

Do not fall into this error. Remember Canon 
Kingsley’s words as to earnestness, and realise that 
this is a mighty thing you are about to undertake— 


* Do what thou dost as if the stake were Heaven, 
And that thy last deed ere the judgment day.” 


If it be in this spirit that a woman proposes to 
become a nurse, then she may rest contented that she 
is claiming the beautiful fulness of the promise, and 
all with any reverence in their nature will wish her 
“Good luck in the Name of the Lord.” 

But if it be not in this spirit, then let her become 
the something lower for which she is fitted, but not a 
hospital nurse. Mase E, Wotton. 
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of his company. Yet she had promised to marry him! 
Could she have repented already? He grew hot and 
cold at the thought; and then, with a rush, the re- 
membrance of Mrs. Angus Vaughan returned to him. 
If it were not for Lilian’s coming to the neighbour- 
hood he would offer to release Nita at once; but 
Lilian must not—shourld not—find him free, still 
wearing the willow for her sake; and there was no 
one but Nita Mainwaring for him to marry. 

Edgeley-cum-Derry singularly destitute of 
marriageable damsels of the class from which Mr. 
Armytage could take a wife. Derry was a mere ham- 
let on the other side of the hill beyond the church ; 
the only girls there were those who went out to 
service at the neighbouring farms. And in Edgeley 
itself who was there beside Nita? At the vicarage 
were none but young children, except for the boys. 
The doctor's family consisted of boys only ; and there 
was no one else. The swarm of girls that usually fills 
a country village was not to be found at Edgeley ; and 
no one ever seemed to invite girls to visit them. At 
Merrion Court (not that Lyon’s ambition soared so 
high asa wife possibly connected with the Merrions), 
as a rule, young men. only, came to stay. At Hurst- 
leigh there never were any visitors; and, nearer 
home, the vicar and Dr. Dormer asked their friends 
occasionally ; but the vicar’s wife and Mrs. Dormer 
seemed to have no one but brothers whom they ever 
wished to see. It was this frequent influx of mas- 
culine society into Edgeley that serced to make it 
difficult for Arthur Wyndham and Lyon Armytage to 
decide on the man Juanita may have honoured by her 
preference. 

To be sure, reflected Lyon. caressing his beard with 
his long sunburnt fingers, to be sure there was 
Margaret Lane. She was about his own age; refined, 
self-possessed, fit to adorn any station in life. But it 
was doubtful if Margaret would have him, since she 
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had refused all other aspirants to her hand ; and it 
was more doubtful still if he would care to ask her. 
He liked Margaret very much; respected her highly ; 
thought her a capital friend for Nita, and so on; but 
marriage was another matter altogether. 

Still, if Nita regretted having accepted him! 
Should he go after her across the fields to Mead 
Farm, and tell her she need not marry him unless she 
But absurd that would be! She 
would surely think it was he who regretted, and she 
would instantly withdraw her promise to be his wife. 
And then how would life look? 

No; he would leave things as they were; and set 
to work to wean Nita’s love from “ that other fellow” : 
it was not to be permitted that she should go on caring 
for a fellow who did not seem to care about winning 
her. He must have shocking bad taste, whoever he 
was ; and certainly he did not deserve such a prize as 
Nita Mainwaring. 

And again Nita drove Lilian Vaughan from Lyon's 
thoughts as he went whistline across the common to 
Folksleigh, where his principal errand was to find a 
ring worthy of being worn by his future wife. 

Nita reached Mead Farm long before he got to 
Folksleigh ; but she was not too early to be welcome. 
All signs of the mid-day meal had vanished ; and 
Marvaret Lane had settled down to an afternoon's 
sewing in her little room over the porch where, later 
on, the climbing roses would peep in and nod their 
sweet heads at her when the west wind brought 
messages from afar. 

The quiet grey eyes, set deep in 
brightened when they caught sight of Nita crossing 
the last field ; and when the slight figure entered the 
old-fashioned garden, Miss Lane called to her through 
the open window. 

“Come straight up here, 
keep you.” 

“He is asleep,” said Nita, after a glance into the 
seat 8 


wished ? how 


the pale face, 


Nita. Don’t let father 


hall, which the Lanes used as a sitting-room. 
be up in a moment.” 

She coolly gathered one of Mr. Lane’s own red 
peonies, and, entering the hall where he snored 
sonorously in his arm-chair, she arranged it in his 
button-hole ; and then passed on up the stairs to the 
room she knew so well. 

* Mother has gone to Folksleigh with Mrs. Warren, 
so I have come for a long afternoon, Margaret.” 

“The longer the better,” replied Margaret, noting a 
change in the expressive face, and guessing there was 
something for her to hear. 

Nita was not one to beat about the bush. She had 
no sooner drawn her favourite chair to the window, 
having thrown her hat on another, and possessed her- 
self of some sewing to occupy her fingers and give 
her an excuse for not raising her eyes, than she 
began. 

* T have some news for you, Margaret.” 

* Have you, dear? Good, I hope.” 
~ That depends on how you look at it. IT am going 
to be married.’ 

“Has Mr. Wyndham a living, then?” 

* No; he has a chaplaincy abroad somewhere. But 
Iam not going to marry Mr. Wyndham.” 
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‘** Who, then?” 
“Lyon Armytage.” 
“Lyon Armytage!” 


If Nita had aimed at gur. 
prising her friend, she had succeeded thoroughly, “] 


should as soon have expected you to say Sir John 
Merrion. What has brought this about?” 

* T haven't a notion.” The corners of Nita’s mouth 
looked suspiciously like smiling. 

‘*You haven’t a notion? What do you mean, Nita? 
The man must have had some reason for asking you, 
and you for accepting him.” 

“I accepted him because he asked me, Margaret. | 
could not do so until he did, you know.” 

* But this is the first I have heard of your wishing 
him to ask you.” 

“IT am not sure that I did wish it. Seriously, 
Margaret,” raising her eyes for an instant, “I know 
no more about it than you do. He said it would 
make him happy if I accepted him, so I did.” 

* And what about Mr. Wyndham?” 

* He’s going away—I told you.” 

“And that is why you have accepted Mr. Armyt- 
age? Nita, dear. you are unhappy. I quite thought 
Mr. Wyndham——” 

* You are making a mistake, Margaret. 
care for Mr. Wyndham.” 

It was not possible to doubt the sincerity of the 
girl’s tone. But Margaret Lane was only the more 
mystified. 

“Mr. Armytage!” Perhaps she expected to get 
some explanation from the repetition of his name. 
“Mr. Armytage! The very last person I should have 
thought of in connection with you, Nita. I know yor 
always liked him in a friendly sort of way, but is that 


I do not 


’ 


feeling strong enough to marry on?” 

“He seems to be content,” murmured Nita, her head 
bent low over the convenient sewing. 

“Oh, he’s sure to be all right,” was the impatient 
retort. ‘Men generally know how to take care of 
themselves. I am thinking of you, Nita. Can you 
look me in the face and say you Lyon 
Armytage?” ‘ 

“Certainly not, Margaret.’ The head was still 
bent; but another little smile visited the tremulous 
* Would you have me so lacking in the bash- 


love 


lips. 
fulness proper to a newly engaged girl as to proclaim 
my feelings from the house-top? ” 

* It is no joking matter, Nita. At least answer me 
this, for my mind is troubled about you—are you 
happy?” 

Was she? Nita was not sure. She hesitated, iook- 
ing out across the garden and the fields beyond to the 
distant hills basking in the light and warmth of the 
May sunshine; the thought came to her that real 
happiness was as distant from her as those hills. The 
sun glanced sideways into the little room where she 
sat with Margaret Lane. A ray rested on Margaret's 
hair; but she, Nita, was still in the shade. By-and- 
by the sun would find her out. too: would it? The 
passionate yet dreamy dark eyes turned wistfully to 
the quiet face watching her. 

‘IT do not know, Margaret,” she said at last. 

“And you accepted him, Nita? Was it wise, 
dear!” 
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“T do not know,” she said again. “ But enough of 
my affairs. The thing is done, and cannot be undone. 
Now talk of yourself, Margaret. Have you heard 
from Walter?” 

Walter Ensor was Margaret’s affianced husband, 
though only Nita Mainwaring knew of the engage- 
ment. The Ensors had a farm not far from Mr. 
Lane’s, which for years had been managed by old Mr. 
Ensor and his sons, Edwin and Walter. Just before 
Mrs. Warren and her nephew came to Edgeley, Walter 
Ensor, who had always been more or less restless 
and unsettled, announced his intention of going to 
Canada. 

He asked Margaret Lane to go with him, and 
was so angry when she refused to leave her father, 
that he married the first girl he could persuade to 
have him, and took her to make a home for him in 
Canada. 

The marriage turned out a complete failure; and 
Walter Ensor ceased not to repent his ill-judged haste, 
which had brought punishment only on himself, 
until the day, seven years later, when his wife died, 
and he was free to turn his thoughts once more to 
his old sweetheart, who had never married, and whom 
he had not succeeded in entirely forgetting. 

A letter written to Margaret Lane six months after 
his wife’s death brought a reply that sent him to work 
with a will. She loved him still ; had never cared for 


‘anyone else ; but she was more determined than ever 


not to leave her father, who was now an old man, and 
who had no one left to look after him except herself. 
If Walter really wished to marry her, let him bring 
home enough money to buy Mead Farm of her father, 
and then he could settle down there and be his own 
master. 

Mr. Lane was in his daughter’s secret. He gave not 
a single hint, even to her, of his intention to make 
over the farm to her on her wedding morning, sup- 
posing Walter Ensor proved himself worthy of 
marrying her by following her suggestion. But that 
was the old man’s dream: to return the purchase- 
money to his son-in-law “to start housekeeping on,” 
and to make Margaret a present of the house and 
acres where she had worked so hard all her life. 

For the Lanes were landed proprietors in a small 
way. Mead Farm owned no Jandlord save Mr. Lane 
himself, who had inherited it from his father, and 
who would have liked to hand it on to his son. There 
was no son-—there never had been one; but there was 
Margaret ; and she could farm as well as any man in 
England, and keep the house fresh and dainty into 
the bargain. 

There was much to hear of Walter Ensor and his 
progress away in Canada. As Nita listened she 
recognised that there were differences and degrees in 
love. Her friend's almost lifelong affection for her 
old sweetheart was of very pale and feeble growth to 
the love that filled her own heart for Lyon Armytage 
—the man she had promised to marry because he had 
told her she could make him happy. 

The sun had found Nita out in her low chair by the 
time Margaret Lane had finished all she had to say 
about Walter, and a clink of tea-cups below intimated 
that tea-time had arrived. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
“HERE is Mr. Armytage coming to fetch you, Nita.” 

Margaret, shading her eyes from the sun's slanting 
rays as he sank towards the west, had seen and 
recognised the man approaching the farm from the 
lower fields. 

Nita was watching the sun: her eyes never seemed 
to shrink from its crimson glory. Margaret could no: 
decide if the colour in the girl’s face was a reflection 
of the rosy clouds surrounding the setting sun, or 
whether her words had brought it there. 

“Shall we go and meet him, Margaret? It will 
save him coming all the way.” 

“Perhaps he will be thirsty after his walk,’ sug- 
gested the hospitable mistress of the farm. “And 
there is no need for you to hurry now he has come. 
You might just as well stay to supper, Nita; it will 
be ready in a very few minutes.” 

Old Mr. Lane seconded the invitation with a 
cordiality there was no resisting, ere he started to 
meet Mr. Armytage and bring him to the farm. 

Nita made no demur; she was anxious to put off, as 
long as possible. the congratulations of the little home 
circle on her engagement ; though why, she could not 
have said. 

Lyon’s eyes sought his fiancée’s face rather 
anxiously, Margaret thought, as he came up with 
Mr. Lane; and relief flashed from them at Nita’s 
shy welcoming smile—relief and pleasure. 

“He’s all right,’ said Margaret to herself. “I 
knew it would be all right with him. But I wish I 
could feel sure about Nita. With all her openness, it 
is sometimes difficult to get at her thoughts.” 

Then she joined her father in offering congratula- 
tions to Lyon Armytage on his engagement. 

“Thank you,” he smiled, but spoke very earnestly ; 
“T feel myself to be a very fortunate man.” 

Nita met the look he bent on her, and thrilled at its 
tenderness, until she remembered that only yesterday 
she had seen him so full of thoughts of another 
woman as to be unconscious of her presence. 

She was very silent while they had supper; and 
there was something very subdued in her manner 
when she went up to fetch her hat from the little 
room over the porch. 

Margaret was with her; and the two stood a few 
moments at the open window watching the warm 
glow stil! lingering in the west, though night was 
creeping over the land. The moon, only in her first 
quarter, hung low over the distant hills, taking a 
golden tinge as she neared the dusky west. 

“How lovely and peaceful it all is,” sighed Nita. 
“ What a pity life cannot be like it!” 

“Mine is, I think,” replied Margaret musingly. 
“Except for a thunderstorm or two, it has all been 
calm with me. And the thunderstorms were none of 
my seeking ; they were Walter's doing. You restless 
people are charged with electricity at times, I think. 
An entirely peaceful life would not suit you, Nita, 
nor you it.” 

‘Perhaps not. And yet peace seems the thing most 
to be desired. Happiness may be imperfect—joy un- 
attainable ; but peace, surely peace should be within 
the reach of everyone?” 
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“That may be. But don’t you think at your age 
you ought to be content with happiness? To prefer 
it, in fact?” 

“Yes. I am talking nonsense, Margaret. A scene 
like that always tempts me to talk nonsense. You are 


with her than when you are with me? Is that what 
you mean?” 

“No. Please do not pretend to misunderstand me, 
Lyon. Tell me about your afternoon. What did 


you do?” 





“ Nita arranged it in his button-hole.’—p. 134. 


right ; peace and I are not akin. Happiness is much, 
much better.” 

Was it Margaret’s fancy, or did she speak wist- 
fully ? 

Nita thrilled again when, turning their backs on 
the farm, she and Lyon started for home, and he 
drew her hand on to his arm with a satisfied air of 
appropriation, and kept hold of the slender fingers 
with a loving clasp. 

“ Alone at last! It has been such a long afternoon, 
sweetheart.” 

“Has it?” 

“ Haven’t you found it so?” 

“ Not particularly. You see, I had Margaret.” 

“And the time passes more quickly when you are 


“First I called at Dunleath to try and persuade 
Miss Mainwaring to reconsider her refusal to honour 
me with her company, but she had already departed 
for Mead Farm. Then I visited Mr. Ward to see if 
by any lucky chance Mrs. Dormer had returned his 
pony, and in a sufficiently fresh condition for it not 
to mind my driving it into Folksleigh ; but it was 
vain hope, though my request for the ‘hanimal.,’ 
added to two others our friend Ben had received 
during the morning, decided him to avail himself of 
the opportunity to purchase what he calls ‘a hass’ 
that has been offered him cheap, with a light cart 
attached—not permanently we will hope, for the 
‘hass’s’ sake. Business is evidently looking up with 
Ben Ward; and now the warm weather has come to 
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make people lazy, he onght to do a roaring trade by 
the hire of his * hanimals.’”’ 

Nita launghed—a laugh of pure merriment such as 
had not left her lips that day before. 

Lyon resumed, after helping her over a stile, and 
replacing her hand on his arm : Jeing reduced to 
walking, of course I took the short cut across the 
common to Folksleigh, where my first proceeding was 
to get this.” 

Nita’s hand was released for a moment while he 
searched in his waistcoat pocket for a ring, which he 
slipped on her “engaged” finger, raising the ringed 
hand to his lips when he had done so. Then both 
hands were held prisoners on his coat-sleeve as he 
continued— 

“T hope you will like it, dear; it was the best I 
could see.” 

“Thank you, Lyon; I am sure to like it. What did 
you do next?” 

How could he tell that the rapid beating of her 
heart seemed to half suffocate her, and that the 
passionate face was all fiushed and quivering in the 
darkness ? 

Slightly hurt by her apparent indifference, he went 
on to tell her of his other purchases—of the meeting 
with her stepmother and his aunt—of their all drink- 
ing tea at the Old Bear Inn—and of the drive home 
in the “ trap,” with a man in attendance to take it 
back to Folksleigh. Then he told her how surprised 
“they” were to hear of his eng: 
“they ” being Mrs. Mainwaring and Mrs. Warren. 

“And so glad, dear! Already my aunt has suy- 
gested that they shall set up housekeeping together 
when I have taken you away. You won’t want to 
live at Edgeley, will you, Nita?” 

It had never occurred to her as possible that she 





rement to Nita; 


would ever live anywhere else, unless she went back 
to Spain, where she had been born, and where her 
early childhood had been chiefly passed ; for she had 
been a delicate little thing, and her father had feared 
the keen airs and chill fogs of England might nip his 
fragile blossom in the bud. Her reply to Lyon's 
question was, however, as quietly spoken as though 
the matter had received her careful consideration. 

“T shall be content to live where you like, Lyon.” 

He drew a long breath of intense relief. Since 
hearing that Lilian Vaughan purposed making her 
home temporarily at Merrion Court, he had longed to 
get away from the neighbourhood altogether. 

“TI think I have buried myself too long here al- 
ready, Nita. It was all very well, perhaps, while I 
was about those philosophical essays; but I shall not 
do much with fiction, I foresee, unless I live where 
there are more people to write about. I cannot 
imagine characters; I must have real people to put 
into my story—people who lead more stirring lives 
than the quiet folk about us here. I should like to 
live in London, Nita, if you don’t mind.” 

“T don’t mind,” she assured him. ‘London is al- 
ways full of interest.” 

“Yes; that’s just it. There is no interest here : 
nothing doing from year’s end to year’s end. And 
you won't lose your people. 
saying at tea-time that when the boys leave school she 


Mrs. Mainwaring was 
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must make a home for them in London, where they 
would have to go immediately. Ani I think Aunt 
Sybil will be glad to return to her old life; she only 
came here to humour me. I wanted to drop out of 
the world for a time.” 

He did not add that the world had now found him 
in his retreat, in the person of the woman he had 
hoped he should never see again. He went on talking 
of his work, and of other things, with a freedom that 
showed Nita how entirely he was taking her into his 
life—save for that one locked chamber of the past. 
She felt keenly interested, and gave her opinion and 
offered her advice in a way she had never before 
dared to do, though they had had many confidential 
chats during the years they had known each other. 

That walk through the semi-darkness along the 
lanes brought them very near to each other; and 
when, just before entering the village, Lyon stopped, 





and, passing an arm round her shoulders, kissed her 
lingeringly, some of the electric joy that rushed 
through Nita’s veins communicated itself to him as 
it had done in the morning ; so that he wondered 
at himself as they went on again; for he had 
not anticipated any rapturous happiness as a result 
of his engagement. 

Their reception at Dunleath brought both back to 
a commonplace view of their new relations to each 
other. 

Mrs. Warren was still too surprised to do more than 
kiss Nita affectionately and say how glad she would 
be to have her for a niece ; but Mrs. Mainwaring had 
already gone, mentally, into the subject of £ s. d., 
and her congratulation took the form of a whispered 
“Now you won't have to slave your life out at that 
horrid teaching, Nita,” which showed that a helpless 
woman need not necessarily be an unpractical one—in 
theory at any rate. 

Nita flushed with annoyance, fearful lest Lyon 
should have heard her stepmother’s words; but he 
was not near enough for that, though he saw the 
flush and the slight contraction of the finely pencilled 
brows ; and, guessing Mrs. Mainwaring had said some- 
thing which jarred on the girl’s excited nerves, he 
turned the conversation to the ladies’ shopping, and 
bade them confess their extravagance in the matter 
of purchases. 

As usual, when ieft to herself. Mrs. Mainwaring had 
bought several things, for which she had no use, 
because they were “bargains.” She never could be 
brought to see that unnecessary articles are always 
expensive, and more or less sheer waste of money. 

But trifles of this sort had no power to worry Nita 
that evening, although she foresaw that when they 
were alone her stepmother would confess that she 
had returned from Folksleigh with an empty purse. 
and how she was to pay the week’s bills she knew not, 
unless Nita could he!p her. 

The girl determined to postpone this confession 
until the morning. She declared she was tired, 
and asked them to excuse her. Lyon started up at 
once, saying with self-reproach— 

“Of course you are tired! I ought to have seen it. 
Come, aunt, let us go.” 

“No; please do not hurry!” Nita spoke so 
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earnestly that he could not help seeing she wished 
them to stay a little longer. “Only I—I know you 
won't mind my going off.” 

She kissed her stepmother and Mrs. Warren, and 
held out her hand to Lyon; but he was not going to 
waive his right to more than that. He followed her 
into the tiny hall, carefully closing the door behind 
them, and took her into his arms, repeating— 

‘*T ought to have seen how tired you are.” 

“But I am not very tired.” she confessed, “It is 
only that I want to put off a talk with mother until 
the morning. If you will stay another half-hour I 
can pretend to be asleep when she comes up-stairs.” 

He was rather disappointed at the absence of the 
electric thrill he had already twice felt when his lips 
touched Nita’s; he might as well have kissed a 
statue for all the satisfaction he got from that good- 
night caress. 

But Nita had lost all pleasure in her engagement 
since her stepmother’s whisper had given it the 
appearance of a convenient escape from work she 
loathed. 

She went to her room after parting from Lyon 
Armytage ; but she felt no desire to go to bed. Lock- 
ing the door, thus securing herself against possible 
intrusion, she sat by her open window in the dark and 
looked out at the night. 

Was marriage always more or less of a convenient 
arrangement for one of the two entering into its 
bonds? Was it a convenient arrangement for Lyon 
as well as herself? Though she knew no thought of 
personal advantage had been in her mind when she 
promised to be his wife; the casting vote with her 
had been his assurance that she could make him 
happy. She loved him so entirely that his happiness 
was her chief consideration; she was ready to 
sacrifice herself to any extent to promote his well- 
being. Not, of course, that it was any sacrifice to 
look forward to being his wife, except that—he did 
not love her; and to know herself unloved, and yet 
belonging to him, was a knowledge that held much 
pain. Yet, if love was only to bring him suffering 
such as it had brought her, she would rather—much 
rather—he should never know it. 

“But he has known it—for another woman!” she 
fiercely thought, “and that is why he cannot care for 
me. But cannot I win him from her? Surely it 
should not be pain to him to love me—to whom he is 
so dear? He says I can make him happy. I will try 
to forget that other woman—I will try and not 
puzzle over his reason for wishing to marry me. He 
has promised to tell me all the story when I am his 
wife ; and I—I have promised to tell him then the 
name of the man I love! Can I ever do it when he 
does not care for me!” Swift blushes swept her 
cheeks at the remembrance of that rash promise. 

Then she tried to plan a way out of it; and then 
her thoughts became a sort of tired chaos, and she 
gave herself up to the influence of the quiet scene 
stretched out before her under the summer stars ; and 
whether it was through weariness, or through her 
unconscious innocent desire to do always what was 
right, or through the absolute unselfishness of her 
love for Lyon Arrayte ge, as she sat alone with her 


conscience and with her spotless past—spotless in spite 
of many faults committed, for all had been repented 
of—a measure of the peace she had wished for came 
to her in the perfect stillness. 

She had not moved when the sound of doors open. 
ing, and voices below, warned her that Lyon and his 
aunt would be leaving the house in another moment, 
and she must draw back if she did not wish them to 
see her. 

Did Lyon turn, when he reached the gate, to look 
up at her window? Nita had a curious fancy that he 
knew she was there, behind the curtain, watching 
him. At any rate he hummed a few bars of one of his 
favourite songs, “ Good-night, beloved,” as he passed 
up the road with his aunt. 

But a sudden pang shot into Nita’s heart, robbing 
it of its newly arrived peace ; for he was probably 
thinking of that Dream Face which haunted him from 
the past. 

And was he thinking of it still, that, having seen 
Mrs. Warren safely into the house, he should come 
out again—evidently too restless to think of sleep yet 
awhile ? 

Nita saw the glow of his cigar as he stood outside 
the gate of Ivy Cottage, facing towards the village. 
Then he came slowly down the road again, and 
lingered by Dunleath. Was he watching her window, 
thinking of her? She trembled so that she shook the 
curtain she held, and the rings on the brass pole 
overhead jingled a little. 

At that moment she heard her stepmother come 
up-stairs and pause outside her door. 

“Nita! Are you asleep, dear?” 

But Nita gave no sign, and the footsteps passed on. 

Lyon Armytage passed on, too; that is to say, he 
turned back towards his own house. But Nita heard 
his firm, quick tread farther up the road, and she 
guessed he was making for the common. 

She was about to close her window partially and 
prepare for bed, when her heart gave a leap of 
passionate gladness: borne to her through the still 
night air came the voice she loved so well, singing— 

*** Nita, Juanita! 
Ask thy soul if we should part ! 
Nita, Juanita ! 
Lean thou on my heart. 


” 


CHAPTER VII. 
* VERY small for her age, is she not 

Lady Merrion had driven her long-tailed ponies 
to meet the train by which she expected Angus 
Vaughan’s widow and child. The latter, a dark, 
insignificant, elf-like little mortal, looking wonder- 
fully small in her black things, was seated with her 
back to the ponies, regarding Lady Merrion with un- 
diluted awe. 

Most people felt a certain amount of awe when 
brought face to face with the stately dignity of the 
mistress of Merrion Court ; so it was no wonder that 
little Ethel Vaughan, used to snubs and neglect from 
her fairy-like mother, was troubled in her young mind 
as to the treatment she might expect at the hands of 
this majestic-looking lady. 
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Lilian Vaughan, placidly conscious of the becoming 
etect of her deep mourning on her fair beauty, replied, 
without looking at the atom of humanity she had 
brought into the world— 

“Small? Of course she’s small. I don’t believe 
she ever means to grow. She is the laziest child I 
ever met with. No one would think her a day more 
than four.” 

* And she is six?” 

“Six and a half.” 

“T don't know what Miss Mainwaring will do with 
her,’ resumed Lady Merrion, regarding the child with 
a gravity that set the poor mite’s teeth chattering 
with fearful anticipation. “ You know I wrote you 
that I had made arrangements for Ethel to take 
lessons with the little Hursts. But she looks so 
ridiculously small to be handed over to a governess. 
Miss Mainwaring may object to be troubled with 
her.” 

“She's no trouble, for the matter of that!” said 
Ethel’s mother. with the air of one who had done her 
duty and brought up her child in the way it should 
go. ‘ What sort of person is this Miss Mainwaring?” 

“She is the daughter of our late rector—a charming 
girl, half Spanish; Mr. Mainwaring’s first wife was 
an Andalusian.” 

“Oh, a mere girl? She has no business to object to 
teach any pupils presented to her.” 

“I did not say she would be likely to object to 
teach her, my dear, and if you are sure the child will 
be no trouble ——” 

“She had better not!” said the child’s mother, with 
alauzh that made Ethel tremble. 

“Then there ’s another thing—most unfortunate— 
happening just now. Mrs. Hurst is quite put out 
about it, and thinks Miss Mainwaring might have 
waited a year or two. She is to be married in 
August.” 

“Oh! Well, my visit should be over by then, or 
you will be tired of me, Lady Merrion. Think! 
This is only the first of June.” 

“T hope you will stay longer than that, my dear. I 
was always so fond of Angus that his widow and 
child are welcome to make their home with me, if 
they will.” Behind the words was an unspoken hope 
that the speaker's son might see fit to take a fancy to 
his cousin’s widow, and make her mistress of Merrion 
Court. “ But it is really annoying about Miss Main- 
waring, fer there is no one in the neighbourhood to 
take her place. I believe she would be content to 
wait, only Mr. Armytage is so impatient.” 

“Mr. Armytage—what Mr. Armytage ? There 
was no lack of interest in the blue eyes as Lilian 
eagerly asked this question. 

“Lyon Armytage, the author of those essays people 
are talking so much about.” Lady Merrion spoke 
calmly enough ; no rumour of a former connection 
between Lilian and Lyon Armytage had ever reached 


” 


her ears. 

The young widow sank back into her corner of the 
phaeton, and for a moment said nothing; then she 
spoke in rather a hard voice. 

“T have heard of him. 
years ago. So he is going to be married !” 


I believe I met him once— 
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“Yes. He is in a terrible hurry about it. They 
have only been engaged a week ; but they have known 
each other for years, so I daresay it is all right.” 

Only been engaged a week! It was a fortnight 
since she had met Horace Pemberton, and had told 
him that she was going to Merrion Court for a long 
Had Horace written to his friend? And had 
his news anything to do with this engagement—this 
most unwelcome and unexpected engagement of the 
man Lilian Vaughan had anticipated bringing once 
more to her feet ? 

It had been arranged that Ethel should be driven 
to Hurstleigh every morning to share Nita Main- 
waring’s instruction of Marion and Olive Hurst. 
Mrs. Angus Vaughan decided to take her little 
dauchter herself the first morning. 

“T want to see what Miss Mainwaring is like ; and 
it is necessary someone, with authority to speak. 
should satisfy her that Ethel is not the baby she 
looks,” she said laughingly. 

Ethel, who was not without thoughts of her own, 
though she never dared utter them aloud, envied the 
children she saw playing by the roadside as she was 
driven to face this fresh trial—a whole houseful of 
strange people, and amongst them a being she could 


stay. 


picture as nothing less terrible than an ogress, after 
the pictures her nurse had drawn for her edification, 
of governesses in general, and this half-Spanish one 
in particular. 

But the first gleam of comfort the lonely little 
heart had felt since Angus Vaughan’s death came to 
the child from Nita Mainwaring’s great dark eyes. 
When the trio—Mrs. Hurst, Lilian Vaughan. and 
Ethel—entered the schoolroom, Nita’s glance had first 
rested admiringly on the fair loveliness of this very 
youthful-looking widow ; but when it travelled down- 
wards to the sad-faced little mortal, trying to hide 
herself behind the rustling silk so decorously covered 
with crape, the girl’s heart went out to the tiny 


thing. She made a step forward, but stopped as Mrs. 
Hurst's even tones pronounced an_ introduction 


between Lyon Armytage’s affianced wife and the 
beautiful creature whose eyes—half-veiled by heavy 
lids and long lashes—took in every detail of the girl's 
face and figure, recognising the fact that her rival 
was a powerful one. 

Nita’s manners were always perfection; a graceful 
courtesy and thoughtful tact came as naturally to her 
as the instinct to breathe. But when she had said 
and done all that courtesy demanded of her towards 
the two ladies, her glance returned to Ethel, and she 
held out her hand, saying— 

“Tf you are a short little girl for your age, that is 
no reason why you should not some day grow tall and 
big, is it? Perhaps, if you are very industrious in 
trying to learn, you will hare to grow, so as to make 
room inside your head for all I have to teach you.” 

‘Shake hands with Miss Mainwaring, Ethel,” said 
Mrs. Vaughan coldly, as the child held back, not 
knowing whether she was at liberty to respond to 
this kindly advance. 

Nita kissed the elfish little face, and drew a chair 
to the table, near her own, for her new pupil. 

“Two hours will be long enough this first morning, 
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Miss Mainwaring,” said Lilian, graciously, anxious to 
propitiate Lyon Armytage’s fiancée ; “I will return 
for her then, and shall like to know what you think 
of her. I believe she is a terrible little dunce.” 
Then she sailed out of the room with Mrs. Hurst, 
whom she persuaded to drive with her to pass the 
time. She wished to see Edgeley, and to have Lyon's 
house pointed out to her. 

Mrs. Hurst was complaisance itself. She was 
always ready to be polite to Lady Merrion’s visitors, 
though she objected to have her daily routine upset 
by inviting people to stay at Hurstleigh. She in- 
dicated all the spots of interest as they drove along, 
and gave her companion due notice of their approach 
to Edgeley. Lilian inwardly panted with impatient 
anxiety, lest the house she so desired to see should 
not be thought worthy of mention by Mrs. Hurst. 
She did not want to appear to know Mr. Armytage, or 
to feel any special interest in him, therefore she had 
to trust to his being of sufficient local importance to 
inducé her cicerone to include his name in her 
description of houses and people. 

“That is the vicarage,’ said Mrs. Hurst, not 
thinking it necessary to call attention to anything so 
obvious as the church. * You will like the vicar and 
his wife; they are very pleasant people. And now we 
are in the village proper: a quaint straggling place, 
is it not? Much approved of by artists, I believe. 
The first of those four houses you see at the end is 
where Miss Mainwaring lives, and the last is occupied 
by our local celebrity, Mr. Armytage, whom she is 
soon to marry—much to my discomfiture, for I shall 
not be able to replace her, I fear, without having a 
resident governess. That is the curate, Mr. Wyndham, 
coming from the second house; he lodges there. But 
I am told he is leaving: they rarely stay more than 
two or three years, and the last three have each fallen 
in love with Miss Mainwaring. Dr. Dormer resides 
in the next house: he is the only medical man this 
side of Folksleigh.” 

Mrs. Hurst’s last words were spoken to deaf ears. 
On passing Ivy Cottage Lilian leant forward to scan 
each window with a searching glance. Lyon was at 
work in his den beyond the drawing-room ; he raised 
his: head at the sound of wheels, and they recognised 
each other—those two who had not met for nearly 
ten years. 

But neither gave any sign. He stared coolly, as at 
a stranger passing his window, and she withdrew her 
eyes with a haughty movement of her head, and 
turned as if to listen to what Mrs. Hurst was saying. 
But she was all tumult within—this fair beautiful 
woman. She had loved Lyon Armytage years ago, 
and her love had never died; he still had power to 
stir her, even as he stirred Nita Mainwaring. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AND what of him who had thus unexpectedly seen 
the Dream Face that haunted his past? He had 
dreaded this moment, shrinking from it as from a 
test to which he felt himself unequal. He sat there 
without moving, his eyes fixed on the spot where her 
presence had been. Save for a momentary surprise, 
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he was conscious of no mental disturbance—no heart- 
throbbings such as he had been wont to feel at the 
mere remembrance of his lost love’s eyes. 

He had seen her again, and he had remained 
unmoved by the sight. He could hardly believe it; 
it seemed too good to be true. Had Nita already 
exorcised that old love? He felt a rush of tenderness 
at the remembrance of her dark piquante face lit up 
by those glorious Southern eyes. And yet, had it not 
been for that dread of meeting Lilian Vaughan, he 
would, perhaps, never have thought of winning Nita 
for his own. 

“IT believe I shall love the child when I have her 
all to myself away from here—away from her!” he 
said to himself ; “not with the old feeling, of course ; 
that can only come to a man once in a lifetime, I 
suppose ; but I shall get very fond of my little Nita, 
I fancy.” 

He dipped his pen in the ink and tried to get to 
work again—tried to put out of his mind the surprise 
and relief he felt at the calmness with which he had 
looked on the fair face of Angus Vaughan’s widow. 

And the carriage, drawn by Lady Merrion’s thorough- 
breds, having turned off from the village, went rolling 
along the lanes in the direction of Hurstleigh, taking 
with it a passionate heart, and a determined will that 
refused to acknowledge defeat; and heart and will 
were both set on winning Lyon Armytage back to his 
old allegiance. 

The two hours had passed very quickly for Ethel, 
who had been enjoying the novel experience of finding 
herself treated with gentle consideration. Nita soon 
found that the child was no dunce, in spite of her 
shyness, and the young governess had a suspicion, 
before the morning was over, that that shyness was 
not natural to the little maiden ; for Ethel once or 
twice showed possibilities of a quick sense of humour, 
and an underlying fearlessness surprising in so young 
a child. 

“She is a most interesting pupil,’ was Miss Main- 
waring’s unasked-for verdict when Mrs. Vaughan re- 
entered the schoolroom, to claim her Caughter. “ Her 
memory is remarkably good, and I think she will be 
quick to learn.” 

“Her father had a wonderful memory,” said 
Lilian, rather absently: “she takes entirely after him. 
People sometimes refuse tc believe that she is my 
child. Iam glad you think you can put up with her, 
Miss Mainwaring. I wish ycu would come and stay 
at the Court and take charge of her altogether; I am 
sure Lady Merrion would not object.” 

“But my mother would!” replied Nita, laughing. 
“ T assure you I could not be spared, Mrs. Vaughan.” 

“And yet—I hope I am not presuming too much in 
saying so—but Lady Merrion and Mrs. Hurst both tell 
me that Mrs. Mainwaring will have to spare you 
entirely a couple of months hence.” 

“That is different,’ Juanita spoke with a quiet 
dignity that warned her rival not to take liberties 
with her, “though it may serve as an explanation for 
my wish not to leave home for a single day until 
then.” 

In spite of the warning, Lilian Vaughan could not 
resist replying— 
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“Mr. Armytage lives next door to you, or almost 
next door, doesn’t he? Mrs. Hurst pointed out the 
houses as we drove through the village. I can quite 
understand your reluctance to leave the neighbour- 
hood.” 

A hot flush rose to Nita’s face ; but the presence of 
her pupils helped her to restrain herself. Taking no 
notice of Lilian’s words, or of herself, the young 
governess resumed the history lesson she had been 
viving. 

Mrs. Vaughan had the grace to feel ashamed of 
herself--or the sense to see she had made a mistake. 
It was difficult to guess at the actual motive prompt- 
ing her as she held out her hand with a deprecatory 
amile, saying — 

“Don’t be vexed with me, Miss Mainwaring. I 
have been spoilt by always being allowed to say what 
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comes uppermost. That sort of thing suits the 
frivolous society I am accustomed to. But I see it 
will not do for you; I inust only say what I mean to 
you.” 

Nita was only half-appeased ; but she was too well- 
bred to refuse to accept the apology, though the 
intended compliment to her sincerity was most dis- 
tasteful coming from this stranger. who could not 
possibly know whether she possessed the quality or 
not. 

Lilian Vauyhan left the schoolroom, taking Ethel 
with her, and Nita finished the day’s duties as well as 
she could, considering the annoyance she was still 
feeling. 

Lyon Armytage—having found work a failure after 
the interruption to his thoughts caused by his recog- 
nition of Angus Vaughan’s widow—had started to 





“Her glance returned to Ethel, and she held out her hand.” 
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meet Nita, and at once perceived that something had 
put her out. 

“What is it, dear? Who has been worrying you?” 
ary fashion. 

She had not expected him to notice that there was 
anything amiss with her. She coloured warmly, 
partly with pleasure at this sign of his keen interest 
in anything touching her, and partly with vexation ; 
for how could she tell him what had put her 
out? And, even if she could, would he understand 
why it had annoyed her? So she only replied con- 
fusedly— 

“Mrs. Vaughan came into the schoolroom and 
interrupted us.” 

He was on the point of replying, “She drove past 
the Cottage, and interrupted me ;” but, while grasp- 
ing the ominous fact that her influence had already 
had its effect on both of them, he decided not to 
mention that he knew Lilian until he saw whether 
she intended meeting him as a stranger, or as an old 
acquaintance ; so he said instead — 

* How do you like her?” 

“T don’t like her at all.” Nita spoke with decision. 
“But she is very beautiful. One is bound to admire 
her.” 

“* Handsome is as handsome does,’”’ quoted Lyon. 
“Why don’t you like her?” 

Nita quoted in her turn— 

“*T do not love thee, Doctor Fell. 
The reason why I cannot tell ; 
But this alone | know full well, 
I do not love thee, Doctor Fell.’ 
I can’t tell you why, Lyon, but I don’t like her. I 
like little Ethel, though.” 

She talked of the neglected child, then questioned 
him as to his morning’s work; and Lilian Vaughan’s 
name was not mentioned again, but she remained in 
the thoughts of both. 

On Sunday they met face to face at the entrance 
to the churchyard—Lilian Vaughan and Lyon Army- 
tage. Lady Merrion accompanied the former, who 
hastened with slightly heightened colour to greet 
Nita, Mrs. Warren and Mrs. Mainwaring being still 
some paces down the road. 

With a queenly bow the grande dame of the neigh- 
bourhood acknowledged her consciousness of the pre- 
sence of those inferior mortals, Miss Mainwaring and 
Mr. Armytage; then turning to Lilian, she said— 

* Did you tell me you had met Mr. Armytage?” 

Lilian hesitated to claim acquaintance with the man 
who was regarding her with so cold a glance ; and, 
before she could reply, he said, raising his hat rather 
stiffly, Nita thought— 

“T have not had the honour of meeting Wis. Angus 
Vaughan.” 

The fair face of Angus Vaughan’s widow grew very 
white ; woman of the world as she was, she could not 
help showing for those few seconds that she was 
suffering keenly ; but only Lyon Armytage noticed 
the pallor, and he withdrew his eyes from her face at 
once, with a faint sense of disturbance in his own 
breast. 

Lilian passed on into the church after Lady 


Merrion, though not without exchanging bows with 
Mrs. Warren, who came up just then with Mrs, 
Mainwaring. 

Nita’s surprise was great, for Mrs. Warren had not 
said she knew Mrs. Vaughan, though the young 
widow had been mentioned more than once in her 
presence. 

That afternoon when Nita went in to tea at Ivy 
Cottage, after a long ramble with Lyon, she put her 
surprise into words. 

“T had no idea you and Mrs. Vaughan were 
acquainted, Mrs. Warren.” 

“It was years ago, dear, when she was a girl—not 
a very good girl. I should not have resumed the 
acquaintance if she had not chosen to do so.” 

Nita was on the point of asking if Lyon had known 
her also, but she remembered his significantly uttered 
words that morning—*I have not had the honour of 
meeting Mrs. Angus Vaughan "—and she knew now, 
without any telling, that they had met before Lilian 
was married. She knew Lilian’s was the Dream Face 
that haunted Lyon Armytage. She was glad the 
widow was not at evensong; to her fanciful mind it 
seemed henceforth as though the sun went behind a 
cloud when little Ethel’s mother was present. 

But she grew very fond of the child, who developed 
a strong attachment for this wholly unexpected sort 
of governess. Mrs. Vaughan, observant for once of 
her little daughter's “ whims,” placed no obstacle in 
the way when Nita, wishing to brighten her small 
pupil’s lonely existence, asked permission to take her 
home with her to spend the rest of the day. This was 
about a week after Mrs. Vaughan’s arrival at Merrion 
Court. 

Ethel was delighted. She took a violent fancy to 
Nita’s gentle stepmother ; and she showed no shyness 
when Lyon entered upon the scene, and, gravely in- 
specting her, asked Nita if she had borrowed an elf 
from Dwarf-land. 

“T am not an elf,” she replied for herself before 
Nita could say a word. ‘They are yards smaller than 
I am—yards ; aren't they, Miss Mainwaring ?” 

“Then it is no wonder I have never yet succeeded 
in seeing one,” said Lyon, still speaking gravely. 

After dinner he suggested they should sketch the 
pa 

“We must both do it, Nita, for people would not be 
able to see only one drawing of her.” 

Ethel forgave him the implied slight on her size in 
her delight at being “drawn.” 

“But don’t let us stay in, Lyon,” said the sun-loving 
Nita. “Let us go on the common ; there is no breeze 
to-day.” 

“The common!” he exclaimed with a tragic air. 
“You would venture on that well-nigh limitless 
expanse to make a portrait of yon elfin form? Out 
upon you! She would be lost to view in the all- 
pervading ethereal azure !” 

“Jsn’t he talking nonsense, Miss Mainwaring?” 
inquired Ethel in an audible whisper. “It sounds 
like it.” 

* So it does, dear,” agreed her governess; “but we 
must make allowances always for people who write 
books ; they get more words in their heads sometimes 
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than they know what to do with ; so they have to let 
them come out anyhow.” 

“T see.” 

Henceforth Miss Vaughan regarded Mr. Armytage 
from a new and very indulgent point of view. 

Lyon, shaking his fist at his laughing sweetheart, 
gave utterance to more words, the meaning of all of 
them not being apparent to their young guest. 

“Go you to the common with sketch-books and 
pencils, and strike your tent by the perpetual may- 
pole. I follow with Ben Ward's ‘ hass,’ on which to 
mount our model.” 

“What dues he mean, Miss Mainwaring? 
afunny man. Is he always like it?” 

“ Not always, dear.” 

In truth, Nita’s lover had of late developed a new 
mood—arrived in place, apparently, of the old dark 
mood—he seemed to have grown years younger during 
the past few weeks, becoming now and then so down- 
right boyish that Nita told him he would have to 
shave his beard—that such nonsensical pranks were 
not suitable for his apparent age; thanks, partly, to 
that beard, he looked years older than he was. 

Singing as she went, for very happiness, Nita made 
her way, accompanied by Ethel, across the common to 
where the maypole stood —a relic of olden days, 
though it was not so very many years since the lads 
and lasses of the neighbourhood assembled on Edgeley 
Common to do homage to their chosen queen on the 
first of May. 

Here, presently, Lyon Armytage joined them, 
leading by the halter the pretty little donkey pur- 
chased by the blacksmith for the furtherance of his 
custom as hirer-out of conveyances. 

“ Achitophel was reluctant to come,” observed Lyon, 
tying his charge to the maypole; “he was engaged 
in the mundane process of eating. But I made Ben 
understand that he was wanted in the interests of 
art; and he was at once made over to me for the space 
of two hours.” 

“He’s a dear little donkey,” said Ethel enthusiastic- 
ally, stroking the long nose with caressing touch. 
“What is he for? And what did you call him?” 

“T called him by his name—Achitophel,” replied 
Lyon. “His use, for this afternoon, is to make visible 
to Miss Wainwaring and myself a certain elfin sprite 
who is present somewhere on this common.” 

“Now you are talking nonsense again,” said Ethel 
severely. “I don’t believe that is his real name, for 
one thing! Kit—no—Assitfell doesn’t sound like a 
name, though, of course, ‘ass’ is another word for 
donkey.” 

“Ben Ward knows as much as that,’ murmured 
Lyon, with a twinkle in his eye. ‘“ Now, little one, let 
me mount you.—Be still, Achitophel, and receive your 
dainty burden graciously.” 

“Are you going to draw me on his back?” asked 
Ethel eagerly, as she was lifted to that slight eleva- 
tion. “And és it really his name? ” 

“Does your youngest pupil ask all her questions in 
couples, Miss Mainwaring?” inquired Mr. Armyt- 
age. 

“No,” answered Ethel for herself, 
really called Assitfell ; ” 


He is such 


“But is he 
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Lyon nodded. 

“That pronunciation is as near as most people will 
get,” he observed, arranging his model’s scanty 
skirts to the best advantage. “ The donkey’s original 
name was Polonius,” he continued, “ but our friend 
the blacksmith, who has recently bought him, did not 
like it. He said it reminded him of sausages, for 
which he has a great liking, but should not for the 
future be able to enjoy the sight of, if his donkey al- 
Ways suggested a sausage to him. He asked me to 
suggest a name; and as he had represented his new 
purchase as difficult to manage—the prince of 
rebels, in fact, and as artful as he is big—not to say 
downright deceitful, if a damb animal can be said to 
be deceitful—I ventured to hint at Achitophel as an 
appropriate change.” 

“Was he that?” inquired Ethel with brief vague- 


ness. 





“He was. Now, if you can sit fairly still, Miss 
Mainwaring and I will try and ‘draw’ you.” 

The child sat like a little statue, not even turning 
her head to see what her “ mount” was so busy about, 
when, after a short time, an intermittent jerk 
suggested occupation of some sort on the part of 
Achitophel. 

Nita and Lyon, interested in their work, were too 
preoccupied to notice that the artful little animal 
had contrived to undo with his teeth the careless knot 
the latter had deemed sufficient to keep him a 
prisoner. It was plainly an old accomplishment of 
Master Achitophel’s, as was the sudden kick of his 
hind legs with which he started across the common in 
the direction of his only half-consumed meal. 

Ethel's curiosity getting the better of her desire to 
do as she was bid, she had looked round at the moment 
the rope fell loose, and had caught at it with one 
hand and at the halter with another as the donkey 
gave his unexpected kick. 

Small as she was, a groom at Merrion Court had 
already given it as his opinion that little Miss 
Vaughan could “stick on” to anything that chose to 
run; and she certainly proved him correct in the 
present instance. She uttered a cry of real pleasure 
as the donkey galloped off with her. 

Lyon started in pursuit, Nita’s cry of terrified 
dismay urging him on; but he was no match for the 
swift Achitophel, whose speed increased as the dis- 
tance lessened between him and the blacksmith’s 
stable. Across the common he went at a stretch- 
gallop: so far all was well, for Ethel stuck to his 
back like a limpet to its shell. But how about the 
steep slope down to the village? Even here all was 
well ; with the instinct of a born acrobat. the child, 
keeping her hold of rope and halter, clung to the 
donkey’s neck, literally lying face downwards on 
his back; she had contrived to wriggle into that 
position from sheer determination not to fall, so 
keenly was she enjoying her little adventure. Her 
natural fearlessness stood her friend; and Lyon 
Armytage, still following at a distance, felt immensely 
relieved when he saw that she and Achitophel did not 
part company even going down that grassy incline. 

Into the middle of the village went the excited 
donkey with the juvenile Mazeppa on his back. One 








or two tried to stop him, but the weather was too hot 
for much energy: and as others called out to “ Let 
’un bide!” no actual obstacle appeared until the 
blacksmith’s forge came in view, Ben—unocecupied for 
standing outside smoking. 

he exclaimed ; “and 


the moment 
“Tf it ain't my little hass!” 

what in name of wonder have ‘un got ‘n's back?” 
As Achitophel and Ethel approached from the left, 

Lady Merrion driving her ponies, Ethel’s mother at 


her side, came from the right, and all met at the 


forge. 
“Ethel! what mad prank is this?” asked Lilian 
sternly. ‘And pray where is Miss Mainwaring?” 


she added. 
All the child’s fearlessness had gone. 





QUIVER. 


She slid to 








**T have not had the honour of meeting Mrs. Angus Vaughan.’ ”—p. 142. 


the ground and stood trembling like the veriest 
culprit. 

“They were drawing me, mamma, and Assitfell got 
loose, and ran away with me.” 

“Who were drawing you, pray? And _ have the 
goodness to say the donkey fell, if you please.” 

‘But he didn’t fall. mamma! It’s his name.” 

“Little Miss is right, mum,” said Ben. “Her 
leddyship will tell you the hass is mine; and Mr. 
Harmytage he named it. and Hassitfell it is, sure 
Here he comes, too, after little Miss, no 


’ 


‘nough, 
doubt, if so be she’s with Miss Nita.’ 

As the blacksmith concluded—-not very lucidly— 
Lyon came running up. 


(To be continued.) 
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O my Soul, with all thy Powers. 
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rest 3. Far as east and west are parted, | 4. From eternity enduring 
He our sins hath sever’d thus ; To eternity, the Lord, 
got As a father, loving-hearted, Still His people’s bliss ensuring, 
he Spares his son, He spareth us; | Keeps His covenanted word : 
For He knows our feeble frame, Yea, with truth and righteousness, 


He remembers whence we came. Children’s children He will bless. 
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CHILDREN OF HUNGER. 


BY F. M. HOLMES, 


(With Illustrations photographed from life.) 


QUELCH — squelch — 
squelch ! 


“Oh dear ! how my 
boots do let the water in. 
And how it does rain !”’ 


“Never mind. You ‘ll 
soon get there now.” 
“Oh, it does seem so 


long!’ 

~ Taint far now, ‘Aryet.” 

“Ah! you’ve had brek- 
fust, you ’ave, Sam.” 

“ Ain't you, then?” 

There was no answer, but 
the wofully pallid and 
hunger - bitten little face 
told the sad tale sufficiently 
to the experienced eye of 





EXPECTATION. the boy. 
*“ Ah, I’m like that some- 

“The money wot goes for the fees 

It’s hard—clemmin’ is.” 


times,” he said. 
ought to buy the bread. 

The other child was about to answer, but a sharp fit 
of coughing prevented her. 

“ Well, “Aryet, how ’s yer mother this mornin’? ” 

“She’s very bad.” 

“ And yer father?” 

* He've bin out o’ work for a long time.” 

“You looks more fit to be in bed yourself than 
paddlin’ the streets on a wet mornin’.” 

“We gets summoned if I don’t go to school,” said 
the child simply. 

“ Yes, I know,” answered the neighbour. 
school, I say!” and he passed on. 

Now, it so happened that later on that same day 
(long before the days of free schools) a lady, whose 
name has since become deservedly well known—Mrs. 
Pennington, of 16, Crossfield Road, South Hampstead 
--Wwas visiting the house in which lived this child 


“Drat the 


whom we call “’Aryet.” 

She found a dreadful state of distress. 
was ill. the father had been for some time out of 
work, and the child herself, a delicate little girl, 
had now been seized with bronchitis. 


She had had no food to speak of for some days ; she 


had gone to school that wet morning in leaking boots, 


and without a morsel of breakfast; she returned home 


to no dinner, and had become during the day danger- 
ously ill. 


It is significant that this fresh catastrophe was met 
Not that 
he did not love his little daughter ; but now that she 
was really ill, he could obtain a doctor's certificate, 
and the torment of school fees and school attendance 
which had been worrying him to frenzy were for the 


by the father with a certain sense of relief. 


time set at rest. 
The scene changes to a room, not very far distant. 
where Mrs. Pennington narrated this incident, 


The mother 


“Something must be done,” said the sympathetic 
friends. “It isof no use to drive the children starving 
to school, They cannot learn much like that. Their 
distress must be relieved.” 

Another friend was called into consultation. and he, 
too, agreed that something must be done. Further- 
more, he gave ten pounds that something should 
be done. <A fund was thus started, and fifty child- 
ren were selected, and dinners given to them in 
a room in Lisson Grove; while a few sympathising 
friends formed themselves into a committee for raising 
and wisely disbursing the money. Hence ‘The Board 
School Children’s Free Dinner Fund” came into being. 

That was twelve years ago. Now children attend- 
ing no fewer than forty schools are fed. Then the fee 
system was in full swing, worrying and hindering the 
work of the Board in the poorest districts. Now, of 
course, as everyone knows, it is abolished, and free 
education reigns supreme. But starving Board School 
children have not been abolished. 

“ Please, sir, may I go early this afternoon, sir?’ 

“What for?” 

“To buy a ha’pennyworth of pertaters.” 

“Why! Have you had no dinner?” 

«No, six.” 

* Any breakfast ?” 

*No,sir. Idid a job for teacher in the dinner-hour, 
and I want to get the pertaters.” 

Needless to say, the permission was given, and the 
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A PITEOUS PAIR. 


master noticed that the boy presently returned and 
shared his small portion of “ pertaters” with his 
brother—evidently as hungry as himself. 

In another school, in November, !893, a little girl 
startled and shocked her teacher by fainting clean 
away on a school bench from sheer want. ‘ Please do 
begin the dinners instantly,” the teacher wrote to 
Mrs. Pennington. “I will take any trouble to assist 
in organising them.” 

To the co-operation of the teachers much of the 
success of these operations is due; and Mrs. Penning- 
ton discovered that in almost every instance in which 
the teachers appealed for the dinners, they had been 
engaged in past days in feeding the worst cases of 
distress at their own cost. Judging by the reports of 
the teachers, the need for the dinners does not diminish 
with advancing years. 

As soon as it was known that a fund had been 
started for feeding starving Board School children, 
revelations of similar and even worse distress than 
that of little “’Aryet” poured in upon the com- 
mittee. 

They came from all quarters, and Mrs. Pennington, 
who has been the honorary secretary from the com- 
mencement, soon found she had a big task in hand. 
Every variety of detail accompanied these revelations 
of distress—some of them sadly pathetic, some pain- 
fully distressing. 

“Where is So-and-so to-day?” 

“So-and-so” was a gentle little child of ten, who 
used to come to the Lisson Grove dinners. Nobody 
knew where ‘‘So-and-so” was, so someone—we suspect 
Mrs. Pennington herself—set forth to discover the 
little girl. 

The lady found her shut up in a wretched dirty 
room, with somebody’s baby to watch, and a raw carrot 
for her food for the day. 
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Round the corner was her mother, a habitual 
drunkard, tippling at the “ public,” partly, no doubt, 
with the money earned by her child’s care of the 
infant; and the father—who was reported as being 
a respectable man—was lying incurably ill in an in- 
firmary. 

What would such a child have done but for the free 
dinners? To continue her story, her father seconded 
the efforts made to get her intoa “Home,” where, writes 
Mrs. Pennington, “she received excellent training, 
and has since done the utmost credit to it.” She is 
now a domestic servant, bearing an excellent character, 
and never fails to appear at Christmas-time with a 
little tribute of affection for a lady who was kind to 
her in the old days in Lisson Grove. Such welcome 
results are beginning to appear in the sound and 
common-sense work of the fund. 

Commencing, then, in the winter of 1882-3, this 
Board School Children’s Free Dinner Fund soon found 
plenty of work before it. True, the Destitute Child- 
ren’s Dinner Society was in active operation, but it 
required a halfpenny from each child. A ridiculous 
amount, you will say, especially for the quality of the 
meals given; but teachers, school-managers, and 
visitors continually stated— 

“The children in our school who are most in need, 
have no halfpennies with which to buy dinners.” 

Furthermore. the Destitute Children’s Dinner Society 
was not especially for the children of the Board 
Schools, into some of which many of the neediest 
were then being drawn. The “Free Dinner Fund,” 





AN APPLICANT. 











SELF-HELP. 


therefore, found itself with a wide field for its opera- 
tions. 

A pamphlet containing a brief account about Board 
School children was circulated, and the committee 
also availed themselves of the aid of the clergy and of 
Nonconformist ministers; while, from the first, the 
Board School teachers have co-operated largely in the 
work. 

“T have come to the conclusion,” wrote one to the 
committee some years ago, “that hungry children 
cannot learn.” 

Aye, those children of the wolfish look, hungry-eyed, 
thin, and pallid-cheeked, those dull-brained, semi- 
starved little ravenous mortals must be hard to drill 
in even the proverbial three R’s. 

Sad sights indeed were witnessed by some of those 
who penetrated into the depths, in answer to appeals 
from teachers for children’s dinners. In one case the 
head-master ranged no fewer than one hundred and 
twenty boys before his visitor—boys whom he believed 
to be in dire distress. Oh, that terrible look of keen 
hunger on young faces, those lustreless eyes, those 
pinched and death-white features of the semi-starved ! 

How would you, my friend, like to study the 
“single rule of three by the method of unity ” without 
any breakfast and with no prospect of dinner? 

Well, well, things are better now, thanks to the 
efforts of the “Free Dinner Fund” and kindred 
Societies ; but the Board School Children’s Free Fund 
depends entirely on the free gifts of the public. By 
1886 the operations of the fund had spread to nine 
“centres ’"—each centre providing for several schools 





THE QUIVER. 


—and, in addition, free meals were organised daily. in 
six school-buildings at the East End. Some seyen 
years later the number of centres had risen to four- 
teen, reaching a large number of schools, in addition 
to which, meals were held within ten other schools, 
and the number of dinners given between November 
to May rose to over one hundred and eighty 
thousand. 

Thousands and thousands of dinners given free? 
hundreds and hundreds of children fed gratuitously! 
“Shocking!” exclaims some hard-headed politica) 
economist. 

It may be shocking ; but is it not more shocking 
that the children should starve? Is it not more 
wasteful that highly trained teachers should at 
great cost be set to teach children who cannot 
learn because they are brain-blunted and dull through 
want ? 

Their parents should provide for them, no doubt; 
but if the parents cannot, or do not, is it not better to 
seek, with discrimination, to train the children up to 
higher levels and a greater efficiency? Always, the 
want of food for the starving was the great hindrance 
to the School Board work in its earlier years. 

The method of working is this: each case is 
recommended by the Board School teacher, and the 
real need of the children is tested, as far as possible, 
by visits to their homes. 

Here, for instance, are a man and his wife with six 
children—a bricklayer’s labourer he is by trade, yet 
for three months he did not gain six days’ work ; the 
mother, a strong woman, sometimes got a day's work, 
but it is not too much to say that these children were 
literally kept alive by the Board School Dinner Fund. 

Here is another family of seven children, of whom 
the mother is dead, the father is a casual labourer at 
the docks, while a poor old grandmother, nearing the 
end of her weary pilgrimage, gleans a little money at 
waistcoat 
work, Are 
not these 
children 
suitable re- 
cipients for 
one good 
meal daily ? 

The heart 
sickens at 
the over- 
whelming 
number of 
distressful 
cares. Story 
after story 
of bitter, 
paralysing, 
depressing 
poverty 
meets the 
School 
teachers in 
the slum 
districts, 
and nobly 





WILLING TO LEARN. 
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do many of the teachers endeavour to cope with these 
difficulties. 

“You absolutely cannot say too much for some of 
the sympathetic and Christian-hearted teachers,” de- 
clares Mrs. Pennington. ‘“ In many cases the teachers 
themselves take all the trouble of managing and dis- 
pensing the dinners, we, of course, finding the funds. 
But I am constantly visiting round all the centres, 
and I can assure you I am very, very busy in the 
season.” 

As for the dinners themselves, they consist of meat 
soup and stews, also meat roast and boiled ; the much- 
talked-of lentils, haricot beans, maize and pease find a 
place ; while of course there are puddings—who could 
think of dining children day after day without 
puddings ?—fruit and vegetables appear, and a finish- 
ing touch is frequently given with the time-honoured 
nursery dish of rice. 

The “centres” where the dinners are held are 
usually schoolrooms or halls lent by the clergymen or 
Nonconformist ministers, or, it may be, a City Mission 
Hall—for the agents of the London City Mission are 
warm coadjutors of the fund, and render valuable aid. 
Children from different Board Schools in the neigh- 
bourhood attend these “centres.” In other places 
meals are given within the Board Schools themselves ; 
only in one instance—that of Omega Hall, near Lisson 
Grove—has rent to be paid fora building. There is 
absolutely no other place in that neighbourhood where 
three hundred to three hundred and fifty children 
could be conveniently dined. The dinners here are 
given three days a week only, because rent has to 
be paid, and the meal is therefore made more sub- 
stantial. 

But bright gleams shine over the dark morass of 
misery and squalor revealed by the work of the fund. 
The effect of the dinners has been very beneficial in 
other ways than that of merely giving food. The 
children are often better behaved than at that first 
wolfish repast of ravenous little ones at Lisson Grove. 
Then some of the rough boys, suspicious and defiant, 
snatched the food from the kindly hand that gave it, 
devoured it with wolfish rapidity, and slouched off, as 
if afraid of something that was to follow. But now, 
the three hundred children instead of fifty take the 
mealin something like an orderly manner, and exhibit 
some sense of gratitude for the kindness bestowed. 

Some of these hungry, sharp-featured children are 
actually clean; some of the boys wear a collar—last 
shred, shall we say, of respectability ?—which the 
anxious mother washes and ironsalmost daily ; some of 
the girls appear in a tidy pinafore, whatever may be 
the state of their other garments. Sad mementoes, 
doubtless, of once better days and of desperate hard 
wrestling with sordid poverty. 

But sometimes the visitor to the poor homes of the 
children is met with a cheery strain— 

“Oh! we shall do all right now,” cried a girl. 
“Mother's just done the dead horse.” 

That is the slang of the slums for saying that the 
mother—a widow—had paid off all scores she had 
Tun up, in the depth of winter, when work was bad. 
and consequently she need no longer work for a “ dead 
horse”: i.¢., for nothing 
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And—what transformation scene is this? These 
three children, once ill-clad and ill-fed, are now con- 
tented and better dressed. 

“ Why, youngsters, what has happened ?” 











WAITING HER TURN, 


“Oh!” they cry, with a joyous ring in their voices, 
“father is home from sea.” 

He had been away ten weeks longer than was 
expected, and the money he had left had not suf- 
ficed for that unanticipated time. But now the sun 
shone again, and no more would they need the free 
meals. 

And, yet again, look into this infant department ; 
and one result of free education, we may say in 
parenthesis, has been to bring into the schools a large 
number of “infants” under regulation school age, and 
immensely to their benefit. Listen to the tale this 
teacher will tell :— 

“Yes, we had three little things here last winter,” 
she says, “ whose father was out of work for thirty 
weeks. The children had the free dinners every day 
they were given; the food was cut up for them, as it 
is for all the infants. But one day the mother came. 
She said her husband had got work in the country, and 
she came directly and thought I ought to know. And 
then they all went off to join him there. The mother 
was most grateful for the free dinners.” 

And so, working with the teachers themselves, with 
the clergy of various denominations, and with agents 
of the City Mission, the Board School Free Dinner 
Fund goes on from year to year, with its story of light 
and shade, its varied mingling of sorrow and joy. 
But the shade wofully predominates ; for is it not face 
to face with the large, gaunt, sad-eyed army of the 
pallid children of hunger? 
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OF RELIGIOUS ACTIVITY. 
EDINBURGH. 





SOUTH FRONT OF THE ROYAL INFIRMARY, FROM THE MEADOWS. 


siastical capital of 
Scotland. But it is 
more than that y for 
as the headquarters, 
nay, as the very cradle, 
of Presbyterianism, it 
is the Mecca of all 
those who, throughout 
the English-speaking 
world, hold to the 
faith delivered to them by the Scottish Reformers. 
Naturally, as we should expect from its history 
and its associations, the religious activity of the 
city is mainly Presbyterian, both in origin and 
operation. 

Edinburgh is emphatically a church-going town. 
It has its Sunday clothes, and it dons them for a 
purpose. It does not, like Glasgow, run its trains 
and its tramways on the first day of the week ; 
and as its people belong mainly to the aristocratic, 
the leisured, and the better working class, there is 
naturally less to be heard about the “lapsed 
masses” than in the more crowded and industrial 
centres of population. It is true that in the old 
town there are the usual complaints about non- 
church-going, and empty pews. But the evil here 





is rendered more apparent than real by the fact 
that the district is absurdly over-churched. Almost 


within a stone’s throw of St. Giles’s Cathedral 
there are eight churches, all belonging to the same 
denomination. The difficulty of working these 
charges would be great enough under any circum- 
stances ; when they are planted so closely together, 
in the midst of churches of other denominations, 
then the difficulty is enormously increased. A 
tribute might very well be paid to the Church of 
Scotland for its close adherence to the poorer 
districts. But the Church would still be able to 
do its duty by the poor if one-half of its charges in 
the old town were removed to less ecclesiastically 
congested districts, and the faithful ministers 
who might be left would have less occasion to 
bewail the empty pew. 

All three branches of the Presbyterian Church 
are well represented in Edinburgh, and most of 
the charges are occupied by ministers whose 
pulpit gifts are above the average. There is no 
better judge of a good sermon than the typical 
Edinburgh church-goer, unless it be the <Aber- 
donian; and a minister must have acquired 
something of a reputation as a preacher before he 
is “called” to the capital. Edinburgh, as a rule, 
does not care to give the young man a trial ; she 
prefers that others do this for her. Hence her 
leading ministers have mostly reached that age 
when the D.D. can be assumed with becoming 
dignity and the necessary physical “ presence.” 
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There may be something of invidiousness in 
singling out those clergymen who are most con- 
spicuously excellent ; yet the public voice has so 
unmistakably placed them in the front rank that 
no apology should be needed for the procedure. 
Besides, how is the writer to show the “ activity ” 
of a religious centre except by dealing with those 
who are the main factors in that activity ? 

Perhaps the most eminent, as he is certainly the 
most successful, minister in the capital, is Dr. 
James Macgregor, of St. Cuthbert’s. The world 
contains just two Tron churches, and it is usual 
to point out that Dr. Macgregor has been minister 
of both. But that is not the measure of his fame. 
When Dean Stanley was in Edinburgh on one 
occasion he made his way on Sunday morning 
to St. John’s Episcopal Church. He sawa stream 
of people passing its doors. ‘ Where are all these 
people going?” he asked a working-man near by. 
“To hear Macgregor,” was the answer. The 
Dean went to “hear Macgregor” too, and every 
church-going visitor to Edinburgh since his day 
has done the same. The congregation of St. 
Cuthbert’s is by far the largest in Scotland, to say 
nothing of Edinburgh. It numbers some four 
thousand members in full communion, and it 
would no doubt number a great many more if a 
building could be got large enough to hold them. 
Last summer a new church was opened on the old 
site where formerly stood the wattle hut used 
as a place of worship by the great St. Cuthbert 
himself. Here, with a greatly improved service, 
Dr. Macgregor continues to deliver his message, 
with that rousing Celtic fervour, that warm 
glow of enthusiasm, and that rough, fiery 
eloquence which have combined to make him 
the preaching genius of the Scottish Establish- 
ment. His influence in the capital it would be 
impossible to over-estimate, and his interest in 
young men and women is one of the outstanding 
features of a character that is full of generous 
instincts. It is told that on one occasion he 
chased a woman the entire length of an Edin- 
burgh street to admonish—and perhaps chastise— 
her for unmercifully beating a small boy. The 
incident may have had its ludicrous aspect ; but 
many such things have gone to the making of Dr. 
Macgregor’s popularity. 

Away over in a side street in the northern part 
of the town stands St. Bernard’s chureh—a plain, 
unpretentious-looking building, which no stranger 
would suppose had in the course of a generation 
enjoyed the ministrations of two of the most 
generally known men of letters in the Church of 
Scotland. About thirty years ago “A.K.H.B.” 
was minister here ; and the present incumbent, 
Dr. George Matheson, is in certain respects the 
most uniquely gifted of all the city clergy. It is 
well known that Dr. Matheson is guite blind. 
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Yet that only seems to add to the impressiveness 
of his ministry. It is a constant stimulus in it- 
self. For here is a man who not only gives out 
the psalms and hymns quite readily, and “reads” 
the lessons with perfect accuracy, all from memory, 
but a man who, as scholar, thinker, preacher, and 
poet, has made a reputation for himself that one 
with all the advantages of sight might well envy. 
His ministry at St. Bernard’s is the unique 
ministry of the country. Hundreds of young 
men flock to hear him ; his church is always filled, 
and wherever he goes a crowded congregation 
awaits him. His teaching, as a discerning critic 
has said, awakens admiration and wins followers ; 
better still, it sets men thinking; it fills them 
with a new courage and hopefulness ; it stirs up a 
new interest in all that is most worthy and 
beautiful. Edinburgh, as a centre of religious 
activity, would assuredly be the poorer without 
Dr. Matheson at St. Bernard’s. 

Another famous poet-preacher is Dr. Walter C. 
Smith, author of “Olrig Grange” and many other 
works known to thoughtful students of verse. 
Dr. Smith is a Free Churchman, and it is only 
recently that he has retired from the charge of 
the Free High. His congregation was nevér very 
large, but it was decidedly cultured, and the forty- 
two years of Dr. Smith’s Gospel ministry have 
made his infiuence felt far beyond the confines of 


/ 
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(Photo: J. Moffat, Bsinburgh.) 
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the old town where the Free High is situated. 
His church has always been a resort of students, 
and no one has shown more interest in their wel- 
fare. By far the most popular minister of the 
Free Church in Edinburgh is, however, Dr. Alex- 
ander Whyte, of St. George’s. Dr. Whyte was the 
successor of Candlish, who had already made St. 
George’s a mighty power for good throughout the 
city, and he has more than maintained the repu- 
tation thus established. Twenty years ago Dr. 
Whyte was to many youths in Scotland like a 





THE REV. GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D 
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tongue of fire, and his interest in young people 1s 
still paramount. In the midst of the Robertson- 
Smith controversy he started the Welfare of 
Youth Scheme, the good points of which the 
English Nonconformists have gradually been 
coming: to see. Dr. Whyte is specially interested 
in his classes for young men and women. These 
have always, as he has said himself, bulked in his 
mind as being of first-rate importance, and he 
gives exceptional attention to them. For some 
winters past he has been lecturing, on the Sunday 
evenings, on the works of Bunyan, and these 
lectures are a distinct and most influential feature 
in the religious life of the city, attracting as they 
do crowds of young men and others who like to 
have their thought stimulated. The congregation 
of St. George’s may be said to be the leading con- 





gregation of its denomination. Year after year it 
raises over £12,000 for religious purposes, and js 
far and away the most liberal of any congregation 
in Scotland. 

The ministry at the old cathedral of St. Giles— 
behind which rests the dust of Knox—is also a 
source of the truest religious influence. Dr, 
Cameron Lees has, indeed, done wonders since he 
came here to an almost empty church some six- 
teen years ago. At that time the grand old cathe- 
dral stood bereft of all its interior beauty by the 
work of some utilitarian architect of early days. 
Unsightly partition walls divided the noble strue- 
ture into three separate places of worship, and 
these again were still further disfigured by the 
addition of huge galleries, which served only to 
conceal the graceful arches and the stately pillars 
of the ancient Gothie church. Thanks to the 
princely munificence of William Chambers, the 
magician’s wand has been waved over St. Giles’s, 
and the building is now restored to something of 
its former beauty and grandeur. Instead of three 
congregations there is now but one; and when 
every seat is occupied, as is often the case, there 
must be over three thousand people present. In 
the morning at 9.30 the Presbyterian soldiers 
from the Castle worship here. The service is a 
most attractive one, and the general public like it 
—or the military band—so well, that in spite of 
the early hour, the church is usually crowded. 
The forenoon service is for the ordinary congrega- 
tion, which is both large and influential ; whilst 
the evening service at 6.30 is for “all sorts and 
conditions.” Dr. Lees seems to have solved the 
great problem of gathering the wanderers into the 
fold. Sunday after Sunday the evening service 
at St. Giles’s is attended by a congregation which 
crowds the building, and it is well known that 
many of those who attend have no other church 
connection. Of course, something of this must 
be set down tu the mere fact of St. Giles’s being a 
cathedral church ; but due credit must also be 
given to the eloquent, practical preaching, and 
the bright, praiseful service. 

While special mention is thus made of repre- 
sentative clergymen, there must also be due recog- 
nition of the work of the rank and file. It is, for 
the most part, quiet, unostentatious work, but it 
is none the less effective; and there are large 
congregations and many agencies in active opera- 
tion where the name of the minister is hardly 
known but to his own people. 

The Methodists have been doing a splendid 
work at the West End, and their bright, uncon- 
ventional services, ably directed by Mr. Jackson, 
have drawn many from the street promenade to the 
house of God. Musical services on the Sunday 
evenings are becoming increasingly attractive. 
They are objected to »by some, while others 
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GREAT CENTRES OF RELIGIOUS ACTIVITY. 
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regard them as a legitimate method of filling the 
churches, when the ordinary form of service has 
failed to “ draw.’ 

Active home mission operations are carzvied on 
in connection with the congregations of all the 
Presbyterian churches. In addition to this the 
Episcopalians, who, though not numerous, are 
rich, have industrious missions all over the town. 
Then there is the City Mission, which is abso- 
lutely undenominational, and overtakes the entire 
necessitous area of the city. As a matter of fact, 
Edinburgh is perhaps too well supplied with 
ministers and missionaries, for the competition 
among the various workers to show “ results” is 
so great that any cunning, plausible rogue may 
make a good living by playing on the sympathies 
of the wealthy bodies connected with the various 
missions and churches. An incident which was 
brought to the knowledge of the writer the other 
day will illustrate this. The assistant of one of 
the parish ministers attended at a house to con- 
duct the service at the funeral of an old woman 
who had long received assistance from his church. 
On entering the house the good man was some- 
what surprised to find an Episcopal curate 
donning his surplice, whilst, to complete the 
comedy in tragedy, a Free Church minister 
promptly appeared on the scene. It transpired, 
on inquiry, that this enterprising old lady had 
professed to be a member of all three churches, 
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and had been for many years liberally supported 
by each of them! Concerted action on the part 
of all the Churches is needed to cure this evil. 

As Edinburgh is rich in churches, so is it rich 
in theological halls. The Church of Scotland 
students are taught in the University, where Dr. 
Robert Flint, a thinker of well-deserved reputa- 
tion, is Professor of Systematic Theology. The 
Free Church Hall—or the New College, as it is 
termed—has several eminent men among its 
professors, for in the department of scholarship 
the Free Church is at present especially rich. 
Here, besides Principal Rainy, there are Dr. 
Marcus Dods ; Dr. W. G. Blaikie, one of the pre- 
Disruption veterans ; and Dr. A. B. Davidson— 
“Rabbi Davidson,” as his students call him—one 
of the foremost Hebrew scholars of the day. In 
the U. P. Hall the professors are not specially 
conspicuous, although all are, of course, perfectly 
competent men in their particular spheres. The 
Episcopalians and Congregationalists have also 
their halls in the city, but the number of students 
is not in either case very large. 

The various religious and philanthropic agencies 
beyond the churches one can only glance at. 
Carrubber’s Close Mission does excellent work in 
providing bright, attractive temperance meetings 
on Saturday evenings in a district where counter- 
attractions to the public-houses are sorely needed. 
Much is made of the music here, which is under 
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the immediate direction of one of the city 
organists. The Edinburgh Medical Mission in 
the historic Cowgate is fulfilling admirably its 
double mission of healing the suffering poor at 
home, and training successive bands of medical 
men for service in the mission-field. 

The infirmary is one of the largest hospitals in 
the country, having at its service 740 beds and 
forty cots for children, besides 100 beds in the 
Convalescent Home at Corstorphine. In the 
course of last year (1893) nearly ten thousand 
patients were treated in the institution, while the 
outdoor patients numbered close on 25,000. The 
expenditure involved amounted to £44,000, and 
all this was derived from voluntary contributions 
—for the infirmary is quite unaided by Govern- 
ment or municipality. Near the infirmary will 
presently stand the new Sick Children’s Hospital, 
which will thus be conveniently situated for the 
main institution and the Medical School. Almost 
opposite the infirmary there is the Victoria 
Hospital for Consumption ; while in the same 
street stands Chalmers’ Hospital, founded by an 
Edinburgh plumber, and managed by the Faculty 
of Advocates. In this hospital from two to three 
hundred indoor, and from two to three thousand 
outdoor, patients are annually treated. A pecu- 
liarity of the institution is that, in addition to the 
free wards, there are private wards where patients 
are received for the moderate sum of three shillings 
per day. Near the foot of this street of hospitals 
stands the Maternity and Simpson Memorial Hos- 
pital, which is at once a convenient temporary 
home for poor women, and a worthy memorial of 
the discoverer of chloroform. The Longmore 
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Hospital for Incurables, pleasantly situated on the 
south side of the city, affords a quiet resting-place 
for poor sufferers whose ailments medical skill 
may alleviate, but cannot cure. 

The Society for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor is a most useful body, and is doing a vast 
amount of good by helping the necessitous and 
the unemployed to help themselves. <A novel 
feature of the Edinburgh “ Help”—as it jg 
generally called—is what is known as the waste- 
paper scheme. The chief of the police force, Mr, 
Henderson, takes a great interest in the institution, 
and principally at his suggestion the municipal 
authorities agreed to collect waste-paper from 
householders throughout the city. The paper is 
brought to the premises of the “Help,” where it is 
sorted, and afterwards sold, In this way light 
work is found for many of the unemployed of both 
sexes, the citizens are relieved of a mass of useless 
litter, and the streets are kept clear of flying 
particles of dirty paper. The scheme was only 
inaugurated in May, 1893, and yet before the end 
of the year, 150 tons of paper were assorted and 
disposed of, to be remade at the mills. 

Dating from the Moody and Sankey meetings of 
1874, a free breakfast has been given every Sunday 
morning in the Drill Hall to the most destitute 
and depraved waifs and strays of the city. To 
many this ragged breakfast party has been the 
beginning of a new life. After the “ guests ” have 
received their meal, a religious service is held, and 
the “word in season” has been found to have 
brightened despairing hearts in cases numerous 
enough to act as an encouragement and a stimulus 
to further effort. J. CurHBERT HaDDEN. 
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ARROWS. 
AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 





ST. AGATHA’S CHURCH, LANTERN HILL, ILFRACOMBE. 
(Photo: E. D. Percival, Ilfracombe.) 


A CHURCH LIGHTHOUSE. 


(2) N a small hill, or rather a large rock, just 
op, above the harbour of Ilfracombe, there is 
@ the little church of St. Agatha. It is 

six hundred years old, and, being too 
small and too much dilapidated for Divine Service, 
is used as a lumber-room and a lighthouse. Some- 
one left money to have a light always kept for the 
guidance of mariners into harbour. Ought not every 
church to be a lighthouse to guide our feet into the 
ways of peace? Surely it is a rather sarcastic turn 
of events when a building becomes a lighthouse after 
it has ceased to be a church ! 


A WELL-SPENT LIFE. 


In making much (and who can make enough ?) of 
the death of Jesus—that death in which we fmd 
eternal life—many forget the importance of the life 
of Christ. He must have lived that life, before 
He could die such a death as would enable Him to 
become our Saviour. He must have passed 
unscathed through all temptation, He must have 
fulfilled all duties perfectly, He must have been 
holy, harmless, undefiled and separate from sinners, 
He must have lived by faith upon His Father, He 
must have proved Himself sinless before he could 
die for sinners—the just for the unjust, that He 
might bring them to God. A minister of the Gospel 
was asked to visit a poor dying woman. ‘The 
messenger, being ignorant, could give no account 


of her state, except that she was a very good 
woman, and very happy, and was now at the end 
of a well-spent life, therefore sure of going to 
heaven. The minister went, saw she was very ill, 
and after a few kindly inquiries about her bodily 
condition, said : “ Well, I understand you are in a 
very peaceful state of mind, depending upon a well- 
spent life.” The dying woman looked hard at him 
and said: ‘“ Yes, I am in the enjoyment of peace, 
and that from a well-spent life, but dt 7s the well- 
spent life of Jesus; not my doings but His ; not my 
merits, but His blood.” It was by such a death of 
Christ ending such a life, that we are saved. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The early months of winter are always those in 
which is published the largest number of new books, 
and for many of our readers none of this season’s 
new books will possess a greater interest than Mr. 
Spurgeon’s “Facsimile Pulpit Notes,” which is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster. The 
book contains twelve of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons, and 
reproduces in careful facsimile the pulpit notes from 
which the discourses were preached. So carefully is 
this done that even the violet ink, familiar to all Mr. 
Spurgeon’s correspondents, is used in the book. 
Nothing could be more effective in the way of illus- 
trating the method which the famous preacher 
adopted.—Mr. Elliot Stock has just issued a volume 
entitled ‘The Church of the People,” containing a 
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series of no fewer than twenty-one sermons upon the 
duty of the Church of England to the people of Eng- 
land. Among the contributors to the volume are Mr. 
Horsley, the late Prebendary Grier, and that well- 
known missioner the Rey. Hay Aitken. The volume 
is one which will carry inspiration to hundreds of 
hardworking preachers.—Messrs. Isbister send us a 
volume of thoughtful and eloquent sermons preached 
on various occasions by Canon Knox-Little, to which 
he has given the general title of “ Labour and 
Sorrow.” Although not, strictly speaking, a series, 
certain affinity of idea and thought connects the 
sermons one with another, and makes the chain 
one that is sure to be appreciated.—A new and 
cheap edition has just been published of ‘“ Cassell’s 
Illustrated Bunyan,” in which are gathered 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” “The Holy War,” and 
an interesting life of John Bunyan himself. The 
book is issued in this form at a season when it 
may well serve as a timely and useful gift.— 
“Secrets of a Beautiful Life” is the title of a beau- 
tifully dressed little volume by the Rev. J. R. 
Miller, D.D., which is published by Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton. Dr. Miller’s works are always help- 
ful, thoughtful, and fresh, and this one is no exception 
to the rule.—Teachers will find “ Talks with Young 
People on the Psalms,” by C. H. Perry, which has 
just been issued by Mr. Elliot Stock, a not unaccept- 
able addition to their library. The same publisher 
issues a new edition of a striking little work under 
the title “ Are Foreign Missions Doing Any Good ?” 
which is well worth the attention of all friends of 
the mission field.—Messrs. Nisbet's “Scripture 
Handbooks ” have received an addition in the shape 
of a volume upon the Book of Judges, by the Rey. 
C. L. Feltoe, which gives just that assistance which 
a book as largely historical as the Judges calls for. 


WEEPING LIKE A WOMAN 

The late Emperor of Germany disliked to hear 
anyone speak slightingly of women. When he 
was Crown Prince, an officer once remarked of a 
wounded comrade that he was weeping like a 
woman. “Never make that comparison,” said the 
Crown Prince with a frown. ‘Crying like a child 
would be better ; women have more fortitude than 
men. 


THE REWARD OF HUMILITY, 


Jones, in his “ History and Mystery of Precious 
Stones,” says that according to the poetic Orientals, 
every year, on the 16th day of the month Nisan, the 
pearl oysters rise to the surface of the sea, and open 
their shells, in order to receive the rain which falls 
at that time, and the drops thus caught become 
pearls. On this belief, the poet Sadi has the follow- 
ing fable :—“ A drop of water fell one day from a 
cloud into the sea. Ashamed and confused at find- 
ing itself in such an immensity of water, it exclaimed, 
‘What am I in comparison of this vast ocean! my 
existence is lessthan nothing in this boundless abyss !’ 


While it thus discoursed of itself, a pearl shell re. 
ceived it into its bosom, and fortune so favoured it 
that it became a magnificent pearl, worthy of adorn. 
ing the diadem of kings.” Thus was its humility the 
cause of its elevation, and by annihilating itself jt 
merited exaltation. 


TEA TOASTS--WHY NOT: 

A few days since I “assisted” (writes a correspond- 
ent) at a public lunch, after which the usual toasts 
were drunk in cups of tea and coffee. There seemed to 
be quite as much mirth and good-fellowship as there 
are when healths are drunk in health-and-money- 
destroying drinks. We drank the health of the 
Queen, clergy, visitors, and saved our own healths 
and the money of the very useful Association that 
entertained us. The expression “ drinking toasts” 
comes from the old practice of putting a slice of 
toast into the liquor to be used for toasting; but 
surely tea and toast are more associated in our 
minds than wine and toast. 


THE ONE WHO COMES TO SAVE. 

There are many whe will not respond to the offers 
of Christ to save them, just because they do not 
understand that He comes to them not as an enemy 
but only as a friend. In the height of a terrible 
gale a Russian ship was fast being wrecked about a 
mile from the land on the coast of Northumberland. 
She was fast on the rocks, and the waves were sweep- 
ing over the doomed ship. When the lifeboat drew 
near, the Russians, knowing that their country was 
at that time at war with Great Britain, were afraid 
that this large and well-manned and formidable boat 
had come to make them prisoners. There were 
some on board who could speak English, and they 
shouted to the crew of the lifeboat to keep away. 
It was in vain that the captain of the lifeboat 
shouted through his trumpet that they had come to 
save them, the cry came back from the doomed ship, 
‘No, no; keep away.” At last the captain of the 
lifeboat, seeing that no time was to be lost, sprang 
on board the ship, followed by half his crew, and 
seizing the captain by main force, he and his crew 
were got into the boat. Amid many shouts and loud 
hurrahs they were landed amongst the friendly in- 
habitants of the place, and in half an hour the ship 
broke up, and strewed the shore with wreckage in 
every direction. The shipwrecked crew were well 
vared for, and finally sent home free of expense to 
their own land. If they had only known what the 
boat was really coming to them for, if they had 
believed that it was really to save, they would have 
been only too ready to jump into it at once. “No, 
no; keep away,” is what many, alas! in the direst 
straits, say to the only One who can help them ; they 
dread the One who comes to save. 


THE MISTAKES OF SELFISHNESS. 
Nothing is more certain than that even from 
self-love we should not too much love ourselves. 
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Who has not found that when he has tried to please 
himself, regardless of the happiness of another, he 
did not succeed in doing so, and that all kinds of 
disagreeable complications arose? One loss and 
discomfort after another falls upon us when we are 
greedy of gain and care for nothing so much as for 
our own ease and pleasure. The strong-minded 
person who tries to manage everyone into his own 
groove discovers frequently to his cost when too 
late that what he thought best was really worst. 
Aman should respect the little ways and likings of 
other people. His wife, children, and dependents 
have a right to their individuality, and he should 
not even try to manage them into nonentity. 


SPLENDOUR IN THE SLUMS. 


Gradually London is improving. Slums there are 
in plenty—and Nottingham Court, “ t. Giles’s, may be 
taken as a case in point— 
but here, there, and every- 
where in the mammoth city 
piles of model dwellings are 
rising, the work of the School 
Board is making itself felt, 
and London is slowly being 
purged of its plague-spots. 
True, others seem to rise 
almost as fast, and in some 
of the suburbs the sordid 
features of the slum are re- 
produced ; but, on the whole, 
there are signs of improve. 
ment. Many a_ London 
slum bears evidence of an- 
cient splendour. The careful 
student of our great metro- 
polis constantly comes across 
carved doorways, bits of 
good ironwork, and grand 
names in the slums. Some 
were, indeed, pleasant little 
cottages of a far past day. 
Such may be seen in Rother- 
hithe. They were probably 
new, and sheltered happy 
families, when garrulous old 
Pepys came to the Cherry 
Gardens there, to enjoy the 
delicious fruit and refresh 
himself with tea. The name 
still lingers, and is immor- 
talised in one of the river 
piers ; but where are the 
cherry-trees? Tempora mu- 
lantur indeed! ‘The old 
four- or five-roomed cottages 
now shelter four or five 
families, no doubt. The 
past glories of the slums 
cannot be conjured back ; 
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but the buildings may be adapted or improved away 
altogether to make room for suitable successors. 


READING FOR THE LONG EVENINGS. 


Some writers seem able to hold their own with the 
public no matter what new names come to the front ; 
and surely Hesba Stretton is one of these. Her 
latest story is “The Highway of Sorrow ” (published 
by Messrs. Cassell), and deals graphically with the 
sufferings of the unfortunate Stundists of Russia, 
who are to-day being harassed by the authorities for 
their faith’s sake. In itself the story is interest- 
ing, but it is more valuable on the ground of its 
placing.—Three stories reach us from Messrs. Nisbet. 
First is one by the ever fresh and popular Mrs. 
Emma Marshall, under the title of “‘ Lizette,” which 
will doubtless come to thousands of girls as the 
most acceptable of winter gifts or prizes. The 
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second is “The Mill at Sandy Creek,” a stirring 
story, full of healthy incident, by the Rev. E. A. 
tand. And the third is Dr. Gordon Stables’ “ From 
Ploughshare to Pulpit,” a story of a Scotch boy that 
cannot fail to win favour with young readers.—For 
very young readers what could be more acceptable 
than Mr. Andrew Lang’s “Yellow Fairy Book ” 
(Longmans)? Hundreds of children look out each 
year for Mr. Lang’s Christmas book, and they will 
not be disappointed in this year’s volume. Mr. Lang 
makes no pretence that the stories are anything but 
fairy tales, so there is no fear of little readers being 
led away by these pretty stories into false ideas, 
—Another capital book for very young readers is 
Miss Amy E. Blanchard’s “ Twenty Little Maidens ” 
(Isbister), as dainty and pleasing a work of the kind 
as we have seen for a long time.—Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton send us a copy of the second edition 
of Tan Maclaren’s “ Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush,” 
a group of stories which call for fuller consideration 
than we can give here. We have already heard 
much of their author, but we are likely to hear 
much more, and all who love fresh, clearly-told 
Scotch tales should eagerly read all that he writes.— 
From the same publishers comes another story, “Led 
by Love,” which will appeal more particularly to girls, 
with whom it ought to prove very successful. Being 
illustrated, this story would be very suitable for a 
prize.—‘“ Sherburn House,” by Amanda M. Douglas, 
is another story published by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, which by reason of its high tone and 
excellent telling deserves a word of praise.—In 
“ Beneath the Banner” (Cassell), Mr. F. J. Cross 
has collected the stories of good and brave men and 
women who have lived, toiled, suffered, and con- 
quered in the fields of philanthropy, home and 
foreign missions, the senate, and the public services. 
The book is one that should find a place on the 
shelves of every Sunday-school library, and that 
would make a very acceptable prize in school or 
Band of Hope. There is variety in the selection of 
the biographies, and the work is well and brightly 
illustrated.—We have also to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of “ Both Worlds Barred,” by Sydney Kean, 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin; “Tales from 
Scott,” by Sir Edward Sullivan, published by Mr. 
Elliot Stock; and ‘Max Reichner,” a story of the 
Bohemian persecution, by H. O. Ward, which is 
issued by the same publisher. 


“SO NERVOUS.” 

Not long ago I heard a boy of six years say, 
“Mother, I feel so nervous to-day.” This boy 
deserved to get something from his mother to make 
him nervous. People are nowadays much in the 
habit of saying that they are nervous who would 
not like to confess that they are cowardly: yet 
where is the difference? If we are cowards we 
should at least be ashamed of it. “ Be strong, and 
quit yourselves like men.” 








CHEQUE CHARITY. 

We should be sorry if any word of ours helped to 
check cheque charity, for it is certainly better than 
none, and is that which alone some people can give, 
We must always remember, however, that it is giving 
ourselves and not our cheques that is true charity, 
What charity is it for a rich person sitting in a com- 
fortable drawing-room to send offa cheque for money 
which is not missed? Money shou!d be followed up. 
We should see that it does the good it was meant to 
do, or at least that it does no harm. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that thoughtful people amongst the 
rich are now beginning to understand that their 
money cannot help the poor nearly so much as their 
“own selves,” their personal friendship. 


OUR PRICE. , 

During the Indian Mutiny, at the capture of Luck- 
now, by which so many English women and children 
were saved from a horrible fate, the English Infantry 
Brigade was made to take shelter at the back of a 
low mud wall. The rebels were firing with great 
rapidity from loopholes, so Sir Colin Campbell every 
now and again turned round, when a man was hit, 
and called out, “Lie down, Ninety-third, lie down! 
Every man of you is worth his weight in gold to 
England to-day!” If this was true of these 
men, then it is much more true of even the 
humblest of us in the estimation of God. Has 
He not said to us by His prophet Isaiah, “I will 
make a man more precious than fine gold ; even a 
man than the golden wedge of Ophir”? Our pre- 
ciousness to Him is shown by the price He paid for 
us: “God so loved the world, that He gave His 
only-begotten Son.” 


CROMWELL’S SOLDIERS’ BIBLE. 

Unusual interest attaches to a clever reproduction, 
which has just been issued by Mr. Elliot Stock, of 
“The Souldiers’ Pocket Bible,” which was compiled 
by Edmund Calamy and issued for the use of the 
Commonwealth Army in 1643. The quaint old 
binding and pages are repeated in this facsimile, and 
we seem to have before us when we handle it a verit- 
able specimen of the work which played so import- 
ant a part in the great Civil War. It is, perhaps, 
hardly necessary to say that the sixteen pages of 
which the work consists do not contain the whole 
Bible, but only such excerpts as seemed to their 
compiler to bear particularly on a soldier’s life and 
temptations. 


MODEL SERMONS. 

A young clergyman came to an older one who 
Was greatly respected for his goodness, learning, and 
impressive preaching, and asked him what sermons 
he would recommend for his study and imitation. 
The reply was promptly given, “The sermons of 
Jesus Christ.” It was “the simplicity of Christ” 
that made the common people hear Him gladly. 
They could easily understand sermons that were 
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illustrated by parables drawn from the events and 
surroundings of our common daily life. 


BOOKS WITH A PURPOSE. 


Foremost among present-day combatants for the 
Faith is the Rev. A. J. Harrison, B.D., to more than 
one of whose previous works we have, with pleasure, 
called attention in these pages. 
have just issued a new volume from his pen, entitled 
“The Repose of Faith,” and a more valuable or 
timely word to anxious or doubting Christians would 
be hard to find. Mr. Harrison writes so logically and 
withal so considerately that he cannot fail to help a 
thoughtful reader.--To Messrs. Isbister's *‘ Gospel 
and the Age” 
Series, Dr. Ro- 
bertson Nicoll 
contributes a 
volume of 
“Ten - Minute 
Sermons,” the 
worth of which 
is not to be 
measured by 
their length. 
Perhaps it 
would be hard 
to define the 
exact  differ- 
ence between 
sermon and 
essay ; but 
these chapters 
give somewhat 
the effect of a 
series’ of ad- 
nirably —ex- 
pressed essays, 
and the sub- 
jects handled are very varied.—From the Baptist 
Tract and Book Society comes an interesting and 
popularly written history « The Ancient British 
and Irish Churches,” by an American author, the 
Rev. W. Catheart, D.D. As a history of the non- 
Roman Church life of the Anglo-Saxons, and among 
the Celts, the work is well worth attention. —We 
must all thank Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster for 
collecting into a single volume those of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
sermons which expound “ Our Lord’s Parables.” It 
is a work which will be appreciated by many a 
preacher and speaker, and deserves to be widely 
known.—Archdeacon Sinclair’s wise “‘ Words to the 
Laity ” (Nisbet and Co,) is a book which merits fuller 
description than our space will permit. Its tolerant 
tone and large-hearted spirit entitle the work to a 
high place among the new books of this season. The 
first two chapters on “ The Benefits” and “ The Prin- 
ciples” of the Reformation strike the keynote of the 
Whole of a book which should be in the hands of 
every thoughtful man, be he minister or layman. 


Messrs. Longmans 
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—Mr. Elliot Stock sends us a most useful volume 
of what its author, the Rev. A. 8. Dyer, calls 
“ Psalm-Mosaies,” and which consists of anecdotal, 
biographical, and geographical notes to the Psalter. 
As a popular, picturesque, and easily handled com- 
mentary to the Psalms for the use of those who are 
preparing addresses or sermons, this work will prove 


invaluable.--The new edition of Cassell’s “ Family 
Prayer-Book ” is just issued, with illustrations, and 
an introduction by the Dean of Canterbury. It con- 


tains a suitable prayer and suggests an appropriate 
passage of Scripture for reading on each day of the 
year, as well as forms of prayer for use on special 
occasions in family life —We have also to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the first volume of The 
Zenana (S. W. 
Partridge and 
Co.), which is 
the magazine 
of the Zenana, 
S3ible, and 
Medical Mis- 
sion; “ An In- 
troduction to 
the Study of 
the Acts of 
the Apostles ” 
(Passmore and 
Alabaster), an 
able work, 
somewhat un- 
conventional 
in character 
and treatment, 
by Professor 
Stifler, D.D. ; 
“When the 
Sun Riseth” 
. Nisbet and 

Co.), a book 
of meditations interleaved with Bible readings; and 
the annual volume, brightly illustrated, of The 
Herald of Mercy (Morgan and Scott). 


AN IMPRESSIVE MOMENT. 


The following reminiscence was given by Colonel 
Eyre at a meeting at Brixton. The Colonel, who 
had served with the Rifle Brigade, remarked that one 
of the most solemn moments he ever experienced was 
the night before the attack on the Redan, Septem- 
ber 8, 1855. They were all sitting in their hut when 
the order came from the general to their colonel— 
“The English will attack the Redan to-morrow at ten 
o’clock, and the Rifle Brigade will cover the front.” 
They said little, but thought much, for they knew 
what they had to do. In the evening another order 
was laid on the table from the divisional clergyman, 
which said—‘ The Holy Sacrament will be ad- 
ministered at twelve o'clock to-night to any who may 
like to attend.” ‘They assembled subsequently in a 
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most solemn manner to receive the Sacrament, and 
it was the most impressive moment he ever remem- 
bered. ‘hen they went to the trenches, and ten 
officers and one hundred and fifty men were killed 
and wounded. 


“CHRISTMAS ARROWS ”—1894. 


We would remind our readers that the extra 
Christmas number of THE QUIVER is now ready, 
under the title of “‘ Christmas Arrows.” It contains 
a “one-volume” story, “Never Yet Did Run Smooth,” 
by Mary E. Shepherd, author of “ For Erica’s Sake ;” 
“The Last Mince Pie,” by the Rev. P. B. Power, 
M.A.; “Mrs. Sullivan’s Neighbour,” by the author 
of “ Four Old Maids;” and other stories and papers 
are also included in “‘ Christmas Arrows,” which is 
abundantly illustrated. 


THE QUIVER. 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from September 
27th, 1894, up to and including October 26th, 1894, 
Subscriptions received after this date will be ac. 
knowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: J. J. E., Govan 
(84th donation), 5s. ; A Glasgow Mother (54th donation), Js, 

For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: We are asked to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of 5s. from Enid. 

For The Ragged School Union: We are asked by the 
secretary to acknowledge a £10 note sent anonymously for 
the ‘“Cripples” Fund from a reader of THE QUIVER. 


*.* The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for. 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 
Amounts of 5s. and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired, 








“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


QUESTIONS. 

13. What special instructions were given by Our 
Lord to His Apostles as to their dealings with the 
Samaritans ? 

14. Who firstspreached the Gospel to the Samari- 
tans? 

15. In what way did the preaching of the Apostles 
correspond with that of St. John the Baptist ? 

16. Our Blessed Lord in His instructions to the 
Apostles tells them that God will provide for their 
needs : ‘‘ The workman is worthy of his meat.” What 
words of St. Paul have a similar meaning ? 

17. The prophet Isaiah, in speaking of the advent of 
Christ, says that it should be the harbinger of peace 
to the world. 
this? 

18. Isaiah, the prophet, speaking of Christ, says: 
“The government shall be upon His shoulder.” 
What are we to understand by this? 

19. What proof have we that Herod Antipas, 
though a Sadducee, still believed in the resurrection 
of the dead ? 

20. Which Herod was it to whom Pilate sent Our 
Blessed Lord? 

21. Which miracle of Our Blessed Lord is recorded 
by all the four Evangelists ? 

22. The feeding of the five thousand occurred, we 
are told, in “a desert place.” Why did Our Lord go 
thither? 

23. In the account of the miracle of feeding five 
thousand, St. Luke says: “ Jesus went into a desert 
place belonging to Bethsaida,” while St. Mark says 
that after the miracle * Jesus constrained His disciples 
to take ship and go to the other side (of the lake) 
unto Bethsaida.” How are these two accounts to be 
understood ? 

24. On what occasion did the people of Galilee 
desire to make Jesus their King? 


What words does he use to express 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 80. 

1. In the blessings and cursings which were de- 
livered from Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim. (St. 
Luke vi. 24—27 ;. Deut. xi. 29.) 

2. Lev. xxiv. 19, 20; St. Luke vi. 27, 28. 

3. “Love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous, not 
rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing, but con- 
trariwise blessing.” (1 Peter iii. 8, 9.) 

4. The casting out of devils, which manifested the 
Divine power of our Lord so greatly. (St. Matt. xii. 
22—24; St. Mark iii. 22. 

5. St. Mark iii. 35. 

6. That only those whose hearts are in union with 
Christ can belong to the Kingdom of God. (St. Mark 
iii, 24; 2 Cor. vi. 14, 15.) 

7. By showing that St. John the Baptist was 
specially chosen to be the forerunner of Christ. (St 
Luke vii. 26, 27; Mal. iii. 1.) 

8. “ They are like unto children sitting in the market- 
plece and calling one to another, saying, We have piped 
unto you and ye have not danced ; we have mourned 
unto you and ye have not wept.” (St. Luke vii. 32.) 

9. “ Wisdom is justified of all her children ;” that is, 
God’s wisdom is manifested in the various ways used 
by Him for the salvation of souls. (St. Luke vii. 35.) 

10. St. Luke speaks of seed faliing upon a “rock,” 
St. Matthew of “stony places ;” thus we see the soil 
here meant is the soil lying upon a ledge of stone or 
rock such as is found on the terraces formed on the 
hill-sides in mountainous districts. (St. Luke viii. 6; 
St. Matt. xiii. 5.) 

11. From a ship anchored by the shore of the Sea 
of Galilee. (St. Matt. xiii. 1. 2.) 

12. Because those who did not want to learn would 
not understand His teaching, and those who did 
desire knowledge would be led to inquire and thus 
understand more fully. (St. Luke viii. 10; St. Matt. 
xiii. 10O—13; St. Mark iv. 33, 34.) 
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ILLUMINATED BIBLES. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A. 


URING the Middle Ages, devout 
monks used to take infinite pains 
and exhibit wonderful skill in 
illuminating copies of the Holy 
Scriptures with gold and silver 
and most brilliant colours. Thus 
they evinced their reverence and 
love for the Word of God, though 
they often very imperfectly understood its meaning. 
We cannot but greatly admire their art and piety ; 
and yet there are other more effective illuminaiions 
which the Bible has received, and is receiving, in tue 
history of the Christian Church and in the experience 
of its individual members. If all those passages that, 
under very diversified circumstances, have from time 
to time proved to be special messages from 
Heaven to the readers could be thus distin- 
guished, perhaps few of t..e inspired pages 
would be left unadorned. Some of these will 
be ever associated with eminent servants of 
God long since gathered to their rest. Many 
others there are which, in our own lives, and 
in those of ordinary Christians, have equally 
hallowed memories connected with them. In- 
deed, every Christian’s Bible has a history of 
its own known to God and his own heart. 
Before, however, we speak of that, we will 
glance at a few of the most remarkable of these 
Bible illuminations. 











Who does not remember the thrilling story 
of the conversion of St. Augustine, once a 
Manichean and a libertine, but the child of 
Monica’s many fervent prayers, and through 
Divine grace even to this day one of the 
brightest lights of the Church? Restless, 
weary, longing for purity and peace, he was 
reclining under a fig-tree in his garden at 
Milan, when a voice not of earth seemed to 
say to him: “Take up and read.” Without 
delay, he obeyed the call, took up the roll of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans that lay near 
him. opened it at chapter xiii. 14, and read :— 
“Put ve on the Lord Fesus Christ, anv make 
not probiston for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts 
thereof.” How singularly suitable was the 
passage to his case! It came home to his heart 
with searching power, and led him to the 
Saviour’s feet, so that he arose thenceforward 
to follow Him in the paths of holy liberty and 
loving obedience. Can we doubt that through- 
out his life that text lay very deeply enshrined 
in his heart and shone with peculiar lustre on 
the pares of his Bible? So it was, again, in 
days much later, amidst the glimmering twi- 
light of the sixteenth century, with another 
earnest seeker after the truth. In many ways 





had Martin Luther sought peace of conscience 
and the favour of God. One method of relief 
appeared to he left. The Pope had promised an 


indulgence to everyone who should clamber on his 
knees up what is known at Rome as Pilate’s Staircase, 
and is supposed to have been brought there from Jeru- 
salem. The young monk resolved to secure this benefit, 
and so to mount a step nearer heaven. But as he 
toiled painfully up the steep ascent, he thought he 
heard a voice as of thunder. which proclaimed, in the 
language of the prophet, the sentence, so full of Gospel 
comfort, Che just shall live by faith.” Whether it 
fell on his outward ears or not, the Divine message 
certainly penetrated his inmost soul. As D’Aubigné 
well remarked: “It proved a creating word to the 
Reformer and the. Reformation. By it God said: 
‘Het there be light, and there was light.’” 


Yet again a familiar text was curiously illustrated 





“ Restless, weary, longing for purity and peace.” 
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“Rising from his couch with a great effort,” 


in the case of Wycliffe, the morning star of our own 
Reformation, and the first translator of the whole 
Bible into English. He lay on what was supposed 
to be his death-bed, and the heads of the religious 
orders whose corrupt teaching and practices he had 
so strenuously opposed gathered around him, in the 
hope of inducing him in a moment of weakness to 
recant. 

But all their appeals fell like waves upon a rock; 
the strong consolation of the Gospel supported him 
still, and inspired him with indomitable energy. 
Rising from his couch with a great effort, and fix- 
ing his eyes on the disturbers of his peace, he 
adapted the Psalmist’s words, and said—“f shall 
not Die, but ltbe, and Declare the works of the 
Hrtars.” 

So the event proved, and he went forth again to 
do battle against error and superstition. 

Much more brightly illuminated was a passage of 
the Gospel by a circumstance in the life of Charles 
Simeon, of Cambridge. He was a student there 
when vital religion was little known and less re- 
spected in that University. At first he found none 
to sympathise with or to help him in seeking after 
God. 


One afternoon he went out for a solitary stroll 
in the country, with his Greek Testament in his 
hand. Keenly feeling the sneers and reproaches he 
had often to endure in his Master’s service, he 
sought comfort in His Word. 

As he opened the book, his eye lighted on St. 
Luke xxiii. 26—“@hep laid Hold upon Simon, a 


Cprenian, coming out of the country, and on him 
then laid the cross, that he might bear it after 
Hess.” 

The identity of the name with his own impressed 
him deeply, and he braced himself anew to take up 
his own cross, and to follow the Man of Sorrows 
steadfastly to the end. 

How cheering must have been the light thus 
thrown upon an incident of the Saviour’s passion 
he had possibly not seriously considered before ! 

One more instance may be given of the power of 
the Bible to meet the special need of His faithful 
servants. It relates to Bishop Butler, the eminent 
Apologist for Christianity. Though so firm and 
highly intelligent a believer, he was much depressed 
during his last illness. In deep distress of mind, he 
said to his chaplain, Dr. Foster— 

“ Although I have endeavoured to avoid sin, and 
to please God to the utmost of my power, yet from 
the consciousness of perpetual infirmities I am 
still afraid to die.” 

“My lord,” aptly replied the chaplain, ‘you have 
forgotten that Jesus Christ is a Saviour.” 

“True,” rejoined the bishop; “but how shall I 
know that He is a Saviour for me?” 

“My lord,” was the faithful reminder. “it is 
written: ‘wim that cometh unto fle EF will in no 
wise cast out.’” 

“True,” again said the bishop; “but I am sur- 
prised that, though I have read that Scripture a 
thousand times, I never felt its value to this mo- 
ment; and now I die happy.” 
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How full of exceeding comfort must have been 
this gleam of Heaven’s own light cast on this pre- 
cious promise, which has served as a shining lamp 
to guide many a trembling soul through the dark 
valley of death. 

Time would fail to cite a tithe of the many 
similar examples that might be collected. Probably 
there are few of the leading passages of the Holy 
Scriptures that have not some such history attached 
to them, and have not, in some way and at some 
time or another, been thus illustrated. Eternity will 
doubtless disclose countless instances of correspond- 
ence between the utterances of these living oracles 
and the experience of mankind. Very valuable are 
they as indirect evidences of the reality and power 
of the Gospel. At the same time, they afford en- 
couragement to the humblest believer as he prayer- 
fully ponders over the sacred volume. 

A poor Hindu Christian woman, some years ago, 
lay dying. When the missionary kindly enquired 
whether all was well with her soul, she an- 
swered— 

“T have no fear, for I have Christ here,’ point- 
ing to her Bible, which lay open before her; and 
then, laying her hand upon her heart, she added : 
“T have Christ lere” ; whilst, with an eye lighted 
up with well-founded hope, and gazing upwards, 
she went on to say: “I have Christ there.” 

Hers was surely an Illuminated Bible. 

Such, too, was that of an aged believer in Eng- 
land, who had marked many of its pages with P’s 
and T’s, and being asked why she had done so, replied— 
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“When I have proved the truth of a promise, I 
note it with a P, and when I have tried to fulfil 
some difficult precept, I distinguish it by a T.” 

This, if a somewhat quaint, was certainly a very 
practical method of dealing with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and could scarcely have failed to be profitable 
to the reader. Personal experience is undoubtedly 
the best, though not the only key to their inter- 
pretation. “ff any man will do His will,” said 
our Lord, “he shall know of the teaching, whether 
tt be of Giod or whether £ speak of moself.” The 
Bible is like the Urim and Thummim in the breast- 
plate of the Jewish high priest. by which he ascer- 
tained and made known the will of Jehovah. And 
in the completed revelation it contains we have 
the light and perfection of our Great High Priest, 
who, by His Holy Spirit, illumines it and makes it 
effectual for our guidance in all questions of faith 
and duty. This is the only sure and sufficient 
oracle, which we may consult in every moment of 
doubt and difficulty. As the late Dr. Saphir strik- 
ingly observed: “It not merely was inspired, but is 
so still: the Holy Ghost not only inspired the men 
as they wrote, but He is still connected with the 
Scripture. It seems as if the ink was not yet dry, 
and as if the warm breath of Eternal Love from 
which those promises flowed was even now quick- 
ening and consoling the troubled soul. He makes 
the writing spirit and life, and man lives by it, 
because it is the Word proceeding even now out of 
the mouth of God.” Such is the secret history of 
all Illuminated Bibles. 
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BY ISABEL BELLERBY, AUTHOR OF “POOR PRIDE,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER IX. 

YON ARMYTAGE was too hot, and too much 

out of breath, to think much of anything ex- 

J cept his physical discomfiture ; but, guessing 

from the expression of Ethel’s face that her 

mother considered her to blame for what had happened, 
he hastened to say, gaspingly— 

“Tt is not the child’s fault, Mrs. Vaughan; my 
insane carelessness is alone to blame. I had no idea 
the little brute would be so anxious to regain his free- 
dom, and I fear my fastening was not any too secure. 
But there is no harm done; your little girl held on 
splendidly.” 

“Ye-es.” Lilian flushed and paled; composure for 
the moment being beyond her control. But her 
tremulousness served her well for the part she elected 
to play now Nita’s lover had come on the scene. 
Looking straight into his eyes as she leant forward a 
little, she murmured, “ Ethel is all I have, you know.” 
Then, pleased with the effect of her words, apparent 
ina softening of his whole face, she added, “ But, as 
you say, there is no harm done. I don’t believe she 
was eyen frightened—were you, Ethel?” 





“No, mamma.” 

“Tthought not. She was taught to ride three years 
ago by a young Arab when we were in Algiers, and 
she has been madly fond of it ever since. Please 
take her back to Miss Wainwaring, Mr. Armytage, and 
say But perhaps you have both had enough of 
her ?—Shall we take her home with us, Lady Merrion?” 

“Please not,” pleaded Lyon Armytage, asking 
himself how it had come about that he was begging a 
favour of Lilian Vaughan. “We shall all be disap- 
pointed if you take heraway now. And the sketch is 
not half finished, is it, Ethel?” 

Lilian lowered her eyes to hide their flash of tri- 
umph at his suppliant tone; but quickly looked up 
again—the triumph gone. 

“Very well,” she said carelessly. “I will let you 
stay, Ethel, as Mr. Armytage wishes it. Lady 
Merrion has kindly consented for one of the grooms 
to bring your pony for you at eight o'clock. Miss 
Mainwaring will be getting uneasy about you; make 
haste back to her. I should make that runaway 
donkey carry you, as he brought you here to please 
himself.” 
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“Yes, we have not finished with Achitophel,” said 
Lyon ; “he is in the sketch.” 

“T’ll finish ’un by-and-by,” declared the blacksmith. 
“Ti larrup ’un well.” 

‘No, you won't, Ben,” said Lyon coolly. 
my affair, and I shall punish him myself. 
along.” 

The reluctant donkey, dreaming fondly of carrots, 
maybe, was held by his master while Mr. Armytage 
mounted Ethel once more, observing— 

“Tf I were you, Ben Ward, I’d buy a saddle for 
this fleet-footed quadruped of yours, and let him out 
for the children to ride.” 

* P’raps I will,” promised Ben. 
don’t seem to want no saddle.” 

“No. But the children about here cannot ride as 
little Miss does; and she has her own pony, you 
know.” 

Lady Merrion started her ponies again, and she and 
her companion went through the village, followed 
more slowly by the subdued Achitophel, now content 
to walk quietly. 

It was an immense relief to Nita when she met 
Lyon and Ethel returning, and knew that no harm 
had come to her little charge. They did not go as far 
afield as the maypole this time. Lyon was glad to 
throw himself full-length on the grass and * cool 
off” under the shade of the huge umbrella Nita had 
brought to shelter them while they sketched. 

The rope attached to Achitophel’s halter was 
firmly secured to Lyon’s left wrist when at length 
they set to work again. 

Ethel, having much to say concerning her unex- 
pected gallop, did most of the talking. 

“Mamma likes you, Mr. Armytage,” she presently 
observed. “I always know when she likes anyone, 
because she is so different to me when they are there. 
She finished up just now by being different. She 
isn’t when only Lady Merrion is there ; I don’t think 
she likes her much. And I don’t very much: she’s 
so stiff.” 

“Stately, you mean, chatterbox,’ reproved Nita. 
“Lady Merrion is perfectly queenlike, I always 
think.” 

“Perhaps you don’t know much about queens,” 
allowed the condescending little mite. “I’ve seen 
two; but neither was a bit like Lady Merrion.” 

Free of all fear, she chattered on for the rest of the 
afternoon and evening, becoming downright noisy 
when the boys came home to tea; and wishing them 
all good-bye with a sigh of regret when the groom 
appeared with her pony. 

“TI may come again, mayn’t I?” she said implor- 
ingly ; “and please invite that dear Assitfell, too!” 

A few days after this partial breaking of the ice 
between Lilian Vaughan and Lyon Armytage, so 
successfully accomplished by the unconscious Achito- 
phel, Sir John Merrion arrived at the Court in response 
to his mother’s earnest request that he would come 
and help her entertain his cousin’s widow. Sir John 
—usually known to his intimates as “ Jack ’—was a 
fair, handsome man, rapidly approaching his thirtieth 
year. 

He would not have required to be pressed to “do 
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the polite to Lilian,” only that he was fully aware of 
his mother’s designs on his much-valued liberty, with 
which he had no intention of parting for some years 
to come. 

He considered that a little hesitation on his part to 
arrive at the Court would prove to Lilian the fallacy 
of expecting him to fall in with her ladyship’s wishes 
concerning her; that was, supposing she did expect 
it. But perhaps Lilian was more sensible than to 
do so. 

His mind was set at rest on this point before the 
first evening was over. They were left alone, to pace 
up and down under the colonnade that ran half-way 
round the house, as long as they would ; indeed, Lady 
Merrion’s intention to throw them together as much 
as possible was already so apparent that Lilian did 
not hesitate to broach the subject to her com- 
panion. 

They made a handsome couple. The young widow 
looked very lovely in her black dinner-dress, a scarf 
of Spanish lace thrown artistically round her head 
and shoulders. And the baronet, towerine inches 
above, appeared a fitting mate for her in his manly 
strength. But nothing was further from the inten- 
tions, if not the thoughts of both, than to merge their 
identity in each other. 

* Jack.” began Lilian, laughing a little, and casting 
bewitching glances at him through her thick lashes, 
“T hope you are not going to be a dutiful son and fall 
in with your mother’s wishes for your matrimonial 
welfare.” 

“Why not?” he asked, mightily relieved, and 
thoroughly enjoying the veiled glances, 

“Why not? Every reason not!” 
“For one thing, you are not conceited enough to 
think I want to marry you. For another, you don't 
want to marry me ; do you?” 

“Well, no. Hang it, Lilian, don’t laugh! 
wouldn’t have had me say ‘ yes,’ would you?” 

“Certainly not. I thought I had better say some- 
thing about it, and so put things on a comfortable 
footing between us. ‘Now I am not afraid to tell you 
that I am delighted to have you here.” 

“Not more delighted than I was to come!” he 
declared. 

* Don’t tell fibs, Jack! You couldn’t have been as 
delighted as I was, because, wherever you were. I am 
sure you were not so tremendously bored as I have 
been since I arrived at your beautiful old house.” 

“Why did you come?” he asked bluntly. 

“TJ daresay you are wondering why. I have not yet 
answered that question to my own satisfaction. Lady 
Merrion asked I had to retire some- 
where out of society for a few months; moreover, | 
hoped the country air would do Ethel good, and 
perhaps induce her to grow a little. So I came.” 

“Do you know the Mr. Armytage Ethel talks about 
is your old lover?” 

Oven.” 

“ Have you seen him?” 

“ Oh, yes ; several times.” 

Jack Merrion was completely taken in by the 
careless tone; plainly, he thought, Lilian had for- 
gotten “ that affair.” 
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“TIe is to be married in a couple of months,” she 
continued, in the same careless tone. 

“So the Mater said in one of her letters —to Miss 
Mainwaring, too, the only girl in the place. Like his 
impudence, I say.” 

“Why? Did you want her yourself?” ‘ 

“No. But she need not have been in such « hurry 
to get married.” 

“That is what everybody seems to think.” 

A short silence followed. during which the thoughts 
of both were occupied with the affianced lovers— 
Lilian thinking of Lyon, and Jack of Juanita. 

“That won’t be the only wedding in the neigh- 





“ Lilian did not hesitate to broach the subject.”—p. 166. 


bourhood,” he said presently. “I travelled down 
from town with a prospective bridegroom. Have you 
heard the Mater speak of the Ensors?” 

“IT am not sure. I have heard of everybody, no 
doubt ; but it goes in at one ear and out at the other. 
Who are they? Farmers, T suppose?” 

“Yes: tenants of ours from about the year one. 
The younger son went to Canada some years ago, 
threw over the girl he was engaged to because she 
refused to go with him, and married someone else. 
She —the wife—died last year. and the old affair is on 
again. Something lucky happened to the fellow— 
this Walter Ensor—a few weeks ago, and he has come 
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home without writing to tell them to expect him. 
He was as wild asa boy at the thought of seeing his 
sweetheart again.” 

“And where does she live?” inquired Lilian, with 
languid interest. 

“At Mead Farm. You must have seen her—Miss 
Lane—lots of times. The Lanes farm their own 
ground, you know, and are considered rather a cut 
above the other farmers round about, though I’ll do 
old Lane the justice to say that I don’t think such an 
idea ever entered his sensible head. Miss Lane used 
to be a very pleasing sort of girl.” 

“Tt must have been ages ago,” said Lilian. “She 
gave us some tea the other day when Lady Merrion 
called there to see Mr. Lane about something. I 
admired Miss Lane’s manner, but thought her quite a 
middle-aged person.” 

* You were mistaken, then, though of course she is 
not a girl. It is to be hoped Ensor won’t think her 
gone off; I don’t much believe in love surviving so 
many years of absence.” 

“T don’t know,” murmured Lilian rather dreamily ; 
“T think it all depends on the kind of love. But we 
are growing sentimental, Jack, and that is too absurd. 
Come in and try some duets.” 

“With all my heart!” He tarew away his half- 
smoked cigar and followed her into the house, 
thinking no more of Walter Ensor and his old sweet- 
heart, though he had known both all his life. 

And Lilian Vaughan, to whom both were strangers, 
could not, strangely enough, get them out of her 
t’.\oughts for the rest of the evening. 

Walter Ensor’s return was indeed unexpected, 
equally so to his own family and to the Lanes. 

He went home first—just to have a flying peep at 
them, he said, fearing they might all be in bed, and 
the door locked against him, if he yielded to the 
temptation to go first to Mead Farm. 

His welcome was cordial enough to satisfy any 
man. It was a proud home-coming, too: for, as he 
told them, an old settler in Canada, who had taken 
a fancy to him, had lately died and left him all the 
earnings of a long lifetime. 

* IT need not do another stroke of work as long as I 
live, unless I like. And Margaret will be able to 
hold her head with the highest lady in the land. I 
can buy a first-rate position in society for her.” 

A little more boasting of this sort, and he went off 
in search of his old sweetheart, who sat at her sewing 
in the little room over the porch, thinking of him as 
far away in Canada, and wondering why she had not 
heard from him that week. 

He came striding across the fields, full of active 
strength and fairly well-favoured in the matter of 
looks. He was tail and stalwart; neither fair nor 
dark as to hair and skin. both being of different 
shades of brown, his eyes nearly matching his hair. 
He had done away with his beard while crossing the 
Atlantic, afraid lest it should make him look old and 
prevent Margaret recognising him; but a long 
moustache half hid his mouth, concealing certain 
lines of weakness which had always been there, and 
with which the eight years of absence had failed 
to do away. 





Presently Margaret looked up and saw him coming, 

She grew very white, for she said to herself it must 
be his ghost. 

But he shouted to her, when he drew near enough 
to see that she was at her old post; and Margaret, 
forgetting that she was no longer a young girl, threw 
down her work and ran to meet him as of old. 

Her eyes eagerly feasted on the welcome sight of 
her sweetheart as the distance between them lessened, 
He had not altered a bit—unless perhaps he was a 
trifle stouter. She was too much taken up with her 
surprise and her joy to notice that his pace slackened 
a little, and the eagerness in his face bean to give 
place to wonder— not a pleased wonder. Margaret 
saw nothing of this as she ran up to him and threw 
her arms round his neck. 

“Walter! Walter! Why did you not let me 
know you were coming?” 

He kissed her affectionately enough, and looked 
pleased that she was so glad ; though, mentally, he 
was already blaming himself for having been so sure 
she would not have altered in appearance during all 
those years. He had expected to find what he had 
left—a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked girl, and he had, 
instead, found a faded, white-faced woman. Had he 
played the fool for the second time in his life? Every 
day of those eight years he had told himself he had 
made a mistake in leaving Margaret Lane for another 
woman, and now he began to think he had made a 
mistake in returning to her. 

But he concealed his confusion of mind as well as 
he could ; showering caresses on his old love in which 
she did not detect any lack of warmth. Her nature 
was more placid than passionate; it was easy to 
persuade her that calm affection was equal to deep 
tenderness. 

Her excitement subsided so rapidly that there was 
nothing surprising to her in the calmness of Walter's 
manner when, considering he had given her as many 
kisses as she ought to expect, he walked on to the 
farm with her as quietly as if they had only parted 
yesterday. ; 

He declined to satisfy her curiosity as to the reason 
for his sudden return until her father was present to 
hear the story ; somehow his own all-absorbing interest 
in his good-fortune seemed to have worn itself out in 
the last ten minutes. 

But there was no lack of interest about the Lanes, 
father and daughter, when they heard about this 
wonderful thing that had happened to the restless 
Walter Ensor. 

“You ought not to marry me now, Walter,” 
said Margaret, half in fun, half in earnest, when 
at length he said he must go, and she walked to the 
garden gate with him. “You should marry a great 
lady and have a grand house, now you are so rich.” 

“Don’t go putting ideas of that sort into my head!” 
he exclaimed—* unless——” 

“ Unless what ?” she asked. 

“Unless you want me to go and do it!” he finished 
huskily, disappearing in the darkness ; to return, a 
moment later, to find her still at the gate, vaguely 
hurt at his words, and dreading she knew not what. 
But pain and dread both vanished when his arm was 
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round her shoulders, and his lips on her cheek. “Did 
you think I meant it, Margaret? I should be a brute, 
shouldn’t I, when you have gone on caring for me all 
these years?” 

Then he left her again: but she was happy now, 
and she hummed a merry tune as she went back to 
the house. 

He set off for home at a pace few men could have 





less, and he sighed with relief as he turned his face 
resolutely towards his boyhood’s home. He was 
anxious to get there now, to be amongst influences 
that would help him to be true to his old sweetheart. 

The shortest way from the high-road, where this 
frame of mind took hold of him, to his father’s farm 
was through half a mile of ground, half copse, half 
park, enclosed in the Merrion Court estate. It had 
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beaten. But he took a rather roundabout way, wish- 
ing to lengthen his walk and get rid of the temptation 
that had assailed him to be false a second time to the 
woman who had always been true to him. He could 
not face his people, and answer questions concerning 
Margaret with that shameful thought in his heart. 
He went over and over in his mind the events of 
the last two hours : Margaret’s joy at seeing him so un- 
expectedly ; and Mr. Lane’s hearty greeting. He forced 
the picture of Margaret as she was into the back- 
ground, and made himself remember her as she had 
been when he had left her eight years before. And 
by degrees the temptation to be false grew less and 


been a right of way from time immemorial; and 
Walter Ensor, without hesitation, crossed the stile 
leading to it now. 

At one point this path ran within a hundred yards 
of the house, commanding a view of the windows in 
the west wing. 

It was but natural that one who had been absent so 
long should pause a moment to look at the great 
house he remembered so well, whose residents he had 
held in such respect from his earliest boyhood. 
Walter stood, his hands in his pockets, his head 
thrown back, thinking of then and of the present. 
Then he had been merely one of the tenants’ song, 
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immeasurably beneath the young heir to Merrion 
Court and a baronetcy. Now he told himself he was 
Sir John’s equal. They had travelled together in the 
same compartment from town, whither Walter Ensor 
had gone to give extensive orders for fashionable 
apparel to a fashionable tailor before visiting the 
folks at home. Sir John had congratulated him on 
his good-fortune, and had behaved exactly as he 
would to an equal. And if Sir John Merrion did 
this—he who had known him as something much 
lower in the social scale—why not other men and 
women? 

Oh, bother the women! That brought the miser- 
able temptation once more to his mind ; he didn’t want 
to think of women—he wouldn't think of women! And 
as he valiantly made this resolve he lingered on the 
spot to look at one across the hundred yards that 
divided him from the house. 

A brilliant light shone out from two of the windows 
in the west wing, revealing the interior of a luxuri- 
ously furnished bed-room, or, maybe, Walter thought, 
a bed-room and dressiny-room ; for he knew enough 
of great ladies to be aware that they usually had a 
dressing-room tacked on to their sleeping apartments. 
One of the windows was open, and he involuntarily 
went severfl paces across the soft turf towards the 
house, the better to inspect the vision of loveliness that 
stood near the window. 

Of course it was Lilian Vaughan. Her black dress 
had given place to a white dressing-gown plentifully 
trimmed with lace, over which her fair hair streamed 
in a wavy mass. She was waiting for her maid, whom 
she had despatched to fetch a book from down-stairs 
which she was desirous of reading while her hair was 
undergoing its nightly brushing. She had come to 
the window for want of something else to do, never 
guessing how eagerly she was being watched by the 
man standing only just far enough away to feel secure 
of not being seen himself. 

He was in the shadow cast by the branches of a 
chestnut tree. and might have been carved in stone 
for all signs of life he gave. 

Lilian made the sweetest vision of loveliness on 
which his eyes had ever rested. Her hands were 
clasped behind her head, and the loose sleeves of her 
peignoir fell open, showing the white rounded arins. 
The outlines of her pretty figure were suggested by 
the softly clinging robe, and her attitude was full of 
unstudied grace. 

This was the sort of woman Sir John Merrion 
would some day marry ; and if Sir John Merrion, why 
not Walter Ensor? 

The temptation had returned in full force; and 
this time it was not driven away: it was entertained, 
and made so welcome a guest that ere long it assumed 
the mastery of the heart it had been encouraged to 
consider its home. 


CHAPTER X. 
Ir was the first Sunday in July. 

Nita Mainwaring sat in her beloved sunshine 
amid the sweet-smelling flowers in the garden at 
Dunleath. Lyon Armytage was with her, reading 
aloud occasionally from his favourite Emerson. He 
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was sheltered from the sun’s ardour, having chosen a 
patch of grass where he could be sure of shade all the 
afternoon. Here he lay at full length, sometimes 
reading, sometimes watching Nita, and at length—it 
must be confessed—sleeping soundly. 

Nita sighed with relief when she saw that. She 
had been acting a part, pretending to a cheerfulness 
she did not feel, fearful lest he should see that some- 
thing was amiss and should question her. 

But Lyon was too preoccupied to notice the slight 
shadow that had fallen on his betrothed’s truthful 
brow. He had much te think of, though he did not 
tell her what. She fancied she knew only too well, 
without a\word from him, the meaning of this cloud 
that had come between them. It had arisen so imper- 
ceptibly. Looking back, Juanita told herself it must 
have begun on the day when little Ethel was run off 
with by the blacksmith’s donkey. For the very next 
morning, when she left Hurstleigh, had she not met 
Mrs. Vaughan and Lyon Armytage deep in conversa- 
tion? 

Lyon told Nita he had come to meet her—as he so 
frequently did—and he had overtaken Mrs. Vaughan, 
who, tempted by the beauty of the morning, had left 
the carriage in which she had started to fetch Ethel 
from Hurstleigh, and had struck across the fields, to 
perform the rest of the journey on foot. 

It all sounded natural enough; but why should the 
young widow have looked so deeply moved as Nita 
came towards them? And why should Lyon have 
been so absorbed in thought when he turned back 
with her? 

She knew that Lilian was the woman Lyon had 
loved long ago, whose marriage to Angus Vaughan had 
cast such a gloom over his life. Butshe did not know 
that Lilian Vaughan could be as false as she was fair, 
and that when she set her heart on anything, she did 
not much mind what she did to obtain it. Had Nita 
been able to overhear a conversation which had taken 
place, only the day before, between her lover and the 
young widow, she would not have been so anxious to 
present an untroubled’ countenance to Lyon Armyt- 
age. 

More than once had the scheming woman hinted at 
an admiration felt by Jack Merrion for Juanita; and 
yesterday, meeting Lyon in that apparently accidental 
manner, which chanced so frequently of late—far 
more frequently than Nita guessed—Lilian had spoken 
plainly on the subject. 

“You are wise not to have a long courtship, Mr. 
Armytage. Jack lingers on the scene in what I call 
a very suspicious way. Even your loyal little sweet- 
heart may not be proof against the temptation to 
become my Lady Merrion, of Merrion Court. Don’t 
frown at me like that! I know what you are think- 
ing—you are saying to yourself that you will not 
judge all womankind by one weak specimen who 
wronged you terribly years ago, and who has never 
ceased to repent it!” Her voice dropped almost to a 
whisper. “But that is forgiven—you have assured 
me it is forgiven. Perhaps that—your goodness to 
me—is why I would put you on your guard against a 
second experience of the sort. You must not think 
all women—save my unhappy self !—are angels, Lyon; 
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they are not. The majority of them are selfish and 
ambitious to a devree. I do not for a moment believe 
that Miss Mainwaring belongs to this majority ; but 
other things tempt a girl of her temperament. You 
have told me that she does not pretend to love youn— 
that her heart is given to another man. who she 
imagines does not care for her. But what if she is 
mistaken? When she learns that Jack has only held 
back for fear of disappointing his mother; when she 
knows that directly the news of her engagement to 
you reached him, he came home at once to see if his 
negligence had indeed served to place an insurmount- 
able barrier between them; what then? Will her 
passionate half-Spanish nature enable her to crush 
back the longing to give herself to the man she loves? 
[have tried to persuade Jack to go away again. He 
refuses to go; but he is honourable as the day, and he 
thinks if he avoids her no harm is done. And he is 
right as far as that goes; for while he avoids her she 
will never suspect he loves her. So I say, Lyon, you 
are wise to have only a short engagement.” 

He had listened with bitterness in his heart; his 
head bent, his hands clasped behind his back, as he 
walked on, answering her never a word. Was he, 
indeed, to have happiness snatched from him a second 
time? For, without troubling to analyse his feeling 
for Nita, he had a consciousness that in a life spent 
with her there would be real happiness for him. And 
he would make her happy, too; he knew he could 
make her happy. Surely it was not his duty to give 
her up to a man who had not sufficient pluck to try 
and win her! He would not give her up! 

The sound of horses cantering past, in the lane 
beyond the hedge, made him look up. It was Sir John 
Merrion and Walter Ensor; the latter casting on 
Lyon Armytage a glance of hatred similar to the sort 
taking growth in Lyon's own heart for Jack Merrion. 

Lilian smiled sweetly at both, especially sweetly, 
perhaps, at Walter Ensor, who—-on the strength, no 
doubt, of his paying income-tax on four figures, and of 
being as well dressed as the young baronet himself— 
was admitted as a visitor in even Lady Merrion’s 
drawing-room; and was certainly a constant com- 
panion of Lady Merrion’s son at that time. 

Lilian knew he half worshipped her; and she was 
not the woman to refuse attentions fromany man. It 
was nothing to her that, for the sake of a little casual 
amusement, she had encouraged him to do his best to 
break the heart that had been faithful through years 
of absence, and in spite of former falseness on his 
part. Margaret Lane must take care of herself. 

“Armytage will be getting his wings scorched a 
second time, if he doesn’t mind what he is about,” 
observed the baronet to his companion. “It will be 
hard lines on that sweet little Miss Mainwaring if he 
gets infatuated about my fair cousin once more. I 
should almost be tempted to try and console her 
myself.” He laughed as the words left his lips 


carelessly, looking hardly as if he was broken-hearted 
at the prospect of Nita’s marriage with Armytage. 
Then, remembering he had heard but little of Mar- 
garet Lane lately, he asked, with friendly interest, 
“How goes your wooing, Ensor?) When is the wedding 
to be?” 
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Walter Ensor flushed a dusky red : it was the blush 
of shame, but to the other man it looked merely 
embarrassment. 

“ Never!” he muttered. “She won’t have me.” 

Weli enough he knew the secret of his falseness was 
safe with Margaret Lane. 

“Not have you?) Why, I thought-—” 

But, with all his plain-speaking, Jack Merrion was a 
gentleman, and therefore incapable of continuing a 
conversation so evidently painful to his companion. 
Saying in his usual careless way, “ Verily women are 
kittle cattle ; one never knows where to have them,” 
hé started a fresh subject, and talked on until Ensor 
had recovered his self-possession. 

All this had taken place the day before. Nita 
guessed what had happened to her friend, though 
Margaret had, as yet, not said a word; and now the 
girl was wondering if her own fate would be similar. 
Was it not enough for Lilian Vaughan to have Sir 
John Merrion continually in attendance, and ready to 
obey her slightest wish, but she must needs go out of 
her way to fascinate other women’s lovers! With 
Margaret, of course, it was only a temporary affair. 
Walter Ensor was dazzled by the notice of this charm- 
ing woman. 3ut he knew he could feel sure of his 
old sweetheart’s forgiveness whenever he chose to 
return to his allegiance. Had she not already for- 
given him for actually marrying another woman? 
So said Nita to herself, going on to question her own 
heart on its powers of forgiveness ; wasshe capable of 
pardoning a lover who had left her—even temporarily 
—for another? And the answer was, “No!” 

“T can forgive him for having cared for her long 
ago, before he knew me, but if he goes back to her 
now she may keep him!” 

Lyon opened his eyes as his betrothed came to this 
decision. He watched her a moment before he 
let her know he was awake. 

What had brought that look of pain to the radiant 
face, and what had caused the agitation visible in the 
quickly heaving bosom, in the coming and going of 
the passionate blood in the sunburnt cheeks? 

* Nita, my child. what is the matter?” 

She started, and struggled bravely for self-control 
before she turned to answer him with a tremulous 
smile on her lips. 

“There is nothing the matter, Lyon. Why do you 
ask?” 

“There is something the matter, dear; something 
grievously the matter. Won't you tell me what it is, 
Nita?” His voice was low and pleading; had she 
looked at him she must have seen how wistful was 
his face. 

But she did not look ; she hardened her heart against 
him. 

“There is nothing to tell you, Lyon. Nothing that 
would interest you, I mean.” 

“Suppose you let me judge for myself if it is likely 
to interest me, Juanita? Have you forgotten that it 
is my duty to feel interested in everything that 
concerns you?” 

He was not happy in his choice of words; that 
unlucky “ duty” turned her heart into stone. 

“I will try and lighten that same duty by keeping 
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my worries to myself,” she said, with a ghost of a 
laugh. 

But he was not to be repulsed. He was determined 
to satisfy himself that she was not grieving over Jack 
Merrion’s laggardliness in love. 

“You have given yourself away by that little 
speech, Nita. Let me guess at your present worry, if 
you won't tell me what it is.” 

“Guess away!” Her lip curled with amused 
scorn. He would indeed be clever if he could guess 
what her thoughts had been when he awoke. But his 
first words made her start. 

“ Has it anything to do with the secret you are going 
to tell me when we are married, Nita?” 

She stared at him in bewilderment, unable to say 
“no,” unwilling to say “ yes.” 

“T see Iam right,” he continued, getting up from 
the grass and sitting down by her on the garden-seat. 
“May I have another guess, Nita? Shall I try and 
prove to you that it is a secret no longer from 
me? Shall I tell you the name of the man you care 
for?” 

Her eyes were lowered, her head drooped, in swift 
eonfusion. Had she played her part so badly? Had 
she given him the means of torturing her by his 
complaisant assurance of her love for him? 
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“Dearest, do not shrink from me. Is it not Sir 
John Merrion, Nita?” 

Her heart stood still with immense relief. For an 
instant she grew pale as death, then the colour flooded 
her face once more. 

“T see I am right,” whispered Lyon. Had she 
looked up she must have seen the despair in his eyes, 
“ Answer me one question, dear, and after that I will 
never allude to the subject again. Would you marry 
him if you were free?” 

“No! A thousand times no!” she said vehemently, 
fearful lest he should broach the subject to the 
baronet. ‘Lyon, promise me, solemnly, never to go 
much as hint to him what you have guessed !” 

*T give you my word that I will not, Nita. You 
are sure, quite sure you do not regret engaging your- 
self to me?” 

“ Quite sure!” she replied fervently, desirous of 
satisfying him that nothing in the world would 
induce her to marry Sir John Merrion. 

Sir John Merrion! The absurdity of it struck her 
all at once. She snatched her hand from Lyon’s, and 
rushed into the house and up to her own room to 
indulge freely in the merriment that shook her. 

The idea of her entertaining an unrequited affection 
for a man to whom she had spoken barely a dozen 
times in her life! who was, moreover, so far above her 
in station as to make her case indeed a hopeless one 
had Lyon’s surmise been correct. And what would 
Lady Merrion think if the news reached her that the 
young Hursts’ governess was pining in secret for 
love of her onlyson? It was positively too ridiculous, 
thought Nita, with another subdued fit of laughter, 
which did her an amount of good, coming after her 
gloomy thoughts and fears of her lover’s good faith. 

She was, however, quite satisfied that he should 
privately imagine her to be attached to Sir John. 
She would keep up the farce until she felt sure that 
the knowledge pained her husband-that-was-to-be. 
If the happy time should ever come when he would 
himself wish to possess the heart he believed given 

to another, why, that would be soon enough to 
undeceive him. 

So Nita went down to tea smiling and light- 
hearted once more. And if she blushed a little 
at a chance mention of Sir John Merrion’s name 
by one of the boys, it was not very surprising, 
taking into consideration the fact that Lyon 
Armytage was present. And if that blush con- 
firmed him in his belief of her love for the 
baronet, that was not very surprising either, 


CHAPTER XI. 

ETHEL appeared at Hurstleigh a morning or 

two later with a nasty bruise on one of her 

arms just above the wrist. It would not 

have been noticed—for the sleeves of her 
pretty pink frock reached to the tiny hands— 
had she not inked her fingers most shockingly 
while having a trifling misunderstanding with 
her pen. 

Miss Mainwaring summoned the maid whose 
duty it was to wait on the children, and asked 
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her to wash Miss Vaughan’s hands. When the girl 
returned with her small charge she volunteered the 
information that Miss Ethel was a rare one to get 
into mischief ; she’d a bruise on her arm that wasu’t 
got in any ordinary tumble, she—Jane—felt morally 
gertain. 

“T did fall!” said Ethel stubbornly. “Jane can’t 
possibly tell, can she, Miss Mainwaring? She wasn’t 
there.” 

Nita, who never allowed chattering during lesson 
time. made no reply, and Jane withdrew. 

Marion Hurst, the elder girl, was absent that 
morning. having driven into Folksleigh with her 
grandmother to visit a dentist rather more skilled 
than Dr. Dormer. 

Towards the end of lesson-time Olive asked if she 
might go, as she had finished all she had to do, and it 
was only fair she should have a “wee scrap of a 
holiday” when Marion had had all the morning. 

Nita gave her permission to vanish, and sat patiently 
waiting for Ethel to master a sum she seemed to 
find troublesome ; but it quickly appeared that the 
young woman’s attention was by no means fixed on 
arithmetic. 

When the door closed behind Olive, Ethel put down 
her slate and looked up at Nita, saying hastily— 

“T had to say to Jane that I fell; but I won't tell 
you astory, Miss Mainwaring, only I couldn’t ’splain 
before the others. And you won't tell anyone, I 
know. It was mamma made that bruise on my arm. 
She pinched me. She does sometimes when she is 
very cross ; only she generally does it where it won’t 
show to anyone but nurse. I didn’t know she was 
cross last night, and I was so s’prised I screamed, and 
that made her do it worse—she always does if I 
scream. I do hate her so!” 

“Ethel, my dear child, that is wicked! You must 
never, never say that again.” 

“T never have said it before ’cept to myself. I 
told Daddie I wouldn’t if I could help it. He knew.” 
Passionate tears of resentment and misery welled up 
into the baby eyes, and were shed on Nita’s bosom. 
She had caught the child in her arms, her heart 
beating with indignation at such cruelty to the help- 
less little thing. 

“Let me tell you all about it,” begged Ethel, 
choking down her sobs with a facility that showed it 
to be no novel process. “It was about you, so you’ve 
aright to know. Mamma is always asking me about 
you, and about Mr. Armytage, and sometimes she 
seems very pleased, and is as kind as possible, and 
sometimes she frowns and tells me not to chatter. 
But she has never been as cross as she was last night 
—not about this, or anything, since Daddie died. I 
think he must have asked her to try and like mea 
little better. But she must have been very angry, 
perhaps, before she sent for me to come and talk 
about you. She asked if Mr. Armytage met you 
yesterday morning, and I said ‘Yes,’ and then she 
asked if you smiled when you saw him, and I said 
you did smile; but I didn’t know whether it was 
at Mr. Armytage, because Sir John passed down 
the road as Mr. Armytage came up, and he smiled, 
too, as if he was glad to see you; and I said I didn’t 
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wonder if he was, for everybody likes you—only Mr. 
Armytage likes you best of all—better than anyone 
else in the worla —he told me he did, so I knew. And 
then mamma bezan pinching me, and said I told 
stories, and I screamed and said it wasn’t a story, and 
then she pinched harder till I stopped screaming, and 
then she sent me to bed.” 

Nita felt sick at the thought of the child’s pain. 
It was not till later that she was overwhelmed at the 
consciousness of Lilian Vaughan’s hatred and jealousy 
of herself. She tenderly kissed the bruise, and whis- 
pered words of comfort to Ethel—words of counsel as 
well—words that caused her many blushes to whisper 
into those innocent baby ears, only she could not have 
the wee thing put to the torture again on her account. 

“Mamma doesn’t like Mr. Armytage to like me, 
Ethel. I can’t tell you why; but she does not. You 
are a clever little girl in some ways, and I think, if 
you try, you will be able to talk to her about us 
without telling her anything to make her think he 
likes me. You must be careful for her not to guess 
if you are keeping anything back, you know.” 

The little head nodded vivaciously. 

“T can keep things back when I like!” she said 
firmly, tempted sorely to prove her words by con- 
fessing that she had kept back certain words of her 
mother’s—uttered during that fit of temper the 
previous night- which Ethel feared her dear Miss 
Mainwaring might not like to hear. She managed, 
however, to keep them locked in her little breast— 
a secret from all the world. 

As Nita walked home that morning, certain words 
the child had spoken lingered pleasantly in her 
memory. “Mr. Armytage likes you best of all— 
better than anyone else in the world—he told me he 
did, so I know ;” surely, Lyon would not speak falsely, 
least of all toa young child! But whatif Ethel had 
invented the little speech? She was not above 
“imagining” whole conversations, as Nita well knew, 
she having once or twice had occasion to reprove her 
for the sad habit she had got into of having an excuse 
always ready on her baby tongue. That it was the 
mother’s fault Nita knew only too well; fear of undue 
blame and punishment often drove the child into 
saying what was not true. 

The gladness faded from the girl’s face as she 
compelled herself to believe that Lyon’s words had 
been merely a fiction of Ethel’s. Her thoughts 
travelled to Lilian’s cruelty and Lilian’s jealousy, and 
it seemed only a matter of course that her eyes should 
presently rest on Lilian’s fair beauty. 

The young widow had driven into Folksleigh with 
Lady Merrion, who had promised to meet Mrs. Hurst 
after the visit to the dentist was over, and accompany 
her on a sort of joint-stock errand to their mutual 
legal adviser concerning some small matter touching 
the two estates of Hurstleigh and Merrion Court. 
But Lilian, having no desire to be a third at the 
interview, had declared her intention of walking 
back, for want of something to do. 

It was fully five miles from Folksleigh to Merrion 
Court, and her ardour was quenched long before she 
got across the common to Edgeley, so that it was net 
surprising she should—being acquainted with t.1e 
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resources of the village—make her way to the black- 
smith and ascertain if his pony and chaise were to be 
had. Much to her relief, the pony was at home and 
“disengaged ” for the next two hours. To be sure, 
Ben was none too willing to run out the chaise and 
harness the animal ; anyone of less importance than a 
visitor at Merrion Court would probably have had to 
retire pony-less, chaise-less, and even donkey-less ; for 
Ben was in a rare rage, and Achitophel was the cause. 
Not even to Mrs. Vaughan could the tale of his mis- 
deeds be told with becoming calmness. 

“T’ll get rid of that there hass before he’s a week 
older, if I can find anyone to give me what I gived for 
’un! He begins by running off with little Miss and 
a-trying his blooming best to break her pretty neck. 
After that he thinks nothing of eating his way 
through the hedge at night, and getting away into 
people’s gardens. Eat the hedge he must, for ’tis a 
clean hole he makes, drat un! You see’m there ain’t 
room in the stable for two hanimals, and, the pony 
come first, so he’s a right to it. and Hassitfell ought 
to be content to bide in the field. But he hain’t. and 
that’s the long and the short of it. And last night 
he got out and searched about till he found Mrs. 
Banks's door on the jar—Mrs. Banks is the green- 
grocer, ma’am, further ‘long the village, as no doubt 
you ’ve noticed. And that wicked hass he went right 
into the shop and helped hisself to all he fancied in 
the vegetable line. A pretty list Mrs. Banks has 
made out for me to pay for. Keep ’un? Not if my 
name's Benjamin Ward!” 

When the story was at an end, Lilian Vaughan had 
the satisfaction of seeing the long-suffering pony 
brought out and put between the shafts of the old 
chaise, and very soon—with a promise that one of the 
grooms should bring the “ conveyance ” back without 
delay—the dainty creature departed, looking curiously 
out of place in the shabby chariot. 

She amused herself, as the pony ambled along the 
lanes, by wondering what would be the feelings of the 
groom destined to be despatched on the return journey. 
All the Merrion Court servants prided themselves on 
their smartness. 

Before she had gone far, she overtook a man in 
clerical dress going in the same direction. This was 
the Rev. Mark Vennings—Arthur Wyndham’s suc- 
cessor. Arthur—after Nita’s refusal of him—had 
contrived to leave Edgeley almost immediately ; the 
vicar accepting a substitute in the person of another 
Wyndham—a cousin of Arthur’s—who undertook the 
duty until Mr. Vennings could come. The latter was 
practically a new arrival, having only been in the 
parish a fortnight; he was on his way to Merrion 
Court, having received an invitation to lunch there 
that day. 

Partly because she was aware of this, and partly 
because she was tired of her own society, Mrs. Vaughan 
pulled up and invited the curate to a seat in the chaise, 
laughingly explaining how she came into possession of 
it 

Mark Vennings gladly deposited his long body in 
the old vehicle ; he had been trudging about all the 
morning, and was glad of a rest. 

“You should have gone through the fields,” said 





Lilian; “that way is much pleasanter and shorter; 
the lanes wind so. That’s the best of this place ; 
there seem to be paths across the fields to every- 
where.” 

“T didn’t feel quite sure which path I ought to 
follow,” replied Mr. Vennings, ‘and I am so shor. 
sighted that I generally miss finger-posts when there 
are any. The vicar told me I could not miss the way 
if I kept to the lanes; so I thought I had better do 
so.” 

Mark Vennings was studious by nature, and not very 
fond of feminine society ; so it was no wonder he did 
not shine during that drive. Lilian soon wished she 
had left him to tramp it, for he bored her immensely, 
It was with a feeling of relief at the prospect of 
having ‘someone reasonable” to exchange a few words 
with that she saw Nita Mainwaring coming through 
a field on their right towards the iane, which she 
would have to cross a few yards higher up before she 
could go further by way of the meadows. 

But Nita appeared to be in no mood for conversa- 
tion. With a haughty little bow she passed in front 
of the pony, when he stopped at his driver's wish, and 
made her way towards the other stile. 

Lilian called to her—eyes and lips smiling with 
amusement. 

*Are you in such a desperate hurry that you cannot 
spare time for one word, Miss Mainwaring ?” 

“T am rather late,” said Nita coldly ; then, more 
cordially, “ How do you do, Mr. Vennings ?” 

He stepped out of the chaise and went towards her 
to shake hands. 

“Humph!” thought Lilian. ‘ You, too, my friend. 
She will want Walter Ensor at her feet next.” Aloud 
she asked, ** Has Ethel been a good girl this morning?” 

“She is always good,” was the distant reply. 

“Now what can have put her out?” inquired Mrs. 
Vaughan of herself, as Mr. Vennings exchanged a few 
remarks with Nita about parish matters. 

She studied the girl’s face carefully through her 
curling lashes, and presently Nita’s eyes met hers. In 
an instant the smile, with which she had been listening 
to Mark Vennings, left the expressive face, and a flash 
of something like aversion kindled in the dark eyes, 
To try and ascertain the reason of it Lilian introduced 
Lyon’s name. 

“T suppose Mr. Armytage is coming to meet you, 
that you were so reluctant to stop, Miss Main- 
waring !” 

“T should not be surprised.” 

Nita smiled rather wickedly, knowing that her 
words were capable of a double meaning. 

Nothing to do with Armytage evidently, this new 
coldness. Lilian had to drive on unsatisfied and cross 
at being baffled. Suddenly the thought of Ethel shot 
into her mind; could the child have told about that 
pinch? A blush of anger and shame dyed the fair 
face ; for she had the grace to feel ashamed, after 
promising her dead husband never to lay a hand on 
the child again in anger. She decided to have it out 
with Ethel before lunch. 

Electrifying Lady Merrion’s pompous butler by 
requesting him to send a man to Edgeley at once with 
the blacksmith’s shandrydan, she went straight to her 
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room, leaving Mr. Vennings to entertain himself until 
his hostess returned. 

Ethel trembled when summoned to her mother’s 
presence, but she felt somewhat reassured when she 
was received with a smile. 

“Come here, Ethel. Don’t be afraid, child; I won't 
touch you. I didn’t mean to last night. I was put 
out at something that had happened. But I am sorry 
Ihurt you, and I want to d) someting to make up. 
What would you like?” 

Ethel stared, open-mouthed, at this new departure 
of herlovely young mother. She was too taken aback 
to say a word. 

“Well? You are a long time thinking about it. 
Would you like a holiday to-morrow? Or a canter on 
the blacksmith’s donkey again, or some money to 
spend, or what?” 

“There’s nowhere to spend it,” replied Ethel, 
quickly enough now, “and I don’t like holidays ; but 
—but if Miss Mainwaring would have me to tea, and 
if I might go over the common on Assitfell—without 
a saddle——” 

An inspiration came to Lilian Vaughan, affording 
her an opportunity to make a splendid move in the 
game she was playing. 

“Would you like Assitfell—pshaw! the absurd 
name! I mean Achitophel—altogether? For your 
own—to ride when you like?” 

“Oh, mamma! That dear little donkey! May I 
really have him! Will Mr. Ward let me?” 

“Mr. Ward wants to sell him because he has been 
stealing carrots and things. If you would like him I 
will buy him for you.” 

“Oh!” This was a moment of greater joy than 
the child had ever yet known. “And may i keep him 
in a field where [ can always get at him?” 

“Yes, if Lady Merrion doesn’t mind.” 

“And I needn’t have a saddle for him, ever?” 

“You may please yourself about that, you little 
savage: only if you fall off and break your arms or 
legs don’t expect any sympathy from me.” 

“No, mamma.” Very promptly was this spoken, as 
though never, under any circumstances, would Ethel 
expect sympathy from her mother. “I wish I might 
go d’rectly and see if Mr. Ward will sell him.” 

“You may go back in the chaise, if it isn’t gone.” 
Lilian was determined not to do the thing by halves. 
“Run and see if it isstill here, and then come back 
for some money.” 

Ethel returned in high glee; the pony was still 
standing, with head depressed, as though feeling his 
insignificance, at the foot of the steps leading up to 
the hall door. 

“Sam is going to let me drive, mamma!” 

Lilian laughed aloud, guessing at the relief with 
which the contemptuous groom would resign the 
shabby reins to those baby hands, 





Ethel had one more request to make. Might she 
call at Dunleath and ask Miss Mainwaring to keep her 
to tea? Having ascertained that the child had had 
her dinner, Lilian consented to this also. 

That was how Nita and Mrs. Mainwaring were 
treated, as they sat at dinner, to the quaint appari- 
tion, at the French window, of a small child in a black 
frock perched on the bare back of a little donkey, who 
showed an inclination to go bodily into the room; but 
this his rider would not permit. 

“That’s ’truding, Assitfell: and you’ve got to 
learn p’liteness now, ’cause you belong to me.—I 
brought him very caref’ly through the garden, Mrs. 
Mainwaring ; only I wanted you to see him with me 
on him; he’s my very own! Mamma gave me 
money to buy him, and says I needn’t never have a 
saddle if I don’t like. And please, Miss Mainwar- 
ing, may I stay to tea, and go up on the common? 
We’ll be sv good—Assitfell and me ;—won’t we, 
donkey ?” 

“Ts Assitfell to stay to tea as well?” asked Nita, 
laughing. 

“We can tie him up somewhere,” suggested Ethel, 
slipping off her steed, and looking about her for a 
convenient post to fasten him to. 

Still laughing, partly with amusement, and partly 
with pleasure at sight of the child’s happiness, Nita 
performed that task for her, taking the donkey through 
to the back yard; while Ethel ran to the gate to 
inform the groom that he was at liberty to depart. 

Lilian Vaughan, meanwhile—satisfied at having 
acted in a very becoming manner to her little 
daughter, and still more satisfied at the knowledge 
that Ethel would spread the news everywhere—went 
down to lunch disposed to be very amiable to Mr. 


’ 


Vennings. But he proved no more easy to entertain 
at table than when driving, and Lilian felt un- 
feignedly glad when he took his departure, though 
she moped all the afternoon for want of someone 
to amuse her. Sir John had gone up to town on 
business two days before; and Lady Merrion was 
never entertaining. 

She began to feel desperate at the length of the 
slowly dragging hours, and, after dinner, felt almost 
inclined to go to bed and pretend the day was over ; 
but all at once she caught sight of a man’s form 
appearing now and again between the trees near the 
little stile leading into the lane. 

It was Walter Ensor; not the first time. by any 
means, that he had lingered about the grounds in the 
hope of seeing Mrs. Vaughan, not daring to call too 
frequently at the Court. 

A gleam of relief, and of something else that boded 
ill for the man’s peace of mind, stole into the blue 
eyes as Lilian passed through the open window and 
went slowly towards the stile. 


(To be continued.) 
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AYBE after a rough passage, the traveller 
glides with pleasure over the dazzling 
waters of the Tagus, the auriferi ripa 

beata Tagi, and beholds to his left. rising on a suc- 
cession of hills, as it were directly out of the blue 
deep, white-walled Lisbon, the glittering mass of its 
houses relieved somewhat by the soft red of tile- 
covered roofs, in+ sspersed here and there with yellow- 
green orange g coves, having Cintra’s picturesque range 
on one side, and sombre heights, shading off through 
various tints into the dim mauve of the hazy 
distance, for a background. For situation almost 
unequalled in the world—its only possible rivals in 
this respect Constantinople and Naples—the sight of 
this city is calculated to stir English feeling most 
deeply ; for past its bright shores, lined with thousands 
of spectators, sailed the proud Armada for the con- 
quest of England: only, however, to be wrecked on 
grim northern rocks. 

How greatly is this interest deepened when on one of 
the highest of the hills—that of Buenos Ayres—is found 
the favourite residential locality of a numerous English 
colony ; and not far away, on the heights of the 
Estrella, is entered, through ponderons gates super- 
scribed with the words “ British Cemetery,” a beauti- 
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ful burial-ground, filled with tombstones, recording 
the familiar fond strains of a home-life sadly inter- 
rupted, and a chastened faith waiting for its final 
reward. The almost oppressive solemnity of its 
cypress-lined avenues, intersecting monotonously at 
right angles, is pleasantly varied by the tropically 
luxuriant foliage and flora; and especially by the 
beautiful marble-built church, which affords a 
spiritual home in a foreign land not only to all 
English-speaking peoples, but to any others who 
value the sweet reasonableness of its services. 

There appears to have been en English colony in the 
capital ever since the seventeenth century, with a 
regular succession of chaplains, save for a break of a 
few years, caused by the interference of the Roman 
Inquisition : which, notwithstanding an agreement 
between the Crowns of England and Portugal, 
in 1686 cited the chaplain for the time being—the 
famous Michael Geddes, D.D.—-before its tribunal, and 
acting, as he tells us in his “Tracts against Popery,” 
1715, on instructions received from the home country, 
where Roman Catholic power was again in the ascend- 
ency, peremptorily ordered him to desist from any 
further ministrations. Notwithstanding protests by 
himself, the consul, and each member of the colony, 
he was compelled, in May. 1688, to return home; and 
it was not till Reformation principles again pre- 
vailed in British councils that services were recom- 
menced, now in the consul’s house, and now in rooms 
hired for the purpose. 

The cemetery, or “Os Cyprestes.” as the Portuguese 
call it, was allowed to be formed in the eighteenth 
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eentury in connection with a building erected by the 
[ivevality of one Gerard Vines, Esq., which served as 
the hospital of the ‘‘factory,” or corporation of English 
merchants. During the Peninsular War this house 
proved very handy. Marshal Junot imprisoned in it 
a number of English merchants, who made such a 
determined disturbance that they gained their point, 
and persuaded the Frenchman that it would be less 
trouble to set them free than to retain them. The 
great Duke of Wellington—then Sir Arthur Wellesley 
—bought a piece of land adjoining the cemetery as a 
military burying-ground, a high wall being built to 
separate the two. But on one occasion, when his 
soldiers came with the body of a brigadier-general and 
found the military portion in a very dirty condition, 
they, with commendable sense of propriety, declined 
to inter their dead there. The factory refusing admis- 
sion into their own cemetery, the soldiers promptly 
broke down the dividing wall, and proceeded with the 
interment, and the two portions have remained prac- 
tically one ever since. 

In the larger cemetery so formed, by this time a 
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multitude of all classes and nations has been laid to 
rest, either beneath ponderous tombs or hillocks gently 
shaded by the Judas-tree and flowering shrubs. Date 
and cocoanut palms, rosewood, and graceful pepper- 
trees stand in silent sympathy by the grave of officer 
and soldier, admiral and sailor, prince and peasant. 
Genius is here, too; for Fielding the novelist came 
to Lisbon for his health, died, and was buried in 
1754. Genius, joined with piety and wisdom of the 
highest kind, found a last earthly refuge here in the 
person of Philip Doddridge, D.D., the author of “The 
Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul” (a book 
that is said to have been the means of the conversion 
of a multitude), and who, as the inscription declares, 
“died 26th October, 1751, aged 50”; and that, “ with 
high respect for his character and writings, this 
monument was erected in 1828 by Thomas Walker—of 
all his pupils, the only one then living.’ The common- 
place mixes with the sublime in death, as in life ; for 
in one place is the grave of a general who, after 
starvation imposed by sea-sickness, over-ate himself ; 


‘and in another that of a young Dutchman, who was 
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mortally stabbed for interfering with the inmate of a 
North African harem. The record of crime is not 
absent; for a most elaborate tomb is that of an 
Austrian prince who came to reside in Lisbon, and 
who is said to have been done to death by the Jesuits, 
who could not brook Protestant influence in reign- 
ing circles. 

‘Lhe first church built for the colony also stood in the 
cemetery, but was not begun till 1818, nor finished till 
1822, the cost being defrayed out of the factory funds. 

It was to this church, useful, hallowed by the 
piety of its worshippers and many sacred associations, 
but square and ugly, with the ancient three-decker 
pulpit still monarch in the midst, that the Rev. 
Godfrey Pope, the present chaplain, university scholar 
in his day, and D.D.of Dublin, was appointed in 1867. 
Robust in body and mind, keen and brimful of energy, 
sympathetic and practical, he has during the last 
thirty years proved the right man in the right place. 
The appointment of a chaplain was formerly made by 
the Foreign Office, under a licence granted by the 
Bishop of Gibraltar; but in 1875 consular chaplain- 
cies were abolished, and the appointment became the 
property of the so-called “body of qualified sub- 
scribers”” amony the residents. Canon Pope expresses 
himself as highly satisfied with the change by which 
the virtual control was removed from the Foreign 
Office to the bishop, and he was brought into closer 
contact than ever with a loving and courteous people, 
from whom he has received nothing but kindness 
during the term of his office. A practical proof of 
this kindness came to him in the shape of a presenta- 
tion to himself and his helpmeet, Mrs. Pope, on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their wedding. The 
bishop, the Right Rev. Charles Waldegrave Sandford, 
honoured him by making him a Canon of Gibraltar 
Jathedral some years ago. 

For nineteen years the persevering chaplain had 
laboured on, improving in the best way he could the 
old building amd its services. A new chancel and 
organ of considerable value had been erected, and yet 
the church remained a: problem, and to some extent a 
hindrance to further development ; when, in the year 
1886 Providence came to his rescue, and afforded him 
and his noble band of helpers an opportunity of de- 
monstrating in a remarkable fashion the possibilities 
of British faith and energy in a foreign land. 

On the 8th of April of that year the old church 
was burnt down. The canon and his churchwarden, 
Mr. Mascarenhas, had just left the church in apparent 
security, when a messenger arrived at the parsonage 
with the words: “The church is on fire!” They 
laughed at first,’ but a strange light visible in the 

‘building soon caused them to rush to the church. 
Part of the organ was in flames, and tongues of fire 
were licking their way through the flooring. Fast as 
they were choked with pew-cushions in one place, 
they burst forth in another, till the dry tinder catch- 
ing fire everywhere, the canon had to be forcibly 
dragged from the church, which in five minutes was a 

mass of flame. The glare and the fire-bell spread the 
news far and wide, and soldiers from the adjoining 
barracks, and police, came to the rescue, while thou- 
sands of people stood silently gazing in the cemetery, 
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amid the shades of night made lurid by the conflagra. 
tion ; and, to their great credit be it said, scarcely 
flower or plant was afterwards found trodden down, 
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The next morning the sacred edifice was a mass of 
ruins; but while these were still smoking a confer- 
ence of some of the leading merchants was held in 
one of the rooms of the parsonage. It was resolved 
to rebuild the church, and a sum of £1,000 was 
promised before the meeting broke up. A com- 
mittee was then formed, English architects and 
Portuguese Jabour engaged, and, although the in- 
surance money received only amounted to £2,000, the 
work of re-erection was begun in June, 1887, and a 
new church opened within a year exactly, practically 
free from debt, though the cost of it was £10,000. 

Great was the joy of all when the opening services 
of the church—which seats about 500-—were conducted 
by Canon Pope, the building being consecrated by the 
bishop later on. The beautiful pulpit in the church 
is the gift of Mrs. Pope and one of her sisters, A 
capital organ—built by a London firm, at a cost of 
£800—now takes the place of its unfortunate prede- 
cessor. Two services are held each Sunday, the 
morning service being followed by the Communion. 
Once a fortnight the station of the Eastern Telegraph 
Company at Carcavallos, fifteen miles from Lisbon, is 
visited, and a service conducted for the benefit of the 
staff, under the management of Mr. Harwood. 

There also is an earnest and zealous sailor mission- 
ary, who visits all ships that enter the capacious 
harbour, and works under the general superintend- 
ence of the canon. 

The visit to Lisbon of Sir Arthur Blackwood, who 
was present as Chief Secretary at the Postal Congress 
in the city in 1885, seems to have quite marked an 
epoch in the spiritual life of the colony. Sir Arthur's 
personal charm, his athletic prowess, and the fervour 
of his Bible readings, won the hearts of his country- 
men in no ordinary degree, and his efforts left lasting 
spiritual good, 
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In the morning of the 30th of October, 1892, the 
ss. Roumania, on her way from Liverpool to Bombay 
with little under 200 souls on board, went ashore some 
miles north of Peniche, on the west coast of Portugal. 
Canon Pope and some of his friends hurried to the 
scene of the wreck, to find, alas! that besides a few 
Lascars, only two Europeans had escaped. For some 
weeks they stood as it were between the living and 
the dead. Hundreds of telegrams and over a thousand 
letters had to be attended to, the last kind offices ren- 
dered to the many bodies washed ashore, and articles 
of property recovered as far as possible. 

A beantiful stained glass window on the north side 
of the Lisbon church commemorates the sad event. the 
names of the victims being recorded below. The 
Bishop of Gibraltar, who lost in the disaster a nephew 
—Lieutenant Sandford, and his young wife—has 
erected to their memory a separate tablet in the 
chancel wall, which bears these beautiful words : 


“White foam your shrond, mad winds your dirge, 
Rapt from the life Love made so sweet, 
Through the shriek of the storm, the etash of the surge, 
To the breathless calm at the Master's feet.” 


For some years Canon Pope noticed with regret that 
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many British who were scattered in groups through- 
out Portugal, and to whom English ministrations 
were impossible, gradually lost their religion, and that 
the children who had learned to speak Portuguese 
better than English, finding no native Reformed ser- 
vices, generally became Roman Catholics. When, 
therefore, the representatives of a native Reform 
movement that had sprung up in Lisbon waited on 
him, and solicited his interest and counsel, he saw in 
the appeal another call to duty, and he has now for 
some years, with considerable diligence and ability, 
seconded on the spot the efforts at home of the noble 
and large-hearted Archbishop of- Dublin, to ensure 
these Reformers that spiritual and material help 
which is indispensable in the initial stages of a move- 
ment of this kind. 

Space forbids to tell of the voluntary schools 
attached to the Church, where British children from 
all parts of the Peninsula are educated ; as also of the 
Scotch Church and its clever and amiable minister, 
who telis with satisfaction that in this foreign land 
differences between Kirk and Free, United and Eng- 
lish Presbyterians practically disappear. May it be 
possible ere long to say this of all Christians, not only 
abroad. but in our own favoured land! 


Ss OS 


KING DAVID’S VISION OF CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. PROFESSOR W. 







| HE last words of David,” 
as they are given in 2 
Sam. xxiil. 1—5, must 
evidently mean his last 
words as a prophet— 
the last message he 
received from Heaven. 
It was an interesting 
moment in the life of 
so remarkable a man, 
and the message was 
worthy of the occasion. 
It is generally allowed 
that the Authorised Version is not very happy here, 
and that the true idea of the passage is got by read- 
ing it as a vision—a bright vision of a glorious 
Ruler, as it rose before the entranced sight of the 
psalmist. The form of this Ruler is projected be- 
fore him; He is one who is “ righteous,” and who 
“rules in the fear of God.” <A Divine radiance 
goes from Him, diffusing a silvery brightness on 
every side. “As the light of the morning!” ex- 
claims the psalmist, recalling the welcome sight of 
the purple dawn after a dark and stormy night. 
By-and-by “the sun ariseth,” rejoicing like a 
strong man to run a race. It is “a morning 
without clouds”; there is nothing to obstruct 
the influence of the orb of day as he scatters 
his treasures from his golden chariot. See how 
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his beams fall on “the tender grass,” making 
it sparkle with diamonds and pearls! This was 
King David’s last vision—the vision of a Ruler 
appearing on earth, worthy of these glorious 
emblems. Who can this Ruler be ? 

Not Solomon, not Jehoshaphat, not Hezekiah: 
for though these and other kings were noble 
rulers, they did not come up to the high eulogy 
of David; neither were they “rulers over men” 
as such, but only over a small section of them 
—David’s own kingdom, if even the whole of 
that. The Ruler of the vision has a wider 
dominion, and belongs to a nobler order. One 
feels instinctively that certain passages in the 
Old Testament must be Messianic, for this if 
for no other reason: that they portray so truly 
what Jesus really was, and said, and did. This 
is one of those passages. It must be Messianic 
in its full ultimate reference. It makes us 
think what a wonderful gift God gave to this 
world when He gave His Son. What a match- 
less event it was in the world’s history when 
Jesus came to'‘it, bringing with Him the light 
and life, the joy and peace, the purity and the 
beauty of heaven! What a different world it 
has been since the life of Jesus became part 
of its annals, since the fragrance of His presence 
sweetened its atmosphere. since the lustre of 
His example brightened its moral scenery, since 
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His cross was planted in its soil! If it was 
the day of Christ that David saw afar off in 
this vision, the emblems were just what suited 
the day. Of the manner of His advent David 
seems to have known nothing; of the stable 
and the manger, and the infancy, and the gradual 
growth and rise of the Ruler from utter feeble- 
ness to high dominion, he gives no hint. Messiah 
seems rather to have been presented to him 
Minerva-like, in the full possession of His 
imperial strength, in the full blaze of His kingly 
glory. What David saw was the advent of the 
Christ ; and along with that he saw the earth 
glorified, its shadows scattered, its wildernesses 
blossoming, its floods lifting up their hands, its 
trees and its hills rejoicing before the Lord; 
“for He cometh to judge the world: with 
righteousness shall He judge the world, and the 
people with equity.” 

There are few things that strike the imagina- 
tion more, or that dwell more vividly in the 
memory, than a beautiful sunrise in an Alpine 
country. The Alpine horn wakens you in the 
early morning, and, flushed with the expectation 
of a rare enjoyment, you hasten to the spot 
where the view is to be seen. Your patience 
is somewhat taxed as the minutes slowly pass, 
and no sun appears. But as you look, the flush 
of dawn begins to brighten the sky, and now, 
just over the dark mountain range in the east, 
you see a speck of ruby peering, brighter than 
any gem. Quickly it broadens into a slender 
bow, then to a golden semicircle, and in a few 
more seconds the round globe itself stands above 
the horizon. And what a glory it spreads over 
mountain and valley, over lake and river! What 
a transformation of the dull dark globe, now 
bright with a hundred hues and sparkling with 
a thousand smiles! Not only are your eyes 
feasted, but your soul is thrilled with a holy 
emotion ; your mind carries you to a brighter 
transformation, to the thought of the new 
heaven and the new earth, and of the great 
Resurrection morn, when they that dwell in 
dust shall awake and sing, and the ransomed 
of the Lord shall return, and come to Zion with 
songs and everlasting joy upon their heads! 

In the imagery of the vision our Lord is 
compared to light ; and it is interesting to note 
the successive touches by which the image 
grows in brilliancy. First, He is as the light— 
the most cheering and reviving, the most beautiful 
and beautifying of earthly things. Then He is 
as the light of the morning, for morning light 
is more cheerful and reviving than any other. 
Then the great fountain of light, the sun, comes 
into view, suggesting inexhaustible fulness. And 
lastly, it is a morning without clouds ; there is 
nothing to obscure or interrupt the light in its 
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passage to earth; it falls on the face of Nature 
in an unbroken flood, giving radiance and beauty 
to every object; and “there is nothing hid 
from the heat thereof.” 

We need not dwell on all these minutie ; it 
will be better to think of the many ways in 
which, to all who receive Him, Jesus Christ js 
as the light of the morning. Effects like this 
are best brought out by contrast; and we shall 
probably see best the claim of Jesus to be 
compared to the light if we think a little oj 
the darkness—if we think of some of those 
gloomy experiences to which we mortals are 
exposed in this world, but which are chased 
away at the rising of this bright and morning 
star. 

1. It is indeed a gloomy experience when 
one first feels what it is to be a sinner, and 
first knows oneself to be a sinner—a great sinner 
—in the sight of God. What the Holy Spirit 
brings home to one may not be dark flagrant 
acts of sin, but the fact of one’s rebellious 
will—one’s systematic disregard of the holy 
will of God. I fear that this age must be held 
to be one of shallow convictions of sin, as 
compared with other days. Not many now-a- 
days are familiar with the struggle described in 
“Grace Abounding”; not many know any- 
thing of the experience of young Bruce of 
Kinnaird, three hundred years ago, who declared 
that he would rather wade through a_ stream 
of boiling lead half a mile long than endure 
what betell him one night in the house of Airth, 
when the Holy Spirit was convincing him of 
sin. Yet it may be otherwise. There may be 
more distress than we wot of because of sinful 
hearts. More Bibles than we think may open 
at the fifty-first Psalm or at the parable of 
the Pharisee and the publican. Anyhow, it is 
a gloomy experience to find oneself a criminal 
before God, and to find, do what one may, one 
cannot make it otherwise. But when one 
apprehends the true meaning of the Buaptist’s 
call—“ Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sin of the world ”—is it not as if one 
passed into the light of the morning? Bunyan 
saw it when he understood the words, “Thy 
righteousness is in heaven.” We may fancy the 
delight of Abraham when he saw the ram cauglit 
in the thicket—the substitute for his son. Like 
this are the feelings of all who, after the gloom of 
deep conviction and self-condemnation, see Jesus 
Christ atoning for their sins, and putting in 
their hands the title-deeds of heaven. 

2. There is another gloomy experience to which 
many are subject after they have entered on 
the Christian life—the sense of indwelling sin, 
of the perpetual activity of evil desires, giving 
birth to a sad contrast between their souls and 
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those saintly, angelic, Christ-like beings whom 
they have sometimes met with, or about whom 
they have read. Do what they may, their souls 
cleave to the dust, their temper gives way even 
under slight provocations, unkind words escape 
their lips, selfishness asserts itself many a time 
in their hearts. ‘Oh, wretched men that we 
are!” they sometimes cry, “who shall deliver 
us?” St. Paul was far in the depths when he 
uttered that groan. But hardly was it uttered 
when the light of the morning burst on hin 
—“T thank God, through Jesus Christ.” He 
saw in Jesus Christ, over and above His atoning 
merit, a sanctifying grace capable of renewing 
him wholly, and he thanked God. He thanked 
God that it was not left to him in his own strength 
to renew his heart. It was for him to mourn its 
corruptions, and send up to heaven day by day 
the prayer for renewal. but it was his privilege 
to welcome the indwelling of Christ by His Spirit 
as the power that worked in him to will and to 
do of God’s good pleasure. And he cherished the 
belief that through that power the change which 
he describes to the Ephesians would be completed 
in him. Jesus would sanctify and cleanse him 
with the washing of water by the Word ; and thus 
in the end present him, “not having spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing.” 

3. A third gloomy experience of Christians is 
that which often arises from the trials and 
troubles of life. Perhaps it is ill health that 
brings them down, or ill success in life, or loss 
and disappointment, or worry and anxiety, or the 
ill behaviour of loved ones, or all combined. 
There are St. Sebastians in this world whom 
God seems to make a target for all His arrows: 
all His waves and billows seem to pass over them. 
The sadness of their hearts is reflected in their 
faces, as it was in Mary’s when she wept at the 
sepulchre. But to the weeping Mary there came 
avision of the light of the morning: ‘“ Woman, 
why weepest thou?” Behold your risen Lord ! 
After all, it is well! So to many a one, “in 
heaviness through manifold temptations,” the 
vision of a sympathetic and considerate Saviour 
comes as the light of the morning. The thought 
commends itself to them that their trials and 
sorrows are but the medicines by which a 
physician alike faithful and loving is healing 
their souls. It is no easy task to make all 
right there. There is a tradition that once a 
great painter, seeing a rough block of white 
marble, said, “I see an angel imprisoned in 
that stone; but I will set him free.” It was 
his way of saying that out of the rough block 
he would carve the form of an angel. But 
what an infinite amount of labour, what  in- 
numerable strokes of the hammer and _ touches 
of the chisel, were needed to fulfil the task! 


Certainly the task of turning the human soul 
into a pure unsullied spirit is not an easier one. 
We may be helped here by another emblem of 
the text—“‘Clear shining after rain.” Heavy 
rain, pelting fiercely during the night, batters 
the tender grass, seems rude, and reckless, and 
destructive ; but the morning sun not only 
makes the grass bright, but helps it to rise and 
helps it to grow; and in a little while the grass 
is stronger and richer than ever. I knew an 
eminent Christian, in a prominent position, who 
said that on looking back on his life he saw 
that the times of sorest trial—of trials that seemed 
as if they would crush him utterly—were the very 
times when he got most spiritual good ; it was 
out of such weakness that he was made strong. 

4. We note one other gloomy experience against 
which Jesus is emphatically as the light of the 
morning—that which is bred under the shadow 
of death. As a rule, death is not viewed at the 
present time with that repugnance which was 
usual in former periods. This is probably due to 
that feebler faith in the unseen and eternal, in 
heaven and hell, in rewards and punishments, 
which marks the present age. But no thoughtful 
or reasonable man can look on death without the 
gravest feeling, not only for the leap in the dark 
it involves—the unknown change of being to 
which it leads—but also because of the voice 
within that assures him that at death there will 
be a reckoning with him on the part of his 
righteous Judge. If the Christian were to be 
the victim of such feelings, whether in the 
prospect of his own death or in the experience 
of the death of his friends, his case would be sad 
indeed. It is, in any case, hard when friends die 
of whose welfare one has little hope, though even 
here there remains the thought that the verdict 
of God will be in strict accord with the infinite 
righteousness and goodness of His nature. But 
for oneself, and for all who die in the Lord, how 
welcome is the vision of Him who is as the light 
of the morning! Jesus has Himself died; He 
knows the bitterness of death, and He will not 
leave His people to die alone. Let them often 
ask dying grace, and dying grace will come. 
Let them often think how much brighter and 
better the second stage of their being will be 
—how certain it is that it will transcend their 
highest expectations. Let them learn to trust 
their Lord with all the interests they leave 
behind, in the firm assurance that He careth for 
theirs as well as for them. 

O Light of the morning! how welcome is 
Thy rising to all who have eyes to see! Arise 
and shine on all the dark places of the earth. 
Again and again let these words be verified: 
“The people that walked in darkness have seen 
A GREAT Licut!” 
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Fountain of Light. 


Music by Witi1am Creser, Mus.D., Oxon, 


Words by F. Quartes. 








Slow. (Organist and Composer of Her Majesty's Chapels Royal.) 
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What I. possess, or what I crave, 
Brings no content, great God, to me, 
If what 1 would, or what I have, 
Be not possessed and blest in Thee : 
What I enjoy, oh make it mine, 
In making me, that have it, Thine ! 





_ When plighted faith forgets its vows, 


When winter fortunes cloud the brows 
Of summer friends, when eyes grow. strange, 


When earth and all things in it change— 
Thy mercies, Lord, are ever sure, 
Thy love shall evermore endure, 
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“POOR LITTLE NAN!” 


BY RINA, AUTHOR OF “HEK GREAT TROUBLE.” 


ie 
‘‘ ya T is a shame!’ 

The room was very 
shabby. It was not 
a girls’ room, either; 
the girls who were 
in it knew that only 
too well. But just 
now they had for- 
gotten. 

For the light of a 
common anger 
blazed in their eyes, 
and made them ob- 
livious of propriety 
and prim starched 
curtains. Some- 
thing was keeping 
a shocked watch 
upon them from the 
rug; but, as that 
something was only 
Aunt —_ Elizabeth’s 


’ 





1 cat, it did not mat- 
AUNT ELIZABETH. ter. If it had been 


the lady herself —— 

Well, in that case Flora and Betty would not have 
ventured to glare down the garden path as they were 
doing, utterly regardless of the frills and crocheted 
horrors they were crumpling on the window-seat. 
They would have retired tumultuously to their bed- 
room window. As it was—— 

“Tt isa shame!” they cried together, and squeezed 
each other’s hands in a tempest of indignation. 

What was it that excited their anger so? Only the 
sight of two people saying good-bye at the gate. 

The girls at the window did not relax their angry 
stare until the gate swung shut, and one of these two 
departed. The other came gaily up the path, with 
her head in the air, and her eyes very big and shining. 
She stood on the doorstep for a moment, forgetful of 
the rain dripping from the roof, and watching some- 
body out of sight, and then ran lightly in, never 
thinking—foolish young person—of wiping her feet 
on the mat. 

But Aunt Elizabeth was not at home, and in her 
absence the atmosphere was changed, and one was apt 
to omit some thins. Besides 

The other girls had left the window, and the wrath 
on their faces had faded somewhat. They held their 
breaths for a moment, waiting for the door to open; 
and as it did not, they looked at each other, sighed 
heavily, and said— 

“ Poor little Nan!” 

Was Nan the small pale girl whose face was so 
much brighter than uswal, and who was hum- 
ming softly as she stopped in front of the narrow 
mirror in the hall? She stood curiously, wonderingly, 
at what she saw there. 

“Jam not pretty,” she told herself. She had often 








said so before, but this time there was a glad spring 
in her voice, almost as if for the first time she had 
found out that it did not matter. 

Then she hurried on, stopping again suddenly in 
front of a certain door ; not from a tardy recollection 
of door-mats and damp boots, but from a new and un- 
familiar shyness. She hesitated, with one fluttering 
hand touching the door-handle, and her feet ready to 
step forward, yet not moving. 

“How am I to say it?” she murmured ; then 
she added briskly : ‘‘Oh, I-am a goose! they will be 
so pleased.” She opened the door, and her face was 
radiant. 

“ Girls, I have something to tell you,” she said. 
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Her sisters did not respond with the eager questions 
she expected. 

“My poor little Nan!” began Flora ; but Betty held 
back, 

The joyous look died out of the girl’s face. She 
looked anxiously from one to the other. 

“Is anything the matter?” she asked. 

Betty, the younger and more impetuous of these 
two, burst out rapidly— 

“Oh, Nan! we have been fancying such horrid things. 
Flora and I have been nearly wild. And if you had 
heard what Aunt Elizabeth said before she went out 
you would no’; have wondered.” 

Nan laughed. Her eyes shone once more. 

“You unfortunate creatures, what his Leen upset- 
ting you?” she ejaculated, quite reassured. Betty 
would never have presence of mind to be tragic and 
wave her arms like that in the face of real trouble. 

And Nan’s airy voice seemed to make the others 
ashamed of their ideas. Betty only said meekly— 

“We were afraid you were going to do something 
dreadful ; just because it is so miserable here, and be- 
cause we all fret so at being dependent on Aunt 
Elizabeth. She said you would do it, and we said you 
would not; but afterwards—afterwards—we were 
afraid.” 

Flora had been watching the youngest sister while 
Betty was speaking. She heaved a sigh of relief this 
time. 

“TIsee it is all right, dear,” she remarked quietly. 
“You don’t look as if you had been doing anything 
dreadful. Aunt Elizabeth is a wretch to frighten us 
so!” 

Nan had slipped down on to the hearthrug. She 
looked up appealingly at her two tall sisters, They 
had seemed cross when she camein. But she felt sure 
that what she had to say would banish the last cloud. 
Yet she was shy. So she turned and stared into the 
scanty autumn fire, and hovered round the skirts of 
her great news, until Betty broke in suspiciously— 

“Nan, there is something queer about you.” 

She did not deny it; only faced her sisters with a 
little conscious laugh. 

“T am so happy,” she said. She waited to be 
questioned, and then went on—* You will be happy 
too, girls, when you hear. Oh, it willbe nice! And 
you shall never be miserable and dull, or wear shabby 
clothes any more.” 

Betty’s eyes darkened. ‘“ Nan, don’t!” she cried. 

“Girls, am I teasing you?” asked Nan. “Let me 
hide my face in your lap, Flora, and I will tell you all 
about it.—Don’t poke the fire so savagely, Betty, 
please.” 

Silently the elder sister took the little dark head in 
her lap. and smoothed the untidy hair. Nan felt com- 
fortable at last, and began her brief story, as she 
rolled up her gloves into a ball—hat and jacket had 
been left in the hall: a thing Miss Elizabeth Lancaster 
might not approve of when she came home. 

“Did you not see Mr. Smith at the gate?” Nan 
commenced incoherently, watching for the joy that 
should spring into theireyes. “He walked back with 
me, and—oh ! girls, can’t you guess?” 

Nan started. Tears were falling on her brow, and 


Flora’s gentle hand had stopped its caress. Opposite, 
in the twilight, Betty’s face was growing wrathful, 

“Oh, my poor child!” cried Flora. She threw her 
arms round the girl. Betty’s quick voice interfered, 
crying bitterly— 

“She has sold herself, after all.” 

Poor Nan sat up and stared wildly round, appalled 
by this strange reception of her news. Betty's anger 
had given way to grief, and she and Flora were weep. 
ing copiously. 

“T don’t understand,” faltered Nan. 

Flora was silent; but the other sister swallowed 
her tears, and spoke. 

“We are poor, Nan: everybody knows that—we 
know it. We have nobody but Aunt Elizabeth in the 
world ; and she does not let us forget it. But I did 
think a Lancaster would have died rather than do 
what you have done. I, at least, would never have 
sold myself ; and——” 

“Hush!” interrupted Flora. ‘Don’t blame her. 
She is the youngest, and the least patient ; and, Betty, 
it was for our sakes. Only it must be stopped.” 

But Nan had jumped to her feet, with a little 
ery of pain. “Did you think—could you”—she 
stammered, “that I would marry him without— 
caring?” 

“Well,” said Betty sharply, “when the man has 
heaps of money, and nothing else besides, what can 
we think?” 

Nothing else? Ah! but then, Betty did not look at 
him with love’s eyes. 

Flora’s voice, plaintive and tearful, broke in— 

“Nan, darling, you might have had patience. Don't 
you see we would rather bear anything than let this 
happen? I know it was Betty’s foolish outburst 
yesterday that terrified you. But Betty means 
nothing when she rages.—-Oh, Nan! how could 
you?” 

The youngest sister threw out her hands piteously. 

“Will you not believe me if I tell you that—that 
if he had nothing I would marry him still?” 

They shook their heads. 

“Dear, we cannot believe that. And nobody else 
will believe it, either,” said Flora sadly. 

Nan’s eyes blazed—the eyes that were so full of 
gladness a short while ago. 

“You will not believe me? You are cruel. I had 
better go;” and she left them. They heard her steps, 
quick and uneven, as she hurried up the stair, and her 
bedroom door shut with a crash. 

Then Flora spoke. 

“We must stop this sacrifice, Betty. Oh, what 
selfish wretches we have been! Every time we have 
grumbled and wanted things we had not got, we must 
have been driving her to make up her mind. Do you 
remember how like a sad little white mouse she 
looked when you quarrelled with Aunt Elizabeth? 
Think how miserable we must have made her before 
she could bring herself to do this, For Nan is proud.” 

Betty marched up and down the room with an 
angry tramp. Then she said briefly— 

“Tt must be stopped.” 

“Of course. But how?” 

‘“‘T shall speak to the wretch!” said Betty boldly. 
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Then they both started, and ran frantically round 
the room, tidying rapidly; for they heard Aunt 
Elizabeth’s step in the hall, and her sharp voice rang 
in their ears. 

Nan did not come down again that night. On Aunt 
Elizabeth’s sharp inquiry, Flora went up, and came 


mantelpiece. ‘“ You remember Fred,” she said slowly. 
“T always used to think-——” 

“So did I,” said Betty promptly. ‘Nan cried when 
he said good-bye; and I know we didn’t—and— 
and she has always kept his photograph to herself, 
though it was given to the family. And he is so 
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back with the message, given through the keyhole, 
that she had a headache and was gone to bed. 

“Tired out at the Palmers’,” observed Aunt Eliza- 
beth. “Girls, did young Smith come back with her?” 

The girls answered “Yes,” for they could not deny 
it. But they said no more. 

* * * * * * 

Flora and Betty came up-stairs to bed, Betty holding 
their candlestick carefully, that Aunt Elizabeth, when 
she made her own journey upwards, might not spy any 
grease on the carpet. On their way to the bedroom 
they shared together, they paused outside Nan’s little 
room. Then Flora tried the door. It was unfastened, 
80 she pushed it open, and they went in softly. 

Nan was asleep. But there were tear-stains on her 
small white face, and her breath came still with a 
catch like a sob. The two girls stood silently by the 
bedside. 

“She has been crying,” whispered Betty at last. 

Flora stooped and touched the soft hair lying on 
the pillow with tender fingers. “It is very hard for 
her,” she said. “You and I have never understood 
her so well as each other. We have neglected her, we 
two older ones. We ought to have been kinder, Betty. 
We should have thought of what she must be suffer- 
ing, and all it must have cost her.” 

She pointed significantly to a photograph on the 
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handsome ; not like that big, clumsy Smith creature. 
I am sure Nan cares for him.” 

“She has given him up, as well as herself, for our 
sakes,” said Flora. 

The tears gathered in their eyes, and they looked 
down pitifully on their pale young sister. She stirred, 
and Betty put out the light. A low moan came from 
the sleeper’s lips, and she murmured: “I thought 
they would be so glad”: then she threw up her arms 
with a little cry— 

“Oh, I am so miserable!’ 

The two sisters bent over her, but she did not know ; 
she never wakened. They easily interpreted her words, 
and Betty straightened herself, very resolute. 

“T will stop that,’’ she said. 

They stole out of the room, clutching each other’s 
hands in the darkness. On the threshold they paused 
a moment, and sighed— 

“Poor little Nan!” 
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iH. 
THE morning dawned grey and misty, and the sun 
struggled weakly to conquer the clouds. One sickly 
beam shone upon Nan’s shut eyes, and wakened her. 
She had forgotten to pull down the blind the night 
before, as she had forgotten a good many other 
things. 

She sat up in bed, and then lay back again. Her 
head was dizzy and hot. She pressed both hands on 
her forehead to cool it, but they, too, were burning, 
and she let them drop. It must be late. She could 
hear Betty’s brisk step on the landing outside, and 
Flora’s voice calling in the distance— 

~Coming !” 

That meant that Flora was late for breakfast; and 
if so, how late she herself would be. Nan tried to 
start up, but failed. Her head was giddy, and she 
felt so queer. She opened her lips to call her sisters, 
and then refrained. They had been cross last night, 
she remembered vaguely. They had said hard and 
cruel things, and perhaps they were still angry; and 
she felt too weak to brave the necessary arguing that 
must come before the making-up. So she did not 
call them, but sank down by the bedside in a little 
feeble heap. Uncalled, however, Flora looked in on 
her way down. Her scream brought Betty tearing up 
the stair, and between them they lifted up the little 
white figure, and put her into bed. Nan opened her 
eyes with a frightened look in them at first, and then 
she smiled faintly while they tucked her in. 

“This has been too much for her,” said Betty 
grimly, as she and Flora sat down on the bed, one at 
each side, and looked anxiously at the small flushed 
face in the middle. 

Nan tried to speak. 

“Girls, are you aware how late it is? 
Aunt Elizabeth in a displeased voice, appearing on 
the threshold. Then she saw that something was 
wrong, came in, and felt Nan’s pulse. 

“Feverish,” she said shortly. ‘As I happened to 
be out when she came home yesterday, I presume you 
kept her down-stairs in her wet boots, while you 
discussed everything? I need scarcely ask.” Tlora 
and Betty looked culpable. 

“That was very foolish,” pursued Aunt Elizabeth, 
disapprovingly. “Pray, was there anything so im. 
portant that it would not keep until she had changed 
her shoes?” 

The girls reddened visibly, and an idea struck their 
aunt. She shook Nan by the arm, rather inconsider-. 
ately. 

“Nan, what was it?” 

The girl looked beseechingly at her sisters’ glum 
faces, and then answered faintly— 

“Mr. Smith—asked—me to marry him.” 

“ And you said ‘ Yes?’” 

“ And I said ‘ Yes!’” 

A flash of triumph darted into Aunt Elizabeth’s 
small, sharp eyes. She stooped and actually kissed her 
niece’s hot cheek. 

“T am very glad to hear it,” she said. 

But Betty could not keep silence. 

“Glad ?—when it has worried Nan so that it has 
made her ill. Listen, Aunt Elizabeth : I will never let 
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our poor little Nan sacrifice herself to a man she 
does not care for—just because he is rich.” 

Nan raised herself eagerly on her elbow. “I do 
care,” she began. Aunt Elizabeth lifted one finger 
warningly. 

“Do not excite yourself, my dear,” she said. “ And, 
Betty, I must beg you to restrain yourself. Your 
sister has acted very wisely, and although the 
youngest of you all, she has shown herself far the 
most prudent. You would do well to imitate her, 
and put aside foolish sentiment.—Nan, my dear, | 
congratulate you.” 

A look of misery came over the girl’s face as her 
aunt finished speaking. She gave a little wail. 

Oh, don’t!” she cried piteously ; and Betty looked 
across at Flora. Was it the congratulation that 
wounded the unhappy bride-elect?) Naturally, thought 
her sisters. 

Aunt Elizabeth went on graciously, taking no notice 
of the exclamation— 

“Then I suppose Mr. Smith will be coming here 
to-day? You are not fit to get up, my dear, but of 
ccurse I skall be pleased to receive him.” 

“He said he would come about twelve,’ 
Nan. ; 

“Very good. Then I shall just have time to go out 
and do my shopping before he arrives. And I will 
bring you some pills; Nan, or. whatever the chemist 
thinks best, for you appear to be very unwell ; and 
feverish colds are sometimes dangerous.—Girls, can 
I trust you to see that she does not get up?” Betty 
and Flora exchanged glances. 

Then Aunt Elizabeth descended, and sent up some 
gruel, 
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answered 


* * * * * 


The misty morning had turned to rain. People 
were hurrying through the streets with umbrellas. 
It was a disheartening, drizzling day. One young 
man was striding up the road—hurrying, indeed, but 
with no umbrella. Yet he did {not seem depressed by 
the rain. Joyously he swung open Miss Lancaster's 
gate, and as he marched up the path he looked eagerly 
at the house windows. But he could not see the 
face he expected to find waiting for his coming. 
Instead, he had a vague feeling that unfriendly eyes 
were watching him in the background ; and yet, who 
should be unfriendly? Not Miss Lancaster, surely 
—and the others were Nan’s sisters. He reached the 
door and rang the bell: an hour too soon, of 
course. Then he waited, full of glad expectation. 

He was tall and broad, and his hair, damp with 
rain, was fair and curly. Still, one could hardly call 
him handsome, although Betty Lancaster went too 
far when she said, between her closed teeth— 

“Hideous wretch! Flora, the beast has come !” 

Mr. Smith was taken into a dingy room, carefully 
strewn with antimacassars by Aunt Elizabeth herself. 
But Nan was not there, nor her aunt. He was in 
her sisters’ hands. Flora was looking nervous and 
uncomfortable ; but defiance burned unchecked in 
Betty’s eyes. Since Aunt Elizabeth had not yet 
returned, Betty had a free field. She greeted Mr 
Smith with a curt bow. 
“Nan is ill,” she said, 
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He grew white. Flora saw that, and pitied him. 
But Betty had given all her pity to the sick girl 
up-stairs, and had none to spare for him. 

“We think it best to have an explanation,” she 
said. ‘It will save Nan a whole lifetime of pain.” 

For tae moment Mr. Smith thought his future 
sister-in-law was crazy. She went or quickly— 

“We are very poor. In fact, we are living on the 
charity of our aunt—-I put it plainly—until we can 
find something to do. We have not been happy, of 
course. Our aunt reminds us of what we owe her 
frequently, and—and Flora and I have been impatient. 
Nan has suffered, more for our sakes 
than her own. And lately, life has 
been very hard for us all.” 

Tom Smith tried to interrupt. 
He wanted to ask about Nan— 
whether she was 
very ill, and what 
ailed her. But 
Betty would not 
pause. 








“You may suppose that I am ashamed of what I 
have to say, Mr. Smith. You can, no doubt, see that. 
But you must not blame my sister. This affair has 
caused her a great deal of pain, and she is very young. 
She bitterly repents having led you to believe that 
she—cared for you. Our aunt had been urging her 
constantly to take some such step, and she saw how 
wretched we all were. When I say that I know she 
only consented to marry you for our sakes, you 
will understand what I mean.” 

Mr. Smith did not understand. He was very pale, 
but he still trusted in Nan. Perhaps he was dense. 

Betty went on mercilessly— 

“You cannot surely refuse to release her? It would 
be inhuman to hold her to her promise. And she 
would be so miserable. our poor little Nan! She 
has been crying all night, and this morning she is 
ill.” 

Mr. Smith said nothing, but he looked crushed, 


“Poor LirrLE Nan!” 


“*Tom!’”"—p. 188. 
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Flora pitied him still more. Even Betty the ruthless 
was sorry for him ; but her heart was full of Nan. 

“There is another thing,’ she said. “There is 
somebody else—I think Nan is nearly heart-broken— 
for he is poor.” 

Mr. Smith was white as a sheet now. Was he 
going to abuse Nan? Betty wondered. If so, she 
would defend her sister bravely. For she could not 
help feeling as if Nan was the injured one: not this 
hateful rich man, who had—was it not so ?—caused 
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all the trouble. What was he saying? His voice was 
so changed that Betty hardly knew. He spoke again 
more distinctly. 

“Let me see her—before I go,” 

“Did I not tell you she is ill? She can hardly 
lift her heard from the pillow,” said Betty im- 
patiently. Had not Nan suffered enough, without 
this wretch wanting to reproach her ? 

Mr. Smith turned to Flora, and held out his hands 
imploringly— 

“Ts it all true?” he asked. 

Fl: ra looked up at him compassionately. 
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“T am so sorry—but it is,” she said slowly; and Mr. 
Smith believed her, for there were tears in her eyes. 

“Then I will not trouble her any more,” he said 
brokenly. “Will you tell her from me that—that 
she must not grieve about me? It has hurt me. but I 
will try to be brave. And will you say ‘Good-bye’ 
for me, for—for I must go somewhere—out of sight.” 

Flora was trying to give vent to some expressions 
of regret and sympathy. Betty was standing near 
the door, exultant, rejoicing that in another moment 
she could rush up-stairs and tell Nan that she was free. 

Up-stairs, what was happening? A small anxious 
figure was clinging to the banisters on the top 
landing. It was as well that Nan, as soon as her 
sisters left her, had begun to struggle feebly into her 
clothes; otherwise, most likely, she would be 
shivering there in her night-gown. Her head was 
dizzy and feverish, and her heart was beating dis- 
orderly. She could not venture down-stairs yet. She 
was stopping to gather herself. So she stood there, 
clinging to the banisters with her small hot hands, 
and waiting. 

Below, Mr. Smith was passing into the hall, with 
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Betty triumphant in the van, and the compassionate 
Flora in the rear. Betty, even in her victory, was 
remorseful, She caught herself wishing that Mr, 
Smith had not been so rich, and that Nan could haye 
cared for him honestly ; for he was behaving well; 
evidently sore stricken, and yet saying no word of 
reproach. Betty felt, with surprise, that she actually 
liked him. She held out her hand with a sudden 
impulse. 

“T am so sorry,” she said. 

Mr. Smith grasped the hand she offered. 

“It is hard on me.” he said. “I came here so 
happy. and now—— But tell her not to worry about 
this miserable mistake. I tried to feel angry at first, 
and then—then I thought of her—and could not. 
Since she cannot care for me. it is better that I should 
know it—before it was too late. Good-bye.” 

* 


D. 
* * * * * 


A sudden rush, headlong. tottering, down the 


narrow stair; two feverish hands clinging wildly, 
anxiously, to Mr. Smith, and Nan’s own voice saying, 
as she raised her eyes to his, one word only— 

“Tom !” 








SCRIPTURE 


JANUARY 20TH. CHRIST THE BREAD OF LIFE. 
To read—St. John vi. 25—35. Golden Text—ver. 31. 
Ea NTRODUCTION. After the “ miracle 
™ 6. of _ the loaves” Christ and His dis- 
ciples crossed over the Lake of 
Galilee to Capernaum, It was a 
stormy night. The disciples had 
started without Him, but made little 
way. In early morning they saw Him 
walking on the sea, and received Him 
into the boat, which at once reaches the 
The people who had been fed follow Christ 





shore. 
in other boats, seeking Him (ver. 22). 


I. Gop’s Work. (25—29.) Questions— 

1. When camest Thou? The people missed Him. 

Not seen to enter Peter's boat—none others. 

How could He have crossed? Little knew who 
He was. The sea is His, and He made it. 


His way in the sea—His footsteps not known. 
(Ps, Ixxvii. 19.) 








LESSONS FOR SCHOOL 


INTERNATIONAL 





AND HOME. 
SERIES. 


Follow Him to synagogue. (Ver. 59.) There He 
teaches them. 
They saw no “sign” in the miracle of His Divine 
nature. Only craved for the food—for earthly things. 
But the miracle was a parable—spiritual teaching. 
Food which perishes not to be too eagerly sought. 
Rather that which endures—the gift of God. 
(Rom. vi. 23.) 
2. What shall we do? Question of awakened heart. 
Jews asked it on Day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 37). 
Gaoler at Philippi of Paul and Silas. (Acts xvi. 30.) 
Answer the same always, “Believe on Jesus Christ.” 
Faith the first link in chain reaching to heaven. 
Not merely belief in facts, but a living Person. 
Must be life before there can be fruits. 
Lessons. 1. “Being justified by faith, ye have 
peace with God.” 
2. Faith without works is dead being alone. 
Il. Gon’s Girt. (30—35.) Bread of Life. 
Jews ask for a sign to establish Christ’s claim, 
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Moses gave a sign in the wilderness. (Num. xi. 7.) 

Manna fell daily for forty years—far greater 
miracle than this of the loaves just done by Christ. 

Surely, therefore, Moses was greater than Christ. 

But it was God, not Moses who provided manna. 
That food, also, was for the body, not the soul. 

But Christ is Himself the Bread of Eternal Life. 

See how bread is a type of Christ to His people. 

It is universal—grain grows in ali lands. 

It suits all tastes, old and young, rich and poor. 

It is satisfying, and never palls on the taste. 

The Jews asked for it. How were they to get it ? 

They must come, believe, taste and receive. 

Then they shall be satisfied for time and eternity, 

Lessons. 1. “Oh, taste and see how gracious the 
Lord is.’ 

2. “ He that hath no money, come, buy and eat.” 
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JANUARY 27TH. THE GREAT CONFESSION. 
To read—St. Matt. avi. 13—23. Golden text— 
ver. 16. 








INTRODUCTION. Read a few Sundays ago of the 
call and mission of the twelve apostles. They had 
now been with Him some months, learning of Him 
and His work. Christ, in to-day’s lesson, seeks to 
find out their belief about Him. The conversation 
took place at Czesarea Philippi, a city lying under 
Mount Hermon, about thirty miles north of the Sea 
of Galilee. 

I. A QUESTION AND ITS ANSWER. (13—20.) 

The question. ‘‘ What do people think of Me?” 

Some, like Herod, thought He was John the 
Baptist risen from the dead. 

Some thought Him the prophet foretold by Moses 
(Deut. xviii. 15), or possibly Jeremiah come to life. 

But what do they think about Him themselves ? 

Simon Peter answers as spokesman of them all. 

In His Pe son—He is indeed the Son of God. 

In His office—He is the expected Messiah. 

Anointed at His baptism for His threefold work, viz. : 

Prophet—guide and teacher of His believing people. 

Priest—offering sacrifice of His own blood to God. 

King—over the world and His people’s hearts. 

The answer and blessing. What did Christ say ? 

Simon Peter is blessed for his confession of faith. 

He has learned the truth not by natural reason. 

It has been revealed to him by God Himself. 

No one can realise the truth about Christ except 
by the teaching of God's Spirit. (1 Cor. xii. 3.) 

Simon has been rightly named Peter, a rock. 

His natural character is that of boldness. 

Now he is strong in defence of the faith. 

So afterwards took the lead among the apostles. 

His sermon means of conversion of three thousand. 
(Acts ii. 41.) 

Taught Cornelius, first Gentile convert. (Acts x. 44.) 

Christ's Chureh built as foundation of apostles and 
prophets (Eph, ii. 20), who taught the faith. 

Peter foremost in action, yet not superior to the 
Test. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND Home. 
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One of chosen stones in foundation of the Church 
(Rev. xxi. 14.) 

Christ Himself corner-stone, joining all in one. 
(Eph. ii. 20.) 

The power of evil cannot prevail to destroy it. 

But what is this Church of Christ here mentioned ? 

A society of persons believing ia Christ as God. 

Admission by baptism. (St. Matz. xxviii. 19.) 

Privileges—communion with saints and hope of 
eternal glory (1 Peter i. 4). 

Rules—God’s will as declared in His Word. 

Lesson. “ Blessed is he who shall not be offended 
in Me.” 

II. A WARNING. (21—23.) Christ foretells— 

His own sufferings, death and resurrection. 

But is stopped by Peter, eager to prevent such a 
dreadful fate for his Master. 

Christ rebukes his words as suggestions of the devil. 

He speaks as a natural man not taught of God. 

All that the Father sends Him He must bear. 

To wish to alter it would be a stumbling-block. 

Lessons. 1. “ Not my will, but Thine be done.” 

3. “ Christ leads us through no darker ways 

Than He went through before: 


He that into God’s Kingdom comes 
Must enter by the door.” 


FEBRUARY 3RD. THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
To read—St. Luke ix. 28—36. Golden text—-St. 
Matt. xvii. 5. 


INTRODUCTION. Christ had been speaking to His 
disciples of denying themselves and taking up the 
cross ; and also of His coming again in glory. Te 
encourage them to endure trials, He tells them that 
some of them shall, before they die, see a vision 
of His coming glory. This was fulfilled in the 
transfiguration—the subject of this lesson. 

I. THE STory. (28—36.) Notice— 

The time. Abouteight days after the conversation 
about self-denial for Christ’s sake ending in glory. 

At evening—shortly before setting of sun. 

Christ and chosen disciples climbing up mountain. 

He intending to spend the night there in prayer. 

At last the top reached—night came on. 

The persons. The same threechosen at other times. 

At the raising of Jairus’ daughter. (St. Mark. v. 37.) 

At the Garden of Gethsemane. (St. Mark xiv. 33.) 

The vision. They saw a light shine round Christ. 

His face suddenly lighted up like the sun. 

His raiment white and sparkling with glory. 

Two saints also appear from the other world. 

Moses—-law-giver, and leader of Israelites. 

Elijah—prophet, who was taken up to heaven. 

The conversation. They talked of Christ’s decease 
—or exodus—of which they had probably learned 
in the other world. 

Meanwhile, three apostles were heavy with sleep. 

Then they awoke and saw the two saints departing. 

Peter wants to make three tents and keep them, 

The sight of Christ’s glory fills him with joy, 
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The witness. A cloud descends and enwraps the 
saints. Moses and Elijah pass away. 

A voice is heard from God the Father. 

This is His beloved Son ; hear and believe in Him. 

Now they are alone with Christ, they fall down 
and worship (St. Matthew xvii. 6). 

Then they leave the mount—return to daily life. 

ll. THE Lessons. (1) From the time. 

Near the end of Christ’s earthly life and work. 

Had heard God’s voice at His baptism by John. 

Hears it again now to comfort and strengthen. 

Has a vision of the glory awaiting Him. 

So God gives His saints comfort in this life. 

The secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him. 

The Lord gives His people the blessing of peace. 

From the occasion. Vision came during prayer. 

So also to Jacob seeking God in Bethel (Gen. 
XXviii, 12). 

So to Moses praying on the mountain. (Exod. 
XXxili. 18.) 

All who seek the Lord shall find Him. 

From the talk. Glory in suffering and death. 

So for all, crown follows cross; life follows death. 

Christ’s followers changed into His image from 
glory to glory. 


FEBRUARY 10TH. CHRIST AND THE CHILDREN, 
To read—St. Matt. xviii. 1—14. Golden Text— 
ver, 14. 
INTRODUCTION. From Mount of Transfiguration 
turn back to Capernaum, “ His own city” (xvii. 24). 
In the descent from the mount Christ had healed an 
epileptic boy. His glory was shown in healing 
human suffering. To-day’s Jesson gives us some of 
His teachings about. children. 
i. Huminity. (1—5.) Disciples question. 
Christ had spoken.a good deal about His Kingdom, 
Had described its progress in seven parables. 
(Chap. xiii.) 
Disciples ask who:shall be greatest in it. 
Looked at it as an earthly kingdom and rule. 


Had to be taught what a different kingdom it was, 

His action. Called a child—perhaps one of St, 
Peter’s, at whose house He often stayed. 

Set him in the midst—took him in His arms. 

His words. They must be “converted ” or turned, 

From greatness to humility—pride to lowliness, 

Must become as children even, to enter His King. 
dom. 

What are the special characteristics of children ? 

Humility—seen in lowly thoughts of self. 

Modesty—in looking to others as wiser and better, 

Docility—in readiness to be taught. 

Those who best copy these virtues are greatest in 
Christ’s Kingdom. 

Special blessing also to those who “ receive” them, 

Those who tend and care for them as dear to Christ, 

They shall be brought near to Christ Himself. 

Lesson. ‘“ He that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted.” 

Il, OFFENCES. (6—9.) What are they? 

Stumbling-blocks, or things causing persons to fall. 

Temptations to sin put in the way of others. 

What are these? Mostly bad examples set, e.g.— 

Solomon’s wives turning his heart from God. 

Jezebel leading Ahab to kill Naboth(1 Kings xxi. 7). 

Terrible sin to lead a trusting child astray. 

Better for the person himself to die. 

Therefore incentives to sin must be put away. 

Better suffer loss now than misery hereafter. 

Lesson. ‘“ The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 

III. SAFEGUARDS. (10-—14.) Notice— 

Children to be honoured, not despised. Why ? 

Because their guardian angels are near God. 

Because Christ Himself came to save them. 

Because it is not God’s will for them to perish. 

They have a Shepherd, fold, and protection. 

If they wander away they are sought for. 

There is great joy when they return home. 

Lessons. 1. ‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
Me.” 
2. “Train up a child in the way he should go.” 
3. Even a child is known by his doings. 
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TWEEDLE-DEE AND TWEEDLE-DUM. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


good and one was bad—oh! very bad! The 
name of the good one was Dee, and the bad 
one’s name was Dum. 

Dee was sweet, and tiny, and bent with age; but 
her cheeks were still like winter apples, and her eyes 
as bright as when, years ago, she had gone Hallow-e’en- 
ing and courting with her beaux. To be sure her nose 
had come down a little, and her mouth had gone up to 
meet it, but that was not on account of ill-humour, 
but because her teeth had gone the way of all teeth, 
and she had never bought any new ones to take their 


were two old ladies I knew. and one was 








place. “For,” she argued, in her eminently practical 
way, “what good would a set of artificials do to my 
children or my grandchildren when I am gone? 
None; well, then, I’ll ‘gum’ it;” and so she 
“oummed”’ it. y 

On her head she wore a marvellous concoction, 
which the boarding-house mistress’s daughter had 
fashioned and called a cap. It was made of pieces of 
black lace and ends of ribbon, and it would have been 
hard to tell the original idea which had governed it at 
its birth, for somehow it had entirely lost its cap 
shape en route, 























However, she did not worry herself about it. In- 
stead, she sat placidly plying her knitting-needles all 
day long, making socks for her grand-babies. She 
was very proud; so her sons and daughters, because 
she was so poor and held so firmly to preserving her in- 
dependence, gave her all the children’s hosiery to 
knit, and paid her for it, so that Dee should feel happy 
and important, and contented. She had a wonderful 
box, where she kept all her silver, and the toe of an old 
stocking, in which she tied up her bank-bills, which 
were not many. ‘For who knows,” she argued, “in 
these days of dishonest bank presidents and abscond- 
ing bank clerks, but they might use some of my pro- 
perty with which to pay their debts? and then I 
should find myself penniless.” 

It was just like Dee not to count upon her rich sons- 
in-law and daughters in case of emergency. 

“T have lived my life,” argued Dee, “and they must 
live theirs. I have been a good wife and mother, by 
the grace of God, and borne and brought up my 
children, but I shan't be a weight upon them in my 
old age;" and so she knitted stockings to preserve 
her independence. 

She was the happiest of mortals, too, in her dingy 
room, with its one bright window to let in the sun- 
light—a window with double sashes, so that Dee's 
winter geraniums might grow between—with her 
canary bird who moulted more than he sang, and with 
her spare little grate, always bright with coal, as 
happy as though she lived in a king’s palace and she 
were its queen. 

“You are a blessed little spirit of content,” said one 
of her daughters one day to her enthusiastically; and 
Dee nodded “ Yes, yes, child,’ for she had lived so 
long for others she had entirely forgotten what her 
original intention in revard to herself had been, and 
thought it quite natural that a little old woman should 
be installed in a fifth-storey room, witha dingy carpet 
and a dull wall-paper. The world, when it troubled 
itself about her, took it for granted that old ladies 
are always contented, unless they cry very loudly to 
the contrary; and her daughters, and sons, and daugh- 
ters-in-law, and sons-in-law just said, “Mother is so 
peculiar” to their fashionable friends, and found, to 
their infinite relief, that these same friends very 
speedily forgot that they had any mother at all. 


Right across the street lived Dum, in a gorgeous 
house with a brown, stone front. She had footmen in 
livery, and servants, and valets, and maids galore. 
They were all deadly afraid of her, because she had 
never been satisfied in her whole life, and, what is 
more, never intended to be; she hated to grow old, 
and she made herself disagreeable to the whole 
world in consequence. 

“She had found out the hollowness and heartless- 
ness of society,’ she said, when her only daughter 
had run off with a poor artist, and her only son had 
quarrelled with her because she desired him to marry 
a foreign noblewoman instead of the little American 
girl of his heart. 

She had a French maid with an impossible name, 
with a scared look in her black eyes in consequence 
of a constant set-to with Madame’s whims and a 
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poodle she had brought all the way from France, who 
snapped and snarled just like his mistress, and was 
the most detestable poodle extant. 

She was the owner of numerous carriages and six 
beautiful horses, and she drove in solitary grandeur 
every day for hours ; for she had no grand-babies, nor 
danghters, nor sons any longer, having quarrelled 
with them all. 

When Thanksgiving came, she always dined alone, 
and never went to church, “ because she had nothing 
to give thanks for,” she explained to her more or less * 
shocked acquaintances, who grew fewer and farther 
between as she grew older and queerer; and at Christ- 
mas she usually spent the day trying to think she was 
happy—but she wasn’t at all: on the contrary, she 
was very miserable. 

Dee and Dum had known each other when they 
were girls, and at that rosy period had confided to one 
another all their mutual hopes and fears. But, as they 
grew older, somehow they had drifted apart ; for Dee 
did not approve of Dum, and Dum took no interest in 
Dee. Horrid old money had separated them—one of 
the biggest sins of which it is sometimes guilty. 

It was Christmas Eve, and Dee had been to dine 
with one of her daughters around the corner. She 
went home early, because she “ hated to be out in the 
dark,” she said; and she walked alone, ‘* because she 
could not abide having a great man lumbering along 
beside her.” 

She carried a Christmas wreath in her hands—her 
Christmas presents were to be sent round the next 
day by the footman—and as she walked slowly along, 
her little bent form made a queer crooked shadow on 
the gas-lit pavement, for it was fast growing dark, 
and the church bells were ringing for evening service. 

Presently she approached Dum’s house, which was 
brilliantly lighted from garret to cellar with the 
worthy motive of inducing outsiders to believe Dum 
was having no end of a good time. How surprised 
would they have been had they known she had sat in 
her beautiful boudoir alone all day communing with 
her angry bitter thoughts! Towards night she had 
ordered her carriage, thinking the hint of snow in 
the crisp bright air might help chase away the cob- 
webs from her brain. 

Singularly enough, her magnificent equipage, with 
its prancing steeds and clanking silver chains and its 
immaculate coachman and footman, drew up to the 
door, and Dum descended just as Dee’s tiny figure 
moved across the side-walk. As Dum turned wearily 
to allow her footman to envelope her in her fur 
mantle, Dee’s eyes fell upon the haughty, wretchedly 
unhappy old face, and she drew a sharp quick breath. 

Dum wearily climbed the steps on the footman’s 
arm. He returned to take his seat on the box, when 
a hand like a child’s was placed timidly on his wrist, 
and he looked down to see the face of a very sweet 
little old lady looking up into his. She barely came 
to his waist, she was so tiny, and so bent with age, 
whereas he towered above her, he was so tall and 
straight. 

“For your mistress,” said the gentle little voice 
hurriedly, pressing a Christmas rose into his un- 
willing fingers. The flower was cool and sweet, but 
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the stem was warm from the contact with the tiny 
bent fingers. ‘“ Merry Christmas, tell her,” continued 
the voice, and then the little figure vanished out of 
the gas-light into the dark. 

“Find out who she is,” went forth from head-quar- 
ters imperiously upon the footman’s presentation of the 
messaye and the flower; and, to his infinite disgust, 
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name!” He scarcely dared repeat it to his irritable 
mistress, What was his astonishment when he did 80, 
however, to see the tears come into her hard old eyes, 
and hear her murmur, “ Dee! dear little soul! God 
bless her !” 

One bright winter morning a great bunch of 
orchids went -across the street from Madame’s con. 
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“* For your mistress. 


he was obliged to quicken his steps once more in the 
direction towards which the little figure had vanished. 
He readily caught up with her, as she turned when 
she heard footsteps behind her. She was a simple, 
brave soul, and had preferred all her life looking 
dr nger in the face rather than running away from it. 
“Your name, m’m, please,’ demanded the footman, 
touch‘ ag his hat. 
“My name is Dee, 
liv? across the street. 


she answered swiftly, “and I 
A happy Christmas to you. my 


good man,” and then she drew in her lips with a 
severe little smile, and this time vanished completely. 
“ Dee,” 


repeated the footman; “what a singular 
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Merry Christmas, tell her. 


servatory, with ‘“Dum’s love,” and the next Sunday 
they had a long chat together. 

Charles the footman, who was attending to his 
duties in a neighbouring room; and the black-eyed 
maid, who was listening behind an embroidered plush 
portiere, pretending to fill the vases with flowers; and 
Toupie the poodle, who was snoozing on the leopard- 
skin in front of the drawing-room fire, were all nearly 
dumb with amazement when they heard these words 
as Dum took leave of Dee : 

“You have taught me so much, dear, with your 
sweet content. You were right, and I was wrong; 
after all, your theory is the main law of life,” 
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And Dee dried her eyes and sped home for another 
long, sweet thought over her knitting-needles, and the 
sun shone full on the reddest of the geraniums as she 
thought it, and the canary bird who moulted more 
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than he sang burst into his most luscious notes; for 
the burden of her thought was, “ Content is to love, 
not to be loved; and the sooner we learn it the 
better.” STANLEY CLARK. 
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TEMPTATIONS OF PUBLIC MEN. 


A SERMON PREACHED BY THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER 
IN THE CHAPEL ROYAL, ST. JAMES’. 


“Then was Jesus led up of the spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil.”—St. MaTTHEw iv. 1. 


AN the threshold of a very pro- 
found subject there is an in- 
ference to be accepted as 
indisputable, a doctrine to be 
vindicated as essential, a con- 
clusion to be gathered not 
less reasonable than import- 
ant. The inference is this, 
that the narrative of the Temptation must have 
been directly communicated to the Evangelist by 
the Lord Himself. No one else was present beside 
the tempter and the tempted. The Lord’s Mother 
—from whom St. Luke, in all probability, borrowed 
so many details of her Son’s infancy—could not 
have been there at all. Now this inference, as 
we may come to see presently, not ouly helps 
to emphasise the supreme value of the narrative, 
but impresses the conviction that by oo mere 
accident were these three temptations selected 
out of all the rest for the instruction of the 
Church at large. 

The doctrine to be vindicated- -it has two faces 
to it—is, on the one hand, the distinct personality 
of that Divine and Eternal Spirit by whom, all 
through His incarnate life, the Eternal Son offered 
Himself without spot to His Father; also of the 
actual objective existence of that mysterious 
spiritual being about whom our Lord had so 
much to say afterwards in the days of His flesh ; 
from whose desperate malignity He continually 
suffered, until on the Cross He finally triumphed 
over him, for His own sake and for ours. Here, 
l repeat it, we are to contemplate our Lord, 
the Spirit of His Father guiding and sustaining 
Him, the spirit of evil bent on beguiling and 
seducing Him, in a conflict, the awful degradation 
of which no creature can adequately measure, con- 
fronting him with the inspiration of His wisdom, 
vanquishing him by the majesty of His innocence. 

The conclusion to be drawn, reasonably and, 
I hope, fairly, is this—that the temptations thus 
singled out by the Lord were submitted to Him at 
the commencement of His pnblic ministry as 
those which, just because they were vital and 
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specially adapted to His individual and dawning 
career, were typical of the peculiar temptations 
which meet all meu, whether in secular or sacred 
offices for the various duties of public life. 

Thus, not only for His own sake, but for ours, 
was He in this respect tempted, like as we are, 
yet without sin ; and in the nature of His weapons, 
the method of His self-defence, and the supreme 
completeness of His trust in God, He has “left us 
an example, that we should follow in His steps.” 

The first temptation presented to the Lord, 
at a moment of extreme physical exhaustion, 
and coincident with a depression inevitably con- 
sequent on a protracted moral struggle, suggested 
the instant satisfaction of a pressing and homely 
need, the unavoidable consequence of His bodily 
nature, and plausibly urged by the exigencies of 
His fainting life. 

There is no sin in hunger, it was whispered, 
while there might be grievous sin in pedantically 
endangering a life with such grand prospects 
before it, by a Quixotic reluctance to make 
instant provision for needs to be met in no other 
way. This was not a case of dainty and luxurious 
indulgence, but of bare bread for life. How could 
it be right to risk so noble and eventful a future 
by refusing to draw on resources which must have 
been given Him with the intention that He should 
draw upon them, and which could hardly be used 
in a more reasonable or more practical way ? 

The temptation, stripped of all glittering verbi- 
age, meant that He was to employ the powers 
vested in Him for the salvation of the world, for 
the supply of His own personal needs, and for 
protecting Himself from the misfortunes and 
necessities which He had been born of a woman 
expressly to learn and bear. Clearly, to do this 
would have been to contradict the very purpose 
of the Incarnation, which was not to treat His 
equality with God as something to be snatched at 
for His personal aggrandisement. It would have 
been to regard death with honour as something 
inferior to life with dishonour. Tt would have 
been to take His life and His future into His own 
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custody, instead of absolutely trusting Himself 
with His Father. 

The answer came swiftly and keenly: “ Man 
doth not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.” 

To borrew the words of Job—and can words go 
deeper or higher ?—“ Though He slay me, yet will 
I trust Him” ; “If I die, I die ; and I die obeying 
and believing. But I shall not die, but live, and 
declare the works of the Lord.” 

For our modern time—and it may be said for 
all time—the lesson, [ suppose, is this: not lightly 
or easily to use Opportunities coming in our way 
us public men for the enrichment of our families, 
or for the advancement of any part of our life. It 
inay indeed be natural to do so, but the higher 
nature must subdue the lower one. It may be 
usual to do so ; but principle, not custom, is the 
law of the Kingdom of God. It may be convenient 
to do su, and many will blame us for not doing it, 
ind those who might be quick to censure us, if 
they found us out in doing it, might not improb- 
ably, had they the chance of doing it, be the first 
to do it themsélves. Nay, it may even seem 
actually and substantially both for the welfare of 
society and for the glory of God, that we should 
take what comes in our way, and turn it to good 
use —maybe, a much better use than another 
would. “ Providence,” the soul whispers to itself, 
“brings it to me. Who am I, to fly in the face of 
Providence? | cannot dispense with bread, and 
here are stones to’ make it with. What need I 
more ¢” 

Nevertheless. and with the frank admission that 
there may be instances in which it may be just 
and wise to act otherwise—and they will not 
be many, and they should be weighed as they 
arise in very delicate balances, and with a jealous 
and even stern vigilance—it is a temptation affect- 
ing all ranks of life and all varieties of duty—the 
statesman at the helm of affairs ; anyone who has 
public patronage to dispose of for the welfare of 
the community—to prefer the private advantage 
to the general well-being. Here Christ’s resist- 
ance to a subtle and plausible temptation comes 
to teach the magnificent and impressive lesson of 
postponing personal interest to public advantage ; 
of not making gain the first thing, but integrity 
and honour; of putting the gospel of getting 
on in its right place and proportion by the side of 
the gospel of doing righteously and loving mercy. 
and walking humbly with Gud. In our time, 
Gordon, I suppose, is the man who has chiefly 
impressed a cynical and self-indulgent society with 
the simple grandeur of. a purely disinterested 
goodness. The soldier who despised money, re- 
fused it, never knew what to do with it, and 
accepted it only to give it away to someone else, 
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may not, in the common use of the word, be much 
of a man of this world ; but he is one of the lofty 
and inextinguishable beacon-lights of our time, in 
a land which still continues to believe in public 
virtue. His message to us—and he delivers it as 
the mouthpiece of the tempted Saviour—is this: 
“Trust in the Lord, and be doing good; dwell in 
the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” 

Then the tempter suggested that mysterious 
second episode of the temptation, which has 
seemed to justify cautious and reverent scholars 
in asking if the temptation was an inward vision, 
though for a spiritual conflict, and with no bodily 
movement from place to place, the snare was a 
curiously subtle one ; one also of which men in 
public places and with high aims are peculiarly 
susceptible—that of making short and quick cuts 
to the favour of the multitude, by acts and words 
to catch the popular applause. 

Occasionally the temptation is almost over- 
whelming, for instantly, and not without gratifi- 
cation, it unlocks the gates that open on the road 
to power. Yet no temptation more rapidly, more 
surely than this one, precipitates even for the 
tinest souls a moral and even mental degradation; 
no temptation, further, is so fatal to self-respect, 
or involves such disastrous and ever-deepening 
humiliation. Without doubt, had Christ stooped 
to fall into the snare, and, casting Himself down 
among the crowds in the Temple courts, trusted 
Himself to the arms of invisible angels, He might 
have been crowned on the spot, and with twnultu- 
ous acclamations, King of the Jews, and in an 
hour’s time have driven out the Roman eagles 
from the City of David. 

But—where would have been the salvation of 
the world? Where the lofty teaching, the stern 
rebukes, the exposure of the Pharisees, the 
preaching of the Gospel to the poor? 

There would have been no Man of Sorrows, to 
teach us how to suffer ; no Lamb of God, to take 
away the sins of the world. What would a crown 
have been worth without the Cross behind it? 
Would an earthly kingdom, prompted by earthly 
motives, and planted by earthly instruments, have 
been the Kingdom of Heaven, which He took 
flesh to found ? 

To seek the praise of men, and thereby to forfeit 
the praise of God ; to turn a reasonable, and suit- 
able, and human desire for man’s favour into a 
truckling, cringing bidding for their support, by 
arts and bribes of honeyed flattery, is to pervert a 
beautiful and helpful instinct into a rock of offence. 
If there is to be praise, let it come. There are 
occasions when the voice of the people is the voice 
of God. We will take it for what it is worth, and 
use it for what it has to give us; but we will not 
stretch out even a little finger to snatch at it, nor 
bend greedy lips to suck its poison. Blame, even 
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hot and fierce and unjust blame, for trying to do 
ourduty, when that duty happens to be unpopular, 
is the praise that really stimulates the manly soul, 
and there is no poison there. 

Gordon I named befure as a fine instance of 
absolutely disinterested integrity in our time. 
Let me go back a little for a conspicuous instance 
af sturdy virtue absolutely impregnable to the 
temptation of truckling to the popular favour. 
Indeed, [am not clear that the intrepid statesman 
[have in my mind did not somewhat err in an 
opposite direction, and that, in his magnificent 
contempt of the judgment of a public which he 
considered incapable of judging, he did not do 
them a great and dishonouring injustice, and 
thereby threw away an invaluable occasion for 
helping his country to weather a storm in which 
the Church and the Throne went down. 

But Stratford, with all his faults—faults of 
arrogance, and temper, and imperious self-will, 
and blindness to the signs of the times, and con- 
tempt for the people—whom we shall never win 
or help by despising them, whom we can influence 
only by respecting and listening to them—was a 
magnificent instance of a nature absolutely superior 
to intimidation or an exaggerated love of man’s 
favour, rising like some lofty lighthouse out of the 
angry and flashing sea only to show the impotence 
of the storm. Listen to what no mere rhetorician 
writes of him; and while you may profoundly 
regret his policy, you must sincerely respect his 
manhood :— 

“Strafford’s character ran into what may be 
called poetical excess on the article of proper 
pride and independence. In the political and 
social departments alike, while some are for ever 
pushing and others for ever insinuating them- 
selves, a man here and there is all self-respect— 
will not part with one jot of sweet honour, will not 
stifle a whisper of internal law, will not be enticed 
from the home within, will not move from beneath 
the high, overhanging, overawing shadow of him- 
self. It went utterly against his nature to make 
advances, to beg and ask for what he wanted, to 
force an alliance which was not wanted, or incur 
obligations where he had not sympathy and re- 
spect. He made no difference between an enemy 
aud no-friend, and would perish, he said, before 
he borrowed his being from either.” (Mozley’s 
Essays, Vol. L., p. 11.) 

The third temptation, climax and end of all, 
seems to have roused in the Lord an irrepressible 
indignation at its insolence and audacity. In one 
point of view it was but the continuation and 
development of the preceding one, though the 
mask was thrown off, and the Angel of Light 
stood self-revealed as the Prince of Darkness. 

In some way not explained, though described, 
there was spread before the Redeemer’s eyes a 
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mighty vision of the kingdoms of the world, which 
He had come to win for His Father; and these 
were promised Him by one who, could he in any 
sense or degree have actually kept his promise, 
would, we may be sure, not have scrupled 
instantly and mockingly to break it, if only He 
would recognise his authority, and pay him the 
homage that he desired. 

The Lord’s spirit was on fire—not so much the 
insolence to Himself as the dishonour to His 
Father moved Him into a terrible rebuke, that for 
a moment cowed the adversary into defeat and 
flight. “Get thee hence, Satan ; for it is written, 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him 
only shalt thou serve.” The point of this tempta- 
tion lies, surely, in the distinction between prin- 
ciple and expediency as the rule of condnet and 
life. To act solely on expediency is to worship the 
prince of this world ; to act solely on principle is 
to be the servant of the living God It does not, 
indeed, of necessity follow that a man who acts 
from expediency will never do what happens to be 
right. He may often do what is right, and be 
praised for it, but it will be by accident; not for 
its own sake, but because it answers an immediate 
purpose to do it, and there will be gain by doing 
it. 

A man, moreover, who acts solely on principle 
may find that what is right coincides with what is 
prudent, and he gains both ways. 

But awide gulf severs the one man from the other 
—the man who seeks God in all his actions from 
the man who only thinks of himself. The one may 
often be unpopular, often misunderstood, often 
thought wanting in tact, often find himself in 
trouble which more diplomatic and self-protecting 
souls would have skilfully avoided. But the one 
man lives in the fear and presence of God ; his 
mistakes are overruled and his imprudences con- 
doned for his conscience’ sake. The other man 
has the praise and respect of the world, which 
does not really know, and judges from appear- 
ances. In the day when God shall judge the 
secrets of men, then there will be an awful 
reversal of human judgments: the first will be last 
and the last first. 

Foremost among men of our time, conspicuous 
for unbending and incorruptible virtue, was, 
surely, John Lord Lawrence. Can anyone con- 
ceive his being even offered a bribe, much more 
his taking one (and there are many sorts of 
bribes), to dissuade him from doing what he felt 
to be his duty? Was there any reward however 
glittering, or praise however specious, or pain 
however cruel, or love however sweet, that .could 
have made him to swerve one inch- out of the 
plain path of his duty; have bent that iron will 
even a hair’s breadth out of its straightness and 
tenacity for the law of his God? Such men are 
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the salt of the earth and the light of the world. 
They are the torch-bearers who hold up the pure 
splendour of untarnished goodness to illumine the 
dark places of a selfish world. They are mirrors 
which reflect—though, of course, with an imper- 
fect brightness—the constancy and triumph of 
Christ. 

“The memory of the just is blessed,” and 
“Their works do follow them.” 

In conclusion, it is surely worth observing that 
it was after the Lord’s baptism and before His 
ministry that these temptations assailed Him. In 
other words, it was when grace had been given 
Him to enable Him to overcome them, that 
through the suffering and testing which came to 
Him through them He should learn obedience 
and put on strength. We, too, are in a world 
where temptation of one sort or another is 
constantly meeting us; where, however, every 
temptation rightly met and manfully conquered 
consolidates manhood and augments strength. 
There is no sort of good in complaining about 
temptation ; there is every sort of good in under- 
standing its purpose and accepting its discipline. 
No temptation can take us but such as is “common 
to man.” This should satisfy our sense of justice. 
Gol is able to make a “ way of escape” that we 
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may be able to bear it. Here is the promise for 
our faith. 

As life goes on, and years multiply, and circum. 
stances alter, and activities diminish, our tempta- 
tions will change, and perhaps they will be less 
apparent on the surface than in former times. 
But they will always be there, and we must not 
expect, or even wish, quite to escape them until 
we reach that sinless, painless land where there 
will be nothing to sully the unclouded brightness 
of absolute holiness, and where, seeing Christ, we 
shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is, 

Till then, whether we be rich or poor, young or 
old, on the pinnacles of the world’s greatness or in 
the depth of a humble valley, near the end of our 
course or in the middle of it, our comfort must be 
in the ever-ready sympathy of our tempted Lord, 
our safety to hide ourselves in the pavilion of the 
Eternal Love, when the pride of man, or the strife 
of tongues, or the self-reproach of conscience, or 
the malice of Satan, fill us with a sort of helpless 
anguish. 

Our hope, as was our Lord’s, must be : “ This is 
the victory which overcometh the world—even our 
faith.” Then our challenge shall be, and no voice 
will answer to it: “ Who shali separate us from 
the love of Christ ?” 










FT was once wisely 
and well said,“ Man 
may have carried 
music to its highest 
development, but 
he had no hand in 
the making of it, and 
simply found it in Nature, 
where God put it.” There 
still. as of old, is music to 
be found in its simplest, 
purest form —in every 
happy note of grace and 
beauty that greets the 
ear of the idlest wanderer 
through summer fields 
and woods. Every min- 
strel, too, be it noted, has 
his own special song, 
which he chants where 
and when he will—at early dawn or in the broad 
blaze of noon, in the silver twilight, or 





VARIOUS BIRD-SONGS. 


(GOD'S HAND IN THE 


BOOK OF NATURE.) 


“* When the hours of day are numbered, 
And the voices of the night 
Wake the better soul that slumbered 
To a holy, calm delight.” 


And yet, be the concert ever so loud and full, not a 
single note of discord creeps in to mar the gracious har- 
mony, not a minstrel is there but knows his place, and 
his part ; and if one singer pause for a while, the chorus 
floats on as full of melody and as perfect as before. 

Come away for a few minutes, across the lawn, 
down into the cool shade of the giant beech. The 
morning air is all light and fragrance, a soft west 
wind murmurs along the edge of the copse and 
through the hedgerow, whispering from tree to tree, 
and yet hardly perceptible in the full tide of song on 
all sides of us. Listen for a moment; the whole garden 
resounds with song. First of all, from the group of 
elms beyond the orchard comes the wandering cry of 
the cuckoo, repeating again and again its one plaintive 
strain, from E flat to c natural, =b-0—>5--p—=_- 
which,according toa well-known SESPe+ — 
early writer, gave to musicians = Cuck-00 Cuck-00 
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their first notion of a minor third. Be that as it 
may, the two well-known notes accord well with the 
full chorus of joy on all sides of us. Close by, on the 
tallest bough of the old grey ash, comes the loud, 
happy music of the thrush, who, chanting mostly on A, 
—-—-- sings a varied and bright song to his mate 
=O on her nest in the midst of the clump of 
ivy, some twenty feet below. That clump of ivy, by 
the way—which will sooner or later suck out the 
life of the brave old ash-tree—is the home of many 
birds. There in the early spring a couple of robins 
puilt their quiet nest of dry leaves and moss, which 
was ruthlessly torn to pieces by an impudent robber 
of a jay, who once invaded this quiet nook; but was 
at last fairly driven out of the field by the thrushes 
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and a few other smaller birds who joined in the fight 
against a common enemy. 

There also, somewhere in that same clump of ivy, is 
the nest of a Blackcap (Curruca atricapilla), who for 
power, beauty, and swift melody of song, rivals if he 
does not equal the prince of all singers—the nightin- 
gale. ‘Full, sweet, deep, loud and wild,” says 
Gilbert White; and how truly, you may now judge, 
as in its joyous delight it rises above all the mingled 
harmony. More varied than the lark—now far away 
up towards the passing clouds, but yet distinctly 
audible; softer and of more compass than the thrush, 
mellower than the robin, he reminds one of all these 
at times, and yet has a tune of his own; too bright 
and rapid to define by exact note, though said to 
wander mainly between F natural and A, 
His song has not a tinge of the sadness o—2——= 
that marks Philomela’s passionate lament, but from 
beginning to end warbles on, as flowing water, in un- 
broken sweetness. 

But, besides all these blithe singers, if we cross the 
orchard and make our way out through a gap in the 
hedge into the wooded, winding lane, we shall yet 
find three others by the brookside well worthy of 
notice. Stand still here among the alder-bushes, and 

you will at once hear a bold, bright song of one 

who sings in downright earnest. That is the 

common Whitethroat (Curruca cinerea), known 

at once by his grey plumage; whose song may 

often be heard even at the hottest noontide, when 

most other birds’ are hushed. Nothing daunts him 
or stays his eager melody. He will, 
so to speak, sing against the nightin- 
gale, and try to vie with him in trill 
after trill of liquid music, his throat 
swelling and his whole frame quiver- 
ing with emotion. 

The nightingale himself is a rare 
visitor, even in this dainty nook of 
sweet sounds; but at this 
moment, clear and unmistak- 
able, there steals upon the 
ear a long-drawn. Jiquid note 
that can come from the Phi- 
lomela only. Then follows 
a rapid flood of such swift, 
passionate notes of tender 
song as actually defy descrip- 
tion. It is simply matchless, 
and all one can do is to listen 
with delight. Richness, va- 
riety, sweetness mark strain 
after strain ; and though Mr. 
Barrington * (after long and 
careful observation) often 
found the keynote to be &, 
—-—— asingle song would 
==e— contain as many 
as twenty different variations, 
all too swiftly uttered to 
be caught accurately and 


* Barrington, to whom Gilbert 
White addressed a long series of 
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recorded by musical notation. A learned German, 
Bechstein, indeed, tried to reproduce the wondrous 
song, and offers us a barbarous jangle of the follow- 
ing kind — 
2070202020 - 
Heze Ze - 
Hegaigaigaig - 


zirrhading 
couar ho dze hoi 
guiagai, coricor, dzio dzio 
but it sounds far more like the grumbling of a garden 
roller, and we gladly turn to the happy words of a 
true poet, almost as full of music as the bird’s song, 
as he pours forth 

With fast, thick warble his delicious notes, 

As he were fearful that an April night 

Would be too short for him to utter all 

His chant of love.” 


Of the few other birds that ever sing by night, two 
only are worthy of notice: the woodlark, who carries on 
his quiet song long after twilight in mid-air, and the 
reed-sparrow, whose humbler strain is often unno- 
ticed by day. Asa rule, the minstrels of the wood are 
stationary while in full song; but a few, such as the 
skylark, titlark, and woodlark, the blackbird and 
the whitethroat, often break out into their londest 
canticle when on the wing ; and even the tiny wren, 
the tiniest chorister of the whole group, as he flits in 
and out in the hedgerow. utters his brief, cheerful 
roundelay of three or four brisk notes as boldly as if 
he led the whole orchestra. 

But, turn where you will, throughout the whole 
band, whether the song of birds be prompted by the 
sudden spring of love, by abundance of food, the gay 
sunlight, or mere joyousness of heart, all is ordered 
wisely and well by Him who first with such exquisite 
perfection framed “ the sweet bird's throat.” and gave 
to each songster its own special skill. And, indeed, it 
is hard to believe, as we listen to the full chorus of 
the woods. that the musicians themselves are not in 
some degree conscious of the delight they give to the 
listening world. The mingled melodies that so readily 
find their way to the heart of all but.the stoniest of men, 
may. for all we know, give to every feathered singer 
a secret happiness utterly beyond our ken. Coming 
as they do from the one eternal Creator, the source 
and spring of all beauty, light, joy, and gracious 
harmony, it would be no wonder if every creature of 
His hand in some degree shared in every sound of joy 
and happiness that falls on the earof men. Nearer to 
us, doubtless, is He than to any other created thing, 
for, made in His image, we can love, praise, and bless 
His name; but yet the trees of the wood may clap 
their hands for joy, the valleys be. so thick with corn 
that’ they laugh and sing. Why not, then, the birds 
of the air sing to Him as morning dawns or as night 
comes down on silver wings, and rejoice to Him with 
songs of joy to themselves, and of pleasure to all who 
listen with a loving ear and a thankful heart? 

As we wend our way homewards by the meadows, 
look for a moment at the long line of hills across 
which soft purple shadows float softly on as the 
clouds pass. Everywhere is the same unbroken har- 
mony of light and colour, everywhere spreads the 
same quiet beauty. The whole air still echoes with 
happy songs. 


** The valley is full of music, 
As the birds flit to and fro; 
The willow-wren and the warbler 
Are busy among the sedge ; 
The lark is up in heaven, 
And the throstle chants from the hedge ; 
The streamlet sings to the river; 
The days of silence are past ; 
Waiting and watching are all forgotten, 
It is summer-tide—at last.” 


B.:G. JOHNS. 
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“THANK YOU.” 


BY THE REV. E. J. HARDY, M.A., CHAPLAIN TO H.M. "ORCES, AUTHOR OF 


“ 


HOW TO BE HAPPY 


THOUGH MARRIED,” “MANNERS MAKY'TH MAN,’ ETC. ETC. 





ooo) GREAT, influence 
which Fraser, 
3ishop of Man- 
chester, exer- 
cised upon 
all sorts and 
] conditions of 

















men was 
largely caused by the 
invariable civility of 
his manner. Once 
JA when a_ porter had 
closed the door of a 
railway carriage upon him and his chaplain, the 
latter said, “Thank you.”—‘ That’s right,” 
called out the Bishop. “I like to hear people 
say, ‘Thank you.’” Yes, it is a small word, but 
it helps forward the business of life greatly. 
It is a pity that it is not as often used as it 
ought to be. That it is not, has lately been 
forcibly brought to my notice. A young servant 
came to live in my house. The first day, after 
she had done something for her, her mistress 
naturally said, “Thank you.” The poor girl was 
quite astonished, and afterwards remarked, that 
though she had lived in several places, she had 
never been thanked for anything that she had 
done. She must have lived amongst brutes. 

A friend of the writer the other day gave up 
his seat to a so-called lady in a tramway car. 
Not a word of thanks did she utter. So the 
man, pretending that he had left a paper on the 
seat, got her to stand up. When she did so, down 
he floppea, remarking, “Now, young lady, you 
can have this seat again, but only on condition 
you say, ‘If you please,’ or ‘Thank you,’ or 
something civil.” 

Not far from the same place a gentleman was 
hastening at the railway station to get a train, 
He stopped, however, seeing a lady unable to turn 
the stitf handle of a compartment, and opened the 
door for her. She entered without a word of 
acknowledgment, so the gentleman said, “I beg 
your pardon ?”—“ Oh, I did not say anything,” re- 
plied the lady. “ Excuse me, but I thought you had 
said, ‘Thank you,’” remarked the injured person. 

It is a great pity when people forget in this 
way to give the small change of Christian charity 
to each other. It shows that their spirits are very 
unlike the spirit of Him about whom an old 
English poet wrote as follows— 









































“The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a Sufferer ; 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
The first true Gentleman that ever breathed.” 


If it be objected that there is nothing in such 
forms as “If you please” and “Thank you,” we 
reply that the same might be said of an air 
cushion: there is nothing in it, but it eases the 
joints greatly. The use of “Thank you” serves a 
good purpose if it reminds us of the fact that we 
are indebted one to another and require each 
other as much as do the upper and under rows of 
our teeth. We forget this when all works well 
and smoothly in the body politic; but let a coal 
strike come, and then master and man, and the 
tens of thousands who depend upon their good- 
will, discover that we are all members one of 
another. Indeed, we are unpleasantly reminded 
of this every time the milkman, or baker, or post- 
man, or newspaper boy fails to call in the morning. 
And if we ought to be grateful and thankful to 
our brother man, how much more ought we to 
thank the Father in Heaven from whom all good 
things do come! This is a most important part of 
our duty to God. We should frequently urge our 
souls, as does the Psalmist, to bless the Lord and 
not to forget His benefits. “In everything give 
thanks.” A Christian should be a living Doxology, 
giving thanks always for all things to God. In 
all things are included things that at present 
seem neither good nor agreeable, but which we 
believe Our Father sends because they are most 
expedient for us. 

When the publisher had received the last bit of 
copy of Johnson’s Dictionary, he was so weary of 
the delays and procrastin itions of the author, that 
he exclaimed: “Thank God I have done with 
that fellow!” Hearing this, the Doctor remarked : 
“T’m glad that the fellow thanks God for any- 
thing.” There are some people who hardly ever 
thank God for anything. They take His benefits 
as a right, and are always thinking how much 
better off they might be, instead of how much 
worse off. For what they have received they are 
thankless, for what they have not received they 
are indignant. 

One of the main objects of. public worship is 
that we should render thanks unto God for the 
benefits that we have received at His hands. It 
is mean to pray to Him for benefits and not to 
praise Him for what He has already given. And 
men should do this as well as women, unless they 
think that they are less gifted. It was because 
he felt this to be the case that Sydney Smith, 
when he saw that the female element largely pre- 
ponderated in a church in Edinburgh where he 
was going to preach, took a different text from 
that at first chosen; and gave out, “Oh, that men 
would therefore praise the Lord !” 
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On the sands at a popular seaside place the 
child of a poor woman who had been brought vy 
his mother a long journey in a tiresome excursion 
train began to cry. The child cried because he 
was tired, but his mother, as is the unfortunate 
way with such mothers, beat him. ‘his increased 
the volume of sound proceeding from the boy, and 
attracted the attention of another boy, two or 
three years older, the son of a friend of the writer. 
Thereupon this rather precocious youngster went 
up to the child of the poor woman and said, 
“Little boy, why do you cry? It’s too fine a 
day.” The day was beautiful, and the sea and 
everything else looked its best, so my little 
philosophic friend thought that when there were 
so many things to enjoy, it was a pity to allow 
ill-humour to spoil sport. Shall we be less wise 
than this child? Some little vexation causes us 
to grumble, which is grown-up crying. Well, but 
God has smiled upon us in many blessings. We 
are in health, and the flowers in beauty, and the 
birds in song, and altogether the day is too fine 
for us to cry. 

A nurse told me lately of an agreeable experience 
which she had with a patient in her hospital. He 
was a negro, with white wool on his black face. 
Twenty-five years ago he had been a slave, and 
on his liberation became a sailor. Meeting with 
an accident on board a ship, he was carried to the 
Devon and Cornwall Hospital on landing at 
Piymouth, where he lay in pain many a weary 
day and sleepless night; still he was quite 
enthusiastic in his expressions of gratitude for 
the care bestowed upon him. With him it was 
always, “Oh, thank you, miss!* “How good 
you are to me!” “Very sorry to trouble you.” 
“God bless you for your kindness to a poor black 
sailor.” Contrast this man’s conduct with that of 
another whom I know. He is healthy and 
wealthy, has a nice wife and children, and what 
should be a most happy home. Yet this man, 
with everything to comfort and amuse him, often 
speaks of his life as one long misery, and has 
frequently been heard to say deliberately that he 
has nothing for which to thank God. 

An absent-minded man of our acquaintance, 
having finished a very good breakfast, left the 
breakfast-room only to return a few minutes after, 
ring the bell, and ask the servants crossly why they 
were so long in bringing him his breakfast. They 
thought their master had gone mad, and assured 
him that he had just breakfasted. Still, it was 
only when they pointed to the shells of eggs con- 
sumed by him that he realised the truth of their 
assertion. When we have partaken of the daily 
bread and other blessings which Our Heavenly 
Father gives to us, are not many of us equally 
oblivious ? 

One reason why we are thus thankless is be- 


cause we think too little of the common blessings 
of life. A poor woman, on seeing the sea for the 
first time, exclaimed— 

“Tt is grand to see something of which there is 
enough for everybody.” 

Many persons are just the opposite of this 
woman. They do not care about such blessings 
as health, fresh air, simple food, the blue sky, the 
green fields, because they are so common. They 
think more of gifts that seem to be private, and 
given to themselves exclusively. 

And yet these common blessings are the best of 
all-—a fact which many of us only appreciate when 
we begin to lose them. What, for instance, is 
more valuable than health and youth? Ask a 
gouty millionaire, driving in a splendid carriage 
past a ruddy young man, what he would give to be 
able to exchange conditions with him, and he will 
reply, “ All that I possess.” We have heard of the 
French financier, who cried out as he tossed on a 
bed of sleepless suffering— 

“All my money for an hour of sleep! Can 
that be bought at no quotation in the market ?” 

Then how thankful ought we to be if we have 
the use of our senses and the usual number of 
limbs! “Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun.” Have 
we this pleasure every day, and seldom or never 
thank God for it ? 

When we become deaf, we may look back on the 
time when we could enjoy the conversation of 
friends and the pleasures of music. Are we thank- 
ful now for this blessing? We might have been 
constituted with as little ear for music as a friend 
of mine who can only distinguish “ God save the 
Queen” from other tunes by seeing the people 
taking off their hats. There is, again, the power 
of tasting. This is common but not universal. 
The late Dean Stanley could not distinguish one 
kind of food from another. When asked what 
was his favourite food, he replied— 

“ Bread and butter, because it seems to go down 
most easily.” 

Let us be thankful for these common blessings, 
and occasionally ask ourselves how much worse 
off we might be. 

In saying that people should cultivate the spirit 
of cheerfulness, and the habit of looking on the 
bright side of things, we are nut by any means 
advocating unambitious indolence. Every man 
should make the most of himself by cultivating 
all his powers and faculties ; and if he do this he 
is almost sure to rise in life, as it is called. He 
will be far more likely to do so than will the 
discontented, grumbling man, because he will 
work from the best. motives and in the best 
spirit. A’man ought to make circumstances, and 
not allow circumstances to make him. 

The last time that I was in London I met two 
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men in exactly the same circumstances, one af 
whom was cheerful and thankful and the other 
just the reverse. When visiting South Kensington 
Museum, a caretaker attracted my attention, as 
he was a soldier wearing on the uniform of the 
Commissionaires several medals. I conversed 
with him, and found that he hated his work. 

“Tt is so dreadfully monotonous,” he said. 
“You have more life in one week in the army 
than you have here in a year. I’m no better 
than a wooden man; and as for these stuffed 
birds and beasts, there is no interest in them for 
me.” 

{ moved on to another department, where were 
collected pieces of polished wood from almost 
every country. Here was another caretaker, also 
a retired soldier and a Commissionaire. Thinking 
it would be interesting to see if he were equally 
dissatisfied, I asked him about his work. 

“Well, sir,” he replied, “it is a little mono- 
tonous, but it is very interesting, too. Many clever 
and travelled people come in here and talk to me, 
and I jearn much from the wonderful and beautiful 
things exhibited. Just look at those specimens 
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of wood! I am sure I never thought there were 
so many kinds of wood in the world.” 

The first man did his work crying, so to speak, 
the second—as Renan says every man should do 
it—singing. 

And what Renan preached in this respect he 
practised himself. We cannot approve of his 
writings, but we must admire the ungrumbling, 
thankful disposition of the man. 

“ He was,” writes one who knew him well, “at 
various times repudiated, calumniated, condemned 
without right of appeal, and reduced to the worst 
forms of poverty. His never brilliant health gave 
way, and he suffered at last from two or three 
diseases. But even though he could no longer 
sleep, or eat, or even hold conversations with those 
he loved, he would still exclaim— 

“*T am happy: I have been exceptionally 
fortunate, and must accordingly give thanks.’ ” 

We have all to thank God for far more bene- 
fits than we deserve. Had He treated us as badly 
as some of us have treated ourselves, we should 
have reason to complain. As it is, we grumble in 
most cases without reason. 
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BY ANNIE Q. CARTER, AUTHOR OF “TAKEN BY THE ENEMY, 


’Tis pity love should be so contrary 
SHAKESPEARE. 
CHAPTER VI. 
A GAME OF FORFEITS. 

HAT is it?” Helen asked 
somewhat nervously, 
when Lance had been 
gone some seconds, 
and Anthony still 
stood silently lean- 
ing against the gal- 
lery - rail, looking 
down into the hall. 

He went slowly 
towards her. 

“There isn't any 
reason why we should maintain a sort of armed 
neutrality, is there, Helen?” he asked gently. 

_ “Why, no—not that I know of,” Helen said, hesitat- 
ingly. 

“ There certainly isn’t, in my opinion,” said Anthony, 
with emphasis. “ Neither of us has done the other 






” ETC. ETC. 

any intentional injury. Lady Anne Powis’s will and 
our own circumstances, which unfortunately were 
not prosperous enough to allow us to cheerfully hand 
over all her money to the Charity Commissioners, 
have forced us into a connection which, I think, may 
at least be a friendly one, since each of us is consider- 
ably indebted to the other. Don’t you think so?” 

Helen was silent for a moment. 

“Do you know that the Earl is dead?” she asked 
then. 

“T did not know it until something Lance said 
made me suppose it was so,” replied Anthony, in some 
surprise at the irrelevancy of the question. “I have 
no doubt missed the letters which conveyed the 
information, by leaving Stockholm so unexpectedly. 
Why do you ask?” 

“T was thinking that if you had waited a few 
months you need not have sacrificed your freedom to 
gain a fortune.” 

Anthony looked at her sharply. 

“ You have realised, then, that you have sacrificed 
yours?” he said. “You repent what you have done?” 
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“T? No,” slowly, “I don’t think I do—I considered 
the matter well beforehand—but don’t you, now that 
Latham is yours?” 

“Latham is mine, it is true, but so are its debts, 
and it will be some years before I can clear the estate, 
even with my present income... If the Earl had died 
nine months ago it would not have made the slightest 
difference to me. But we are drifting from the 
matter in hand. Are we ‘friends, as the children 
say, Helen? Come, now, why shouldn’t we be?” 
holding out his hand, with asmile. “If I married 
you, and so prevented your marrying anyone else, why 
—you married me, you know, and put me in the same 
position ; and yet I bear no malice.” 

Helen glanced up at that, but the comical look in 
her ‘companion’s eyes was irresistible. The discussion 
ended, as Anthony had intended it should, with a 
The week passed merrily enough, and the 
peace remained unbroken. It was not until the New 
Year had been ushered in, with every rite peculiar to 
the occasion duly observed, that Anthony made any 
reference to his departure from Torquay ; and many 
and loud were the children’s lamentations when the 
matter was mentioned in their presence. They had 
never before had a playfellow who knew so many 
games and was so entirely their own property. Even 
Helen's fairy tales had lost the irresistible fascination 
they once possessed, and she looked forward with 
some dismay to the time when they would be again 
dependent upon her for amusement, and wondered 
whether her ingenuity would be able to keep pace 
with their advanced ideas. 

“You won't go away before Lance's birthday, at 
any rate, shall you, Anthony?” asked Bertie. 

“I’m afraid I must, Bertie. It’s a week off yet, 
and I must see Mr. Goldthorpe before I return to 
London.” 


laugh. 


“Lance is having a party,” said Bertie eagerly, 
“and the day after, I go back to school. If you could 
stay until then we could go to Tiverton together ; 
and I'll take you all. over Blundell’s,” he added, as 
Anthony shook his head doubtfully. 

* That is certainly an inducement.” Anthony said, 
laughing. . “ What am I to say, Mrs. Thurstan?” 

“By all means stay, if you can.” was the ready 
reply ; and Anthony, after reading approval of the 
plan in Helen's face, was not difficult to persuade. 

“Who is coming to your party. Lance?” he asked, 
and raised his eyebrows at the list of names which 
Lance immediately proceeded to enumerate. 

‘IT thought you had made so few acquaintances 
about here?’’ Anthony said, turning to Mrs. Thurstan. 

“Oh, that stdtement applied only to Helen and 
me,” she said. “The children have made a great 
many friends; and Bertie, too, has invited some of his 
schoolfellows, who have had to spend their Christmas 
at Blundell's, over for the day.” 

“Won't they consider themselves too grown-up for 
a children’s party. Bert?” asked Anthony. 

“Not as long as Helen's here,” said Bertie mis- 
chievously. “In fact, there are two or three of the 
masters who wouldn’t refuse, I think, if they were 
asked.” 

“ Bertie!” exclaimed Mrs. Thurstan reprovingly, 
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“Well, it’s true, mother,” insisted Bertie. “I had 
three photographs of Helen in my album—old things, 
too, not worth keeping—and I made five shillings ont 
of them.” 

The silence which followed this announcement 
was so profound that Bertie began to have an un- 
easy suspicion that it would have been better left 
unsaid. 

“Do you really mean to say that you sold your 
sister’s photographs?” enquired Mrs. Thurstan at 
last, in horrified amazement. 

“I did not think it was any harm,” said Bertie, 
rather sullenly. 

“Don’t ever do such a thing again,” was all the 
reply his mother made to this tacit admission of 
guilt ; but the unusual severity of her tone and aspect 
awed the children into silence, and they escaped from 
the room and the atmosphere of reproof with all 
possible speed. 

Anthony looked across at Helen with a smile. 

“If these boys who are coming to Lance's party are 
the purchasers of those old-fashioned photographs— 
which, by the way, must surely have been very 
attractive, in spite of their antiquity—I suppose I 
shall be in imminent danger of my life?” he said, 
quizzically. “They must indeed be desperate, for I 
know how difficult it is to coax half-crowns out of a 
schoolboy’s pocket. I expect your counterfeit present- 
ment, Helen, has the place of honour on the mantel- 
shelves of the several proud possessors’ studies. 
Indeed, though Bertie didn’t say so, I daresay you are 
sold outright. I remember that we used to bespeak 
each other’s sisters at the school I went to, and pay for 
them in instalments—so many tops and marbles a 
month.” 

Helen laughed. She had been so doubtful as to 
how Anthony would regard Bertie’s revelations that 
she had not dared to look at him, and was greatly 
relieved to find that he treated the matter s0 
lightly. 

She took herself severely to task afterwards for 
saring what he thought of her. Why should she? 
And yet, somehow, she felt it was difficult to regard 
his opinion with indifference: it was offered so 
frankly on any subject which concerned them both, 
without any assumption of authority, and yet with 
such absolute faith that it would be acceptable, that 
it was quite impossible to take offence. There was a 
total absence of embarrassment about him, too, which 
at first was apt to be rather confusing, but which, as 
Helen became more used to it, caused her no little 
secret amusement. He would ask her in the most 
matter-of-fact manner to stitch a button on his 
glove, and before he had been in the house a week he 
had fallen quite naturally into the children’s habit of 
applying to her for help in any difficulty, at the 
same time unostentatiously managing to modify their 
exacting demands upon her time. 

Mrs. Thurstan’s remark that she would “quite miss 
Anthony ” found an echo—speedily silenced, however 
—in Helen’s own heart, and she was a little regretful, 
though she would not for the world have acknow- 
ledged it, when Lance's birthday arrived. The 
following evening, as she could not help remembering, 
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both Anthony and Bertie would be missing from the 
five-o’clock tea their presence had made such a 
delightful institution. 

Anthony excelled himself as an entertainer that 
last night; never had the old hall been filled with 
such glowing faces, or resounded with such peals of 
merriment. Even Bertie’s two tall schoolfellows, 
who had looked on rather superciliously at first at the 
childish pastimes, and, with an assumption of manly 
airs which contrasted ludicrously with their boyish 
faces, had somewhat shyly attached themselves to 
Helen, were not proof long against the shouts of 
delight with which the old walls echoed. Anthony 
retired from the scene at last, laughing and breath- 
less, and went to enliven Mrs. Thurstan’s solitude, 
leaving Helen to take his place. She was by no 
means a bad substitute, either, judging by the sounds 
which penetrated to the breakfast-room. 

“Talk about work,” said Anthony, fanning himself 
violently, “ why, it isn’t work at all compared with 
what these children call play. I don’t know how 
Helen stands it.” 

Mrs. Thurstan smiled. 

“She is but a child herself, and her real childhood 
is only just beginning. . She has never known until 
now what freedom from care meant.” 

“And now you think she doves know? You think 
she is happy?” enquired Anthony earnestly. 

“She has certainly seemed so lately. Just at first I 
think--I am sure—that the marriage, the whole 
affair, upset her. She felt that she had acted with 
foolish impetuosity.” : 

“Tt was a mad thing to do, certainly,” Anthony 
agreed absently ; and Mrs. Thurstan turned towards 
him in some surprise. ) 

“Oh, [ am not regretting it myself,” he said, laugh- 
ing a little, in answer to the look. “I have come to 
the conclusion that the madness lay not so much in 
the marriage as in the terms of it.” 

Mrs. Thurstan’s eyes rested curiously on his face. 

“There would have been no marriage at all on any 
other terms,” she said quietly. 

“No; that is true. Well, business will take me to 
Tiverton pretty often now, for a timé, and Helen’s 
desire to keep Lance with her will surely justify a 
call at Ehrenberg Hall on such occasions—will it 
not?” smiling. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Thurstan said slowly, regarding him 
with grave intentness. 

“T thought I had a friend at court in you—I am 
not mistaken?” the young man asked, his attention 
suddenly arrested by his companion’s serious scrutiny 
of him. 

“No, you are not mistaken in that ; but, Anthony, 
the task you are setting yourself is not an easy one. 
Helen is a strange girl.” 

“ At least you will espouse my cause whenever the 
opportunity occurs?” 

“T will do that, assuredly.” 

“But you are not sanguine as to the result?” he 
said ; and Mrs. Thurstan’s silence answered him. 

“ Father,” Lance cried, bursting suddenly into the 
reom, “it's nearly eleven o'clock, and we are going to 
play forfeits for the last game. Will you come?” 
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“What sort of a game is it?” asked Anthony, getting 
up from his seat and following his eager guide into 
the hall. 

““Why, we all hide, except one, and that one has to 
find us ; and those that are found have to pay forfeits 
at the end.” 

“Sounds rather complicated, doesn’t it?” Anthony 
said to Helen. ‘If those who hide are to have carte 
blanche to go where they will in this house, I am 
afraid the seeker’s office will be no sinecure.”’ 

“ Helen’s going to find us all. Come along, father : 
we ‘ve on’y got five minutes to hide in!” 

Instantly there was a rush for the tower staircase, 
and in less than that time Helen was left alone in 
the hall, with nothing but an occasional suppressed 
burst of merriment in the gallery overhead to indicate 
the whereabouts of the rest of the party, but she very 
soon discovered their retreats, and exacted the 
forfeits. The redemption of these was the chief 
feature of the game, and shouts of laughter greeted 
the victims’ efforts to perform the feats imposed upon 
them. 

‘“* Now it’s father’s turn. What’s he to do, Bertie? 
Give him something hard,” cried Lance gleefully. 

“Tt’s no use telling me to bite an inch off the 
poker, Bertie, for I can’t do it,” said Anthony. 

“Well, now, here’s something easy,” said Bertie 
condescendingly. ‘“‘ Kneel to the wittiest, bow to the 
prettiest, and kiss the one you love the best.’ It’s 
one of the easiest in the book—oh! but they must all 
be ladies,” he protested, as Anthony, having with due 
solemnity knelt to one little guest, and bowed to 
another, stooped to kiss Lance. 

“Oh! must they?” 

Anthony looked round the circle, hesitated a 
moment, and then, with a sudden mischievous 
sparkle in his eyes, walked straight across the room to 
Helen, and, in spite of her startled remonstrance when 
she realised his intention, bent and kissed her. It 
was quite impossible to openly resent his action before 
the children; but Anthony, who tried in vain to get a 
glimpse of the eyes she veiled so resolutely with her 
long dark lashes every time he approached her, knew 
that he was in dire disgrace, and waited rather 
anxiously for the little party to disperse. Keenly on 
the alert as he was, her quiet withdrawal when the 
carriage of the last young guest had driven off 
passed unnoticed at the time, and he was exceedingly 
disconcerted when he discovered that, notwithstanding 
his vigilance, she had managed to elude him. It was 
with quite a feeling of relief that, later in the evening, 
when leaving the smoke-room in a very unenviable 
frame of mind, he intercepted her on her way from 
her mother’s room to her own. 

“You're not offended with me, Helen?” he said, 
with praiseworthy humility. 

“You know very well I have every right to be very 
much offended with you,” Helen said, looking steadily 
and resentfully away from him. 

“ After all, you know, you invited me to join the 
game, and I was obliged to submit to the conditions 
of it,” he urged, still gravely, but with a twinkle in his 
eyes which Helen thought was not very suggestive of 
penitence. 
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“Tam not inclined to jest about the matter,” she 
said stiffly. 

“Helen, I couldn’t help it, indeed. The temptation 
was so sudden and so irresistible! There—now the 
truth is out!” 

Helen’s gaze, startled and incredulous, met his fully 
for a moment, then wandered round the gallery in a 
vain search for something less embarrassing than 
those half-wistful, half-inquisitive grey eyes to fix 
upon, and for a few moments there was a breathless 
silence. 

“ Good-night,” 
nervously. 

“Good-night—but,” holding her hand, “say first 
that you were not angry—or, at least, that if you 
were, you forgive me.” 

“You have not said you are sorry yet,” Helen said 
severely. 

‘““And you,” returned Anthony audaciously, “have 
not said you are angry, though, whether you are or 
not, I can’t say I’m sorry. I’m so far from being so, 
indeed, that under the same provocation I should act 
in precisely the same manner again—even at the 
risk of incurring your displeasure, Helen;” but 
Helen, suddenly freeing her hands, fled down the 
corridor and was out of sight, leaving Anthony very 
uncertain as to whether he had said too much or too 
little—the former, he feared, when he found that 
Helen was missing the next morning for the first 
time from the breakfast-table. 

“T don’t think Helen’s coming down,” Bertie said, 
noticing his impatient glances at the door. “I went 
into mother’s room to say good-bye to her, and I 
found them having breakfast together there. Helen 
said the excitement last night had given her a head- 
ache, and she hoped you would excuse her.” 

Anthony buttered his toast with angry vehemence, 
and finished his breakfast in an exceedingly bad 
temper, and Bertie and his schoolfellows, who had 
been looking forward with very pleasurable feelings 
to his company on the journey, had no reason to con- 
gratulate themselves upon their fellow-traveller. He 
was decidedly moody—an altogether different person 
from the untiring comrade who had led the revels the 
previous evening—and they were not sorry when 
Tiverton was reached, and they parted company : the 
boys to go up the hill to Blundell’s, Anthony to wend 
his way through the town to Mr. Goldthorpe’s offices. 

“This way, my lord.—The Earl of Latham, sir,” 
announced the clerk, throwing open the door of Mr. 
Goldthorpe’s private room with a flourish. 

“You had forgotten your new title, I see,” Mr. 
Goldthorpe said, smiling at Anthony’s surprised start. 

“T had—quite. It is the first time I have been 
addressed by it,” Anthony said, smiling. 

“The news does not seem to have affected you 
much,” remarked the lawyer, regarding his visitor 
curiously. 

“That the Earl of Latham is dead, and that I 
reign in his stead? Well, no, I cannot be expected to 
feel much grief for a man I never knew; and suc- 
cession to such a deeply mortgaged property as 
Latham is scarcely a subject to excite much enthu- 
siasm.” 


Helen said at last, low and 
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“Then you haven’t come down in answer to my 
letter, sent to Ehrenberg Hall last night!” 

“T have not received one from you; in fact, I left 
before the delivery of the post this morning. Is any. 
thing the matter?” suddenly noticing his companion’s 
worried air. 

“ Anything the matter?” repeated Mr. Goldthorpe 
tartly. ‘ Hverything’s the matter! Here’s a claim- 
ant turned up for the Powis estates, and a claimant, 
moreover, whose credentials cannot be easily pooh- 
poohed. It’s a very serious matter indeed, I assure 
you. Iam not at all certain that it will be safe to 
contest his claim.” 

“On what ground does he make it?—who is he?” 
interrupted Anthony. 

“Well, you know, at Mr. Powis’s death it transpired 
that Lady Anne was his second wife. By his first 
marriage he had one son, who went abroad, and was 
heard of but once afterwards. His father concluded 
he was dead, but with unusual caution provided for 
him in the event of this supposition being in- 
correct; and now he has turned up—for, between 
ourselves, nobody who ever saw the late Mr. Powis 
would doubt the fact that this man is his son for a 
moment.” 

“But nine out of ten impostors trade upon a 
personal resemblance. Surely that would go for 
nothing ?” 

“It wouldn’t certainly have much weight alone, 
but this man has a watch of his father’s with both 
their names engraved upon it, and an old Bible with 
his parents’ marriage certificate pasted into it, and 
‘From John Powis to his son Richard’ inscribed upon 
the fly-leaf in what I could swear to as the late Mr. 
Powis’ handwriting. He has two letters as well 
from his father. All this, together with the fact that 
he declares he can produce witnesses to substantiate 
every point in his story, will make him no mean 
adversary.” 

“How does he account for his long silence?” 

“He says he landed at Melbourne, and obtained 
work on a farm near.a village called Mooroopua, 
some miles up the country. Whilst there, he was 
thrown from a horse, and so severely injured that he 
was taken, as a hopeless case, to a hospital at Mel- 
bourne, where he remained—the greater part of the 
time unconseious—for nearly six months. When at 
last he was discharged, convalescent, he found that 
the people he had worked for had left Mooroopua, and 
he could obtain no information respecting them. 
There were no letters for him at the post-office, and 
as time passed, and his own letters home remained ua- 
answered, he abandoned in despair the useless task of 
writing them. To return to England was out of the 
question—he was almost penniless; and at last one of 
the doctors at the hospital who had been interested in 
his case obtained him a promise of employment on 
the farm of an American who was just at that time 
visiting Melbourne. Young Powis went to Colorado 
with this man, and worked under him for some years, 
finally managing to establish himself on a small farm 
of his own. He never saw the advertisements which 
for six months after Mr. Powis’ death we inserted in 
all the Australian papers ; and that is not strange, for 

















he was twenty miles from a village in America, and 
very seldom saw a newspaper at all. It was owing to 
an accidental meeting, some months ago, with the 
people with whom he had first obtained employment 
on arriving at Melbourne that he heard anything 
about the ‘something to his advantage’ which had 
occupied a prominent place amongst the advertise- 
ments for so long ; and as he is not at all well off, the 
news was very acceptable to him.” 

“Tt certainly sounds plausible enough,” Anthony 
said thoughtfully. ‘“ What sort of a man is he?” 

“A pleasant, straightforward, rather simple fellow, 
but keen enough, seemingly, about business. He has 
ascertained that the captain of the vessel in which he 
took his passage out from England is alive, and so 
also is the doctor who befriended him when he left 
the hospital at Melbourne, while the Colorado farmer, 
whose hired labourer he was for so 
long, is his personal friend.” 

“Tt looks uncommonly black for 
us, I must say. Supposing that he 
is able to substantiate his claim, 
what does it mean?” 

“The Towers will be his and 
about fifty thousand pounds. The 
residue, including Beauchamp, was 
left to Lady Anne absolutely, and 
of course belongs to you and your 
wife. Well invested, it might bring 
you in about four hundred a year 
each.” 

Anthony gave a little dismayed 
whistle. 

“Fortune is bestowing some nasty 
knocks upon us lately,’’ he said, 
shrugging his shoulders, 

“Well, the game isn’t lost yet,” 
Mr, Goldthorpe said, though it 
must be admitted his tone was any- 
thing but cheerful ; “and even if 
it were, eight hundred a year is a 
good deal better than nothing.” 

“Yes,” returned Anthony quickly, 
“and a year ago it would have 
seemed riches to me; but one half 
of it would scarcely clear the mort- 
gages off Latham during my life- 
time, and the other half of it will 
not allow my wife and her family 
to live in their present style at 
Ehrenberg Hall. Prosperity,” with 
asudden recollection of the bright 
scene he had lately quitted, “seems 
to agree with them, too.” 

“It agrees with most people,” the 
lawyer said drily. “I was rather 
surprised to hear that you were 
staying there,” he added, after a 
pause. 

“ Well, I invited myself,” was the 
reply ; and colouring a little under 
Mr. Goldthorpe’s inquisitorial 
glance, he related the circum- 
stances which had led to his visit. 
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“Tt is useless, I suppose, to suggest that eight 
hundred a year will go a great deal further undivided 
than it will divided?” said the lawyer, smiling. 

“ Confession is half the way to absolution, isn’t it?” 
Anthony said, with a rather embarrassed laugh ; and 
Mr. Goldthorpe looked up with sudden interest. 

“Why, what have you toconfess? ” he asked curiously. 

“Only that I have disregarded your warnings— 
been playing with fire and burnt myself—in fact, that 
as far as I am concerned 

“ Ah!—and your wife— vhat does she say?” inter- 
rupted the old man eagerly. 

“Very little—and gives me no chance of saying 
anything at all,” Anthony admitted. 

“ Well, it is a matter in which the interference of 
an outsider is far more likely to do harm than good ; 
but let me warn you to be careful—to take nothing 
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for granted on the strength of that ceremony at 
Washford, and, above all things, to venture no 
assumption of authority.” 

“But what can Ido?” Anthony asked, wondering, 
rather ruefully, whether he had not already dis- 
obeyed both his friend’s injunctions. 

Mr. Goldthorpe put up his hands deprecatingly. 

* Don’t ask me. 1 would rather not advise you-— 
even if you were one of those people who take advice : 
which you are not, you know. The only thing you 
can do is to be patient.” 

* And if I lose this lawsuit I shall not have even 
what I bargained for,’ said Anthony, in comical 
distress. 

“You will be wise not to go to law at all if this 
man Powis can satisfy you—and I think he can—as 
to the truth of his story,’ Mr. Goldthorpe said 
seriously. ‘A compromise will be considerably more 
to your advantage than a protracted lawsuit, which, 
as far as I can see, can only end in your defeat, and 
in Powis exacting the uttermost farthing to which he 
is entitled.” 

“Is he staying in the town?’ Anthony asked sud- 
denly. 

“ He is at Ehrenberg Hall by this time, I expect,” 
was the reply; and Anthony looked up in astonish- 
ment. 

“At Ehrenberg Hall!” he repeated. 
does he want down. there?” 

* He has gone to see you. I mentioned the fact of 
his intending to call upon you in the letter I posted 
to you last night.” 

“Tf he mentions this matter there, he will puzzle, 
and possibly alarm, Mrs. Thurstan very much. I 
really don’t think I can do better than take the next 
train back to Torquay.” 

“TI don’t think you can,” returned Mr. Goldthorpe, 
with mischievous meaning ; “though as far as young 
Powis is concerned, you need be under no apprehen- 
sion regarding—anybody's peace of mind. He is not 
by any means the rough sort of man you would 
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suppose him to be, and, except for a little eccentricity 
of dress and a few Americanisms, there is nothing 
more remarkable about him than there is about the 
average young Englishman of his age.” 

* And what is his age?” 

“Not less than thirty, if he is really Richard Powis; 
but he scarcely looks as old as that—owing. no doubt, 
to his clean-shaven face and general ‘air of healthy 
alertness.” 

“T wonder what time the next Exe-Valley train 
goes?” Anthony said absently. ‘Do you know ?” 

* At mid-day there is one to Exeter, but there is not 
one on from there to Torquay until three o'clock.” 
said the lawyer, with a covert smile at Anthony’s im- 
patient frown. 

“‘T must take that. then. I came down to see you 
about commencing the repairs at Latham, but they 
must stand over now until this other matter is settled 
—for if it is settled against me, they will probably 
have to stand over altogether.” 

“Tf it comes to that, my lord, keep the eight 
hundred a year together, whatever you do.” was the 
old lawyer’s parting injunction; and he returned to his 
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office with a little chuckle of amusement at the dis. 
consolate shrug of the shoulders which was all the 
reply Anthony made. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER. 


BERTIE waited in vain that day to show his brother. 
in-law the glories of “New” Blundell’s, and exhibit 
himself in the company of the earl to his admiring 
schoolfellows. It was business, he did not doubt, 
which had kept Anthony away; still, he thought, 
business might surely have waited for one day. He 
would have felt considerably aggrieved had he known 
that his brother-in-law had started on his way back 
to Ehrenberg Hall, with never a thought of his 
neglected duty to Bertie and Blundell’s. As a matter 
of fact, Anthony had scarcely a thought even for the 
property he had ventured so much to win, and which 
it seemed more than likely he would lose again. He 
was chiefly concerned in wondering whether Helen 
would consider the reason of his reappearance a 
sufficiently compelling one ; and whether, if she 
did, he might venture to regard it as a favourable 
omen. If she did not? Well, it would be time 
enough to provide for that alternative when the other 
one was disposed of. 

His return was announced for him by Lance and 
Jessie, who met him in the avenue, and rushed before 
him into the house, each anxious to be the first to 
surprise Mrs. Thurstan and Helen with the news they 
themselves thought so delightful. Helen came out 
into the hall to meet him ; and Anthony noted, with 
no little chagrin, that her avoidance of him that 
morning, and the reason for it, were evidently quite 
forgotten. It was plainly apparent that young Powis 
had explained his presence there, and that she was 
thinking only of the threatened loss of her property, 
and was considerably more affected by it than he was. 

“T felt sure you would return at once, as soon as 
you had seen Mr. Goldthorpe,” she said anxiously. 
“Can it possibly be true what this young man says— 
that he is Mr. Powis’s son?” 

“Well, hell have to prove it, of course; but Mr. 
Goldthorpe believes it is.” 

“And he’s exactly like the photographs of Mr. 
Powis, I must own,” Helen said, with a sigh. 

Anthony pushed open the library door. 

“Come in here a moment. Helen.” he said some- 
what abruptly, having ascertained that the room was 
unoccupied. “He -has not annoyed you about the 
matter in any way, I hope?” he added, as Helen 
obeyed wonderingly. 

*“Oh'y no,” involuntarily, “not at all. 
Indeed, considering him apart from the reason of his 
presence here, he is quite an acquisition as a visitor. 
Mr. Goldthorpe had spoken to him of me as ‘Miss 
Thurstan’; and, do you know,” with a demure little 
glance at Anthony, “he had not been in the house 
half an hour before he said, in the most matter-of- 
fact way. before mother and the children, that he 
‘gnessed’ we had better ‘get married right away, 
and then there would be ‘no bother about the 
property?!” 
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“Confound his impertinence !” exclaimed Anthony 
wrathfully. “I hope”—authoritatively—“ that you 
let him plainly understand that you considered his 
speech an insult ?” 

The smile on Helen’s face gave place to cold dis- 
pleasure. 

“Certainly I did not do anything of the kind,” she 
returned indignantly. “I should not dream of hurting 
the feelings of one who, kind-heartedly, if roughly, 
offered to share his property with me instead of re- 
senting my appropriation of it. As for impertinence, 
considering that he did not know I was a married 
woman, I can’t see that his proposal differed in the 
smallest degree from your own.” 

With this parting shot, delivered with unusual 
temper, Helen walked away, leaving Anthony speech- 
less with mingled astonishment and anger, and filled 
with an unreasoning hatred and jealousy of Richard 
Powis—a feeling by no means modified by the sight 
of the young man, who was as tall and quite as well- 
built as himself, and whose expressive brown eyes 
enhanced the beauty of a singularly handsome face. 
Anthony watched the frank admiration with which 
those eyes followed his wife’s movements about the 
room with inward rage, and when at last the un- 
welcome guest took his leave, bade him “ Good-night” 
with very evident satisfaction. 

“I’m staying at the Great Western—I will call in 
to see you to-morrow, Mrs. Stretton,” the young 
fellow turned back to say ; and Anthony returned to 
the drawing-room in moody silence. 

It was with difficulty he restrained his jealous 
wrath until Mrs. Thurstan had retired, and Helen and 
he were alone. 

“T won't have that fellow hanging about here,” he 
said then, with angry vehemence. “We don't know 
whether he is an impostor or not yet; and until we 
do, the less we see of him the better. His air of being 
at home is insufferable, and the way he stares at you 
simply unbearable.” 

Helen turned a little pale as she rose from her 
seat. 

“T think you forget the terms on which I married 
you, Anthony,” she said, meeting his gaze fully: 
“They certainly did not include the right on your 
part to dictate to me as to whom I should or should 
not receive in my own house.” 

“T consider that I have every right to object to any 
guest who does not treat you with proper respect,” 
retorted Anthony hotly. 

“If there had been any lack of that, I should not 
have waited for you to object,’ returned Helen 
quietly. ‘Considering that young Mr. Powis is the 
son of a working man, and has spent the last fifteen 
years of his life ‘roughing it in the States,’ as he 
himself calls it, I think his refinement is much more 
surprising than a lack of it would have been.” 

“He ought not to have come here at all,” Anthony 
said shortly. “It wasn’t good form.” 

“Perhaps not ; but since he has come—evidently in 
afriendly spirit, and with the utmost confidence in 
our intention to do him justice when his identity is 
fairly established to our satisfaction—I think it is 
policy to receive him with civility. Instead of 
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quarrelling about him, it would be better to consider 
our position if he turns out to be really Richard 
Powis. Did you ascertain from Mr. Goldthorpe to 
what extent we shall be sufferers in that case?” 

“Yes,” said Anthony, thinking rather gloomily of 
all the lawyer had said, and to what little purpose, 
since he, Anthony, could not keep his temper even 
over so trivial a matter. ‘“ We shall have about four 
hundred a year each, and Beauchamp. Where and 
what Beauchamp is I don’t know.” 

“Tt is a lovely little place, half farm, half country- 
house, lying between the Towers and Latham.” 

“You might live there?” Anthony suggested. 

“Ts it mine, then ?’’ Helen said eagerly. 

“No, it is mine—but you could live there, all the 
same.” 

Helen shook her head. 

“No, thank you. I don’t think we should like to 
go back to Tiverton. When our lease of this house 
expires we shall move into a less expensive one.” 

‘“You have made up your mind to the loss of your 
property, then?” Anthony said. 

“Yes—it was all too good to last,” Helen said 
absently. 

Anthony looked at her thoughtfully. 

‘What do you think Mr. Goldthorpe suggested?” 
he said, after a pause. 

Helen glanced up inquiringly. 

“That we should let our diminished fortunes 
remain undivided,” Anthony said. 

‘* Remain undi ? Idon’t understand you.” 

“Don’t you? It’s come to this, Helen—I married 
you, as you did me, solely and entirely to secure Lady 
Anne Powis’ legacy, and now I find that my thoughts 
are too much taken up with you to leave room for any 
regrets concerning the threatened loss of the money. 
How it is with you I don’t know,” he said, studying 
her face wistfully. 

“What is the use of saying this ? 
colouring distressfully. 

“ Tsn’t it any use, Helen ?’ 

Helen shook her head. 

‘“ No, not the least—please do not mention it again,” 
she entreated. 

Anthony’s bronzed face paled. 

“Tam bound in honour to respect your wish,” he 
said, “but can you not give me the slightest hope, 
Helen?” 

“I cannot—I am sorry, but I cannot,” Helen said 
nervously, avoiding the pleading of the grey eyes 
searching her face so earnestly. 

“ Will you’at least promise, then, since you bind me 
to silence, to tell me if your feelings should change? 
Don’t say they won't,” quickly reading her intention 
in her swift upward glance. ‘ Leave me that small 
hope to livegupon. You will tell me—or rather, you 
will let me find it out—if you ever feel you could 
give .me a different answer?” And Helen, hot, em- 
barrassed, and glad to end the discussion, hurriedly 
said she would. 

A long silence ensued, which neither seemed in- 
clined to break. Anthony looked absently and rather 
sadly into the fire ; and Helen watched him furtively, 
scarcely able to analyse her own feelings regarding 
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him. He was generous, kind-hearted, and fairly good- 
tempered, and it was pleasant to hear his cheery voice 
and ringing laugh about the house, but assuredly she 
did not love him. Her feelings about the money, for 
instance, were very different from his. She was not 
quite sure, but she did not think it would occasion her 
any great sorrow to know she would never see him 
«gain. All she wanted was to be left in peace, to live 
her life comfortably in her own family circle. 

“You—this will not alter your arrangements for 
1 nee, will it?” she asked rather timidly. 

.inthony looked up. 

‘Lance ?” he repeated perplexedly. 

“T mean—you will not want to take him away?” 

“No, indeed! I shall be only too glad for you to 
keep him with you as long as you yourself are 
willing to have him, and will allow me to come down 
now and then to see him?” 

“Oh yes—of course,” said Helen; but the tone of 
the assent was not very hearty. 

“You need not fear,” Anthony said quietly. “This 








subject will never be reopened unless by yourself, 
Helen. Good-night—and good-bye. I shall probably 
be on my way to London before you are up in the 
morning. Don’t let that young Powis impose upon 
your good-nature.” 

He was gone, and Helen, as she sat on alone by the 
dying fire, was surprised to find tears on her face. It 
was not that she was sorry to part with him, she said 
to herself, as she hastily brushed them away, but she 
pitied him, as she would anyone else who looked 
equally lonely and dispirited, and she thought a little 
regretfully of his solitary life. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

A NEW UNDERTAKING. 
AFTER that flying visit, there fell a silence of many 
months’ duration between husband and wife. Anthony 
did not even write to Mrs. Thurstan, and the only 
news of him was that obtained from Mr. Goldthorpe 
on the occasion of the lawyer’s business interviews 
with Helen. 

“Your husband is too quixotic altogether for this 
prosaic nineteenth century—I have no patience with 
him,” that gentleman said testily one day; and Helen 
inquired rather curiously what particular piece of 
quixotism he had been guilty of lately to provoke 
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such an outburst. ‘I suppose you know all about 
his first wife’s family? ” 

“No, I know nothing of them. He has never 
mentioned them to me. 
his aunts.” 

“It has seemed to me a strange thing,” said the 
lawyer reflectively, “that a successful engineer such 
as he is should be so poor. Has that idea never 
occurred to you?” 

“T never thought anything at 
Helen said inquiringly. 

“Well, I think you ought to know what he does with 
the very handsome income of which he is in receipt— 
for that he does receive such an income I have ascer- 
tained.” 

“He might not care for me to know of his private 
affairs,” Helen said, flushing. 

“Oh, it is entirely to his credit, and therefore you 
would never be likely to hear it from himself. At 
the same time, there is no reason why you should not 
know, and I intend to tell you. I think you ought to 
know what manner of man your husband's.” 

Helen waited, her eyes fixed intently on the old 
man’s face. 

“T shall like to hear, if you think he will not object 
to my knowing,” she said quietly. 

Mr. Goldthorpe’s shrewd little eyes, sheltered by 
their bushy brows, watched her furtively during the 
recital. It had been none of his doing—this very 
wild marriage—but since it was done, and was turning 
out better than he had expected, he thought he might 
safely take this opportunity of helping the two young 
people to a better understanding of each other's excep- 
tionally good qualities. 

“Keston was the maiden name of Mr. Stretton’s 
first wife. Her father was a poor clergyman in the 
East End of London, and the children—five daughters 
and four sons—began at a very early age to contribute 
to the support of the family. The eldest girl, Laura, 
waz a talented musician, and was earning her living 
by teaching music and singing at concerts when 
Mr. Stretton met her. After her marriage, trouble 
after trouble fell upon her family, until they were 
literally overwhelmed with grief and misfortune. 
The father, who had for some time felt his sight fail- 
ing, became suddenly and hopelessly blind, and had to 
find a clergyman to take the entire duty for him. 
This, of course, would have made a considerable inroad 
into his slender means, had not your husband gone to 
his assistance, and paid the curate’s stipend as long as 
Mr. Keston lived. He helped them all through the old 
man’s long illness as though he had been indeed ason, 
and, at his death, found situations for the elder child- 
ren, and provided the younger ones and the widow with 
a home. Then came a trouble before the shame of 
which all that had gone before, and seemed so unbear- 
able, paled into insignificance. One of the sons, for 
whom Mr. Stretton had obtained a situation in a bank, 
absconded with some money entrusted to him. Mr. 
Stretton must have managed matters both wisely and 
promptly, for his offer to refund the missing amount 
was accepted, and the matter was not made public. 
lle then went in search of the boy, and brought him 
home, humbled and penitent. He gave him some 
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work to do in his own office, under his own super- 
vision, and paid him for it; and the lad, who had no 
idea that his brother-in-law had made good his cefal- 
cations, went at the end of the year to the bank- 
manag:r with all he had been able to save out of his 
earnings and an offer to refund the remaind:>r in 
monthly instalments. A private interview hetween 
the manager and your husband resulted in tlw boy’s 
being allowed to make the reparation, and he fulfilled 
his promise so faithfully that he was taken into the 
bank again, and has been there ever since.” 

Helen's eyes showed her appreciation of the story. 

“Who told you all this, Mr. Goldthorpe?” she 
asked. “Not—Anthony, I suppose?” 

“No; Mrs. Keston. I have had to call upon her 
several times lately for Mr. Stretton, and I can assure 
you that the whole family regard your husband with 
a reverence and gratitude which is truly touching.” 

“Ts he still supporting them all?” 

“No, not entirely. Several of them are doing well 
for themselves now, and are helping their mother ; but 
in order that she may be independent of them, and 
free from anxiety, your husband has purchased 
her a life annuity of two hundred pounds. It was 
the first use he made of Lady Anne Powis’s legacy, and 
I fear that it will cripple his resources for some time 
to come now that Richard Powis’s claim to the property 
is fairly established.” 

Helen clasped her hands nervously. 

“Couldn’t I help him in any way?” she said 
earnestly. “It seems that I am, after all, the better 
off of the two.” 

Mr. Goldthorpe shook his head. 

“T am sure nothing would induce Mr. Stretton— 
the title, I understand, is to remain in the background 
at present—to deprive you of any portion of your 
fortune; and, believe me, you will find it little 
enough to live upon comfortably.” 

Helen did not pursue the subject. She knew tiiat 
Mr. Goldthorpe was right—that, even if she herself 
had not put it out of her power to suggest such a 
thing to Anthony, circumstances had made it impos- 
sible for him to accept anything at her hands. 

She looked thoughtfully into her companion’s face. 

“Do you know how old Mrs. Keston’s daughters 
are, and what they do?” she asked at length. 

“T am not quite sure, but I think I can tell you 
pretty accurately,” Mr. Goldthorpe said, knitting his 
brows cons:leringly. “It was the eldest who married 
Mr. Stretton ; the second is a teacher in a Board-school, 
and the third a daily governess, I believe. The fourth 
left school some little time ago, and is looking out for 
a situation as companion. She is rather a delicate 
girl. The fifth, who is also the youngest of the 
family, is quite a little child.” 

“Tt would be the very thing!” Helen exclaimed, 
with sudden animation. 

“What would? Don’t tell me that you are thinking 
of undertaking the charge of another child, Mrs. 
Stretton?” 

Helen laughed at his dismayed tone. 

“Oh no; I did not mean that at all. Jessie and 
Lance, and occasionally Bert, are quite as many as I 
can mariage. I was thinking that the girl you say 
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has left school, and is looking out for a situation, 
would very possibly be a pleasant companion for me, 
and she would prefer, I daresay, to live with somebody 
who knows all about the family, and is interested in 
them, to being in a stranger's house. I have often 
thought that for mother’s sake it would be well to 
have a companion. She ought not to be left alone at 
all. You do not like the idea, I can see, Mr. Gold- 
thorpe.” she broke off suddenly ; for Mr. Go!dthorpe’s 
face by no means reflected her own enthusiasm. ‘“ Do 
you think that Mr. Stretton would disapprove of my 
scheme?” 

“No, he would not disapprove, I am sure.” Mr. 
Goldthorpe said slowly. “The question is, rather, 
whether it will be wise for you to undertake any more 
responsibility and incur any additional expense.” 

« As regards the expense, you don’t know how little 
we once lived upon, Mr. Goldthorpe,” Helen said 
brightly. “And as for the responsibility, instead of 
incurring more I shall hope to be relieved of some. 
You will give me Mrs. Keston’s address?” And with 
a doubtful shake of the head Mr. Goldthorpe com- 
plied. ; 

Carrying home his client’s affairs to provide con- 
versation for the tea-table was not one of the lawyer's 
weaknesses, but he was not proof against the curious 
inquiries for Mrs. Stretton that greeted him that 
night, on his return from Torquay. 

“ Folks say that Lady Anne Powis was eccentric,” 
he replied grimly; “but that is scarcely a strong 
enough word for those to whom she left her money. 
The Earl and Countess of Latham—or, as it pleases 
them to keep their identity as much a secret as possible, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stretton—are mad. If their actions con- 
cerned anyone but themselves they would both have 
been safely locked up in a lunatic asylum before now. 
The nineteenth century is much too prosaic for them. 
You'd really scarcely credit that such unselfishness is 
possible in these gold-seeking days, but believe me ae 
and Mr. Goldthorpe, fairly launched upon a subject 
which possessed a good deal of interest for himself, 
and encouraged by the silent attention of his audience, 
entered into a detailed account of the sayings and 
doings of his two most eccentric clients. 

“At this present moment,” he concluded gloomily, 
“the Earl of Latham is in the employ of a firm of 
engineers, who probably don’t know that he is any- 
thing but what he appears to be—why, it’s simply 





scandalous, you know, for a peer of the realm to be in 
such an anomalous position !—and his wife is living 
in seclusion at Torquay—both of them practising all 
manner of self-denial to benefit their relations. They 
behave, too, as coolly as though it were an every-day 
occurrence for people to do as they have done; but 
The society papers have not 
got hold of their story yet, and society itself has not 
been able to obtain any reliable information as to 
their whereabouts. When these difficulties have been 
surmounted, and the fugitives are unearthed, their 
position won’t be an enviable one.” 

* Where is Mr. Powis all this time?” inquired Mrs. 
Goldthorpe. ‘Considering the distance he has come 
to claim his rights, he is not very anxious to take 
possession of his property.” 


let them wait awhile. 


“He is still at Torquay.” returned her hushand 
drily. ‘He says he is beginning to feel quite one of 
the family at Ehrenberg Hall—and I believe him. 
Mrs. Stretton says he makes his appearance there 
every evening with a regularity which would be 
rather embarrassing, were it not for his homely ways.” 

* Which, however, will not prevent people talking, 
I hope Helen realises how careful she ought to be,” 
Mrs. Goldthorpe said anxiously. ‘“ Couldn’t you , 

*“T couldn't do anything more than [ have done, 
my dear,” interrupted her husband shortly. “TI have 
already, in view of the unusual circumstances and the 
youth of my clients, far exceeded my duty as their 
legal adviser. For the future, I wash my hands 
entirely of their private affairs.” 

There was a very unusual irritation in Mr. Gold- 
thorpe’s tone, and his wife, noticing it, and knowing 
how seldom his good-humour was ruffled, knew that 
he himself was not at ease on the subject, and her own 
anxiety was naturally not lessened. Helen had always 
been a favourite of hers, and knowing how entirely 
the girl looked upon her marriage as a business con- 
tract, and how eager she had been to leave the place 
where her story, with its outlines filled in according 
to. the fancy of those who were bent upon proving 
themselves better informed than their neighbours, 
had been constantly confronting her in some new and 
more bewildering guise, Mrs. Go!dthorpe realised how 
easily her innocent friendship with Richard Powis 
might be misinterpreted by evil minds and malicious 
tongues. True, Mrs. Thurstan was living with her 
daughter ; but then, Mrs. Thurstan was an invalid, 
not able to accompany the young people in their walks 
and drives, and consequently not worth consideration 
as achaperon. Mrs. Goldthorpe suddenly determined 
that she would herself go over to see Helen at the 
first favourable opportunity, and find out how the 
land lay ; and this decision, once arrived at, did much 
towards restoring her to her usual peaceful state of 
mind. 





Helen, in the meantime, serenely unconscious of her 
friends’ anxiety, was removing the cause for it. She 
had lost no time in despatching her letter to Mrs. 
Keston, and it was received in the little home with 
mingled wonder and delight, and the offer contained 
in it accepted unhesitatingly. though, as a matter of 
fact, it was the brother-in-law, to whom they owed all 
their good-fortune, whom they credited with this new 
scheme for their benefit. 

Helen went to the station to meet her guest. favour- 
ably impressed by the grateful reply her letter had 
elicited, but rather nervous about encountering the 
critical glances of Anthony’s sister-in-law. She need 
not have had any misgivings—she knew that at once, 
when, during her eager scrutiny of the passengers 
wandering helplessly about the platform amongst a 
chaotic mass of luggage, her eyes fell suddenly on a 
girl about her own age, standing somewhat apart from 
the crowd, searching the faces of those hurrying 
through the barrier to meet their friends with wistful 
intentness. She was taller than Helen herself, with 
dark hair, a clear pale complexion, and eyes which 
looked almost black in the shadow of their long dark 
lashes. There was an ungirlish stillness and gravity 
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about her attitude which at once excited Helen’s 
compassion and banished her shyness. 

“This is Lettice, surely ?” she said kindly. 

“ Yes, and you—are Mrs. Stretton?” the girl said, 
turning eagerly towards her. 

“I am ‘Helen’ to you,” was the friendly reply. 
“And now, where is your luggage? This? We will 
have it sent on, and walk up to the honse. [t is not 
more than half a mile from the station, and we shall 
have time to get acquainted on the way.” 

“We have not heard from Anthony lately. 
well, I hope ; and Lance too?” Lettice said. 

‘‘Lance is very well—and I suppose Anthony is 
also, or we should have heard.” 

“ Anthony is not at home, then, just now? He has 
not gone back to Stockholm, has he?” Lettice asked 
innocently. 

The colour rushed suddenly into Helen’s face. 

“Surely you know that he does not live here?” she 
said, looking earnestly at her companion. 

“Not live here? No, we did not know.” Lettice 
said, her eyes resting curiously and inquirinzly on 
Helen’s flushed face. “Where does he live?” she 
asked, after a moment’s pause. “You have not 
quarrelled, have you?” 

“No;ohno! I think, Lettice, since you are going 
to live with us, it will be better for me to explain our 
arrangements to you;” and somewhat confusedly—for 


He is 


‘the grave eyes, growing every moment more astonished, 


were decidedly embarrassing—she told Lettice the 
whole story of her marriage. 

“Do say something,” she entreated at last, breaking 
the uncomfortable silence which succeeded her re- 
cital. “The people we know are divided into two 
factions concerning the matter—those who think us 
very mad and those who think us very romantic. To 
which do you belong ?” 

“To neither, I think,” Lettice said slowly. “ From 
what I know of Anthony and have heard of you, I 
should think you are both perfectly sane; and as for 
romance—I fail to see anything romantic in the 
wreck you have both made of your lives.” 

“JT don’t see anything romantic in it myself,” Helen 
said, with a little sigh, “especially since nearly all the 
money which was such an irresistible temptation to 
us both has vanished almost as swiftly as it came. 
However, it is too late for regrets, and I don’t like 
talking about it. I have told you, because it is better 
for many reasons that you should understand the 
situation.” 

“You have Lance here. Surely, Anthony comes to 
see him? He used to be almost too devoted to him.” 

“He was here for a few days at Christmas,” Helen 
said, reddening in spite of herself; and the sudden 
access of colour did not escape Lettice’s sharp eyes. 

“It’s a great pity you dislike him,” she said. and 
smiled to herself at the success of her rwse when 
Helen looked up in some surprise, and replied that she 
didn’t dislike him at all. 

“Then—but surely he is not ungallant enough to 
dislike you?” Lettice said, with a little gleam of fun 
in her grave eyes. 

“ He—no, I don't think so; besides, it isn't a question 
of liking or disliking,” stammered Helen confusedly. 
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“Not? Then what?” said Lettice, raising her eye- 
brows. 

“Please don't ask any more questions, Lettice,” 
Helen suid desperately. ‘Here we are at Ehrenberg 
Hall. I bid you welcome with all my heart, and I 
hope you will be very happy with us.” 

Lettice thought there was little room for doubt on 
that score when she looked round the pretty room 
assigned to her. No servant's hand had added the 
finishing touches which made the whole effect so 
homelike and inviting. Everything, from the bright 
little fire, with its cheerful glow, to the plauts 
arranged on the wide window-seat, and the dainty 
vases of flowers on her dressing-table, bespoke the 
hostess’ personal supervision of every trifle which 
could contribute to her guest’s comfort. 

As the days went on, it became more and more 
evident to Lettice that Helen’s engagement of her in 
the capacity of companion was nothing more than a 
delicate excuse for giving her a liberal salary. 

“T don’t feel that I do anything to earn the money, 
Helen,” she remonstrated once. 

“Don’t you?” Helen replied, raising her eyebrows. 
“7 think you do a good deal. You take care of the 
children for me when I am tired myself of keeping 
them out of mischief. and you relieve me of more 
household worries than I can enumerate. If you 
think a companion’s duties ought to include some- 
thing disagreeable = 

“ Which they generally do in the case of a genuine 
companion,” Lettice interposed, with a smile. 

“IT know it, Lettice—I was a companion myself 
once,” Helen said, with a swift recognition of what 
was troubling the girl, and a determination to dispel 
the cloud at once and for ever. “I had a great deal 
to bear for which my more than liberal salary could 
not atone. Is it wonderful, then, that now I am 
better off—comparatively wealthy—I try to make the 
life of a girl who is dear to me, and is situated much 
as I was myself, a little brighter and happier? Don’t 
hesitate to accept what it is such a delight to me to 
be able to give.” 

“You are good, Helen!” exclaimed Lettice, in pas- 
sionate gratitude ; “and you havesuch a way of doing 
things, that, instead of bestowing a favour. one would 
think you were receiving one. I do wish that you 
and Anthony were better friends. Your interests are 
almost identical. if only you would give each other a 
chance of finding it out.” 

“That is a forbidden subject, Lettice,’ Helen said, 
putting up her hand warninglvy. 

“T know it is—though I don’t see why it should 
be,” Lettice returned. rather rebelliously. 

“Suppose we talk about Mr. Powis instead,” 
Helen observed demurely. “It is really so seldom 
—-since one cannot discuss a person in that person’s 
presence—that we have any opportunity of doing 
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“T have no objection.” Lettice said. her colour 
rising steadily under her friend’s quizzical glance. 
“Isn't his extraordinary devotion making any im- 
pression upon you, Lettice?”’ 
“He is—ridiculous !” Lettice said, very intent upon 


her work. 
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“People in love often are,” was the laughing reply. 
“That is no answer. It would be some consvlation 
for losing the Powis property to know you had it—if 
you care tor him, Lettice.” 

Lettice looked up. 

“Why should you add that, Helen—you who 
consider wealth before everything ?” she said 
quickly. 

“You think I do? Well, you could scarcely think 
otherwise ; but”’—slowly—“ I don’t think if I had to 
choose again between poverty—even such poverty as 
awaited us—and such a mockery of a marriage as 





ours, that I should choose the marriage. I should 
like you to say ‘Yes’ to Richard Powis, but not 
because he is a rich man; but I don’t think that 
would be the reason, would it, Lettice?” gently. 
“You like him for his own sake, unless I am greatly 
mistaken?” 

“Well, I do think there is something very frank 
and true about him,” Lettice admitted. “ Don’t you, 
Helen ?” she added timidly. 

“Yes, I do. I think so well of him that I wish 
him success in his suit with all my heart,” said Helen 
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BREAD. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM MURDOCH JOHNSTON, M.A., VICAR OF EAST TWICKENHAM. 


“Command that these stones be made bread.’’- 


REHIS was the best sug- 
gestion the devil could 
naike. He is active 
and often ingenious, 
but seldom brilliant. 
If he feigns brilliancy, 
it is like that of a 
shooting - star, which 
wastes itself in a flash, 
and then goes out. He 
has never discovered 
the true order of things nor the direct road to 
any beneficent end. He puts bread before wor- 
ship, and the satisfaction of our feelings before 
the will of God. He loves a wilderness more 
than a paradise, and he wants a miracle rather 
than work. All we know of him shows him to 
be in a world that he has never yet understood. 

And not a few men suffer from the same defect. 
The conditions of life are hidden from them ; they 
exist from hour to hour, feeding as best they can, 
without a motive and without a goal. The world 
is for them a desert, with scattered stones that 
wear the shape of loaves, and they idly wish that 
these may be turned into bread. 

The appeal to the miraculous is more common 
than many believe. It is, indeed, always a mark 
of a materialistic age. The people who refuse to 
believe the Gospels because of miracles rush upon 
miracles to create a gospel. They do not seek the 
wonderful alone ; but they demand the aid of the 
supernatural because of the conviction of their 
own incompetence. 

The limitation of human powers is not a wel- 
come truth; yet none is more frequently forced 
upon our attention. The human mind has 
achieved magnificent results ; the human body has 
endured prodigious toil; the human soul has 
touched and mingled with God. And yet, wearied, 
distracted, often desolate, always in an awe of 
personal solitude, seeking but not satisfied, we 
confess the narrowness that hedges us around, and 
the inability which keeps us only men. 

The temptation is a strong one which paints the 
possible, and whispers that God can do it for us if 
He will. Did He not send us into this world to 
find it, like Adam, a very Eden of loveliness and 
plenty, and to command at pleasure the forces of 
the soil and even of ravenous beasts for our 
advantage? Can He not multiply beyond the 
stories of the past the increase of field and fold ? 
Can He not bring to our feet, as He did to Job’s 
and to Abraham’s, such enormous inheritance as 
will render want impossible ? 





St. MATTHEW iv. 3. 

Or if we extend our thought from the individual 
man to the society in which he lives, the 
temptation is the same, and it is accepted with 
even greater eagerness. Amongst ourselves the 
miracle is expected, not directly from God, but 
from new regulation of powers which already, 
under our rough methods, we somewhat control, 
and especially from legislative enactment which 
will turn the entire community into a co-operative 
society, and enforce its well-directed aid, and 
provide a panacea for mortal ills, and an unstinted 
granary for mortal wants. When Henry the 
Fourth of France hoped to see the day in which 
every peasant should have a fowl boiling in his 
pot, and when truculent candidates for the 
purple of Rome promised to the greedy and lazy 
citizens an unlimited number of grain ships from 
Alexandria, they only uttered a hope which survives 
in every climate and every age, and which, while 
it stimulates the courage and enterprise of the 
best, upholds the empty expectation of the crowd 
that wage will come without work, success without 
industry, the golden grain without the ploughed 
and harrowed field. 

Nor is the temptation absent from the Church ; 
for the Church is always tinged with the age, as 
the tares are always sown amongst the wheat. 
How often do we look back with deep and honest 
sighs at the Day of Pentecost, and, disappointed 
and half-querulous, remind God that His arm is 
not shortened! We mourn the absence of the 
three thousand whom St. Peter baptised at Jeru- 
salem, and of the ten thousand whom St. Augustine 
baptised at Canterbury. We want a perpetual 
revival ; and I fear we are more anxious for quick 
conversions than for solid building and steady 
growth. 

3ut the ways of God lie little alongside the 
highway of the miraculous. Miracles are generally 
destructive. The earthquake, the unintelligible 
plague, the ghost of Endor, are the prophets or the 
engines of death. The miracles which saved the 
Israelites in the desert are counterbalanced by 
those which destroyed the Egyptian children and 
the Egyptian flax along the banks of the Nile. 
Only the miracles of Christ and His Apostles are, 
with three or four exceptions, miracles of life and 
salvation. God’s great world has been built up 
far otherwise. The miracle is the unexpected, the 
sudden, the unintelligible. From the moment that 
light silently infused itself into the dark vapours 
which mantled the primal earth, God worked 
slowly, steadily, methodically forward, without 
bruit or noise, without the trumpet of heralds to 
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announce the approach of His power, or the clap- 
ping of hands toapplaud its success. He conceived 
and shaped; He planted, He created, He breathed 
life. Silently and slowly does the leaf cover the 
hawthorn, and deck tiie plane and the chestnut- 
tree ; silently does the fragrance go forth from the 
rose and the violet ; silently do the stars peep out 
behind the curtain of night; silently the earth 
and silently the stars swing along their course of 
leagues and centuries. 

And as with the fabric of the world, so is it 
with the finer fabric of nations and the finest fabric 
of all, the Church. Look along the course of the 
ages by which the Jewish nation travelled. It is 
the typeof other nations ; its lawsand its historyare 
theirs. A great commanding spirit, a wide-souled 
man, steps into the arena, pledged to one principle 
—the obedience and service of his God. It is four 
hundred years and more until a horde of eman- 
cipated slaves emerge into the freedom of the 
desert, and three hundred and fifty more until their 
tribes are united under one head. The pioneers 
of the empire of England were the freebooters of 
the Saxon shore, and it was many a century from 
the time that Hengist and Horsa drew up their 
flat-bottomed war-keels in the narrow channel of 
Ebbsfleet until Jute, and Angle, and Saxon united 
together in one nation; and longer still before 
our three kingdoms owned one crown and re- 
joiced in civilisation and learning from Thurso 
to Land’s End, and from the shore of the Atlantic 
to the German Ocean. 

The growth of the Church has been equally slow. 
But we must distinguish between Christianity, 
which is the spirit of the Church: and the Church, 
which is the framework of Christianity. The 
faith was once for all delivered unto the saints, 
the Church was the living society to whom that 
faith was entrusted ; but the society, as well as 
the faith, has been forced to fight every inch of its 
ground. Heathenism had much to say for itself. 
It was upheld by public opinion, by old tradition, 
and by inveterate habit. Not until after four 
hundred years did it finally yield to the Cross. 
Untruth, strange doctrine, and division afflicted 
the Church in her youth, as they afflict her now. 
She had all along the line similar searchings of 
heart to those of this very day—similar struggles 
with difficulties, with unbelief, with ignorance, 
and vice, and crime. These have been the lash 
of her discipline, the tempests which knit and 
toughened her fibre and her will. Not yet is her 
conquest won. The banner of the Cross may be 
given to the winds in every land, but even in 
England aud Scotland and Ireland thousands 
refuse their allegiance. It is hard work, it is 
painfully slow ; but God works slowly: it is only 
the devil who demands cataclysms, and asks for 
bread out of the stones. 


Let us turn to the means which God has given 
us, and the true methods of our life-work. 

The work of God in this world seems to be an 
immense system of education : for as education 
consists in developing the powers which already 
exist within the mind and conscience and heart, so 
God draws forth into action all the powers of the 
earth itself, of the animals which it supports, and 
of the men who dominate both it and them. We 
are a great factory, built like those in the north 
country for our special work, and ordered and 
fitted so that all may co-operate together, and do 
what God wishes to have done. In the factory, 
wheel works into wheel, none turns for itself, none 
is independent: all are co-ordinated together; 
and when the great engines move, every portion 
does its appointed task, nor rests until the engines 
themselves are at peace. 

Such is really the world, and its work is three- 
fold. There are the fields of the earth to be 
broken, and sown, and reaped ; the mines deep 
under to be dug out ; and the produce of these 
two that must be carried hither and thither, as man 
has need. Next there is knowledge to be gathered 
—the mighty work of the mind: observation of 
the great facts of the world and of men: intima- 
tions, suggestions, and flashings-out from the 
unseen. And last, there is the work of religion, 
which applies the knowledge we have collected to 
our spiritual nature, which draws the soul near to 
God, and then prostrates aJl the will and all the 
heart, even all the being of man, into adoration 
of God, and obedience to His laws of world, and 
mind, and soul. All are Divine laws, and all are 
binding upon us because they are His. 

But for nations or for individual men to read 
them, three things are requisite. If one of the three 
fails, the man fails; and failure here is the missing 
of something better than even the golden apples 
of the Hesperides. 

First of all, we need broad and elevated con- 
ceptions of our earthly life. A great Greek said 
long ago that our ideas are like the shadows 
which a man, standing in a cave with his back to 
the sun, sees moving before him on the ground. 
They are shadows of substantial things, but 
only shadows after all. Other people are like men 
deep down the shaft of a mine, who in the midday 
can see stars in the heavens, but nothing upon the 
earth. Their view is lofty, but it is limited. Man 
needs to see first of all good in his fellow-man: 
that is the Divine point of view, and that is the 
sole tangible reason of hope for this world. If 
there is no good in our fellows there will be no 
good done by them, and the whole world will wax 
worse and worse. But the moment we gain our 
true conception of men and of their lives and 
hopes, we begin to see that destruction and waste 
are the work of the devil, and that for ourselves, 
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idleness, ease, indifference, and luxuriousness are 
the worst and sorriest waste of all. For each man 
has his own place in God’s factory, each is co- 
operating towards God’s great end. Steady toil 
means incessant progress. Each day owns a new 
starting-point ; each night a new place of rest. 

(2) We have means at hand, and those and 
none other are the means which we may use. This 
is endlessly illustrated in the lives of all who have 
blessed the world. “What is that in thine 
hand?” was the almost indignant question which 
Jehovah demanded of Moses when the shepherd 
of the desert pleaded his incapacity for the work 
of the court. It was only a poor stick; bet use 
works miracles. It was the possession of true 
principles and the exercise of a constant will 
which made Elijah the type of prophets and the 
hope of every hollow age. 

We deplore the absence of great opportunities 
because we do not use the small ones ; and when 
we have done nothing to prepare ourselves for the 
lower tasks of life, we blame God and man for not 
calling us to perform the higher. It is the young 
man who does what he has to do well that will be 
asked to undertake greater responsibilities by- 
and-by ; and when these are well done also, the 
crown of success and privilege and power is 
already in some unseen angel’s hand. The great- 
est Chancellor of this century attributed all his 
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brilliant career to the trifling fact that he refused to 
alter his rule of work in order to spend a Saturday 
afternoon upon the Thames. 

(3) The last requisite is confidence in God. 
There are dark hours for every man, and most of 
the greatest know hunger and the manifold fears 
of want ; but it is not for them to try quick and 
unhallowed means of turning stone into bread. 
They know that God wills otherwise, and that as 
the harvest does not ripen till the autumn, so they 
must wait until the good Giver sends an angel of 
plenty to minister to them. It is wonderful with 
what faith many a humble saint thus wants, and 
prays, and trusts, and waits. And he can do so 
because, like his Master, he knows that man can 
live not only by bread, but by every word that 
issues from the mouth of God. 

For the highest of all things possible to man, the 
sweetest, the truest to himself, the best for home, 
and child, and country, is not the swift stride that 
makes for iridescent prospects and noisy tri- 
umphs. 

“These violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die.” 


3ut it is the uttered law of God, the steady effort 
with the means at hand, the patience which can en- 
dure, the hope which can foresee, and the faith and 
obedience which make their continual appeal from 
the stones of the desert to the tender heart of God. 
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PARTY of ladies was 
sitting in the large 
drawing-room of the 

Pension Schwartz in 

Castellammare. They 

were anxiously discuss- 

ing the prolonged absence 
of the Grifin von Liitz. 

“She has been away 
ten hours !”’ said one. 

“She really knows 
sadly little Italian!” re- 
marked another. 

“Think of the fearful 
crowd!” exclaimed a 
third. 

“Yes; and on_ the 
water, too!” chimed in a fourth. 

“She is too venturesome!” began again the first 
speaker. 

“T told her distinctly this morning-——” continued 
another; when the door opened widely, and a fat, 
happy-looking German lady walked briskly into the 
room. ‘Here she is!” exclaimed spinsters and 
matrons in chorus. 

“Yes, ladies, here I am. 











Ach! but I have had a day 


out of Paradise ;” and forthwith the Grifin began 
to recount her adventures. She had been at the 
Naples Regatta—a most unfit. nay, even dangerous, 
entertainment for an elderly foreigner to visit alone, 
as everybody had repeatedly warned her; but she had 
been, and she had immensely enjoyed herself. Her 
day’s pleasure was entirely owing to the kindness of a 
young Englishman. who had found her in the midst 
of a crowd of gamins and idlers, quite ignorant 
where to turn or what to do; she had asked him to 
direct her. and he had taken charge of her entirely, 
rowed her right out into the harbour, beyond the 
crowd of boats, in his own dinghey, explained every- 
thing to her, given her luncheon, and treated her, as 
she expressed it, as if she “ were madame his mother.” 
He was “cin Mann truly,” she 
finished by saying. 

‘‘ And what was his name?” queried one. 

“ Ach! and that I do not know; he was to give me 
his card, and I to give him mine, but in the last 
hurry it was forgotten. I grieve that I do not know 
by what name to think my thanks,” said the kindly 
Grifin. “but I shall for ever love and befriend all 
Englishmen for his sake ; der liebenswtirdiger Mann.” 

That was a youth whose acquaintance would be 
worth cultivating, when one thinks of the kindliness, 
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good-nature, tact, and unselfishness that went to make 
up that day’s work! We hope it may bear fruit a 
thousandfold in acts of kindness done by the Griifin 
to countrymen of her unknown friend. 

We were waiting outside a corner house in a London 
Square one evening, for a friend who was paying a 
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against his cheek, and planted one grimy hand in the 
middle of his immaculate shirt-front, so that I could 
see the impress of her dirty fingers like an antho. 
pometrical stamp. 

“Where does Mammy live?” he said, in a fresh 
cheery voice; but the poor mite only began to cry 
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“*T cant come on with you.’”—p. 217. 


rather late call, and, glancing idly from the carriage 
window, saw a handsome young man run briskly down 
the steps of a house some distance off, arranging a flower 
in his button-hole as he came, and looking as if some 
hostess in the distance might well be relying on him 
to help her through a dinner-party. A dirty child ran 
up from a side street and gazed around with tear-stained 
cheeks and sobs of woe. She was a little girl of about 
three, with fluffy light hair, and eyes the colour of a 
speedwell ; she looked about her for two seconds, and 
then trotted up to the young man, put her fat chubby 
arms round his leg, and called out, “Me want 
Mammy!” The youth stooped and lifted her, and 
she deliberately kissed him, and then put her head 


afresh, and sob out, “Me want Mammy!” For a 
second the lad (he was scarcely more) wavered ; but 
the child patted his cheek, and he bravely held on in 
the direction from whence the waif had come, and 
presently catching sight of a policeman in the dis- 
tance, he walked quickly up to him, and, after a 
brief talk, surrendered the baby to him, first stuffing 
a coin into its fat palm, and giving it a kindly pat on 
the head ; then he rushed back the way he had come, 
to disappear once more into his house. It would 
certainly make him late for his engagement to have 
to change his shirt ; but if his hostess could know the 
reason, she would not regret her spoiled fish and the 
delay. 
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We remember travelling in the Midlands, when at a 
station near Retford some pretty girls got in, with 
rackets, shoes, and other paraphernalia which showed 
they were bound for a day’s enjoyment in the country ; 
they were full of lively chatter, and the prospect of 
the tennis-party and music to follow gave them great 
pleasure. At Retford one girl had to send off a tele- 
gram, and they all got out to help her, and presently 
returned to settle down for the rest of their journey. 

“ Where is Millicent ?* inquired someone. 

Another, with her head out of the window, said, 
“There she is: at the far end of the platform. 
What is she doing? She is talking to an old woman 
with a blue gown and a checked shawl!” 

“Why, that must be a workhouse woman, Pollie!”’ 
said a pretty, dark girl. 

“ Millicent! Millicent!” called out Pollie, with out- 
stretched head. ‘Come in; you will be left behind.” 

The bright girl they called Millicent tripped up to 
the window, and said, “I can’t come on with you.” 

“Why not?”—* You must!”—“‘What do you 
mean?’ exclaimed a chorus of voices. 

“There ’s a poor old woman here who is going to 
see her daughter in our village, und she does not 
know how to get there. I must go back to Tranby 
Road, and then I can tell a porter there to put her 
into a Woodfield train. I will come on later.” 

“You can’t! Oh, Millie don’t!” ‘Do leave the 
old thing ; she ‘ll be all right !” were the entreaties of 
her friends. 

“T couldn't, dear: she is only just out for the first 
time after a long illness; they ought not to have let 
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her come alone. I must see her safely to Tranby 
Junction. I shall be sure to get back in time for the 
music, at any rate;” and nodding and waving her 
hand, the bright face disappeared, and we left her to 
her kindly mission. It was delightful to hear the way 
in which her young friends spoke of her. She evi- 
dently was indeed a girl whom one would like to know. 

It is the fashion to talk cynically of our fellow- 
creatures, and to pretend to believe only in interested 
motives and selfish reasons for good deeds; but the 
experience of everyone of us belies the words, and 
time would fail to tell of kindnesses done by helping 
hands stretched out, aid given, which we have all seen, 
which could not be explained by any interested motive. 

A “masher” helping a small child with a basket of 
linen across Regent Street; a girl giving half the 
lovely flowers she was taking toa party to ornament 
her dress to an invalid she met by chance in a rail- 
way carriage; an old gentleman paying the omni- 
bus fare of a lady whose purse was missing, and 
refusing his card: a girl producing a needle and 
cotton to mend a torn trimming for a stranger in an 
exhibition : any such acts as these will tell us that 
there are more kindly souls in the world than unamiable 
ones, and more people whom we would like to know, 
than ones to whom we would rather not be introduced. 

Shakespeare puts our feeling into words when he 
says :— 

“* How far that little candle throws its beams! 
So shines a good deed to a naughty world.” 

And kindly deeds and amiable words do indeed shed 
rays of light on our oftentimes shadowed path of life. 
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in this way for 
some time, when 
great changes took 
place both in the 
Pennant household 
and in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


As regards the 
former, Mrs. Pen- 


nant’s father died, 
and when his will 
was opened it was 
found that, owing 
to his disapproval of 
her marriage with 
her present husband, 
he had left her no- 
thing. 
of his cutting her 
off was expressly and emphatically stated. 

And this, as might have been expected, caused a 





The reason ‘ 


fresh element of trouble in the already not very 
happy Pennant household. And poor little Dick 
came in for his share of the trouble. His stepmothei 
said she had mouths ev. .gh to feed without his, and 
his-father seemed to tur. still more away from him, as 
bringing in this additional element to his discomfort; 
for John Pennant was true to himself, to his own 
bad self; and now, as ever, looked at matters only as 
they affected himself. “His pleasant evenings had 
not increased, but diminished, by his marriage ; here 
now was this boy causing more mischief in his family; 
the world was down upon him, it had been down 
upon him always, it v -uld be down on him to the 
end ; when the bow’s mother went, why didn’t her 
child go too? Thc.. were some folk who were born 
into the world only to be miserable, and he was one 
of them. There was no one so miserable as himself ” 
—an estimate, good reader, which a man will be 
always ready to make, even when there are only 
little troubles upon him, if he makes himself the 
first and chief object in his own eyes. 

But it was not in John Pennant’s family only 
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that there was trouble just now. The neighbour- 
hood was very much disturbed. The Slatstone 
quarries were not its only industry ; there were many 
mines around; and there was great discontent 
amongst the miners. Who was to blame, it is no 
business of ours to settle: but unquestionably, the 
miners were culpable in breaking the law. 

Breaches of the peace were so frequent, so widely 
extended, and so serious, that Government sent a con- 
siderable body of troops into the neighbourhood ; and 
two troops of dragoons were quartered in Slatstone. 
Quarters had to be found for the men, and a sergeant 
and trumpeter were billeted on John Pennant. 

As there disturbances at the Slatstone 
quarries, this roused John Pennant’s anger, and, 
If they did 
not agree in anything else, they did in this; and in 
their determination to do as little as they could for 
their unwelcome guests. They determined, therefore, 
to put up a couple of beds in the garret where Dicky 
slept. And if the child’s cough troubled them in 
the night, so much the better—much good may it 
do them ! 


were no 


what was still worse, that of his wife. 


What business had they coming there ? 

When the sergeant and the trumpeter came to 
take up their quarters, they might have made objec- 
tion to them, and their officer would have made 
things unpleasant ; but the sergeant was a quiet 
man, and he did 
trumpeter. They were father and son; the boy had 
been born in the regiment, and lived in it all his life, 
and was now a trumpeter, and hoped some day to be 
at least a sergeant himself. 

The room in which Dicky Pennant siept—and 
indeed almost lived, for he now spent a large part of 
his time either on or in his bed—was a large attic, 
or loft, more out of the house than in it ; for though 
it could be entered from the house itself, it was not 
really part of it, there being some out-offices be- 
neath. 

“Well, Jack,” said the sergeant to his son, after 
he had looked at his quarters, “there isn’t much to 
be said for them, boy ; but when one is a-soldiering 
one mustn’t be too particular, and I hope the troubles 
will soon be over in these parts, and then we’ll get 
If we had to take the 
field in earnest I expect we’d have to put up with 
much worse lodging, if, indeed, we got any at all. 
When things go awry, Jack, and don’t fall in, and, 
as the infantry say, 


made no complaint, nor the 


back to barracks again. 


‘stand at ease,’ then, my boy, 
I think of Him who was hungry and thirsty too, 
and Who had not where to lay His head. I think 
of the Captain, of the great Captain of our salvation, 
and that often helps to put things to rights— 
anyhow, it puts me to rights. That’s what | tell 
many a private in our troop—before I became a 
sergeant they often led me a fine life of it, because 
I stuck to my colours, but now it’s easier work ; 
they know who’s my Captain, and the captain of 
my troop knows it; and he knows the Captain 
above makes me more trustworthy to the captain 
below. You stick to your colours, Jack, and you'll 
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get respect, as I’ve got, in the end ; and you’ll find, 
so far as the regiment, at any rate, is concerned, 
that your way will become easier as you go on.” 

“ Well, father, that kettledrum chap in the band 
bothers the life out of me now—he and the bassoon 
are at me morning, noon, and night. One of them 
offered me a pint of ale only a week ago if I'd 
swear an oath, only as big, they said, as a threepenny- 
piece ; and the cymbals called me.‘a mean little 
cur’ because [I wouldn’t stand drink with the rest.” 

“Never you mind, my boy—you’ll grow up all 
right through it all; and, if they stick to the 
regiment, I have no doubt you'll be a sergeant 
before any one of them does very much.” 

“Did you see a third bed, father, up in the corner? 
I wonder who sleeps there ?” 

“They said one of the man’s sons ; but it doesn’t 
matter much who it is, for we shall be asleep. Now, 
then, we must see after the horses.” 

When night came on, little Dicky Pennant, who 
had been with 
ensconced in 


a neighbour all day, was duly 
the room. 
But he was in rather a perturbed state of mind, 
and not much inclined for sleep. The only men he 
knew much of were his father and his stepbrothers, 
and they did not give him much encouragement to 
expect inany amenities from others ; and so he kept 
awake to see who or what was coming, so that, in 


his bed in the corner of 


his own small way, he might be prepared for any 
eventualities, 

At the proper time, up came the sergeant and the 
trumpeter, and, by the light of their candle, Dick 
could see what they were like—and very grand and 
wonderful they seemed to him to be. The boy 
had covered himself up so as to present to the eye 
the appearance of a mere mound; but he had 
skilfully left a loophole through which he could see 
without being seen; and he thought he had never 
beheld so gorgeous a spectacle as was presented by 
the two soldiers. 

Dicky Pennant’s heart went pitty-pat as the 
sergeant said to his son, “ Let us go over and look 
at what that little heap is yonder in the corner. It 
can’t be a man—it must be a child ”—and clank, 
clank, rang the troopers’ swords and spurs as they 
went across the room. 

Those swords made Dicky’s heart beat faster ; the 
sergeant’s was big enough to whisk off his head in 
one blow; and what if his cough should disturb 
him in the night, and he came over and chopped 
him to pieces? Dicky determined to stay awake all 
night, so that at any rate he should not be chopped 
up without knowing it. Not that that would have 
done him much good; but we often comfort our- 
For my part, however, if I 
were to be chopped up, I’d rather, if I got my choice, 
not know anything about it; and, so far, Dicky 
Pennant’s views and mine did not run on all fours. 

3ut Dicky Pennant, like so many of us, found 
that his fears were groundless. The sergeant, after 
touching the little heap in the bed, and his son, 


selves in strange ways. 
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after giving it two or three pokes with his finger, to 
which Dick did not in any way respond, retired to the 
other side of the room ; and there, to Dicky’s great 
astonishment and comfort, unbuckled their swords, 
and knelt down to say their prayers. 

This was a proceeding altogether different from 
anything which Dick had expected, and presented 
the military to him in an entirely new light. He 
knew nothing of them but as dreadful people with 
swords and guns who shot other people, and cut 
them up, and were generally full of slaughter; but 
here were two of them, and they were now kneeling 
down and saying their prayers. Surely they 
wouldn’t hurt him: and in this full assurance he 
fell asleep. When morning came, Dick Pennant, not 
liking to be too venturesome, and prudently awaiting 
eventualities and allowing events to unfold them- 
selves, contented himself with enlarging his peephole, 
but sufficiently for the trumpeter, who came over to 
give him another poke and see what he was like, to 
see that he was a beautiful child—wasted, indeed, 
and frail, but with a wistful, half-sorrowful face. 

“Hallo!” said the trumpeter. 

And Dicky, not knowing what to say, and thinking 
that what was right for the trumpeter to say would 
be right for him too, answered, “ Hallo!” and he felt 
stronger, and more assured, and manly, after that 
brief exclamation, though what it expressed he 
would have been sorely at a loss to explain. 

“Slept well, young man ?” said the trumpeter ; and 
reassured by these amenities on the part of the 
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“= 
trumpeter, Dick uncoiled himself from the bedclothes 
and sat up. 

Great was the child’s admiration of the dragoon’s 
red coat and burnished helmet, of his sword and 
spurs; but what attracted his attention most was the 
trumpet—its glitter was to him splendid, and its 
cord and tassels were lovely. The dragoon himself 
was nothing compared with that trumpet; it filled 
the child’s imagination all the day, and he longed 
for the trumpeter to come back with it at night. 

And at night, trumpeter and trumpet returned. 

The sergeant was not able to come in until much 
later, so Dicky had the trumpeter all to himself. 
True, he was in bed, but he was not asleep now: he 
was too keenly alive to see what was to be seen and 
to hear what was to be heard. 

The trumpeter, when he returned, came up to Dick 
Pennant’'s bed and said— 

“ Hallo, young chap, not gone to sleep ?” 

“T wanted to see you,” said Dick, “and I wanted 
to see your trumpet ;” for not having had his head 
cut off, or been chopped up, the child had become 
quite confident. Moreover, he had calculated that 
the soldiers would say their prayers again ; and he 
felt sure that they never would chop him up any 
night after they had done this. 








“* Hallo!’ said the trumpeter.” 














“Do you dress as fine as that every day ?” said 
Dicky. 

“Oh yes ; these are the Queen’s clothes, and we 
are the Queen’s soldiers, so we must look every day 
as if we belonged to her.” 

“ And is that her trumpet ?” 

“Yes; and all our men have todo what that trumpet 
tells them. You see, all the troopers understand it. 
Sometimes it says ‘ Charge,’ and sometimes ‘ Halt,’ 
and sometimes ‘Turn this way,’ and sometimes 
‘Turn that’; but they always do what it tells 
them.” 

“And do they never ask any questions?” said 
Dick. 

“Never! they only listen for the sound I make, 
and just do as it tells them.” 

“ And would your father mind your trumpet ?” 

“ Just the same as anyone else.” 

“T wish I had a trumpet like yours,” said the 
child. 

“And what good would it be to you, little chap, 
suppose you had ?” 

“T’d blow, and I’d make father go on; and I’d 
blow, and I’d make him stop.” 

“ Charge and halt, you mean. And where would 
you have him go on to, and why should you make 
him stop ?” 

“T’d make him go on to heaven, and when he 
went to the ‘Welsh Harp’ I’d blow and make him 


stop.” 
“And are you going to heaven?” asked the 
trumpeter, 


“Dicky Pennant was too weak to bring any sound.” 


| left alone once more. 
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“Yes,” said Dick, “and I'm going soon; only 
you see I don’t feel as if I could go until I was sure 
that father would go too. Grandmother left him in 
my care, and I don’t know how to get him along. 
Do you think you could lend me your trumpet: I 
have a hen that lays every day, and you shall have 
her if you ’ll Jend me that trumpet.” 

“But I might have to go away at a moment's 
notice, and this trumpet belongs to the Queen ; and 
if I left my trumpet behind I should get into 
terrible trouble ; but I ’ll,teach you the ‘Halt’ and 
the ‘Charge,’ and some day, perhaps, you might be { 
able to get a trumpet, and you’ll remember them ; 
and you always pray hard that it might do your 
father good, and then blow away with all your 
might.” 

The trumpeter was as good as his word, but 
Dicky Pennant was too weak to bring any sound 
out of the trumpet, though he blew into it with all 
his might. The hen the trumpeter declined, no 
doubt as being inconvenient to carry about with him 
when in the saddle ; but he accepted from Dick the 
services of the hen during his short stay, in the form 
of afresh egg every morning. The rioting happily 
ended, and everything settling down into its eld 
routine again, the soldiers were withdrawn, and tlie 
trumpeter, having actually so far forgotten his 
martial bearing as to give little Dicky a parting 
kiss, took his departure too, and the little lad wus 


The quartering of the soldiers had not improved 
the temper either of Mrs. Pennant or, indeed, 0° 
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John Pennant himself. Moreover, there were 
family grievances on the surface just then, and the 
man was miserable. 

To the ‘Welsh Harp’ John Pennant was ac- 
customed to go when he was in any special trouble, 
and thither he went to-night. 

It had been pay-day at the quarries, and he had a 
trifle in his pocket after he had paid a debt for 
which the creditor waited outside the pay office, so 
that Pennant should not baulk him of his due, and 
with this he went to the “Welsh Harp.” But, 
somehow or other, his old companions did not seem 
to do him as much good as ustal. Moreover, 
he had a kind of feeling that they had put him in for 
his present wife, who had turned out so badly. 

After they had drunk awhile, one of the Welsh- 
Harpites asked in a jeering, sneering kind of way, 
“how the kid was,” and John Pennant, who was in 
the mood to be savage, asked him “ what business it 
was of his,” and forthwith got up and left the place. 

Ay—‘ How is the kid ?” kept ringing in his ears— 
and I am glad to say the ringing kept on until it 
passed down to his heart ; and with it came thoughts 
of his first love, and that this was her child, and 
that she was lying cold in her grave, and that 
to all appearance it would not be long before her 
little boy would be so too. 


“Hallo! here you are! Now then, ladies, twist 
em and turn ’em, and throw them up, and throw 
them down, you can’t break ’em nohow—these here 
are real ironstone ware, will a’most wash themselves, 
will keep hot meat hot, and cold meat cold, is good 
for vegetables or meat, for pudding or for pie. Why, 
one of those dishes is a’most a dinner in itself. Here 
you are—the set for six shillings—four-and-six— 
no one speaks—are ye all dumb ?—three shillings !” 
and the Cheap Jack, who always frequented Slat- 
stone on pay-day, set the dishes dancing on his 
board, and to prove they were unbreakable flung 
them up in the air, and, in a way known peculiarly 
to himself, dashed them down, without their being 
even cracked. 

“There they are, worth ten-and-six to any lady 
with blessed babes as is given to breaking china— 
now offered for ¢wo-and-six, Sold! Hopes, ma’am, 
as you have a large family—it would take twins to 
crack that dish ; everyone with a large family should 
have these dishes. Sold again !” as Mrs. Jones, a stout 
woman with twins, put out her hand for a second set. 

“ Next—a buckle for a lady’s belt—three-and-six, 
No gentleman bids—is there no gentleman here as is 
proud of his lady ? What’s a woman without buckles ? 
—two shillings! Well, if I were a young man and 
courting a young woman, and meant her to buckle- 
to when she married, and if I didn’t know what to 
say to her, and how to pop the question, and if she 
was shy and didn’t know her dooty—which is to help 
a poor fellow when he’s in a hole—I’d say, ‘ Let us 
buckle-to, my dear’ ; or ‘Shall we two get buckled ?’ 
and I’d puil that ’ere very buckle out of that ’ere 


very piece of silver paper, and I’d say, ‘ You’d look 
lovely, my dear, in that. My word! not a gir! in 
Slatstone would come up to you’; and if this here 
buckle wouldn’t fetch her—and that on the very 
spot—then youshall have back your money—although 
you ought never to ask it, for this here buckle will 
have told you that that young woman wasn’t worth 
having, and that you ought to try another young 
woman with it; and ’t would be sure to get you one 
in the end.” 

(No response.) 

“ Ladies, rather than let that buckle, which is a 
‘matrimony patent,’ though you don’t know it, go out 
of Slatstone, and so Jeave some young man or woman 
unhappy for ever—which would be hurtful to my 
feelings as well as theirs—’t is a dreadful thing to see 
two young creatures pining to anatomies, an all 
because a young man is too shy to buy an « «cle 
like that-—will none of the ladies subscribe to ,ive it 
to some young fellow? Pass on to the next a iicle. 
We’re giving a lot away here to-day—I may .ilmost 
say everything ; but I shan’t give away this—though, 
owing to my feelings, I'll offer it once more for 
a shilling. No one speaks—well, worse luck. Now, 
here’s an article,” said Cheap Jack, holding up a 
looking-glass, “as is warranted to tell the owner 
always who’s the prettiest girl in the place—and no 
mistake ; and when ’tis sold the buyer will be told 
how to use it and make it speak. Now then, ten- 
and-six—well, seven-and-six—well, four shillings ; 
there’s no business doing when there’s the odd 
sixpence-—two shillings—sold !”—to a very waspish- 
looking woman, who was well known to be down on 
every nice-looking one as hard as she could, and 
whenever she could. Now she would have a chance 
of giving someone a double measure. 

“ How is it to be used ?” cried the woman’s shrill 
voice. 

“Look straight into it, lady, and you ’ll always see 
her there,” said Cheap Jack in his most dulcet tones ; 
and then, amid a roar of laughter, he put up half a 
dozen of egg-spoons, all warranted to make every 
egg eaten with them taste new-laid—and so on and 
on went Cheap Jack, until at last his flaring paraffin 
lamps were lit, and he came, terribly hoarse, it is 
true, to the end of the sale. 

All the people had gone but two, and the rem- 
nant from the sale had been packed up, when one of 
the two—a young man of the name of Adams—John 
T. Adams—sidled up to Jack and asked him for 
that buckle; and asked him “if he was sure it 
would do the job.” 

“Tt depends a deal on yourself, young man,” said 
the Cheap Jack. “If you looks right, and speaks 
right, and twiddles about in the proper way, ’t will 
do—but the sale ’s now over, and you’ll have to pay 
the first price—three-and-six. It ought really to be 
seven-and-six ; but here it is for you for two, and 
good luck.” 

“ Anything for you?” said Cheap Jack, as he saw 
our friend John Pennant hanging about, 
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“Yes,” said John, “if you have anything for a 
penny—that’s all I have left in my pocket—some- 
thing for a child ”—for “the kid” had taken posses- 
sion of his mind, and had begun to creep in also upon 
his heart. 

“A boy or a girl?” said Cheap Jack. 
in the kitchen line, dolls, penny 
gridirons, and poker, tongs, and shovel. Boys! 
military colonel of dragoons, mounted—best tin, 
threepence ; trumpet, one penny. If it’s a boy, 
that’s your shot, I should say,” holding up a grand 
trumpet, made of some kind of metal very like tin, 
but coloured in parts, and with china 
mouthpiece. “There you are,” said the Cheap Jack, 
whose powers of exaggeration did not fail him even 
in private selling; “if Napoleon had had that 
trumpet to call on his men, he ‘d have won the battle 
of Waterloo. Sold again,” said the Cheap Jack, 
just from the force of habit ; and he turned to pack 
up the remainder of his goods, and John Pennant 
went his way. 

The trumpet was the best pennyworth that he 
could get amongst Cheap Jack’s toys—indeed, to 
look at it, one would have thought that it would 
have taken at least a shilling to buy it; and, well 
satisfied with his purchase, John Pennant turned his 
steps homeward. 

John Pennant passed many of the Slatstone people 
on their way to their homes, laden, some with 
baskets of provisions, some with boots and shoes, for 
a thriving trade was done in these articles on pay- 
day; and amongst them John Pennant could see by 
He could 
not but contrast these various home-goers, all mak- 
ing what speed they could to their homesteads in 
the little hamlets around, with himself, returning 
from Slatstone, empty-handed, empty-pocketed, no 
good to anyone, no good to himself, and no good to 


“Girls ! 


nursery and 


a white 


the moonlight were many small pairs. 


anyone because no good to himself—for a man must 
learn to be good to his real self before he can be 
good to others. It is out of what we really are to 
ourselves that we become either good or bad to our 
fellow-men. 

And yet, John Pennant, though you knew it not, 
you were perhaps the richest man returning from Slat- 
stone that evening, for the germ of a new and better 
life had begun to sprout in you ; it had embodied it- 
self in a very humble seed—in the penny trumpet 
which you were taking home. That penny toy was 
to prove a great reality ; it was the most precious 
thing that Cheap Jack had sold that night. If only 
he knew what it was about to do, there was no 
knowing into what regions of fancy he would have 
taken his flight ! what price he would have asked. 
Napoleon and his legions would have been no- 
where, as the true victories to which this trumpet 
sounded the charge floated in imagination before his 
eyes, 

All good thoughts seek to embody themselves in 
something, no matter how poor the vehicle to human 
eye, just as evil ones rush to their swine ; and John 
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Pennant’s good thought towards his long-neglected 
child now took up its tabernacle in that penny 
trumpet. 

Little did John Pennant know that of all the good 
things which Cheap Jack displayed that evening 
before the admiring eyes of the Slatstone people, 
there was not one that his child would be 0 
delighted to possess as this penny trumpet. It did 
look grand in itself—as grand, though not so large, as 
that of his friend the young dragoon ; moreover, a 
little child could blow it. Oh, how often Dicky 
Pennant had longed for a trumpet! He never went 
into Slatstone, and so had little knowledge of toys in 
general, the headless horse being his one plaything ; 
a trumpet was for him a thing only of the imagina- 
tion. Could he hope to grow strong, were he to live 
to be a man, then he would be a trumpeter in the 
dragoons ; but meanwhile, what would he not give 
to have something like his friend’s! And now his 
father had hit on the very thing that he most desired 
to have. John Pennant, you didn’t know—John 
Pennant, no one knows—how those are helped who 
wish to do, and be, the right. All who will to do 
the will of God, sooner or later, in some way or 
another, are shown the how, and the when, and the 
where. The will and the way are in reality not two, 
but one. The way of God will be always shown to 
him who will do the will of God. 

There was quite a little stream of Slatstone folk 
returning home, and one and another spoke to John 
Pennant, but to-night he did not wish for conversa- 
tion with any of them. He had 
enough with his own thoughts ;. and so, as soon as he 
had passed the narrow causeway and bridge over 


conversation 


which his and his neighbours’ path lay, he turned 
aside, and sat down alone by the river's bank. He 
had hidden the penny trumpet inside his coat, for 
he was ashamed to be seen carrying it; and he 
looked at it, bright and glistening in the moonlight, 
and he hoped it would give the child pleasure ; and 
sad and conscience-stricken thoughts of his past 
neglect of him rose darkly in his mind. The young 
girl who nursed him, and gave up her worldly 
prospects for him, and how he had treated her, all 
passed before him, just as the water of the river 
was flowing at his feet; and he contrasted the 
one that was gone with the one he had, and the 
love he had thrown away with the lovelessness he 
was obliged to keep, and the words of his old mother 
came into his ears, and her many a prayer for his 
prayerless self. And all the wistful looks and little 
efforts to please of his dead one’s child, how had 
they remained unappreciated, unnoticed, unreturned ; 
and now this wretched pennyworth was all that he 
had to take home with him; but it was bright—that 
was something, such as it was! Ah! the trumpet 
was sounding, though John Pennant knew it not; 
the breezes of heaven were playing upon it; it seemed, 
so far as sound was concerned, a dull, lifeless thing, a 
“ thing ” 
to things, and, from some-whither unknown to John 


and nothing more ; but voices can be given 
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Pennant a voice was being given to that trumpet 
voice to his conscience and a voice to his heart. 


a 


There is no knowing what we shall go on to, either 
in good or evil, if only we will start, and John 
Pennant, after looking at the trumpet for some time, 
put it to his lips and tried what it could do in the 
way of sound. It was wonderful how much he got 
out of it; why, he could actually almost come up to 
the trumpeter who had recently been billeted at his 
house! And determined not 
only that he would give his boy the trumpet, but 


now John Pennant 
that he would show him what sounds could be got 
out of it. A bad thought came into his mind that 
it was a ridiculous thing for him—a great man—to be 
sitting there at the river’s side by moonlight, playing 
trumpet ; that bad thought wanted to 
Pennant’s new-found life, just as 
ridicule in one form or another has many a time 


a penny 
destroy John 


nipped some new-born life in the very bud; but 
John Pennant was proof against it. The trumpet 
somehow or other almost seemed to have a voice, 
and to say, “Just try what can come out of me.” 
To be sure, he could not exactly play “ God Save the 
Queen,” much less variations on it ; still, he could 
undoubtedly make many military sounds, and the 
more he practised on it the more did he think of 
poor little Dicky, and the greater desire did he feel 
to give him pleasure. 
Pennant took his way homeward that 


Good grows as well as evil, 
and John 
evening in many respects a very different man from 
the one who left it that morning. 

When 


nothing but sour looks and hard words to greet him. 


John Pennant reached home, there was 

Now that Mrs. Pennant received nothing from her 
father, she looked to Pennant to do his part some- 
what more in the support of the family. His recep- 
tion, therefore, as he came home literally penniless, 


And 


as Mrs. Pennant’s own children formed a chorus to 


was not of the most exhilarating description. 


her solo, John Pennant had not a pleasant time of it. 
“And 


woman, seeing the end of the penny trumpet sticking 


what have you there?” said the angry 


out of the breast of her husband’s coat, and pulling 
it entirely out. 
squander on toys, but not enough to buy bread ; this 


“Ay, we have money enough to 
is the way the money goes. We can be extravagant 
enough when we have a mind”; and a terrible 
tempest gathered round the poor penny toy. 

“And who is this for, 1 should like to know? 
I suppose for your brat up in the loft. Be off with 
you to him as fast as you can, and take your ex- 
travagance with you,” and the angry woman flung 
the trumpet at her husband’s head. 

John Pennant took the woman at her word, and 
picked up the trumpet, happily uninjured, and went 
up to the loft where Dicky lay in bed. 

Great was the child’s astonishment at a visit 
his father; but he had not to wait and think what 
kind of him. Dicky 


from 


reception he would give 


Pennant had learned his grandmother’s lesson too 
well to hesitate for a moment. 
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And_ indeed, circumstances favoured Dicky’s 
plunging into a demonstration at once. For the father, 
fee:ing awkward and shy at making advances to the 
child after this long period of neglect, had made up 
his mind to take the bull by the horns—if one 
might use such a simile, and with any degree of 
propriety compare poor little Dicky to a bull—and 
plunge into matters of parental relationship at 
once, 

“Well, my boy, and how are you?” said John 
Pennant, putting out his hand to shake Dick’s ; but 
in a moment the child’s thin arms were round his 
father’s neck. 

Though John Pennant did not know it, the 
trumpet inside his breast pocket was sounding the 
“charge” in his heart ; and on he went—headlong, 
I might almost say for him, for he kissed the boy, 
and that not with a perfunctory and paltry little 
touching of the lips, but with a good hearty smack. 

“Here, my boy, here’s something I brought you 
from Slatstone ; it isn’t much, but tis something, 
and perhaps something else will follow.” 

“Oh! what a lot it must have cost!” cried the 
child, as he took the gorgeous little thing in his 
hand. 
of green and yellow and blue. 


It shone like silver, and it had on it rings 
‘A hundred pounds,” 
said Dick, who had very misty views of the value of 
money. “Tis grander than the Queen’s trumpet. 
Good father, to remember Dicky !” 

It was a wonder that the trumpet did not then 
and there of itself sound a retreat, for John Pennant 
was certainly ready to run away when he heard this, 
self- 
reproach ; but the trumpet was now in other hands 
—it was in Dicky’s; and though he knew well the 
sounds of “ Charge,” “Halt,” “Retreat,” he certainly 
had no thoughts in his mind of the latter, at any 
rate. 

Several confidences had passed between the young 
trumpeter and Dicky Pennant during thetime that 
Not only had 
he taught him how to groom in military fashion his 


so overcome was he with humiliation and 


the former was billeted in his room. 


headless horse, and initiated him into many cavalry 
tricks which that horse might have been taught to 
perform if only his limbs had been more supple, and 
he had had his head and consequently his wits 
about this 
trumpet-calls before-mentioned, but he had entered 
into Dicky’s longings with reference to his father, 
‘arry out his grand- 
The trum- 
peter did not by any means sneer at these as a 
_ He knew too well himself 
what was good for that ; and, indeed, when we are 


him, and in additiun to the various 


and his earnest desires to 


mother’s injunctions concerning him. 
grandmotherly ” affair. 


inclined to sneer at our grandmothers, it would be 
well for all of us to remember that we are con- 
siderably in their debt, for without them we should 
not be here at all. 

“You know,” said the trumpeter, “I’m a soldier, 
Dick, and I turn the whole regiment about with my 
trumpet. Now, though you’re only a small one, 
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Dicky, you sound ‘Charge’ to your father, if ever 
you get the chance. ‘Charge’ on with a rush to 
heaven ; the enemy must see that he’s in earnest ; 
that ’s the way to carry the day.” 

“ But there ’s ‘ Halt’ and ‘ Retreat,’” said Dicky 
Pennant. 

“ He must hear them,” said the trumpeter, “ when 
he’s going wrong. You must tell him, if you 
get the chance, all about ‘Charge’ and ‘ Halt’ and 
‘Retreat,’ and perhaps he’ll get to heaven in the 
end,” 

John Pennant’s interview with his long-neglected 
child ended at last, and he went his way intending 
to return, soon again, But it was several days 


’ 


before he was able to do so. After the 
interview was over the conscience- 


stricken man had paced up and down 
the garden in the cold, far into the night, 
without food, and, struck with a chill, he 
had to take to his bed. There he had 
time to think, and the neglect of his 


wife, and the rude rushing into his 
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room, of her boys without a word of sympathy, or 
even asking how he was, made him think of the 
reception he had so recently had from the child from 
whom he could have expected nothing but such 
reproaches as childish lips could utter. The iron 
that he had so long forged for himself—that iron 
heated to a white heat—entered into his soul. Oh! 
if only he could get to this loving child, if only he 
could lie in the same room with him: and eventually 
he did, for Mrs. Pennant, tired of even thus much 
nursing, had the trumpeter’s bed put up for him 
there, and just sent him his meals, along with 
Dick’s, and left him to himself—that was where it 
was best for him to be—at least, to himself along 
with Dick. 

Meanwhile, Dicky Pennant had not been idle, so 
far as the trumpet was concerned. If you have not 
practised on a penny trumpet, let me advise you, 
good reader, not to be dogmatic as to what can be 
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done on it and what cannot. By a judicious use of 
the palm of your hand on the bottom of it, and of 
your finger on the hole at the top, and above all by, 
shall I call it, a scientific use of your tongue, you 
can produce wonderful sounds ; and all these Dicky 
Pennant during this interval made himself master 
of, so that when his father, to his great delight, was 
installed in the trumpeter’s bed, he was quite pre. 
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pared to entertain him with a variety of trumpet- 
calls, 

But oh, John Pennant, what an instrument of 
torture did you prepare for yourself when you 
bought that penny trumpet! There on that bed 
you had to lie and listen to, so far as a penny 
trumpet could render it, ‘“ Charge, charge, charge !” 
And in one sense you liked to listen to it, for 
you saw it gave your long-neglected child plea- 
sure, and you felt you had long scores to make up 
to him. 

And presently, when you asked the meaning of 
these sounds, you had to hear that these sounds had 
a tremendous meaning for you; that Dicky meant 
that you—you, his father—were to charge up to 
heaven, - 

“ Right on,” said Dick, when giving his explana- 
tion, “over everything, and the battle will be won 
at last. Hoorah!” cried the child. “I'll go first, 
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father, and sound the trumpet, and then you come 
after. Charge over them all, and gallop as hard as 
you can. And this,” said Dicky, “is Halt—that 
means, stop if you’re going the wrong way” (“Into 
the ‘Welsh Harp’” thought John Pennant, or rather 
said Johu Pennant’s conscience to him). ‘* And now, 
father, ‘Retreat’—there, that’s retreat ; itmeans, ‘ turn 
back’; if we’re going to do anything naughty, and 
have gone a little way in it, to gallop back as fast as 
wecan” (and John Pennant’s conscience said, ‘‘ Leave 
the bad companions at the ‘Welsh Harp, and your 
own bad, selfish thoughts”). And oh, how was that 
penny trumpet repaying him now the kindly thought 
which made it be bought. 
* * * x * * 

John Pennant was destined to emerge from that loft 
achanged man. <A change soon set in on the little 
lad, and the breath needed for blowing the trumpet 
began to fail. 

At last his father, to his bitter sorrow, often saw 
him put the trumpet to his lips and fashion them as 
if he were about to blow, but no sound was heard ; 
but Dicky could now and again talk a little, and 
say, “Father, the trumpeter said we must 
‘charge’ to get to heaven; and that’s why I 
sounded the ‘charge’ so often for you. You will 
‘charge,’ father, I know you will. Dick is trumpeter, 
and he'll go first, sounding all the way ; and, father, if 
he can, he ’ll sound up in the skies, and he’ll want 
his trumpet for that, so please bury it with him 
whenever he dies.” 

It was in the gloaming that Dicky Pennant said 
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this ; he little knew how soon his wish would have 
to be carried out. In the dead of the night John 
Pennant heard Dicky breathing heavily, and got up 
to look at him. A change was on the child’s face, 
but he smiled a faint smile of recognition as his 
father took ‘his hand. Then heard John Pennant the 
blast which sent him forth from that garret another 
man. Suddenly a new light came into the eyes of 
the dying child; he lifted himself up in the bed 
with life’s last effort ; the trumpet, which he always 
slept with in his left hand, was raised to his lips, 
and loud—ay, actually “ rang”—“ rang,” I say—the 
charge; and, as the last note rang out fuli and clear, 
the eyes of little Dicky closed—the trumpet fell from 
his hand, and the trumpeter was no more. 

I tell you, good reader, I will not abate one letter 
of that word “rang,” although the sound of which it 
speaks comes but from what you would call a toy ; 
for that rings—ay, rings with a clarion sound, which 
enters the depths of a human soul, which is the 
means of changing a human life, which turns a man 
from hell and energises him for heaven. Gc, 
reader, go--unless I have written and you have read 
in vain—and no matter how small the means at your 
disposal, use them for the upraising and the energising 
of some soul; sound the alarm, sound the charge. 
Clarion sounds may be blown by feeble breaths if 
our spirits, yea, a higher Spirit, be in the blast ; 
remember that. The instrument of John Pennant’s 
henceforth fighting a «ood fight and being victorious 
at the last was a child’s blast upon a 
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A WHITECHAPEL 


HEROINE,” “AMONG THE ORGAN-GRINDERS,” ETC. ETC. 
I.—PALM-WORKERS. 


E all know that 
. there are various 
degrees of pov- 


— erty as there are 


various degrees 

of riches. The artisan 
who makes his one 
pound a week, and 
on it keeps a wife 
and family, is in 
good circumstances 
compared with the 
clerk on his twenty- 
five-shilling salary, 
who, though un- 
married, has to 
keep a decent coat 
“Taking the sacks backwards ON his back, and 
and forwards.”—p. 227. soon loses his foot- 
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ing of respectability if he fails in regard to appear- 
ance. 

But poverty griping and hard begins when 
wages are on a sliding scale and work is pre- 
carious from one job to another. 

By penniless poor, I mean emphatically those 
who, though they work ten, twelve and even 
fourtcen honrs a day, cannot make enough to more 
than keep body and soul together—and never will. 
Therein lies the hopelessness and the helplessness 
of it, for it is those out of work that kind-hearted 
people help, not those in, who meekly and mutely 
are staggering to their graves. 

This is the class that interests me, and to enlist 
people’s sympathy in their behalf, I resolved to go 
and live among them, and practically test what 
they had to endure. Casting about for a means 
to fulfil my plan, I came across an old woman 
who told me she was a palm-worker, so was her 
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daughter ; but that work was so slack she feared 
she would not be able to keep the two rooms 
which housed the family consisting of six persons. 

I had never heard of palm-working, but I asked 
if she would take me as an indoor apprentice, and 
I would help with the rent. Nodoubt she thought 
I was “strange,” but times were too bad for her to 
be critical ; and on my paying three shillings in 
advance, it was agreed I should arrive the next 
evening at her domicile with my belongings. They 
lived in a narrow alley down a dim passage ; their 
neighbours were bird-fanciers, fruit-vendors and 
street-hawkers of every description. The houses 
were tali, dingy and tumble-down ; she dwelt at 
the top of the tallest, dingiest, and most tumble- 
down in appearance. 

It was a hot summer’s night when I entered the 
court, which was crowded with pale-faced, bare- 
footed children and rough, untidy girls. The air 
was noisome, and the very animals cooped up in 
their tight little cages were sick with heat. Up 
the rickety dark staircase I went, bearing my blue 
cotton bundle. “Gran” welcomed me cordially, 
and had kept some tea stewing on the hob. Her 
daughter Hannah eyed me suspiciously, and had 
rather a sullen expression; she was a woman 
about thirty-five, very far gone in consumption. 
Her husband Jim was smoking on a bed in a 
corner ; he was paralysed on one side, and wou!d 


“Gran welcomed me cordially.” 





never do any work again. The three children, 
girls between nine and fifteen, looked hearty and 
happy enough, as I often notice the children of 
the poor do up to a certain age. They had stayed 
in in honour of the visitor, “Gran” told me, and 
with them I soon made friends. 

The furniture consisted of a table, a broken 
leather chair, a chest of drawers, and a fixture 
which held the crockery; some old wooden boxes 
did duty for seats, and a sack held a little coal- 
dust. There was a playful young kitten darting 
about the floor, and a bull-dog in the last stage of 
old age lay curled up by the side of the man. 

Pictures there were in plenty, in frames and out 
of frames, pinned up along the wall, and I was 
pleased to see a very neat print of Christ blessing 
little children, which one of the girls had received 
as a prize. 

The other room, where I was to sleep, was 
smaller and at the back; my shakedown was 
behind the door, and another lay under the 
window, where Hannah and the two elder children 
reposed. The jug and basin were on the floor, 
and the towel was on a peg which also held a 
bonnet and shawl. The place was clean enough, 
but, oh—so bare! 

The next morning we commenced work. “Gran” 
called us at five a.m. ; we had tea with condensed 
milk for breakfast and some dry bread. The 
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employment I found to be making sacks, tents, 
etc. of coarse, strong canvas. The palm-thimble, 
from which the work takes its name, is a curious- 
looking object ; the top part is of lead, a good 
deal Jarger than the usual sort of thimble. It is 
placed in the centre of a tlat piece of leather, then 
it is fastened by means of a strap to the palm of 
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the worker’s hand, the lead being exactly in the 
middle of the palm. This enables the worker to 
use all her strength in pressing the needle into 
the material. 

[ little knew what I was in for when I entered 
my apprenticeship. The work has to be done 
standing, and is really very dangerous; if the 
needle slips it goes into your flesh and makes a 
deep and painful wound. Sometimes a worker is 
disabled for two or three weeks together. 

Personally, I was so afraid of my weapon that I 
used it most gingerly, and though getting but 
slight scars, I never made more than 64d. a day. 
“Gran” could make a sack in a little over two 
hours ; we were paid 44d. a sack, so by keeping at 
it for twelve hours she could make 2s. 3d. in the 
day. And so she did, poor old sou!, whenever she 
could get the job. Her perseverance was 
beyond all praise; she never stopped for 
a mid-day meal, but would peg away at a 
bottle by her side, containing cold tea 
flavoured with gin—this kept her up, she 
said. Staunchly, dauntlessly she sewed <3 
away till the sweat ran down her face. 
and when she paused her handstrembled = # 
as if she had the palsy. At fever-heat 
she went on and on, talking little, but 
bending her old frame back and fro with 
the regularity of a machine. 

Between three and four her strength 
was spent, and she would take some rest, 
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nodding over a short black pipe. But a meal of 
tripe and onions, or bloaters, or potatoes fried in 
fat, accompanied by some more tea and some more 
gin, put her on her feet again, and she resumed 
her task till the twelve hours’ work was an ac- 
complished fact. 

Hannah’s health prevented her from earning so 
much. When a fit of coughing came on she had 
to throw herself on her bed and lie quiet till it 
was over. I have known her drop down in a 
faint at her work. They would just sprinkle some 
water over her, and when she came to would let 
her go on again. It was a good week if she 
earned ten shillings ; six shillings or seven shillings 
was the average. Sometimes she would crawl out 
to the dispensary and get a cough mixture, and 
occasionally she would go to the out-patient de- 
partment of the hospital. But she sorely grudged 
the time, and did not believe in their ability to 
cure her. The poor are dreadful fatalists, and 
when they are ill accept it as something inevit- 
able. Indeed, where is the strength to come from 
to make an effort? The eldest girl also helped 
at palm-working, but her share was necessarily 
fitful, for she attended to her father, did the 
cooking, the shopping, and kept her younger 
sisters tidy. She also was valuable in taking the 
sacks backwards and forwards. They are terribly 
heavy, whether you carry them on your head or 
on your hip. I went with her once, and am not 
ashamed to own I had to turn back ; the load is 
unfit for any girl. 

Ada Ann was bright and bonny, and it seemed 
a pity, after a good Christian education, to con- 
demn her toa life where she could never make 
more than twelve shillings and sixpence a week. 
But she took to it asa matter of course, and they 
could not see why she should not. They were too 
worn out, too weary even to think; the dull 
mechanical round of work blunted their brains. 
The pressure of paying the rent — seven shil- 
lings and sixpence—and finding bread, darkened 
their facul- 
ties, and they 
drudged on 
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“A woman, with a child of five in her arms, pushed 
open the door.” 


ploddingly and patiently, like very beasts of 
burden. 

They evoked no sympathy, for were they not 
much better off than their neighbours! They 
had work generally, so if they ventured to com- 
plain they were called “expecting.” And yet 
they were always hungry, short of fire in the 
winter, and with nothing in the world to look 
forward to but the workhouse as the end. 

It is pitiful in its very dreariness, and perhaps 
the strongest touch of pathos was, they saw 
nothing in it themselves. On Sundays they 
generally slept, ate, drank, and slept again. They 
liked me to tell them Bible-tales, and the man 
would read whatever I gave him. But as to 
attending church, Ada Ann says, “ Why, miss, I 
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To worship ina 
frock that cost three-halfpence a yard would 


have too much family pride. 


put me to shame indeed.” And the younger 

ones washed their clothes on Sunday to be de- 

cent for school next day. 

The redeeming feature was their goodness to 
each other. 

I shall never forget, one damp, drizzling 
night, how a woman, with a child of five in her 
arms, pushed open the door, and, sitting down 
on the leather chair, said quietly— 

“So, mother, I have come back.” 

“Ts it you, Liza ?” asked the old woman, just 
looking up from her work. 

We were slaving by lamp-light ; the man was 
dozing, and Hannah had gone for some medicine. 

“Ves, mother.” she repeated,“ it’s Liza again.” 

No other word was spoken. The old woman 
continued her sewing, the younger sat still in 
the chair. Presently Hannah returned. 

“Tt’s “Liza,” remarked “ Gran,” with a nod in 
her direction. 

“Ts it you, “Liza?” asked Hannah, taking off 
her wet bonnet and shawl. 

“Yes, Hannah, it’s me,” was the reply, a 
little wearily, and that was all. 

What tragedy her coming covered I never 
knew. Her return was accepted with passivity; 

she shared their board and lodging, and was 
grudged nothing. 

She and her child slept in my room, and 
Hannah did vouchsafe to say to me, the first 
morning after her arrival— 

“*Liza’s out of work, so she’ll stay with us a 
bit. She thinks her boy is sickening for fever, 
and wants a bit of nursing.” 

“Ought he not to goto the hospital?” I exclaimed. 

“What’s the good.” she said laconically, “till 
we know what's the matter! Maybe he’s only 
light-headed from starvation.” 

Still, under the circumstances, I thought my 
room was preferable to my company, and, having 
got a charitable lady to befriend them, I gratefully 
took my departure. 
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HAD always been fortunate, and Dick Hallam 
the reverse. This fact, however, did not 
prevent us from being the best of friends, 
I had an affection for Dick, and was accus- 
tomed to pulling him out of scrapes and 
to hearing him complain dolefully of his want of 
luck. I had my own private ideas that if Dick would 
only be a little persevering, and not despise small 
things, he might have got on far better. For such an 
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unlucky fellow, he had great ambitions. His eyes 
always looked. not to the rung above him in the 
ladder, but at the very top. 

“Tf I live. I shall get to the top some day, Hal,” he 
would say—“ nothing less than the top will content me.” 

Meanwhile, he stayed quietly at the bottom—he 
never got up a single rung. Now, I never talked of 
the top of the ladder, but, nevertheless, I managed to 
mount up several pegs nearer to it than poor Dick. 
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As I said, I was very fond of him—notwithstanding 
his repeated failures, he was a lovable sort of chap— 
he had an open way about him, and a sort of plead- 
ing look in his blue eyes. and, with all his queer 
weaknesses, there wasn’t a kinder heart in the world 
than poor Dick’s; still, I must confess that, with all 
my affection for him, there was mingled a sort of con- 
tempt until the following circumstance occurred. 
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clerk in the City, but he never kept his berths long ; 
on some pretext or other, he always contrived to lose 
the most promising post after three or four months, 
and how he found another was simply a miracle to 
me. With all his bad luck. he had also a knack, how- 
ever, of falling on his feet after a fashion. But I 
must go on with my story. 

It was lovely summer weather, and I was induced 





“It was Dick who introduced me to Lily.” 


I was doing well as a clerk in the City. I had got 
a rise in my salary ; and as I was always prudent and 
careful, I was able not only to live in comfortable 
rooms, but also to lay by a tidy penny for a rainy day. 
I was about six-and-twenty at the time. and, like 
other young men, began to dream of taking a wife 
and having a home of my own. Now, if Dick had a 
failing which seemed to me greater than any of his 
other failings, it was the way he attached himself to 
pretty girls. He not only flirted with them, but they 
flirted back again with him; he was absolutely at 
his ease with them, and had so much to say, and was 
so good-humoured and agreeable, that he was asked 
out a good deal, and spent, in short, much more 
time than was consistent with that ambition of his, to 
reach the top of the ladder, playing tennis and other- 
wise endeavouring to kill time. Dick was also a 





by some friends to become a member of a small tennis 
club. We used to play tennis every evening, and it 
was there I first met Lily Wallace. It took me a very 
short time to discover that she was the girl of all 
others for me. Her looks, her manner, the turn of 
her pretty head, the tone of her sweet and spirited 
voice, bowled me over completely. In short, I fell in 
love with her, and the question of marriage, and a 
little home of my own with Lily as its mistress, 
never left me day or night. It was Dick who intro- 
duced me to Lily. I remember the evening he did so 
from the fact that, as I was returning home later 
on, he rushed up to me in an excited state and with 
tears in his eyes to say that his mother was very ill 
and he must go to her immediately. I heard from 
him a few days afterwards telling me that she was 
dead. The poor fellow’s letter was full of tempestuous 
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grief--I have said how affectionate his nature 
was. I was so much absorbed, however, in my own 
affairs and in Lily just then, that the part of the 
letter which made far and away the deepest impres- 
sion on me was the postscript. It ran as follows— 

“How do you get on with Miss Wallace? Isn’t she 
a ripping sort of girl?” 

I did not reply to that part of Dick’s letter—I sent 
him a line expressing the usual condolences, and then 
I am afraid I forgot all about him. 

Lily and I were making rapid progress towards 
intimacy, but I had not yet let fall a single word 
which any girl could construe into meaning something 
special. I felt, however, that I could not delay much 
longer in speaking about my love. I had just got a 
rise, too, in my office, and could really afford to marry 
if I got a very careful wife. 

One evening, therefore, after Lily and I had spent 
a blissful couple of hours over our tennis, I ventured 
to say to her that I should like to call at her home on 
the following day, and did she think her father and 
mother would mind? She murmured something un- 
intelligible and blushed visibly. 

I went home with my head in a whirl. 

Who should be sitting in my arm-chair, waiting to 
meet me, but Dick Hallam. He jumped up when I 
appeared, wrung my hand, and then stood by the 
hearth. 

“Glad to see you, old chap,” he said; “and how well 
you look——” Here he sighed and turned away. 

“T meant to come back before,’ he continued ; 
“but there were a lot of things to see after, and then, 
you see, I knew that you'd talk about me, and all that 
sort of thing, and that, in short, I wasn’t likely to be 
forgotten.” 

“Talk about you,” I said, pretending to misunder- 
stand; but a queer feeling was beginning to take 
some of the happiness out of my heart. “What in the 
world do you mean, Dick? whom was I to talk about 
you to?” 

“Why, to Lily, of course,’ replied Dick—* Lily 
Wallace. You knew, Hal—you must have guessed— 
didn’t I tell you?” 

“No,” I said in a husky voice—I felt myself turn- 
ing deadly pale—“you never told me anything; 
what's up?” 

“Nothing,” replied Dick. 
the matter with you, Hal?” 

He looked at me steadily. His gaze was intoler- 
able ; I jumped up to open the window. 

“ Well,” he continued, “I’ve been in love with Lily 
for nearly a year; I never dared to tell her, of course 
—what are you smiling for, Hal?” 

“T didn’t mean to smile,” I replied, “but I was 
amused at your saying ‘of course. You would 
scarcely be likely to ask a girl like—like Miss 
Wallace to marry you on nothing at all, you know.” 

“Yes, that’s just it,’ replied Dick; “I couldn’t 
speak although I longed to. But it’s—it’s quite 
different now—I’m no longer without means, you see.” 

“*T don’t understand you,” I said, staring at him. 

“Well, my dear old mother’s death makes all the 
difference—I have five hundred a year now of my own 
—ripping isn’t it?” 


“What in the world’s 
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“ Awfully,” I answered. 

I turned aside on the excuse of looking for my pipe; 
my modest income, even with my late rise, did not 
exceed three hundred a year, and here was unlucky 
Dick with five hundred, and not obliged to do astroke 
of work to secure it. 

“T congratulate you, old chap,” I said, after a 
moment ; “ nobody need ever call you ‘unlucky Dick’ 
again : and so you propose to—to go in and win?” 

“Tf I can,” he answered ; “it’s either that or—or 
Australia.” 

“What do you mean by Australia?” I said. 

“Well, I can’t stay on the same continent with 
Lily if she’s not my wife. I love her as I never 
thought I could love anybody. I can’t stay in Europe 
if she’s not with me. I name Australia because I 
daresay I’d manage to forget her there ; anyhow I'd 
be a good way off, and there'd be adventures. I al- 
ways liked adventures.” 

“Tell me one thing,” I said—in spite of myself, my 
voice was queer and unsteady—* have you, have you 
any reason at all to think that Lily—Miss Wallace, I 
mean—returns your—your affection ?” 

“No, I haven't,” said Dick, opening his blue eyes 
wide. “I never even began to court her; I didn’t think 
it quite honourable, you know, when I had nothing at 
all to offer; but you’ll see if I don’t set to work in 
hot earnest to-morrow.” 

I made no reply. I tried to tell Dick about my own 
feelings, but my tongue was tied, he was so radiantly 
happy, poor fellow, and I was sick with misery. 

“T won’t show it,” I said to myself; “I’ll makea 
fight not to show it. It’s better for her to marry five 
hundred than three hundred, and Dick’s a right good 
chap—the best old chap in the world.” 

Meanwhile I moved about, preparing tea for my 
guest. I am afraid in spite of all my efforts I looked 
as hang-dog as I felt. 

“Why, what’s the matter with you, Hal?” said 
Dick, after a bit. He was always rather obtuse ; it 
took him some time to notice anything, but I suppose 
my looks were past disguise. 

“T've a bit of a headache,” I said ; “don’t notice it.” 

“But you looked so fit when I came in.” 

“ Don’t notice it,” I repeated ; “have a cup of tea.” 

“By the way, you never told me what you thought 
of Lily—ripping isn’t she?” 

I made no reply : I simply couldn’t. 

“There’s a beastly draught coming in from this 
window ; how cold the night has turned,” I muttered. 
“Close on eighty in the shade,’’ I heard Dick say. 

After that he became nearly as silent as I was, and 
soon took his leave. 

I spent a restless night: a night whose misery I 
cannot even attempt to describe. When I opened my 
door the next morning, I found a note lying beside 
my hot-water jug. It was from Dick. I opened it; it 
ran as follows :— 

“DEAR OLD MAN,—It is not difficult to guess 
what’s up with you. When achap calls it cold at 
eighty degrees in the shade there’s only one solution 
of the mystery. This is just to tell you that, after a 
night of careful consideration, I have made up my 
mind not to be tied to a domestic life just yet, and I 
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have a strong feeling that Australia and a life of 

adventure will suit me better than matrimony. Goin 

and win, old man: after all, 1am quite certain she 

could not help liking you better than me.—Yours ever, 
“ DICK. 

“ P.S,—I shall be off before this reaches you, so there 
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Unfortunately I 

have never since 

come across the 

booklet, and there- 

fore: cannot quote from it any startling facts as 

to the important part played by literature in the 
formation of character. 

But one remarkable instance of what a sincere 
and earnest writer may indirectly accomplish was 
not recorded in its pages ; and, so far as I know, 
it has been reserved for me to disclose the mar- 
vellous influence of a beautiful book, which was 
extremely popular among the children of twenty 
or thirty years ago, in the days when the “ Wide, 
Wide World” was the joy of a child’s heart. 

Little did I dream, when I used to lose myself 
in the records of the “ Ministering Children,” that 
I should one day live to see a society of nearly 
50,000 Ministering Children, the outcome of this 
very book. 

Yet that is the astonishing fact of to-day. How 
this has been brought about is what I now propose 
to relate. 

Some ten years ago it occurred to the present 
Countess of Meath, when reading that book, 
that the idea therein embodied might be put 
to a very practical use, and brought to bear 
in a very direct way on the lives of many 
other children. The result was the formation of 
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is no use in your reconsidering the matter. My mind 
is made up—it was matrimony or Australia, and 
Australia wins.” 

It was in this manner that my eyes were opened, 
and I perceived that there are more ways than one in 
which a man can reach the top of the ladder. 
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the “Ministering Children’s League,” a society 
which has grown and flourished to an extent 
which, in that early day of small things, its 
foundress could scarcely have anticipated. 

It was on one of the dull and rainy days of 
last summer that I went, by Lady Meath’s invi- 
tation, to see the Ottershaw Homes for Destitute 
Children in connection with the League, erected 
in the lovely Surrey village to which Lord and 
Lady Meath have become so deeply attached. 

In the interval before luncheon we talked of the 
League, and of the many other works with which 
she and the Earl are identified, more especially 
that happy thought of hers of providing pleasant 
and remunerative employment for the sickly and 
aged occupants of our hospitals and infirmaries. 

“This Society,” Lady Meath remarked, “can 
never have the opening for good which our 
Children’s League possesses). The Brabazon 
Employment Society assists a limited number of 
people in our own country, but the League is becom- 
ing a very wide affair, and only needs a larger 
number of earnest workers to become still wider.” 

“Then you are scarcely satisfied with its growth?” 

“Tam, and Iam not. Abroad,it has exceeded 
my expectations; in America, India, Australia, we 
have large and flourishing branches; and the 
League has also taken root in Africa, Germany, 
Egypt, New Zealand, Tasmania, New South 
Wales, the West Indies, Jerusalem, etc. The most 
enthusiastic meetings I have addressed have been 
in Australia. In this country, outside London and 
its suburbs, strange to say, the League has made 
little progress.” 

“Yet the numbers are very great—nearly fifty 
thousand, I see from the last report you kindly 
sent me. That is a large band. Unquestionably 
the idea has taken root.” 

“To a certain extent it has: the simplicity of 
the idea has been its most powerful advocate. 
When I review the immense amount of work 
accomplished, and the money contributed by 
these children, I am astonished at the develop- 
ment and expansion already attained, as it were 
by natural growth ; for nothing is compulsory. 
The simple rule of the League is that every 
member shall try to do at least one kind deed 
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every day. If the child fails, there is no penalty ; 
he is to try again. He may make many failures ; 
never mind : he may go on trying. No subscrip- 
tions are exacted from members. Each one is 
taught the beauty and happiness of ministering to 
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This prayer has already been translated into six 
languages, and is used by children of many differ- 
ent denominations. Wherever a branch is about 
to be started, we always invite the help and ¢co- 
operation of the clergy or ministers, and, as a 
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(From a Photograph by H. S. Mendelssohn, Pembridge Crescent, W.) 


others, and as the habit becomes rooted in the 
life, the desire to:minister takes definite shape, 
resulting in many extensive and altogether unex- 
pected undertakings—the Homes, for instance.” 
“T should like to hear more about these ; but 
first, I should like to know how the children are 
reached. Do you work on parochial lines?” 
“Practically we do, as a rule; though our League 
does not confine itself to Church children. Our 
object is to unite a// Christian children in the 
work of ministering to others, especially the ‘ poor 
and needy,’ as their little prayer reminds them. 


point of fact, almost all the existing branches are 
attached ‘to churches. I am always delighted to 
go and address meetings of children, or, if I am 
unable to'do' so,"Miss Medhurst, our organising 
secretary, who speaks charmingly, will take my 
place.” 

“When a branch is formed, how are the mem- 
bers enrolled ?” 

“A branch secretary ‘is appointed, and, as a 
rule, the clergyman of the” parish is president of 
the branch. He admits each little member, who 
receives a card, which in poor branches is provided 
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for a penny, and in rich neighbourhoods at six- 
pence. This card, on which is printed the little 
prayer of the League, is made attractive to a 
child's eyes by the pretty-coloured design of an 
angel casting flowers upon the world, and is of a 
size specially adapted for hanging over the beds 
of our children. We leave the branch to work 
as much as possible in its own way, asking only 
that a report of progress may be sent in, yearly 
or otherwise, to the Central Council. Some 
branches naturally are worked much more success- 
fully than others. A very essential point is that 
those at the head—the secretary especially— 
should be reai and true child-lovers, able to 
influence and keep in touch with the children, 
continually reminding them of their obligation, 
without rendering it irksome. Quarterly services 
in church, weekly or fortnightly work parties, at 
which garments for the poor can be made, help to 
keep the idea conspicuously before the children’s 
minds. But, indeed, the many methods of minis- 
tering which they have themselves inaugurated 
form quite an interesting list. Many are the 
Christmas-trees and entertainments for poor 
children provided by members of the M.C.L. 
Large quantities of useful clothing, scrap-books, 
dolls, and toys are annually distributed ; sickly 
children are sent into the country by the pennies 
and halfpennies saved from weekly pocket-money. 
One band of youthful members erected a chapel 
for the Red Indians in Dakota ; and in Ottawa we 
found that the League had established a Home 
for Suffering Children, which caused us in Eng- 
land to follow so good an example by starting our 
Ministering League Homes for destitute little 
ones. .A well-to-do branch in England has raised 
money to start a coffee-house ; and in Victoria 


and Western Australia, Convalescent Homes are 
in contemplation. But it would take too long to 
tell you all our League has done, and that entirely 
without pressure.” 

To anyone who has talked with Lady Meath 
about the League, it is abundantly apparent that 
among her many schemes for benefiting others, 
this of the Ministering Children takes the first 
place. 

Her love and sympathy it is that has given 
her the clue to the child nature. Her method is 
not so much to punish, as to love: not to uproot, 
but to plant: not to elaborate, but to simplify: 
not to create burdens nor multiply rules, but to 
guide without friction, to gently lead without 
driving the hearts and consciences of the young. 

As we walked along the lovely Surrey road, 
past the picturesque church and the patches of 
heather-clad common, on our way to the “Homes,” 
some allusion was made to the delicacy which has 
necessitated Lady Meath’s absence from England 
during the last few winters. 

“We have travelled a great deal,’ Lady Meath 
replied, “and have thus been enabled to plant 
the M.C.L. in many far-away lands.” 

A rare enthusiasm this, I could not help think- 
ing, that regards even ill-health as a valuable 
medium for carrying on the cherished work. 

But my»kind hostess is not one to allow the 
conversation to cling for many moments to herself, 
and insensibly our talk drifts again to the League: 
this time to the influence over the lives and 
conduct of the children, as testified by many little 
anecdotes. 

One dear little child, when dying, said to her 
minister: “I did try to do my kind deed every 
day.” 

A little boy of six, who was in receipt of a 
penny a week pocket-money, gave a halfpenny of 
it each week to his aunt to save for the “Children’s 

















Holiday Fund.” He presented forty-eight half- 
pennies with great glee to the president of his 
branch, in the happy belief that it would send 
quite a lot of poor little boys into the country. 

Another little child who went to the seaside 
with her parents made a collection of shells, and 
sewed them into bright little silk bags, in order, 
as she explained, that the poor children in London 
might see what wonderful things there were on 
the sea-shore. The same little girl dressed a doll 
and bought a cradle to send as a gift to some poor 
child. Alas! before the gift could be sent on its 
way she was lying dead, and her heart-broken 
parents could not bring themselves to part with 
their darling’s handiwork. 

But after a while they began to feel that her 
ministering deed ought to have its full accom- 
plishment, and so, with an aching heart and 
scarcely controlled voice, the little one’s father 
delivered the doll and its cradle and the shells to 
the clergyman, to be duly given away. 

“But,” said Lady Meath brightly, “I do not 
wish you to think that all the kind deeds are done 
by children who die young. We hear of whole 
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IN THE PLAYGROUND, OTTERSHAW. 


families who have been made better and happier 
by becoming Ministering Children. ‘ My children 
have been so happy since they joined the League,’ 
is a remark frequently made by parents. Some 
time ago an old lady asked of a friend— 

“*Did you ever hear of the Ministering 
Children’s League ?’ 

““* Yes, indeed,’ her friend replied enthusiastic- 
ally ; ‘we have a branch in connection with our 
church numbering over two hundred members ; 
and a very happy one it is. We get through an 
amount of work of all kinds that is delightful.’ 

“*T never heard of it till yesterday,’ the old 
lady returned. ‘I was out in that terrible down- 
pour, and seeing an omnibus, I hailed it and got 
in. Every seat was occupied, but a school-girl 
with music-roll, books, and umbrella in her hands, 
immediately rose to make room forme. ‘Thank 
you, my dear, I said. ‘It is not often that 
school-girls of your age are so polite to old ladies.’ 
























“¢Oh! but I am a Ministering Child, the little 
girl said simply. 

“*Tndeed, you are; but please tell me what you 
mean by that. 

“Then the child told me about the League, and 
how she had to do at least one kind deed every day. 

“And directly you came in I thought of one I 
could do,’ she added quite simply. 

“¢And I hope all the children I know will 
become Ministering Children, the old lady added 
devoutly, ‘for they sorely need improvement in 
the present day.’” 

By this time we had reached the “ Homes ”— 
two pretty red-brick houses, with nothing of the 
charitable institution about them except the name 
conspicuous under the gables of the pointed roof. 
The large piece of land—a gift to the League— 
provides ample room for more houses, the founda- 
tion-stone of one, which is to be opened, it is hoped, 
next June, is already laid. 

Groups of children in the pretty wide garden 
gaze at us shyly as we enter, but a gentle word 
from Lady Meath brings a group round us with 
timid responses to our greetings. 

A rapid glance shows us a set of faces evidently 
drawn from the lowest depths of society. Here is 
a little one who, although he is so marvellously 
grown and improved since he 
was rescued from the misery 
and squalor of a vicious home, 
will, Lady Meath fears, never 
reach the normal size. There 
is one whose face is slowly 
emerging from a vacant, almost 
brutal dulness, into a hopeful 
brightness and intelligence. 

The children run off to show 
us their gardens in which the 
humbler flowers of time-hon- 
oured associations flourish. 
Then a detachment of boys 
display their gymnastic feats 
on the gymnasium provided 
for them by Lord Meath, and 
then we follow Lady Meath 
into the matron’s cosy sitting- 
room for some tea. 

But first, as time is growing 
short, Lady Meath takes me on 
a tour of inspection through the 
dormitories and living-rooms. 

Walking through the dor- 
mitories, I notice some touching 
little souvenirs. A beautiful 
print of our Saviour hanging 
over the dormitory fireplace 
bears an inscription which tells 
that the money sent from 
Valparaiso by a Ministering 


Our MINISTERING CHILDREN. 
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Child provided this picture and hymn-books. 
Bright patchwork quilts are the work of others. 
Most of the cots are, I see, appropriated by 
branches, who, by raising a sum of £14 per annum, 
obtain the right of nominating a protégé. 

But, as a rule, the subscriptions are small, some 
branches only contributing a guinea, or even less. 
There is little doubt that the Homes will, in time, 
be entirely maintained by the League. Towards 
this end Lady Meath is earnestly working, for 
she realises with true insight that the only chance 
of permanence for this and the many other works 
she has launched, is that they should depend not 
on the generosity and enthusiasm of any one or 
two persons, but that they should be placed on a 
sound financial basis. 

“T can only wonder,” Lady Meath remarked, 
as we sat at tea, “that many more people do not 
give themselves to work of this kind. I could never 
have believed that it would have become so absorb- 
ing. The interest of watching these dear children 
emerging from the dull and sordid apathy which 
their former surroundings have engendered, into 
the bright, happy, healthy creatures you see them 
to be, is so keen, so beautiful, that I always leave 
Ottershaw with the keenest regret, and to return 
to our ‘ Homes’ is one of my chief pleasures.” 





A MINISTERING CHILD, 
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ARROWS. 
AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 








ROCKS 








AT AMOY. 


(From a Photograph.) 


SCENERY OF SOUTH CHINA. 





south-east China, is very picturesque. In 
our illustration we give one of the curiously 
shaped rocks strewn on the shore. Many of the 
islands in view are surmounted by temples and 
pagodas, and hills dotted with pretty foreign resi- 
dences rise high behind the city. Its population is 
about two hundred thousand, and it is a scene of 
extensive native and foreign commerce, the harbour 
being usually crowded with shipping. But, in spite 
of such civilised activities, pirates still carry on their 
depredations in these waters. A Shanghai paper 
only lately reported a bold seizure by such sea- 
robbers of a full-laden junk, whose crew of twelve 
were cast adrift in a boat; eleven survived to 
reach land in four days, while the twelfth, a poor 
opium-smoker, died quickly for lack of his wonted 
stimulant. Since 1844, Christian missionaries have 
laboured in and around Amoy with much encourag- 
ing result, though bitter and brutal persecution still 
breaks out at country stations. Some months ago a 
band of ruffians attacked a little company of Chris- 
tians met for prayer. One man had his quewe torn 
out by the roots—a degrading indignity and terrible 
torture ; his wife in trying to defend him was mortally 
injured ; and two lads were beaten and suspended to 
a beam by flesh-lacerating cords round their wrists. 
The missionary in charge was mobbed and obliged 


to return to Amoy under military escort. These 


‘HE coast scenery of Amoy, a busy port of 


Fukienese are a sturdy, strong-willed race, steadfast 
and determined whether in good or evil cause. 


pad 


A FULFILLED 
An ignorant priest 


PROPHECY. 

remarked to Tyndale, the 
second translator of the Bible into English, that the 
people could better want the laws of God than the 
Jaws of the Pope! To this blasphemous speech the 
future translator, who was then quite a young man, 
replied, “I defy the Pope and all his laws ; and, if 
God spares my life, ere many years I will cause the 
boy who drives the plough to know more of the 
Scriptures than you do.” 


HER HEART ACHED FOR OTHERS. 

The following lines of Hannah More should en- 
courage those who cannot do great things, and 
warn those who are prone to despise little things :— 

“Since trifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles springs ; 
Since life's best joys consist in peace and ease, 
And though but few can serve, yet all may please, 
Oh, let th’ ungentle spirit learn from hence 
A small unkindness is a great offence. 
To spread large bounties, though we wish, is vain, 
Yet all may shun the guilt of giving pain.” 
We learn from her contemporaries how well the 
authoress practised herself the lesson she here 

“ Her heart was always aching for others, 
head was for herself.” Yet though she 
worked hard for others, in spite of ill-health and 


teaches, 
as her 
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other difficulties, she shrank from nothing so much 
as from praise for her good deeds. “I am ashamed 
of my comforts,” she once wrote, speaking of the 
sufferings of the poor during a fever, “‘ when I think 
of their wants.” 

IN RIPE OLD AGE. 


It is very pleasant to feel in oneself, and notice 
in others, the sourness of immature and unripe youth 
disappearing with the advance of years. 
he died, the American poet Walt Whitman said, 
“ As I grow older I am more and more ready to take 
the good there is in men and authors, without con- 
cerning myself about the bad.” 


Just before 


RESCUING BY EXAMPLE. 

I know a corporal in the Royal Artillery who has 
saved from drowning more than a dozen people at 
different times. He has received the Royal Humane 
Society’s gold medal. Meeting him the other day, I 
asked, “ Have you been rescuing anyone lately ?” 
He replied, “ I am sorry to say, sir, that I have not 
had the opportunity, as Ido not now live near the 
sea.” Knowing that the man was a faithful soldier 
and servant of Christ, I said, “ Well, you can still 
help to bring people to Him who will save their 
souls from being drowned in destruction.” Looking 
on the ground, he answered, very humbly, “I do 
my best to set a good example in the barrack-room.” 


DROP IN ACORNS! 

Admiral Collingwood never saw a vacant place in 
his estate, but he took an acorn out of his pocket and 
popped it in. In the same way we should never lose 
the chance of saying a sympathetic word or doing a 
kind deed. 
into a great tree. 


An acori costs nothing, but it may grow 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 

A special interest attaches to the volume of 
“Communion Meditations and Addresses,” by the 
late Mr. Spurgeon, which has just been published 
by Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster under the 
title, ‘Till He Come.” 
these addresses have not hitherto been published in 
any form, and as many of them were delivered only 
to small companies, their value will readily be seen 
and appreciated. The same publishers send us a 
reprint of twelve sermons by the late pastor on 
“The Second Coming of Christ.” a subject upon 
which many of our readers will be glad to have his 
guidance and counsel.—The difficulty with regard 
to the volumes of “ The Biblical Illustrator” (Nisbet 
and Co.) is to say, within the narrow limits of space 
at our disposal, anything that is new. All that we 
have said with regard to former volumes applies 
with equal force to the two excellent volumes on 
“The Epistle to the Romans,” which have just been 
published under the editorship of the Rev. J. 8. 
Exell. They are at once a useful commentary and 
a compendium of anecdotal illustrations which 


Some, at any rate, of 


cannot fail to be of use to any preacher or speaker. 
—Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton send us a capital 
little volume of addresses to young men by the Rey. 
George Jackson, who gives to his collection the apt 
title of “ First Things First.”"—Messrs. Isbister have 
added to their series of works by contemporary 
preachers a volume containing a series of explanatory 
sermons by the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes upon 
“Essential Christianity,” at once manly and out- 
spoken, as one would expect a work from this author 
to be.—Mr. Elliot Stock sends us a useful little 


_work in which, under the common title of “ Religion 


in Common Life,” are grouped twelve sermons 
which were preached at St. Martin-in-the-Fields at 
the suggestion of the Rev. J. F. Kitto, whose own 
contributions are far from being the least useful 
chapters in the work. Among other contributors 
we may mention the Dean of Bristol, Archdeacon 
Sinclair, Prebendary Wace, and the Rev. A. R. 
Buckland.—Readers of our article on Edinburgh in 
last month’s number will be specially interested in 
a little volume of “ Devotional Meditations” from 
the pen of the Rev. George Matheson, D.D., just 
published by Messrs. Cassell under the title of 
“* Searchings in the Silence.’ Every chapter is both 
helpful and inspiring.—Messrs. Morgan and Scott 
send us another of the Rev. F. B. Meyer’s thoughtful 
and comprehensive studies of Scriptural characters. 
This time, “ Jeremiah, Priest and Prophet,” is the 
theme of his work, which is in the nature of a very 
handy commentary, sure to be popular. 





“Drop in acorns!” 
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A THOUGHTFUL ANSWER. 

A clergyman went to a Wiltshire village from a 
large London parish. One day, in conversation with 
a shepherd, he remarked, “ After the work I had in 
town I feel as if there were nothing to be done here.” 
* Ah, master,” replied the man, “it takes a good 
man to look after a hundred sheep.” Those who 
are tempted to despise quiet unobtrusive work 
should reflect upon this answer. Parents may have 
only one child, but it will take them all their time 
to bring him up rightly. A preacher may have 
a small congregation, but it will be enough to 
answer for in the Day of Judgment. In the work 
of a country parson there is not the excitement that 
there is for his brother in the town, but there is the 
same responsibility. 

ON PRINCIPLE. 

We should give to God’s poor, and to His work 
generally, according to a settled principle, and St. 
Paul tells us the principle—as God hath prospered 
us. Ifaman were to put down the money he gives 
from time to time impulsively, when he is in a 
giving humour, he would be surprised how little it 
amounts to at the end of a year. There are many 
who give meanly because they do not give according 
to their means. 


AN EQUAL MIRACLE, 


When the people of Israel were in the wilderness, 
they went forth every morning and gathered manna. 
The harvest—which is our manna—comes once a 
year, and not every morning, but it is none the less 
a heavenly supply. If we went out into the fields, 
and gathered food which dropped from the clouds, we 
should think it a miracle; but is it not as great a 
marvel that our bread should come up from the earth 
as that it should come down from the sky ? 


A SIGNIFICANT NAME. 

One of John Wesley’s wise sayings was: “ Never 
be unemployed, and never be triflingly enployed.” 
This is how the name “ Methodist” arose. He 
himself and his first followers put method into their 
work, and especially were they methodical in their 
use of time. In this sense all who want to do good 
work and much work must be methodists. They 
must concentrate their energies, and divide the hours 
and moments of the day according to a well-defined 
method. 

A DOUBLE CURE 
of soul and body is that which the London 
Medical Mission, of 47, Endell Street, St. Giles, tries 
by God’s help to accomplish. As healers of the 
body, the medical superintendent—who is an old 
friend of the writer-—and his assistants get access to 
those who would not listen to the Gospel coming in 
any other way. The mission, which has been at 
work for twenty-three years, does an astonishing 
amount of good work for the money contributed to 
it. Its income last year was only £1,093, and out 
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of this it has maintained, besides it own special 
machinery, an invalid kitchen, a convalescent home 
at Folkestone, and a holiday house at Brasted Chart 
for children. The superintendent would be delighted 
to give any information or show visitors what js 
being done. He is a retired military doctor, who 
tries to put the sanitary knowledge acquired in the 
service to good account in the slums. Even better, 
however, is the Gospel medicine which he gives to 
his patients, as may be seen by what an old man 
said to him the other day: “‘ Doctor, you have done 
me much good with your physic, but still more by 
your talk; for I know now that I am saved. Thank 
God!” Equally appreciative of the double cure was 
an old woman who exclaimed, “I like your medicine 
and your advice ; but I like your prayers best of all.” 


BOLDNESS IN PRAYER. 

A petitioner once approached Augustus with so 
much fear and trembling that the Emperor cried 
“What, man! do you think you are giving a sop to 
anelephant?” Hedid not care to be thought a hard 
and cruel ruler. His glory and honour did not in 
his opinion consist in his power to inspire terror. 
How often is God approached in the same spirit! A 
spirit of fearfulness is very different from one’ of 
reverence. God is not honoured by the first; He is 
by the last. A spirit of fearfulness is not honour- 
ing to God, and it is very hindering to ourselves, 
God’s character as a loving God, His invitations, tell 
us that when we come to Him, He is waiting to be 
gracious. Our boldness of access has been purchased 
for us by Christ ; it is given to us with our adoption 
into Sonship; as children come to a father, so may 
we to God. 

AS WE ARE. 

Leech, the celebrated artist and caricaturist, had 
an original and effective method of reprimanding his 
children. If their faces were distorted by anger, by 
a rebellious temper or a sullen mood, he took out 
his sketch-book, transferred their lineaments to paper, 
and showed them, to their confusion, how ugly 
naughtiness was. Grown-up people like, quite as 
little as children, to see themselves as others see 
them. And yet, whether we like it or not, all our 
words and deeds are set down in God's book of 
remembrance. 


SOME SEASONABLE WORKS. 


In one sense, the first book before us for notice just 
now can hardly be said to be seasonable. It is Mr. 
Furneaux’s “Butterflies and Moths,” issued by 
Messrs. Longmans, in a single handsome volume. 
The book forms a worthy suecessor to the same 
author's “ Out-door World,” published a year ago, 
and would make a most acceptable Christmas or 
New Year's gift for any young reader of that work 
who wishes to carry his studies in natural history 
further in this particular line. Mr. Furneaux, it is 
only fair to add, confines himself to the British 
species. —Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton send us a 
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capital story for boys by Mr. W. C. Stoddard, under 
the title of “On the Old Frontier.” The tale is full 
of healthy incident, and boy-readers who did not 
approve of it would be hard to please.—A_ pleasant 
Irish story for girls is ‘“ Holly-berry Janet,” by 
Maggie Symington, published by Messrs. A. D. 
Innes and Co. Many young readers in England 
and Scotland would understand their Irish friends 
better if they read this bright tale. Few better 
books for presents to young people are to be found 
than the well-named “ Dainty Books,” from the same 
publishers. This year they have added three new 
works to the list: 
“Toby,” by Mr. 
Ascott Hope, 
“Messire,” by Fran- 
ces E. Crampton, 
and ‘‘ Moonbeams 
and Brownies,” by 
Roma White. All 
three books are il- 
lustrated, and are 
all suitable for 
presents or prizes. 
—Messrs. Isbister 
send us a volume 
of short stories for 
older readers, by 
Alexander Gordon, 
entitled ‘“ North- 
ward Ho!” There 
is just sufficient 
link between the 
different stories to 
carry on the reader's 
interest ; but, at the 
same time, each 
story stands suffi- 
ciently apart from 
the others to make 
it possible to take 
the book up with 
comfort when time 
is limited. — The 
most _ particularly 
seasonable of ail 
publications just now are, perhaps, Christmas and 
New Year cards, and those who cannot find among 
Messrs. C. W. Faulkner and Co.’s cards and calendars 
something to answer their purpose must indeed he 
hard to please. In design, execution, and colouring 
they leave nothing to be desired.—We have also 
to acknowledge the receipt from Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton of the new volume of The Mothers 
Friend. 
“THE QUIVER” ALMANAC, 1895, 

is now ready, and any reader of THE QUIVER 
may have copies for distribution, free of charge, 
on application to the publishers, Messrs. Cassell 
and Co., Limited, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C. 





“THE GOOD SHEPHERD'S LEADING.” 
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PRIME MINISTERS. 

When Lord Melbourne was First Lord of the 
Treasury, he asked his foppish friend. young Mr. 
Disraeli, afterwards Lord Beaconsfield, what he 
could do for him. That young man replied, ‘“ What 
I want to be is Prime Minister.” He became what 
he wanted to be, as do most energetic people with 
force of character. But what we wish to say is 
that nearly everyone who chooses can become Prime 
Ministers according to the derivation of the words. 
A Prime Minister means a first or chief servant, 
and that we all can and ought to be to God and te 
man. Our Lord 
Himself has de- 
scribed for us His 
Prime Minister or 
first servant: “ He 
that is chief, as he 
that doth serve.” 





A FRUITFUL 
QUESTION. 
Naaman, the Sy- 
rian, was led to go 
to Elisha and be 
cured of leprosy by 
the wish of his wife’s 
waiting-maid ; and 
in the same way a 
very little effort on 
the part of those 
who wish to bring 
people to Christ is 
often followed by 
unexpectedly large 
results. Here is an 
instance : In an ad- 
dress to a meeting of 
undergraduates at 
Cambridge, the Rev. 
Canon Christopher 
asked, “Have you 
tried to win for 
Christ the men 
whose rooms are on 
your own staircase?” 
This question was used by God to stir up an under- 
graduate to bring together a large body of under- 
graduates to hear each term an address from a 
successful Evangelist since dead. These meetings 
grew in the number attending them from two to 
three hundred, to nearly a thousand undergraduates. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD'S LEADING. 

In Alpine jands, when a shepherd finds his flock 
unwilling to leave the rich grass of the valley for 
the mountain pasture to which he would lead them, 
he takes up a lamb in his arms, and going on whither 
he would bring them, the mother presses close 
beside him, and the flock are drawn to him. In the 
same way often the Good Shepherd takes a little 
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child away to the heavenly fold, in order that by 
this means the thoughts and affections of the rest of 
the family may follow him there. 


THE CROSS OF 
We read that the Jews had no dealings with the 
Samaritans. This the devil had 
dealings with both. He is the great accuser and 
divider of those who should be brothers. How he 
wastes energy ; how he raises up envy, hatred, and 
malice, and destroys that union which is strength, 
and which should characterise Christian’ work! 
Rather let us imitate Louis XII. Before coming to 
the throne, he had many enemies. When he became 
King, he caused a list to be made of his persecutors, 
and marked against each name a black cross. His 
enemies fled, but the King sent for them to come 
back, saying that he had put a cross against each 
name to remind him of the cross of Christ, in order 
that he might try to follow the example of Him 
who prayed for His murderers. 


FORGIVENESS. 


was because 
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“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from October 27th, 
1894, up to and including November 27th, 1894, 
Subscriptions received after this date will be ae. 
knowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: A Glasgow Mother 


(55th donation), 1Is.; J. J. E., Govan (85th donation) 5s, ; 
A Swansea Mother, (2nd donation), ds. ; Anon., Manchester, 


10s.; Readers of The Christian, £5. 
For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: May, £2; A Swansea 
Mother, 5s. ; 
For The Children’s Country Holiday Fund: We are 


asked to acknowledge the receipt of 10s. from J. J., Black- 
burn. 

For Metropolitan Tabernacle Colportage Association : 
Anon., 10s. 

For Mrs. Mearns's Convalescent Home, 
Anon., 10s. 


*.* The Editor will be glad te receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire te help external 


Folkestone : 





movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 
Amounts of ds. and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired, 
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“THE QUIVER 
(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS BASED ON 
QUESTIONS. 

25. What are we to understand by the words, “ Him 
hath God the Father sealed,” as applied by Our 
Blessed Lord to Himself ? 

26. Quote a passage which shows how little in- 
fluence Christ's miracles had on some of the Jews. 

27. In what words does Our Lord teach us that 
man has two natures, a divine and human? 

28. Where was Cxsarea Philippi, and what was its 
original name? 

29. What revelation was made by God to St. Peter 
concerning the Divinity of Christ ? 

30. Why did Our Lord rebuke St. Peter with the 
words, “‘ Get thee behind Me, Satan”? 

31. On what three occasions was a voice heard from 
heaven declaring Christ to be the Son of God? 

32. At what time did the Transfiguration take place? 

33. What was the subject of the conversation which 
Jesus had with Moses and Elias on the Mount ot 
Transfiguration ? 

34. What is stated by Our Lord to be essential to 
the Christian character ? 

35. What words of Our Lord show the great im- 
portance of self-discipline ? 

36. It has been the belief of many persons in all 
ages of Christianity that everyone has a guardian 
angel. What words of Our Lord seem to support this 
belief ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 160. 
13. They were not to go into the way of the 


Gentiles nor into any city of the Samaritans. (St. 
Matt. x. 5.) 
14, Our Blessed Lord, at the City of Sychar. (St. 


John iv, 5, 40.) 


” BIBLE CLASS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


15. It was the same message they had to deliver, 
even that which Our Lord Himself used : “ Repent 
ye; the Kingdom of heaven is at hand.” (St. Matt. 
ii. 2 ; iv.-17 ; and x: 7.) 

16. “They which preach the Gospel should live of 
the Gospel.” (1 Cor. ix. 14; see also verses 9—11.) 

17. “Every battle of the warrior is with confused 
noise and garments rolled in blood; but this shall be 
with burning and fuel of fire”; referring therein to 
the practice of burning all the weapons of war after 
a great victory. (ls. ix. 5; Ezek. xxxix. 9.) 

18. The expression is used to represent the kingly 
authority of Christ, and refers to the custom of 
carrying a key on the shoulder as a symbol of supreme 
power. (ls. ix. 6, and xxii. 22.) 

19. Because when Herod heard of Jesus preaching 
in Galilee, he said: “It is John, whom I beheaded ; he 
is risen from the dead.” (St. Mark vi. 16.) 

20. It was Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great 
and Governor of Iturea, the same who killed St. John 
the Baptist. (St. Luke xxiii. 6, 7; St. Mark vi. 27.) 

21. The miracle of feeding five thousand. (St. 
Matt. xiv. 15—22; St. Mark vi. 30—44; St. Luke ix. 
10—17 ; St. John vi. 1—13.) 

22. In order that the Apostles might have rest after 
their long missionary work, and perhaps, also, because 
Jesus desired quietude after the death of John the 
Baptist. (St. Mark vi. 30—32; St. Matt. xiv. 12, 13.) 

23. There were two places named Bethsaida (fishing 
village) near the Sea of Galilee. one on the north-east 
side, where the miracle took place, the other on the 
western side of thelake. (St. Luke ix.10; St. Mark vi. 45.) 

24. After the miracle of feeding the five thousand. 
(St. John vi. 15.) 
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DECEIVERS. 


FRENCH POLISH. 







the cases 


of perverted = ingenuity 
which meet the student 

of human = nature at 

A every turn; but none 
Lif puzzle him so com- 
f pletely as the tricks 


and frauds requiring an 


, amount of talent, time, 
LJ} and education, which used in a 


ensure for 







good cause would 
their comfortable 
and honest livelihood. Clever 
swindlers are for ever to be met with in some 
shape or other; and as long as there is a public 
to be gulled, or a pigeon to be plucked, they 
spring up ready with their tricks. The manner 
of working varies from time to time, but the 
object is one and the same. 

Years ago, how frequent were the visits of a 
man and woman who haunted suburban districts 
with little packages of French polish or plate- 
powder, and taking Mary Jane unawares, asked 
politely “To speak to Mr. Jones” (whose name 
they have extracted from the directory) “for a 
ininute,” then, being shown into a sitting-room, 
directly the lady of the house appeared they 
would whip up a corner of a table-cloth, and 
amidst a torrent of explanation about “The most 
wonderful discovery of modern times,” the table 
would be smeared with an abominable mixture, 
leaving a shiny patch, and making it almost im- 
perative that the performers should treat the whole 
surface ln a similar fashion, to their great profit, 


possessor a 





and the detriment of the housekeeping purse. If 
these swindlers departed without “cash down,” 
either the lady of the house was a woman of very 
decided character, or else her husband chanced to 
be at home. A favourite dodge also with this 
class of gentry was to look through the news- 
papers and note the addresses of the fortunate 
possessors of a “new baby,” then in about a 
month the man would make a round of calls, and 
profess to have something important to say to 
Mrs. Blank, who, if she were a timid girl, would 
easily be frightened into buying tins of a milky 
mess (for the infant) by the behaviour of the 
seller, of whom she could not otherwise get rid. 

A large class is formed by talented inventors, 
who invariably ask for the master of the house, 
and when {of course) he is not at home, they 
exp.ain to the ladies how marvellous is the imple- 
meu. of household use, or the new kind of fuel, 
or compressed food, they are about to patent, and 
what a chance is offered of making a large and 
speedy fortune by taking shares in his company, 
provided the sum of five shillings be at once 
deposited with the agent, who offers sheaves 
of prospectuses, piles of drawings and endless 
testimonials in exchange. This bait often takes, 
and the inventor and his black bag depart, 
and immediately vanish from the earth. Of the 
same class are the purveyors of art, who bring 
etchings, engravings, or prints, of which they tell 
marvellous tales: three of these are usually to be 
purchased for five shillings, and the unlucky pur- 
chaser afterwards finds they are nut worth the 
cost of the cheapest frame. 
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Numberless also are the types of those whom 
we may call the “ masquerading swindlers.” 

One autumn will be remembered, perhaps, 
which was marked by the number of cases in 
which a delightful-looking box of game would be 
brought to a house, with holes properly bored in it, 
and brown feathers sticking out here and there. A 
man dressed like a railway porter, waiting for the 
two-and-sixpence or three-and-eightpence due for 
its carriage from Scotland, having obtained the 
money, would quietly go, leaving behind him the 
dummy box, which contained only half a brick and 
some hay, or a quantity of sawdust and dirty 
paper. An ingenious device, which prevailed 
about the same time, was one which must have 
wanted a great deal of management. The leading 
tailors’ and habit-makers’ shops were watched, and 
stolen peeps taken of the addresses of various 
parcels carried out by errand-boys, or placed in 
carts. After the delivery of a nice fat package of 
coats and trousers, a decently dressed man would 
call at the house, and say “ Messrs. Snippet and 
Shears had sent home the clothes too soon, and 
that there was something unfinished, and the 
parcel must go back.” The unsuspecting servant 
would hand over the valuable goods, of which 
nothing would afterwards be heard. 

Under this head also may be placed the plague 
of servants (chiefly cooks), who, in reply to an 
advertisement, present themselves, and having a 
good appearance are interviewed by the lady who 
is seeking a domestic. They promise to under- 
take everything required of them, and give most 
satisfactory answers to searching questions, and 


shillings. We knew of a woman who must have 
made quite a good income from a suburban neigh- 
bourhood in which she lived for some time. She 
was a very respectable-looking person, and went 
to houses within easy reach, where she told her 
plausible tale, and raised hopes of having at length 
found “a real treasure” in the breasts of many 
housekeepers, who, in more cases than one, paid 
her return fare, amounting to four or five shillings, 
This particular offender was brought to justice 
through the accident of one of her victims accom- 
panying the district visitor in whose beat the 
woman’s house was, on her round. The improved 
education afforded by the School Boards is also in 
some cases an aid to dishonesty. A few years 
ago none of those beautifully-got-up false char- 
acters, which now so often delude the unwary, 
could have been got up by the servant-girl class. 
We saw alittle while ago a capital imitation of a 
lady’s note, written on nice rough paper, with 
monogram and address, and with not at all too 
flourishing a description of the cook whom it pur- 
ported to describe. This was, no doubt, a mine of 
wealth to its possessor, who requested that it might 
be “returned uninjured,” as the writer had gone 
to Australia. Diligent inquiries brought to light 
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leave an unimpeachable address for reference, pro- 
mising to come on duty at a certain date if the 
character suits, “ which I feel sure it will do so, 
madam.” Then they ask for their railway fare, have 
always travelled a surprising distance and had to 
change at a junction ; and receiving it they decamp. 
The reference, of course, turns out worthless, and 
the whole thing merely a dodge to obtain a few 


the fact that the house named in the address had 
been for two years untenanted, and that the note- 
paper was an old sample from a large stationer’s. 
Innumerable are the swindles connected with 
jewels and jewellery ; it seems as if the mere sight 
of clear and lovely stones were demoralising, so 
plentiful are the wicked devices of those who steal 
them. One trick which was successfully practised 
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some years ago required a large amount of prepara- 
tion, and was really ingenious. Lady E——, of 
Blank Square, possessed amongst other valuable 
jewellery a remarkably handsome pair of diamond 
earrings. She wore them one evening at a grand 
concert, and they were mentioned in the news- 
papers as attracting special attention. A couple 
of days afterwards she went one morning on a 








shopping expedition, and had been away about 
half an hour when a well dressed man called, and 
asked to speak to the lady’s-maid ; he said Lady 
E—— was at the jeweller’s and had sent him for 
one of her earrings which wanted repair. It was 
actually the case that one of them was slightly 
damaged, so, without any suspicion of harm, the 
maid handed it to him. On Lady E——’s return 
came inquiries and explanations, and as her lady- 
ship had not been to the jeweller’s, it speedily 
became evident the servant had been taken in. 
Lady E—— and her maid went off at once to 
Scotland Yard to obtain assistance in tracing the 
thief. Then, soon afterwards, a man wearing a 
police uniform arrived, and requesting to see the 
Hon. Miss G——, Lady E——’s daughter, said that 
the thief was in custody, and that the second ear- 
ring was required for identification. He professed 
to be ina great hurry, and said that the magis- 
trate was waiting for his return to go on with the 
case. Taken by surprise and the plausibility of 
the tale, the young lady confided the jewel to his 
keeping, On her return from a fruitless quest 
after the first portion of the stolen property, Lady 
K—— found both her gems had been taken by 
these clever thieves, to whom no clue was after- 
wards found. 


A short time ago there was a woful tale in the 
newspapers of a gentleman who wished to dispose 
of some uncut stones, and who, after satis- 
factory correspondence, was waited on by a 
man got up excellently, and masquerading as a 
colonel in the Artillery, who wished to make a 
daughter about to be married a handsome present. 
He examined the gems, professing himself to be a 


BAD USE FOR A CLEVER DOG. 


judge of diamonds, and haggling about the price 
required for them. He left, and returned the next 
day with a jeweller’s design for a brooch, and after 
once more examining the stones, promised to come 
the following day with the money and take them 
away. Then he opened a newspaper, and called 
the attention of the seller toa paragraph of interest, 
and spreading it on the table he read out and 
commented on the special piece of news ; after- 
wards departing with many gracious and friendly 
words. The owner of the diamonds took up the 
box in which he kept them, and in the outside 
of which he saw nothing to excite suspicion, but 
as a matter of habit he opened it, to find therein 
only a few bits of coal! The swindler on his first 
visit had noticed exactly the size and kind of box 
in which the precious goods were deposited, and 
made up a dummy which he contrived to substi- 
tute for the real thing, under cover of the out- 
spread news-sheet. The trouble of arranging this 
deceit was probably not great, but the courage and 
aplomb needed to carry it out were surely worthy 
a better cause. 

There are also constantly in the papers cases 
of such transparent swindling that one wonders 
tradespeople can be caught by them. A lady and 
gentleman go to a good hotel and forthwith send 
tor articles on approval from drapers, silversmiths, 
and tailors, who all seem ready to forward samples 
of their wares. The buyers select from these such 
things as suit them, and cram them into one of the 
imposing trunks with which they arrived at the 
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hotel. A few hours afterwards the “lady” is 
usually summoned by telegram to a sick relative, 
while the “ gentleman” remains behind, only, how- 
ever, to go out to “his club” in the evening, and 
to return no more! The large box he leaves as 
hostage is usually filled with goods which the land- 
lord and the tradesmen find to be of an eminently 
unsatisfactory character. A swindler of this sort 
was caught, who had on three distinct suits of 
clothes, with quantities of gloves, ties, etc., in the 
various pockets; he looked a fat man, but the 
process of undressing reduced him to something 
more like a skeleton. 

Other tricks requiring a good presence and 
address succeed because it seems so impossible that 
a person can be possessed of sufficient impudence 
and “dash” to perpetrate them. The bronzed 
otficer who a short time ago paid so many morning 
calls in suburban neighbourhoods, announcinz 
himself as an old friend of the master of the house, 
and entertaining his wife with delightful (but 
strangely vague) tales of her husband’s early days, 
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became quite a feature of interest till his deeds 
gained the publicity of the newspapers. The fact 
that he always ended his visits by a request for half 
a sovereign (on behalf, of course, of a collection 
for an unfortunate schoolmaster or companion) 
should, one would think, have been sufticient to 
warn the most unwary that he was masquerading, 

It seems a cruelty to that faithful animal the 
dog, wilfully to demoralise him by teaching him to 
steal ; but of all the dodges which have been tried 
of late, none was more startling than that one of 
making a trained dog rush up to a lady carrying a 
nicely furled umbrella, and dash off with it to a 
cart, one of the occupants of which would take the 
umbrella, and the other drive off furiously, while 
the dog followed at racing speed. The whole 
classes of frauds on banks, of forgeries, coining, 
and of imitation notes, would require chapters to 
themselves, for their histories are often more 
strange than any fiction ; but for the present this 
glance at the more rough-and-ready methods of 
cheatery must suffice. 
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BY ISABEL BELLERBY, AUTHOR OF “ POOR PRIDE,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER XII. 


a CAME out to see if Ethel is in 
sight,” explained Ethel’s mother, 
peering down the lane from a 
corner of the grounds. 

Walter Ensor took the explana- 
tion in all good faith, not know- 
ing that the sight of his stalwart 
form, visible from the drawing- 
room windows, had brought Mrs. Vanghan out. He 
had strolled up and down that right of way through 
the Merrion Court grounds frequently of late, on the 
chance of catching sight of the beautiful woman who 
haunted his sleeping and waking thoughts. He had 
begun by a kind of reverential admiration of her, as 
a being too fair and dainty to be approached, though 
strongly tempted to try and win just such an one 
to walk with him through life. But Lilian soon 
reduced this form of worship to something more 
amusing to herself, and more useful. 

With surprising quickness, Ensor discovered that 
he was capable not only of approaching this elegant 
highly bred lady, but of presuming to hold her hand 
and to look into her eyes. He even dared to hope that 
he might, perchance, be so deeply blessed as to, some 
day, call this beautiful creature “ wife.” It was the 
man’s first experience of intimate acquaintance with 
any woman above the middle class; and he was 
dazzled by the all-pervading air of luxurious refine- 
ment about her and her surroundings. 

There was plenty of refinement, pure and simple, in 
the house where Margaret Lane reigned as mistress ; 





and had the blind fool but known it, Margaret, by 
reason of her faithful heart and thoughtful considera- 
tion for others—in her sacrifice of her own will and 
pleasure to the duty she considered she owed her old 
father—was more entitled to the name of gentle- 
woman than Lilian Vaughan in her utter selfishness 
and falsity. 

But there had been no luxury at Mead Farm; no 
fascinating grace about Margaret Lane. So the 
foolish man did as so many others had done before 
him, and many will do again; he deserted the gold 
for the sake of dross, and left the too plain-!ooking 
dry land for a picturesque quagmire. 

“Ts your little girl out?” he asked, his voice trem- 
bling with gladness at having Lilian Vaughan at his 
side. “It is not very late, you know; only a quarter- 
past eight.” 

“No later than that? I wish Lady Merrion would 
dine at a sensible: hour. It makes the evenings so 
long to have finished dinner by eight o'clock, or soon 
after. Doesn’t it seem ridiculous?” 

“Vere: ” 

Until the last few weeks he had dined at mid-day 
ever since he could remember; but he was not going 
to say so to Lilian. Argument at home on the subject 
of the dinner-hour had led to his leaving the paternal 
roof, and going to stay at an hotel at Folksleigh, from 
whence he rode out at least once a day to hover around 
Merrion Court. His inward resolve to break with 
Margaret had also induced him to make this change ; 
he did not fancy having to listen to home-truths on 
his conduct. 
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“ Very ridiculous,” he repeated. * ihat’s where the 
advantage of staying at an hotel comes in: you can 
choose your own hours. My people are old-fashioned, 
you know, and keep to old-fashioned ways e 

“Tike Lady Merrion,’ she interrupted, with a 
ravishing smile. 

“Exactly. Only rather more so, you know. I had 
been away from it for so long that I simply could not 
settle down in the old groove.” 

“And so you went to an hotel? How wise of you! 
And now [ am keeping you from your dinner ¥ 

“[ don’t dine till nine,” he said, trying to imitate 
Jack Merrion’s careless manner, and exaggerating it 
so ridiculously as. to make it hard for his companion 
to keep her countenance. Then, suddenly growing 
earnest, he added: “I'd rather shift the time to mid- 
night than lose the chance of a talk with you—all 
alone, too!” 

“How good of you to say that! And almost as if 
you really meant it. Youdid mean it? Then let us 
have a walk, shall we ?—just for half an hour. Jack 
is away, you know, and I was feeling fearfully bored 
when | came out to look for Ethel.” 

* Merrion isn’t back, then?” 

“He won’t be here until to-morrow. Awfully unkind 
of him to stay so long, for he does try to amu<e me; 
which is more than can be said for his mother. I 
wish you were staying at the Court, Mr. Ensor.” 

The words and the sudden sweep upwards of the 
long lashes, giving him the full benefit of her well- 
managed eyes, made Walter feel g:iddy with a sudden 
ecstasy of joy. He could not make any reply; but 
Lilian forgave him his silence for the sake of the 
pleasure it afforded her to see her power over him. 

She led the way to a part of the grounds equally 
out of sight of the windows and of the lane, along 
which Ethel would soon appear with the servant who 
had been despatched to fetch her. Caring as little for 
the misery she was preparing for this man as for the 
fact that she was keeping him from his dinner, Lilian 
kept him by her, talking to her,and falling still more 
deeply in love with her, for the best part of an hour, 
when she suddenly yrew tired of him, and sent him in 
search of the horse he had left tethered to a tree to 
await his pleasure. 

Very reluctantly he wished her “Good-night,” and 
went, as completely her slave as if she had bought 
and paid for his heart, his brains, and his conscience. 

His shortest way to Folksleigh led past Mead Farm. 
Usually he chose a longer route, in order to avoid the 
possibility of meeting Margaret; but to-night, once 
away from the witchery of Lilian Vanghan’s presence, 
he recognised the fact that he was exceedingly 
hungry, and if he did not make haste, everything set 
before him at the hotel would be cooked beyond all 
hope of being eatable. So he chose the shorter way, 
riding past Mead Farm with his head down, and 
casting only a shamefaced sidelone glance across the 
fields to the house where he had once been so welcome. 

The moon was nearly full, and sufficiently started 
on her nightly course to light up the scene very 
clearly. Ensor’s heart beat uncomfortably as he saw 
Margaret Lane standing at the gate where they had 
stood together sa often. 








His thoughts went back a few weeks—was it ouly 
weeks? it seemed years—to the last evening he had 
spent at the Farm, when Margaret had taxed him 
with being false to her a second time, and he—coward 
as he knew himself to be—had acknowledged his 
faithlessness, anxious only to be free to worship 
Lilian Vaughan. 

Yet, how grand Margaret had looked in her scorn of 
him! Her indignation lent life to her eyes and 
colour to her cheeks; and he had said to himself that 
if she had always looked like that he would not have 
been tempted to admire another woman. It was his 
misfortune, of course, and Margaret's fault, that he 
had not been true to her—at least, so it had appeared 
that night. But now, on looking back, all seemed 
different. For a few moments he saw his conduct in 
its real light; he knew himself for a miserable 
poltroon, not woithy a second thought from such a 
woman as Margaret Lane. For a moment he was 
tempted to ride back and tell her so, and ask her for- 
giveness. But the better mood passed; he was not 
really penitent, only remorseful, and wroth with the 
circumstances which forced him to play a shabby 
part in his life-drama. 

He rode on, putting his willing horse to its best 
speed ; and thoughts of Margaret Lane soon vanished 
to give room for speculation as to whether his dinner 
would be irretrievably spoilt. Free from the fascina- 
tion of Lilian Vaughan’s immediate presence, this 
man could still feel that dinner was a thing by no 
means to be despised. 

Margaret had recognised him in the moonlight as 
he passed. She listened, her lips curling in a cold 
smile, until the sound of his horse’s hoofs died away 
in the distance. Fortunately for her, Nature had cast 
her in a very temperate mould. Had she possessed a 
tenth part of Nita Mainwaring’s passionate warmth, 
she would have suffered far more actual pain; but 
then, probably, she would not have forgiven Walter 
Ensor’s first desertion, and so she would have been 
spared the bitterness of being betrayed a second time. 
Nature provides compensation for all her children. 

Margaret’s heart was more bitter than aching as 
she watched her faithless lover disappear in the 
moonlit distance. She despised him—oh! how 
thoroughly she despised him!—and yet she despised 
herself more for having believed in him. Love—the 
calm. enduring affection she had felt for him so many 
years—was dead ; she would never care for him again; 
if he returned to her humbled to the dust in self- 
abasement she would spurn him as she would spurna 
creature of a lower world. She had often been called 
cold—Juanita herself had thought her so—-and she had 
the lefty pyrity of such natures, which are capable of 
infinite pity and tenderness as long as they can respect 
the person to whom their affection is given. but they 
know nothing of the yearning fondness for a fallen 
ideal: with them, where to honorr is impossible, to 
love is also impossible. 

Margaret said to herself that she had wasted her 
youth in being faithful to Walter Ensor. She did not 
realise that if she had neglected her duty to her 
father, and had married Walter years before, and 
gone to Canada with him, not only would she have 
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placed it beyond his power to throw her over, but 
she would have braced and strengthened him for the 
part he had to play in life: she would have made a 
different man of him, in fact. Whereas, the wife he 
had chosen had only served to enervate him ; and he 
returned to England far less of a man than he had 
left it. It was well for Margaret Lane that she did 
not know her power of influencing those around her, 
or she might have questioned herself as to the possi- 
bility of performing a duty with such excess of con- 
scientiousness as to leave another duty undone. But 
Walter Ensor had gone away of his own free will— 
nobody had compelled him to leave England. Had 
he been content to stay in the oid home, Margaret 
—in her character of wife—would have done him a 
world of good. But she would not have been the 
Margaret who, as her old father called to her from 
the porch now, put her past out of her mind, and 
went in to minister lovingly to him. Her sorrow had 
embittered her only to the man who had been the 
cause of it; to the rest of her little world she was 
still gentle and thoughtful above measure. 

“Seems to me,” observed Mr. Lane, 
his evening chat with his daughter, “seems to me 
little Nita has deserted us. When was she here last?” 

* About three weeks or a month ago,” replied Mar- 
garet, looking out of the window 
fields ; “perhaps she is busy. 
weeks to her wedding-day.” 

“Ah! maybe. I didn’t think of that.’ Mr. Lane 
changed the subject, considering thata wedding might 
not be a welcome topic of conversation to his daughter. 

As so frequently happens when a person has been 
spoken of in that way, Nita appeared at the Farm 
next day. 


as he enjoyed 


across the lonely 
It wants only seven 


From her usual post over the porch, Margaret saw 
her coming through the fields, and noticed the weary 
droop of the head, the lagging footsteps—so unlike 
Juanita. 

She put down her work—something for the church 
it was, this time, undertaken at Mr. Venning’s urgent 
request--and went to meet her friend. 

Undoubtedly, there was something wrong. Nita 
was pale, and her eyes looked heavy, as if she had not 
slept well of late. 

But Margaret said nothing, except, “We were 
wondering only last night if you meant to give us 
up altogether.” 

“T could not come, Margaret, while I was happy 
and you were not.” 

It was an eloquent little speech, capable of only 
one interpretation. 

“Come in and tell me all about it,” said Margaret, 
with a mist before her eyes which her own trouble 
had failed to bring. She had prognosticated evil, and 
not good, of Nita’s engagement, and she had been 
right ; but not a word of this escaped her now. 

She settled herself once more to her work, and Nita, 
drawing a hassock close to her, sat on that and rested 
her head against her friend’s knee. 

“He will never love me now, Margaret ; ought I to 
marry him?” 

Margaret started, in spite of former experiences of 
Nita’s suddenness in her confidential moods, 
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“Tell me all about it, dear,” she repeated, anxious to 
gain time to think of the best advice to give. 

* There is nothing to tell,” sighed Nita. “He never 
has cared for me, you know. I told you he did not 
care for me when he asked me to marry him. You 
thought, then, I was not doing right to accept him— 
didn’t you. Margaret? But he said I could make him 
happy; he said it as if he meant it, too.” 

“ And now he has told you he made a mistake ; that 
he overrated your powers? ” 

“Ohno! He hasn’t said a word.” 

“Who has, then?” 

“Noone. But he is so friendly with her ; they are 
often together ; and I know he did care for her once— 
years ago.” 

“For whom?” 
had missed seeing 


In her quiet home-life Margaret 

Mrs. Vaughan’s endeavours to 
fascinate every man who crossed her path, and she 
knew nothing of Lyon’s past history. 

“Mrs. Vaughan.” Nita’s voice dropped to a 
whisper. “Something happened to part them—he 
won't tell me what until we are married, for fear I 
shall throw him over, he says—and she married Mr. 
Vaughan, who was some sort of cousin to Sir John 
Merrion, and a great favourite with Lady Merrion. 
That is how she came to stay at the Court—Mrs. 
Vaughan, I mean; and now she is making him like 
her again.” 

“Trying to, you mean.” Margaret began to under- 
stand at last that this wasa case of grievous jealousy— 
where a young innocent girl mistrusted herself when 
put in the scale with a beautiful woman of the world. 
* Women like Mrs. Vaughan—she has been here, and I 
studied her well—are not happy unless they are trying 
to break some silly man’s heart. You know she has 
robbed me of Walter? If he had been worth the 
trust I placed in him, her wiles would have had no 
effect on him. He is a very different man from Mr. 
Armytage.” 

“Yes, of course. 
Margaret.” 

“Granted, my dear; so are you.” 

“Oh, Margaret! The idea of comparing me to 
her.” 

“T should never think of doing such a thing. I 
would as soon compare a wild rose with an exotic 
plant; one is nature’s work, the other man’s—to a 
great extent, at least. ‘to a weak-minded man like 
Walter Ensor Mrs. Vaughan is bound to be wholly 
irresistible ; he has yielded to her fascination, and she 


But she is so perfectly lovely, 


will break his heart for him very thoroughly. But 
Mr. Armytage is another matter altogether. Left to 


himself, I don’t deny it is possible he might have 
returned to his old allegiance ; but engaged to a girl 
like you—his wedding-day close at hand, too—i say 
he couldn’t do it, Nita! Lyon Armytage could not 
be false if he tried. It is natural you should fear her 
influence over him, particularly if—as you imply— 
she goes out of her way to exert it; yet, I maintain, 
you need not fear in the least. All you have to do is 
to fight her with her own weapons.” 

“What do you mean?” Nita sat up and looked at 
the pale earnest face of the woman who had lived all 
her life in that farm-house, yet proceeded to give 
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advice that proved her to have a thorough knowledge him think iv. But I will be different now—so 


of men and women, different! Oh, you darling!” 
“JT presume she is all smiles and amiability to Mr. “Now, don’t go and overdo it!” exclaimed Mar- 
Armytage?” garet, submitting patiently to the caresses lavished on 





“* He will never 1ove me now, Margaret; ought I to marry him?’”—p. 248. 


Nita nodded assent, beginning to colour slowly, for her. “I never met with such an impetuous creature 


she knew what the next question would be. in my life. If that is how you purpose welcoming 
“And you, Nita? Are you sweet and affectionate Mr. Arraytage when he comes to fetch you by-and- 
to him, or——?” by——” 
Nita sprang up and threw her arms round Mar- “He won't come!” interrupted Nita, returning to 
giret’s neck. her lowly seat. 
“You dear old thing! How clever youare! Per- “ Why won't he come?” 
haps it is all my fault, after all. I have been so “T told him he needn’t,” colouring again, and very 


horrid to him lately! He has been as patient as hotly now. “I told him he could go and spend the 
possible, thinking, I know, that I have been worrying evening at Merrion Cour‘*.” 
about ‘the other man’ not liking me. And I have let “Nita! Well, if you behave as childishly as that, I 
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don't wonder he may pretend to prefer Mrs. Vaughan’s 
society—may really do so, in fact. She would never 
send him to her rival with such foolish words. You 
deserve to be unhappy, you ridiculously absurd little 
thing !” 

“Yes, I think I do. Margaret. I wish I had come 
to you before. There is no one else to talk to me so 
sensibly.” 

* How about Mrs. Warren?” 

“T have not seen her for an age—to talk to, I mean. 
I couldn't tell her what I have told you; she would 
not understand, either. How would you behave to 
Mrs. Vaughan, if you were me?” 

* How does she behave to you?’ 

* As if she were my bosom friend. 
and honey.” 

“Then she means mischief; and you must mean 
mischief too ; so you must be all sugar and honey to 
her, Nita. Mrs. Vaughan is not the sort of woman to 
waste her sweetness on her own sex unless she means 
to do them an injury.” 

“I don’t know,” Nita spoke doubtfully. “She can 
be really nice and kind. She—she punished Ethel 
one day unjustly ; and, to make amends, she bought 
Ben Ward’s donkey and gave it to the child; she was 
really nice over that. I was behind the scenes, and 
knew all about it.” 

“I am very glad to hear she is kind to that poor 
little child ; that is certainly a point in her favour. 
We all possess a virtue of some sort, you know.” 

* Yours is entire goodness of heart!” said Nita 
warmly. “Who but you would have troubled to 
show me that my trouble has been mostly of my own 
making, when you have your own worries to think 
about ?” 

“T am all right.” declared Margaret hastily. “I 
have ceased to suffer over that affair, Nita; only I 
don’t want to talk about it,even to you. Just look 
at the rain; and every window in the house wide 
open! Come and help me shut them, there’s a 
dear !” 

“This is nice weather you’ve brought with you, 
Miss Nita,” grumbled Mr. Lane, as they sat down to 
tea. “ How do you suppose my strawberries will like 
this heavy rain?” 

“Tt is not my fault, Mr. Lane; it was fine enough 
when I started. Oh!” 

At that “Oh!” Margaret looked out of window, and 
smiled as she beheld Lyon Armytage arriving in the 
time-honoured chaise drawn by a pair of donkeys— 
one a ragged-looking animal which had replaced 
Achitophel, and the other belonging to Mrs. Banks, the 
vreengrocer, by the aid of which she was wont to 
carry her fruit and vegetables to her much-scattered 
customers. 

It was a comical-looking turn-out, and Lyon looked 
comical too, macintoshed up to his ears, one hand 
steadying the large umbrella Nita was in the habit 
of taking when she went sketching. 

Mr. Lane rose and hurried out to the stables to see 
that his visitor was not kept waiting ; donkeys and 
chariot were handed over to one of the farm-hands, 
and Lyon, without his macintosh, was brought in to 
have some tea, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


“BEN was in one of his rare rages.”’ he explainel 
when Nita had chaffed him a bit on his very stylish: 
equipage ; and Margaret noticed how the brightness in 
the girl’s tone, and the half-shy, wholly sweet 
apology—if it might be called suech—in her face and 
manner quickly produced in her lover first a pleased 
surprise, and then a corresponding brightness of eyes 
and voice. “ He was too bad even to tell me what it 
was about. ‘The chaise you can get at. and the hass js 
to be had for the catching.’ was all he deigned to say 
tome. Fortunately,as I hastened through the village 
(for I feared lest you should start for home before I 
could get here, Nita), I heard Mrs. Banks tell her 
boy he could put the donkey back in the stable, for 
she shouldn't send to Derry this weather. So I went 
back and bargained with her for her animal, at the 
same time promising the boy sixpence if he ‘d go into 
Ben Ward's field and catch his donkey for me. We 
soon had the two harnessed, though they looked 
rather askance at each other when they found they 
were to run in company: but, either the weather 
depressed them into behaving well; or the blacksmith 
has the monopoly of all available bad temper in the 
neighbourhood to-day, for they came along really very 
creditably. I brought your cloak, Nita, and I don't 
think the chaise got wet—the seat, I mean.” 

Nita’s smile was sufficiené thanks for his thoughtful 
care, until she was alone with him, driving back two 
Edgeley in the old chaise, and nestling close to him 
under the big umbrella which she held in both hands, 

* I did not deserve for you to think of me, Lyon. I 
have been so horrid and disagreeable of late.” 

“Who says so?” asked Lyon, with a quick look at 
the flushed face. 

** Margaret—at least, she has shown me that I have 
been both.” 

* Like her impudence !” 

“No, it isn’t, She has made me almost happy 
again. May I tell you about it, Lyon? I really have 
been nasty, so I ought to try and make up for it by 
telling you what made me so miserable.” 

“Miserable I’ll allow you have been, my sweet- 
heart, and I’ve been sorry enough to see it. But 
you couldn’t be nasty, Nita.” 

“Conldn’t I? Not even if I was silly enough to be 
jealous ?” 

“Jealous of Lilian Vaughan? 
little goose—that is all I can say.” 

“But you know you liked her once, Lyon.” 
whispered words made him start. 

“Who told you so?” 

“No one; but it has been easy to guess that she is 
the woman who made you so unhappy years ago. 
Won't you tell me what it was now, Lyon—that old 
story? You know it won't make any difference tu 
me. And I should never be jealous again if I had 
your whole confidc nce.” 

“T would tell you if I could, Nita—indeed I would. 
I did not think of your guessing at Mrs. Vaughan 
being mixed up with it when I said I would not tell 
you until we are married. I wish I could give you 
the whole history now, dear ; but I have promised I 
will not.” 
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“Whom have you promised?” 

“Mrs. Vaughan.” 

Nita forced back the hot words of jealous reproach 
which rose to her lips; Margaret's lesson was not to be 
forgotten so soon. But her silence made Lyon glance at 
her, and he saw the pain in the eyes looking straight 
ahead. He was touched, and a sudden rush of tender- 
ness filled his heart. He shifted the reins to his right 
hand, passed his left arm round her shoulders, and the 
hand that held the reins raised her face until those 
eyes met his. 

“Nita dear, don’t begin to doubt me again. You 
need not, child ; for all the love I ever had for Lilian 
Vaughan is as dead as ditch-water.” 

It was nota poetical simile ; but it carried the weight 
of conviction to the girl's heart. 

«I won’t doubt you, Lyon; indeed I won't. But— 
tell me why you promised her that?” 

He kept his disengaged arm round her as he replied, 
“T can hardly say how it came about. She waylaid 
me one morning when I was waiting for you. I don't 
want to seem conceited, Nita; but to prevent further 
mischief—further restraint arising between us—I 
must tell you that she ‘happens’ so frequently to be 
walking in the fields this side of Hurstleigh when I 
go to meet you of a morning, that I cannot help 
seeing she wants to make opportunities of talking to 
me. I have excused myself from meeting you more 
than once lately in order to avoid her.” 

“And J thought it was because you were getting 
tired of me. Go on, Lyon.” 

“You are a silly little thing, Miss Juanita Main- 
waring! A nice sort of wife you'll make, doubting 
your husband at every turn.” 

* T shall never doubt my husband,” she murmured ; 
“because when we are married I shall know this 
wretched story.” 

* Wretched story, indeed! Yon ‘ll think it so when 
you hear it—which you shall, if you like, as we go 
back from church, Nita; the main facts can be told 
in very few words. But to return to my present 
story. One morning, when I came across Mrs. 
Vaughan, looking like a black-robed poppy in the tall 
grass—-it was when the haymaking was beginning-— 
she contrived to lead the conversation back to past 
years, much against my will. But she evidently did 
it on purpose to find out how much you knew ; for at 
last she asked me point-blank if you were aware how 
we came to part—she and [. I said ‘No’ at once; 
adding that I had no intention of telling you until I 
was sure of you. She begged me not to tell youatall; 
but I replied that I should have no secrets from my 
wife. She entreated me to keep just this one thing 
secret; and I felt thankful that I had given you my 
word you should know it some day, or I should surely 
have yielded to her wishes. As it was, I did not, of 
course, do so; and when she found I was determined, 
she asked me to at least keep to my resolution not 
to tell you until we are married. I promised that 
much, but rather reluctantly, for I began to see that 
it would be better for perfect confidence to be 
established between you and myself. Now, all I can 
do is to beg my sweetheart to trust me, and to believe 
that she is very dear and precious to me.” 
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“Am I,Lyon? Really ?* 

But her face was not turned to him, so he lost the 
passionate love-light in her eyes which would have 
told him that he was very dear and precious to her. 

For answer, he kissed her-—her cheek, for she held 
her lips away from him—and then removed his arm 
from her shoulders as they were about to enter the 
village. 

His next words were, “When we are married, I 
shall see if I can’t make you forget Sir John. Do 
you think—tell me the truth, child—do you think 
you will ever be able to care for me at all as you care 
for him?” 

“For Sir John Merrion, do you mean?” a gleam of 
amusement stealing into the still-averted eyes. “I 
am afraid not; the liking I have for you is—is so 
entirely different ——” 

“There, that il do! Don’t trouble to explain.” 

A certain savageness in his tone made her glance 
furtively at him; but he looked more depressed than 
angry, she thought; and a sudden wild hope shot intu 
her heart. He had assured her that his love for Mrs. 
Vaughan was dead, and that she herself “ was very 
dear and precious to him”: could it be possible that 
he loved her—Nita Mainwaring? Several little 
things—words, looks, and actions of Lyon’s—-recurred 
to her memory; and all, combined with that sweet 
assurance and his present manner, tended to convince 
her of the blissful truth: her love was returned as 
fully as it was given. 

How she longed to steal her hand into his. and try 
to undo the effect of her last words—uttered from a 
ridiculous motive, yet wholly true; for how could she 
have the same feeling for a stranger like Sir John as 
she had for her dearly loved Lyon? 

But she had become all at once so shy that she could 
not move a finger to undo the mischief. The blacker 
Lyon looked, the happier she felt; though she hated, 
too, to see him miserable. She tried to speak. but 
that new shyness sealed her lips and rendered her 
unable to say a word; she must trust to finding 
another opportunity to put things right between 
them. 

Before they stopped at Dunleath, Lyon had made a 
successful effort after amiability. He turned to her 
as he pulled up at the gate ; and, though the sight of 
her flushed cheeks and tremulous lips made him long 
to sweep Sir John Merrion from off the face of the 
earth—for, of course, he told himself, her visible 
emotion had all been called forth by his idiotic ques- 
tion concerning her feelings for the baronet—he 
managed to say gently enough, “ Don’t think me a 
bad-tempered wretch, child; but I must own I am dis- 
appointed.” 

Why could she not at least look at him? But that 
new joy, which had brought such sweet bashfulness. 
robbed her of all will-power for the time being. It 
would not last, of course; very soon she would be 
able to look at and speak to him as before ; and then 
she would find a way to make him understand what 
an absurd mistake he had made; and how they would 
laugh over it together ! 

All she was capable of saying, while Lyon held her 
hand to help her out of the chaise, was— 
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“Won't you come in—when you have taken back 
the chaise?” 

“T think not this evening. I want to look over 
some proofs that came this morning.” 

“Oh! Your novel?” 

“Yea.” 

How she wished he would bring them into Dunleath 
and let her see them, or ask her into Ivy Cottage! An 
hour ago she would have suggested one or the other 
course naturally enough, now she simply could not. 
But she thought he might guess how anxious she 
would be to see those proofs. 

On the contrary, he was taking it for granted that 
she felt no interest in them, or she would surely have 
said something more than that cool little “Oh! Your 
novel?” She must have known it was his novel ; 
what other work had he had in hand of late? 

He went away disappointed—terribly disappointed ; 
and she went into Dunleath also terribly disappointed. 
She went straight up to her room, and stood by the 
window to watch him pass after getting rid of the 
donkeys. 

It was some little time before he returned, and then 
Leo was with him, talking rather eagerly. Nita drew 
back, not wishing to be seen; but Lyon had caught 
sight of her, and had noticed she still had her hat on. 
Something prompted him to agree to what Leo 
was asking—that he would come in for ten minutes 
or so, and help him with a difficult problem in Euclid. 

“Tell you what, Leo; I have to be busy this evening. 
If you can give me a corner of the table, I'll bring in 
my work, and then I shall be at hand when you want 
help.” 

“That ’s awfully good of you!” exclaimed the boy. 
‘Shall I go and fetch your traps?” 

“You wouldn’t know what I wanted.” 

So Leo entered alone; and Nita, turning wearily from 
the window, slowly took off her hat and cloak, and 
changed her walking-boots for house-shoes. 

She had closed her window to keep out the rain, so 
she failed to hear familiar footsteps coming up the 
varden path as she left her room. But Leo had left 
the front door open; and, at the foot of the stairs, 
Nita found herself looking with happy eyes at the 
still clouded face of her betrothed. 

“Have you vot it, Lyon? The proof?” 
shyly. 

The gloom disappeared as if by magic as Lyon held 
out a bulky little roll, saying 

“Did you want to seeit?”’ 

“Yes; of course.” 

“Then I’m glad I came in; though that was Leo’s 
doing. He wants me to help him with his Euclid ; 
and I had to go over all this, so I thought I’d bring 
it in, and kill two birds with one stone.” 

“Oh! You didn’t bring the proofs for—for——” She 
stopped, disappointed again, and shy, too, once more. 

“For you to see? My dear child, you didn’t seem 
to care a scrap about them when I told you just now. 
You knew I'd have broaght them in an instant if I 
had guessed you were really interested.” 

“You ought to have guessed,” she whispered, 
turning her engagement ring round and round, her 
eyes fixed on it. 


she asked 
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“TI suppose I ought. But I seem to be always 
making mistakes now—where your thoughts are con- 
cerned. I thought it was going to be all right be- 
tween us just now as we came along the lanes; but 
now—you are not jealous again, are you, Nita?” 

Here was her opportunity. With beating heart, 
she cast one swift glance at him, murmuring, “No, 
J am not! But somebody else is, and it’s just as 
ridiculous 

The last three words were inaudible. Her courage 
had taken to itself wings, and she appeared to follow 
its example, for she flew across the little hall to the 
dining-room door, just as Leo, grown tired of waiting, 
opened it to see what kept Mr. Armytage so long 
outside. 

“Oh. it’s you, ma’am?—though I might have 
guessed! I can’t budge an inch, Mr. Armytage.” 

Neither, for full three minutes, could his temporary 
tutor; for Lyon could do nothing but wonder at his 
sweetheart’s peculiar and somewhat erratic behaviour. 

Leo got through with his Euclid at last, but the 
proofs suffered sadly. They contained an interesting 
love-story, with a certain amount of psychological 
speculation on love and its varieties, and its influence 
on the human brain and character; and yet the 
undoubtedly clever writer of the story contained in 
those proof-sheets was compelled to acknowledge him- 
self all in the dark as far as his own love-story and 
the varying moods of his own sweetheart were con- 
cerned. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE frivolous selfish nature was stirred at last. 
Lilian Vaughan had often said to herself that her 
child was an encumbrance, and if it should please 
Heaven for Ethel to die, she should not be broken- 
hearted. 

Now, it pleased Heaven that little Ethel should be 
dangerously ill. Nurses are apt to be careless when 
they know that parents are not very fond; and, 
through sheer carelessness, Ethel had caught a severe 
chill, which brought her to death’s door. 

The first thing which told Lilian how dear the poor 
neglected little maiden had grown to her was the 
pang she felt when the child, in her feverish restless- 
ness, pushed her aside. and called for “ Miss Main- 
waring.” Ethel refused to take her physic from the 
nurse who had been engaged to attend to her, would 
not take it from her own nurse, still less from her 
mother. 

“Miss Mainwaring ! 
was the ceaseless cry. 

Dr. Dormer said, at last, that Nita had better be 
sent for. 

“T won’t answer for the consequences if the fever 
gets much higher,” he told “ilian ; “and this excite- 
ment is likely to make it so. I am going back to 
Edgeley ; shall I ask Miss Mainwaring to come?” 

“She may not like—she may not be able to,” was 
the hesitating reply. Lilian e:cssed that Nita knew 
only too well of late how she had tried to make 
Lyon Armytage her slave as of yore. 

* Well, my dear madam,” said the doctor bluntly, “if 
the child dies, you must consider yourself responsible 


I want Miss Mainwaring!” 
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—unless you satisfy this desire she has for Miss Main- 
waring’s presence.” 

“How shockingly plain-spoken!” Lilian shivered. 
“T am not used to your country ways, Dr. Dormer. 
Of course, Miss Mainwaring must come, if she will; 
but I must write and ask her in a proper manner. 
Lady Merrion will allow one of the grooms to take 
the note, or will send a carriage for her.” 

Dr. Dormer went off, mentally fuming at the 
“heartless idiocy” of playing with the proprieties 
while death waited without; but he did not under- 
stand the exact state of things between Lilian 
Vaughan and Juanita Mainwaring ; nor had he any 
idea how recent an inmate motherly anxiety was of 
the young widow’s heart. That 
anxiety was, as yet, but an un- 


“Yes, dear, you ought to go. 
Nita?” 

“ How can I tell? I must judge when I get there 
what is right for me to do.” 

She went in search of her stepmother, to inform 
her of what had happened. Mrs. Mainwaring was 
flustered by the suddenness of the summons, but 
“supposed Nita was right—Nita was sure to be 
right.” 

She and Lyon Armytage stood by the gate, watching 
the brougham out of sight as it bore Nita away. 

“She is so strong, so dependable!” sighed Mrs. 
Mainwaring. “I love her very dearly—as dearly as if 
she were my own daughter. But I am glad she is not 


But you won't stay, 





welcome guest —a. most un- 
familiar one; it was not likely 
it would immediately oust the 
older residents, the oldest of all 
being selfishness. 

But the note to Nita was 
written, setting forth how very 
ill Ethel was, and how anxious 
for Miss Mainwaring’s presence : 
not a word did it contain of en- 
treaty from Ethel’s mother that 
Nita would come at once and 
bring peace to the suffering child. 
Deep down in that selfish heart 
was a hope that Miss Mainwaring 
would take offenee at the wording 
of the note, and refuse to come. 

Little knew Lilian Vaughan of 
her rival’s nature. Nita was 
about to start for a walk with 
Lyon when the brougham sent 
by Lady Merrion stopped at the 
gate, and Mrs. Vaughan’s note 
was handed to Miss Mainwaring. 

The walk had been looked for- 
ward to by both Nita and Lyon. 
They had not met since the even- 
ing—nearly a week ago now— 
when he had driven to Mead 
Farm in the rain to fetch her. 
On really getting to work at his 
proofs next morning, he had 
found something so seriously 
wrong that he felt a personal 
interview with the printer was 
necessary to put things right, so 
started at once for town, and was 
delayed there longer than he had 
expected. He hardly knew how 
much he had wished for another 
talk with Nita until, after read- 
ing Lilian’s note, she handed it 
to him, saying— 

“T must goat once, Lyon. I 
had no idea the poor child was 
so ill,” 

He resented the wording of the 
note; but he knew she was right. 
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—for your sake, Lyon; she might have taken after 
me; and then, what would you have done?” 

Which struck Lyon Armytage as being so comical 
an idea that he laughed aloud as he turned away and 
entered his own house to try and forget his disap- 
pointment in work. 

Mrs. Warren called to him throueh the window as 
|.e went slowly up the garden with his head bent low. 

“What is the matter, Lyon! Where has Nita 
gone?” 

He told her; and she commented on Ethel’s illness 
after her own fashion. 

“| wonder it has never happened before—poor 
neglected bairn! Now [suppose she will die, and the 
heartless butterfly who owns her will be glad.” 

* Don’t speak so harshly, Aunt Sybil. For all you 
can tell, Lilian may love her child ; I should like to 
think she does.” 

Aunt Sybil gave him a quick look as he passed 
into the house. Taking up the cudgels for Lilian 
Vaughan! What might this mean? 

But it was not of Lilian that Lyon was thinking as he 
entered his study. The face dwelling in his memory 
belonged to his affianced wife ; and he was thinking 
of her words and of her conduct in the emergency 
that had just occurred— 

“TI must judge when I get there what is right for 
ine to do.” 

Simple words, but brave ones. He knew she did 
not like Mrs. Vaughan, nor trust her; but she had 
put personal feeling aside when duty and generosity 
demanded her presence at Merrion Court. And Mrs, 
Mainwaring had said, “Nita was sure to be right.” 
lle began’ to analyse the character of the girl who had 
promised to marry him. Hitherto, he had been con- 
tent to admire her riante face; content to feel that 
her society was pleasant to him; and that he looked 
forward with satisfaction to the time when she would 
be his wife. Now he began to understand that the 
beauty of her unselfish disposition was even more 
attractive than her pretty face and her lovely eyes. 
He considered how patient she was with her step- 
mother’s little weaknesses, how attentive to her 
wishes, and how kind to the boys. Sometimes hasty, 
perhaps. and inclined to absurd jealousy—as in the 
case of himself and Lilian ; but who is without fault 
in this world ? 

“Not myself, that’s certain'” he muttered. “The 
question is, Am I worthy of her? The child I thought 
to win, to p! 7e as a barrier between Lilian and 
inyself—the h d with pretty face and dainty grace- 
ful ways, a young thing to mould as I please—where 
She only existed ‘in the blindness of my 
imagination. All the time she was the Nita she is 
now: independent, helpful, strong, unselfish. What 
does she see in me, I wonder, that she should be 
willing to give herself to me? She loves Sir John 
Merrion ; but she is not the sort of girl to marry one 
man out of pique because another will not care for 
her. And Lilian implies that he does care for her. 
Ought I to let him know that his suit would not be 
unwelcome? Ought Ito give her uptohim? If I 
am to be worthy of her I must copv her forgetful- 
ness of self, and sacrifice my own inclination in order 
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to benefit others. But can I give her 
Would life be worth living without her ’” 

Again the piguante face appeared vividly to his 
mental vision, and his pulses throbbed a trifle quickly, 
Then all at once the light shone full into his heart— 
the dazzling light of truth. He loved her—loved her 
with the passionate devotion of his manhood: a feeling 
quite as strony as, and infinitely superior to, the blind 
adoration he had felt for Lilian Vaughan, though 
that had had the power to temporarily wreck his life 
when she proved false to him. There had been 
nothing ennobling in that love. In order to forget her, 
he had plunged into wild dissipation, had taken to 
drink and to gambling, until a few words from a man, 
who pitied him with almost heavenly pity, had shown 
him to what depths he had fallen, how degraded « 
thing he was becoming. 

Then he had raised himself out of the mire, and had 
broken away from evil companions, to seek repentance 
and amendment in this peaceful village. 

Ought he to have told Nita of this’? He had con- 
sidered the story unsuitable for her innocent ears ; he 
had feared it would turn her against him. 
his lips were sealed by that promise to the woman 
who had been the cause of it all: sealed until Nita 
was his wife. Would she turn from him, then? He 
might tell her of his degradation if he withheld the 
particulars of the cruel treachery which had driven 
him to it; but that would be only condemning himself 
past all hope of her toleration. If he might not 
plead his defence he had better be silent entirely. 
Yet he hated the thought of silence—of any secret 
between them—now his heart was throbbine in its 
awakened knowledge of the great Jove that filled it. 
He wanted to feel at one with Nita: to have nothing 
of his past life hidden from her. 

For nearly an hour he revelled in the blissful con- 
sciousness of the fresh strong love he felt himself 
capable of feeling for the girl who was to be his wife 
—a love that honoured and reverenced her as all true 
love must honour and reverence its object. But then 
across his great joy fell the shadow of a greater pain: 
the pain of knowing that to prove himself worthy of 
her he must think first of her happiness. 

She did not love him ; she loved Sir John Merrion. 

He must give her up to the man she loved. His 
first impulse was to go to Sir John and tell him that 
the girl’s heart was in his keeping; but he reflected 
that this was hardly fair to Nita. She had begged 
him never to mention to the baronet that she loved 
him. And her wish should be observed—in this, as in 
all things. It was to her that he must go; to her that 
he must speak the words that would lose her to him 
for ever. He had already once offered to release her, 
and she had refused to take back her promise ; but he 
had only done it in a half-hearted kind of way. Now 
he would do it thoroughly : he would keep all signs 
of his deep love inthe background: she must not guess 
how mueh he cared for her, or she would again refuse 
to take her one chance of happiness. 

There was nothing despondent about the man, in 
spite of his resolve, as he presently left the house and 
struck across the fields in the direction of Merrion 
Court, hoping to meet Nita as she returned. He guessed 
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she would prefer to walk after spending an hour cor 
more in a sick-room. 

His purpose gave him strength to hold his head 
high as he walked rapidly across field after field ; 
put the strength suddenly left him, and his pur- 
pose grew weak when, on nearing Merrion Court. he 
caught sight of Nita in earnest conversation with his 
rival. 

They stood at the little gate opening on to the lane 
—-the gate used frequently of late by Walter Ensor. 
Sir John Merrion seemed about to ride. His horse 
stood just outside; the baronet held his crop in 
his left hand, the right was pressing Nita’s fingers 
with a cordiality that looked something more to the 
jealous eyes of the man advancing, unseen, towards 
them. 

Nita had just given Sir John a written list of things 
she would require; for she had decided to remain 
with Ethel for a few days at least. The child's 
pleasure at seeing her had been equalled by the 
docility with which she took the physic Nita was 
asked to give her. Every whispered wish of Nita’s 
was obeyed without a murmur; and the nurse had 
said plainly that Miss Mainwaring’s presence acted 
like magic on the wee patient. 

So she decided to stay : to forget her distrust of the 
mother in her attention to the child. 

When Sir John heard that a groom was to be 
despatched to Dunleath to inform. Mrs. Mainwaring 
that her step-daughter would not return that night, 
and to ask for a few things she would require, he 
said he was riding into Edgeley—having an appoint- 
ment to play chess with the Rev. Mark Vennings 
—and he would call at Dunleath himself; the 
groom could follow and fetch what Miss Mainwaring 
required. 

Jack Merrion felt great admiration for the girl's 
unselfish kindness in remaining with Ethel; he had 
watched ‘* Lilian’s little game” for weeks past, and 
had heartily wished she would leave Nita’s “ fellow ” 
alone, and content herself with Ensor’s blind worship. 
That was why he offered to call at Dunleath and see 
Mrs. Mainwaring, 

“T will satisfy her that you are all right, Miss 
Mainwaring; and if you’ll let me have the list of 
what you require, I’ll take it, and then the things 
will be ready by the time Sam gets there, and you 
won't have to wait so long.” 

She thanked him, and acceded to his request 
when he asked her to stroll down to the gate with 
him for a breath of fresh air before returning to the 
sick-room. She wanted to send a message to Lyon, 
or a little note, and did not feel inclined to give 
either in Lilian’s presence. But there was no time 
to write a note; all she could do was to say, as she 
stood by the little gat-, Sir John holding her hand 
the while—“If you meet Mr. Armytage, tell him I 
was sorry to miss our walk.” 

Jack Merrion nodded, and rode off, looking very 
bright and content ; and Nita, after watching him for 
a@ moment, returned to the house. 

Lyon —silly. jealous fellow !—let her go; and him- 
self returned to Edgeley. keeping well under the 
hedge until Sir John was out of sight. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
LITTLE Ethel very nearly died. 

Dr. Dormer declared afterwards that Nita had 
saved her life. Nita herself said it was Ethel’s for- 
tunate liking for her which they must thank, not 
anything she had been able to do. 

But the poor mite was very, very ill before the 





change came which made her nurses rejoice—each 
with a different feeling. The professional nurse was 
pleased, because it always gratified her to see science 
and skill triumph over the “dread enemy.” Nita was 
glad, because it seemed to her sad that so young a life 
should be quenched before it had tasted of the world’s 
best gifts; for life is worth living to the majority of 
us. or we should not be so loth to die. And last, but 
aot least, Ethel’s mother rejoiced that her child was 
spared to her, because she had learned her lesson at 
last—the lesson motherhood should teach in its earliest 
hours. Never again would little Ethel shrink from 
her fairy-like mother. The first time the child noticed 
the change is worth recording. Nita had gone for a 
walk in the grounds, the nurse was resting, and 
Lilian was in sole charge of the wee patient. 

Echel did not look very pleased when she awoke 
from a short sleep to make this discovery; but her 
disappointment turned to surprise when her mother 
bent over her and kissed her lovingly, whispering— 
“ What does my darling want?” 

Ethel was about to say “ Miss Mainwaring.” but she 
was too weak to feel great surprise and to speak at 
the same moment; and before she could recover from 
her surprise the kiss was repeated, and her little 
hand was fondled tenderly by her mother. 

When at last the pale lips opened, they murmured— 
*“T wish I could always be ill.” 

Lilian understood, and her face flushed. It was 
only what she must expect—remarks of that sort— 
but she did not like it. Her newly awakened love by 
no means remodelled her whole character. For a 
moment she was tempted to leave the child: but 
a better feeling conquered, and she said softly— 
“ Would you like always to be ill. dear?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“But why? Tell me the truth, Ethel; do not be 
afraid. Is it because I am different?” 

“ Yes, mamma.” 

“T thought so. Shall I tell you why I am different, 
flear? I thought I was going to lose my little Ethel ; 
and I have discovered—what I did not know before— 
that I love her very dearly : better than anything else 
in all the world.” 

“Then I’m glad I didn’t die.” The tiny face bright- 
ened. “I heard Dr. Dormer say he thought I should 
die; and I wished I might. It was only ‘cause 
of Miss Mainwaring that I didn’t want to; and I can’t 
have her always. But if you are going to like me, 
mamma, that will make it all different.” 

“Love you, dear, not like,” corrected Lilian, speak- 
ing almost shyly to her young judge. “Now. be a 
good girl and not talk, or Miss Mainwaring will say I 
have tired you, and she will send me away.” 

“You'll like her, too, mamma? And—-I must 
whisper. just once.” 

“ What, my darling?” 
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Lilian bent her ear to the child’s mouth, wondering 
why she had never before known the bliss of feeling 
those little arms about her neck. 

“You won't mind Mr. Armytage liking her best? ” 

Lilian started, the blood flaming over her face. To 
hide her confusion from those baby eyes, she buried 
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to promise to interfere no more with Nita's lover—at 
least, that was what she felt to have been implied in 
her reply to her child’s request. She determined to 
keep her word; perhaps a good action would bribe 
Heaven to forgive her for other things. 

She was conscious of feeling great spiritual elevation 
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“She buried her head in the pillow until she could answer.” 


her head in the pillow until she could answer as Ethel 
wished. 

‘No, dear, I won't mind any more; but that must 
be a secret between you and me.” 

“All right, s’long as you don’t mind. Now Iam 
going to begin to love you, mamma; and I’m going to 
do it thullully !” 

Ethel’s way of showing her love was by practising 
obedience. Her mother wished her not to talk any 
more; so she lay there quietly, looking about the 
room now and then, and sometimes smiling up at 
Lilian—a very happy little maiden at last. 

And Lilian began to experience the discipline of the 
first unselfish love she had ever known. Under its 


influence, she had been led, without time for reflection, 


when, presently, Nita returned with the information 
that Mr. Ensor was in the drawing-room, and Lady 
Merrion hoped Mrs. Vaughan would go and talk to 
him, as she was writing letters, and did not wish to 
be disturbed. 

Down came Lilian with a run from her imagined 
spiritual pedestal. If she had renounced all attempts 
to win Lyon Armytage from Nita, she had not 
promised to renounce flirtation with other men. 

Smiling sweetly. she disengaged her fingers from 
Ethel’s, pressed another kiss or two on the lips 
that smiled back at her, and went down to the 
drawing-room, leaving Nita in charge of the little 
invalid. 

Ethel was tired after her unexpected discovery of 
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the fact that her mother possessed a heart ; her eyes 
closed, and she was soon asleep again. 

This left Nita free to think over a letter she had 
just received from Lyon; one he had written on finding 
that an interview with her did not seem to be an 
immediate possibility. He offered her her liberty in 
carefully chosen words, giving, as his reason, his desire 
that she should be happy. The letter contained no 
word of affection from beginning to end, and Nita 
hardly knew what to make of it. She felt very 
miserable, and longed for Margaret toadvise her. But 
she could not very well go to Margaret, and Margaret 
could certainly not come to her; so, at last, she decided 
tosend a few lines to Lyon, leaving the decision prac- 
tically with himself. 
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This was the little note he eventually received 
from her, in reply to the letter he had written with 
so much pain— 


“DEAR Lyon,—If you still wish to marry me, I am 
willing to be your wife. If you have changed your 
mind, please say so plainly, and I will give you your 
liberty at once. But I fancy you only wrote that 
letter because you thought I might prefer to marry 
someone else. You are quite mistaken—that I should 
never do, under avy circumstances. Please be as frank 
with me as I have been with you, and say if you 
would like to be free.—Yours sincerely, 

“NITA.” 
(To be continued. 


LIBERTY: ITS USE AND SAFEGUARDS. 


BY THE REV. A. B. BOYD CARPENTER, M.A., 
Nis a 14 


Aye V5 

AMES? ERHAPS there are no 
words in the whole 
range of literature 
which give a nobler 
and a truer descrip- 
tion of the possession 
and use of liberty 
than this utterance 
of St. Peter. Free- 
dom is recognised, 
but along with it 
due place is given to 
those dangers and 
temptations which 
must ever accompany 
this, as every other 
possession ; while at the same time provision is 
made for the voluntary and noble acquiescence in 
those moral and spiritual limitations which must 
ever condition liberty itself. Let us, then, take 
these words as suggesting two main thoughts: I. 
—Liberty ; I1.—The Use and Significance of it. 


I.—LIBERTY. 

1. Kurliest References.—No doubt the reference, 
in the first place, is to that liberty of the Gospel 
which distinguished it from Judaism or the old 
Mosaic law. The old legal dispensation acted 
with a twofold restraint. In the first place, it 
acted on the individual in the demands which it 
made on his obedience, restraining its subjects by 
what it forbade and. by what it commanded, so 
that no man could feel the sense of a full freedom, 
but rather the presence of a perpetual legal 
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“As free, and not using your liberty for a cloke of maliciousness, but as the servants 
of God.”—1 St. PETER ii. 16. 


bondage. In the second place, it showed its 
restraining influence in the area of its action, for 
to a great extent it marked off the subjects of its 
law from the rest of mankind, and so formed a 
barrier, a sort of legal fence, which parted them 
from the nations and peoples outside. 

Then came the Gospel, that more spiritual and 
truly manly dispensation, with its great rush of 
liberty. Law gave way to principle, pupilage 
to manhood, contracted interests to world-wide 
fellowship. But with that freedom came danger : 
the danger of excess, of self-assertion, of even 
licence. And against these the early teachers had 
to raise their warnings, and even to contend. 

2. But this early application and experience was 
no uncommon or exceptional one. It was an 
example and an illustration of a very common 
danger and a very common experience. The early 
Christians were tempted to excess, not because 
they had been Jews and had become Christians, 
but because they were men of like passions with 
the rest of mankind ; and because the same con- 
ditions, temptations, human impulses, were with 
them, as they are with every man. 

(a.) There is a great freedom opex to man, but a 
freedom which does not belong to man completely 
nor at once. Within certain wide limits, man has 
a great area of freedom. Physically, socially, 
providentially, man cannot do all he likes, but 
within a wide area he has a liberty so great that 
few of us in our daily life are ever brought up 
sharply by obstacles and reminded that we are 
hedged about by hindrances. It is only when we 
atteyipt the impossible, or the extraordinary, or 
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the selfishly undesirable, or trespass upon the 
rights and liberties of others, that we realise with 
any degree of force that we are not absolutely 
free. 

(b.) Now, this liberty, great as it is, is not attain- 
able at once ; we enter upon it gradually, often 
slowly. There is childhood turning to manhood, 
when there comes freedom, the falling-off of 
restraints, until the wider area of liberty becomes 
at the man’s disposal; but this is reached only 
after the lapse of the years of childhood, and boy- 
hood, and youth. Or again, look at what is called 
success in life, when the man becomes more and 
more his own master, and the resources of life 
become more and more his ; but this, too, is gained 
in the vast majority of cases after years of toil —it 
may be of privation, certainly of service. 

Or, once more, take political freedom, when the 
nation or mankind reaches out toward democratic 
freedom. The Jaw relaxes, liberty increases, until 
all tests and unnecessary restraints are removed, 
and men within a very wide area are permitted 
to be a law unto themselves. But here, too, 
liberty is gained not so much at once or by leaps 
and bounds as— 

“Where freedom slowly broadens down, 
From precedent to precedent.” 

(c.) Thus, we have seen that a great freedom is 
open to man, and that this freedom is not attain- 
able at once, but rather gradually. The question 
now presents itself as to the extent of that liberty. 

As regards the individual. He has liberty, even 
when he treads upon forbidden ground, when he 
violates what is just, and when even he runs 
counter to the limits of his physical, and mental, 
and moral nature. It is true that sooner or later 
the violated law will vindicate itself, and the 
sinner lose more than he appears to have gained. 
Nevertheless, he is free to violate these laws. 
The laws will avenge themselves, but with a 
vengeance not of inviolable law, but of law 
already actually disobeyed. 

So with regard to the rights and interests of 
others. Beyond a certain point. his fellow-men 
will step in and restrain his liberty of action, and 
by pains and penalties contract his freedom. But 
up to this point the individual has a wide field 
for the exercise of even his selfishness, and, how- 
ever much his fellow-men may disapprove, he can, 
if he likes, still persevere, and disregard their 
interests and opinions. 

Once more, with regard to God. It is true man 
cannot turn back or thwart the great sweep of 
God’s providence, which continues to go its way. 
The individual can no more stop that than he can 
hinder the celestial bodies in their heavenly march 
along their allotted paths. Yet, right or wrong, 
good or evil, wisdom or folly : these he can choose. 
And the great patience of God in allowing man to 
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disregard Him is one of the great solemn facts of 
life. Man’s liberty is great, and the wonder is not 
at man’s lack of freedom ; it is rather the other way: 
how fully and to what an extent he can act as if 
he were his own master. No miracle, no flaming 
angel, no reproving voice pealing from on high, 
no thunderbolt crashing in wrath upon him, no 
indignant message written on the threatening 
vault of heaven. All things continue as before, 
until sometimes men are tempted to think God 
has grown careless, or passed into slumber, or 
ceased to exist. God, even by the discoveries men 
make in the world of physics, and as they carry 
these discoveries further and further into other 
spheres, would seem to lead men to regard them- 
selves as less and less under His restraining in- 
fluence, and as left more and more to themselves, 
to make use of the powers which they find to be at 
play in the world within the reach, and grasp, and 
service of their hands. 

3. But with this liberty comes the temptation 
to misuse it, to abuse it, to make it an occasion of 
evil rather than of good ; and this individually, 
socially, religiously. Individually, by giving 
rein to the passions, yielding to self-indulgence, 
and spending the full vigour of the physical life in 
the pursuit of enjoyment and self-gratification 
without the restraints of duty and the wholesome 
discipline of useful work ; spending all the powers 
of manhood in riotous living, as the prodigal of 
old ; turning liberty into licence. Socially, by 
defying the opinions and claims of others, seeking 
to be remarkable, craving notice by all manner of 
eccentricities, imagining that running counter to 
the judgments of age is proof of independence : in 
a word, giving way to that foolish and frivolous 
spirit to which the poet refers in those sad retro- 
spective lines— 

“When the saddest emotion my bosom had known 

Was pity for those who were wiser than I.” 

Religiously—or rather, irreligiously—by ignor- 
ing God and His claim to our obedience, setting up 
self as the one great object of worship, trying to 
put the little-—aye, very littleh— ‘I am” of man in 
place of the great “I Am” of all the ages, and 
trying to construct life as if there were no higher, 
deeper, wider law than that of the will of the 
individual. And so liberty becomes a cloke of 
maliciousness and an occasion of evil. 

Il.—THE USE 


AND SAFEGUARD OF LIBERTY. 


1. The conditions of the problem are twofold. 
There must be respect for freedom and the re- 
cognition of liberty, on the one hand ; and on the 
other hand, reckless and malicious use of freedom 
must be counteracted. 

These are the two sides of the problem which 
must be kept in view. Extreme methods violate 
both these. On the one hand, if mere restraint be 




















adopted, the result must be a reduction of liberty. 
lf, on the other hand, the absence of all restraint 
be allowed, the result will be the destruction of 
all true freedom, the strong crushing the weak, 
the individual the slave of his passions, and 
confusion, terrorism, tyranny everywhere. 

2. What, then, is to be cone if liberty is to be 
preserved, and yet not abused? Three conditions 
must be fulfilled :-— 

(a.) There must be respect for freedom, not the 
depreciation of it, if anything the enhancing of it : 
the treatment of men as free, whose liberty is a 
great and glorious right which belongs to man as 
man, and which he ought to vaiue, and which 
ought to be preserved at all costs. 

(b.) But that freedom needs to be guided towards 
noble ends to become a great spontaneous power 
which of itself will influence the life aright, and 
direct it towards what is high, and generous, and 
good. This is the more necessary the more 
freedom is granted. Side by side with freedom, 
if it is not to be abused, must be developed the 
spirit of voluntary acquiescence in what is right 
and a conscientious desire for what is best. With- 
out this, freedom may be only self-will, a selfish, 
tyrannical, degrading, and mischievous force. 

(c.) The third condition is the sense of responsi- 
bility ; that as each gift, power, opportunity has 
its corresponding responsibility, so has this free- 
dom ; that liberty is a possession, carrying with 
it its own distinct and imperative duties; that 
the greater the freedom, the greater will be the re- 
sponsibility for its use ; that, in short, liberty carries 
within its very bosom the element of restraint. 

3. Now, this is just what Christianity has done. 
At a critical period in human history, when the 
old order of tyranny and corruption was crum- 
bling, and the ground was being prepared for the 
growth of liberty, Christianity came, implanting 
great principles, awakening the consciousness of 
wrong, and stirring up the love of what is right, 
and true,and good. Thus, as the old restraint of 
the Law passed away, the new spirit of personal 
responsibility, that; great spiritual force, came to 
men; and just because Christianity was this 
spiritual force, it could do what no other power 
did. 1t could do without the old Jewish economy, 
it could sap the foundations of tyranny, it could 
be the promoter of liberty—of a liberty whose 
abuse would be counteracted by the very power 
and teaching which gave it strength. This was 
the work of Christianity which has made it such a 
regenerating, progressive, and ennobling influence 
in the world of history. 

It is this action of Christianity which is illus- 
trated in St. Peter’s words. See how naturally, 
instinctively, and comprehensively he deals with 
the question of liberty. 

“As free”—as if he said, “ You are free, you 
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have been made free, you have a right to be free. 
The old bondage of the Law is gone, gone for ever, 
and the freedom which is yours has been brought 
to you by Christ. It is nothing less than a God- 
given possession.” 

But every possession has its accompanying 
responsibility ; the free man is not the same as the 
irresponsible man. In fact, our responsibility 
increases with our powers, our possessions, our 
gifts, our opportunities. And this very liberty 
involves a great and serious responsibility. You 
are responsible for the very use you make of it. 
And because it may be used for what is base as 
well as for what is good, and just because you are 
free agents, the responsibility as to the use of it 
rests with each one of you. See that you use it 
not as an occasion of evil or excuse for malicious- 
ness. 

What, then, is the great principle and power 
which is to direct each one in the use of this 
liberty? It is the great sense that while you are 
free, you are yet not free. You are free as far as 
external restraint is concerned, but not absolutely 
free as far as moral obligation is concerned. For 
you are to act “as the servants of God.” 

In these words lies the whole root of the 
matter. Liberty is recognised, a service pre- 
sented, but a service which can be given or with- 
held. So, too, a responsibility is inculcated 
which can be recognised, accepted, or rejected, 
but that still remains. 

Liberty is recognised, but a service is presented 
as well; but one which is not enforced, it can 
be given or refused. But these two, liberty and 
service, are connected by a sense of responsibility: 
and that a responsibility which recognises the 
claims of God upon them. It is just this re- 
sponsibility which at once regulates liberty and 
inspires service, and binds the two together in 
a noble life. Not fear, not compulsion, nor 
hope of reward, but a higher feeling, at once 
solemn, noble, hopeful, and joyful, “as servants of 
God.” It is just that which imparts dignity, and 
power, and great gladness to duty, when it is thus 
seen in the light of the great and glorious service 
of God. For it is only as we use our liberty and 
all our powers in obedience to God that we can 
hope and accomplish much. 

While we stand, or try to stand, alone, while 
we reject God as the great end of our service, 
our powers are feeble, and our acts work little 
good, great evil, and weariness or dissatisfaction 
takes the heart out of our labour. But when we 


bring our liberty and all our powers into the 
service of God, all we have, and all we are, and all 
we do become connected with what is best, and, 
falling in with the great work of God, we become 
not only doubly free, but doubly useful and 
doubly strong. 


For we then work not only most 
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efficiently with our own powers, but we also work 
in conjunction with the great workings of God in 
all the world. Our powers, our desires, are 
caught up into the vaster powers and wider work 
of God, which reacts upon ourselves in all we are 
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and in all we do—free mien, strong men, hopeful 
men, useful men, that attain our true lot and 
fulfil our true destiny, as faithfully and gratefully 
we recognise that noble position which is ours; 
“ As free, yet servants of God.” 





QUAKERS. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 





ARCH STREET MEETING-HOUSE, 


REAT BRITAIN encloses in comparatively 
‘. narrow bounds the believers in Quakerism, 
their numbers being limited and subject to 
slow growth only; but in the United States 
many circumstances combined to make the 
Society of Friends more important nu- 
merically. George Fox, and many of the ministers 
contemporary with him, propagated their views there ; 
William Penn took with him Friends, who 
settled there, aiding him in the endeavour to establish 
a Christian colony, and for a time ruling therein ; 
and in later years the United States has gathered in 
immigrant Friends from several European countries. 
In numbers, in diversity of thought, in modes of 
Church work, there are wide differences in American 
Quakerism from those long and generally known 
here. The circumstances are varied: in this country, 
Friends have largely forsaken pastoral pursuit for 
commercial enterprises; in America, very great 
numbers of the body are farmers, and more and 
more seem to be going westward, with the impulse of 
the people generally. And in that movement there 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


are changes of circumstances that seem to mould in 
some degree the future of the Society in the United 
States. In the early days of the body, propagating 
preachers went to the eastern parts, and the story of 
New England’s treatment is that which Whittier has 
illustrated in “Cassandra Southwick”; until, in 1661, 
King Charles commanded “our trusty and well- 
beloved John Endicott,” and the “governors of our 
plantations of New England and of all the colonies 
thereunto belonging,” to release the condemned and 
imprisoned Quakers. A widely differing reception 
from what these had had George Fox received when, 
a decade later, he attended at Rhode Island the first 
“Yearly Meeting for Friends of New England and 
other colonies adjacent”; and he records the fact 
that at parting the people ‘‘ were mightily filled with 
the presence and power of the Lord; they went away 
with joyful hearts to their several habitations.” And 
the two centuries that have elapsed have witnessed 
some trials to the Quakers there, some separations 
that have been cleavages to the heart ; but they have 
allowed of steady growth and of a wide dispersal 




















from the east to the west, as well as the commence- 
ment and the close of an era in government that has 
few compeers, and that has still in Philadelphia a 
solid denominational influence that often impresses 
America. 

As to the number of Friends in the United States, 
the most exact statement is that in the official 
Bulletin of the United States Census for 1890, which 
vives the totals thus :—‘ orthodox” Friends, 80,655 
members ; “ Hicksite” Friends, 21,992; * Wilburite” 
Friends, 4,329 ; and Primitive Friends, 232. Allowing 
for increase since that time, it may be fairly said 
that, roundly put, there are about 110,000 members of 
the Society of Friends in the United States, in addi- 
tion to a number of attenders of the meetings who 
are not in membership. Contrary to the general 
opinion, the largest number of members is not in 
Pennsylvania. In that State, it is true, there are 
about 3,500 “orthodox” and 10,500 “ Hicksite” 
Friends; but, on the other hand, Indiana has 25,000 
“orthodox” and 1,376 “Hicksite” Friends; whilst 
the tendency westward of both American Quakers 
and of immigrants helps to increase the proportion 
of the number of Friends west of the Alleyhanies. 
In numbers and in rapidity of growth the denomina- 
tion is therefore widely different from the Society in 
the mother country. And here it may be fitting to 
state that the “orthodox” Friends, especially in the 


east, are those recognised as according most in 
doctrine and practice with the Society in this 
country; that the “Hicksite” Friends take their 


name from Elias Hicks, who, sixty-seven years ago, 
ws the leader in a separation that rent Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, New York, and one or two others, 
and whose opinions were Socinian in degree; and 
the “Wilburites” are those holding the views of 
John Wilbur, one of the leaders in a separation in 
New England and Ohio over thirty years ago, and 
who retain conservative views as to habits of Church 
work. 

In some respects Quakerism is in America more 
associated with persons and places than in Great 
Britain. Here the Ury of Barclay is long ago dis- 
mantled, and Swarthmore and a few additional meet- 
ing-houses are the chief historic buildings of the 
body. In America, Boston recalls still the memory 
of Mary Dyer there executed ; Dover and Hampton, 
the whipping of “vagabond Quakers”; the elm at 
Philadelphia has passed away, but its site recalls the 
treaty of Penn and the Indians, and the Delaware's 
waters guard “in sylvan shades the name of Penn 
the apostle.” Whittier, too, has thrown a_ poetic 
mantle over many of his sect. In “The Meeting ” he 
has pictured “saintly Avis Keene” and Sibyl Jones, 
and in others of his poems he has enshrined Friends, 
whilst his life, appearance, speech, and garb told to 
his latest day his religious convictions. The great 
division of Friends in America brought out the 
Society more into public, and itdrew a sharp dividing 
line even amongst families, as the poet pictured when 
he described the maiden whose lover was “ Hicksite, 
and her father Orthodox.” And the Quaker schools 
and colleges are more numerous and better known in 
the United States than they are here, whilst some of 
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the meeting-houses of the body, such as Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, and others in Providence (Rhode Island), 
Baltimore, and other parts, have fame beyond the 
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1793—1880, 


sect. The quaint old meeting-honse at Burlington 
(New Jersey) was one of the earliest, though Gough. 
the Quaker historian, says that the Friends had 
previously worshipped there in a tent they built, and 
in one or two private houses. And in the great 
conflict as to the slaves, the names of John Woolman, 
and of many of his successors down to Lucretia 
Mott— 
- whose life was rich, 

In labour and in years ”"— 
these names of American Quakers are known for ser- 
vices more generally esteemed now in the United States 
than they were years gone by. Thus Quakerism in 
America is not thought of so much as an envelope of 
quaint dress and address, but as a principle that 
moulds action of individuals, and has shaped that of 
States since the days when Evangeline found “ among 
the children of Penn a home and a country.” 

All the bodies of American Friends have methods 
of Church organisation resembling those in this 
country, but the transatlantic character distinctly 
impresses itself on the members there, and on their 
gatherings. London Yearly Meeting is solemn in its 
deliberations, with addresses staid, guarded in word, 
and at times long. Indiana Yearly Meeting will 
gather as large a number at Richmond, but there the 
reporters are present ; the meetings even for business 
are open to citizen strangers ; in some cases a hymn 
will be sung congregationally ; prominent ministers 
may now and then “ make a collection from bench to 
bench”; the speeches are generally short, and there 
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are many speakers who assent in a brief sentence. 
Much of the difference between Quakerism on the 
two sides of the Atlantic is due to the fact that here 
congregations are fused together. In some places 
they are the descendants of ancestors who for genera- 
tions have been of that way of religious thought, 
and hence by descent, education, and often by rela- 
tionship, there is association. But the American 
Friends are recruited from many lands—Norwegians, 
Britons, Danes, and others settling amongst the 
native-born Quakers. In the western States nine- 
tenths are farmers—many of these cultivating their 
own land, and their farms at considerable distances 
from each other. Hence, there have been adopted 
practices which English Quakerism knows not—settled 
“pastors,” in some cases paid by salary, being known 
occasionally in western meetings, whilst there are 
also innovations in methods of holding the gatherings 
for worship that would probably have provoked 
vigorous Saxon remonstrances from George Fox. 
There is wide difference in the position of Quakers in 
the eastern and western States. Philadelphia is 
wealthy, not only in Church property, but in the 
possessions of many of its members, whilst Indiana 
has a membership of yeomen and their families. In 
the western States the ntinisters of the body are of 
the type of Robert Douglas—a Friend whose visits 
to this side of the Atlantic have made him well known 
here—zealous, active, and with much of the revivalist 
in his mode of preaching. Philadelphia has ministers 
of the type of Samuel Morris, whose recent missionary 
travels in Europe, Japan, and Australasia are deno- 
minationally esteemed—a type more scholarly and as 
zealous. though moving more in olden and accustomed 
grooves. Other ministers in America are well known 
in England—the venerable Joel Bean, Dr. Richard 
Thomas of Baltimore, with many whom the Society 
generally designates as “ women Friends.” New York 
Yearly Meeting was described five years ago as having 
at its head two venerable Quakers in the persons of 
Aaron Sutton and Avis Porter, each of whom was 
then ninety-five years of age; whilst two brothers, 
Henry Griffen and Daniel Griffen, were prominent 
in the assembly, with Robert 8. Haviland and others. 

The American Yearly Meetings naturally look to 
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that of London as the mother ; but they have in some 
cases adopted methods it does not approve of, and 
even a declaration of belief that much resembles a 
creed has in one or two cases been adopted and 
enforced. It is the outcome of a convention held at 
Richmond in Indiana, and whilst there was general 
agreement as to its terms, it is not enforced in this 
country; and the wisdom of that course is evident in 
the mischief its enforcement has produced in the 
United States. In one “department” of Quakerism, 
however, America may be said to emulate this country 
—in its zeal for a “guarded religious education” for 
its youth. Earlham College, for instance, at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, was begun, in 1847, as a Friends’ 
Boarding-school, and twelve years later received a 
college charter. It is under the control of Indiana 
and Western Yearly Meetings, is unsectarian in 
teaching ; “co-educational” —admitting both sexes; 
and to the original Earlham Hall there have been 
added three other buildings: the Astronomical Obser- 
vatory; Parry Hall, devoted to departments of che- 
mistry and physics; and Lindley Hall. Less preten- 
tious, perhaps, is the older school at Providence, 
Rhode Island, for two of whose anniversaries Whittier 
wrote two stirring poems, in one of which he ex- 
claims-— 

“Long live the good school! giving out year by year 

Recruits to true manhood and womanhood dear : 

Brave boys, modest maidens, in beauty sent forth 

The during epistles and proofs of its worth ! 

To Him be the glory for ever !—we bear 

To the Lord of the Harvest our wheat with the tare. 

What we lack in our work may He find in our will, 

And winnow in mercy our good from the ill.” 


Quakerism seems to find new life in the far west of 
America; thus in Newberg. in Oregon, there are 750 
members out of a population of about 2,500; and in 
the absence of drinking-saloons and the limited use 
of tobacco the influence of the ‘‘ Friends’ Church ”’ is 
found, whilst the “college” of the denomination 
is there also in operation. Modified, perhaps, in 
some of its practices, from the oldest meeting in 
America to Oregon, the youngest Yearly Meeting. 
there seems life and growth in Quakerism in the 


United States. ; 
J. W. S. 
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BY ALICE M. BOYLE, AUTHOR OF “NOT DEATH, BUT THE WORKHOUSE,” ETC. 








——7:]1 the street door of a house in 
: the town of X. stood a man 
and woman—bargaining, they 
seemed to be. He had a 
crafty clean-shaven visage, 
with sharp fox-like eyes. 

She, youthful and innocent- 
looking, held in her hands a 
silver watch and chain. 

From her well-washed print 
yown and the sweeping-brush leaning against the 
corner of the door beside her, it was evident she was 
a servant. 

“As to the payment,” the man was saying, “you ‘ll 
never feel it. Not a bit, bless you! Half a crown 
to-day, half a crown next week, and so on until 
the three guineas is paid. Allow me;” and with 
a deferential air he threw over Annie Graham’s neck 
the glittering chain, and whipped out of his 
pocket a tiny hand-glass, that she might see the 
effect. 

She looked, then blushed. 

“Tt ’ud be very useful,’ she said, in a soft 
apologetic way, really to herself. ‘“ I shouldn’t never 
be late with dinner nor with master’s shaving water 
in the morning if I had a watch.” And she ran her 
fingers up and down the shining silver links admir- 
ingly. 

“And it sets you off so,” urged the man. “A 
pretty girl like you looks real distinguished with a 
chain like that.” 

A little more persuasion, a trifle more flattery, 
and Annie succumbed. She slipped the watch into her 
pocket, and gave the crafty vendor the only half- 
crown she had in the world. 

“T shall get my month's wages before he comes 
next week,” she thought. 

Ard she went up to her little bedroom and put her 
purchase carefully away. Not until it was paid for, 
every penny, would she wear the watch. 

Nevertheless, it was a secret joy to her to look at it. 
Many times that day and the next did she run 
up-stairs for a few minutes, and unwrap the silver 
paper in order to admire her treasure. 

“T cannot pay you your wages to-day, Annie,” said 
her mistress, a few mornings later. “I have no 
money in the house, and am too much engaged to go 
to the bank this morning.” 

“ What am I to do about that half-crown for the 
man?” thought Annie with dismay, as she made up 
the fire and left the room. “He will be here to- 
morrow morning.” And she tried to borrow two and 
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sixpence from the cook. 
“You should ha’ had it, and welcome,” was her 
fellow-servant’s reply ; “ but I spent every farthing I 
had my last day out, gettin’ that winter gown I 
showed you, and the hat as was so cheap; it ’ud ha’ 
been a sin to leave it.” 
“Tt don’t matter, cook. 


lf missus don’t pay me 





before the man comes, and he’s afraid to trust me, 
why, he must just take the watch back, that’s all.” 

“Oh! he’ll trust you, I’ll be bound,” said cook, 
whose temper was a sanguine one. 


“Edith,” remarked Mr. Rowland to his wife next 
morning, as he unrolled some nice crisp bank-notes at 
the breakfast-table, “I want you to pay Jones fifteen 
pounds for that furniture we got lately. I am awfully 
hard up for cash just now ; butstill, this must be paid.” 

Edith looked vexed. 

“And I was just going to ask you for some money 
for a new evening gown,” she said, tossing a letter 
towards him. “Here is an invitation to dine at Lady 
Saunderson’s, and I have not a penny left. I can't 
possibly go in anything I have. I have nothing that 
is not as old and as well-known as Primrose Hill.” 

“Can't you alter one?—put a bit of coloured 
ribbon round it, or something of that sort?” sug- 
gested Cuthbert. 

Edith bit a vicious little half-circle out of her piece 
of toast, and made no answer. 

The suggestion was too appalling in its ignorance. 

“My sweet little extravagant spendthrift!” and 
Cuthbert went over to her and kissed her affection- 
ately. ‘You know your allowance for dréss is larger 
than my income can well afford. I really cannot go 
beyond it. You must make it do, sweet.” 

And Edith, with a sigh, relinquished for the time 
being all hope o* a ravishing toilette, and cut her 
husband his sandwich of cold beef and tomatoes with 
her usual grace. 

Her time of temptation, however, was near at hand. 

It came as she was passing a fashionable shop on 
her way to pay Jones his bill. 

Fabrics of fairest hues, delicate of texture and 
massed in bewitching contrast, were grouped in the 
windows. Women of all classes were fain to stop and 
admire; Edith with the rest. Then she turned and 
went in. 

Before her exit she had ordered a lovely dinner-dress, 
costing £10, to be sent home to her. 

So Jones, who was also hard up for money, received 
only £5 on account. 

“TI will pay you the rest very shortly,” she told 
him with dignity, when he demurred. 

“My quarter’s allowance will be due in two 
months,” thought Edith. “He can wait till then. I 
really will pay him the instant I get it, though I shall 
be wanting no end of things for the summer by that 
time. Heigh-ho! I can’t think how my money goes.” 

And tripping off to the bank, she drew the week’s 
housekeeping money, and as a sort of salve to her con- 
science after the dress episode, she bought Cuthbert 
some green figs, of which he was inordinately fond. 
During Mrs. Rowland’s absence, Annie had an inter- 
view with the watch agent. 

“Not got the ’arf-crown?” said the man, from 
whom all suavity of demeanour and fulness of 
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compliment had departed. ‘“Don’ttellme! It’s your 
business to ‘ave it, and [’m not going out o’ this till I 
gets it, I can tell you.” 

And he forced his way past Annie, and sat down in 
the hall. 

She grew frightened. 

“Then I think I’ll have my half-crown back, sir,” 
she said timidly, “and return you the watch.” 

“ Not a bit of it, my beauty,” was the rough answer. 
“You agreed to buy it, and paid me money down. I 
can't take it back now. Come, find the two-and-six, 
or else ” And he paused significantly. 

What his ambiguous threat was meant to convey, 
Annie, in her ignorance, knew not. She only felt it 
must have something to say to “the law ;” and the 
law, in her mind, was inseparably connected with 
summonses, police-courts, executions, and imprison- 
ments. 

Proportionately terrified, she called the cook. 

Between them the two girls managed to pacify the 
man by a faithful promise to pay five shillings the 
next week, instead of the half-crown due then; and 
he went off muttering that it would be the worse for 
Annie if she failed. 

But a respite came. 

In the course of the week Annie was paid £1 5s.— 
her month’s wages. 

“ And, Annie,” remarked her mistress, “you really 
ought to save some of your money—put it into the 
Post Office’Savings Bank. you know, or something of 
that sort. It is so foolish of girls to spend everything 
on dress.” 

Annie blushed furiously. 

She began to hate the sight and thought of the 
watch now. Even the ticking as she lay awake at 
night was an added burden to her. 

How would she ever be able to continue the 
watch payments? 

A new black dress she knew she must have. She 
could no longer wear her shabby old one. Stockings, 
too, and shoes, and aprons were necessary. And ten 
shillings she was in the habit of sending home each 
month to her widowed mother. 





Meanwhile, the dinner at Lady Saunderson’s took 
place. 

“You are the very cleverest little woman in all Lon- 
don,” Cuthbert said to Edith admiringly, as he helped 
her off with her wraps. “Why, you look as smart in 
shat done-up old dress as you would in a brand-new 
one. I can’t recognise it at all.” 

And Edith dared not tell him the truth; and she 
felt miserable during at least the first two courses of 
the dinner. 

Jones had made no sign—that was one comfort. 

“He can wait perfectly weil until the season is 
over—I can spare it better then,’ was Edith’s con- 
vincing argument to herself. 


“Why, Annie, whatever is the matter?” asked 
cook, as Annie burst into the kitchen, sobbing as if 
her heart would break, and holding a letter in her 
hand. 

“Tt’s mother!” 


she gasped. “She’s written ic 
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say that little Martha and Jack’s been very ill with 
the scarlatina; and Rob—that’s my brother that 
earns six shillings a week—has broke his arm ; so she 
can’t pay the rent; and unless I can help her, she will 
be forced to go to the Union.” 

And Annie sank down with her head on the table, 
and wept bitterly. 

“And can’t you send her nothing?” asked cook, 
with a sympathising whimper. 

Her heart was as warm as her oven, and as soft as 
her pie-crust—which, alas! was never crisp. 

“T haven’t one penny piece, except the ten shillings 
that I’ve got to pay for that horrid watch!” said 
Annie, lifting her tearful face from the table; “and 
I durstn’t send that, for the life of me.” 

“Couldn’t you ask the mistress to advance you 
something ?” 

“It would be no use,” replied Annie mournfully. 
“TI did once, and she was downright angry. She told 
me she ’d made it a rule never to do it, and I was on 
no account to ask such a thing again.” 

* Well, I’ve no money, either,” sighed cook, as she 
moved aside a saucepan that was beginning to 
bubble. 

There was a pause. Then Annie broke out— 

“T can’t let mother gotothe Union. There, I can’t! 
I’ll send her the money, and the watch agent will 
have to wait. He’s been paid already two pound ten 
for it, so perhaps he won't mind waiting a while till 
next month.” 

But he did mind—very much indeed. 

“T don’t care if you'd fifty starving mothers,” he 
said, on hearing Annie’s excuse for non-payment. 
“That ’s nothing to me. You're a dishonest girl if you 
don’t pay up for what you’ve had. I shall take a 
summons out against you. We'll see what your 
master says to that, eh?” and he chuckled un- 
pleasantly. 

“Oh, take back the watch!” Annie cried, in fear 
and dismay, “and keep all the money I’ve paid on it, 
do! Only don’t never come here again.” And she 
wrung her hands passionately. . 

But the astute salesman did not want the watch 
back. In fact, it was really an almost worthless one. 
He was only anxious to play on Annie’s fears and 
thereby get as much money as he could out of her. 

“T can’t take it back. A sale is a sale; but I'll 
give you one more chance,” he said, as he took up his 
bag. “ Pay me next week, or take the consequences.” 

And Annie went through that week heavily and in 
sore distress. How to raise the money she knew not. 
She began to grow desperate. 

Then on the very morning she expected her ex- 
tortioner her mistress announced that she and Mr. 
Rowland were going out of town that day for a 
week. 

“ And, Annie,” she continued, “I wish you to pay 
the greengrocer’s book for me. Nine-and-sixpence. 
Here is half a sovereign.” 

“Oh, how I wish it was mine!” thought poor 
Annie, as she took it from her mistress. “It would 
just clear me.” 

At that instant came the well-known knock at the 
area door. She hurried down with the half-sovereign 
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“Slowly she rose and stood before her husband,”—p. 266. 


still in her hand. The sudden impulse to get free 
from the “horrible man ”’—the fear of what he might 
do if he did not receive the money—the knowledve 
that she could pay the greengrocer immediately on 
receipt of her wages—proved too strong a temptation. 
Annie gave the watch agent the half-sovereign and 
.put the receipt in full in her pocket with a deep sigh 


of relief, 


* * * * * * 


A week later Lady Saunderson was sitting in Mrs. 
Rowland’s pretty drawing-room, having afternoon tea. 
Edith Rowland had only just returned from her 
country visit. Her face was flushed and angry. 

“The girl is no better than a common thief,” she 


was saying indignantly, as she handed her friend the 
“T gave her ten shillings to pay the green- 
grocer’s book, and she used it for her own-purposes.” 


sugar. 


“Did the poor girl confess? Or how did you find 
it out? ” asked Lady Saunderson. 

“Confess! No. I found it out by the meresi 
accident. I happened to stop the cab on my way 
from the station to buy a few oranges, and Mrs. 
Evans asked me if I would mind settling the book, as 
she had a large payment to make. Of course, I said I 
had given Annie the money for it.” 

Lady Saunderson’s tea was growing cold. 
too interested in the recital to drink it, 

“ And then?’’ as Edith paused. 


She was 
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* Why, as soon as I taxed Annie with it, she burst 
out crying, and said she had spent it.” 

“Perhaps she is truly penitent,” put in the visitor 
sadly. 

“But it was such a breach of faith, you know, 
dear,” urged Edith. “I had trusted her with the 
money. However, I told her she would be charged at 
the police-court. One must make an example of 
such a case ; in fact, I consider it quite a duty to do 
so, unpleasant though it may be.” 

“Oh, my dear,” said Lady Saunderson pitifully, 
“temper justice with mercy. Perhaps it is the poor 
girl’s first offence. She may have been sorely 
tempted, and a charge of this sort would ruin her.” 

“T cannot help that,” replied Edith firmly. “She 
certainly deserves to be punished.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of Mr. Rowland. 

“You here?” he said to Lady Saunderson gaily. 
“How can you manage to spare time from all your 
philanthropic projects to drink tea with this little 
gay butterfly?” 

“Because I am in the hope of securing her asa 
helper,” was the reply, with an arch look towards Edith. 

Cuthbert placed his cup on the mantel-piece, and 
stood with his back to the fire while the two ladies 
talked. 

* By-the-bye, Edith,” he began, as a thought struck 
him, “that fellow Jones has sent in his bill again. 
Of course you have kept the receipt? I remember it 
was in March I gave you the money to pay him.” 

And suddenly the scales fell from Edith’s eyes. 
She saw herself to be even as the girl whom she had 
branded as a common thief—as unfaithful to her 
trust—as worthy of public punishment and disgrace. 
And it was to her as if she had looked in a glass and 
seen herself stricken a leper as white as snow. Fora 
moment she paused, The realisation that she was as 
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guilty as the girl she had just condemned weighed 
her down like a physical burden. Slowly she rose, 
and stood before her husband—her clasped hands 
falling loosely in front of her. 

“Husband,” she said in a low tone, and using, 
almost unconsciously, the words of the Bible, “ I have 
sinned against Heaven and before thee.” 

Lady Saunderson tried to steal away. It was no 
moment for the presence of a third party. But Edith 
stopped her. 

“You pleaded for Annie just now,” she said, in a 
voice broken by sobs, “and I refused to hear you. I, 
too, have done what Annie did. I took money 
that my husband entrusted to me for the purpose of 
paying a bill, and I spent it on dress. . . . Ihave 
abused his confidence, and I am not worthy to be his 
wife. . . . Iam unworthy, too, of your friendship.” 

But Cuthbert, for answer, took her into his arms. 

“My darling, you are forgiven,” he whispered. 
And the generous pardon, sweet as it sounded in 
Edith’s ears, sharpened the pang of remorse and 
pierced her heart afresh as she contrasted it with her 
own conduct towards the sorely tempted Annie. 

Lady Saunderson, whose eyes were moist with sym- 
pathy, also drew near and kissed her. 

“Dear,” she said in a gentle voice, “only a noble 
character would have bent to the lesson as you have 
done. You have gained, not lost, my friendship.” 


A few minutes later and Edith was striving to 
comfort Annie, whom she found crying, face down- 
wards, on the bed in her little attic. 

The poor girl sobbed out the whole history of the 
watch, and received Edith’s pardon for her fault—a 
pardon so full and free that it won Edith in the 
future the most devoted and affectionate service. 

Annie has never since swerved from the strict path 
of honesty ; neither has her mistress. 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


LESSONS FROM THE GOSPELS. 
FEBRUARY 17TH. THE Goop SAMARITAN. 
To read—St. Luke x. 25—37. Golden text—Lev. 
xix. 18. 
= NTRODUCTION. This is 
] §6ogenerally called a_ parable. 
Probably is a true story of 
what had lately happened on 
the road between Jerusalem 
and Jericho ; used by Christ 
to point a moral. The lawyer 
—versed in the Law of Moses 
—wanted to “try” (tempt) 
Christ’s knowledge of the 
Law, or perhaps simply to ascertain the nature of 
His religious teaching. 


























I. QUESTIONS. (25—29.) The first. 
What shall I do to inherit eternal life ? 
Similar question asked by Jews of Apostles 
(Acts ii. 37) on day of Pentecost. 
Also by gaoler at Philippi of Paul. (Acts xvi. 30.) 
Where did Christ find an answer? (Deut. vi. 5.) 
Men cannot bring about their own salvation. 
They must give themselves to love and fear God. 
Then love to fellow-men will follow naturally. 
These two things comprise the whole moral law. 
First four commandments contain duty to God. 
Must give Him love, worship, honour, and service. 
Last six commandments teach duty to man— 
Obedience, kindness, purity, honesty, truth, jus- 
tice. To keep these is to secure eternal life. 
The second question. Who is my neighbour? 
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Christ does not tell—wants him to see for himself. 
II. ANSWERS. (30—37.) ‘The story told. 

The traveller. Jew journeying on dangerous road. 
Down steep incline, Jerusalem to Jericho. 

Few passengers—no police, lamps, or guards. 
Infested with robbers, easily concealed in caves. 
Jew suddenly set upon, robbed, maltreated. 

Left dangerously wounded, alone, half-dead. 

But strangers approach—a priest going to Jericho. 
Formerly city of priests and prophets. (2 Kingsii. 5.) 
Kindness to ani nals commanded. (Deut. xxii. 4.) 
Much more due ‘o brother man. Did he show it ? 
Another step—a Levite’s. What does he do? 
Stops, looks, passes by. Afraid of being hindered. 
The Samaritan. Ofhated race. How does he act? 
Stops, binds up wounds, takes traveller to the inn. 
Provides for his present and future wants. 

III. THE Lessons. 1. For the lawyer and all. 
Everyone, everywhere, always is our neighbour. 
Must do all in power to help all in need. 

Not to think only of self. Realise brotherhood. 
Copy Christ’s example—“ went about doing good.” 
2. The story also typical. A picture of man. 

Left Jerusalem—“ City of Peace ”—robbed of all. 
Lost happiness, peace, innocency, when sinned. 
Law could not heal—none could keep it wholly. 
Jesus the good Samaritan—binds broken heart. 
Pardons sin, gives holiness, and hope for future. 
“Thou hast destroyed thyself—in Me is thy help.” 


FEBRUARY 2iTH. CHRIST AND THE MAN BoRN BLIND 
To read—St. John ix. 1—11. Golden text—ver. 5. 


INTRODUCTION. Christ was now in Jerusalem, where 
He had been keeping the Feast of Tabernacles, held 
in the late autumn. The Jews had threatened to 
stone Him for proclaiming His divinity in the 
Temple (viii. 58, 59), but He had escaped them. 
Now He again excites their anger by opening the 
eyes of a blind man on the Sabbath Day (ver. 14). 
I. SIN AND SUFFERING. (1—3.) The story. 
Christ going to the Temple saw man born blind. 
Probably well known-—a beggar at the gate. 
Disciples ask whether his blindness result of sin. 
Christ says was not the result of any particular sin. 
Just as had taught before about those killed by 
an aceident. (St. Luke xiii. 3.) 
Why, then, was this blindness sent to the man ? 
That the works of God might be made manifest. 
God had sent blindness—God can cure blindness, 
God’s works and God’s glory will be seen in him. 
LEsson. Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth. 
II. CHRIST THE WoRLD’s LIGHT. (4, 5.) Notice— 
Christ’s mission is to do the works of God. 
His earthly ministry will not be for long. 
Just as night stops the work of a labourer. 
Therefore He must not delay doing God’s works. 
So is He also the light of spiritual darkness. 
Came to give light to the souls of all men (i. 9). 
LEssoN. Open Thou mine eyes, that I may see. 
Ill. THE CuRE. (6—11.) The incidents. 
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The man not healed by a word or touch. 
Not cured immediately and all at once. 
His eyes were first anointed with clay. 
Then he was sent to wash in Pool of Siloam. 
Perhaps to strengthen his, at present, weak faith. 
Perhaps to arouse gratitude for his Benefactor. 
Anyhow, he obeyed, went, did Christ’s bidding. 
He washed off the clay and received full sight. 
Questioned by the neighbours, he tells the tale. 
He just did what he was told without questioning. 
His faith received its reward—he was healed. 
Notice. 1. The growth of knowledge. He calls 
Christ— 
“A man called Jesus” (ver. 11). He knew no 
more of Him at that time. 
“ He is a prophet” (ver. 17): @.e., inspired teacher. 
“A doer of God’s will” (31) ; “ of God ” (33). 
“The Son of God ” (35), and worshipped Him. 
Then shall we know, if we follow on to know the 
Lord. 
2. The power of faith. Acted on Christ’s word. 
Learned to believe in Him as indeed Ged (ver. 35). 
Thus justified by faith, he had peace. (Rom. v. 1.) 
He that cometh to God must believe that He is God. 
Without faith it is impossible to please God. 


MARCH 3RD. THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 
To read—St. John xi. 30—45. Golden text— 


ver. 25. 
INTRODUCTION. Three raisings from the dead re- 
corded in the Old Testament and three in the 
Gospels. The widow's child by Elijah and the 
Ruler’s daughter by Christ, were only just dead; the 
Shunamite’s boy by Elisha and the widow’s son by 
Christ had been dead about a day; while the dead 
man who rose when Elisha’s body touched him, and 
Lazarus had both turned to corruption. The 
general resurrection only one stage further. The 
raising of Lazarus took place very shortly before 
Christ’s crucifixion. 
I. LAZARUS DEAD. (30—37.) Notice— 
The place. Bethany, village on Mount of Olives. 
The circumstances. Lazarus’ sisters friends of Jesus. 
He had been received as guest. (St. Luke x. 38.) 
Had learned to love them all three greatly (ver. 5). 
Yet had delayed coming when Lazarus was sick. 
Waited till he had been four days in the grave. 
Now meets Martha, then Mary, outside the town. 
Both said the same to Him (21, 32); both had 
weak faith. 
Could not believe it possible Christ could raise dead. 
The friends. Many Jews weeping in the house. 
Some hired mourners—some sympathetic friends. 
Jesus groaned, was troubled, wept. Why ? 
Because of the momentary triumph of death. 
Because of all the sorrow He saw around Him. 
Showing the intensity of His human sympathy. 
Wept with mourners, though knowing what He 
would do, 
The Jews. Some struck with Christ’s compassion. 
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Some prejudiced, ready tv find fault with Him. 

LEssons. 1. Weep with them that weep. 

2. Be not faithless, but believing. 

3. The sting of death is sin. In Adam all die. 

II. LAZARUS RAISED. (38—45.) The scene. 

Jesus groaned at the unbelief and sneers of Jews. 

The grave—cave in the rock—reached, all halted. 

Order given to roll away the round stone in front. 

Martha remonstrates—her faith still very feeble. 

Christ reminds her of His promise—restores faith. 

Then prays and thanks His Father—their wills 
heing the same. 

To show unbelievers His power was from God. 

Lazarus comes forth, is unbound, restored to sisters. 

No wonder many believed. So the miracle was to 
God’s glory. 

LESSONS. This miracle type of soul’s resurrection, 

Many souls dead in trepasses and sins. (Eph. ii. 1.) 

No spiritual life—living without God in the world. 

Christ alone is Resurrection and Life (golden text). 

No man cometh to God but by Him. 

His power changed Saul of Tarsus to new life. 

So can raise all who come to Him with faith. 

“In Christ all are made alive.” 

“To me to live is Christ (then), to die is gain.” 


MARCH 10TH. THE RicH YOUNG RULER. 
To read—St. Mark x. 17—27. Golden text—St. 
Matt. vi. 33. 


INTRODUCTION. This incident of the young ruler 
occurred immediately after the blessing of the little 
children by Christ. The little babes brought by 
their mothers to Christ, taken up in His arms, given 
to His love, went away blessed. This young man, 
weighed down by riches, departed unblessed. 
I. RicH YouNG MAN. (17—22.) Who was he ? 
A ruler, perhaps a magistrate, rich and honourable. 
What did he ask? Was really in earnest. 
tunning showed eagerness, kneeling humility. 
What did he call Christ? A title of civility. 
Wanted to win heaven by his own good works. 


What did Christ ask him? Was not He good? 

Yes, but ruler must learn that He was also God. 

Christ puts before him the old covenant of works, 

Perfect obedience, if possible, would win heaven, 

But by the law is knowledge of sin. (Rom. iii. 20,) 

He had to be shown that he was not yet perfect. 

Had fulfilled the practical duties of life. 

But had been living to himself, spending his 
money on himself, not living for others. 

He must learn that money is a stewardship. 

So Christ loving him, and longing for him as a 
disciple, bids him part with his money to the poor, 

He must follow Christ now by self-denial. 

Then shall find his treasure again—in heaven. 

What was the result? Could not do it. Went 
away unblessed. 

Lessons. What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul ? 

II]. DANGER OF RICHES. (23—27.) Word to all, 

Difficult for a rich man to be saved. But— 

Abraham—friend of God—was rich. (Gen. xiii. 2.) 

Joseph was next to Pharaoh in glory and wealth. 

So how did Christ explain His words (ver, 24) ? 

Trust in riches for happiness—making this life all. 

Remind how Solomon’s heart was turned away. 

God gave him riches, but they were used badly. 

Riches increase cares, tend to indulgence. 

Demas forsook Christ because of this world. (2 
Tim. iv. 10.) 

Disciples ask again—Who, then, can be saved ? 

Was not Matthew the rich publican now a 
disciple ? 

Yes. God's grace can make all things possible. 

Abraham’s faith was tried and proved strong. 

Matthew and other Apostles gave up all for Christ. 

Loving with all the heart makes self-sacrifice easy. 

Lessons. Is anything keeping us back from God? 

Love of money—like Achan—leading to theft ? 

Love of pleasure—like Solomon—to  self-indul- 
gence ? . 

Fear of shame—like Peter—to deny our Lord ? 

“Search me, O God, and try my heart.” 


ate 


THE LONGEST DAY. 


IS not in June, whatever we may say ; 


But each To-morrow is Man’s longest Day. 
For, but consider what he means to do ;— 
To-day he’s false, To-morrow he ’ll be true : 
Drunken To-day, To-morrow he'll refrain, 
And never touch the fiery glass again. 
To-day he treads the broad frequented way. 
But with To-morrow’s Sun, he’ll rise and pray. 
His long unfinished task reproachful lies 
To-day before him; but To-morrow’s skies 


Shall bend above him, as he plies his pen, 
His brush, or chisel, on the work again. 
Ah, yes, how crowded will To-morrow be! 
What a good busy world our eyes will see ! 
What prayers will rise, what love and truth be found, 
In the few hours that make To-morrow’s bound! 
It needs be long indeed—the longest day 
Of all the days since Time was on his way ; 
*T will have no Afternoon, no settiag Sun— 
If all Man means to do in it be done! 

GEORGE S. OUTRAM. 
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Tuk “ JOHN WILLIAMS.” 


(From a Photograph supplied by the London Missionary Society.) 





PHERE 
go the 
ships.” 
And whither 
are they go- 






ing? East, 
west, north, 


and south. 
And what is 
their mission ? 
Is it peace or 
war? Both, 
in a certain 
sense. War 
with darkness 
and sin, war 
with all that 
is evil and 
wrong. But 
it is a blood- 
conflict 
on which they 
are sent. Or, 
if blood must 
be shed in their cause, it shall be only the blood 
of those they carry to the battle-ground. But 
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CAPTAIN TURPIE, THE CAPTAIN OF less 
THE “‘ JOHN WILLIAMS.” 





(From a Photograph by Mr. Andrew Turner, Glasgow.) 


their mission is distinctly and emphatically peace 
— peace everywhere on earth; peace between 
nation and nation, man and man ; but, first and 
best of all, peace with God, through the peace of 
God, the peace made by the blood of God’s only- 
begotten Son, Jesus Christ— 


“Who for lost man’s redemption died.” 


Such are “Missionary Ships;” and there have 
been many of them, each having a history. 

To tell the story of each one is beyond onr 
scope, for we cannot even name them all. “ Mis- 
sionary ships” have been a necessity, and in 
certain respects they are so still, and will be in 
years to come. 

When William Carey and John Thomas were to 
be sent to India in 1793, as the first missionaries 
of the newly-formed Baptist Missionary Society, 
there were two great difficulties to be overcome. 
First, to find the money to send them; and for 
this Andrew Fuller had to beg, and beg hard, of 
the well-to-do Bapfists in London. The secon 
was to find a ship to take them; and this seemed 
unsurmountable. No British ship, other than the 
East India Company’s vessels, might take them, 
and these only with a licence from Leadenhall 
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Street ; and that licence the authorities refused. 
So, after much delay, arrangements were made 
with Captain Chrismas, an Englishman, but a 
Danish subject, in command of the Danish East 
Indiaman Cron Princess Maria. 

When, three years later, the London Missionary 
Society had been formed, and was sending out 
its first missionaries to the South Sea Islands, 
the directors, having more ample funds at their 
command than their Baptist brethren, purchased 
a ship for their purpose, and named it—it might 
almost seem prophetically of the great leader of 
Presbyterian Missions—7he Duff, and provided 
them also a man to command the ship—Captain 
James Wilson, a man converted in middle life 
from the dreary negations of a deadly deism to a 
living faith in Christ. 

The Duff left the Tharses, with four ordained 
ministers, a surgeon, and twenty-tive other mis- 
sionaries and settlers on poard, ou the 10th of 
August, 1796, and sailed {rom Portsmouth, under 
convoy, on the 23rd of Septem! ier. 

The touching lines of Mrs. ticimais, written at 
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a later day, express the sentiments of many at 
similar parting seasons— 
‘** Go, in thy glory, o’er the ancient sea, 
Take with thee gentle winds thy sails to swell ; 
Sunshine and joy upon thy streamers be, 
Fare thee well, bark! Farewell! 


“ A long farewell! Thou wilt not bring us back 
All whom thou bearest far from home and hearth; 
Many are thine, whose steps no more shall track 
Their own sweet native earth! 


** And thou, the billow’s queen—even thy proud form 
On our glad sight no more perchance may swell; 
Yet God alike is in the calm and storm— 
Fare thee well, bark! Farewell!” 


The Duff made a second voyage to the same 
destination, but was captured by a French cruiser, 
and the missionaries made acquaintance with a 
French prison. She was followed by the Royal 
Admiral, and this again by the Haweis. 

But before the formation of the above English 
Societies, missionary enterprise had flourished or 
failed in various fields, both in the Old World and 
in the New. Those Protestant missions had their 
centre in European countries, and were conducted 

by the Swiss, in Brazil; the Swedes, in 








THK “‘ JOHN WILLIAMS.”’ 


(From a Photograph supplied by the London Missionary Society.) 








Lapland ; the Dutch, in Ceylon, Java, 
Formosa, and Amboyna; the Danes, 
in the East Indies and Greenland ; 
and bythe United Brethren of Hernn- 
hut, in Silesia, in Greenland, the West 
Indies, North and South America, 
Tartary, Persia, Egypt, South Africa, 
and Labrador. 

But these various missions had few 
if any missionary ships, except in a 
few cases when the Harmony or other 
vessel made an annual trip to and 
from the stations with stores and other 
needful things. Even in our own day 
the late Bishop Horden, in his remote 
diocese of Moosonee, British North 
America, depended solely, for all he 
needed besides native produce, on the 
annual visit of the one ship that came 
from England. The -following lines, 
written of the Harmony’s visits to 
Labrador, will apply to other remote 
mission-fields— 





“ Thither, while to and fro she steers, 
Lord, guide our annual bark 
By night and day, through hopes and 
fears, 
While, lonely as the ark 
Along her single track she braves 
Gulfs, whirlpools, icefields, winds and 
waves, 
To waft glad tidings to the shore 
Of longing Labrador. 


‘* How welcome to the watcher's eye, 
From morn till evening fixed, 
The first faint speck that shows her nigh, 
Where surge and sky are mixed! 
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MISSIONARY SHIPS. 





Till, looming large, and larger 
yet, 
with boundivg prow, and sai's 
full set, 
She speeds to anchor on the 
shore 
Of joyful Labrador.” 


In 1821 the Rev. John 
Williams, known as “the 
martyr of Erromanga,” 


bought at Sydney a small 
ship called Z7'he Endeavour, 
having in view evangelising 
and commercial transactions 
in the Hervey Islands. | Or- 
dered by the Home Com- 
mittee to sell the ship, he 
built another, which he 
named the Messenger of Peace. 




















When he returned to England 
in 1838, he raised money 
enough to purchase a larger 
ship — The Camden. This 
was succeeded in 1844 by the John Williams, 
£6,287 being raised by children for her purchase 
and working. She was wrecked on Danger Island, 
16th May, 1864, after twenty years of service, and 
having sailed about 250,100 miles. 

John Williams No. 2 took her place. For this 
ship the children raised £11,190 3s. 1d. She 
sailed 4th January, 1866, and was wrecked on 
Savage Island, 8th January, 1867. John Williams 
No. 3 was paid for from insurance money. She 
sailed November, 1868. She has never returned 
to England, hut goes the round of the islands, 
onee a year returning to Sydney. 

In 1873, Miss Baxter, of Dundee, purchased and 
refitted the Hillengowan No. 1, a screw steamer, 
for work on the coast of New Guinea, at a cost of 
£3,234. This was followed in 1881 by the Ellen- 
gowan No. 2, the cost, £1,500, being defrayed by 
the same lady. It was found to be too smal, 
and was sold, and was followed by the Harrier, 
bought by the children, and costing, with stores, 
£2,594 2s, 8d. 

Bishop Marsden induced the Church Missionary 
Society to commence a mission for the Maori race 
in New Zealand, and he purchased the Active 
brig at his own expense, and it was used until no 
longer needful. In 1838 the Wesleyan body 
collected money and sent out the 77ton in 1839. 
For some years the John Wesley No.1 kept up 
intercourse between some of the different stations 
of that society. She was wrecked in 1865, and 
was replaced by the John Wesley No.2. This, 


from some cause, became useless, and was sold, 
smaller ships meeting the need, as the Jubzlee and 
the John Hunt. The Wesleyan Missionary Society 
has ceased, however, for some years, to use ships 
of its own. 


The American Missionary Board, 





STEAM LAUNCH “CHARLES JANSON.” 


(From a Photograph supplied by the Universities Mission to Central Africa.) 


of Boston, once had their Caroline, which has 
heen replaced, however, by the larger vessels in 
succession, the Morning Star No. 1; the Morning 
Star No. 2; the Morning Star No. 3; and the 
Morning Star No. 4. 

The Church Missionary Society, in connection 
with their work in the New Hebrides, have had 
their Undine, their Border Maid, and their 
Southern Cross Nos. 1 and 2. But this society, 
also, no longer employs its own ships for mission- 
ary purposes. 

The Presbyterians of the Free Church, too, 
have had their Columba, their John Knoz, their 
Day Spring No. 1, and their Day Spring No. 2. 

One of the most remarkable and most:success- 
ful missions of recent years is the Hermansburg 
Mission. Hermansburg is a country parish in the 
northern part of Hanover. The soil is not rich, 
but rather the reverse, and the people, though 
thrifty, are none of them wealthy; but they 
originated a mission, and supplied men and, to 
some extent, means. The leader and founder of 
this enterprise was Pastor Harms, who succeeded 
his father in 1848. That year he’instituted a 
school for the young people of his parish who 
needed instruction beyond the primary school. 
This soon developed into a Missionary College, 
and from it numbers went forth to Africa as 
missionaries and settlers, and laid the foundation 
of a great work which is still continued. The 
powerful preaching and deep missionary fervour 
of Pastor Harms influenced almost every house- 
hold in his parish. A young proprietor made 


over his house and grounds to the mission, with 
the one condition that he should have admission 
to the Missionary College, and have the privilege 
When 


of preaching the Gospel to the heathen. 








eight young people were prepared for the work, it 
was resolved to found a new mission, and to build 
a ship to be a permanent bond of intercourse 
between the mission and the fatherland. ‘The 
19,000 thalers to pay for the ship were raised, and 
in 1853 the Candace was ready to set sail. The 
departure of the mission band from Hermansburg, 
and the sailing of the missionary ship from 
Hamburg, were occasions of solemn and joyful 
thanksgiving. Many an incident in connection 
with the first and subsequent voyages of the 
Candace could be given, as also of the mission 
settlement of New Hermansburg in Africa, but 
our space is too limited. 

The Universities Mission in East Africa has 
the steamship Charles Janson, on the Lake 
Nyassa, the headquarters of that branch of the 
mission ; and the Church Missionary Society have, 
or have had, their ships to navigate the lakes 
and rivers «i t::at side of the “ Dark Continent.” 

The London Missionary Society, too, has its 
steamship Good News on the Lake Tanganyika. 
This smart vessel was built in London, shipped 
to Kelmani on the coast of East Africa, thence 
conveyed up the Zambesi, thence across the whole 
length of Lake Nyassa, and thence again by 
porters along a new road to the southern shores of 
Lake Tanganyika, where it was put together and 
launched, in 1881. 

The Livingstone Congo Mission steamer Living- 
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“ GOODWILL.’ 
(From a Photograph supplied by the Baptist Missionary Society.) 


























stone, was launched at Stanley Pool, Upper Congo, 
in 1881. It experienced great disasters, trom the 
bursting of boilers, etc. The late Mr. Henry 
Reed, of Australia (and at oue time of Tunbridge 
Wells), presented a steamship in 1883 to this 
mission. It bore his name, Henry Reed. The 
mission, however, and all its belongings, were 
subsequently transferred to the American Baptist 
Union, who. now work, and with gratifying 
success, a district on the northern bank of the 
Congo, leaving the southern side of the great river 
to their brethren of the English Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society. 

This society has quite a number of vessels on 
the different mission stations. We must not omit 
the Zenana Mission Boat, for traversing the rivers 
of India on the very needful and blessed work 
among the women of India, their sisters and ours, 
Nor must we overlook Mr. Teichmann’s new boat, 
the Sutton-in-Craven, so named because pur- 
chased largely by the Sunday-school of the church 
in that place, in response to an appeal by the Rev. 
Robert Spurgeon, of Barisal. It is on the new 
station of Pirozepur, in Bengal. There is. too, the 

Jakergunge Gospel Fleet, Madaripore. There 
are the Zillah, the Manchester, and the Messenger 
of Peace. The first is an old boat, and has lately 
been sold to be replaced by one of stronger pro- 
portions. “Could the old boat speak,” says the 
Rev. J.C. Kerry, of Madaripore, “‘ what a history it 
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would give of the labours of those who have 
earnestly preached the Gospel during the past 
thirty years in that district !” 

The Congo Mission Boat Plymouth No. 1, has 
had its day of work, and has been superseded by 
the new steel lighter Plymouth. The first was 
the gift of a generous friend, and the second 
emanates from the same source, and on the same 
terms. 

Two other and larger ships we must notice 
briefly. The first is the steamship Peace, for use 
on the Congo and subsidiary rivers. 

The Peace is 70 ft. long, and 10 ft. 8 in. wide, 
is flat at bottom, and draws less than a foot of 
water. Its speed is twelve miles per hour, faster 
than any canoe. It is built in seven water-tight 
compartments, of Bessemer steel, and is propelled 
by two screws driven by high-pressure engines. 
It is covered from stem to stern with a mahogany 
sun-deck, and that is covered with painted canvas, 
to protect from sun and rain. She was launched 
in 1882, and was inspected by a sub-committee. 

The new steamship for the Congo Mission is 
the Goodwill. She is larger, more commodions, 
and faster than the Peace. 

3ut the very newest missionary ship of all is 
the John Williams No. 4. She is for service 
among the South Sea Islands and the stations on 
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New Guinea, which service involves the regular 
visitation, superintendence and supply of twenty- 
five settlements of native catechists, and a line of 
stations stretching along 400 miles of the south- 
east coast of New Guinea. A steamship had 
become necessary for various reasous. She is 
steel built, and cost £17,055 18s., nearly £12,000 
of which had been raised by children when she 
made her trial trip in the spring of 1894. In 
addition to her triple-expansion engines, she is 
barquentine rigged, having 12,200 feet of canvas. 
Her headquarters will be Sydney, and each 
voyage made will probably extend to 18,000 miles. 
The vessel is in command of Captain Turpie, 
who for thirty-eight years has discharged his 
most important duties under the society, as 
commander of the John Williams No. 2, John 
Williams No. 3, and now of John Williams 
No. 4. He is an earnest Christian, an acceptable 
speaker, full of missionary ardour, and possessing 
very high skill and large experience. For all on 
board all the “missionary ships” now afloat our 
prayer is— 
“O Trinity of love and power: 

Our brethren shield, in danger’s hour, 

From rock and tempest, fire and foe; 

Protect them wheresoe’er they go; 

Thus evermore shall rise to Thee, 

Glad hymns of praise from land and sea.” 
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BY MARY BRADFORD-WHITING, 


CHAPTER I. 
>—AT was a glowing June 

é day. The sun_ beat 
down in all its force 
upon the — straight 
white road, with its 
line of dusty poplar- 
trees on either side. 
Not a breath of air was stirring ; 
it was the stillness of a summer 
noon: a stillness even greater 
than that of night. 

A little way back from the 
road stoed a house in a small 
garden: an unrestful - looking 
house, with its glaring white paint and green shutters, 
but spotlessly clean, and of a neatness beyond the 
power of words to express. It was the house of 
Babette Varron, the village post-mistress: Made- 
moiselle de la Poste, as the villagers called her, for 
she was unmarried, and had kept the office alone ever 
since her father’s death. 

Babette was a tall and rather angular woman, with 
glancing black eyes and luxuriant hair; but the 
vivacity of the upper part of her face was subdued by 
the grave and even stern lines about the mouth, The 
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people feared her even more than they respected her ; 
in her lonely independence, she seemed to hold herself 
aloof from all her neighbours, and the sharp words 
that were so ready to fall from her tongue prevented 
them from making any nearer approaches. Yet a 
kindly heart beat in her breast, and the old people often 
checked the inconsiderate remarks of their children 
by telling them that perhaps when they had known 
sorrow their tempers would be none of the sweetest. 

Babette Varron had indeed had her share of grief. 
Her father, from the earliest days of his married life, 
had loved no place on earth so well as the village 
public-house, and when his wife sank into her grave, 
worn out with trial, she left the care of him to her 
daughter. 

Babette accepted the charge without a murmur, and 
fulfilled it faithfully, but it cost her what she valued 
more than life itself. In her girlhood she had been 
betrothed to Jean Martinet, one of the finest young 
men in the village, and the future before her seemed 
brighter than fancy could picture; but Jean was 
ashamed of old Varron, and when Babette would not 
be persuaded to cast him adrift, bitter words ensued, 
and her lover left her, never to return. 

All this had happened many years ago, but no one 
had ever yet ventured to mention the subject in 
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Babette’s hearing. 
even to her father: silently she took up her load and 
went on her way, bearing with the old man’s follies 
and failings till his death released her from her task. 
She cherished no resentment against her lover. Long 
ago she had forgiven him, and it was the fear of hear- 
ing him blamed by the neighbours that kept her 
silent. He was handsome, brave. and clever—ah ! so 
clever ; was it to be expected that he should sacrifice 
all his prospects for the sake of an old man, foolish and 
degraded ? 

So Babette excused him to herself; yet in her 
secret heart there was a voice that said that if Jean 


She had never complained, not 


**A child lay screaming on the 
threshold.”—p. 275. 


had had the care of such a father her dearest joy 
would have been to help him bear his burden. But 
women are not as men, she would reply to the voice, 
silencing it and crushing it down; she must not 
blame Jean : that would make life unbearable. 

But when her father died a new sorrow arose, Jean 
had long since left the village, but she knew that his 
friends sent him tidings of what went on at home. 
Surely now he would return and claim her for his 
bride! But days lengthened into weeks, and weeks 
into months, and at last she learnt that he had gone 
to seek his fortune beyond the sea. Still she kept up 
hope ; he was only waiting till he had laid by a 


















sufficient sum, then he would come, and all would be 
well. 

But the hope gradually died away as rumours 
reached her ear of Jean’s increasing prosperity : that 
he was in England, that he was a great man, and 
would never think of his native village again. The 
roses on her cheeks faded, the merry light in her eyes 
took a fiercer gleam, and the last soft lin. that 
lingered about her mouth became sad and stern. Her 
heart, instead of hoping and longing, shrank in upon 
itself, and, as she expected less, she became t'_. more 
absorbed in her own interests and occupations. To 
keep her house spotless and her garden perfect, to 
carry out her duties of the post without flaw or 
blunder: these were Babette’s aims now, and she gave 
her whole mind to accomplishing them. 

Her life was lived entirely by rule. Every hour 
was as punctually kept as though the fate of an 
empire depended upon it, and no one had ever known 
Mademoiselle de la Poste a moment too late or too 
soon. Hersimple midday meal of thin soup, bread, and 
fruit was on the table, as usual, to-day at the stroke 
of twelve. and when all was neatly cleared away she 
sat down in her high-backed wooden chair for an 
hour's repose. 

The sun was still high when she roused herself and 
went to look out of the window, but she thought 
little of the heat; there were purchases that she 
wished to make at the shop; and having summoned 
an old woman who lived near by, and who often 
took charge of her house, she took her basket on her 
arm and set out. 

She was a fine-looking figure as she stepped briskly 
down the road, the sunshine lighting up the blue and 
red of her dress and the snowy whiteness of her cap. 
There was an air of decision about her and a poise of 
her well-shaped head that gave one the impression of 
strenyth and resolution, and it was evident from the 
greetings of those whom she passed that they looked 
upon her as a person of importance. 

There was but one shop in the village, and it was 
naturally a centre of much life and conversation. 
Madame Blaise was a stout, good-natured widow, with 
several riotous children, whom she tried vainly to 
keep in order. She was a favourite with all, for she 
was pleasant and friendly, and as honest as the day ; 
but her shop was disorderly, and her manner of con- 
ducting her business distracting to everyone but her- 
self. She was a contrast to Mademoiselle de la Poste 
in all things, and it was generally somewhat of a 
trial to Babette to enter her door. 

The shop seemed to be full when she entered it to- 
day. Boxes and barrels were always standing about 
in all directions, and a very few customers were enough 
to make a crowd. A child lay screaming on the 
threshold, and Babette picked it up kindly enough, 
and gave it a little pat to make it stop crying. 

“What hast thou, then, my child?” she said, and 
at the sound of her voice there was a sudden pause in 
the flow of talk within. 

Madame Blaise sold most things required for house- 
hold use ; in addition to which, she bought vegetables 
and other produce from those who had gardens, and 
sold it to those who had none. It was a marvel how 
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she kept her accounts at all amid the gossip, the 
chaffering, and the haggling that went on all throug. 
the day. 

But no one ever ventured to gossip with Babette. 
She made her purchases yuickly, while an under- 
current of talk went on between the other two 
customers. The younger of the two was a certain 
Madame Hubert, the wife of the village notary, who 
found the little place so dull after the town life to 
which she was accustomed, that she was glad of any 
excuse for conversation. Some interesting news was 
evidently being poured forth at the present moment, 
and Madame Blaise was anxious not to lose more than 
she could help. She wrapped up Babette’s parcels 
hastily, and tearing off a small piece from a dirty 
sheet of paper, thrust it into her hand, with the 
entreaty: “Ah! mademoiselle, will you please make 
out the bill?” 

A smile, half of pity, half of contempt, swept over 
Babette’s face, and she began to set down the items 
of her bill while she listened abstractedly to the 
speakers behind her. But as soon as Madame Blaise 
returned to them.they broke off their hurried 
whispers, and Madame Hubert plunged once more 
into her bargaining. 

“T wish to have some asparagus.” 

“Behold it!” cried Madame Blaise, waving her 
hand towards a small bundle that lay upon the 
counter, with a gesture as dramatic as though she had 
all the treasures of the Paris market at her command. 

Madame Hubert regarded it with rather a scornful 
expression. ‘“ How much?” she asked. 

“ Sixty.” 

“Sixty ?: too dear! ” 

“Too dear! I have myself paid fifty-five for it this 
morning.” 

* But it is not fresh,” said Madame Hubert. 

“Fresh?” cried Madame Blaise, with a scream of 
despair. “What is it that madame says? It is as 
fresh as the morning ! ” 

* Well, we will say fifty-five,” said Madame Hubert. 

“Fifty-five! Madamerobsme! But if it must be——” 
With many a sigh and shrug of the shoulders the 
asparagus was wrapped up, but as soon as it had 
been handed over to the purchaser, Madame Blaise’s 
smiles shone out again. 

“The bill!” she cried, seizing the paper, and prepar- 
ing fora long arithmetical struggle, “ we said—— ” 

“ Fifty-five.” 

“Ah, yes! Fifty-five for the asparagus, fifty-five 
for the strawberries, and forty for the peas—that 
will be—” A long silence followed, while the pencil 
was poised in mid-air, and an anxious frown gathered 
on the good woman’s forehead. 

“One franc, fifty,’’ suggested Babette, who, having 
made out her own bill, was listening to her neigh- 
bours. 

“Oh, yes ! that isit. Many thanks !” cried Madame 
Blaise ; and handing the paper to Madame Hubert, 
she turned to take Babette’s money. 

“You are going to make a fétv?” said Madame 
Hubert’s friend, with a certain awe in her voice as 
she looked at the parcels. 

“Ah no! not a féte, properly speaking. But my 
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husband has business to-night with M. Martinet. 
We are going to have a little supper.” 

A warning sound broke from Madame Blaise as the 
name caught her ear, but it was too late. Babette 
had heard, and a sudden pallor came over her face. 
She took up her purchases and left the shop quickly, 
without any of the parting salutations so essential to 
French courtesy. 

Madame Blaise looked after her with an expression 
of dismay. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed. “I do not like that, for 
my part!” 

“What is it, then?” asked Madame Hubert. 

“She does not know that Jean Martinet is coming 
back again,” said the other ; then, remembering that 
Madame Hubert was a new-comer in the village, 





“Lost in these thoughts, she reached 
her cottage.” 


she launched forth into a full narration of past 
events. 

Babette, meanwhile, was hurrying homewards, her 
eyes dim, her heart beating with a velocity that sur. 
prised and alarmed her. She tried to persuade her. 
self that her ears had played her false, that it was 
not the well-known name that she had heard. If it 
had indeed been her Jean who was returning, she 
would have known it ere now ; her own heart would 
have told her of his approach, 

Lost in these thoughts, she reached her cottage and 
opened the wooden gate. The house door stood open, 
and the old woman was watching for her with an 
eager look, hardly waiting for her entrance to pour 
out a flood of questions and information. Had 
mademoiselle met a gentleman, a grand gentleman, 

who, not finding her at home, had started forth 

to meet her? 

No, mademoiselle had not met him, but the colour 
flew into her cheeks as she spoke; she knew that 
Jean had come at last. 

All through the rest of that hot June afternoon, 
she sat in agitation that prevented her from taking 
up any of her usual tasks. She was afraid to leave 
the house, thinking that he might return at any 
moment; but the atmosphere seemed to stifle her, 
and every throb of her heart sounded like his ap- 
proaching footstep. 

Still he did not come, and as the last faint twi- 
light was fading into the warm darkness of a 

summer’s night, she rose from her seat and 

began to close the shutters with a sick de- 

spondency at her heart. But her hand fell 

powerless at her side again, for the gate creaked 
on its hinges, and in another moment a 
knock was heard at the door. 

Babette never knew how she walked 
across the room, nor how she opened the 
door to the vision of the past; but when 
she saw the grey-haired, black-coated figure 
on the threshold, she became suddenly calm 
again. This was not the Jean of her youth: 
her bright-eyed, curly-headed boy, in his 
worsted stockings and wooden shoes. 

“Good-evening, mademoiselle !” hesaid 
ceremoniously ; but at the sound of his 
voice Babette’s heart began to beat again, 
and with a strangled sob she turned 
away, aud left him to enter alone. 

What could she say? It was not for 
her to speak. How could she tell what 
had brought him there? Perhaps to 
tell her of his home in England: his 
wife: maybe his children! She hardly 
heard his voice while these thoughts 
rushed through her mind. Mechanic- 
ally she offered him a chair, and having 
lit her small oil lamp, she sat down on 
the other side of the room. How grand 
he looked, with his fine clothes: his tall 
figure, well filled out since the days of 
his youth: his gold watch-chain, his 
handsome ring! She looked down at 
her own humble dress, and sighed. 


















But gradually a sense of what he was saying stole 
into her mind, and her sadness was turn2d into a sur- 
prise too great for joy as yet. He was telling her 
that he had always intended to come back to her; 
that he had been prosperous, but that adversity had 
overtaken him at the hour of his return ; that he had 
waited till he had recovered his fortunes again; and 
that now he came with all that he possessed to settle 
down in his native village, and to spend his last days 
in peace with her whom he loved. 

He paused for no answers or assurances, and seemed 
to take it for granted that Babette was agreeing with 
all that he said; and, in fact, as she listened she felt 
her heart going with every word. What mattered 
his desertion of her, his long silence, or his un- 
announced return? He had been faithful to her all 
through, and her only regret was that she should have 
dared to doubt him for a moment; and when at last 
he finished “his long speech and rose from his chair, 
she looked up at him with perfect trust, and laid her 
hand unhesitatingly in his. 





CHAPTER II. 

THE days that followed were happier for Jean than 
for Babette. For a moment M. Martinet was the 
hero, the great man of the village ; and he thoroughly 
enjoyed the position. His sudden arrival, with untold 
wealth in his possession, and strange tales of the 
English people among whom his lot had been cast, 
made a stir and commotion that pleased him beyond 
measure. And when it became known that he was 
going to rent the large house that had so long stood 
empty and take up his abode there with his bride, 
the excitement increased tenfold. 

Madame Blaise was hardly able to carry on her 
business for the number of people who surged in 
and out of her shop to discuss the topic of the hour ; 
and Jean delighted to make his appearance among 
them, and harangue them with much eloquent gesture 
on the events of his life—past, present, and to be. 

But Babette shrank from all this talk and excite- 
ment ; she had cherished her sorrow so long in secrecy 
that it seemed to her now a profanity to let strangers 
intermeddle with her joy. 

No maiden could have watched more timidly over a 
dawning love than this grey-haired woman over her 
long-rooted affection ; and if she could, she would have 
shut herself up with it, away from all intruding eyes. 
But this, Jean was not likely to allow ; he had a truly 
national love of display, and he was charmed to appear 
in the village or at the church with Babette by his 
side, decked in all the finery that he lavished upon her. 
The wedding was to take place immediately, and she 
longed for the day to be over, that she might settle 
down in peace and quiet, with nothing to distract her 
from her happiness. 

Yet there was one bitter drop in her cup, and the 
fact that Jean did not sympathise with her in it made 
it doubly bitter. The village post-office had been hers 
so long that it seemed like sundering body and spirit 
to leave it now ; but he had insisted on her resignation, 
and she could not refuse him. 

To add to her trouble, a sister-in-law of Madame 
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Blaise, who was married to a retired soldier, had been 
appointed in her place, and she shuddered at the 
thought of their disorderly ways. Again and again 
she lingered sadly over her arrangements, the 
neat shelves of her cupboard of stationery, her 
bundles of official papers: all the little details that 
had been the solace of her soul for so long, and sighed 
at the idea of giving them up. But to her surprise, 
Jean seemed to be annoyed, and even angry, when he 
found her at her employment, and after she had 
once seen his look of vexation she could not rouse 
it again. It was the first suspicion of a cloud 
between them, and it wounded her so sorely that in 
very self-defence she tried her utmost to excuse him. 


It was only his love for her that made him unsympa- 


thetic ; he could not bear her to work, to labour as she 
had done through all the weary years, and therefore 
he wanted to forget that such toil had ever been. 

The wedding-day came at last—a day of triumph 
for Jean, of torture for poor Babette. She would 
gladly have gone away to be married, that no one 
might see her ; but Jean would not spare her one de- 
tail of the féte ; all must be carried out with the greatest 
ceremony, and in her love for him she yielded. 

It was over at length, the interminable day, with its 
glare, its bustle, and its noise, its congratulations, its 
speeches, its bouquets, and its music. Darkness came 
down at last over the faded wreaths, the empty 
glasses, the disordered rooms, and Babette heaved a 
sigh of such thankfulness as she had never felt 
before. 

But grateful as she was, there were trials in store 
for her that she had not realized. Her husband was 
kind and affectionate, he was proud of her, and eager 
to surround her with every comfort and pleasure ; but 
there was a separation between them that not Love 
himself could bridge over. Jean gave her luxury and 
ease, a pleasant house, an attentive servant, fine clothes, 
and fine furniture ; and all the time her heart was 
crying out for the little cottage, white-painted and 
green-shuttered, with sanded floor, and chairs and 
tables that owed their polish solely to her industrious 
hands. 

Yet she loved him. He was not the Jean of her 
dreams, the inward vision that had kept her heart 
alive through the years of her solitude, but he was 
her devoted husband. anxious to gratify her every 
wish ; and for his sake she kept silence. 

Only once the hidden heart-ache broke out in words 
and tears. Babette had avoided going to the post- 
office as long as she could; her new home was at the 
other end of the village, and she was not obliged ‘to 
pass the cottage unless she chose to do so. But one 
day her husband was called away on business, and 
desired her to procure him some necessary stamps 
before his return. Babette might easily have sent her 
servant on the errand, but a sudden longing seized her 
to go and see for herself how matters stood. and so, 
putting on her old peasant costume, which she had 
refused to discard entirely for her new and fashion- 
able clothes, she set out on her expedition. 

Winter was drawing on now ; the roads were damp, 
and the wind blew the yellow leaves from the trees 
in whirling masses. Babette shivered as she walked 
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“ A sudden rush of emotion thrilled through her heart.”—p. 279. 


along the well-known road ; she would not allow it 
even to, herself, but the leaden sky and dreary land- 
scape seemed somehow a forecast of her future. 

She stood still a moment when she reached the cot- 
tage, and looked sadly at the scene before her. The 
wicket-gate had been half wrenched from its hinges, 
and flapped to and fro in the driving wind ; the gar- 
den was desolate, untidy stalks and withered leaves 
strewed the beds in all directions, and the doorstep 
looked as though it had not been cleaned since the 
day she left. Her heart sank within her as she gazed, 
but summoning up her resolution, she pushed back 
the gate and went up the moss-grown path to the 
door. It yielded directly to her knock. for the latch 
was unfastened. and she found herself standing once 
more in the familiar room. 

Jacques Blaise was lounging in her favourite chair, 
his pipe in his mouth, his dirty boots on the stove; a 
friend sat opposite to him. and they were so absorbed 
in conversation that they did not hear the footstep 
behind them. Babette looked about her in consterna- 
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tion. The window curtain was 
torn, and hung in an untidy loop; 
there were marks and stains on 
the table that had once shone like 
a mirror, and the sacred cupboard 
stood wide open, displaying all 
the treasures of stamps and papers 
to the vulgar gaze. She gave a 
little sound of dismay. and the 
two men turned their heads and 
saw her. 

“Madame Martinet! Welcome 
a thousand times!” cried Jacques, 
leaping to his feet and removing 
his cap with ready politeness. 
“What have I the honour to do 
for you?” he added, seeing that 
she did not answer. 

Babette, in fact, could net speak. 
Old memories and associations were rushing in upon 
her, joined with a sudden shock of distress at the sight 
of the fate that had overtaken the place she loved. 
She put down her money. obtained her stamps, and 
hurried away as fast as she could, leaving the two 
men to shrug their shoulders over the pride that 
prosperity brings in its train. 

Poor Babette felt anything but proud when she re- 
turned to her gay house. She sat downin the boudoir 
where her husband liked her to be, and gave way to 
her tears. She thought herself safe from all intru- 
sion, but to her dismay, as she sat there strugyling 
with her emotion, the door opened, and Jean entered 
the room. 

“What hast thou, my angel?” he cried, coming 
forward with genuine alarm; and, taken off her guard, 
as it were, Babette poured out her troubles. She was 
weary of grandeur, she lacked occupation ; idleness 
was misery to her who had been used to labour since 
her childhood. 


Jean was thunderstruck. He had congratulated 
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himself all this time. in his honest egotistical way, on 
the happiness that he had bestowed upon his wife ; 
admiring himself too, for his steadiness of purpose, 
his perseverance, and his success. And now, behold, 
his golden dreams were suddenly dispelled. 

But a moment’s reflection convinced him that he 
must be mistaken, It was the way of women to be 
fanciful. and to weep without cause, so he set him- 
self to console her and to reason with her. 

“You lack occupation?” he said. “It is impossible ! 
You have here all that the heart can desire : 
to direct, a house to arrange, your toilette to make ; 
there is not a moment of the day which has not its 
appropriate duty.” 

Babette listened in silence ; how could she explain 
to him that all these so-called duties were to her but 
Her tears still fell, and her 


a servant 


weariness of the flesh? 
husband was in despair. 

“Tt is true, then, that I am as nothing to you?” he 
cried. ‘ If all I have done is without worth in your 
, eyes, it must be that you do not care for me, either.” 

His words recalled Babette to herself. With a start 
of self-reproach, she realised the wound that she had 
inflicted upon him, and strove to make amends for it 
by all the means in her power. But though they 
were speedily reconciled, she felt strangely saddened 
by what had passed. 
never hope to make her husband understand her 
feelings; and though her last 
illusions of her youth seemed to have vanished beyond 
recall, 

So the time passed on, and the villagers noticed 


It was evident that she must 


love remained, the 


that while Jean looked happier and more blooming 
every day, his wife’s hair rapidly whitened, and the 
old lines came back to her face. 
now since the marriage and public interest in their 
had event took 
place that restored all the old excitement. 


It was nearly a year 


affairs somewhat waned, when an 

Babette was walking one day in her trim parterre, 
trying vainly to take the same interest in her well- 
ordered flower-beds that she had done in her cottage 
borders, when she saw M. Nubert coming away from 
the house. 

The notary was walking with his head bent low in 
thought, and took no heed of her. 
to his usual vivacity, that it struck her with surprise. 


It was so contrary 


What could have happened to make him so unlike 
himself? 
left him fiery, eager, indignant ; 
misfortune had befallen him. 

Instinctively she turned her steps towards the house, 
and went to seek Jean, but she had no sooner entered 
his room than all thoughts of the notary and his 
possible troubles vanished from her mind. There on 
the floor, beside a table covered with papers, a pen 
still clasped in his hand, lay her husband, silent and 
immovable, his eyes fixed, a fearful pallor on his 
face. 

Babette stood still. as though turned to stune. All 
her old feelings had revived in one moment, and she 
realised nothing but that the man she loved was gone 
out of reach of her voice, her touch. 

She had left the door open when she entered, and a 
scream from the servant roused her from her stupor. 


A dispute with her husband would have 
it must be that some 
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Margot had seen the prostrate figure as she passed 
through the hall, and she wrung her hands with shrill 
cries of terror. 

“ Be silent, Margot!” said Babette, turning towards 
her. ‘“ Monsieur is perhaps not dead. Help me to 
raise him, and run quickly for the doctor.” 

Margot lost no time in rousing the neighbours, but 
the doctor would allow no one but himself to enter 
the room. 

“It is a stroke,” he said, as soon as he had examined 
the patient. ‘Monsieur has perhaps agitated him- 
self?” 

But Babette shook her head ; she knew of no agita- 
tion that could have produced such an effect as this; 
and after applying all the remedies in his power, the 
doctor was about to leave the house, when he was 
met at the door by M. Hubert. 

The notary had heard of M. Martinet’s sudden ill- 
He had that day brought 
to the unfortunate man the news of his complete ruin. 
The business in which he had invested his money had 
collapsed, and he, with many others, was left penni- 


less. 


ness, and came to explain it. 


“It is impossible to tell madame,” said the doctor. 
“She is already crushed with the misfortune of her 
husband's illness.” 

But the little notary understood her better. 

* Madame is a brave woman,” he said. ‘She must 
not be treated like a coward. I will engage myself to 
tell her.” 

The doctor made no further objection, and the 
notary had his way; nor did Babette disappoint him : 
the news seem d, indeed, to steady her nerves, for she 
went back to her husband’s bedside with a firmer step 
and a calmer bearing. 

It was many days before Jean recovered conscious- 
; and when at last the heavy eyes began to show 
recognition, the doctor told Babette that 
months must pass before her husband would be able 
to move—if, indeed, he ever moved again. He pitied 
it was a terrible prospect: 
absolute ruin and the burden of a helpless invalid. 

But Babette heard his tidings with no tears or 
laments; her eyes grew soft and tender, and a light 
overspread her face that seemed the reflection of some 
The doctor looked at her in amazement, 
but she said little, and he soon took his leave. 
went back to her 
husband's room, and kneeling down by his side, kissed 
the poor white forehead. A faint smile flitted over 
Jean's lips,and he feebly moved the one hand that he 
was able to use, as though to lay it in his wife’s. A 
sudden rush of emotion thrilled through her heart, 
and clasping him in her arms, she embraced him with 
the pure rapture that she had never felt since her boy- 
lover went out of her life, leaving it cold and bare. 

Jean could not speak, but she knew by his eyes that 
he understood what she said to him, and again and 
again she assured him of her devotion, that she would 
care for him and watch over him as long as life should 
last. and he listened with the confiding look of a 
child. 

A new tide of hope and energy came back to Babette 
Her own little pittance still remained 


ness 


signs of 


her with all his heart ; 


unseen glory. 


As soon as he Was vone she 


in those days. 
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to her, and with the work that she would procure she 
had no doubt of being able to support her husband as 
well as herself. The neighbours had never found her 
so approachable as they did now; her heart seemed 
softened towards all, and she discussed her affairs as 
freely as she had once kept them secret. Her friends 
might fear for her, but Babette had no fear for her- 
self. She knew that all would be well; she dreaded 
nothing, now that her heart had awaked once more to 
life and love. 

They were not to leave the house till the end 
of the quarter, for Jean had paid the rent for a 
year from the last Michaelmas Day, so that a 
shelter was secured to them for the present. And 
before the Saint-Michel came round, Babette’s trust 
was justified; the little notary came to see her, his 
round face beaming with good-nature, to say that 
Jacques Blaise and his wife were dismissed from their 
charge, and that, if madame desired it, he would en- 
deavour to procure for her again the position of post- 
mistress. 

Babette clasped her hands together, while the tears, 
that all her troubles had failed to bring, started from 
her eyes. “Itis too much happiness !” she said; and 
M. Hubert hurried away, intent on his kindly errand. 

The salary for the duties of the post were small, but 
with Babette’s little money it would amply provide 
for them, and her whole soul went up in gratitude. 
The thought of being once more in her beloved 





cottage, of tending her garden, of polishing the ill. 
used furniture, of transacting her business, and, above 
all, of having her husband to love and cherish: all this 
filled her up with joy greater than it could contain, 

It was a calm September evening when Babette 
returned once more to the house of her affection, 
The setting sun lit up the trees and the flowers that 
lingered in the garden beds, and touched her forehead 
with a familiar welcome. The villagers were stand- 
ing at their doors to watch the little procession on its 
way; Babette walked briskly by the side of the cart 
that she had borrowed ; and,on a couch of cushions 
and rugs lay poor Jean, helpless and pale indeed, but 
with a look of content on his face as he glanced at 
his wife. 

“T pity her with all my heart,” cried one of the 
spectators, with voluble sympathy. 

“Ah! and she needs pity, without doubt,” said 
another. ‘Her bread to earn, and that poor afflicted 
one to maintain. It is altogether terrible ! ” 

“Pardon me, but you speak without reason,” said a 
voice beside them, as M. Hubert, who was hurrying 
after the cart. stopped at the sound of their words. 
The little notary’s face was beaming with its usual 
animation, but he wiped a suspicious moisture from 
his eyes as he spoke. “Our friend has indeed much 
poverty, much sickness to combat, but love sweetens 
all things: and, believe me. the happiest woman in 
the village to-night is Madame de la Poste.’ 


a 


A COFFIN 
BY THE REV. ALEXANDER 
‘They embalmed him, and he was 


closes the book of Genesis. 
All its recorded dealings 
of God with Israel, and 
all the promises and the 
glories of the patriarchal 
line, end with “a coffin in 
Egypt.” Such a conclu- 
sion is the more striking 
when we remember that 
a space of three hundred years intervenes between 
the last events in Genesis and the first in Exodus, 
or almost as long a time as parts the Old Testa 
ment from the New. And, during all that period, 
Israel was left with a mummy anda hope. The 
elaborately embalmed body of Joseph lay in its 
gilded and pictured case, somewhere in Goshen, 
and was no doubt in the care of the Israelites, 
as is plain from the fact that they carried it 
with them at the exodus. For three centuries 
that silent “coffin in Egypt” preached its im- 
pressive messages. What did it say? It spoke, 
no doubt, to ears often deaf, but still some faint 
whispers of its speechless testimony would sound 
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put in a coffin in Egypt.”—GEN, 1. 26. 


in some hearts, and help to keep vivid some 
hopes. 

First, it was a silent, reminder of mortality. 
Egyptian consciousness was much occupied with 
death. The land was peopled with tombs. But 
the corpse of Joseph was perhaps not laid in one 
of these, but remained housed somewhere in sight 
as it were of all Israel. Many a passer-by would 
pause for a moment, and think that here was 
the end of dignity second only to Pharaoh’s. To 
this had come that strong brain, that true heart. 
Israel’s pride and protection was shut up in that 
wooden case. 

“The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate, 
Death lays his icy hand on kings.” 

Yes, but let us remember that while that silent 
sarcophagus enforced tne old, old lesson to the 
snecessive generations that looked on it and little 
heeded its stern, sad teaching of mortality, it had 
other brighter truths to tell. For the shrivelled, 
colourless lips that lay in it, covered with many a 




















fold of linen, had left as their last utterance, “ I 
die, but God will surely visit you.” No man is 
necessary. Israel can survive the death of the 
strongest and wisest. God lives, though a hundred 
Josephs die. It is pure gain to lose human 
helpers, if thereby we become more fully conscious 
of our need of a Divine arm and heart, and more 
truly feel that we have these for our all-sufficient 
stay. Blessed is the fleeting of all that can pass, 
if its withdrawal lets the calm light of the Eternal, 
which cannot pass, stream in uninterrupted on 
us! When the leaves fall, we see more clearly 
the rock which their short-lived greenness in its 
pride veiled. When the many-hued and ever- 
shifting clouds are swept out of the sky by the 
wind, the sun that lent them all their colour 
shines the more brightly. The message of every 
death-bed and grave is meant to be, “This and 
that man dies, but God lives.” The last result of 
our contemplation of mortality, as affecting our 
dearest and most needful ones, and as sure to 
include ourselves in its far-reaching, close-woven 
net, ought to be to drive us to God’s breast, that 
there we may find a Friend who does not pass, 
and may dwell in “the land of the living,” on 
whose soil the foot of all-conquering Death dare 
never tread, 

Nor are these thoughts all the message of that 
“coffin in Egypt.” In the first verses of the next 
book, that of Exodus, there is a remarkable juxta- 
position of ideas, when we read that “ Joseph died, 
and all his brethren, and all that generation.” 
But was that the end of Israel? By no means, 
for the narrative goes on immediately to say— 
linking the two things together by a simple 
“and ”—that “the children of Israel were fruitful, 
and increased abundantly, and multiplied and 
waxed exceeding mighty.” 

So life springs side by side with death. 
are cradles as well as graves. 


There 


“ The individual withers, 
And the race is more and more.” 


Leaves drop and new leaves come. The April 
days are not darkened, and the tender green of 
the fresh leaf-buds is all the more vigorous and 
luxuriant because it is fed from the decaying 
leaves that litter the roots of the long-lived oak. 
Thus through the ages the pathetic alternation 
goes on. Penelope’s web is ever being woven and 
run down and rewoven again. Joseph dies; [srael 
grows. Let us not take half-views, nor either fix 
our thoughts on the universal law of dissolution 
and decay, nor on the other side of the process— 
the universal emergence of life from death, re- 
construction from dissolution. In our individual 
experience and on the wider field of the world’s 
history the same large law is at work, which is 
expressed in the simplest terms by these old 
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words, “Joseph died, and all his brethren and all 
that generation—and the children of Israel were 
fruitful and increased abundantly.” So the 
wholesome lesson of mortality is stripped of much 
of its sadness, and retains all its pathos, solemnity, 
and power to purify the heart. 

Again, that “coffin in Egypt” was a Herald of 
Hope. The reason for Joseph’s dying injunction 
that his body should be preserved after the 
Egyptian fashion, and laid where it could be 
lifted and carried away, when the long-expected 
deliverance was effected, was the dying patriarch’s 
firm confidence that, though he died, he had still 
somehow a share in God’s faithful promise. We 
do not know the precise shape which his thought 
of that share took. It may have been merely the 
natural sentiment which desires that the un- 
conscious frame shall moulder quietly beside the 
mouldering forms which once held our dear ones. 
This naturalised Egyptian did his work manfully 
in the land of his adoption, and flung himself 
eagerly into its interests, but his heart turned to 
the cave at Machpelah ; and, though he lived in 
Egypt, he could not bear to think of lying there 
for ever when dead, especially of being left there 
alone. There may have been some trace in his 
wish of the peculiar Egyptian belief that the 
preservation of the body contributed in some way 
to the continuance of personal life, and that a 
certain shadowy self hovered about the spot 
where the mummy was laid. Our knowledge of 
the large place filled by a doctrine of a future life 
in Egyptian thought makes it most probable that 
Joseph had at least some forecast of that hope 
of immortality which seems to us to be inseparable 
from the consciousness of present communion 
with God. 

But, in any case, Israel had charge of that coffin 
because the dead man that lay in it had, on the 
very edge of the gulf of death, believed that he 
had still a portion in Israel’s hope, and that, when 
he had taken the plunge into the great darkness, 
he had not sunk below the reach of God’s power 
to give him personal fulfilment of His yet unful- 
filled promise. His dying command was the ex- 
pression of his unshaken faith that, though he 
was dead, God would visit him with His salvation, 
and give him to see the prosperity of His chosen, 
that he might rejoice in the gladness of the nation, 
and glory with His inheritance. He had lived, 
trusting in Cod’s bare promise, and as he lived, 
he died. The Epistle to the Hebrews lays hold 
of the true motive-sower in the incident, when 
it points to Josephs dying “commandment con- 
cerning his bones” as a noble instance of Faith. 

Thus, through slow creeping centuries, this 
silent preacher said—“ Hope on, though the vision 
tarry ; wait for it, for it will surely come. God is 
faithful, and will perform His word.” 


There was 
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much to make hope faint. To bring Israel out of 
Canaan seemed a strange way of investing-it with 
the possession of Canaan. As the tardy years 
trickled away, drop by drop, and the promise 
seemed no nearer fulfilment, some film of doubt 
inust have crept over Hope’s bright eyes. When 
new dynasties reigned, and [srael slowly sank into 
the state of bondage, it must have been still 
harder to believe that the shortest road to the 
inheritance was round by Goshen. But through 
ill the darkening course of Israel in these sad 
centuries, there stood the “ coffin,” the token of a 
triumphant faith which had leapt over the barrier 
of death as a trifle, and grasped as real the good 
which lay beyond that frowning wall. We havea 
better Herald of Hope than a mummy-case and a 
pyramid built round it. We have an empty grave 
and an occupied Throne, by which to nourish our 
confidence in Immortality and our estimate of the 
insignificance of death. Our Joseph does not say, 
“T die, but God will surely visit you,” but He 
gives us the wonderful assurance of identification 
with Himself, and consequent participation in His 
glory—“ Because I live, ye shall live also.” There- 
fore our hope should be as much brighter and 
more confirmed than this ancient one was as that 
on which it is based is better and more joyous. 
But, alas, there is no invariable proportion between 
food supplied and strength derived. An orchid 
can fling out gorgeous blooms, though it grows on 
a piece of dry wood, and plants set in rich soil 
often show poor flowers. Our hope will be worthy 
of its foundation, only on condition of our habitu- 
ally reflecting on the firmness of that foundation 
and cultivating familiarity with the things hoped 
for. 

There are many ways in which the Apostle’s 
great saying that “ we are saved by hope” approves 
itself as true. Whatever leads us to grasp the 
future rather than the present, even if it is but an 
earthly future, and to live by hope rather than by 
fruition, even if it is but a short-reaching hope, 
lifts us in the seale of being, ennobles, dignifies, 
and in some respects purifies us. Even men whose 
expectations have not wing-power enough to cross 
the dreadful ravine of Death, are elevated in the 
degree in which they work towards a distant goal. 
Short-sighted hopes are better than blind absorp- 
tion in the present. Whatever puts the centre of 
gravity of our lives in the future is a gain, and 
most of all is that hope blessed, which bids us 
look forward to an eterna! sitting with Jesus at 
the right hand of God. 

If such hope has any solidity in it, it will cer- 
tainly detach us from the order of things in which 
we dwell. The world is always tempting us to 
“forget the imperial palace” whither we go. The 
Israelites must have been swayed by many induce- 
ments to settle down for good and all in the low 
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levels of fertile Goshen,.and to think themselves 
better off there than if going out on a perilous 
enterprise, to win no richer pastures than they 
already possessed. In fact, when the deliverance 
came, it was not particularly welcome, even though 
oppression was embittering the people’s lives, 
But, when hope had died down in them, and 
desire had become languid, and ignoble content- 
ment with their flocks and herds had dulled their 
spirits, Joseph’s silent coffin must have pealed in 
their ears—“ This is not your rest; arise and 
claim your inheritance.” In like manner, the 
pressure of the apparently solid realities of to-day. 
the growth of the “scientific” temper of mind 
which confines knowledge to physical facts, the 
drift of tendency among religious people to regard 
Christianity mainly in its aspect of dealing with 
social questions and bringing present good, power- 
fully reinforce our natural sluggishness of Hope, 
and have brought it about that the average 
Christian of this day has less of his thoughts 
directed to the future life than his predecessors 
had, or than it is good for him to have. 

Among the many truths which almost need to be 
re-discovered by their professed believers, that of 
the rest that remains for the people of God is one. 
For the test of believing a truth is its influence 
on conduct ; and no one can affirm that the conduct 
of the average Christian of our times bears marks 
of being deeply influenced by that Future, or by 
the hope of winning it. Does he live as if he felt 
that he was an alien among the material things 
surrounding him? Does it look as if his true 
affinities were beyond the grave and above the 
stars? If we did thus feel, not at rare intervals, 
when “in seasons of calm weather, our souls have 
sight of that immortal sea,” which lies glassy 
before the throne, and on whose banks the min- 
strels stand singing the:song of Moses and of the 
Lamb, but habitually and with a vivid realisation, 
which makes the things hoped for more solid than 
what we touch and handle, our lives would be far 
other than they are. We should not work less 
but move earnestly at our present duties, whatever 
these may be, for they would be seen in new 
importance as bearing on our place in that world 
of consequences. The more our -goal and prize 
are seen gleaming through the dust of the race- 
ground, the more strenuous our effort here. 
Nothing ennobles the trifles of our lives in time 
like the streaming-in on these of the light of 
eternity. That vision ever present with us will 
not sadden. The fact of mortality is grim enough, 
if forced upon us unaccompanied by the other 
fact that Death opens the gate of our Home. Eut 
when the else depressing thought that “here we 
have no continuing city” is but the obverse and 
result of the fact that “we seek one to come,” it 
is freed from its sadness, and becomes powerful 
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for good and even for joy. We need, even more 
than Israel in its bondage did, to realise that we 
are strangers and pilgrims. It concerns the depth 
of our religion and the reality of our profiting by 
the discipline, as well as of our securing the en- 
joyment of. the blessings of the fleeting and elise 
trivial present, that we shall keep very clear in 
view the great future which dignifies and inter- 
prets this enigmatical earthly life. 

Further, that “coffin in Egypt” was a preacher 
of patience. As we have seen, three centuries at 
least, probably a somewhat longer period passed 
hetween the time when Joseph’s corpse was laid 
in it, and the night when it was lifted out of it by 
the departing Israelites. No doubt, hope deferred 
had made many a heart sick, and the weary 
question, “ Where is the promise of his coming ?” 
had in’ some cases changed into bitter disbelief 
that the promise would ever be fulfilled. But, for 
all these years, the dumb monitor stood there pro- 
claiming, “If the vision tarry, wait for it.” 

Surely we need the same lesson. It is hard 
for us to acquiesce in the slow march of the 
Divine purposes. Life is short, and desire would 
fain see the ripe harvests reaped before death 
seals our eyes. Sometimes the very prospect of 
the great things that shall one day be accom- 
plished in the world, and we not there to see, 
weighs heavily on us. Reformers, philanthropists, 
idealists of all sorts are constitutionally impatient, 
and in their generous haste to get their ideals 
realised, forget that “raw haste” is “ half-sister 
to delay,” and are indignant with man for his 
sluggishness, and with God for His majestic 
slowness. Not less do we fret and fume and 
think the days drag with intolerable slowness, 
before some eagerly expected good rises like a 
star on our individual lives. But there is deep 
truth in Paul’s apparent paradox, that “if we 
hope for that we see not, then do we with 
patience wait for it.” The more sure the con- 
lidence, the more quiet the patient waiting. It is 
uncertainty which makes earthly hope short of 
breath, and impatient of delay. 

But since a Christian man’s hope is consolidated 
into certainty, and, when it is set on God, can not 
only say, “I trust that it will be” so and so, but 
‘I know that it shall,” it may well be content to 
be patient for the fulfilment, “as the husbandman 
waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth, and 
hath long patience for it.” “One day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years,” in respect of the mag- 
nitude of the changes which may be wrought by 
the instantaneous operation of His hand when the 
appointed hour shall strike, and therefore it 
should not strain our patience nor stagger our 
faith that “a thousand years” should be “as one 
day,” in respect of the visible approximation 
achieved in them, towards the establishment of 
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His purpose. The world was prepared for man 
through countless millenniums. Man was pre- 
pared for the advent of Christ through long 
centuries. Nineteen hundred years have effected 
comparatively little in incorporating the issues of 
Christ’s work in the consciousness and characters 
of mankind. Much of the slowness of that pro- 
gress of Christianity is due to the faithlessness and 
sloth of professing Christians. But it still remains 
true that God lifts His foot slowly, and plants it 
firmly, in His march through the world. So, both 
in regard to the progress of Truth, and the 
diffusion of the highest and of the secondary 
blessings of Christianity through the nations, and 
in respect to the reception of individual good gifts, 
we shall do wisely to leave God to settle the 
“when,” since we are sure that He has bound 
Himself to accomplish the fact. 

Finally, that “cottin in Egypt” was a pledge of 
possession. It lay long among the Israelites to 
uphold fainting faith, and at last was carried up 
before their host, and reverently guarded during 
forty years’ wanderings, till it was deposited in 
the cave at Machpelah, beside the tombs of the 
Fathers of the nation. Thus it became to the 
nation, and remains for us, a symbol of the truth 
that no hope based upon God’s bare word is ever 
finally disappointed. From all other anticipations 
grounded on anything less solid, the element of 
uncertainty is inseparable, and Fear is ever the 
sister of Hope. With keen insight, Spenser 
makes these two march side by side, in his won- 
derful procession of the attendants of earthly 
Love. There is always a lurking sadness in 
Hope’s smiles, and a nameless dread in her eyes. 
And all expectations busied with, or based upon, 
the contingencies of this poor life, whether they 
are fulfilled or disappointed, prove less sweet in 
fruition than in prospect, and often turn to ashes 
in the eating, instead of the sweet bread which we 
had thought them to be. One basis alone is sure, 
and that is the foundation on which Joseph rested 
and risked everything—the plain promise of God. 
He who builds on that rock shall never be put to 
shame, and when floods sweep away every refuge 
built on sand, he will not need to “make haste ” 
to find, amid darkness and storm, some less pre- 
carious shelter, but will look down serenely on the 
wildest torrent, and know it to be impotent to 
wash away his fortress home. 

There is no nobler example of victorious faith, 
which prolonged confident expectation beyond the 
insignificant accident of death, than Joseph’s dying 
“ commandment concerning his bones.” His con- 
fidence, indeed, grasped a far lower blessing than 
ours should reach out to clasp. It was evoked by 
less clear and full promises and pledges than we 
have. The magnitude and loftiness of the Christian 
hope of Immortality, and the certitude of the fact 
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on which it reposes, the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, should result in a corresponding increase 
in the firmness and clearness of our hope, and in 
its power in our lives. The average Christian of 
to-day may well be sent to schvol to Joseph on 
his death-bed. Is our faith as strong as—I will 
not asl if it is stronger than—that of this man 
who, in the morning twilight of revelation, and 
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with a hope of an eternal possession of an earthly 
inheritance, which, one might have thought, 
would be shattered by death, was able to fling his 
anchor clean across the gulf when he gave in- 
junction, “Carry my bones up hence”? We have 
a better inheritance, and fuller, clearer promises 
and facts on which to trust. Shame on us if we 
have a feebler faith! 
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T was accidentally I 
became confronted 
with this _ little- 
known industry. A 
girl I used to visit 
in a hospital had 
been a fish - curer, 
and her account of 
its hardships fired 
me to test for my- 








self some of her 
statements. 
With her aid I 


established myself in 
a two-roomed tene- 
ment near Stepney, 
with three other girls who were old hands at the 
work. The meagreness of the appointments startled 
even me, accustomed to poverty in every guise. 
There was no sink, no dustbin, no sanitary arrange- 
ment of any kind. Every drop of water had to be 
fetched from a tap in the court, and if you knew 
the difficulty of getting a can of water in peace 
sometimes, you would make more allowance for 
the dirt of the poor. The house was in ill repair, 


and. the roof let in both wind and rain. This 
necessitated our allowing Bessie, who was 


asthmatic, to sleep down-stairs among the embers. 
The landlord had been spoken to, but he only 
threatened to turn them ont if they com- 
plained again; and they didn’t. for they 
knew many would be only too glad to take 
their place, and pay 5s. 6d. for the prestige 
of having a house of their own. 

Therefore, to ke>0 up appearances—so dear 
to the heart of every class—they filled up the 
crevices with rags, huddled in a corner when 
the snow filtered on to their beds, and cowered 
beneath their shawls when the keen east wind 
wrung every bone in their frames. ‘They were 


good girls, and industrious, and had each a 
pathetic history. 
Maggie was an orphan, having lost both 
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parents and two little sisters of fever the previous 
summer. She had been down with it herself, and 
it had left her deaf and with eyes affected. She 
was about twenty, stunted and pale. Liz, two 
years older, was a strong, loud-voiced creature, 
good-hearted, but sharp with her tongue. She 
had run away from home because her father drank 
so, she “could not abide him. She was not going 
to be banged about by anyone.” Her language 
was not always controlled, and she was extremely 
rude to strangers, her great idea of respectability 
being, to keep to yourself and don’t let “no neigh- 
bours know your affairs.” 

And pretty, delicate Bessie had once served at 
the bar of a low public-house in Houndsditch, and 
there fallen in love with the pot-boy, who had 
taken the frail little thing and married her on his 
wages—eight shillings a week. Ina few months 
the boy-and-girl couple were starving, and Bessie 
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“Rough Liz went to the girl's assistance.” (p. 285). 
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THE FISH YARD. 


lay on a bed of sickness. Torn at the sight of 
her sufferings, the young husband took from the 
till of his employers, was caught, and sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment. 

The child-wife (she was not seventeen), filled 
with a feverish strength, had dragged herself to 
the court, and when she heard the sentence fell 
heavily forward. In an agonised voice the young 
husband exclaimed— 

“ For God’s sake, help my wife; she is all alone.” 

Quite by chance—if it is not profane to make 
use of such a phrase—rough Liz, being out of 
work, had wandered in there, and with the quick 
human sympathy of the poor, took in the whole 
case at a glance. 

She went to the girl’s assistance, brought her 
home there and then, and they have never been 
separated since. Many a shilling, hardly earned, 
went to bring back Bessie’s strength, and it did 
one’s heart good to see shock-headed Liz, when 
she had received her week’s wages, go off to a 
shop where baby-clothes were sold cheap, and 
pucker her brows over a red cotton pinafore, or 
look wistfully at the fur-lined pink hoods which 
were quite beyond her means. Finally, she would 
trudge back triumphant with a mysterious parcel, 
which she deposited in a damp cupboard, to all 
inquiries from the patient Bessie making the 
same reply— 

“ Not till the day itself, Bess, not till the day.” 





Yet some people wonder that ‘the poor never 
save. How can they, as long as they have hearts, 
and are surrounded by others more suffering than 
themselves ? 

Such were my companions ; now as to our work. 
The fish-yard was not far from our dwelling— 
about ten or twelve minutes’ walk—but quite far 
enough for one to get wet threugh if it was a 
drizzling or drenching morning. But that matters 
little, for you are in a state of slop from the 
moment you begin to work. The yard is, in reality, 
more like a big barn floored with tiles ; sometimes 
straw is littered over it. Of necessity it was 
always a few inches deep in water, and we were 
allowed boxes to stand on while preparing the 
fish. The latter arrives from Billingsgate, and, 
after being cured and dried, is taken back again. 
Our hours were bound to be irregular, for some- 
times we had a large order, sometimes a small. 
Whenever it comes it is wanted back next day, so 
there can be no loitering over our task. 

This the hands quite understand, and there is 
no grumbling if we have to make a push, nor 
any if day after day they get the sane answer to 
their application for work— 

“The order is too small, we have all the hands 
we want ; come again to-morrow.” 

And you may come again for several to-morrows, 
hanging about in the cold, the wet, o the wind, 
hoping to be first when the gates are opened. 
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‘There is a rush made then, and, from the first 
who force themselves in, the foreman picks out 
the best workers. 

It is a hazardous industry, though the pay 
sounds good—2s 6d. a day ; but you are in luck 
if you get four successive days, and there are many 
seasons when it is always slack. It was March 
and Lent when I was there, so work was pretty 
constant, but, oh, so cold. Fancy standing at a 
slab, unprotected from the cold, cutting off heads 
of fish, cleaning their bodies (I won’t sicken my 
readers by a detailed description), anid dipping 
them into salt water. One’s fingers get frozen, 
and at first I cried with pain. 

The drying is even worse, for when they are 
cleaned, the fish are hung on iron bars in 
cupboards heated by steam, and you are tempte l 
to loiter over stringing the fish on tu these bars, to 
enjoy the warmth. Woe betide you if you do, for 
chilblains are the result, and many a girl suffers a 
martyrdom from broken chilblains on both feet and 
hands. I wonder if people would enjoy this food 
if they knew of the maimed, tortured hands that 
had prepared it. 

I need not tell you that haddocks were our 
chief work, but herrings, cod, and sprats are cured 
also in smaller quantities. The latter are most 
troublesome to do, and would wear the patience 
of a saint. 

As an outsider, the process is an interesting one 





“Take that, you inhuman blaggard,’—p. 257. 
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to watch. The heating cupboards reach to the 
rafters. and thousands of fish can be dried at the 
same time; they take about six hours, and the 
drying goes on all night. 

Then the men’s part comes in. They arrive 
between four and five a.m., lift down the fish, pack 
them in hampers, and either load the carts or 
trudge off with the baskets themselves. 

Nor is the male element absent in the daytime; 
boys are wanted to carry and unload the hampers, 
and they hang the fish on the highest bars of the 
steam apparatus. These lads come from a low 
class, and a good deal of horseplay goes on, 
which makes one sorry for both boys and girls. 

The smell of the fish is simply loathsome, and [ 
am not surprised it isa tradition that no fish-curer 
ever has an appetite. There are certain skin 
diseases which come from the work which would 
make an onlooker think it was one to be avoided. 
Yet the “ profession” is overcrowded. Still, takiny 
into consideration that the emolument rarely 
amounts to 15s. a week, and that it leads to 
nothing, I am not sorry to hear it is dying out. 

What Liz said, when asked why they never join 
classes, is very true— 

“Tt’s likely we ’d go with our hands smelling of 
our work, and our frocks even more so, and we’d 
see the people edge away from us in disgust. No; 
it strikes me we must either keep to ourselves, or 
go lower.” 

Alas! it is “go lower” with most of them. 

We did little cooking, except on a Sunday. 
We took it in turns to get up and light the fire for 
breakfast, which was simply tea and bread-and 
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butter; our dinner we took with us, and was 
generally the same: the tea in a can, and we 
warmed it up and drank from the tin in turns. 
At night we re-lighted the fire, spread a cloth, and 
had more tea, and when we could atford it, a slice 
of corned-beef or ham. On Saturdays and Sundays 
they indulged in something hot, and a mug of 
soup was much enjoyed. They had no idea of 
making the most of their money, and I had to 
coax them to let me cook some porridge, and had 
to persuade them to taste a milk pudding. If 
tine, the evenings were spent in the streets, arm 
in arm, lolling outside finery shops. If wet. they 
squatted about the room, sometimes trimming a 
hat or mending a dress, oftener just chatting 
among themselves. They never wanted to read, 
write, or improve themselves; they had no 
particular taste for music or pictures. They 
supposed they would marry in the future ; but 
if they did, they would still have to work. Their 
whole horizon was bounded by work, darkened by 
work, overhung by work. It absorbed them, it 
saturated them, it submerged them. One hardly 
knew how to draw back this thick curtain and let 
in a little ray of light. 

Bodily fatigue so stupefies the mind, and the 
mere physical effort of standing such a number of 
hours wearies the frame; your limbs get numb, 
and your brain seems in a torpor, while the manual 
labour goes on mechanically. The foreman has an 
unscrupulous and an unruly lot to manage, and 
can be pardoned if he errs sometimes on the side 
of severity. One day Bessie came when she 
ought to have stayed in bed. Instead of con- 
fessing to sickness, the poor child worked on in 
dumb pain. Twice she was reprimanded for the 
slovenliness with which she did her work, and at 
last the foreman came up and spoke harshly to her. 

I was not near, but Liz was. When he told 
Bessie to go, for she was no good at all, she looked 
across at Liz, and putting her hand over her eyes, 
said in a dazed sort of way, “I can’t see.” 

With one bound Liz was by her side. 

“Take that, you inhuman blaggard !” she cried, 
hitting him straight between the eyes, and before 
he or anyone had time to recover from their 
surprise she had taken Bess in her arms and got 
her into the street. 

* * * * * * 

At midnight the baby was born. 

Never shall [ forget Lizzie’s boisterous grief and 
fear. Though [ had summoned both doctor and 
nurse, for some hours we feared our frail flower 
would not hold up her head again, and Lizzie 
sobbed noisily all the time. “ If she'll only live,” 
she kept saying between the great splashing tears 
that rolled down her face, “I'll go to church on 
Sundays and be rude to the minister no more.” 

We had to turn her out of the room, for she 


disturbed the exhausted sufferer: deaf Magyie 
was of more use. But even up-stairs we could 
hear her stormy erying, and the first words Bessie 
said were— 

“Tell Liz not to fret ; she has to give my baby 
to Jim” (Bessie’s husband). 
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“ Boys hang the fish on the highest bars.” 


With eyes swollen and tear-stained face, Liz 
had to be got to work next day somehow. She 
made the most wages, and money was none too 
plentiful. So Maggie was left with the nurse, 
and I accompanied Lizzie, who cried all the way 
there, and was not inclined to be pacified. 

But the foreman was a young man, and lately 
married himself. This I knew, and as he listened 
to my tale, I saw we had nothing to fear. Lizzie 
was sent to her work as usual; the only remark 
he made to her as she stood half-sulkiiy before 
him was— 

“Suppose next time you treat me as a friend, 
not a fiend?” and then the whole thing was 
forgotten. 

To me he gave three days’ wages (7s. 6d.) for 
Bessie, and said, if necessary, her employer would 
use his influence to get her into a convalescent 
home. But, happily, that need not be: a curate 
in the parish has interested himself in her case; and 
though Bessie will never be very strong, there is 
every reason to hope that she will live to see her 
bonny baby become so. T. SpaRRow, 
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BY ANNIE Q. CARTER, AUTHOR OF “TAKEN BY THE ENEMY,” ETC, ETC. 


“ Then farewell care, and farewell woe ; 
You will no longer pine, 

For I’ll believe you have her heart 

As much as she has thine,” 
CHAPTER IX. 

T&TE-A-TETE ON DARTMOOR, 

ROM the very first evening 
of Lettice’s arrival, when 
Richard Powis had 
promptly transferred his 
allegiance from Helen to 
the new-comer,Helen had 
unhesitatingly espoused 
his cause, and watched 
the slow progress of his 
wooing with amused in- 
terest. He was unmis- 

takably in earnest, and so entirely devoid of self- 

consciousness that the possibility of making himself 
appear ridiculous did not even occur to him; and 

Lettice, who was naturally of a somewhat grave and 

reserved disposition, was often considerably embar- 

rassed by his very frank devotion, and at times in- 
clined to resent being made so conspicuous. 

“He almost lives here,” she said aggrievedly. “He 
comes as regularly as the milkman! And he’s not 
satisfied even with that ; for if we go out, there he is 
in the avenue ready to join us.” 

“ He is certainly very persistent,” Helen said, laugh- 
ing ; “but surely that is not a fault in a lover?” 

“One can have too much sometimes even of a good 
thing,” returned Lettice sententiously. 

“Oh!” was Helen’s quick retort; “then you do 
include him in your category of good things?” And 
Lettice, finding herself caught in a trap of her own 
setting, declined, with a very generous blush indeed, 
to commit herself any further. 

Richard Powis was not so reticent. 

All the world might know—and, as far as he was 
concerned, was heartily welcome to the knowledge 
that. he loved Lettice Keston. That he was by no 
means sure of winning her made no difference at all. 
Other and better men than he had failed to find 
favour in the eyes of the women of their choice, and if 
that was jis fate—well, it would have to be borne ; 
but he did not mean to retire from the contest until 
defeat was certain—that is, until Lettice had married 
somebody else. Often when his patience—which was 
by no means synonymeus with his perseverance, for 
that was unfailing—was temporarily exhausted, he 
went to Helen for comfort and encouragement ; and it 
was rarely indeed that, without in the smallest 
degree betraying Lettice’s confidence, she failed him. 

To know that she favoured his cause was a very 
consoling reflection, for he was shrewd enough to see 
that she had considerable influence over the girl 
whom she had befriended, and whose office of com- 
panion her kindly consideration rendered a sinecure. 
He argued, not unreasonably, that if Lettice valued 
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Helen’s opinion above anyone else’s, the fact that he 
was always a welcome guest at Ehrenberg Hall must 
have some weight with her; and since any of the 
expeditions, with plans for which he was always 
ready, generally turned out successfully when they 
were suggested to Lettice through Helen, he was 
apparently not far out in his reckoning. 

Whenever Mrs. Thurstan was well enough to be left 
by herself, Helen made one of the party in these 
walks and drives through the wild scenery of the sur- 
rounding country ; but as often as not, she and the 
children arrived at their destination long before Let- 
tice and her companion, breathless and apologetic, 
joined them. In spite of her kindly rallying of the 
culprits, there was an element of sadness in the 
interest with which Helen watched the progress of 
the little comedy being played out before her eyes, 
When the curtain fell on the last act, Lettice, to 
whom she had become very much attached, would be 
lost to her. She did not grudge her friends the 
happiness so plainly depicted on their beaming faces 
—it was a pleasure to see them together—but the 
contrast between their probably bright future and 
her own gloomy one filled her with an intense self- 
pity. She had made light of her mother’s fears re- 
specting her marriage and laughed at her anxious 
forebodings ; but. after all, her mother had been right. 
Helen had suddenly awakened to a sense of captivity. 
She was like a caged bird just discovering the barrier 
between itself and freedom, and vainly fluttering 
round the narrow limits of its prison to find a means 
of escape. Oh! if only she were Helen Thurstan 
again, she said to herself longingly. free to be wooed 
and won like other girls—like Lettice, for instance— 
what bribe would be heavy enough to tempt her to 
resign her liberty? Certainly not riches ; for poverty, 
in however grim a guise, was not so terrible as the 
miserable discontent which now possessed her. She 
thought of the air of loving pride with which 
Richard Powis regarded Lettice. Nobody would ever 
have the right to look at Aer so, to wait on her with 
the same cheerfui alacrity, and take care of her, 
whether she would or not, unless, indeed——- A sudden 
colour dyed her face as she recalled her husband’s last 
visit to Ehrenberg Hall, and realised where her chain 
of thought was leading her. Anthony was _ per- 
emptorily dismissed from her mind at once, but the 
fever of unrest which had seized her was not to be so 
easily banished. 

Mrs. Thurstan was slow to detect the change in her 
daughter, for Helen invariably carried a smile into 
the invalid’s room ; and Lettice just at that time was 
apt when addressed to awaken from a day-dream in 
a considerable state of confusion at her own absent- 
mindedness. At last, however, the children’s constant 
complaints that Helen was “cross” or “would not 
play ’’ opened her eyes to her friend’s depression. 

* You really must not tease poor Helen so, Lance,” 
she said sharply, entering the room one day when 
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Lance’s persistency was taxing Helen’s patience to 
the uttermost. “She has a bad headache.” 

“No she hasn’t, Aunt Lettice,” the boy asserted 
positively. “She never has a headache—have you, 
Helen ?” 

“T think to-day is an exception to the rule, Lance,” 
Helen said wearily. 

“Now, you hear,” said Lettice. 





“Go away, like 
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‘* Well, then,” resignedly, “I suppose I must tell 
you. It is from Anthony.” 

“Not for me, then. He never writes to me.” 

“This is for you, at any rate, in Anthony’s hand- 
writing, and from Tiverton.” 

“Read it to me, then,’ Helen said, smiling at the 
expectant look on Lettice’s face. “Why, what a 
terrible hurry you are in!” she added teasingly, as 


*** What does he say ?’” 


good children, and perhaps, if Helen rests all the 
afternoon, and is not disturbed by any dreadful 
noises "’—fixing her eyes sternly on Lance—“ she may 
be able to play with you this evening.” 

Encouraged by this hope, the children went quietly 
away, and Lettice turned to her friend. 

* Guess what I’ve brought you, Helen? 
shake your head in that indifferent way. 
—guess from whom.” 

“T never guessed anything in my life.” 


439 





Now, don’t 
It’s a letter 


Lettice eagerly tore open the envelope and took out 
the enclosure. 

“It’s only a short note,” the latter exclaimed dis- 
consolately. 

“ What did you expect?’ Helen enquired placidly. 

“Anthony generally writes such lovely long let- 
ters.” 

* Not to us. What does he say?” Helen added curi- 
ously, watching the little dimple which suddenly ap- 
peared in Lettice’s cheek as she glanced down the page. 
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“My DEAR WIrE ’—(* That doesn’t sound quite as 
though he hated you, Helen !”)—* I am staying herea 
few days with Mr. Goldthorpe, whom I came down to 
consult on a matter of business”—(“ It is evidently 
necessary to be provided with a substantial excuse for 
frequenting these parts,” put in Lottice demurely)— 
~ and I find that Mrs. Goldthorpe is very anxious to see 
you” —(" Mrs. Goldthorpe, you understand, Helen !”) 
—*so if it will be quite convenient, we will come 
down to Ehrenberg Hall together on Saturday for the 
week-end. I daresay Mrs. Goldthorpe may be induced 
to stay a little longer if you wish it, but I shall be 
obliged to return to town on Monday morning ”—(* So 
if you implored him to stop, he couldn’t, you under- 
stand ?”’),—“If this arrangement is satisfactory, will 
you let us ”"—(* Me carefully erased, and us inserted 
in its place”)—“know? Ihave heard the whole story 
of your kindness to my sister-in-law ; I cannot thank 
you by letter for that.—Believe me, your affectionate 
husband, “ ANTHONY STRETTON.” 


‘*Poor Anthony!” said Lettice, with a sigh, putting 
the letter into Helen’s outstretched hand. ‘Imagine 
his having to ask permission before he comes to see 
his own wife and child! Oh, I know it is his own 
doing,” as Helen looked up quickly ; ‘ but he is such 
a good fellow, that when I think of him going home 
tired and lonely, night after night. to his dreary 
lodgings, I could ery /” and certainly, judging by her 
voice, the tears were treacherously near Lettice’s eyes 
at the moment. 

* You don’t know how yon distress me when you say 
this kind of thing. Lettice.” was Heien’s quiet reply, 
after a pause so prolonged that Lettice begam to be 
alarmed at her own temerity in making such a speech. 

“T beg your pardon, Helen.” she exclaimed peni- 
tently. “I had no right to speak to you in sucha 
But if you only knew all that Anthony has 
done for us—how good he has been to us—you would 
I could not, if I tried, tell you one 
halr of our indebtedness to him.” 

“You could not be other than grateful—being 
Lettice Keston,” Helen said caressingly—‘and grati- 
tude is too rare a virtue to be valued lightly ; still, 
Lettice, spare me comments on this subject—which is, 
I confess, a painful one to me—for the future.” 

Lettice had, of course, no alternative but to promise 
obedience. Atthe same time, she inwardly determined 
to do all in her power to bring about a happier under- 
standing between Anthony and his wife during the 
former's brief stay at Ehrenberg Hall. 

“Our expedition to Dartmcor, arranged for Satur- 
day will have to be postponed, Helen. How disap- 
pointed the children will be!” she said regretfully. 

“And poor Mr. Powis, too, who has taken so much 
trouble to arrange all the details for us,” supplemented 
Helen roguishly. “I am afraid he will not be so 
easily consoled. either, as the children. If Anthony 
had been staying a little longer, we might have 
arranged our picnic for next week.” 

“Why not ask him to stay?” Lettice suggested. 
“Tam sure he would not refuse.” 

“T won't do that,’ Helen said, colouring a little. 
“since he says so decidedly that he cannot. But I'll 


manner. 


not wonder at me. 
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tell you what we might do, Lettice.” with sudden 
animation : “we might write and ask them to come 
on Friday evening instead of Saturday morning, and 
then our arrangements can remain unaltered. An- 
thony, I know, has never been on Dartmoor. and will 
gladly avail himself of the opportunity of making 
its acquaintance. And Mrs. Goldthorpe will be just in 
her element; for whenever she feels ill or low-spirited, 
she betakes herself—not, after the manner of most 
folks, to the seaside, but—to Hall’s Farm, at Sampford 
Spiney, close to Tavistock, and stays there until the 
moorland air has thoroughly re-invigorated her.” 

* Delightful!” exclaimed Lettice, with sparkling 
eyes; but whether she referred to Helen’s sugges- 
tion or to Mrs. Goldthorpe’s idea of enjoyment was 
not quite clear, 

Helen smiled indulgently. 

“I thought my plan would meet with your approval,” 
she said significantly. ‘“ We must let Mr. Powis know 
that we shall require a larger waggonette. I am not 
quite sure what arrangements he has made for lunch. 
We are not going to have it in the open air, are we?” 

“No; that was his first idea, but he was advised 
not to carry it out. The storms on the moor come on 
so suddenly that an al fresco repast might turn out a 
very unpleasant affair. We start from here at nine 
o'clock, and drive through King’s Kerswell, Newton 
Abbot, and Bickington to the ‘Rock’ Inn, on the fringe 
of the moor, where the horses will be put up whilst 
we have lunch. and explore as much as we feel inclined 
to do of the moor and roam about amongst the Tors. 
We are to return, I think, by Becky Falls and Bovey 
Tracey. It will be lovely!” concluded Lettice, witha 
long-drawn sigh of absolute contentment. 

There was not a cloud on her horizon. Even 
Helen’s sober face had no power to damp her spirits. 
for she had a shrewd suspicion that her friend was by 
no means as indifferent about her husband's visit as 
she professed to be ; and if that were really the case, 
what might not a little clever management by one 
who had the welfare of both husband and wife so 
truly at heart accompiish, even in so short a time? 
Lettice was sanguine as to her success in tl.e matter, 
and trjpped about the house in the highest spirits 
imaginable after Anthony’s letter, with its prompt ac- 
ceptance of Helen’s invitation and cordially expressed 
approval of the programme for Saturday, came to 
hand: and when Friday evening at last arrived, and 
her eagerness to welcome the visitors manifested itself 
in a rush to the window every time a cab was heard 
in the avenue, and a restless tattoo on everything 
with which her fingers came in contact, Helen herself 
began to feel the excitement contagious. 

‘‘ Here they are!” Lettice exclaimed at last, starting 
up. but keeping in the background. to see what manner 
of greeting Anthony's wife would accord him. 

The result of her observations was depressing. 
What was anybody to do with a couple who shook 
hands, and said “ How d’ye do?” to each other in such 
an utterly prosaic and emotionless style? There 
would be much more hope cf breaking down a stout 
barrier of hearty wholesome hatred than there was of 
tearing away the veil of polite reserve which hung 
between them, she thought rather despondingly. and a 
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private admonition, received from Helen during the 
evening, completed her discomfiture. 

“Whatever yon do, Lettice, don't leave me alone to- 
morrow when we réach thé moor,” said her friend 
anxiously. ‘I know it is rather.a selfish request to 
make of you—to ask you to keep With me—and I am 
afraid it will somewltatedetract from your pleasure ; 
but a ¢éte-a-téte between Anthony and me is, as I dare- 
say you will guess; not desired by either of us.” 

“T’ll do my best,” Lettice said reluctantly. 

‘But I want you to promise,” Helen persisted. “I 
can’t depend on anyone else. Mrs. Goldthorpe and 
mother will probably not go far from the inn, and the 
children will very likely be quite wild with excitement, 
and entirely beyond control.” 


“ Well,'I promise, then,” Lettice said at last; but; 


so disconsolately, that Helen, who, of course, was; 
ignorant of Lettice’s innocent plotting against her,’ 
and attributed her disappointed air to an altogether 
different cause, said, half laughingly, half earnestly— 

“Mr. Powis shall organise another picnic for ws— 
just ourselves, you know—as soon as he likes, Lettice ;”” 
and Lettice, colouring a little, let the mistake pass 
uncorrected. 2 

Later in the evening, Mrs. Goldthorpe, finding her- 
self near Helen and out of earshot of the others, asked 
her whether Mr. Powis was to make one of the party 
the following day. * a, 

“Mr. Powis!” Helen exclaimed in surprise. “Oh, 
yes! It is, in fact, Wis picnic. He suggested it, and 
has managed everything in connecticn with it. He is 
always arranging something of the kind—it is quite 
a hobby of his; and a very pleasant one, too, you ‘ll 
allow.” laughingly. 

* You seea good deal of him?” Mrs. Golethorpe said 
inquiringly. 

“Yes, we do,” Helen agreed, with a smile; which 
Mrs. Goldtherpe noticing, relapsed into an uneasy 
silence. 

“He's a thoroughly good fellow,” Helen said 
warmly, after a parse, “and a yood match, into the 
hargain; so there can be no possible objection, can 
there)” 

“Objection to what?” said Mrs. Goldthorpe, in 
considerable bewilderment. 

“To—— Well, look at him now,” Helen said, laugh- 
ing: and Mrs. Goldthorpe’s glance, following hers 
across the room to where Lettice and Richard Powis, 
with their heads in suspiciously close proximity, were 
carrying on a very animated and-evidently absorbing 
conversation, under the pretence of examining an 
album of portraits, the good lady received instant 
relief and enlightenment. 

“Oh, that’s what he comes here for, is it?” she 
said, watching the pair with interest. 

Helen looked at her, her attention aroused by the 
emphasis. 

“Why, what did you think he came for?” she said 
wonderingly. “Surely,” she added, suddenly sus- 
picious, as Mrs. Goldthorpe sought in embarrassed 
silence for a way out of the difficulty, “you did not 
think it was to—on my account? You did?” 
indignantly. 

“I did not think for a moment that you would 
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wilfully encourage him, my dear,” the old lady said 
apologetically; “ but it is so easy to give gossip an 
impetus, and so difficult—so almost impossible—to 
stop the ball of scandgl when once it has been set 
rolling. Then, too,-you are so young, and your 
marriage has placed you in such.afalse position.” 

“Iam not likely to forget it, nevertheless,” Helen 
returned proudly, her eyes hot with the effort to 
repress the tears which ruslied to them. 

“T am truly sorry to have distressed you, my dear.” 
Mrs. Goldthorpe said wistfully ; “but it is my love 
for you which has made me so over-anxious about you ;” * 
and Helen, though she accepted the tacit apology, 
could not, in her own heart, quite forgive her old 
friend for the doubt of her she had entertained, 
especially since it had given_rise in her own mind to 
the fear lest others who knéw less of her might have 
thought the same, and with more excuse. If they had? 
And if such a rumour should reach Anthony, who, for 
some reason, had, *from his first meeting with the 
young man, regarded Richard Powis with something 
nearly approaching dislike! It was borne in upon 
Helen with a sudden irresistible wave of conviction 
that, so far from being indifferent to her husband's 
opinion of her, she was in a fever of disquietude lest 
anything should render that “opinion other than 
entirely satisfactory. Wonder at herself and her own 
variable moods she might, and did; but the fact 
remained—it was no use fighting against it. What 
Anthony said about this matter, or thought of that, 
had all at once become a matter of vital importance 
to her. Anthony himself, far from profiting by his 
wife’s sudden awakening to a knowledge of the 
change which had come over her feelings, found 
himself treated with such distant politeness that his 
heart sank within him. Absence, instead of having 
had the proverbially good effect, and making Helen 
think more kindly of him, had had, apparently, quite 
the opposite result. His presence was evidently an 
infliction, and the sooner he rid her of it again the 
better. he thought disconsolately. 

Her note inviting Mrs. Goldthorpe and himself to 
be at Ehrenberg Hall in time for the picnic had 
raised his hopes considerably, and the disappointment 
which followed was all the more crushing. He was 
scarcely in a mood to enjoy himself when Saturday 
dawned, and, in spite of every favouring circumstance 
of wind and weather. and the children’s irrepressible 
and somewhat contagious excitement. his pre-occupied 
air and Helen’s silence had such a depressing effect 
upon the party, that Lettice began to be afraid that 
the expedition was going to turn out a miserable 
failure. It was impossib'’>, however, to resist for 
long the gloom-dispelling influence of the drive in the 
warm fragrant air, through the narrow deep road- 
ways, between great walls of stone or turf. covered 
with a luxuriant growth of moss, ferns, and shrubs, 
which constitute the typical Devonshire lanes. The 
branches of the trees met overhead. and the sunshine. 
filtering through the rustling green canopy, cast deli- 
cate shifting shadows across the road. A sleepy still- 
ness, scarcely broken. save for their own voices and the 
eceasional sharp click of their horses’ hoofs against 
the stones, seemed to pervade the whole atmosphere ; 
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“Anthony gave his whole attention to the careful rebuilding of the fire.”—p. 294. 


and when the “Rock” inn was reached at last, the 
constraint which during the first part of their journey 
had crept over the little party had been altogether 
dissipated by the peaceful repose of nature. When 
tired with their twenty-mile drive, very hungry, but 
in high spirits, nevertheless, they trooped laughingly 
into the big kitchen. where a table was already spread 
for them with a tempting variety of good things—not 
excepting the inevitable junket, crowned with clotted 
cream, and sweet home-cured ham, on which every 
Devonshire woman’s credit as a housewife depends— 
they marvelled not a little concerning the resources 
of this moorland inn, so far removed from civilisation. 

“And now, what are we to do?” Mrs. Goldthorpe 
asked, when the repast was over, and the hostess’ 
proudly displayed store of priceless old china, handed 
down from generation to generation of yeoman 
ancestry, and perfect enough to have made a con- 
noisseur’s mouth water, had been duly examined and 
admired. 

Richard Powis looked at his watch. 

“Tt is half-past two, and we start on our homeward 
journey about five, so we have about two hours in 
which to explore the moor; and had better arrange, in 
case we get separated in our wanderings, to meet here 
again at half-past four for tea.” 

“Mrs. Thurstan and I will accompany you as far as 
Hey Tor, then,” Mrs. Goldthorpe said, “That will be 
walking enough for both of us; and we will take our 
books and sit there on the rock until you have finished 
your explorations,” 


It was settled so, and they set out, secretly rather 
amused at their hostess’ earnest admonition to keep 
within reasonable distance of the inn, as a storm was 
brewing in the Devil’s Frying-pan on Mis Tor. 

“There is certainly one small detached cloud over 
in the direction of Prince Town; but it is surely 
scarcely worth considering in the face of the other- 
wise cloudless expanse of blue,” said Mrs. Goldthorpe, 
surveying the sky critically ; and so thought every- 
body. 

The ascent to Hey Tor accomplished, and Mrs. 
Thurstan and Mrs. Goldthorpe comfortably estab- 
lished there in a shady corner, the rest of the party 
prepared themselves for a stiffer climb—no easy 
matter in the face of the strong north-east wind 
which was blowing. The firing—or “swaling,” as it 
is called—of the moor in the spring, to purify the 
pasturage for the cattle, had taken place later than 
usual, and, as far as eye could reach, stretched wave 
after wave of black devastated land, relieved only by 
the rocky peaks cropping up at intervals out of the 
peaty soil. Now and then they came upon a patch 
which the flames had left untouched, a morass in 
which green rushes were growing, or a slope covered 
with yellow gorse and purple heath; but they were 
few and far between. The general impression was 
one of utter and awful desolation. 

“This is Dartmoor, is it?” Richard Powis remarked 
disparagingly. ‘I don’t think much cf it. It’s just 
a bit of bad pasture such as we ’ve u../es and miles of 
in the States.” 
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He was feeling decidedly injured. He had made up 
his mind that he would that day venture the question 
which for some time he had been tempted to put to 
Lettice, but from which the fear of losing her by too 
premature a proposal had so far withheld him. And 
now, where was the golden opportunity—the ramble 
on the moor—upon which he had reckoned so confi- 
dently, and which would have made the barren plain, 
for which he had now nothing but abuse, “a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever”? Lettice and Helen were 
inseparable, and every artifice to secure the former’s 
company, which had proved successful on other 
occasions, and many a one besides which the emer- 
gency had evoked from his fertile brain, proved 
unavailing. Lettice had divined his intention, de- 
cided against him, and adopted this mode of letting 
him know it, he said to himself at last, and forthwith 
was plunged into the depths of despondency. 

“We are getting near Withycombe in the Moor now. 
Don’t abuse Dartmoor, Mr. Powis, until you have seen 
the lovely little valley, between seven and eight hun- 
dred feet above the sea-level, in which the village lies,” 
Helen said, looking back at him. 

A very unamiable and incredulous “ Humph !” was 
all the answer this propitiatory speech elicited ; and 
even when they had so nearly reached the place of 
which Helen had spoken that they could look down 
from the rocks which enclose it into the peaceful 
fertile vale below, he only drew out his watch, and 
unsympathetically observed that it was quite time to 
be turning homewards. For his own part, he thought 
the picnic had been a deplorable failure: he couldn’t 
see anything to be enthusiastic about in the luxu- 
riantly wooded slopes, the fine old moss-grown 
“cathedral” church, and the quaint cottage home- 
steads, built of grey granite and stoutly thatched, 
which constitute the Vale of Withycombe, and make 
it a veritable oasis in the desert of Daxtmoor; but 
he was a little too premature in his verdict. 

Helen, who had commenced the descent of the rock 
on which they were standing, sprang suddenly to the 
ground with a cry of alarm, and ran rapidly towards 
the next peak, a few yards distant, on to which Lance 
had climbed, and on the extremely dangerous summit 
of which he was triumphantly seated. Anthony hurried 
after and overtook her, and by the time she reached 
the rock had brought his adventurous little son down 
to the ground in safety ; and, knowing it was not his 
first exploit of the kind, and anxious that it should be 
his last, was bringing his stick down smartly on the 
upturned palm of the culprit. With an imploring 
and half-apologetic glance at her husband, Helen 
caught his arm and arrested the blow. 

“ Please don’t, Anthony,” she said entreatingly. 
“T’m sure he won't be so naughty again—will you, 
Lance?” gathering the sobbing child into her arms. 
“Tell father you won’t climb up on to any more 
dangerous places, darling.” 

“Won’t climb on any more dangerous places, 
father,” sobbed Lance obediently. 

“See you don’t, then,” said his father, “and we’ll 
forgive you this time. Now wipe your eyes, and be 
off to Jessie.” 

“Shall we wait for Lettice and Mr. Powis?—they are 


close behind,” Helen said timidly, as Anthony made a 
move to walk on. 

He paused, and looked back at she slowly ad- 
vancing pair. 

“Don’t you think that young Powis has been 
punished enough for one day?” he asked grimly. 
“You need not be afraid to walk back to the inn with 
me, Helen,” he added, in another tone. “TI shall not 
break my promise ;” and, feeling that any further 
demur would be childish, Helen walked on by his side 
in silence, and soon lost sight of the others. 

“We are coming back a different way from that we 
came,” she remarked, stopping suddenly. “We did 
not pass these rocks before. Are you sure you know 
the way?” 

“T thought I did, but I see now that we have not 
taken the right path,” Anthony said, looking about 
him perplexedly. 

“Well, the sooner we find it, the better,’”’ Helen 
returned seriously, consulting her watch. “It is five 
o’clock now ; and haven’t you noticed,” with an in- 
voluntary shiver, “how misty it is getting, and how 
damp it feels?” 

Anthony looked anxiously at his wife’s thin dress. 

“We must hurry on—we cannot, surely, be far from 
the right road,” was all he said ; and for another twenty 
minutes or so they went on rapidly in the same 
direction. 

“T really fear we have lost our way, Helen,” he said 
then, coming to a standstill by a great overhanging 
rock, cleft in such a manner as to form a rude shelter. 
“The mist is getting more dense every minute, and I 
felt a few drops of heavy rain a second or two ago. I 
think you had better stay here whilst I try to find the 
road.” 

“IT would rather come with you,” Helen said. 
“Suppose you did not find this place again? I should 
not like to be left alone on Dartmoor all night.” 

Anthony looked at her perplexedly; and as he 
paused doubtfully, the mist suddenly seemed to roll 
together and envelopthem. Even the rock near which 
they stood was hidden from their sight, while, to add 
to their difficulties, a heavy rain began to fall slowly 
and steadily. Their hostess of the inn had been right 
—they were in the very midst of one of those blinding 
Dartmoor storms which sometimes last for days to- 
gether, lashing the hillsidesin their fury, enfolding the 
whole country round in a dense impenetrable fog, and 
causing the rivers to overflow their banks until the 
entire moor is one vast dangerous bog, full of pitfalls 
for the unwary. 

Anthony and his wife looked at each other in 
dismay. 

“T hope Lettice and the children have arrived 
safely at the inn,” the latter said anxiously. 

“They have Powis with them, in any case. He will 
do his best for them,” Anthony returned. “TI will try 
the effect of a ‘coo-ee,’” he added, stepping out again 
into the open. 

“ Don’t go out of sight,” Helen said nervously ; and 
in spite of their unpleasant predicament, Anthony 
could scarcely restrain a smile at the request. 

His shouts, however. elicited no response—they were 
beaten back by the wind, and echoed dismally about 
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l1uun—and, considerably the worse for his venture, he 
returned to the shelter of the rock, and proceeded to 
pile the stones within reach together in such a manner 
as to form a semicircle against one side of their tem- 
porary abode. Helen looked on curiously. 

“What are you going to do?” she asked at last. 

“Well, you see, there are plenty of bits of stick and 
dry heather close to us, and I have matches. If we 
can manage to light a fire, we shall be able to keep it 
going for some time. We may as well make the best 
of things. I should not be greatly surprised if we 
had to spend the night here ; and a fire will add con- 
siderably to our comfort.” 

Helen looked up in genuine alarm. 

“Surely they will send out a search-party from the 
inn when they find we do not return?” 

* Possibly they may, if Lettice has arrived there 
safely. If not, they will probably think that we are 
all sheltering at some farm or. cottage on the moor, 
and will not trouble about us at all. We should not 
be so badly off now,” as the fire, after a doubtful 
splutter, leapt suddenly into flames, “if only we had 
something to eat.” 

“T have some biscuits in my pocket, which I brought 
for the children,” Helen said, producing them. 

“Then,” said Anthony, helping himself to the 
meagre fare with a laughing glance at her sober face, 
“T don’t envy the Lord Mayor at the biggest alder- 
manic feast of the year! We might easily be much 
worse off.” 

“Not much, in my opinion,” Helen said drily. 

“* Lettice and young Powis, now, would regard it as 
quite a romantic adventure, and, I daresay, enjoy 
themselves amazingly,’ Anthony said, industriously 
building up the fire. ‘ Don’t you think so?” as she 
remained silent. 

“T don’t know—perhaps—it is different,’ Helen 
stammered, colouring. 

“Yes—unfortunately,” Anthony said, with daring 
emphasis, but the challenge was not accepted, and, as 
his promise prevented his pursuing the subject, they 
relapsed into silence. 

The evening came on rapidly, and darkness, intensi- 
fied by the mist, gradually surrounded them. Occa- 
sionally the rain almost ceased for a few seconds, 
but before they could congratulate themselves that it 
was over, it was beaten against the rock again with 
redoubled fury. At last, worn out by the fatigues of 
the day and its final catastrophe, Helen fell asleep, 
and Anthony, after pitifully watching her uncon- 
scious restless movements in search of an easier 
resting-place until he could bear it no longer, gently 
drew her head down upon his shoulder. She would 
doubtless be very angry when she awoke, he thought, 
in some trepidation ; but in the meantime she would 
have had the repose she was so badly in need of, and 
he—well, his present happiness was cheaply bought, 
even at the price of Helen’s displeasure. It was mid- 
night before she did awake, disturbed by Anthony's 
fruitless endeavours to make up the fire without 
altering his position. She opened her eyes and stared 
about her in momentary bewilderment, then started 
up from her resting-place in great confusion. 
Anthony, released, gave his whole attention to the 
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careful rebuilding of the fire, and waited somewhat 
nervously for his wife’s first words. 

“How long have I been asleep, Anthony?” she 
said at last, and without the least shade of resentment 
in her tone. 

“TI don’t quite know—a few hours,” was the reply. 

“How dreadfully your arm must ache !” Helen said ; 


_ adding, after a pause, in a low tone, “Thank you, 


Anthony.” 

Anthony started to his feet, and, in the flickering 
light of the fire, husband and wife stood facing each 
other. The faint colour which tinged Helen's cheeks 
rose rapidly to the roots of her fair hair as for a 
second Anthony’s eager eyes dropped, and there was a 
momentary silence of strained intensity. 

It was broken by a sudden excited clamour of 
voices close to them, and a blaze of light, which, after 
the semi-darkness to which they had grown accus- 
tomed, was rather bewildering. 

“So it’s here you are!” cried Richard Powis 
heartily, stepping into the narrow cave, followed by 
two men, equipped, like himself, with macintosh coats 
and caps, and carrying torches as well as lanterns. 
‘‘T must say you have made the best of the position. 
We got to the inn at five. and had tea; then when the 
storm began, and there was still no sign of you, we 
thought it was time to come in search of you.” 

‘Where are we?” asked Anthony. ‘Are we far 
from the inn?” 

“Well it’s a pretty stiff walk. We’re close to 
Manaton. We've got a pony outside there for Mrs. 
Stretton and wraps for both of you, and the sooner 
Lettice is dreadfully 
anxious about you, and Mrs. Thurstan and Mrs. Gold- 
thorpe are nearly demented.” 

It was certainly most ungrateful of Anthony, but 
at that moment he felt that he sincerely hated 
Richard Powis; and when the young man, after 
assisting his wife to mount, planted himself at the 
pony’s head, and proceeded to lead it along the rough 
road, in spite of the moor-men’s assurance that it 
could keep its feet, and find its way better than any 
of them, being ‘“ Dartymoor” born and bred, Anthony 
muttered some very hard things indeed about him 
under his breath. 

All the inmates of the inn were sitting up 
anxiously awaiting them, and, amidst the chorus of 
thanksgiving which greeted their safe arrival, Helen 
escaped unnoticed to the little whitewashed room in 
which Lettice and she were to pass the few remaining 
hours before daybreak, and Anthony’s chance of 
finishing the conversation so inopportunely inter- 
rupted on the moor was gone. 


CHAPTER X. 

“TILL DEATH US DO PART.” 
EARLY the next morning the whole party started on 
the return journey to Ehrenberg Hall, and Richard 
Powis’ proprietary airs, and Lettice’s meek sub- 
mission to them, having aroused Helen’s suspicions 
on the way there, the latter bore down upon Let- 
tice when they reached home and took her away to 
her own room, 
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Now,” she said inquisitorially, when the duor was 
locked. and the culprit deprived of all chance of 
escape. “ What does all this mean !” 

*All—what ’” said Lettice, in blushing defiance. 

«This air of appropriation which Richard Powis is 
putting on? Now, Lettice, *the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth’ !” 

“T suppose he thinks he has a right to put on ap- 
propriative airs,” Lettice said shyly. 

“Oh! then he managed to bring you round to his 
view of the matter yesterday, after all!” 

“Well, no, not guite. He suggested being married 
next month. Imagine!” 

“* Happy ’s the wooing that’s not long a-doing,’” 
quoted Helen, laughing ; “and,” tenderly, “ I do wish 
you very much happiness with all my heart, Lettice.” 

“You are none the worse yourself, Helen, I think, 
for our Dartmoor expedition, in spite of its disastrous 
ending.” Lettice observed surveying her friend 
critically. *‘ Did Anthony, perhaps, make as good use 
as Dick of the solitude a@ deux imposed upon him?” 
she added mischievously. 

* Lettice, you are simply incorrigible !” Helen said. 
* How often have I told you—— ?” 

“Then, don’t tell me again,” Lettice interrupted 
daringly. “It will make you feel so foolish when 
you both own circumstances too much for you—as you 
most assuredly will in the long run. How two such 
good-looking people—such govd people, too—could be 
so blind as to imagine themselves proof against each 
other’s fascinations, I cannot imagine. There must 
be something piquant, too 

“Lettice!” Helen interrupted, half-inclined to 
be angry ; but Lettice, in affected terror of her friend's 
wrath, had unlocked the door and fled from her 
presence. 

The next day Helen’s softened mood had vanished. 
There was something about Anthony—something 
searcely definable, and yet distinctly perceptible— 
something which savoured of assurance—which she 
did not like at all. She did not second her mother’s 
invitation to him to prolong his stay with them— 
which he, nevertheless, accepted; and she did not 
avoid him : which was, he thought, a much worse sign. 
He was not despondent, however. What had that look 
and tone of hers which had surprised him so much 
meant, if not that she cared for him—at least a Jittle, 
as he cared for her? In another moment, at any rate, 
he would have known without any possibility of 
doubt what it did mean, but for the untimely ap- 
pearance of those three blundering idiots—as he 
wrathfully and somewhat unjustly designated their 
deliverers of the previous day ; and now they were 
just where they were before, only that Helen was. if 





possible, even more unapproachable. The reason was 
amystery which Anthony's masculine mind found it 
quite impossible to fathom, and Lettice, whose obser- 
vations of the contrary couple had led her to a pretty 
correct conclusion concerning them, and whose sym- 
pathies were entirely with Anthony, came to his relief. 

“T wouldn't be quite so devoted to Helen if I were 
you, Anthony,” she said to him one day, after he had 
made several journeys across the sun-baked lawn to 
the house and back, to supply Helen’s wants, “You 
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see, she has left the sunshade, the fan, the book— 
everything you brought her—and gone from this 
shady corner right into the most exposed part of the 
lawn, just for pure perversity.” 

Anthony, who was extended at full length upon the 
grass under a tree close by, rolled himself over into a 
position to see his sister-in-law more distinctly. 

* What do you mean, Lettice?” 

* T mean that it is a failing of humanity in general. 
and of our sex in particular, to value least that of 
which we are the most sure. And Helen is so sure of 
you and of your forbearance, that she snubs you on 
every possible occasion.” 

“ Why, Lettice,” said Anthony, smiling, “you are 
becoming quite a student of human nature.” 

“Tf you think so, you will do well to follow my 
advice,” Lettice returned wisely. “ Let Helen alone 
foratime. Don’t be always thinking what you can 
do for her. ind how you can please her. Assume a 
little indifference—not coldness—if you can’t feel it. 
and don't follow her about with your eyes in such a 
worshipful way whenever she moves.” 

Anthony coloured a little, and laughed. 

“Do I do that?” 

*Don’t you?” said Lettice significantly. 

“Ts my sunshade over there, Lettice?” called Helen, 
at that moment, from the far end of the lawn. “I am 
nearly baked.” 

* Lie still, Anthony,” Lettice said under her breath, 
as he made an involuntary movement to rise. “ Yes, 
it is here,’ she added aloud, in reply to Helen’s ques- 
tion; “but I can’t bring it to you. I am winding 
silks, and if I get up they will be in inextricable con- 
fusion at once—to say nothing of the fact that my 
lazy brother-in-law is lying on the train of my dress, 
and says he is too comfortable to move an inch.” 

“Never mind: I will come back into the shade,” 
Helen said, glancing in some surprise, as she passed 
him, at her recreant knight. 

It was something new, she thought, for Anthony to 
be lazy when she required his services ; and Anthony, 
watching her from under the shadow of the broad- 
brimmed straw hat he had tilted over his eyes to pro- 
tect him from the sun, saw her puzzled look, and 
smiled to himself at Lettic:’s shrewdness. He believed 
Helen cared for him a little—that warmth in her eyes 
which he had surprised on Dartmoor had been unmis- 
takable—and he knew. too, that he had made himself 
almost a necessity to her. He had been cheerful it 
spite of her rebuffs. friendly in spite of her coldness, 
and always ready to anticipate her every want, in spite 
of her ungracious reception of his services. Now he 
would play a different game. He would follow 
Lettice’s advice—he would let her alone altogether, 
except forsuch acts of politeness as were demanded by 
common courtesy. He kept his resolution despite 
every temptation, and with a fair amount of success ; 
for Helen. finding out that there was no longer a 
faithful squire. whom no difficulty could daunt and 
no coldness discourage, always at hand to obey her 
hehests. was first astonished, then indignant, and 
finally dismayed. 

~ What is the matter with Anthony?” she asked 
Lettice at last, 
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“With Anthony? I don’t know. Js there some- 
thing the matter with him?” Lettice asked inno- 
cently. 

“Yes; haven't you noticed how quiet and—un- 
sociable he is lately?” said Helen hesitatingly. 

“Is he? I daresay. No wonder, poor fellow!” 
Lettice said, with a sigh. 

“What do you mean, Lettice?””» Helen exclaimed 
irritably. 

Lettice pursed up her lips, and shook her head 
determinedly. 

“I cannot answer your question without treading 
on forbidden ground.” 

“Oh, never mind that,” said Helen impatiently. 
“Tell me what is the matter with Anthony, if you 
know.” 


“T don’t know, but I think I can guess. Your per- 
sistent slights have tired him out at last. He has 


resigned all hopes of winning your love, and is down- 
cast—as, indeed, he may well be, poor fellow !—at 
the thought of his failure. You are not to blame, of 
course, Helen—one can’t force affection; and it is, 
perhaps, kinder to let him see at once how hopeless his 
cause is; but the whole affair is most unfortunate ; 
and of the two of you, Anthony is certainly the more 
to be pitied;” and Lettice, having by a glance at 
Helen’s face satisfied herself that her words had 
produced an impression, left her friend to the re- 
proaches of her own conscience, and went away in a 
very self-congratulatory frame of mind. 

Helen’s conscience did not fail to perform its mission, 
She knew her own heart at last—knew without a 
shadow of doubt that she had given it into her hus- 
band’s keeping, and that only her own pride stood in 
the way of their mutual happiness. She had bound 
Anthony to silence, and it was clearly her duty to tell 
him, or, at any rate, to give him a chance of finding 
out, that the last barrier between them had been 
broken down. How could she? Suppose she did 
summon up the courage, and—her face burnt hotly at 
the thought—that Lettice was mistaken, and that 
Anthony’s altered manner simply meant that he had 
ceased to care for her? Why, the situation would be 
terrible—intolerable ! A sudden uncontrollable burst 
of tears put a stop to Helen’s train of thought, and 
relieved her overwrought feelings. She sobbed on 
unrestrainedly for a few minutes, and had scarcely 
recovered her self-possession, when the door was thrown 
open, and Lance, with his father in laughing pursuit 
of him, rushed into the room. Helen started to her 
feet, but escape was as utterly out of the question as 
any attempt to conceal her tear-stained face. The 
two intruders stared at her aghast for a moment, then 
Lance sprang forward, clasped his arms about her 
neck, and laid his round rosy face against hers. 

“ Don’t ewy, Helen,” he said lovingly, stroking her 
cheek with his little sunburnt hand. ‘“ Have you got 
another howwid headache? Is it bad?” 

“ Very bad, Lance,” Helen said, snatching gladly at 
the excuse. 

“Shall I go and get some scent to put on it?” 
asked eagerly. 

“No, no; I don’t like scent, Lance,” Helen said, 
tightening her hold upon him. “Your dear little 
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cool hands will do me more good than all the scent 
that was ever made.’ 

“ Father likes my hands on his head, too, when he’s 
got a headache,” Lance said proudly, gently putting 
back the soft curls which strayed over Helen’s 
forehead. 

“No wonder,” Helen said, catching one of the said 
busy little brown hands in hers, and carrying it to her 
lips. 

Anthony moved restlessly about, opening the win- 
dows, drawing down the sun-blinds, and doing all in 
his power to make the room cool and dark ; but he did 
not go near Helen, though he found it difficult indeed 
to maintain his lately assumed indifference towards 
her as he watched the exquisite tenderness of her 
manner to Lance, and noticed how the boy paused 
every now and then in his ministrations to look 
anxiously into her face to see the effect of them. How 
completely his young wife had won his little son’s 
heart! His heart went out to her in yearning love 
and passionate gratitude for her ungrudging adoption 
of the motherless child. 

“That will do, Lance. Thank you, darling,” bend- 
ing to kiss him. “I think I will go to my room 
now,” Helen said after a while ; and as Anthony went 
forward ceremoniously to open the door for her, 
Lettice entered. 

“ What is all this? What is the matter?” she said, 
looking in some astonishment from Helen’s face to 
the darkened room. 

“Nothing much—only—I had a headache,” Helen 
said, making her escape with Lance. 

“T’m afraid that statement is—a story,” observed 
Lettice placidly. ‘Helen doesn’t have headaches. I 
expect my little lecture has been taking effect.” 

Anthony looked up quickly. 

“Your little lecture?” he repeated. 
you been lecturing about?” 

“ About you—on your behalf,” Lettice said; and 
Anthony went hurriedly towards the door with an 
angry exclamation. 

“This is too much of a good thing, Lettice,” he said 
indignantly. P 

“You are not intending to follow her?” Lettice 
asked, detaining him. “Yes? Now, Anthony, don’t 
undo all my work, please. You will do, believe me, if 
you interfere with Helen at present. She is not in 
the mood to acce >t either apologies or explanations 
just now. Let my lecture—it was not too severe, I 
assure you—have time to take effect. You may 
trust me, indeed, not to go too far.” 

“Well, you shall have your own way this time, 
then,” Anthony said reluctantly; “but remember, 
Lettice, I won’t have her bullied on my account. If 
I can’t win her love without that——” 

Lettice threaded her needle with provoking deliber- 
ation. 

“You have won her love, Anthony—but she is too 
proud to own it—that is the fact of the matter; and 
such being the case, a little wholesome scolding will 
do her no harm whatever.” 

“You really think that?” Anthony said eagerly, 
noticing only the first words. “You think, yourself, 
that she cares for me?” 
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“T am sure of it,’ Lettice replied confidently. 
«Only have a little patience.” 

“Tam not a patient man,” Anthony said, shaking 
his head gravely ; but there was a light in his eyes 
and a brightness in his man:.er which had been 
missing for many a day, and which rejoiced Lettice’s 
heart greatly. 

Helen marvelled in secret that week at his boister- 
ously high spirits, and the rest of the party com- 
mented openly upon them. He had a laughing 
answer—which was yet no explanation of his sudden 
cheerfulness—ready for them all. He divided his 
attentions among them with strict impartiality, and 
not a word nor a glance could Helen, by the widest 
stretch of imagination, appropriate to herself. If he 
brought in a flower for her, he brought one also for 
Lettice. If he suggested a ramble in the country 
lanes, he always included Lettice or the children in 
his invitation. If, by any chance, he was left alone 
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with her, he conversed with an entire absence of con- 
sciousness or embarrassment on all manner of in- 
different subjects. Helen was in despair. Had he 
made up his mind that he cared for her no longer, 
just when she had discovered that she did care very 
much indeed for him, and had decided to take the 
first favourable opportunity of letting him know it? 
“Anthony seems to be quite recovering from his 
inconvenient infatuation for you, Helen. I suppose 
it is quite a relief.” Lettice was cruel enough to say 
one day; and the words, confirming as they did her 
own fears, rankled in Helen’s mind for a long time. 
Anthony did not guess how keenly his every word 
was waited upon, his every look and action weighed 
in those days. Lettice, with her woman’s penetration, 
saw it all, and hoping confidently for a happy ending 
to the little play, enjoyed the entertainment it 
afforded her without any qualms of conscience. She 
was, indeed, so much engrossed in watching the pro- 
gress of events, and helping them on, that she had 
very little. time to devote to her lover, whose 
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smouldering discontent was only prevented from 
bursting into open rebellion by Lettice’s solemn 
promise to marry him as soon as ever the feud 
between Anthony and his wife was at an end. 

One day, Helen, passing the door of a little nonde- 
script room next to Anthony's, which during his 
visits to Ehrenberg Hall he had used as a smoke-zoom, 
and which was known in the house as “ Anthony's 
study,” was pounced upon by Lettice and excitedly 
dragged within. 

‘Come in and see what I’ve found, Helen! Who 
would believe such a thing of my respectable brother- 
in-law? Anthony’s been stealing !” 

Helen drew back. 

“ Where is he?” she asked doubtfully. 

“T don’t know. Safely out of the way, somewhere. 
Do come and look here.” 

“ Lettice, you really should not do that,’ Helen 
exclaimed reprovingly, as Lettice went to an open 
desk, and commenced turning over some papers which 
lay scattered upon it. 

Lettice laughed. 

“Tam not doing any harm. I came up with some 
fresh flowers for the vases, and without the faintest 
intention of prying, and the first thing I saw was this 
photograph of you, partly hidden by some letters. 
It’s the one out of Bertie’s album—I knew it in a 
minute—and Anthony must have purloined it; un- 
less,” slyly, “ you gave it to him.” 

“I? Oh no, I didn’t,” Helen asserted positively, 
looking confusedly from Lettice to the photograph. 

“Oh, well! you need not be so embarrassed over it,” 
Lettice said, laughing. “It wouldn't be any harm, you 
know, if you had. He’s picked out the best one of 
you there is in the house, hasn’t he?” she added, 
critically surveying it at arm’s length. “Oh!” 

The door was suddenly thrown open, and Anthony 
stood on the threshold, looking in astonishment from 
one to the other of the two startled faces turned to 
his. Lettice, laughingly evading his hand, stretched 
out to detain her, threw down the photos'raph on the 
nearest table and fled precipitately. 

“ What is it all about?’’ Anthony asked, advancing 
into the room. “No, no; I must have an explanation 
from one of you,” as Helen tried to pass him. “Oh, I 
see,” with a change of tone: “it was this,” picking up 
the photograph. “I thought I had put it safely 
away. Where was it ?” 

* Lettice saw it on your desk and called to me—we 
had only just come in,” Helen said falteringly. “Of 
course, I know we ought not to have touched your 
things —-” 

“ Oh, it doesn't matter at all,” Anthony interrupted 
cheerfully. ‘“ You are no wiser than you were before ; 
and if Lettice ‘s—well, she is not given to chattering 
about other folks’ affairs.” 

“What do you mean—that I am no wiser than 
before?”’ Helen asked in a low tone, and with her 
heart beating furiously. 

“T mean that, knowing what you do of my feelings 
towards you, it could not have beena great surprise to 
find a photograph of yourself in my possession. I 
would have bought it honestly from Bertie.” with a 
smiling giance at her, ‘“ had he not been forbidden, in 
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my presence, to do any more trading in your phot. 
graphs. As it was, I was obliged to steal it instead, 
Unfortunately, it is not a very good one.” 

“No. I have had one taken this month with Lance,” 
Helen said, colouring warmly, “that you may have, if 
you like. I will get it for you.” 

“Thank you; I should like it very much,” returied 
Anthony readily*enough, but not too enthusiastically, 
for probably he thought this graciousness of his 
wife’s to-day would be succeeded by increased cold. 
ness on the morrow. 

“Ts it a good likeness, in your opinion?” Helen said 
timidly on her return, as she put the portrait into her 
husband's outstretched hand. 

“Very—very good indeed,’ Anthony said, exam‘n- 
ing it closely. ‘Our firm wants to send me out to 
America for a couple of years—I have just despatel.ed 
my acceptance of their offer—and this will be a 
pleasant souvenir of Ehrenberg Hall to take with 
me.” 

“To America—for two years?” said Helen blankly. 

“Yes; you may count upon getting rid of me for 
that length of time at least, I think,” Anthony said 
cheerfully, ignoring her tone, as he busied himself with 
the safe bestowal of his new treasure. 

Helen stood by watching him, outwardly calm, but 
with her heart beating furiously and her thoughts in 
a tumult. Did she want him to go, or stay—which? 
She was not sure, but—wowld he stay if she asked 
him? Could she ask him? Every second that passed 
made the task more difficult—soon it would be impos- 
sible—yet she could not bring herself to utter the 
request. Suppose she did, and he refused ? 

“ What a jolly good riddance it will be, won't it 
Anthony added; and Helen, summoning all her 
courage to her aid, but painfully conscious of the tide 
of hot colour flooding her face from brow to chin, 
said low, but steadily— 

“No; I don’t think so.” 

She dared not look at Anthony, but felt the eager- 
ness of his gaze as he turned towards her. 

“You would not use so strong a word: 
perhaps, would express your feelings better? ” 

* No, it would not,” Helen said, with an effort. 

“No? What then? What then, Helen? for you 
would not be sorry.” 

Helen did not answer. 

“ Would you?” persisted Anthony, determined that 
this time there should be no mistake. 

“Yes,” Helen said under her breath. 

“Yes? You mean it—really mean it, Helen?” he 
cried rapturously, as he took a step towards her. 
“Let me see your eyes that I may know the truth be- 
yond any possibility of doubt ;” and as Helen, witha 
tremulous smile, raised them shyly to his, and he found 
there the answer he sought, he took her suddenly in 
his arms and bent his head to hers. 

“My dear, dear wife!” he exclaimed somewhat un- 
steadily, and for a moment could not trust his voice 
again. 

“ Helen,” he said at length, 

America with me?” 

“ Must you go:” 

“Well, it is not absolutely necessary—the firm 
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‘ relief,’ 


“you will come to 
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would have no difficulty in finding a substitute — but 
it is a chance I should be reluctant to throw away. 
You have married a poor man, Helen, you know, after 
all. and will not even have the gratification of being 
a countess, for we cannot take our rightful position at 
Latham for many a year if we are to pay off the 
mortgages first ; and to use the title under such cir- 
cumstances would be an absurdity. Helen,” taking 
her face suddenly between his hands, and searching it 
earnestly, “something is perplexing you yet, I can 
see. What is it?” 

“Mother is too great an invalid to be left alone, 
Anthony,” Helen said wistfully ; “and there are the 
children, too. If Lettice were not going to be married 
—but Mr. Powis will not wait two years, I am sure.” 

“We won’t ask him—at least, JZ, won't.” said 
Anthony mischievously. “I have more consideration 
than that. But, Helen, Lettice’s sisters are just as 
nice as Lettice. Why not have one of them here—at 
once, that you may make her acquaintance before we 
vo away—and leave her in charge of your mother and 
Jessie until we return? Both Lettice and Mrs, Gold- 
thorpe would be close at hand, you know, too. Don’t 
you think that arrangement would do?” 

“It will do very well. I should think, if mother 
likes it,” Helen said hesitatingly. 


Sad 
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“You think she will not like to part with you? 
Believe me, you flatter yourself unduly,” said Anthony 
teasingly. ‘All these months you have been trying 
to harden your heart against me, but you hadn’t a 
chance of succeeding—not a chance—with the whole 
household, including your mother, conspiring against 
you! Oh yes, it’s true,” in answer to Helen’s quick 
shy look of inquiry. 

“And Lance—shall you take him with you?” she 
said, somewhat confusedly. 

“We shall take him with ws,” Anthony returned, 
watching with happy eyes the glance and blush with 
which his correction was received. “ Now I have dis- 
posed of all your difficulties, except that that dear 
spring morning when you took me ‘for richer, for 
poorer,’ it was ‘for. richer,’ you meant—the ‘ poorer’ 
was a contingency which you did not expect to con- 
cern you at all—eh, Helen?” 

“No; though I was poor enough—-in all that gold 
cannot buy,” was Helen’s low repiy. 

“Then it’s ‘for richer, after all, you think! ‘For 
poorer, as the world has it—‘for richer’ in all that 
makes life worth living? Wife, are you content that, 
if need be, it shall remain so ‘until death us do part’?” 

And in Helen's reply, though wordless, was left no 


room for doubt. THE END. 


THE CANDLESTICK AND THE OLIVE TREES. 


HAVE two pic- 
tures of lamps 
presented to us 
in the Bible— 
one in the par- 
able of our 

Lord, and the other in the 

parable, or vision, of Zecha- 

riah. The ten virgins going 
to the marriage feast had 
lamps, and vessels contain- 
ing oil for replenishing their 
lamps. In the case of the wise virgins, the supply 
in their vessels was sufficient to keep their lamps 
burning till the bridegroom came, protracted al- 
though the delay had been. In the case of the 
foolish virgins the supply failed, and the lamps 
went out. In vain did they appeal to their more 
prudent sisters for help, for they had no more oil 
than they required themselves. And while the 

foolish virgins went to the merchants to buy a 

fresh supply, the opportunity of going in with the 

bridegroom to the feast was lost, and the door was 
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the left side thereof?” - ZECHARIAH iv. 11. 


shut. But in both cases you notice that there 
was only a limited quantity of oil in the vessel: 
of the virgins, wise and foolish alike; and 
those who were most amply provided would have 
exhausted their oil completely had the time of 
waiting been longer protracted. They had oil 
only in little hand-vessels, which could hold 
but a very small quantity, and which would re- 
quire to be replenished anew from the merchants’ 
store. 

In the parable of Zechariah we have, on the 
other hand, the picture of a lamp supplied not by 
a limited quantity of oil contained in metal or 
earthenware vessels, but by an unlimited, unfail- 
ing quantity from a living source. It was not 
part of the produce of an olive harvest that kept 
the candlestick burning brightly, for that supply 
would. in course of time, have been exhausted : 
even the whole crop of olives of one year would, 
in course of time, have failed. Two olive trees, 
planted on either side of the candlestick, dipped 
their branches, laden with fruit, directly into the 
bowls of the candlestick, thus distilling from a 
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living source the fresh oil into the lamp as it 
burned, and keeping up an unfailing supply. As 
the wick consumed, the oil from the living olive 
trees flowed into the oil vessel, and kept it ever 
full. The trees yielded harvest after harvest, 
year after year, for generations. 

How different was this ideal candlestick from 
the actual golden candlestick that was constructed 










OIL FOR THE VESSELS. 


for the Jewish tabernacle! The oil for the vessels 
of the candlestick was brought by the people as 
their contribution from their own stores. It was 
required to be pure oil. beaten from the olive tree, 
gently pressed, not squeezed, from the berries in 
the oil press—the spontaneous outflowing from the 
fruit rather than forced out by pressure. But 
however generous was the contribution of oil, 
thes could only. be, after all, a limited quantity 
of it: it would soon be exhausted. The vessels in 
witch the contributors brought their oil to the 
tabernacle were limited in their capacity, and 
could only contain a limited supply. The oil was 
a manufactured article : it was made by the hand 
of man, and therefore shared in the limits of his 
power and capacity. And these contributions 
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had to be renewed on every occasion, and the 
priests had to fill the bowls from time to time with 
fresh oil as the old was used up, and to dress and 
trim the lamps. The Divine command to “cause 
the lamp to burn continually ” could only be ful- 
tilled by such constant relays of service. 

But, on the other hand, the candlestick which 
Zechariah saw in vision had no such disabilities : 
it fulfilled the type in the most 
perfect sense—it was all that the 
Jewish candlestick aimed to be. 
It burnt not by successive applica- 
tions of oil, but by a continuous 
and uninterrupted supply. It was 
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fed not from the stream, but from the source ; 
not from the gathered harvest, but from the living 
tree ; not from the manufactured article, but from 
the original material ; not from the limited store 
of man, but from the unlimited store of nature. A 
tree is the most enduring of all things—more en- 
during even than a rock or a mountain. A rock, 
or a mountain, is entirely passive under the 
destructive elements: it has no power of resist- 
ance or-recuperation. It yields to the disintegra- 
tion of every shower and sunbeam that fall upon 
it, and cometh to naught aftera time. But a tree 
las the power of renewing itself continually, and 
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there is no limit to its size or age. A tree in 
favourable conditions might live for ever, and 
cover the whole earth with its shadow, so far as 
the type of its organisation is concerned. There 
are trees that have lived throughout the entire 
history of England ; and among trees the olive is 
one of the oldest and largest-growing in the world. 
And, therefore, when the prophet saw in vision 
two living olive trees pouring the oil of their 
berries directly into the bowls that fed the lamps 
of the candlestick, it was intended to suggest, in 
the most graphic way, that the supply was unfail- 
ing. 

And what a beautiful symbol of the bountiful- 
ness and enduringness of grace this is! We do 
not get a limited, carefully measured* supply from 
Christ, but an unlimited, ever-flowing fulness. He 
will supply all our need, not according to our own 
sense of need, but according to His riches in glory. 
Christ came not that we might have a bare life, 
snatched from the condemnation of the law, but 
that we might have more abundant life than man 
originally possessed in his unfallen state. It is 
not pardon and acquittal only that He gives us, 
but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. Where our sin abounds, His grace doth 
much more abound. God carefully measures His 
afflictive dispensations, and sends trials and sorrows 
in small doses, as it were : just as the apothecary 
measures out in a carefully graduated medicine- 
glass the bitter or poisonous medicines that are 
necessary to cure our sicknesses. But God pours 
His joys and blessings into our souls in such lavish 
bountifulness that there is not room in them to 
contain them. He wishes not only that His joy 
may be in us, but that our joy may be full. 

When Jesus speaks about our being made par- 
takers of His sorrows, He uses expressions which 
limit and qualify these sorrows. He speaks of 
His cup. It is His cup that we are required to 
drink ; and a cup is significant of a limited por- 
tion. A cup can only contain a small quantity of 
fluid, and is soon drunk. But when He speaks of 
His blessings, it is the symbol of a tree that He 
uses. He says: “To him that overcometh will I 
give,” not merely in a future paradise, but here 
and now, “to eat of the tree of life.” Observe the 
peculiarity of the expression. He does not say: 
“T will give to eat of the fruzt of the tree of life,” 
for that would limit the blessing: it would imply 
that we should receive only one portion or one 
crop of the tree. You do not get one or more 
apples from it, which are soon eaten and done 
with. But He says: “I will give to eat of 
the tree of life,” implying that all the fruitful- 
ness of the tree will be placed at your disposal: 
not a specimen of the fruit, or even the crop of any 
one season, but all the harvests which the tree of 
life is capable of producing—all its possibilities of 
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blessing: not only the twelve manner of fruits 
yielded every month, but the very leaves that are 
for the healing of all the ills that flesh is heir to. 
It is not a fruit that Christ gives us, but the fruit- 
bearing tree. He gives us, as the poetess says, not 
a single rose, but a rose-tree that beareth seven 
times seven. The careful reader will notice how 
frequently this peculiar mode of expression is used 
throughout Scripture. Wisdom is said to be not a 
fruit of life, but a tree of life. And Christ says 
of Himself: “I am the true vine,” signifying 
thereby that all the boundless possibilities, all the 
limitless capacities of fruitfulness, of growth and 
life that are implied in the very idea of a vine 
are in Him, and are to be derived from Him 
by the branches that are united to him by a living 
faith. It is not a bow! full of oil, which is limited 
and soon exhausted, that supplies His candlestick, 
but living olive trees, distilling their oil not only 
directly, but continually, into the lamps. 

The two olive trees that feed the visionary 
candlestick, one on each side, may be said to 
represent the twofold character of Christ’s per- 
sonality—His Divine and human natures. The 
fulness of the creature and the fulness of the 
Godhead are in Him that He may thus be to us 
all that we need as human beings, made in the 
image of God, inhabiting earth and preparing for 
heaven. Weare thus assured that whatever our 
wants may be—the wants of our lower and higher 
natures, the wants of our souls and the wants of 
our bodies—will all be supplied out of the fulness 
that is in Christ Jesus. He is the Anointed One, 
whose grace, like the consecrating oil poured upon 
Aaron’s beard, ran down to his skirts, so that his 
very feet were dipped in oil, and all his paths 
dropped fatness. 

How wonderful is the thought that what is 
given to those who ate the forbidden fruit is, by 
the grace of God, on their repentance, not a 
mere fruit of the tree of life, but the whole tree, 
with all its power and product of fruitfulness. He 
does not give you a blessing equivalent to what 
you have lost, but a much better thing. So He ° 
does throughout. For everything He takes away 
from you in the wise and gracious process of edu- 
cating and disciplining you for the inheritance of 
the saints, He gives rich compensation ; for every 
service and sacrifice He gives a hundredfold in 
return in this life. It is not a mere thing that 
you get, but a living Person; it is not. a mere 
blessing from Christ, but Christ Himself; it is 
not merely pardon, and peace, and righteousness, 
and all the benefits of salvation which Christ 
imparts, that you obtain when you believe in Him, 
but Christ Himself as your all-satisfying ever- 
lasting portion. All the gifts of Christ without 
Christ would not satisfy you; but you get all the 
gifts that He can bestow with Himself and in 
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Himself. If you have Christ, all things are yours 
—life and death, things present and things to 
come. If you have the tree of life, you have all 
its fruitfulness, all its harvests, as long as it grows 
and lives. You thus realise vividly how sin is 
limitation, and grace is expansion ; how sin robs 
you and restricts your life, and makes you poor, 
and grace enriches and enlarges your being. Sin 
is a forbidden fruit; grace is a fruit-bearing tree 
of life. 

Another idea implied in the symbol of the text, 
besides this of exhaustlessabundance, isspontaneity 
—freeness. The olive trees pour their oil into the 
lamps freely as well as fully. The oil that feeds 
the candlestick has not to be first gathered in the 
berries, extracted in the oil-press, manufactured 
by the art of man, sold by the merchant, bought 
and earned by the sweat of the face. Not in this 
roundabout, laborious, artificial way, but directly, 
by a spontaneous natural process, do the olive 
trees contribute of their fulness to the supply of 
the lamps ; and thus it is that the grace of God is 
freely given to us. Not by laborious mechanical 
arts and efforts, but by a living faith, a simple 
trust, do we obtain the supplies of our spiritual 
need frum Christ. We have not to work for them, 
but only to freely receive them, as they are freely 
offered to us. How striking is the contrast be- 
tween the way in which we get the fruits of sin 
und the tree of life! We stretch out our hand to 
pluck the forbidden fruit. We take it ourselves, 
in detiance of God’s command. by force, by deceit, 
hy trouble, by methods that cost us toil and pain. 
But God gives to us to eat of the tree of life. We 
have not to stretch forth the hand to pluck it; it 
is given into our hand, into our mouth. God’s 
unspeakable gift is freely bestowed. The olive 
trees spontaneously pour their oil into our lamps. 
And how delightful is this thought : that we have 
not always to seek or work—that we are sought 
and worked for! The mother who presides over 
a large establishment, with children and servants 
to’ provide for, has to think every morning what 
‘she has to order from the tradesmen who call at 
the door, and how she has to arrange the meals, 
and what they are to consist of. And day after 
day, and week after week, she has to do this, until 
the task becomes wearisome and oppressive, and 
she longs to get away from it all to an hotel or to 
lodgings in the country, where she will be able 
to partake of meals without knowing anything 
about them beforehand. And how we all long to 
be little children over again, and to have others 
providing for us without our own providing ! 
These are natural desires in regard to the common 
things of life; and we have similar desires in 
regard to the things of our souls. And they are 
all justified by the wy that God’s grace is given 
to us. He says: “ In returning and rest ye shall 
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be saved; in quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength.” In simply waiting upon God we re- 
renew our strength ; by simply trusting in Him we 
receive all that our souls need. He-giveth to His 
beloved even in sleep. | The olive trees pour their 
oil into the lamps by night and day, without toil 
or trouble, by the very law of life, by the very 
outcome of their generous nature. 

There is a quaint story told of an aged hermit 
who lived in the Egyptian desert soon after the 
tine of the Apostles. He planted an olive tree 
near the cave where he lived, that he might enjoy 
its shade and fruit. After a time, thinking it 
wanted water, he asked God to give it rain, and 
the rain came. Then he thought in a time of 
clouds that it pined for want of sunshine ; so he 
prayed for sunshine, and the sun shone with great 
brightness and heat. Then as the young tree 
looked very feeble and drooping, he thought it 
needed a little cold weather; so he asked for 
cooler days and nights, and they came. But with 
all his care, the olive tree did not thrive; so the 
hermit thought it must want some fanning of the 
air, and he prayed that the south wind might blow 
on his tree. The south wind came and fanned the 
olive tree with its soft breath, and the olive tree 
died. Some days afterwards the hermit went to 
visit a brother hermit in another part of the same 
desert, and he saw that: he had a beautiful and 
flourishing olive tree beside his cell. ‘“ How,” he 
asked, in astonishment, “did you get your olive to 
grow so well ?”-—“I did nothing to it,” was the 
answer. “I planted it and God blessed it, and it 
grew.” And the hermit'said, “ Ah! brother, I too 
planted an olive, and I was exceedingly careful of 
it” ; and he told his friend of all the pains he had 
taken to make the tree flourish, adding,’ “God 
gave me just what: I thought the tree required, 
but the tree died.” : “I,”: replied his friend, ‘just 
asked God to make my tree grow, and then left it 
in His hands, to arrange the means by: which He 
should do this, because I was sure that He knew 
far better than I did what- was best for my tree.” 
How often do even the best of God’s people act 
like the foolish hermit! They forget that their 
Heavenly Father knoweth what things they have 
need of ; and therefore they are themselves careful 
and cumbered about many things, instead of 
simply trusting in the love and care of Him who 
careth for them. 

The olive trees that feed the lamp of your faith 
and love are planted in no earthly soil, and are 
dependent upon no earthly means of culture. 
They grow without your toil or care in heavenly 
light and air. Their harvests are regulated by the 
unchanging laws of God’s covenant of grace. Your 
Father is the husbandman. Your Saviour has 
finished the whole work of erace. and von do not 
require to add to it. The less you interfere with 
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its working, the better. The Kingdom of Heaven 
is indeed as if a man should cast seed into the 
ground, and should sleep and rise night and day, 
and the seed should spring and grow up, he 
knoweth not how. For the earth bringeth forth 
fruit of itself—first the blade, then the ear, and 
after that the full corn in the ear. He who is the 
author of your faith will be the finisher of it ; 
and having begun the good work of.grace in you, 
He will carry it on and complete it ; and therefore 
the more poor in spirit you are, the more empty 
and destitnte, the more will the Kingdom of 
Heaven be yours, the more room and freedom will 
it have to work out in you the good pleasure 
of God's goodness as the work of faith. All you 
have to do is just what the poor widow of the 
prophet did in the miracle of Elisha. You have 
to bring empty vessels, and the oil of God’s grace 
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"he bog-fir candles were held by beggars.” 


will flow into them and fill them to the brim ; and 
so long as you bring empty vessels, so long will 
the supply continue. The olive trees of God's 
grace will pour freely and unstintedly an unfailing 
supply into your lamp, as long as you suffer them 
to do so, and place no hindrance in the wav by 
your distrust, or unbelief, or worldliness. None of 


you need be in the condition of the foolish virgins : 
destitute of oil, with lamps gone out in the dark- 
ness, disappointed of the wedding feast, shut out 
from the joy, and the light, and the warmth of the 
happy festival, so long as these living olive trees 
pour their oil into your vessels. None of ycu need 
to go to the merchant, to human sources of supply, 
with the risk of being too late for the heavenly 
entertainment, so long as you have these olive 
trees nigh at hand, close beside you in your most 
destitute circumstances : a very present help in 
your time of need. 

In olden times, in the North of Scotland, the 
kitchens of the farm-houses were lighted by long 





splinters of bog-fir, which are full of resin, and 
burn like torches. The bog-fir candles were held 
by beggars or wayfarers, called peer-men, who 
had to pay for their night’s lodgings by keeping 
them alight, and furnishing new ones when the 
old were burnt out, while the people of the house 
worked or amused themselves. And your mission 
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in life is to hold the candlestick whose bowl is 
replenished by the living olive trees of God’s 
grace, so as to light up the darkness of the world, 
and give your fellow-men in God’s light to see 
light clearly upon the duties and enjoyments of 
life. You are wayfarers, sojourners and strangers 
on earth, and you are to earn the cost of your 
entertainment by the Lord of the house by this 
work of faith and labour of love. And surely 
when the Lord your God lights your candle in 
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this way ; when the lamp of your Christian life js 
supplied spontaneously, freely, unstintedly, not 
from a measured bowl, but from the living olive 
trees of Christ’s grace, should you not burn with 
holy zeal continually? Should not your light 
always shine before men, that they, seeing your 
good works, may glorify your Father in heaven? 
It is not intermittent light and warmth you 
should radiate forth, but a steadfast blaze, shining 
more and more unto the perfect day. 


— 
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BE PATIENT, 


Ga HE storm-clouds may be threatening 
{ That gather o’er thy head, 
tw Friends may be cold and heartless, 
And those who loved thee dead. 
What matter? God is near thee, 
His promises are sure— 
Only do thou, in darkest hours, 
Be patient, strong, and pure. 


Fierce is the foe and subtle, 
And thou art weak and frail, 

And e’er will he assault thee 
When thou art prone to fail. 


fos 


STRONG, 


a 


AND PURE. 





What matter? To thyself be true, 
By prayer and faith endure ; 

And, come what will, heed thou my words~ 
Be patient, strong, and pure. 


Life is not smooth and easy, 
Love is not always true; 
And sland’rous tongues will hurt thee, 
And pain and grief ensue. 
What matter? Look to Jesus 
‘To help thee to endure; 
And ever be thy motto this— 
Be patient, strong, and pure. 
WILLIAM Cowan. 
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MRS. CLIPTON’S COURAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “KENELM’S COMRADE,” “LIFE THREADS,” “ AN OLD SONG,” “COLONEL KIT,” 


in the early sunshine, 
the grass on the downs 
over the white cliffs 
bent and stirred in the 
delicious breeze, birds 
circled about joyously, 
and further inland the 
windows of the little 
town absorbed and then 
gave back the sunshine, 
till each became a small sun in 

itself. Presently the day might 
become too hot, but at present it was 
perfection ; and perfect peace seemed 
to rest on all things. 

Suddenly that peace was disturbed; two or three 
men came running up the downs with all signs of 
haste and fear, followed by a panting boy, who 
pointed onward when any of them looked back to 
him for directions. Some rabbits, which had been 
enjoying themselves on the hillside, turned and 





“WINNIE’S WAITING,” ETC, ETC. 


scuttled away quickly, showing their little white 
tails as they disappeared into their burrows; bees 
rose from the heather and hummed off sulkily ; and the 
hasty feet trod down brake and heather, stumbling 
now and then, but never delaying. 

As they neared the cliff they paused, and let the 
boy come up to them. 

“Tt was just here,” he said. “She flung out her 
arms, and over she went, and I ran to tell you.” 

The men moved cautiously, for the edge of the clitf 
was not very safe; they went down on their hands 
and knees and peered over, while the boy stood be- 
hind, white and shaking. 

“She’s there, sure enough,” said one man—“ and 
alive, too!” he cried, starting up to his feet and run- 
ning to a lower part of the cliff, from whence they 
could get to the shore. 

There, under the cl.ff, moaning in agony, lay a 
middle-aged woman, a pitiful sight, in the bright 
sunshine ; one hand lay helpless by her side, the other 
beat the stones impotently. 

The men did not look very compassionate as they 
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bent over her. “She don’t belong here,” one said, as if 
rather relieved.—‘* There, missus, you ain’t done for 
yourself yet.—But how to get her along I don’t know,” 
he added, turning round in perplexity. 


The woman had ceased moaning, and the two waited 


in silence till the others came back with the hurdle. 


They were not purposely ungentle, but they had 


little sympathy for the woman who had tried to be a 














*** How to get her along I don’t know.’ 


“Shall I run for the doctor?” asked the boy. 

“ Best take her along to the doctor.—Here, mate, 
couldn't you and Jim fetch one of them hurdles from 
the sheep-fold ?” 

“All right; and you stay and see that she 
don’t * the speaker left the sentence significantly 
unfinished. 

“She won't get no chance to do herself any more 
harm while I’m here,” said the other grimly, seating 
himself on a piece of cliff. 
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self-murderer, and she suffered terribly as they lifted 
her, and then carried her over the uneven ground. 

The boy had run on before, so as they came into 
the town people fell in with them till it was almost a 
procession that stopped at the door of the little 
Cottage Hospital. By that time the woman was 
unconscious of all the curious faces that had gathered 
round, and so was also spared the agony of the second 
removal. 

“Who is she?” was asked, as the crowd lingered 
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about in hopes of news, but nobody knew ; certainly 
she did not belong to Chesterton. 

“Maybe she’s one of they mothers’-meeting folks 
as came down here from Lunnun yesterday,” said a 
comfortable-looking matron, who was nursing a baby. 
“T seem to know those yellow bunnit-strings.” 

“ Aye, I shouldn’t wonder but what you are right,” 
said another ; and by the time the doctor came out 
they had so far settled the matter in their own 
minds. 

‘Will she get better, doctor? What’s done to her?” 
they asked, as that gentleman came out. 

“One leg and arm are badly broken, and I’m not 
at all sure that we can save the leg. There are other 
injuries ; but unless they are much worse than we 
apprehend, I think she may recover.” 

“Who is she? ” they asked. 

“T have no idea, and the poor soul is in no state to 
be questioned. There is nothing about her to tell 
where she comes from ; she may have come with those 
people yesterday.” 

There was no other patient in the Cottage Hospital 
then, and the stranger was able to receive every care 
and attention. Her sufferings were terrible. She 
scarcely spoke, and what induced her to commit that 
great wickedness no one could guess. She wore a 
wedding-ring, and her whole appearance spoke of her 
being the wife of a working man in fairly good 
circumstances. Every day the vicar of the parish 
came to say some prayers at her side, but she did not 
appear to notice his presence. 

“You are better to-day,’ the doctor said one 
morning. 

She looked at him with sharp inquiry. ‘“ Why don’t 
you let me alone ?” she said fretfully. 

“ Because we want to save you from the conse- 
quences of so fearful a sin,” the doctor said gravely, 
and rather feeling his way. “Can’t you tell me a 
little about yourself, and what made you turn 
coward ? ” 

“Coward !’’ the woman echoed surprisedly. “It 
needs a deal of courage, I tell you.” 

“Oh. no, indeed! You will see that that is a mistake, 
if you think about it. There must be some who are 
anxious about you. Tell me your name?” 

“ Jane Clipton,” she said sullenly. 

“ And we want to know where you live. Here is my 
good friend the vicar; you had better let him help 
you.” 

“ Well, have you found. out anything about her?” 
Dr. Russell asked the vicar later on; “or perhaps I 
should not ask.” 

“No, she does not wish for secrecy now: she knows 
her story must come out; and the strange part of it 
is that there is so little of a story, as far as I can 
make out.” 

“Then she wasn’t driven to it by troubles?” 

“In a way she was: no one can quite enter into 
what is trouble to another. In her case it seems to 
have been little discontents and slights that grew to 
make one great thing, then her hold on that which is 
good loosened, and she easily fell into despair.” 

“Ts her husband living?” 
“Yes; and I should think a very decent and re- 
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spectable man, bat hard and unsympathetic, making 
no allowance for her, but letting her children see 
that he blames her.” 

“So there are children? I should hav» thought they 
would have saved her.” 

“Three: all going to school ; I think she has a bad 
temper, and makes them afraid of her. Who knows 
but what this wicked act which she has not been 
allowed to carry out to the end may be overruled to 
her eternal good?” 

There was a short silence as the two walked on 
together. 

“Shall you write to her husband?” asked Dr. 
Russell, 

“No, Iwill go to London to see him to-morrow. 
Poor soul! she is in mortal terror of him—rather 
needlessly, perhaps. They would not think of in- 
quiring here, because she started back with them; 
but the train waited outside Great Chesterton tunnel, 
and she slipped out unseen. About the magisterial 
inquiry that must come she does not seem to think 
at all at present.” 

Jane Clipton, on her bed in the hospital, was feeling 
puzzled. She had never looked on self-destruction as 
such a terrible sin : of late she had indulged in penny 
novelettes and much cheap and unwholesome litera- 
ture, which had tended to make her more than ever 
dissatisfied with her own humdrum life, and to look 
on suicide as a courageous way of escaping from 
trouble. Now it seemed to be ashame and a disgrace. 
Her brain was still clouded by pain and excitement, 
but she tried feebly to see her way. 

The vicar had told her he was going to see her 
husband, and all day she was feverish with anxiety; 
then in the evening, when he came to her, she was 
past asking any questions. 

“T have seen him,”’ he said, ‘‘and he sent his love. 
He will try and come down on Sunday ; but you must 
make haste and get well enough to go home.” 

The vicar did not tell her with what difficulty he 
had wrung the message from Thomas Clipton. The 
man was justly indignant at his wife’s behaviour, 
and at first refused to have any more to do with her; 
she had made him a butt for his neighbours already. 
Some day the vicar hoped to be able to point out to 
him that a little more softness and consideration on 
his part might have prevented all this. 

“The children ?” said the mother wistfully... 

“They are all well, except that little Maggie has 
ear-ache. Your elder girl is keeping house, with the 
help of a neighbour.” 

The sullen look returned to Mrs. Clipton’s face ; 
evidently they were doing very well without her. 

“T can’t go back to all the shame and disgrace!” 
she cried. 

“T am glad you feel that,’ the vicar said very 
gravely ; “though it is your duty to face the disgrace 
and shame, and to show your sorrow for the past by 
the way you bear what it has brought on you.” 

“T don’t feel I can.” She shivered, as she thought 
of her husband's reproachful looks and her children’s 
wonder. 

“ It will need all the strength and courage you can 
obtain,” said the vicar. 
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She looked at him with a dawning hope in her sad 
eyes. 

“Courage?” she faltered. 

“Yes: the courage that will bear and overcome by 
its patient endurance. That is cowardice that gives 
up and turns its back on troubles.” 

“T didn’t know,” she said. 

“You didn’t think of the Great Love you were 
spurning. It is the thought of your sin against That 
that you must let sink into your mind.” 

There was a little silence ; then— 

“T will try to be resigned,” she said, with a sigh. 

“No; try tobe thankful. If you had been thankful 
for the life God has given you, how could you have 
tried to throw it away? Now you have double reason 
to be thankful, since He has prevented your commit- 
ting so greatasin. Learn to look at the bright side 
of things. There is a bright side even to this, if only 
you will look for it and use it rightly.” 

“T will try,” she said humbly. 

“God bless and help you,” he said, as he went out. 

On Sunday Mr. Clipton came down. He was inclined 
to be severe at first, but she took his reproaches so 
meekly, and was brought so low by suffering. that he 
was a good deal softened, and bade her make haste 
and get well enough to come home. 

The getting well was a very long affair; indeed, 
Mrs, Clipton was never likely to be really well again. 
Her leg was saved, but she would always limp, and 
there would be times when it would quite lay her 
by. Then she was gradually coming to the conviction 
of her sin; and the experience was very bitter and 
humiliating ; but if it retarded her recovery, the doctor 
was wise enough to know that there is a health of 
soul that is cheaply bought at the expense of a 
suffering body. 

At last she was well enough to attend before the 
magistrates—and a bitter ordeal she found it ; but the 
vicar and doctor stood her friends. Mr. Clipton was 
more lenient than might have been expected. and the 
crushed, broken-down creature was allowed to go home 
with her husband. 

* * * * * * 

“Well, Vicar,” said Dr. Russell one autumn morning, 
two years later, “so you have returned from your 
London jaunt. Did you see Mrs. Clipton?” 

“Yes,” the vicar answered briefly ; and he walked on 
in silence for afew minutes ; then he said: “ Russell, it 
has affected me a good deal to see that poor soul’s 
brave stand, and her humble penitence is most touch- 
ing.” 

“Ts her husband good to her?” 

“Tn a way; she does not complain, but I can see he 
never forgets, and lets her children see that he does 
not trust her. Her life is both far harder, and yet far 
easier than before.” 

“T am afraid I don't quite understand, Vicar.” 

“Well, I mean outward things are harder, but her 
very sorrow will not let her forget; but she has that 
inward peace that lifts her above all trials while she 
thinks herself beneath all men.” 

“ And how is her health?” 
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‘She suffers a great deal at times, but she will net 
complain. Indeed, I believe that she rejoices in it for 
herself, and has even attained that high place that 
will not allow her to grieve for the trouble her pain 
puts others to.” 

“Tt is wonderful,” said the doctor, as their ways 
parted. 

Dr. Russell would have thought it still more 
wonderful could he have seen Mrs. Clipton in her daily 
life. No one knew what she had to bear—the scorn of 
her neighbours, the doubt of her husband, and the 
thinly veiled contempt of her children. Yet the very 
courage of her weakness was winning where the 
cowardice of her strength had failed. Her son left 
school and went to work ; her elder daughter went to 
service ; but Maggie, the youngest child, was kept at 
home: she was very deaf, and not strong, and Mr. 
Clipton would not hear of her going away. By de- 
grees she and her mother grew to understand each 
other thoroughly, but the other two paid Mrs. Clipton 
very little attention, though their treatment of her 
had altered. 

Emma Cliptcn became engaged to a young carpenter, 
and there was no reason to delay the marriage long, 
as he was in good work. Mrs. Clipton and Maggie 
were very busy making things for the bride and the 
new home : for Emma was sensible enough to wish to 
stay in her place till a fortnight before the wedding. 

The night before that event the Cliptons sat round 
the fire talking quietly; the lamp was behind them, 
and did not give much light, but the flames leaped up 
now and then, showing the different expressions on 
the faces there. 

“Aye, my girl. you’re going to make a great 
change,” said Mr. Clipton. “I hopeit will be a happy 
one.” 

““T don’t doubt it, father,” said Emma proudly, 
slipping her hand into George’s. 

“Do your duty, and be a blessing to your hus- 
band——”’ 

“Like mother,” put in Maggie, who was on a low 
stool at her mother’s side, and she caught and kissed 
the toil-worn hand. 

Mrs. Clipton said a frightened “ Don’t,” and looked 
round for condemnation, while the hand Maggie held 
trembled. 

“ Yes,” said young Tom, “youre right, Maggie.” 

‘‘ Mother,” said Emma, in a choked voice, “I’ve 
never valued you as I should, but now I’m going 
away I ’d like to tell you I’m sorry. and I only hope 
I’ll make half as good a wife as you.” 

“And I don’t wish for a better,’ said George 
gruffly. 

Mr. Clipton had not spoken; now he rose, crossed 
the room, and kissed his wife. 

“They ’re all of them right,” he said. “My wife's 
value is far above rubies.” 

The younger ones, as they looked at the worn face, 
almost terrified with surprised happiness, went out of 
the room, and left the two together. 

And as Jane Clipton rested in her husband's arms, 
she was rewarded beyond all her dreams. 
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Sweet Evening Hour. 


Words by H. F. Lyte. 





Music by Grorce C. Martin, 
(Organist of St. Paul’s Cathelral.) 
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1. Sweet ev-’ning hour, sweet ev-’ning hour! That calms the 


air, and shuts the flower; 
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2. O season of soft sounds and hues, 
Of twilight walks amid the dews, 
Of feelings calm, and converse sweet, 
And thoughts too shadowy to repeat ! 


| 


3. Dear God, as earth recedes from sight, 
Open the quiet of Thy light, 
And call the fettered soul above, 
From sin and grief, to peace and love. 







4. Be with us in this evening time, 
When feelings flow and wishes climb ; 
Thy care disperse our earthly care ; 

ITear, and receive our parting prayer. 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A BISHOP 


BY THE REV. MONTAGUE FOWLER, M.A., CHAPLAIN TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 





VIEW OF THE MELANESIAN MISSION. 


W-N that most interesting of biographies, the life 
@ of Archbishop Tait, written by his domestic 
A chaplain, the Dean of Windsor (now Bishop 
of Rochester), Dr. Davidson devotes the greater 
portion of a chapter to a description and analysis 
of the varied duties resting on the Primate of All 
England, and gives some amusing details of the 
strange and often eccentric correspondence with 
which the Archbishop has to deal. 

At the present day, when the wonderful revival 
of Church life, which commenced about sixty 
years ago, has permeated through every depart- 
ment of the Church’s organisation, and when we 
see the rapid extension of the episcopate going 
on year by year, it is absolutely necessary, in 
endeavouring to set down the character of the 
work devolving upon those who have the honour 
and privilege to hold the high office of a bishop in 
the Church of God, to select typical instances 
from various quarters of the globe. It will be 
readily seen that the labours of a bishop in Central 
Africa, or along the coast of the Arctic Ocean, or 
among the scattered islands of the Pacific, must beof 
a totally different nature from those of the diocesan 
bishop at home. Hence no description of a day 
in a bishop’s life would be complete which omitted 
to touch upon the requirements of the episcopal 
oversight in different parts of the world. 

One of the most remarkable facts in the de- 
velopment of the Church’s work during the past 
century is the way in which she has sent forth 


bishops as pioneers in the grand effort of preaching 
the Gospel to every nation under heaven. Many 
earnest people have laid it down.as a rule that the 
conversion of the heathen should be undertaken 
by missionary clergy or even laymen, and that, 
when the nucleus of a native Church is formed, an 
episcopal overseer should then be appointed to 
rule and guide the new community. But experi- 
ence has taught the lesson that greater results 
for Christ are obtained by commencing with the 
prestige and authority of the bishop. His words 
carry more weight, and he is able to gather a 
larger number of earnest clergy and workers to 
co-operate with him. 

One hundred and ten years ago the first bishop 
of the American Church was consecrated in Scot- 
land. There are now eighty-one prelates belong- 
ing to the Church in the States. 

Exactly a hundred years ago the Anglican 
Church had only two bishops outside the British 
dioceses, viz., Nova Scotia and Quebec. Fifty 
years later the number had increased to ten. 
To-day, its colonial and missionary episcopate 
numbers ninety. 

The suffragan bishops, appointed to assist the 
bishops at home in the arduous task of meeting 
the unceasing round of duties devolving on them, 
were of very early origin. Their number was 
increased under an Act passed in the reign of 
Henry VIII. For three hundred years the office 
was in abeyance, until it was revived in 1870, when 
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Henry Mackenzie became Bishop-Suffragan of 
Nottingham, and Edward Parry of Dover. The 
number has now risen to eighteen. 

The first Lambeth Conference, in 1867, to which 
all the bishops of the Anglican Communion were 
invited, was attended by seventy-six out of 144. 
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being completely frozen over, or obstructed by 
drift ice, during the rest of the year. he shores 
around it are rocky and steep, the climate ex- 
tremely severe, and the adjoining land is barren 
and sparsely inhabited. The bishop of such a 
diocese must indeed be willing to “endure hard- 

ships.” Cut off from the rest of the world 

—for, as a rule, the mails from Europe only 
reach the coast once a 
year—the indefatigable 
and energetic prelate, 
such as the late Dr. 





BISHOP PATTESON'S STUDY. 


At the second conference, in 1875, 109 were 
present out of 173. To the last, held in 1888, 
there came 145 out of a total of 211. 

Let us try to follow them to the various 
countries in which they labour. In addition to 
those whose sees are situated in England and 
Wales, there are six bishops in Scotland and 
thirteen in Ireland. Crossing the Atlantic, we 
have twenty whose dioceses cover the Dominion 
of Canada, that vast region of North America 
which lies outside the United States. Some of 
these comprise large seaport towns, such as Quebec 
and Nova Scotia. Columbia and New West- 
minster carry us beyond the Rocky Mountains 
to the shores of the Pacific. The diocese of 
Moosonee includes the whole coast of Hudson’s 
Bay, and the inland country for about 500 miles 
on the south-east and west sides. Such a charge, 
with its trials and responsibilities, is almost in- 
conceivable to us who live at home. The length 
of the bay from north to south is about 800 miles. 
It is navigable only for a few summer months, 





Horden, who held the post for upwards of twenty 
years, must be continually braving the elements 
in his constant travelling from one station to 
another. Other Canadian sees include similar, if 
less trying, duties. 

Travelling southwards, we have a group of 
episcopal centres in the West Indies. These 
include Antigua, Barbuda, St. Kitts, and many 
of the islands of the lesser Antilles, under the 


jurisdiction of the Bishop of Antigua; Jamaica, 
Nassau and the Bahamas, Barbadoes and the 
Windward Islands; all involving incessant 


travelling by sea, and danger from the storms 
which at times rage in the Gulf of Mexico. 
There are also the bishoprics of Trinidad, British 
Guiana, and Honduras, exposing the brave and 
self-denying men who labour in those districts to 
the ever-present risk of fever, ague, and other 
deadly complaints. The Bishop of the Falkland 
Islands has the oversight of the various Church of 
England colonies along the entire coast of South 
America, with the exception of those territories 
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above mentioned. Any of these prélates, in re- 
counting their experiences in the daily discharge 
of their divine duty, might well quote the words 
of Othello—“ Wherein I spoke of most disastrous 
chances ; of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
of hair-breadth escapes.” 

Africa, too, supplies its share of difficulty and 
suffering. The western coast, comprising the 
Niger Territory, Sierra Leone, etc., requires in its 
bishop a stout heart and an iron constitution. In 
the former, Dr. Crowther, a native of that district, 
worked for over fifty years as a missionary, for 
twenty-eight years of which he was in episcopal 
orders. He was succeeded by Dr. Hill, and he in 
turn by Dr. Tugwell, who has the assistance, as 
coadjutors, of two natives, Dr. Oluwole and Dr. 
Phillips. In Eastern Equatorial Africa, the annals 
of our Church’s history are adorned by the names 
of Hannington and Parker, the former of whom 
was martyred after a year’s work; the latter suc- 
cumbed to fever in three years. How thrilling are 
the records of journeys accomplished in spite of 
the almost impassable roads and forests, of rheu- 
matism, fever, and dysentery, and of hostile tribes. 
Yet each of these noble and heroic disciples of 
the Master was animated with but one desire— 
to extend the Kingdom of Christ upon earth. 

The Bishop of Central Africa, whose death at 
sea last summer (brought about by the overtaxing 
of his strength in visiting the vast area committed 
to his charge) told of another life laid down in 
the cause of missions, hardly knew what it was 
to rest. . Day after 
day, accompanied 
by a few faithful 
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helpers, Dr. Smythies bravely trudged along, now 
cutting his way through dense jungles, now 
struggling over swamps, or fording rivers, halting 
wherever opportunity offered for bringing the light 
of the Gospel message to shine on the natives 
whom he met as he passed from station to 
station. Frequently months would elapse before 
he could receive communications from friends 
and relatives at home, while the opportunities 
of despatching letters were even more uncertain. 

The various dioceses of South Africa each 
present their special peculiarities of work, although 
some of them, such as Cape Town, resemble more 
closely the character of our home bishoprics. This 
is the case, too, with certain of our sees in India— 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, etc.—and the majority 
of the episcopal cures in Australia. 

Two bishops are labouring in China. Their 
primary duty is to exercise spiritual oversight in 
regard to the Church of England congregations 
at the various centres. But they also endeavour 
to awaken the “celestials” to a knowledge of 
Christianity. Very interesting are the stories that 
have been told of their efforts in this direction, 
though the sequel is sadly disappointing. One of 
them, after spending several days in succession 
with a highly educated and intelligent mandarin 
(who received him with the utmost courtesy, and 
listened most attentively), during which time he 
laid before his hearer the outline of the teaching 
of Christ, dwelling on His incarnation, His passion, 






BISHOP'S PALACE (NORTH SIDE) AND MOAT, WELLS. 


(From a Photograph by Thomas W. Phillips, Wells.) 
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pendent of, but in full communion with, 
the Anglican, as is presented by the pre- 
sent state of Christian feeling in Japan. 

One of the most interesting fields of 
missionary enterprise is that group of 
islands lying to the east of the great 
continent of Australia, known as. Melan- 
esia. This story is told of the well- 
known George Selwyn (the first Bishop 
of New Zealand, and afterwards Bishop 
of Lichfield), who more than once visited 
Norfolk Island, the most important of 
the group :—Together with a few friends, 
he was making his way through a swamp, 
in one of those tropical deluges of rain 
of which we in England have no experi- 
ence, when the conversation turned on 
the difference between the episcopal 
duties at home and the hardships of 
such a journey as they were undertak- 
ing. 

“Tf ever I am appointed to an Eng- 
lish bishopric,” said Selwyn, wringing 
the water from his clothes, “it ought 
to be that of Bath and Wells.” 

After a time the supervision of these 
islands was given to John Coleridge 
Patteson, who was consecrated bishop 
in 1861. The following extract from a 
letter, written by the bishop to his friend, 
Professor Max Miiller, in which he ex- 
plained why he could not make his 
knowledge of languages of more benefit 
to philology while so fully absorbed in 
his episcopal work, is intensely interest: 
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and His resurrection, was met with the following 
reply— 

“T have grasped all you have told me, and I am 
delighted to find how nearly we agree on religious 
matters. Much of what you have said was new 
to me, and I was not aware that the English were 
so enlightened. I understand perfectly. Jesus is 
the modern representative of Confucius; Con- 
fucius.the ancient embodiment of Christ. I have 
greatly. enjoyed our conversation, and. I shall 
always remember it with keen pleasure.” 

The English bishop in Japan hasva different and 
more encouraging task. The Japanese are less con- 
servative than the. Chinese, and their great readi- 
ness toadopt modern European habits and customs 
has laid the foundation of the acceptance of 
catholic truth. There is, perhaps, no instance in 
the whole history of mission work of so rapid an 
appreciation of Divine truth, or of so great an 
eagerness to establish a native’ Church, inde- 





ing. It gives some idea of the vast re- 
sponsibility and multifarious duties laid 
upon a bishop labouring on the opposite 
side of the globe, separated from us at 
home by thousands of miles, yet carrying into his 
daily life the methods and habits so familiar to 
ourselves, but so strange to the qguondam can- 
nibals for. whose spiritual advancement he was 
ready to lay down his life :— 

“T have so many and so very different occupa- 
tions, and so much anxiety, and so many inter- 
ruptions. . . . . The whole management of 
the mission falls on me. . . ... I can’t refuse 
the Bishop of New Zealand when he presses me 
to be trustee of properties, and to, engage in 
managing. the few educational institutions we 
have. I can’t refuse to take some share in English 
clerical work while. on, shore. -g3:; Then I 
must attend our General Synod. . . . . I 
must carry on all the correspondence of the 
mission. I am always writing letters. Every 
five-pound note from any part of New Zealand or 
Australia I must acknowledge; and everyone 
wants information, anecdotes, etc., which it vexes 
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my soul to have to supply ; but who else can do 
it? Then I keep all the accounts. wre 
And I don’t like to be behindhand in the 
knowledge of theological questions ; and people 
sometimes write to me, and their letters need to 
be answered carefully. Besides, take my actual 
time spent in teaching. Shall I give you a day at 
Kohimarama? I get in the full summer months 
an hour for reading by being dressed at 5.30 a.m. 
At 7a.m. we breakfast all together (including the 
lads under instruction) in hall, chapel at 7.30, 
from 8 to 9.30 school, from 9.30 to 12.30 industrial 
work. During this time I have generally half an 
hour with Mr. Pritt about business matters, and 
proof-sheets are brought me, yet I get a little time 
for preparing lessons. At 12.45 short service in 
chapel, at 1 o’clock dinner, from 2 to 3 Greek 
Testament with English young men, from 3 to 4 
classics with ditto, tea at 5, at 6.30 evening chapel, 
from 7 to 8.30 evening school with divers classes 
in rotation, or with candidates for baptism or 


conduct investigated, and what becomes. of 
linguistics?” (See “ Life of Bishop. Patteson,” 
vol. ii., pp. 122-124.) 

The above presents a very different picture from 
that of a diocesan bishop at home, the chief point 
of similarity being the ceaseless routine of active 
labour, and the unintermittent burden of responsi- 
bility attaching to one on whom is laid the “care 
of all the churches” within his jurisdiction. 

But when we have left our brethren in the 
antarctic regions, and returned. to the limits of 
the British. Isles, how widely divergent are the 
duties, say, of the Bishop of Sodor and’ Man 
and of the Archbishop of Canterbury! -And 
again, the episcopal engagements of any - indi- 
vidual bishop are very different at different 
seasons of the year. 

For several months during the early spring and 
summer, the chief and most engrossing occupa- 
tion is the confirmation tour. Most of us—apart 
from the time when we ourselves received the 
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confirmation, from 8.30 to 9 special instruction to 
more advanced scholars, only a few. School from 
9 to 10 with two other English lay assistants. 
Add to all this, visitors interrupting me from 4 to 
5, correspondence, accounts, trustee business, ser- 
mons, nursing sick boys, and all the many daily 
unexpected little troubles that must be smoothed 
down and questions inquired into, and boys’ 


gifts of the Spirit: at the “laying-on of hands”— 
have been present at a confirmation, and we 
have felt a sense of fatigue, of physical and 
spiritual exhaustion, on returning home. But the 
bishop must, day after day, for several weeks in 
succession, conduct two, and sometimes three, of 
these solemn services, giving two addresses at 
each. The bodily toil is very considerable, ‘in 
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addition to ‘which ‘he’ must travel from place to 
place. A luncheon party of the clergy and lead- 
ing laity will be invited to meet him, and his 
intellectual faculties, and his powers of memory, 
will be severely taxed in recalling each face, and 
the occasion of the previous meeting with each or 
all. The same social function will be provided 
for the evening, followed, it may be, by a recep- 
tion, at which the principal Church workers are 
introduced, and he must find a suitable and en- 
couraging word to say to each. In addition to all 
this, time must be found (usually in the early 
morning or after everyone has retired to rest) 
for dealing with the voluminous correspondence 
which, with relentless regularity, follows him 
about wherever he goes. An occasional break of 
a week, or perhaps a few days, occurs from time 
to time in this programme, when the bishop is 
required to fulfil a long-standing engagement to 
preach, or to address.a public meeting, or to pre- 
side over some important committee. Or, again, 
he may be called away from the diocese to take 
his place in the Upper House of Convocation, or 
to vote on some important Church measure in the 
House of Lords. At the Ember seasons he enter- 
tains for the greater part of a week the candidates 
for ordination, personally superintending their 
examination, and having long and earnest con- 
versations with them all individually. Once a 
year he must preside at his Diocesan Conference, 
of which the bishop’s address is regarded as the 
leading feature, and generally gives the tone to 
the subsequent debates. 

The heaviest burden, however, rests upon the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Although relieved 
by his suffragan of the larger portion of the pas- 
toral work of his diocese (such as confirmations, 
consecration of churches and churchyards, inves- 
tigation of parochial disputes, and the like), he 
alone is called upon to exercise metropolitan or 
patriarchal functions. The enormous extension 
of our colonial and missionary episcopate, to 
which reference has already been made, has vastly 
increased, not merely the Archbishop’s correspond- 
ence, but the responsibility of giving advice, and 
arriving at decisions in regard to these daughter 
Churches, on the wisdom of which counsel depends 
their ultimate success. Year by year the different 
branches of the Anglican Church are moving in 
the direction of autonomy, concurrently with 
England’s colonial possessions. A very slight 
relaxation: of the anxious thought, and ‘judicial 
consideration, claimed by these great problems, 
might seriously impair the unity of the Anglican 
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communion, and consequently weaken its power’ 
for good. For a long time to come the successor 
of St. Augustine will be called upon to guide the 
Church in the direction of spiritual federation, 
drawing every section closer together in the bonds 
of a common affection and common aim. 

The following may be taken as a representa- 
tive day in the life of the present Archbishop, 
whose untiring energy and capacity for work 
have not been surpassed by any of his prede- 
cessors. His Grace usually rises at 6.30 a.m., and 
devotes the early morning hour, or hour and a 
half, to devotional study. Breakfast is fixed for 
8.30, and the service in chapel is held at 9.15. 
At a quarter to ten the business of the day 
begins. Half an hour is devoted to dealing with 
some of the most important letters and docu- 
ments before the Archbishop starts off to preside 
at the meeting of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
or some Royal Commission, or the committee 
meeting of one of the leading Church societies. 
Before luncheon, one or two interviews (by ap- 
pointment) are fitted in. A brief half-hour is 
snatched for preparing the heads of some import- 
ant speech to be delivered at a public gathering 
at three o'clock. Before the meeting is over, the 
Archbishop hurries away to take his place in the 
House of Lords, and make a speech which lays 
down the policy of the Church on some proposed 
form of ecclesiastical legislation. From the 
“House” he returns home in time to dress, and 
start at once for some function or entertainment, 
at which he again has to make a speech, such as 
the Royal Academy dinner, or the Mansion House. 
On reaching Lambeth, at 11.30, the Archbishop 
must go through, with his chaplain, the remainder 
of the letters, not a few of which have been con- 
sidered and dealt with in the carriage as he drove 
to and from his different engagements. 

‘When it is borne in mind that every public 
utterance of His Grace is fully reported (often 
verbatim) in the daily press, and that there are 
never lacking those who are at all times ready 
to criticise and condemn, and frequently to mis- 
represent, whatever the Primate may say, it is 
wonderful that the occupant of that arduous post 
is able to discharge his herculean task without 
frequently breaking down. No one who has been 
privileged to see the inner life at Lambeth can 
doubt that it is by the Divine grace that the 
Archbishop is strengthened and supported to 
fulfil the duties resting upon him, and to main- 
tain that courtesy and kindliness for which he 
is deservedly admired. 
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SHORT ARROWS. 


NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 
A GOOD PHYSICIAN. 


T has been said by one who 
knew him well, that “no 
man of this century had 
a more religious mind” 
than the great physician 
Sir Andrew Clark, who 
lately died. He was an 
example to busy men in 
the way he always man- 
aged to find time for 
church. At the top of the wall of that well-known 
consulting-room (in which Sir Andrew is said to have 
seen 10,000 patients annually), immediately facing 
the chair where he always sat, are the words “Glory 
to God.” This indicates the spirit in which he 
worked from fourteen to eighteen hours daily, heal- 
ing all manner of sickness. 











HAPPY EVENINGS. 

That busy people can find time for good works far 
more readily than can the idle is notorious. This 
was exemplified the other day when, in the town 
where the ‘writer lives, an association for amusing 
poor children one evening in the week was started, 
not by any of the idle ladies of the place, but by one 
who works hard all day at teaching. The lady 
speaks of her happy evenings in a way that shows 
they are as happy to herself and helpers as they are 
to the children. They like to see the little ones 
looking so neat in old white summer frocks, which 


AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


their poor mothers have washed in compliment 
to “the ladies what play with the children.” 
Then, to a student of human nature, the humours 
of the children are very amusing. One after daub- 
ing a picture over with paint imagines that she is 
quite an artist, and remarks as she hangs her head 
shyly on one side :—“ Teacher, I done that.” An- 
other is proud of her aristocratic connections, and 
informs “teacher” (the children will call their lady 
playmates “ teacher ”) that her mother “has a cousin 
what keeps a butcher's shop.” These evenings 
brighten the lives of the children, quicken their in- 
telligence, and without any teaching improve their 
characters. 
A TITUS SOCIETY. 


Some time ago a little company of friends formed 
what they called a “Titus Society,” in allusion to 
the Roman Emperor of that name, who was accus- 
tomed to say at the evening of any day he had 
allowed to pass uselessly away, Perdidi diem—* I 
have lost a day.” The condition of membership 
in this society was that each one should allow no 
day to pass without having spoken at least one kind 
word, or done one worthy deed. Surely everyone 
of us who belong to Christ’s society should do this 
much, and it would be well worth doing. At the 
end of a year we would have done 365 of “those 
little nameless, unremembered acts of kindness and 
of love,” which Wordsworth tells us are “the best 
part of a good man’s life”—would have made 365 
deductions from the great heap of human misery. 
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DAY BY DAY. 

Why is it that we are taught to ask in the Lord's 
prayer only for daily bread, and not for a yearly 
supply ? Surely, in order that we may each hour 
and day feel that we depend upon our Heavenly 
Father. Then, in order to save us trouble and 
anxiety, “God,” as Emerson says, “ delights to isolate 
each day, and hide from us the future. We would 
look before us, but with grand politeness He draws 
down before us an impenetrable screen of purest 
sky, and seems to say to us, ‘ You will not antici- 
pate.’” 

“DON’T MIND VILLA.” 

Some time ago, as we were walking through the 
principal street of a fashionable watering-place, we 
passed a house which had the name “ Don’t Mind 
Villa” printed upon it. This in its French form 
may often be seen on French houses—“ Maison Sans 
Souci.” People who put this sentiment upon their 
houses think that the secret of happiness is not to 
mind anything or be careful about anything. This, 
however, is far from being the case. It is unhappi- 
ness and not happiness that we bring upon ourselves 
when we are careless and thoughtless. And as re- 
gards other people, half the evil that we inflict upon 
them comes from want of thought. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 

Those of us who remember the Rev. R. P. Ashe’s 
former book on Uganda will give a hearty welcome 
to his new “Chronicles of Uganda” (Hodder and 
Stoughton), which adds to and carries on the story 
of “ Two Kings of Uganda.” Perhaps some reference 
to points of possible controversy as to our dealings as 
a nation with the native African races was unavoid- 
able ; but Mr. Ashe is so fair-minded, and bears so 
honourable a record for service in the mission field 
in and around Uganda, that all he says is of value, 
and helpful to a right understanding of the questions 
at issue. His book is full of information and in- 
terest. From the same publishers comes 
book which is of interest to all friends of missionary 
effort. It is Mrs. Paton’s “Letters and Sketches 
from the New Hebrides,” a wonderful collection of 
graphic sketches of missionary life—its encourage- 
ments and its difficulties. To some extent the book 
may be. regarded as a sequel to the well-known 
autobiography of the writer’s husband, but it has a 
personal interest and value of its own, and is sure to 
be a favourite among young people.—In a dainty 
little volume Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster send 
us a series of “Morning and Evening Daily Read- 
ings” from the writings. of the late Pastor of the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle. The present edition is 
somewhat condensed from a larger work which has 
proved very acceptable. At the same time the pub- 
lishers send us, under the title of ‘‘ Vital Questions,” 
twelve sermons delivered at various periods from 
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interesting series of essays on home life under the 
title of “ Dulce Domum,” from the pen of the late 
Rev. Frederick Perry. The essays are at once anee- 
dotal and practical, and to be commended to the 
attention of young people.—Messrs. Cassell have 
just published a handsome little volume containing 
five stories, more or less allegorical, under the quaint 
general title of “Five Stars in a Little Pool,” by 
Edith Carrington. There is a genuine ring about 
these stories as well as a pleasant fascination which 
should endear them to children, whether for their 
own reading or when read to them.—Another good 
book for young people is “Miss Mackerell Skye,” 
which is published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, and is 
described by its author—Mr. Herbert Squance—as 
“a fairy tale for young and old.” In parts it is 
more than a little imaginative, but the young 
readers are never invited to believe that the tale is 
anything more than a fairy tale for their amuse- 
ment. Mr. Elliot Stock sends us a volume of 
admirable ‘“ Parochial Sermons,” by the Rev. H. 
W. Dearden, who speaks at once earnestly and 
eloquently in these pages. The same _ publisher 
sends us two other works, one a volume of verse by 
Winifred A. Iverson, entitled “Whispers from the 
Throne,” and the other a little volume of addresses 
by Jane Pelly, which is issued under the title of 
“Counsel and Comfort.” These addresses, which 
are very sympathetic and helpful, were originally 
delivered at a Young Women’s Bible Class, and 
will be appreciated in their new form by a much 
larger circle.—Messrs. Cassell have just published 
the ninth annual volume of “ Biblewomen and 
Nurses,” which is a comprehensive and instructive 
record of good work done by this mission during the 
past year.—Messrs. Morgan and Scott have issued 
“The Christian Bible-Readings,” by the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, which include the Old Testament books from 
Joshua to Kings. The concise notes and comments 
on the text should be very helpful to students and 
Sunday-school teachers.—We have also to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the annual volume of ‘ The 
National Temperance Mirror,” which, in its attractive 
binding, would make a particularly useful volume 
for presentation; and a well-illustrated work entitled 
“More Stories from Mother’s Note-Book,” by Lucy I. 
Tonge, which is issued by the Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society, and is a record of 
missionary work in India,. told in a. bright, simple 
style, which will interest young people.—Two other 
works for children and young people have also 
reached us, but space forbids us to more than men- 
tion them. One is the annual volume of “Bubbles” 
(published at The Children’s Book-Room), which is 
a brightly illustrated magazine edited by Dr. 
Barnardo ; and the other is: the annual volume of 
“Young Methodism ” (Elliot Stock), which—as its 
title implies—appeals particularly to young Method- 
Both these magazines have just completed the 
first year of publication, and should prove useful 
in their respective spheres. 
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OLD CHINAMAN IN WINTER CLOTHING. 


AN APPROPRIATE TEXT. 


The success of many books has been owing to 
the happiness of the titles that have been given to 
them, and in the same way very often the best part 
of sermons is their appropriate texts. A friend of 
ours lately told us of such a text. There was a 
mission for scavengers in a certain great town at 
which he was asked to speak. ‘‘ What shall I say ?” 
he thought. ‘“ Which will raise the minds of my 
hearers out of the groove of their ordinary lives 
without ailuding to the dirty work they have to do 
in the streets?” Different texts came into his 
mind, but none of them seemed exactly to suit the 
occasion. At last, when he was going into the 
hall, these words flashed across his mind, “ And the 
street of the city was pure gold.” My friend gave 
out this text twice, and then the scavengers under- 
stood all, and tears came into the eyes of some of 
them. They felt that, though in the eyes of men 
they might not be considered of much greater value 
than the mud which they cleaned from the streets, 
yet that God loved them, and had built them a 
city the street of which requires no cleaning, for it 
is of gold. The same thought should carry all of us 
out of and above the dreary details of humble work. 
Whatever we have to do, when done in the right 
spirit, is ennobled, and becomes the best preparation 
for that city the street of which is pure gold. This 
is a figurative wa; of saying that into that city there 
shall in no wise enter anything that defileth or 
maketh a lie. Of pure gold is the street made, and 
not of that which is counterfeit or mixed with alloy. 
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WINTER IN SHANGHAI. 

Even here in Mid-China (writes a correspondent 
of THE QUIVER), where ice and snow are rarely 
seen, we have a short spell of sharp winter cold.; 
and the natives in their unwarmed, uncarpeted dwel- 
lings use clothing and bedding of. fur, or thickly 
padded cotton, heavier than we foreigners could 
bear. The favourite furs are of rabbit, fox, wolf, 
lamb or sheep, as in our illustration. In Canton 
much notice used to be attracted by a Chinese youth 
clad in a tunic of tiger-skin. The women’s outer 
garment is often lined with a long, silky white sheep- 
fur, and in some regions they wear a fur band round 
the head. The long voluminous sleeves serve the 
purposes also of glove and pocket ; so that a China- 
man would say, not he “pocketed” an article, but 
“sleeved” it. Observe our old Chinaman’s hood— 
this is the universally worn and very sensible mascu- 
line winter head-gear. The outer piece, hanging 
almost to the waist-band behind, is usually scar- 
let, and the turned-back facing, blue; two under- 
pieces of quilted black silk button beneath the chin. 
The Chinese attach great importance to protection 
of the ears from cold, and even before the winter 
hood is donned they frequently wear ear-covers— 
curious animal-like appendages of silk lined with 
fur, which fringes the edge, the cover fitting over the 
upper ridge of the ear. The soles of the cotton or 
silken shoes are of felt, defended on the bottom by 
hide. Thus the feet are kept dry and warm on tiles 
or earth, and the Chinaman may be said to combine 
carpeting and foot-gear. A tobacco-pipe and pouch 
put the finishing touch to this characteristic. figure. 
Many charitable donors, from the Emperor downward, 
distribute wadded clothing and bedding to the needy, 
whose winter garments are usually in pawn during 
the summer, and their summer clothing similarly 
stored for the winter, Wonderfully contented in 
their hand-to-mouth subsistence are the poorer 
classes of this over-peopled country. 


LIGHT TO DIE WITH. 

A French miser, whose ruling passion was strong 
in death, said to his niece, “ Marie, put out the 
candle.”—“ But, uncle, suppose you want some- 
thing ?”—“ Put out that candle, I tell you. One 
does not need light to die!” Surely there is a 
light which we do need when dying—the light of 
this world and of the next, the light of the glorious 
Gospel of the grace of God. It was to this that a 
poor cripple referred when he said the other day, 
with his last breath, “I am not dying in darkness ; 
I am dying in the light of life.” 


EXPECTING TOO MUCH. 

There are people who begin Christian work very 
enthusiastically, but who soon give it up because of 
the ingratitude they experience, or because men and 
women do not become in a short time all they wish. 
Such impatient workers should reflect that they 
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cannot make themselves what they wish, and that the 
best of men are only men at their best. “Itisa 
great mistake,” says Madame Guyon, “to fret at the 
absence of perfection in those we love [or amongst 
whom we work]. We must submit meekly to what 
God Almighty sees and suffers patiently.” 


THE PRIDE OF IGNORANCE. 


Many of those who call themselves Agnostics seem 
to be as proud of their ignorance as others are of 
their knowledge. In reference to God, a future 
state, and the soul, they say, in a superior way, “I 
do not know anything about these matters, and 
think that they are unknowable.” Surely we can 
ly assert that the unknown is unknowable on the 
assumption that we already know all that can be 
known. If it be true that God cannot be known by 
man, it will be the last truth which man will ever 
learn. Certainly, a man with any earnestness will 
not easily give up searching after the highest good, 
and will. be very far from feeling self-satisfied with 
uninquiring indolence. 


‘MORE VALUABLE RELICS.” 


The following is related of Merle d’Aubigné, the 
historian. When visiting Rome he had an introduc- 
tion to Gerbert (afterwards Archbishop of Perpignan), 
who, not knowing who he was, enlarged to him on 
the advantages which the Church of Rome enjoyed 
in possessing the bones of St. Paul. ‘“ But,” said 
Merle, “we pride ourselves on the possession and 
constant enjoyment of some much more valuable 
relics of St. Paul.”—‘‘ What are they ?” said Gerbert, 
with great curiosity.—“ He wrote a number of 
letters,” said Merle, “and these we constantly read.” 
Do we appreciate their true value, and daily make 
use of the relics we have in the writings of such men 
as Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and*John ? 


BAD MISSIONARY TOOLS. 

Many reasons might be given for the fact that the 
heathen world is not being won for Christ as fast as 
it ought. Of course, the first and greatest hindrance 
is the unchristian life of professing Christians. The 
next thing that retards.the good cause is the truth 
contained in the sneer that missionary work, which 
was once done by a Henry Martyn, is now done by 
a Martini-Henry rifle. British soldiers first enter 
heathen Jands with their machine-guns, then come 
traders with their fire-water. After these representa- 
tives of our race, are the natives likely to give a 
warm welcome to the missionary, who speaks about 
the Prince of Peace, and says that no drunkard shall 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven? The Martini- 
Henry rifle and the rum-bottle are bad missionary 
tools. 

A PEACE-MAKER. 

How happy and useful are those who, without 
sacrificing principle, enjoy an experience resembling, 
in some degree, that of Dean Hook! It was said, 
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by one who had ample means of judging, that “ when 
Dr. Hook went to Leeds he scarcely had a single 
friend, and when he left Leeds he scarcely had a single 
enemy.” 

AN INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE. 

The beautiful picture “Sic Transit,” by Mr. Watts, 
R.A., was suggested to him by a motto which, if we 
cannot use it on canvas, we shouid use in our lives, 
The motto is—‘‘ What I spent, I had; what I 
saved, I lost; what I gave, I have.” The central 
figure of the picture is a dead man on his bier. 
From him all the glory of the world has now passed 
away. He has tasted most of its pleasures and 
most of its triumphs. Trophies of past success 
and joy lie around—the laurel wreath, the shield, 
the helmet, the empty glove, the book, the musical 
instruments, the jewelled cup, the withered flowers, 
All things have gone from him, except what he 
gave, especially what he gave of himself. These 
belong to the life of the spirit, and they will meet 
him again in a world that passeth not away. 


NOT TOO BUSY TO HELP. 

The vicar of a very large parish, after telling the 
writer a few days ago that there was not a single 
leisured person in it, went on to remark that no 
parson had a more willing band of workers than he 
had. “There are school teachers,” he said, “and 
many other busy people, who, after their day’s work 
is over, visit the poor and the sick far more diligently 
than do some district-visitors in wealthy parishes 
who have nothing else to do.” This is a common 
experience. Busy people are always the most 
willing to help. They belong to the first of the two 
classes into which mankind may be divided, accord- 
ing to Oliver Wendell Holmes—those who go ahead 
and do something, and those who sit stilland inquire, 
“Why wasn’t it done the other way ?’” 


- WONDERFUL WALKER.” 

The terrible poverty that a large number of our 
clergy have now to endure owing to agricultural 
depression, and which is borne in most cases 
without complaint, makes us think of Wordsworth’s 
“wonderful Walker.” Everyone knows his story— 
how he reared and educated a family of ten child- 
ren on a living amounting at first to thirteen pounds 
a year and a cottage, and at last to something under 
fifty pounds; and how he refused the additional 
living of Ulpha, for fear he should be deemed 
covetous ! 

“THE QUIVER” WAIFS. 

Our readers will be glad to hear that their sub- 
scriptions which we have acknowledged from month 
to month have enabled us to recoup Dr. Barnardo 
and Miss Sharman for another year’s maintenance 
of our two protégés. Dr. Barnardo tells us that 
Sydney Lawrence, who is now thirteen years of age, 
has begun his Canadian life, and that his. friends 
have every reason to believe that he made a good 
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beginning in his new home at Niagara, Ontario. 
Our readers who have helped to give this lad the 
prospect of a fair start in life will join with us in 
the hope that the careful training he has received 
may serve as the equipment for a successful and 
honourable career. For the second time we shall 
now be able to ask Dr. Barnardo to recommend a 
new claimant to our readers’ charity. We hope 
shortly to introduce this new “ waif” to the readers 
of THE QUIVER, and we rely upon their co-operation 
in this work for the future as in the past. Of Susie, 
our other little one, Miss Sharman writes that, “she 
is very well and getting on so nicely ; you would be 
surprised to see what nice needlework and knitting 
she can do for such a small person.” 
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world where the wicked cease from . troubling. 
“Ay!” responded the dying man, with a flash of 
quaint humour, “and where the good cease from 
troubling also.” 


“SAVE BOWMAN FIRST!” 


During her last voyage, two of the crew of the 
African Royal Mail steamer Angola fell into the sea, 
which was rolling high. Lifebuoys were thrown, 
but the men could not reach them, and as the vessel 
was going at full speed, the poor fellows were soon 
half a mile behind. Then the lifeboat was put 
down, and after hard pulling her crew reached one 
man who was a more powerful swimmer than the 
other. Seeing that his comrade was showing signs 
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A HINT TO SOME GOOD PEOPLE. 


If some people may be called smoothers-down, 
because of the happy knack they have of soothing 
angry feelings and making things generally go 
smoothly and comfortably, others might be called 
roughers-up for an opposite reason. They rub every- 
one up the wrong way. Ifa man has a corn which 
he had almost forgotten, a rougher-up will find it, and 
tread upon it. One often feels really sorry for 
people whose unfortunate manner of doing kindnesses 
robs them of half their value; and even philan- 
thropical and Christian work is too often spoiled in 
the same way. Roughers-up insult by their manner 
of giving gifts; pay visits with so little tact that 
they are called impertinent intruders; teach and 
give advice in a way least likely to benefit. No 
doubt the president of a late Church Congress was 
thinking of roughers-up when he exhorted those 
who were engaged in Christian work not to make 
themselves disagreeable in trifles. Friends reminded 
Baxter on his death-bed that he was going to a 














Save Bowman first!’” 


of exhaustion, he called to those in the boat—“ Save 
Bowman first! Save Bowman first!” Eventually 
both men were rescued. The Christian work of 
saving perishing souls is done by men of this spirit 
—men who subordinate their own ease, comfort, and 
safety to the salvation of others. 


THE REASON. 

Someone said to a little girl, “‘ Why does everybody 
love you so much?” She answered, “I think it is 
because I love everybody so much.” The reason 
why some succeed better than others in Christian 
work is because they love more. 


A NECESSARY RETURN. 

“T seldom speak of religion,” lately wrote a 
celebrated writer just before his death; “but I 
have thought a good deal about it. And what I 
am now trying to do is to live back to the faith 
ef my childhood.” That is what we all should try 
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do. 





to We must trend again the ancient track, 
and become like little children. 
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(QUESTIONS BASED ON THE 
QUESTIONS. 

lj 37. In what way do the Ten Commandments set 
before us the principle of love to God and our neigh- 
bour? 

df 38. Where was Jericho situate ? 

39. What great princip:e does our Lord teach us 
in His answer to the question, “Who is my neigh- 
bour ”? 

40, What do we know of the pool of Siloam? 

41. Quote a passage which shows that some of our 
Lord’s disciples held the Pharisaical belief in the 
transmigration of souls. 

42. What do we know of the social position of the 





blind men whose sight our Lord restored ? 

43. In what way did our blessed Lord set forth His 
true humanity at the grave of Lazarus? 

44. What words spoken by Martha show that at the 
death of Lazarus she had not yet realised the Divinity 
of Christ? 

45. Just before our Lord’s ascension He claimed for 
Himself authority over all things in heaven and 
earth. What words spoken to Martha set forth e 
similar claim ? 

46. Quote some words spoken by Caiaphas which 
were prophetic of the Atonement wrought by Christ 
for the whole world? 

47. What words of St. Thomas tell us of the deep 
love he had for Jesus? 

48. What does our Lord say is the great danger 


associated with the possession of riches ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 240. 

25. The expression implies “ one set apart as chosen 
by God for a special work.” This was signified in the 
practice of putting a seal upon those animals which 
were chosen for sacrifice as being without spot or 
blemish. (St. John vi. 27 ; Heb. ix. 13, 14.) 

26. After the feeding of the five thousand the Jews 
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Tommy, Ipswich, 2s. 6d.; A. M, Aberdcen, £1; G. 7, 
Cooper, St. John’s Wood, is. 

For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: Anon, Manchester, 3s, 
We are also asked to acknowledge the following amounts 
which were sent direct :—‘‘ Waif,” £13 103. ; Leamington, 
10s. 6d. ; Anti-Jesuit, 10s. 6d.; Enid, 5s. ; G. H., £2. 

For The Board School Children’s Free Dinner Fund: 
Lady Mordaunt, £1; J. P. R., 10s. 

For The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Child- 
ren: M. Moore, Birkdale, 10s. 


** The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 
Amounts of 58, and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired. 


BIBLE CLASS. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


said to Our Lord, * What sign showest Thou that we 
may see and believe Thee? What dost Thou work?” 
(St. John vi. 30.) 

27. “Labour not for the meat that perisheth, but for 
that meat which endureth unto everlasting life. (St. 
John vi. 27.) 

28. Caesarea Philippi was a town situate about 
thirty miles north of the Sea of Galilee in the Vale of 
Hermon—its original name was Dan—rebuilt by 
Philip the Tetrarch, it was thence called Czsarea 
Philippi. (Gen. xiv. 14; Judges xviii. 29; St. Matt. 
xvi. 13.) 

29. The answer which St. Peter gave to the question 
of Our Lord, “ Whom say ye that I am? ”—* Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” (St. Matt. xvi. 
16, 17.) 

30. Because St. Peter in his love for Christ was 
listening to the temptation of Satan, who would have 
Our Lord give up thé death on the Cross whereby 
man was redeemed. (St. Matt. xvi. 21—23.) 

81. At Our Lord’s baptism, at the Transfiguration, 
and afterwards in reply to Our Lord’s prayer. (St. 
Matt. iii. 17 ; xvii. 5; St. John xii. 28.) 

32. The Transfiguration most probably took place 
at night, for we read that Our Lord and His disciples 
did not come down from the Mount until the morning. 
(St. Luke ix. 37.) 

33. The death of Christ at Jerusalem. 
ix. 31.) 

34. Humility—for Our Lord says, “ Whosoever shall 
humble himself as a little child, the same is greatest 
in the Kingdom of Heaven.” (St. Matt. xviii. 4.) 

35. “If thy hand or foot offend thee, cut them off 
and cast them from thee,” etc. (St. Matt. xviii. 8, 9.) 

36. “Take heed that ye despise not one of these 
little ones; for I say unto you that in heaven their 
angels do always behold the face of My Father which 
isin heaven.” (St. Matt. xviii. 10.) 


(St. Luke 
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RUINS OF THE BAGH-I-TAKHT PALACE, NEAR SHIRAZ. 
(From a Photograph.) 


=]Q mission-fields present more 
difficulties to a Christian 
worker than those in which 
Mohammedanism is supreme. 
The history of Christian mis- 
so far as they have 
been permitted within the 
limits of the Turkish Empire, 
supplies the nearest example to our own doors of 
that immovable and intolerant front which Islam 
shows to the religious invader. In Persia, Arabia, 
and farther afield in Africa and India, though 
greater facilities may in some cases be granted to» 
missionary work, and though some conspicuous 
successes may be seen, Mohammedanism still re- 
mains a vigorous, aggressive faith, growing even 
in the face of strenuous. Christian effort. Its en- 
croachments upon heathendom in Africa have 
led some European observers to the comfortable 
belief that Mohammedanism and not Christianity 
is the better religion for the negro. Nay, a few 
have gone even farther still, and, in our own 
land, in the nineteenth century, have cheerfully 
proclaimed themselves to be followers of the False 
Prophet. 

It would be idle to lay too much stress upon 
their perversion. 
tricity furnish ample precedents for conduct as 
strange and as irrational We may draw 
consolation from the belief that their amazing 
apostasy may win a closer scrutiny for the true 


sions, 





The records of religious eccen- 





character of the Mohammedan faith, and more 
sympathy for Christian missions in Mohammedan 
lands. 

If that sympathy be shown, it must produce a 
new interest in the prospects of evangelisation 
within two Bible-lands. If we recall the natural 
interest which every Bible student feels in 
Persia and .\rabia, and the romance (steeped in 
tragedy) of their early Christian history, we are 
conscious of a sense of shame at the inadequacy 
of our efforts for their evangelisation. The 
difficulties which result from Mohammedan rule 
are great, but they do not wholly excuse either 
the past or the present. 

If, however, modern Christian effort in Persia 
and Arabia has been weak and tentative, it at 
least has something of glory about it; for it 
suggests names which will always find a place in 
any ‘narrative fairly surveying English mission- 
ary enterprise of the nineteenth century. Henry 
Martyn, Thomas Valpy French, Ion Keith-Fal- 
coner, Robert Bruce—these are men of whom 
any generation might be proud. 

Of Henry Martyn it is needless to speak in any 
detail, for the story of his life is one of the few 
missionary biographies which the general public 
have honoured with their ready and lasting 
attention. The “enlightened infidel,” who died 
at Tokat, in Asiatic Turkey in 1812, was the 
first clergyman of the Church of England to offer 
to go to the heathen. His year at Shiraz, in 
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Persia, was as it were but an incident in his short 
yet marvellously fruitful life. But his bold stand, 
his patient perseverance, his rapid translation of 
the New Testament into Persian, and finally his 
early death just beyond the frontier, at the age of 
thirty-one, have always invested Persia with a 
special interest for the sympathetic observer of 
foreign missions. Henry Martyn’s New Testa- 
ment in Persian reached London, and is the basis 
of the version which, made chiefly by Robert 
Bruce has since been so widely circulated. 

The name of Henry Martyn has been an in- 
spiration to many an eager missionary ; yet, from 
the day when he left the frontier behind him, in 
1812, until the year 1869, no Protestant mission- 
ary who could speak Persian took up the work 
he had with so much boldness begun. The Basle 
mission was for twelve years represented in 
Georgia—then a province of Persia—and American 
agencies have long been at work amongst the 
Turkish-speaking population of the North-West. 
But it was not until 1869 that an Englishman 
came of whom it could be said, as of Henry 
Martyn by his reputed convert, that he “spoke 
Persian excellently.” 

As Robert Bruce is still alive, some restraint is 


necessarily imposed upon anyone who writes of 
him ; and yet, as he has now retired from active 
service in Persia, so much of his work seems open 
He is described by the Hon. G. N. 


to comment. 
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Curzon * in terms such as the modern traveller 
too rarely employs of the Christian missionary. 
“He is,” wrote Mr. Curzon, “as good a type as 
can anywhere be seen of the nineteenth-century 
crusader.” 

Dr. Bruce’s preparation for the task lay in eleven 
years of work in the Punjaub, and his connection 
with Persia was at first but temporary. Travelling 
back to India in 1869, he took Persia by the way, 
and finding the Mohammedans more accessible 
than had been supposed, he stayed for awhile at 
Julfa, a suburb of Ispahan. It was, however, the 
famine time of 1871 which first extended his 
influence. 

Amidst heartrending scenes of destitution and 
bereavement, Mr. and Mrs. Bruce toiled with an 
ardour and a breadth of sympathy which won the 
admiration of all men.. Their work was, indeed, 
“as well for the body as the soul.” They dis- 
tributed in those times some £16,000 sent from 

England, Germany, and India, and, when the 
famine was past, established an orphanage for be- 
reaved children. In 1875 the work was formally 
taken over by the Church Missionary Society, 
under which Dr. Bruce continued until 1893. 
How hard the stress of a missionary’s life is 
amidst a fanatical population, and under the fre- 
quent displeasure of the authorities, those who 
stay at home can never fully understand. But 
the picture of secret inquirers and their struggles, 
often drawn by the Persian missionary, pre- 
sents it forcibly enough. 
“What am I to do? If I confess Christ 
publicly in Ispahan, I shall certainly be put to 
death.” Such, wrote Dr. Bruce as recently as 


* “ Persia,” vol. ii, p. 56. 








A GROUP OF ARMENIANS AND PERSIANS AT JULFA, 


(From a Photograph.) 
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REV. R. BRUCE, D.D. 
(From a Photograph by Elliott and Fry, Baker Street, W.) 


1892, is the question which the Mohammedan in- 
quirer in Persia puts at the point when 
in India he would ask for baptism. The 
death of an Armenian, who “ tried in 
a quiet way to tell his Moslem neigh- 
bours of a Father’s love in Christ,” 
and for this “was cruelly murdered 
in his shop in broad daylight, his 
body dragged through the street, and, 
with the carcase of a dog tied to it, 
thrown into a cesspool,” sufficiently 
illustrates the feeling of the people 
and their rulers. The implacable 
hostility of Mohammedanism is fully 
witnessed to by the traveller as well 
as the missionary. Yet Dr. Bruce has 
lived long enough to believe that the 
future of Christian work in Persia is 
steadily brightening, and in that spirit 
this “ Nineteenth-Century Crusader” 
toiled to the end of his missionary 
career. 

Let us shift the scene now to a still 
more inaccessible land—Arabia. Of 
Mecca everyone has heard, though 
few Christians have penetrated to the 
sacred city. Of Aden as many have 
heard, and many more have seen it, 
because it stands on a great highway. 
The rest is unknown in any detail to 
the average man. Yet the peninsula 
has a population of some 5,000,000, 
and confronts modern Christianity 
with the memory of the once powerful 
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ancient Churches long swept away by the Moham- 
medan flood. As a point for attack upon Arabia, 
Aden is admirable ; and whatever the future may 
have to give, the place will always be linked in 
the minds of those who follow Christian missions 
with the name of Ion Keith-Falconer. 

A younger son of that Earl of Kintore whom 
some used to speak of as “the preaching earl,” a 
distinguished graduate of Cambridge, and one of 
the most successful athletes (in his own sport) his 
University has ever known; honoured by being 
asked to succeed to the Lord Almoner’s Professor- 
ship of Arabic at Cambridge, Ion Keith-Falconer 
seemed to have an easy way before him at home. 
He chose to plan a Christian attack upon Arabia, 
and as a missionary of the Free Church of Scot 
land he died of fever at Aden in May, 1887. 
Cambridge men in residence at his time are not 
likely to forget the easy way in which Keith- 
Faleoner broke the bicycle “records” of the 
day, nor his victories in the races of 1878 and 
1879 between representative amateurs and pro- 
fessionals. One of his most notable victories was 
won within a week of his passing through four 
days’ examination work for the Tyrwhitt Scholar- 
ship, which he won. Pusy with his books, Keith- 





PERSIAN MULETEERS, 
Photographed on the road between Ispahan and Sultanubad. 
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Faleoner forgot the race, and it was not until the 
other competitors were at the post that he rushed 
into the dressing-room. The Club Gazette naively 
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ION KEITH-FALCONER, 


(From a Photograph by S. A. Walker, 230, Regent Street, W.) 


records that “he rode several miles before he 
recovered his breath.” 

Keith-Falconer’s first visit to Arabia was made 
for linguistic purposes, and Assiout was the spot 
selected. When he looked again to Arabia as a 
missionary, Aden was chosen as the starting-point 
of his work. His plans included medical aid to 
the people, for which purpose he took with him 
a Scotch graduate in medicine ; itinerating in the 
villages near Aden, in which he soid Bibles with 
the zeal of any colporteur ; and ultimately, it was 
hoped, a more ambitious journey into the in- 
terior, in the company of some Bedouin trie. as 
their wanderings might lead them. Such efiort 
meant a considerable expenditure, and this Keith- 
Falconer himself was ready to bear. The begin- 
ning had been made; but renewed attacks of 
fever sapped his strength. He wrote of them 
with his habitual cheerfulness, and hoped that 
when the in building was finished he 
would enjoy better health ; discussed questions of 
Hebrew scholarship; and reported himself as 
reading Scott, Rider Haggard, Besant, Carus’s 
“Tile of Simeon,” and other less entertaining 
publications. For “twelve weary weeks, with a 
few short breaks,” he had been “ a useless invalid,” 
though not without hope of recovery. But under 
the repeated attacks he at last sank, and in May, 
1887, he died. 


house 
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It was at the close of 1889 that a new recruit, 
even more remarkable than the scholar-athlete 
Keith-Falconer, set out for Arabia. Thomas Valpy 
French, the “seven-tongued man of Lahore,” 
was no less remarkable as a linguist than Ion 
Keith-Falconer ; but he was an old man, not a 
young one; an expert in missions to Moham- 
medans, and not an eager tyro. Like his younger 
comrade in the same field, Valpy French had a 
distinguished University career. A scholar and 
Fellow of his College, and Latin essayist, he had 
shown in the keen competition of Oxford life the 
qualities which he employed so well in the mission- 
field. French was twenty-five years of age when 
he joined the Church Missionary Society and 
went out to Indiavas first. principal of the newly 
formed Divinity College at Agra. He was there 
when the Mutiny threatened the peace of its 
Christian inhabitants. The. English withdrew for 
safety into the fort ; but it was proposed that: the 
native Christians should be left to their fate out- 
side. French announced that in that case he also 
would remain outside and brave the future with 
them. The natives were admitted. 

Twice afterwards French began new enterprises 
in India. In 1861 he went out, after a short period 
of rest, to found the Derajat Mission on the Afghan 
frontier. In 1869, after another spell of work at 
home, he established the Divinity College at 
Lahore. Once again, after a little more compara- 
tive repose in England, he was called to India, this 
time, in 1877, as the first Bishop of Lahore. He 
resigned the see ten years later. It will always be 

















BISHOP VALPY FRENCH. 
(From a Photograph by klliott and Fry, Baker Street, W.) 
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remembered in connec- 
tion with Valpy French 
and frontier missions in 
India that his personal 
influence was one means 
of drawing out to that 
field George Maxwell 
Gordon, “the pilgrim 
missionary of the Pun- 
jaub,”? who was _ killed 
succouring the wounded 
outside Kandahar. 

When French laid 
down office he did not 
cease from missionary work. He travelled in the 
East, and frequently wrote home upon the position 
and needs of the work in ove country and another. 
When in England he was always ready to speak or 
preach for the cause. But his attention was gradu- 
ally concentrated in Arabia, and he formed the 
resolve to visit the country alone. He chose 
Muscat as his destination, reached there in Feb- 
ruary, 1891, and immediately began to form plans 
for penetrating into the interior. 

In April, French wrote home cheerfully, recount- 
ing his hopes and disappointments, his discussions 
with the people, in their shops and houses, some- 
times even in the mosques, his happiness over one 
Arab, “ who seems really to love the Bible,” his 


CHAPTER XVI. 

T was a cool little note, but it 
made Lyon Armytage rap- 
turously happy. 

He scrawled hurriedly in 
answer to it : 

“ DEAREST,—I have no 
greater wish for anything 
than to make you my wife. 
I am off to London at once 
to see about a house and furniture. Had you realised 
how near is our wedding-day? I had not.—Ever 
yours, “ LYON.” 

This shockingly written scrawl was treasured by its 
recipient in a way that would have driven Lyon wild 
with delight, had he only known it, and would 
certainly have decided him to see her before he left 
the neighbourhood. But he went away in ignorance 
of her great love for him; and she continued to 
spend most of her time at Merrion Court yet a few 
days longer, not caring about Edgeley now he was 
not there. 

Thus it turned out that Lilian’s resolve to leave the 
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anxiety to find some native who could be his com- 
panion on the adventurous journey from Muscat. 
Two days after that letter was received came 
news by cable that Valpy French had died of 
sunstroke. 

When men talk lightly of the modern missionary, 
when heis accused of self-seeking and taxed with 
habits of ease, when he is charged with choosing 
the simplest and less perilous fields for his enter- 
prise, it is hard to believe that the most elementary 
facts of the case have been consulted. This'little 
knot of workers in Persia and Arabia at least shows 
that a veritable apostolical succession has been 
and still is. Moreover, every quarter of the world 
can witness that this group does not stand alone. 


SEHE 


ANGUS VAUGHAN’S WIDOW. 


BY ISABEL BELLERBY, AUTHOR OF “ POOR PRIDE,” ETC. 


lovers alone was easy of accomplishment. She could 
not well weave her spells over a man who was several 
miles away. But Walter Ensor was still at hand, and 
she could amuse herself with him. She had a very 
pleasant half-hour in the smaller drawing-room before 
anyone entered to interrupt the téte-a-téte which had 
the effect of sending Ensor into the seventh heaven of 
delight. And then it was Sir John who joined them, 
he having just returned from Folksleigh. 

“ How d’ ye do, Ensor?—Is my mother out, Lilian?” 

“No; but she is engaged. She does not wish to be 
interrupted, Jack.” 

For the baronet had turned towards the door. 

“No? Then my news must keep; it is only some 
legal twaddle, and if I forget it, it won’t much 
matter.” 

A servant brought in tea. Sir John smiled to 
himself when he saw the avidity with which Ensor 
waited on the lovely young widow; but the smile died 
away when he noticed the earnestness in the man’s 
face, for he recognised the fact that what was play 
to Lilian might mean death to her present admirer. 
Hitherto, Jack had taken it for granted that it was 
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merely a foolish flirtation on both sides. Ensor was 
infatuated, of course; there was pretty sure to be, 
always, at least one man infatuated about Lilian ; 
and, unfortunately, his infatuation had estranged him 
from’ Margaret Lane. But it would all come right 
in the end. Lilian would soon tire of him, he would 
recover from his temporary insanity, and Margaret 
Lane would forgive him once more. 

Now, however, this did not seein so certain. The 
expression of Ensor’s face when he looked at, or spoke 
to, Lilian held something more than admiration or 
infatuation. There was intention and purpose in it, 
as though he were seriously bent on winning her for 
his own. 

This discovery wasa bit of a shock to Jack Merrion, 
for several reasons: the first.and most unselfish being 
the pain it must necessarily cause Margaret Lane, 
after all those years of faithfulness to this twice 
faithless lover. Then, again, in spite of his reluctance 
to part with his bachelor freedom, Jack knew he 
must marry some day, and he had begun to think he 
might as well marry Lilian, when that time came, as 
anyone else. She had put things between them on a 
pleasant footing, for the present, by pretending that 
she had no intention of falling in with his mother’s 
wishes on his and her behalf; but he was not so sure 
that she would refuse to become Lady Merrion some 
day in the future. 

Lastly, Ensor was not a gentleman. His birth 
would not so much have mattered, had he been 
educated and polished in the school of society ; but 
Jack had always considered that Margaret Lane 
might have chosen a more fitting mate—she was 
herself so truly refined, in spite of her lack of that 
same society education, that she could never be 
considered “bad form,” which was, undeniably, 
the only word to apply to Walter Ensor. Was it 
possible Lilian had any idea of bestowing her 
dainty person on such a man? Tle was rich, cer- 
tainly, and her income was but small. Greatly to 
her chagrin, the bulk of her husband’s fortune had 
been tied up in trust for Ethel; perhaps that was 
partly the cause of her former dislike of the child. 
She might be tempted to give herself in exchange for 
Ensor’s thousands, and if so 

“Hang it all!” thought Sir John Merrion. “It 
must be put a stop to,.even if I have to propose to her 
myself. Without being considered unduly vain, I 
think I may venture to feel satisfied that she would 
rather have me—at least, my title and position.” 

He drank his tea in grim silence, though Lilian 
chaffed him unmercifully. Finding she could get 
nothing but a brief “ Yes” or “No” from him, and 
having had enough of Ensor for the time being, she 
presently rose in her negligent way, saying— 

“T know’ you two won’t mind my leaving you. I 
have been away an age from Ethel’s room, and she 
will be wondering where I am.” 

Ensor was on his feet in an instant. There was no- 
thing to keep him there any longer if Lilian Vaughan 
was going to withdraw the radiancy of her presence. 

Jack let him go; some of his grimness leaving him 
as he went into the hall with this no longer desirable 
guest. 
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Lilian was still in the drawing-room, and laughing 
amusedly, when he returned to her. 

“Jack, do tell me what has happened. You look 
too provokingly serious for anything. Is the ‘legal 
twaddle’ still troubling you? Or has, Lady Merrion 
been overdrawing her account at the bank? Or 
what?” 

He smiled at last, the thought of his only too 
careful mother having launched into extravagance 
being too much for his gravity. With the, smile 
lingering on his handsome face, he spoke what was 
in his mind. 

* Do you mean to marry Ensor, Lilian?” 

“My goodness, no! What a preposterous question!” 

“You may think it so; but he would differ from 
you, I fancy.” 

* What do you mean, Jack?” 

“T mean that if ever a man was in earnest about a 
woman, Ensor is about you.” 

“ Like his impertinence, then !” 

* Well, I don’t know; you rather draw him on to 
make a fool of himself, don't you think ?” 

“Oh, Jack, you are rude! Is he a fool for wanting 
to marry me?” 

“Certainly he is: 
taking him.” 

“Why, of course I have no intention of taking him ! 
You ought to know me better than that. But I must 
have some amusement; and who else is there?) Lyon 
Armytage is too much wrapped up in his Spanish 
beauty to look at poor little me ; and there’s no one 
else.” 

“Complimentary to myself!” muttered Jack, half- 
vexed and half-amused. 

“Oh, you don’t count ! 
with you, Jack.” 

“Couldn’t you?” 

He bent and looked into her eyes. From habit, 
or just merely perhaps: for practice, Lilian treated 
him to one of the glances she had of late reserved for 
Walter Ensor’s benefit. Jack thrilled in every nerve, 
and his fingers closed over her right hand, which 
rested on the back of a chair. “Couldn’t you?” he 
repeated, almost in a whisper. “Are you ever in 
earnest, Lilian ?” 

She drew away her hand gently, but she let her 
gaze linger on his face. 

‘““Am I ever in earnest? What a question to come 
from you who have known me so long! Was I notin 
earnest when I encouraged Angus Vaughan?” 

It was an ill-chosen reminder, if she wished Jack 
Merrion to continue enthralled by her witchery ; but 
she did not—she had good reasons for preferring to 
keep him at arm’s length; and, imperceptibly, she 
sighed with relief when he drew back and stood erect 
and stiff before her, with displeased countenance. 

“You were in earnest,” he admitted curtly ; “so 
much so that you did not hesitate if you broke 
another man’s heart so long as your end was gained.” 

“You are cruel!” She shivered, as though a cold 
wind blew on her. “ You of all people ought to know 
how I have suffered—how I have repented being false 
to Lyon Armytage. The memory of it haunts me 
hourly still. Why did I give you a chance of 
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reminding me of that ? Broken 
hearts are horrible things to 
have on one’s conscience! I 
must get rid at once of Walter 
Ensor. Was it on his account 
that you looked so gloomy just 
now!” 

“Yes. I—I was thinking it 
was beastly hard lines for Miss 
Lane.” 

“Oh! How immensely good 
of you to think of her ! ” Lilian 
laughed. “ Now I really must 
go to Ethel. Don’t yo on worry- 
ing yourself about Miss Lane, 
Jack, or about me; I assure 
you we are both capable of 
taking care of ourselves!’ She 
shot a keenly comprehending 
glance at him, and went out 
of the room, still smiling. 

“Tam glad I spoke,” solilo- 
quiscd the baronet. “And I 
needn't hurry over my pro- 
posal, after all. But I must 
get someone here to amuse 
her, or she’ll be going; and 
that would disappoint the 
mater. I wonder if Pem- 
berton could run down for a 
week or two!” 

He then went in search of 
Nita, intending to gpen her 
eyes to the risk there appeared 
of her friend’s happiness being 
tampered With a second time. 

Greatly to his disappoint- 
ment, he found Miss Main- 
waring had departed — per- 
manently—for Ivy Cottage. 

She had given up her post as 
governess to the young Hurst: 
early in July, partly on account 
of Ethel’s illness, and partly 
because she found it impossibl. 
to carry on her preparations 
for her marriage, help to 
nurse Ethel, and teach, at the 
same time. The month was nearly over before Ethel 
was willing that her “dear Miss Mainwaring” should 
leave Merrion Court entirely. After the first few 
days Nita had slept at home, spending most of every 
day with the little invalid, thus considerably brighten- 
ing the rather slow process of convalescence. But 
when only three weeks remained of the time before 
the date fixed for the wedding—August 20th—Nita 
felt she must insist on having every day absolutely 
at her own disposal, 

Lyon Armytage was still in town, detained there 
by the double duties of furnishing and attending to 
the publication of his book. The furniture at Ivy 
Cottage belonged to Mrs. Warren; and. even had it 
been his own property, it is doubtful if Lyon would 
hot have felt the necessity of buying new for his 
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bride. He had become very critical and difficult ,to 
please—nothing was too good in his opinion for the 
girl he was going to marry; but, as his means did 
not exactly correspond with his inclination, he was 
frequently dissatisfied with his purchases. 

Nita was content for him to be away. She would 
see plenty of him by-and-bye, she said to herself ; and 
there was so much to be done—so many things to 
arrange. And she wanted to see as much as possible 
of Margaret during those remaining three weeks. 
She got into a habit of taking her work across the 
fields to Mead Farm, after dinner, when Margaret 
would be sitting in the little room over the porch. 
Nita always found a welcome there, and a pair of 
hands willing to share her task for the day—some 
of the inevitable sewing whic goes to swell the 
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time-honoured trowssean of every self - respecting 
bride. 

One afternoon early in August, Nita started as 
usual for the farm, her heart light and her face bright, 
for in her pocket was a long letter from Lyon, written 
in terms which justified the sweet mental assurance— 

“He must like me a little, or he would surely not 
write like that. Perhaps when we are married he 
will learn to really and truly care for me!” 

She sang, as she went along, little snatches of song, 
that went floating away on the soft southern breeze, 
mingling with the joyous notes of the birds, who 
sang, as she did, because they were glad to be alive 
and happy. 

But suddenly she stopped singing, and became 
grave almost to sadness. On reaching a stile, set in 
the middle of a high hedge, she had come face to face 
with Walter Ensor, looking despairing and savage, 
He helped her over the stile, and asked where she 
was going. 

“To see Margaret,” she replied, hoping the mention 
of that name might embarrass him; for Nita could 
not forgive his treatment of her friend. 

* May I turn and walk with you a little way?” he 
asked. “Of course, I know Miss Lane won't want to 
see me; I'll stop short of the farm, I promise you. 
But it’s too early yet to go where I was going.” 

“ Where is that?” 

He had asked her destination, so Nita felt she had 
a right to question him as to his. 

“Merrion Court. I—I—just to call, you know. Do 
you happen to have seen any of them lately?” 

“Not since Sunday; they were all in church on 
Sunday.” 

“Yes—I was there; I saw her—them on Sunday. 
They weren’t at home yesterday when I called, so I 
thought I'd go over this afternoon. I was restless ; 
that’s why I’m walking. But I want to see Merrion 
about a horse; only it’s rather early yet; so I’m 
prowling about a bit.” 

There was no doubt about his restlessness. Nita 
found it hard work to keep up with him ;:and his 
hands wandered in and out of his pockets incessantly. 
Now he would take his hat off and wipe his brow, and 
now he would begin to draw on his gloves, then 
change his mind, and return them to his pocket. 

He talked of nothing but Merrion Court and its 
inhabitants, mentioning Lady Merrion and Sir John 
frequently, and even Ethel, but not. once alluding 
directly to Lilian until, all at once, he exclaimed 
joyfully— 

“There she is, I declare! I—I mean Mrs. Vaughan 
and Ethel.” 

The road bordered the field they were crossing, and 
one of the many Merrion Court equipages was passing. 
It was Lady Merrion’s own pet phaeton, but her lady- 
ship was not init. Lilian held the reins, and Ethel 
sat by her. 

Apparently, Mrs, Vaughan recognised Nita and her 
companion at the same moment that Ensor caught 
sight of her. She pulled up the ponies by a gate 
leading into the field. and beckoned with her whip. 

“ She wants to speak to us, Miss Mainwaring ; you 
will come?” 


“Certainly.” 

Nita felt sorry for him, in spite of his falseness, 
when she saw the change in his face and manner, 
When she met him he was suffering keenly under the 
process of what Lilian herself would have called 
“being let down easy.” After her talk with Jack she 
had appeared to see the necessity of making Walter 
Ensor aware that it was useless for him to entertain 
the slightest hope of ever being anything more to her 
than he was at present; so, in Jack’s presence, she 
had snubbed him once or twice—notably on Sunday— 
and had been “ out ” to him when he called on Monday, 
But Jack Merrion was not. here now,.and she felt the 
need of a little honest admiration ; so, after a warm 
greeting to Nita—unfeignedly warm, for gratitude 
had worked a change in Lilian’s feeling for her— 
she turned to Walter, with a bewitching smile— 

“ Are you going much further. with Miss Mainwar- 
ing? Because, if not, you might take pity on poor 
me. These ponies have not been out this week before, 
and they are pulling my arms off. Ethel and I are 
going to Folksleigh.” 

“May I drive you—really?) I—I was going back 
to Folksleigh—presently. It will. give-me great 
pleasure to drive you. 

Nita watched them disappear in a whirl of dust ere 
she went on her way to the farm, entering with so 
grave a face that Margaret wondered what had 
happened. 

Nita did not make the mistake Sir John Merrion 
had made a few days previously; she did not fora 
moment think Lilian Vaughan would marry Walter 
Ensor ; and the man’s wild despair, and still wilder 
joy, had moved her to pity him. 

“What is the matter, Nita?” Margaret stood in 
the porch to welcome her friend. “You are not in 
trouble, dear?” 

The girl’s bright smile was sufficient reply. 

“Tin trouble! I should be the most ungrateful 
mortal on this earth if I tried to pretend that I have 
a single trouble worth mentioning, Margaret. And 
I had a long letter from Lyon this morning. He 
doesn’t mean to comeback until the day before his 
wedding ; just think of his avoiding me like that!” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to grieve you much,” observed 
Miss Lane, kissing the smiling lips. ‘‘ Come up-stairs, 
and let us get to work; and then you shall tell me 
why you were looking so solemn as you came along.” 

“Was I looking solemn?” Nita laughed ; but she 
determined to tell Margaret all about it. 

“ Now, out with it!” 

They were both busily stitching, and Margaret's 
curiosity demanded to be kept no longer in suspense ; 
she guessed she was about to hear her fickle lover's 
name. 

“T don’t know if you will think it worth looking 
grave about, Margaret ; but Mrs. Vaughan is going 
to break Walter Ensor’s heart—if hearts ever are 
broken.” 

“Tell me what makes you think so.” was the brief 
command. 

“Well, you know how he admires her—I need not 
go into that old story, and I daresay you know that 
she has encouraged him. But perhaps you do not. 
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know that she is beginning to tire of him. That bit 
of information ought to make you glad; your time 
has arrived, Margaret, for triumphing over the man 
who has been so false to you.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Nita; heroics are not in 
my line. What makes you think she is tired of 
him?” 

“Her manner to him at present. On Sunday she 
was as cool as she could be without being downright 
rude. I was speaking to Ethel, and I saw and heard 
what passed. Yesterday, he told me, he called at the 
Court, and she was not at home.” 

“He told you?” 

“Yes. I met him on my way here. He was linger- 
ing about, waiting until it was time to call again. 
He turned and walked with me until he caught sight 
of Mrs. Vaughan driving past. You should have seen 
the change in him when she beckoned to him! He 
had been looking as gloomy and savage as possible, 
but then, all at once, he grew positively radiant. She 
asked him to drive her into Folksleigh.” 

“ Was she alone? ” 

“No, Ethel was with her, and, of course, a groom.” 

“ And was she cool to-day?” 

“No; most encouraging. But the fact remains: 
she is growing tired of him, and the course she is 
adopting to acquaint him with that fact will do him 
more harm than any she has done him yet.” 

“Well, it is no business of mine. Tell me about 
Mr. Armytage.”’ 

Nita took the hint, and said no more of Walter 
Ensor, though she knew well enough that, business or 
no business, Margaret would do what she could to 
save him from the gradually deepening despair that 
was before him. 

They talked mostly of Lyon for the next half-hour. 
Margaret was satisfied that her friend was very nearly 
quite happy about her approaching marriage. Never- 
theless, she asked a question she had never yet 
ventured to put directly. 

“Nita, you might tell me how much you care for 
him !” 

But Juanita only smiled provokingly. 

“T care just as much for him as he cares for me, 
Margaret.” 

~An1 how much is that?” 

“Would you have me betray his confidence?” 

“Certainly I would. You are the most aggravating 
girl I ever knew. First of all you engage yourself 
to a man—the last man in the world I should 
have expected you to marry—because he asked you, 
thongh you did not then think that he cared two 
straws for you. Then, woman-like. you get jealous 
because his old sweetheart turns up and _ tries to 
enslave him again. Then you get insanely happy 
about nothing at all that I can see—except that he 
goes away to London and declines to come back until 
the very day before you are to be married to each 
other. I have thought, more than once, that you 
really must like him immensely; but I confess it 
doesn’t look so now. You have not been so happy 
throughout your engagement as you are now he is 
away.” 

“That’s quite true!” Nita nodded to give 
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emphasis to her words, and smoothed out her work, 
regarding it with a critical eye. 

“ But don’t you like him?” continued Margaret. 

“Should T marry him if I didn’t?” 

“How much then?” 

“T have told you—just as much as he likes me. It 
would be exceedingly forward and unwomanly of me 
to do more than that—would it not?” 

“Oh, don’t pretend any of your prim demureness 
with me! We don’t measure out our feelings, nowa- 
days, according to an exploded standard of propriety. 
If you love him, you love him, and if you don’t, you 
don’t.” 

“That ’s quite true!” 

And Nita nodded approvingly, keeping her eyes 
well lowered, and trying to steady the corners of her 
lips. 

“T could shake you, and that’s a fact! Here am I 
eating out my heart in anxiety about you, and you 
laugh at me all the time!” 

“Margaret ! you dear old thing, I did not mean to 
be so horrid to you! The idea of your being anxious 
about me—why, such a possibility never entered my 
head. Listen! and I’ll tell you more than anyone 
else knows.” 

The work was thrown on the table; and Nita, 
after one squeeze of her friend's hand, was pacing up 
and down the little room, the blood coming and 
going in her cheeks, her eyes shining with mingled 
joy and wistfulness. 

“If I had beensure he liked me—how much, I mean, 
for I know he does like me—I would have told you 
at first. But cannot you understand how almost 
impossible it is to own to—to anything more than 
liking—in-—in just the same way he does? Though, I 
could not have accepted him if I hadn’t, you know. 
There now, don’t say I have held anything back from 
you—you cormorant !” 

“Not held anything back!” repeated Margaret 
with a comic air of sympathy and amusement com- 
bined. “I should like to know how much you have 


* told me in that exceedingly lucid little speech! But 


I won't tease you, Nita; I think I understand. And 
I think he cannot help loving you with all his heart. 
dear, when he has you quite to himself, even if he 
does not do so already. Does he still think you wor- 
ship Sir John Merrion in secret?” 

“Yes.” Nita laughed as she returned to her chair, 
and took up her work with as impulsive a movement 
as she had cast it from her. “I have had some 
difficulty in preventing him speaking to Sir John. If 
it were not for the horror of having it thought that I 
really am breaking my heart over him—Sir John—I 
would have given anything to be present at the inter- 
view, if Lyon had spoken to him.” 

“Do you know, Nita, that little idea of his about 
your caring for someone else may have had much to 
do with making Mr. Armytage grow fonder of you 
than you at first believed him to be. The mistake I 
always made with Walter was to let him know that 
he had no rival. Who is this coming—Mr. Vennings? 
Bless the man, he is always here now !” 

“Ts he?” 

“Yes ; he drops in two or three times every week. 
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I wonder you have not met him, lately; but he 
generally comes after you leave. Father likes to talk 
to him; he is very well-informed, and so unassuming, 
Will you come down and help me entertain him, 
Nita? Father is not in.” 

Nita followed Margaret down-stairs in time to meet 
the visitor as he stood at the threshold of the com- 
fortably furnished hall. Staring at Margaret through 
his glasses, he held out his hand, saying — 

“Mr. Lane told me to come up and ask you to give 
me some tea. May I come in and rest? I have hada 
tremendous walk.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
By the time Nita and the curate started together to 
return to Edgeley it was too late for Margaret to 
think of going to Merrion Court. For she intended 
going—to beg mercy for the man she had loved from 
the woman who had robbed her of him. 

She went the next morning; not waiting for the 
conventional hour for making calls ; hers was no con- 
ventional errand, and from what she had seen of Mrs. 
Vaughan she did not expect to be received on terms of 
equality by her. 

But Lilian’s ideas had undergone a change since her 
first and only visit to Mead Farm She herself would 
have said that she had become more republican ; but, 
in reality, the fact of Jack Merrion holding Miss 
Lane in great esteem had taught Mrs. Vaughan that 
she might occasionally expect to find her own equal 
even in a farmer’s daughter. Besides, Walter Ensor 
—tiresome creature !—had been engaged to Miss Lane 
until he foolishly fell in love with her charming self ! 
So, perhaps, she owed a little graciousness, at least, 
to the mistress of Mead Farm. 

Therefore Margaret did not meet with the stiff 
reception she had anticipated. She asked to see Mrs. 
Vaughan, alone; and she was shown into a little 
room opening into a flower-garden, entered from the 
inner hall on the right-hand side. 

Lady Merrion had set aside this room for Lilian’s 
use ; it was daintily furnished, to begin with ; some- 
how, it did not seem possible to expect Angus 
Vaughan’s widow to be thoroughly at home in any 
apartment that did not suggest a certain amount of 
daintiness, 

Iler own pretty nick-nacks were scattered here, 
there, and everywhere in picturesque untidiness. On 
a little table near the open window, close to the most 
comfortable chair in the room, lay a piece of fancy- 
work, as useless as it was ornamental, containing 
plenty of bright colours artistically arranged. On 
another table was a sketch-book, very fraymentally 
decorated, the fragments indicating a certain amount 
of talent, but far more haste and carelessness. There 
were also books on this table—novels all of them ; for 
Lilian shrank from serious reading as she shrank 
from serious thought. Smelling-salts and bottles of 
perfume were to be found everywhere; fans in 
abundance, equalled in number and variety by the 
cushions without which the luxurious lady never 
travelled. 

Margaret Lane smiled almost grimly as she looked 
around. “Curious to realise that the same man has 
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cared for both of us,” she said to herself. “I could 
not breathe freely in this atmosphere. I should dread 
being turned into a butterfly—that is the only thing 
such a room seems suited for. And I suppose she is 
one! I wonder if she owns such a human possession 
as a heart! She will come rustling in presently, 
dressed in silk or satin—if it is etiquette for widows 
to wear silk so early in the day; she is sure to 
conform to etiquette—this dainty butterfly. I fancy 
she always wears silk, for she always rustles as 
she passes. She will come in, looking haughtily sur- 
prised and mightily displeased that a woman of such 
exceeding plainness should presume to call on her, 
and at such an hour. Her eyes—the eyes that have 
bewitched Walter—will ask me why I did not send in 
my card, and await her pleasure for me to be shown 
into her nest. And when she has heard what I have 
to say, she will dismiss me with a wave of her 
white hand—her ringed little hand, that I dare to 
believe has rested often in Walter's great brown 
fingers—and she will say carelessly that it is no 
business of hers, and Mr. Ensor must take care of 
himself. Well, he is certainly big enough and old 
enough to do so ; and [ suppose I am a fool to expose 
myself to insult for his sake. Yet, how can I help 
it? Could I see him drowning, and not hold out a 
hand to help him? And this is a worse—far worse 
fate than drowning. That would kill only his body; 
but here his heart and soul are at stake. Hark! I 
hear a rustling! She is coming! Now, Margaret; 
brace yourself, and remember you once loved him, 
and he once loved you.” 

She stood pale and earnest, waiting for Lilian 
Vaughan to enter the room and trample on her 
scarcely healed wound. 

Lilian came in, smiling, with outstretched hand. 

“How kind of you to come and see me, Miss Lane! 
I was so pleased when my maid told me you were here. 
Try this chair—it is my favourite ; and I have it near 
the window for the sake of the view. Now, is it not 
comfortable? I generally sit here and work in the 
morning when I don’t seem to care about going out. 
Do you feel interested in this sort of work? It is a 
new stitch, I believe, but I quite forget the name of 
it. I learnt it from a sweet young thing who spends 
all her time doing this sort of work—in a shop, you 
know. So very sad! I asked her if she does not get 
very tired, and fearfully bored ; but she said it would 
be of no use for her to indulge in such thoughts— 
those were her own words. ‘If I were to indulge in 
such thoughts,’ she replied—so prettily, too!—‘I 
should never get through the day. Then they would 
find I was not worth my salt, and they would dismiss 
me. And what should I do then? I must work, or 
starve ; and this is the only work I am fit for.’ So 
very sad—so touchingly interesting ; I felt so sorry 
for her!” 

‘IT daresay your sympathy was wasted, Mrs. 
Vaughan,” said Miss Lane, with unconscious brusque- 
ness. “Probably that girl had been used to work all 
her life; and she ought to feel thankful for it. 
According to my experience, it is the people who 
don’t work who get so tired and feel so fearfully 
bored.” 
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“Really? You surprise me, Miss Lane! To which 
class do you belong, now?” 

“To the workers, I hope, Mrs. Vaughan. But I did 
not come here to take up your time in talking non- 
sense of this sort.” 

“ Please don't call it nonsense. But tell me to what 
I owe the pleasure of seeing you? I assure you it is 
a great pleasure. For I am one of those poor bored 


ones whom you pity—you do pity us, do you not?” 
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tell me how I can oblige—please you ; and you shall 
see how readily I will grant your request.” 

And again Lilian smiled at her very unexpected 
visitor, leaning a little towards her as though really 
interested in what she might have to say. 

Margaret was slightly taken aback; she had been 
prepared for coldness and hauteur; what was she to 
But she did not lose 
her self-possession, though she felt it would be wise 


do with all this graciousness? 





“* Ig Mr. Ensor worth al. this fuss?’”—p. 334. 


How lovely she looked! If Margaret had been 
inclined to blame her faithless lover for his incon- 
stancy, she did so no longer. She herself felt the 
spell, the witchery, of Mrs. Vaughan’s glance and 
smile ; and if she, a woman, felt like that, how would 
it fare with such a man as Walter Ensor, to whom 
such women had never before appeared, to dazzle and 
entrance? 

“Now, Miss Lane, you will mesmerise me if you 
look at me like that,” continued the low, melodious 
voice. “TI almost feel as though you were dissecting 
me—my mind, my inner self. I assure you I am not 
at alla terrible person. To prove that I speak truly, 








to plunge into her subject before being wholly be- 
witched by this charming young widow. So she 
began at once— 

“Miss Mainwaring was with me yesterday. She 


happened to mention Walter Ensor’s name. She met 
him looking very unhappy. I have called to ask you 
to have some pity on him, Mrs. Vaughan. I know 


society women think nothing of playing with a man ; 
bewildering him with kindness one day, and frowning 
him to despair the next. I don’t say Walter Ensor 
does not deserve a little treatment of this sort; but I 
loved him once, and I don’t want to see him ruined.” 
“You surely don’t consider poor little me so 
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dangerous a person that a little flirtation with me is 
likely to ruin a man?” asked Lilian, with an inno- 
cence that might, or might not, have been assumed. 

“Tt is not exactly a question of that,” replied Mar- 
garet; “perhaps any other woman of your class, as 
—pardon me—as beautiful as yourself, would be 
equally dangerous for a man like Walter Ensor to 
have anything to do with. Think of who and what 
he is, Mrs. Vaughan. A farmer’s son, brought up to 
be a farmer himself, mixing only in middle-class 
society, and marrying in it. Then going away to 
rough it in Canada, where you may be sure he met no 
one belonging to your world. Suddenly he becomes 
rich, and finds himself admitted to houses hitherto 
closed against him, At the very commencement of 
his new life he meets yourself. It would have been 
better for him to have plunged at once into the midst 
of a London season, where he would have seen women 
of your class everywhere and continually. But he 
met you only; what wonder that he lost his head 
and became completely dazzled when you allowed him 
to admire you? Nay, I am not speaking with any 
bitterness. He has been false to me twice, and I 
cannot forgive a second desertion. I care for him no 
longer; but I cannot forget that I loved him once.” 

“What do you want me to do?” Lilian was 
astonished beyond measure. 

“IT want you to put him out of his misery without 
an hour’s unnecessary delay.” replied Margaret. ‘“ In- 
stead of gradually reducing him to despair, as you 
are doing now you have tired of him——” 

“Who says I have tired of him?” 

“Have you not?” Margaret leant forward and 
looked into the lovely face. “Mrs. Vaughan, is it 
possible I have done you an injustice? Is it possible 
you mean to—but no, it is not possible,” she said 
quickly, as a flush swept over the face she was studying 
—a flush of shame, but not the sweet shame of a woman 
who loves. Margaret continued steadily, “ You must 
pardon me if I offended you by the suggestion. You 
see, to me it would be impossible to accept attention 
from a man I thought it beneath me to marry.” 

Again Lilian flushed ; all unwittingly her visitor 
was hitting hard. The woman of the world mur- 
mured deprecatingly— 

“There is so much time on one's hands ; one must 
find amusement somehow. If men are foolish enough 
to be attracted by a series of smartly made gowns, 
surely the wearers are not to blame?” 

“Might not the wearers find some kind of occupa- 
tion for all their spare time, Mrs. Vaughan, so that 
they need not demean themselves by trying to break 
men’s hearts?” 

But this was more than the spoilt darling of society 
could stand. 

“Did you come here for the purpose of lecturing 
me, Miss Lane?” ; 

A touch of hauteur in words and manner warned 
Margaret that she had allowed her indignation to 
carry her too far; but she felt great contempt for 
a woman who owned to flirting for the sake of passing 
the precious hours given to her in which to find her 
work in the world, and to do it to the best of her 
ability. 





“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Vaughan,” she said, 
rising; “I see I need not have given myself the 
trouble of calling on you. With so much time at your 
disposal, as you must have here, it is unreasonable to 
expect that you will voluntarily give up even the 
small amusement of ruining a man’s life.” 

Instead of feeling still more offended at these bold 
words, Lilian began to feel a kind of respect for the 
woman who had uttered them ; also she felt decidediy 
entertained ; a companion possessing such novel ideas 
was not to be parted with in a hurry. 

“ Now it is you who are angry, Miss Lane,” she said, 
with her sweetest smile. “Please sit down again, 
and let us discuss the affair in a reasonable manner. 
Answer me this—is Mr. Ensor worth all this fuss? 
He is such an everyday sort of man, you know ; good- 
looking, I allow, but not exactly the kind of man for 
two women like ourselves to quarrel over. You say 
you won’t have him at any price”—the blue eyes 
were laughing now, and the lips were none too grave 
--“‘and I own to being a wee bit tired of his unvary- 
ing admiration. He never contradicts one—now, does 
he? And a man who never contradicts is bound to 
get wearisome before long. Tell me what I am to do 
with him, and I will do it.” 

“Tt is no laughing matter, Mrs. Vaughan. Perhaps 
he is, as you say, an everyday sort of man ; but he has 
an imperishable soul, for all that.” 

“ And what has that to do with it?” 

Lilian began to feel bored now ; this was an aspect 
of the affair which had no interest for her. 

“Tt would have something to do with it if he 
happened to commit suicide because of the way you 
have treated him,” said Margaret bluntly. 

Lilian shivered. 

‘*My dear Miss Lane, you are frightfully realistic. 
And I think you over-estimate my poor powers of 
charming. I repeat what I said just now—tell me 
what you wish me to do, and I will do it. I don’t 
want any man’s death—or misery—on my conscience, 
I assure you. You have hinted that I revel in broken 
hearts ; but it is not so; I decidedly object to them. 
I wish Mr. Ensor would call at this moment; I am 
quite prepared to hand him bodily over to you.” 

“ T should not know what to do with him,” confessed 
Margaret ; “his congé must come from yourself, Mrs. 
Vaughan. It is useless for you to ask me what you 
are to do; you are much more experienced in these 
things than Iam. All I want is for you to trifle with 
him no longer. Give him to understand at once that 
he need waste no more time in fatuous hopes of win- 
ning you; in fact, send him about his business.” 

Margaret was on her feet again by this time, and 
Lilian also rose, looking comically concerned, yet 
still somewhat amused, though she spoke almosié 
seriously. 

“Tt will not be so easy as you seem to think, Miss 
Lane ; but I promise you I will do my best. Will 
you let me tell you how much I admire you for coming 
to me like this?) He was a fool to be false to such a 
woman as yourself; but I can quite understand that 
your love for him is a thing of the past. What I 
don’t understand is your troubling to plead for him 
now.” 
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“JT cannot forget that I loved him once,” said Mar- 
garet, simply. ‘‘And I know him so well; he is weak 
—terribly weak. A stronger man might shake off 
despair; but he would sink under it. And, unfor- 
tunately, he is so rich that there is no need for him 
to work ; work is the best cure for a troubled mind, 
I thank you for your promise, Mrs. Vaughan ; I am 
glad I came.” 

They shook hands with apparent cordiality, and 
parted. 

Lilian remained where she was, thinking deeply, 
with a smile on her lips. 

“ How odd that she should have chosen this morning 
of all others! iI think I posed very creditably on the 
whole ; it was as well to make a virtue of necessity, 
and I always hate to turn anyone into anenemy. Of 
course the man must be got rid of without delay ; if 
Horace came while he is about, and they happened to 
have a little explanation in the unpleasantly plain- 
spoken manner in which men can indulge on occasion 
—why, I should lose Horace as well. I have definitely 
given up trying for Lyon Armytage—very good that 
was of me, I think !—and, after him, I would rather 
have Horace than anyone, even Jack Merrion, because 
Horace has no mother; I should so dislike having a 
mother-in-law as. much attached to her son as Lady 
Merrion is to Jack. It is rather a nuisance Horace 
coming here now; but I suppose he thinks the six 
months are nearly up. I wonder if he guesses what 
my answer will be? Now for this tiresome Ensor ! 
Ihad better write to him. How I wish he had stayed 
in Canada! It is really too bad that such a third-rate 
flirtation should give meso much trouble; the creature 
is not worth it.. Will he go back to that grand Mar- 
garet Lane, I wonder? She won’t have anything to 
say to him if he does—I could see that by tne way she 
spoke of him. . What a splendid woman she is—and 
how extraordinary! I am thankful that she is of a 
rare type ; it would be very uncomfortable to have her 
about always, with her impossible ideas of things.” 

During the morning the letter was written, which 
read to its recipient—Walter Ensor—like his death- 
warrant. 

It did not reach him till the following morning ; 
for Lilian did not care to trust it to a messenger, pre- 
ferring to post it herself when she drove out after 
lunch, 

But the letter-box into which she dropped it was 
not cleared until evening, so the letter remained un- 
read all night. Ensor had called at Merrion Court 
during the afternoon, and had gone away miserable, 
not knowing whether Lilian was really out, or only 
“not at home” to him. 

And then came this letter—a very clever letter, 
showing him, indeed, that it was useless for him to 
have any hopes of winning the fair writer. Not that 
it was put in that way at all; it seemed merely to have 
been written through a sudden impulse of regret at 
carrying on a flirtation which could end but in one 
way—separation. 

Lilian hinted at feeling conscience-stricken for the 
part she had taken in it, knowing as she did all the 
time that her affections were already engaged else- 
where. She urged as her excuse (still only hinting, 
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however—the entire letter was a cleverly-veiled hint 
from beginning to end) that uncertainty as to the 
result of her attachment had driven her to find dis- 
traction in encouraging attentions which had not been 
unwelcome to her then state of mind. But she felt it 
only fair to Mr. Ensor to let him know of this attach- 
ment, lest—he must not be severe on her vanity, if 
she was mistaken—lest he might, perchance, have 
been at all earnest in the pretty things he had often 
said to her. 

For a long time Walter Ensor sat with his head 
bowed on his arms, the letter crushed in his right hand. 
Then he looked up, with traces of tears on his face. 

“T must see her—just once. I cannot go away 
without seeing her.” 

It was the wail of a weak spirit, not the resolve of 
a strong one. Margaret Lane was right in saying she 
knew him well. 

He ordered his horse, intending to ride over to 
Merrion Court, and to linger about the grounds until 
he could catch Lilian alone. If she came out alone, 
or if Lady Merrion came out without her, that would 
be his opportunity. 

Fortune favoured him. He dismounted, fastening 
his horse’s bridle to a tree, as he had so often done 
before ; then, going into the Merrion Court grounds. 
he prowled about within sight of the house, careful 
to remain unseen himself. 

He had not been there long before Lilian came out 
with Ethel, and walked towards where he stood; so 
that he thought she had seen him, and had come to 
seek an interview—perhaps to contradict that cruel 
letter. 

But he soon found out his mistake. When within 
a short distance of where he stood, concealed by the 
trees, Ethel exclaimed 

“There is the Pasha! Mr. Ensor must be some- 
where or other.” 

The Pasha was the name of his horse. 

“Then we will go round the other way,” replied 
Lilian hastily. “I—I am in too much of a hurry to 
talk to Mr. Ensor this morning.” 

“You never used to be in a hurry when he was with 
you, mamma; in fact, you never used to be in a hurry 
at all.” 

The quaintly spoken words reached Lilian’s ears 
just as she became aware that Walter Ensor was not 
to be avoided ; he, too, had heard them, and he realised 
their truth as he gazed reproachfully at the woman 
who was in too much of a hurry to speak to him 
this morning. 

“Won't you give me five minutes, Mrs. Vaughan? 
I'll not keep you longer.” 

But what an object the man looked! Unshaven, 
unbrushed, pale, almost tearful—truly Miss Lane had 
been right in saying he was weak ! 

“ Will you go and talk to the Pasha, Ethel, while I 
listen to Mr. Ensor for five minutes?” 

Ethel never required to be told twice to go near a 
horse ; in an instant she was through the wicket-gate, 
and flying along the lane, the Pasha greeting her 
with a little neigh of pleasure ; for he knew her well, 
and felt tolerably certain that sugar grew in her tiny 
pocket. 
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“Both Lyon Armytage and Arthur Wyndham seemed content to sit and look at Nita.”—p. 338. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

* You ought to have been ashamed to send me such 
short letters when I wrote you such long ones !” 

Lyon Armytaze had returned to be married; he 
had kept away until the day before the wedding, 
being too much of a coward—so he said to himself— 
to see a growing indifference, perhaps regret and 
unhappiness, in the eyes of his bride, as the time 
approached for her to give herself to him. He liked 
to think that when they were married he would soon 
teach her to love him; the strength of his own 
affection must, he considered, compel her to return 
it in some degree. So, not wishing to inflict his 
presence on her during those remaining weeks of her 
liberty, he had pretended there was much to attend 
to in town ; and her brief letters seemed to say that 
she was content to be without him. 


Yet, when at length he returned, and found her at 
the little station waiting for him, with a shy light of 
glad welcome in her lovely eyes, he asked himself if 
he had made a mistake. She looked far from miser- 
able, and did not at all suggest the idea of an un- 
willing bride. But he put aside the blissful possibility 
of her being really happy at the thought of the 
morrow, for future consideration, and took her to 
task for the length—or lack of length—of her letters. 

* Do you dislike letter-writing, Nita?” 

1h, 20;"" 

“Then why did you send me such short ones?” 

She asked herself if she could tell him the truth ; 
she could have told him, while he stood looking at her 
in a way that assured her she had been right in 
thinking he had learnt to care for her ; but she post- 
poned the sweet confession until she should remind 
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him that she was ready to fulfil her promise to tell 
him the name of the man she loved. He had been 
thinking it was Sir John Merrion; what happiness it 
would be to undeceive him—to let him see that she 
had a fund of love and trust sufficient to enable her to 
listen calmly to the story /e had to tell of that far- 
away past connected with Lilian Vaughan. Had she 
felt quite sure—as sure as she felt now—she could 
have altered the length of the letters which seemed to 
have given him so little satisfaction ; but how was it 
possible for her to fill pages with mere chatter when 
her heart was brimming over with love? Perhaps 
the letters would have pleased him better—short as 
they were—had he known that every inch of the 
paper was touched by her lips before it was sent to 
him. But she was not going to tell him this, either, 
yet ; all such delicious nonsense might follow the con- 
fession she would make him four-and-twenty hours 
hence. So, when he repeated his question as to why 
she had sent him such short letters, she replied— 

“There was no news. Nothing ever happens in 
Edgeley.” 

“T didn’t want news. I wanted an account of all 
you were doing—you, yourself—all you were thinking, 
and hoping, and fearing. Could you not have written 
something of all this to me, Nita, when I was so soon 
to become your husband? Is my wife’s heart to be a 
sealed book to me!” 

Her head drooped, and she trembled with excess of 
happiness; yes, he loved her, beyond a doubt, or he 
would not talk to her like this. 

They were in the little drawing-room at Dunleath 
now—shut in by one of the boys, to “ say all they had 
to say, and be done with it, and come out at supper- 
time two reasonable beings.” 

Lyon held Nita’s hand, and his arm was about her 
waist ; so he felt her tremble, and feared lest he had 
spoken sternly and she was frightened. 

“Sweetheart, forgive me!” he continued, very 
gently. “I must have my little grumble, you 
know ; but it is chiefly because I feel so anxious 
about you.” 

* Anxious about me? 


” 


She looked up for a moment. 
It was vetting dusk; he could not see the expression 
of her features very clearly ; so she ventured to peep 
now and then at the dear face she had not seen for so 
many weeks. “ Why should you be anxious about me, 
Lyon?” 

“Lest I have done right, dear, in claiming your 
promise to marry me. I have feared so often that I 
ought to have disregarded your wish and have spoken 
openly to Sir John Merrion.” 

“Oh!” she drew a very long breath. “If you had 
done that, I would never have forgiven you. He 
doesn’t care one bit about me, Lyon.” 

“You think so, dear, perhaps. But I happen to 
know better. Mrs. Vaughan told me all about it; 
evidently he had made her his confidante. She told 
me how he had put off speaking to you—thinking his 
mother might be ambitious on his account—until it 
was too late, and he found you had given yourself to 
me. Directly he heard of it he came home, still in a 
state of indecision, but anxious to be near you—to see 
you often; perhaps hoping you would find you had 
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made a mistake in thinking you liked me enough to 
be my wife.” 

“Lyon, what are you talking about?” She was 
puzzled exceedingly, feeling, as she did, perfectly 
certain that Sir John had never once thought of her 
in that way. “Mrs. Vaughan must have been making 
fun of you.” 

“ Oh, no, she was not!” he said confidently. “You 
forget that I have seen you together. One evening in 
particular—the day you went to help nurse Ethel—I 
followed, hoping to walk home with you, and I saw 
you and Sir John enjoying so interesting a conversa- 
tion that I decided not to interrupt it ; so I came back 
again.” 

“Lyon, indeed you were mistaken! Even if I 
liked him ever so much, I should not have talked to 
him like that after I was engaged to you.” 

“Even if you liked him!” repeated Lyon eagerly ; 
then, feeling her tremble again, he broke off suddenly. 
“But I won't worry you to-night. Only promise me, 
Nita, to talk to me freely of everything, when we are 
married. Will you promise this? 

“You” 

“Mind, that includes the man you honour with 
your love ; you understand that?” 

“Yes;” she hid her face on his shoulder, for she 
was smiling broadly. 

He continued— 

“And I, on my part, promise to have no secrets 
from my wife. I rather shrink from telling you that 
old story connected with Lilian ; I hope you will not 
be too severe a judge, Nita.” 

“T will try not,’ she promised. “Now tell me 
about your book, Lyon, and all you have been doing 
which could not be told in your letters.” 

“There is not much left to tell, dear heart; I 
treated you better than you treated me, in that 
respect.” 

But they found plenty to talk about until Leo 
tapped at the door to say Mr. Wyndham had come: 
they had heard him talking to someone as he passed 
up the road. 

Lyon started in dismay. Arthur Wyndham was 
his guest, and he had forgotten to go to the station 
to meet the train he was coming by. 

“T may bring him in to supper, Nita? Or shall we 
overcrowd you ?” he asked. 

“Mother is expecting him,” replied Nita, “and I 
should like to see him. ‘To-morrow won’t count, you 
know, as regards seeing anyone but you!” 

He kissed the smiling lips, and hurried away to 
remedy his remissness, and to make up for the tardi- 
ness of his welcome by the warmth of it. 

His “best man ” regarded him critically, jealous on 
Nita’s account lest to-morrow’s bridegroom should 
not appear sufficiently aware of his tremendous good 
fortune. But Lyon's glowing cheeks and shining 
eyes, as he came straight from his betrothed, satisfied 
even Arthur Wyndham. 

“ You look a happy man, Armytage.” 

“T feel one.” was the reply. “There is no one in 
the world with whom I would change places.” 

“You love her truly?” 

* Better than life itself,” 
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“Then I am glad I came. ‘That was why I asked 
you to have me here for to-morrow. J thought at 
first that I would like to officiate; but that would 
not have left me so free to watch you yoth. To see 
her married to a man who loves her, who will make 
her happiness his chief thought, that is worth coming 
much further for.” 

“Not many men would be unselfish enough to feel 
like that, Wyndham.” 


“Pooh! you don’t know anything about it. But 
how is she? Shall I see her to-night?” 
“Yes, I am to take you in there to supper. Nita 


wants to see you; as she says, to-morrow will not 
count.” 

“She is happy?” 

“T hope so. You shall judge for yourself.” 

Presently they went in together ; Lyon, plainly all 
impatience to rejoin the sweetheart from whom he 
had been separated for so many weeks. Nita greeted 
Arthur Wyndham warmly; and when he felt the 
close clasp of her hand, and saw the expression of the 
face raised for an instant to his, he felt content; he 
knew she was happy. 

But he wondered rather at her manner to Lyon 
Armytage ; it was a mixture of assumed carelessness 
and exaggerated composure, which was belied every 
instant by the brilliant eyes, the tremulous lips. 

Mrs. Mainwaring and the boys did not trouble 
about anybody’s manner. They were about to lose 
Nita—that was all they knew; and even if they 
were shortly to follow her to town, it would not mean 
at all the same thing as having her in the house, 
ready to think for all of them and to make them all 
comfortable. 

Had it not been that Mrs. Warren was to cast in her 
lot with them henceforth, Nita herself would have 
felt so uneasy about all three that she might have 
hesitated to go away; for Mrs. Mainwaring grew more 
and more dependent on others as the days went on, 
and the boys, of course, wanted someone to look after 
them. But Mrs. Warren was not going to leave Ivy 
Cottage to take up her abode in the smaller house ; 
the family at Dunleath was to migrate, temporarily, 
to the Cottage, Mrs. Mainwaring taking with her 
sich furniture as she did not care to sell. And it was 
ramoured in the village that Mr. Vennings had been 
making inquiries about Dunleath, but whether that 
was so, or what it portended, if a fact, was best 
known to himself. If it was true that he hoped to 
make Margaret Lane his wife, it was scarcely likely 
she would consent to leave her father, after refusing to 
do so years before for Walter Ensor’s sake ; and it was 
not at all likely old Mr. Lane would consent to leave 
the house where he had lived ever since he was born. 

It was not a very talkative little supper-party. 
Both Lyon Armytage and Arthur Wyndham seemed 
content to sit and look at Nita; she herself was 
excited, and anxious not to appear so. Mrs. Main- 
waring was inclined to be tearful ; Mrs. Warren was 
apparently full of thought, and the boys were too 
hungry to talk. 

“Ts it to be a fashionable wedding?” asked Arthur 
Wyndham. smiling. 

» 


Now, is it likely?” Nita shook her head at him, 
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“There will not be many present as invited guests, 
though I fancy the church will be rather full. 
Margaret will be my bridesmaid, and little Ethel 
Vaughan begged hard to be asecond. Mrs. Vaughan 
is coming, I think—though not to the house—and Mr, 
Pemberton.” 

“And the time? Afternoon, of course ? 

“No.” Lyon spoke this time. “We should have 
preferred it quite early, Nita and I—the earlier the 
better ; but we were talked over—or she was, and I 
had to agree—to put it off until eleven.” 

“ A very sensible hour,” commented Mr. Wyndham. 

“ And as it is nearly eleven now, I propose that we 
give these tired folks a chance of getting a few hours’ 
rest,” said Mrs. Warren, noticing the boys’ sleepy eyes, 
though nothing would have prevailed on them to 
retire early on the last day they were to have Nita 
there. 

Arthur Wyndham gave Mrs. Warren his arm, and 
they trotted off ; Lyon lingering, of course, for a few 
last words with his sweetheart. 

* You will be punctual, Nita? I have a particular 
reason for wishing it, which you will know by this 
time to-morrow. Promise to be punctual, dear !” 

“T will try and time it so exactly as to walk up the 
church as the clock strikes, Lyon. I hope I shall not 
pay you the poor compliment of keeping you waiting.” 

**T wish it were over,” he spoke very earnestly. “I 
wish I was sure of you. Nita, you told me once that 
you would never have the same feeling for me that 
you have for Merrion; but now that it has come so 
close—now that you are almost my wife—cannot you 
begin to like me a little in that way?” 

“T wish you would not talk of him, Lyon, now, as 
you say, it has come so close. I want only to think 
of you.” 

** My darling ! 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ And I lore you, my almost-wife. with a better love 
than I have given to any other woman! ” 

With those words, and a close embrace, he left her; 
and she went up-stairs, moved to deepest gratitude for 
the great good that washers. 

“May I be worthy of him!” was her last thought 
as she closed her eyes. 

Lyon was more restless. He had not been as sure 
of her love as she had lately been of his; and her 
whispered ‘“‘Yes” had aroused within him for the 
first time a hope that, after all, she was forgetting 
Sir John Merrion in his favour. 

He was wonderfully excited in the morning. Mrs. 
Warren watched him in astonishment; she had ex- 
pected him to be composed and collected. Was he so 
greatly regretting Lilian, she wondered ? 

He hurried her off to church quite absurdly early. 

“She promised to be in good time, Aunt Sybil; 
think—if I kept her waiting ! Wyndham will follow 
us, he says.” 

Aunt Sybil humoured him ; after all, it was as easy 
to wait in the church as at Ivy Cottage for the mar- 
riage hour to arrive. She settled herself comfortably 
in one of the chancel seats behind the choir, and 
employed ,herself in watching the church gradually 
fill: for all Edgeley was interested in this wedding. 
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Then you do like me—a little? 
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Presently Lilian Vaughan arrived with Sir John 
Merrion and Horace Pemberton—the latter's clever 
face was already familiar to Mrs. Warren; she liked 
its owner fairly well, though she never failed to 
wonder at the thoughts behind those inscrutable 
eyes, and at what might be the expression of the lips 
hidden by the thick black moustache. 

Just before eleven Margaret Lane and Ethel could 
be seen in the porch, the Mainwaring boys keeping 
them company; and, of course, Arthur Wyndham 
had arrived before this, and stood near Lyon in the 
chancel, watching the west door with patient eyes. 

The rector came in, attended by Mr. Vennings, both 
ready in surplice and cassock. And then the clock 
began to strike. 

The bridegroom’s eyes were riveted on the porch. 

One, two, three—up to eleven he counted the strokes; 
but no bride was in sight. 

Well, it was nothing unusual for the bride to be a 
few minutes late ; no, of course not, only—Nita had 
promised to walk up the aisle as the clock struck. 

Five minutes past eleven; heads were turned ex- 
pectantly to the west door. 


SOME 


E are, as a rule. so familiar with 
the wonders of Nature that 
we are apt to pass them by 
as matters of ccurse. How 
many of those who live in 
the country, and are familiar 
with its woods, thickets. 
copses, hedges, and riversides, will 
go out of their way to examine a 
bird’s nest in hedge or sedge? 
Yet these structures are such that 
all our patient skill, all our ap- 
pliances of art, can never in any 
way reproduce them, or anything 
like them. 





The nests of insects 
claim equal admiration 
with those of birds, and 
so do those of some mam- 
ESCULENT SWIFTS’ mals. Setting aside the 
NESTS. comb of the bee. what is 
more wonderful than the 
paper nests of the wasps, the marvellous structures of 
the termites, or, the globular home of the harvest 
mouse ? 

With this embarrassment of riches we will select 
as illustrations of nest architecture the wondrous 
struetures of the weaver and tailor birds, the wasps, 
and the red ant. The weaver-bird is the Indian 
representative of the grosbeaks, and is there known 
familiarly as the bhaiya or brother bird. It is 
gregarious, with green and yellow plumage, and 
chatters immensely; it is largely domesticated by the 


Ten minutes past; people began to whisper that it 
was too bad of the bride to keep everyone waiting like 
this. 

A quarter past; Lyon Armytage had gradually 
grown so pale that now he was looking ghastly; and 
a terrible dread stole into his eyes. 

Twenty minutes past; the rector grew impatient, 
and whispered to his curate, the curate whispered to 
the best man, the best man to Horace Pemberton ; 
not daring to hint to the pallid bridegroom that some- 
thing must be seriously wrong, for it was most un- 
like Miss Mainwaring to behave like this. 

But the bridegroom did not need to be told that; 
suddenly he looked at Lilian Vaughan with keen, 
stern, questioning eyes. She beckoned to him from 
where she sat ; and her face was as white as his own. 

“No,” she whispered; “ I know what you are think- 
ing ; but I give you my word——” 

There was an interruption—a stir in the porch. 
Mrs. Mainwaring’s servant was there, in all her 
wedding finery, looking frightened to death; her 
mistress had sent her to fetch Mr. Armytage. 

(To be continued.) 
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natives, not for its voice. but for its docility in 
learning ridiculous tricks. Thus, it is taught to catch 
a small silver coin dropped into a well, to remove a 
tikya (an ornamental wafer of metal worn on the 
forehead with the aid of gum) from a girl’s forehead, 
or a rosebud or bit of jessamine held loosely between 
her lips; a group of them will go through the farce 
of a court-martial or civil trial, and either blow the 
delinquent away from a miniature cannon, or hang 
it from a gallows. The solemnity of these courts is 
ridiculous to behold. 

These birds select apparently impossible sites for 
their pendulous nests; thus, the lower edges of 
bungalow thatches. or the pinnules of the leaves of 
the date- or fan- palm. or, as at the Cape, the long 
slender branches of a weeping willow hanging over 
a pond. All these apparently frail supports are 
selected by the intelligent birds as the safest for 
their nests; and so they are, for no land animal can 
attack them, though I have seen monkeys making the 
attempt. 

From these frail supports depend the grass-woven 
nests, swaying in the breeze, and which you can see 
in every stage of building ; but. watch as you will, you 
cannot detect /vw the weaving proceeds, much less 
how it commences on the wing. 

Take an illustration: I was sitting outside my 
bungalow at Allahabad, and noticed that two of 
these bhaiva birds were making a great chatteration 
in an adjoining bush; suddenly the cock bird flew 
on to the thatch, and minutely inspected, first with 
one eye, and then with the other, a straw which 


protruded some six inches from the thatch: then he 
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rejoined the her, and after a noisy consultation both 
took their flight. 

Early next morning I again heard their chatter, 
and on going out found a streamer of green Sirki 
grass* depending from the straw, to which it must 
have been attached while the bird was on the wing; 
vut how, I covld not tell, nor could my binocular help 
me. All that I could make out was that the blade 
was twisted spirally round the straw: but how it 
was attached, and then prevented from uncoiling, I 
could not discover: anyhow, from that slender and 
precarious foundation the wondrous fabric grew down- 
wards to completion, and in it the laying and hatching 
went on, the hen mainly sitting, and the cock con- 
soling her with food and song. Then came the more 
and more distinct chirping of the brood, their un- 
wearied feeding by both parents, and lastly the mys- 
terious disappearance of the whole family, without 
2, word of thanks to me for the use of my bungalow 
straw. 

The once 
laden nest 
now swayed 
lazily in 
the evening 




















*A gigantic 
grass, six to 
eight feet high, 
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breeze, and I saw my bhaiyas no more, for, like birds 
in general, they never reoccupy the same nest. The 


saying goes, “ Ex nihilo, nihil fit ;” but in this case 


my bhaiyas suspended a very substantial “ something ” 
from a virtual “nothing.” How? I can’t say. 

The tailor-bird is evert more wonderful in its nest- 
ing than the weaver, inasmuch as it sews together 
two leaves, or the edges of one large one, and therein 
deposits cotton, hairs, or feathers for the nest. 
It is a minute creature, like a humming-bird 
in size, and greenish-black in colour, with a 
long, slender, and curved bill. You see these 
mites flashing in the sunlight like jewels; but, 
watch as you will, you cannot see how they 
approximate or sew the edges of the leaves, All 
that you can detect is a jewelled mite poising 
before a leaf or leaves, and when it takes flight 
on your approach, you notice a fresh stitch. 

While incubation is going oni, if you creep up 
quietly, you may see one or other bird sitting 
on the nest, while its mate outside makes a 
feeble chirping to drive you away. If you per- 
sist, and the sitter leaves the nest, you see four 
or five peas like eggs. The tailor thus differs 
from the weaver in sewing together two leaves, 
or the edges of one, its sharp beak being the 
needle, some vegetable fibre, or, perhaps, gela- 
tinous matter excreted by itself, the thread, 
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The nest of the edible swallow is wonderful in being 
constructed by the bird with gelatine spun by the 
beak from its own mouth. These diminutive birds 
build in caves in islands of the Indian Archipelago ; 
but, owing to their gloom, the opportunities of watch- 
ing the architects have been few and far between. 
Thus much has been certified : the swallow, clinging 
to the rock with its claws, weaves out threads, appar- 
ently of saliva, in parallel lines, gradually increasing 
in length and bulging from below upwards. To 
strengthen the structure, the quills of feathers are 
intermixed with the striz of saliva, while the floor 
of the nest is reticulated gelatine. 

When at Singapore I bought two nests for their 
weight in silver. The one before me as I write 
weighs exactly one shilling, which, therefore, is the 
price of 87°27 grains of gelatine, and it measures three 
inches in the curve, and one and a quarter in depth. 
These nests are used by the Chinese in making their 
“ bird’s-nest soup,” not a bad preparation. 

Turn we now to the wonders of insect nesting, as 
exhibited in that of wasps and red ants. Some of the 
former build in paper, white or brown : the first colour 
being peculiar to the yellow wasps, and the latter to 
the terrible brown hornets. Both kinds of paper are 
made out of the chewed-up liber of certain barks— 
which, I never could find out. 

Some years ago there was a controversy as to whether 
the cell-building of bees was worked from, or towards, 
a centre. I demonstrated that the former prevailed 
among wasps, and, therefore, ought to among bees. 
Chance took me one day into an empty outhouse at 
Peshawar, and from its roof depended a solitary hex- 
agonal and stalked paper cell, about which a yellow 
wasp was busily fussing ; carefully was she dressing 
its sides with her mandibles, and more than once 
she went inside to see that all was right. Satisfied on 
this point, she came out, looked about her approvingly, 
and then crept into the cell backwards, laid an egg, 
came out again, licked her antenne, and then flew away. 

Looking in with a magnifier, I could see the pearly 
egg at the bottom of the cell. Satisfied thus far, I 
went away, and, returning in two hours, found the 
wasp absent and the cell a quarter full of wasp-bread. 
Presently I heard a buzz, and in she flew with a pellicle 
of propolis, which she rammed into the cell, came out, 
cleaned her jaws, and flew away. 

On returning next day the cell was full, and 
covered in with a hemispheric dome, and the two 
sides of a second cell were budding on one of the 
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first, and thus the work went on. until a roughly 
circular comb, containing about fifty charged cells, 
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was completed. Then the anxious mother dis- 
appeared, probably creeping into a crevice to die. 

Other wasps build their nests of mud, which you 
will see them moulding into pellets at the sloppy 
mouths of wells. These nests they construct where 
most convenient to themselves, utterly ignoring the 
convenience of others; the inner edges of books on 
shelves are frequently utilised, and so are the key- 
holes of your boxes and drawers. Some of these nests 
are tubular, others of many tubes joined together, 
some of single cells, others of many. One variety (as 
already noted) annexes all the holes* it finds in the 

* A very inconvenient spot is the keyhole of your study 
table, or that of your cash-box, 
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house, lays therein, fills up with its special food, and 
then plasters over with whitewash stolen from the 
walls. Thus it betrays its own interests, for these 
spots are so conspicuous as at once to betray the 
nest. 

The commissariat arrangements of these wasps are 
as wonderful as their architecture. Some stuf their 
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cells with green spiders, others with brown; some 
with green caterpillars, others with bre@wn_ loop- 
walkers, each wasp adhering to its own special prey. 
But the greater marvel lies in the fact that each 
group of carnivorous wasps has the power of stupe- 
fying its special prey, and retarding its decompo- 
sition so that the larva may have fresh food up to its 
emergence as a perfect insect. This wonder I have 
frequently substantiated. 

The hornets are fearful insects, “the scourge of the 
Almighty,”* brown fiends with a broad yellow band 
across the upper part of the abdomen. I have had two 
encounters with them—-the first at Arrah, after its 
first mutiny in 1857. My house adjoined the famous 
* Arrah House,” and on one occasion I took a friend 
over to see it, the distance on foot being, say, five 
hundred yards. Wanting more air and light up-stairs, 
I pushed open a small window, and immediately felt 
an agonising stab in my left temple, and recognised 
my hornet assailant. Knowing what was coming, I 
rushed home as fast as I could, and managed to get 
as far as the threshold of our drawing-room, where I 
stood paralysed. Faltering a request for a stimulant, 
I managed to drink it, and, staggering to a couch, 
sank on it insensible. When I awoke, I was in a pro- 
fuse perspiration, and free from pain, but I carried 
a lump as large as half an egg on my left temple 
for many days. 

On the next occasion I was touring in the Hima- 
layas, and noticed one day a large brown mass as large 
as a pumpkin, high up in a deodar-tree ; in a thought- 
less moment I pointed my gun at it, when a hillman 
seized my arm with, “For Heaven's sake don’t do 
that, or we are all dead men;” he spoke truly, for 
we should have been instantly assailed by thousands of 
infuriated hornets. escape being virtually impossible. 


* Tazydnah Khuddke. 
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In the light of these facts we can understand the 
terrible character of: the hornet invasions of the Old 
Testament. 

The red ant builders frequent mango-trees, and 
make their nests by gumming or glueing together 
several leaves; how, I know not, for they render 
approach uncomfortable, if not impossible, by eject- 
ing liquid formic acid, which at once necessitates 
retreat—that is, if you wish to save your eyes; its 
acridity greatly irritates the nostrils as well. Touching 
gently a nest, you are sure to bring out a dozen fierce 
warriors, each ;5, to $8; of an inch long, standing on 
tiptoe, brown, and with dark brown eyes, glaring 
at you fiercely with jaws wide open. Woe to youif 
these close on your fingers, for then the end of the 
abdomen is brought forward to the jaws, a dro 
of formic acid is injected, and a painful abscess is 
certain to follow. 

Always, on an alarm, you hear an angry buzz in the 
nest, and then feel in your nose and eyes, or both, the 
irritating fumes of their combined discharge of 
formic acid, and before these you are obliged to retire. 
These ants are called mdta by the natives, who dread 
them greatly. 

Thus I hope I have showed enough of the nesting 
habits of some birds and insects to confirm the 
heading of this paper; and though I uphold the 
pendulous nest of the bhaiya bird as a marvel, I do 
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not wish to derogate for a moment the delicate 
structure of the ween, or the collection of sticks 
formed by the eagle. 
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‘‘O God, that Madest Earth and Sky.” 


Music by C. Harrorp Lioyp, Mus.D. 


Words by ReeinauD HEBER. ‘ 
. (Precentor of Eton College.) 
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“THINGS 


(St. Marr. xxii. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., 





HE whole verse reads : 
—*“ Then saith Jesus 
unto them, ‘ Render 
therefore unto Cesar 
the things which are 
Cresar’s; and unto 
God the things that 
are God’s.’” 











All things are 
God’s. That is pro- 





foundly and _ neces- 
sarily true. Yet Jesus Christ Himself makes this 
distinction. He recognises the subordinate, the 
intermediate, the temporary. “The gold and 
the silver are Mine, and the cattle upon a 
thousand hills,”’—the “thousand ” standing for all 
the slopes on which the cattle browse. “All 
souls are Mine.” These are the things that are 
God’s, and yet it hath pleased the Great Owner 
that you should have your herd of cattle or flock 
of sheep or handful of money, and that you should 
call your children your own. It is a quite wonder- 
ful economy to live in! We may not count our 
riches, or we may lose them in the counting ; we 
may not trust in them, or they will flee away. 
Whilst we are enumerating our possessions thie 
Spirit that called the rich man a “fool” says, 
“Ye are not your own.” Yet it hath pleased the 
Saviour to make this distinction. He speaks of 
the things that are Cvesar’s and the things that 
are God’s. It is with the latter wealth we have 
to deal. 

What are the things that are God’s?) Observe 
that in the Scripture God claims two things which 
symbolise, and contain, and exhaust, and glorify 
all others. It is His way; we can only move 
within our tether. If we could go far enough, 
we should beat our wings against the bars of the 
horizon. It is a limited liberty; it is but partial 
ownership. Oh, that men were wise, that they 
would consider these things, and look at them as 
true economists. What are the two things which 
God claims, and claims all of them, every whit ? 
The first is love. What is the proof of the 
universal and non-transferable claim? “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all ”—-the word 
“all” must be made emphatic, morally if not 
grammatically—all what? Thy heart, thy soul, thy 
mind, thy strength, a//. This is the first and 
great commandment ; but for it there could be no 
law such as limits 


our progress, protects our 
liberty, and sanctifies our best ambition. “ Render 


unto God the things that ave God’s ”—all this love. 


THAT ARE GOD'S.” 


21.) 
CITY TEMPLE, LONDON, 


You may love at six points, and God drains the 
six fountains ; He must have every drop of that 
love-blood. What is the second great universal 
and incommunicable claim? It is a claim for 
worship. What is the proof? This: “Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God. and Him only” 
—that “only ” balances the first “ all,”-—‘t and Him 
only shalt thou serve.” What, is no prayer al- 
lowed to some meaner altar? May we not turn 
the head aside whilst we are addressing God in 
practical unity of mind? By what action can we 
get anything from heaven? By the action of 
intensity, thoroughness, of concentration of the 
soul upon God, by laying fast hold upon Him. 
Some men think they can worship in a million 
ways. They cannot; they diffuse, and thus lose 
themselves, and the souls come back from the 
tields of darkness with sheaves of disappointment. 
It is instructive to mark the balance of this utter- 
ance, and to recognise its subtle music. On first 
reading the whole text, one would think that God 
had a few things belonging to Him, and Cesar had 
a few things belonging to him, and that each was 
to have what really and simply belonged to him. 
But when the Lord God Almighty has taken His 
heritage, away where is poor Cesar? Gone too! 
for Cesar, if true, if holy, is one of the things that 
are God’s. All other claimants must claim under 
the Divine Owner ; the Divine Owner must have 
His first harvesting, and when His garners are full 
the reaping will be poor and the gathering will be 
nothingness. 

Yet out of all this there comes the framework 
and the whole action’ of society. But for the 
Divine we could not have the human. If we did 
not love God with our whole heart, we could not 
love one another. This is the peculiarity, the 
burning bush, the unique symbol of this Christian 
faith. Men cannot love their neighbour until 
they have first loved God. In some casual, in- 
cidental, pliable, and fickle way they may seem to 
love the neighbour, but they will break down at a 
point ; they may go on half a century, and break 
down in the fifty-first year. Nothing can last but 
Deity. If there be not a Divine element shot 
through and through the whole web of society, all 
its thought, purpose, action, will fade away as 
dieth the rainbow. We know that appearances 
are for a long time against this view. Of some 
men it hath been said: “If Christians were but 
as pure and true as they are—and yet they make 
no profession of religion—we should live in a 
much better world.” I say no deadlier insult was 
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ever offered to the Cross. If any man under any 
circumstances has transcended Christianity, not as 
represented in this little infirm personality or 
that, but the thing itself, he has outwitted the 
Deity. 

Out of this great Divine claim, there come two 
subordinate, and—shall we say !—balancing or 
illustrative claims. But the two meaner, or 
rather minor, claims come out of the fountain 
claims, and could not live or operate without such 
origin. These two human claims are, first, “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” We could 
not have a neighbour if we had not a God; we 
could not have a morality if we had not a theology. 
Back of everything, far away beyond all the 
million horizons that we see and that make the 
universe so great, lies the Element, the Figure, or 
the Force which we know as God. Forsooth! we 
have been taught in the holy sanctuary the word 
“neighbour,” until we think we always knew it. 
Such is the curse of familiarity. We think 
“neighbour” in the Christ sense of the term is a 
common word: we always knew it, everybody 
knows it all the world over, it is a household word. 
That is where Christ is defrauded of His rights. 
“Neighbour” is God’s word as truly as God 
Himself. Without that revelation of unity and 
kinship we should have seen things, presences, 
moving figures, spectacles, other selves, to fight 
and kill. It required first the complete, infinite 
love of God on our part, to make any man a 
neighbour, a trusty and trustful comrade, havin 
equal rights and liberties with our own. If we 
speak otherwise, then do we call down upon our 
heads the ancient reproach, “ Ye have robbed God.” 

The second minor claim is “ Honour all men.” 
That without Christianity is only a theory: with 
Christianity it is a discipline, an education, and 
a sanctification. ‘“ Honour all men ”—without a 
word being said about the income, or the descent, 
or the education, or the accidental circumstances 
which mark off individuality. A man is to be 
honoured because heisa man. We cannot tell how 
much there is in a poor man, because he is buried 
under his poverty. If he had but an income to 
live upon, the sparks would fly out of every finger- 
tip and every hair of his head, and out of his 
whole personality. He is full of fire, divine fire ; 
but he is so poor he dare hardly breathe. If 
Christianity will not enable us to honour all men, 
then no other religion known amongst the nations 
will do it. The Lord’s Shepherd has come out 
after that which is lost. Every man is worth 
saving, every man is a brother, every man repre- 
sents in some way, humble or relatively majestic, 
the very Godhead. What Christianity contends 
is that unless we had the first great claim, 
“things that are God’s,” we could not have the 
secondary but most important claims, love of 


neighbour and honour of mankind for mankind's 
own sake. What say ye? These children are 
playing by the river, and they say, “ We love it ;” 
it is complete in itself, it made its own waters, 
it rolls in its own channels, it is all but alive. 
Sweet children, you speak sweetly; it is like 
hearing part of a gospel to hear your young voices. 
Return in one short month ; the month has past, 
and we gather again; pray show me now the 
river! It has gone, it has rolled away, it has 


joined the sea, or it has evaporated, somehow and 


some way, there is no river. What is the reason ? 
The reason is that the fountain, the well-head, the 
spring, has been tampered with, turned aside, or 
filled up, or otherwise destroyed. But what had 
the river to do with the well-head? Everything. 
We do not as Christian teachers object to men 
praising little moral streams where they find them, 
or great moral rivers; we say, “ Yes, they are 
beautiful to look upon, they are refreshing to 
appropriate, they are wholly beautiful, but their 
home is in the mountains, their origin is beneath 
the rocks.” That is the claim of Christianity; by 
that claim it lives. Beware of those quacks, 
empirics, and jobbing reformers and moralists, 
who have little schemes, and streams, and methods 
and patents of their own. ‘Time itself is a little 
child of eternity. Everything that is good is a 
spark of God. To this the Church must testify ; 
upon this ground the Church must stand in all its 
preaching, journalism, literature, and missionary 
activity. If any man can rival the Christian 
method, let him be God, though his name be Baal. 

What does God claim? Love and worship. 
But these two are only part of something still 
greater than themselves: what is that greater 
third thing? Life! “Let everything that hath 
breath ””—breath, wind ; for wind is God, breath 
is God, to breathe is to belong to the great family 
of God—‘“ let everything that hath breath praise 
the Lord.” Breath is life. The Spirit of God is 
the great wind that breathes over the infinite 
fields of history, and that whispers in the secret 
places of human hearts. Ye must be born of the 
wind and of the water, or ye cannot see the king- 
dom of God. “Things that are God’s”! Will you 
separate the things that are God’s from the things 
that are Cxesar’s? You cannot. Sometimes Jesus 
Christ sets us little tasks which appear to be very 
simple, and yet when we come to do them we find 
them impossible. That is Jesus Christ’s way of edu- 
cating men. He says, “If thine enemy smite thee 
on the one cheek, turn to him the other also.” It 
looks so simple, it sounds almost infantile: now do 
it! Jesus Christ says, “ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” Now try how much 
of God you can see except through heart-holiness. 
Jesus Christ here says, “ Render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cvesar’s, and unto God the things 
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that are God’s.” Now give God His things, and 
what is there left for Cesar? How often have 
souls, that would have been saintly if there had 
been anything in the cant of the weakest senti- 
ment, said—‘ How wonderful are the words of the 
apostle—‘I seek not yours, but you.’” Are they 
the men who will interpret the Kingdom of Heaven, 
make out into plain simple spelling all the drama 
of the Divine heart as revealed in human history ? 
Never! Why, was there ever a greater claim made 
than this claim which is upon the face of it so 
simple and so religious and so non-secular? What 
isthe claim? “We seek not yours, but you.” That 
is, when worked out, the most inclusive claim that 
mancould make. When the apostle has secured you, 
where is yours ? He might have yours without you. 
Some men make a tax of their gifts, but Paul never 
could have you without yours. Yet you thought 
him so kind and so spiritual, and so Christian : so 
he was, but not in your sense, blessed be God! 
He says—Take away your gift, unless you lay it 
down with your heart. No taxation in God’s 
house, but freest, largest love. “The things that 
are God’s”! One day in seven, only one; try you 
honestly to give that one day, and you cannot 
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keep back the other six. On your way of keeping 
the Sabbath you could keep back the rest of 
eternity, but honestly and through and through to 
give God one whole day—it so happens that that 
action runs through the whole week, and makes 
the whole seven seven jewels. One tenth of 
property, one tenth of the income. What is the 
income? One pound per week—one tenth, two 
shillings. No man can give the two shillings 
without giving the remaining eighteen ; that is to 
say, the one action sanctifies the other, elevates 
the meaning of the other, turns all life into altar 
and prayer and psalm. 


Brethren, we can render nothing rightly by the 
hand until we have rendered everything by the 
heart. How is that great gift to be bestowed ? 
Here again we come face to face with the only 
doctrine worth preaching, the doctrine that we 
must be in Christ, one with Christ, in perfect sym- 
pathy with Christ, crucified with Christ, raised 
again with Christ, sitting down with Christ 
on the throne that is on high. Thus all stray 
ways and by-paths and pasture roads lead up to 
“lovely mournful Calvary.” 


SISTER. 


BY JOHN ANDERTON, 


CHAPTER I. 
ACK MYLTON and 
Frank Harvie were 
excellent specimens 
of active - limbed, 
sound - lunged 
schoolboys. Each 
possessed a large 
stock of readily 
available audacity, 
conveniently _—ar- 
ranged for instant 
use whenever 
chance offered an 
opportunity for its 
display, and both 
were as keenly de- 
voted to athletics 
as they were alertly positive that W. G. Grace is a 
fuller, rounder and more useful genius than W. E. 
Gladstone. 

In their hours of ease they were under the domina- 
tion of the spirit of mischief, and in their willing 
servitude fell into scrapes with well-nigh the regular- 
ity that they got inside their clothes. It is, however. 
only fair to say that they were never called upon to 
pay the penalty for an act of cruelty to a dumb 
animal, or for playing the tyrant to boys weaker or 





smaller than themselves. One little schoolfellow won 
their complete confidence and honest promise of pro- 
tection, partly because he was an orphan, but mainly 
because he was lame; and a joint deliberation in 
which no tinge of opposition was possible brought 
about the determination that Charlie Wain was to 
at once be taken and henceforth kept in their care. 

“Look here, Charlie,” said Jack to the youngster, 
immediately after the friendly conference, “ we don’t 
know everything, by long chalks, but if we’ve lived 
on the fat of the land of geography, and been regu- 
larly fed on formulas and the joints of angles, and 
had our palates tickled by tit-bits of science - 

“ Which have pretty well choked us sometimes when 
they ’ve been chemical, like sulphuretted hydrogen,” 
put in Frank. 

“—__And gone in for a big extra cram twice a year,” 
continued Jack. not heeding the interruption, “and 
haven’t kept any of it sandwiched somewhere in our 
systems. we ought to be jolly well dosed with bird- 
lime to make a bit of it stick: that’s all. So you 
know where to come to when you get stranded.” 

Little Charlie said “ he was sure and positive they 
must know lots and heaps.” He didn’t further par- 
ticularise, nor was it necessary, for the two protectors 
applied the ambiguous declaration to themselves with 
evident delight and perfect satisfaction. 

* And look here,” Frank continued, “ there’s two or 
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three of the fellows who have their Emperor of Russia 
moments, and they have ’em very bad. They'll put 
on some superior Siberia airs, and try to make you 
feel precious well out in the cold; but if they see you 
rather like it—well, as they ’re agreeable chaps, they ‘ll 
turn off Siberia at the main pretty sharp.” 

The arrangement come to between the three worked 
well, and to the delight of the orphan and the pro- 
tective sense of his self-elected guardians no hitch of 
marked dimensions interfered with the working of 
the scheme until one evening the pair of protectors 
found their ward in tears. 

When persuasion and loudly asserted, honestly felt 
sympathy had prevailed, and speech took the place of 
choking sobs, they learned that a lout of the near 
village had been exercising his brute strength upon 
the weak frame of the littie orphan. 

It fell to Jack’s lot to square up with Charlie's 
assailant, and he did what his hands—or, rather, what 
the orphan’s tears—had found him to do, with so 
much heartiness, skill, and goodwill that the lout was 
taught that tyranny is not always a safe game to 
play; and Jack was given a friend in the person of 
Dr. Edmund who had hastened. from his 
house to separate the combatants. 

In the calm moments following the storm the spirit 
of mischief which usually actuated them gave place 
to the pleasant and innocent delight of fancy. and by 
its magical crutch they were enabled to hop over three 
years of their lives and across the one hundred and 
thirty miles odd that lay between the lane they at 
that moment traversed and a certain college at Ox- 
ford, for which they understood they were destined. 

Being there in imagination, Fancy produced her 
palette and colours, and painted picture after picture 
of river, cricket-field, and running-path in colours 
brilliant and beautiful, when, lo! a schoolfellow ran 
towards them, and at the sound of his greeting Fancy 
expeditiously packed up her artistic traps and vanished. 

“Dr. Marsfen wants you, quick!” the new-comer 
said hurriedly to Jack. 

Half an hour later, with saddened faces and hands 
gripped, the two friends stood on the platform of the 
little railway-station at Barnley. Another moment, 
and Frank Harvie stood alone, gazing fixedly along 
the line down which the train bearing away his 
staunch young comrade had disappeared. 

The schoolfellows, thus suddenly parted, met by 
accident twelve years later. 

“T ought to have looked you up, old fellow,” Frank 
Harvie said, after their greetings ended. “I fully 
intended doing it every year of a good half-dozen, and 
when I carried out my intention you had gone from 
Wexford, no one knew where. Why did you drop 
writing to me when I was at Oxford?” 

Jack, after a long silence, answered his friend. 

“Tom and Jim are inseparable friends at school. 
Tom’s father becomes bankrupt and dies suddenly 
Jim’s father 
There's 


Trave, 


from apoplexy, brought about by shock. 
continues wealthy, and Jim goes to college. 
a large tract of social swamp between a poor widow's 
lad earning a few shillings a week in a brass-founder’s 
shop and an Oxford undergraduate, the only son of a 
rich father.” 


“ For Tom—read Jack Mylton, and for Jim—Frank 
Harvie. I understand. You wrote many letters to 
me—answers to mine—and never hinted at your 
change of circumstances. It was a bit too bad, Jack. 
I might have helped you.” 
“Tmpossibie!” Jack replied. “Help could have 
only come through the channel of charity. Dr. 
Trave persuaded my mother to let me go back to 
school at his expense.” 

* And then?” Frank queried, as his friend paused. 

“Oh! then I got a situation at a brass-founder’s.” 

A little more conversation, and their friendship 
leapt the gap of twelve years, and assumec its old 
fond and familiar shape, and Jack invited his friend 
to spend the evening with him at his mother’s house, 
and when the time for parting came, the latter left 
with a new interest in life, founded upon admira- 
tion for Annie Mylton. 

For some weeks after the renewal of their friend- 
ship, Frank pressed Jack to stay the week-end at his 
house, and was met by refusals seemingly inadequate, 
yet firmly framed. Jack had a Jong memory, and the 
mental picture formed in his schoolboy days of his 
friend’s father, Mr. Graham-Harvie, had gained rather 
than lost by keeping. 

“IT remember him well.” he would say to himself, 
after an invitation from Frank: “a man so crowded 
by pride and pomposity that no space is left for any- 
thing else within him. I’ddoa great deal for Frank, 
but I can’t submit to be the recipient of his parent's 
superciliousness; besides, if the old gentleman dis- 
covered that he had harboured a guest who had 
worked in a brass-founder’s shop and gone on errands 
for a wage of four shillings a week, the shock would 
be probably too much for him.” 

Jack's firmness, however, vanished before an appeal 
made by his friend one Friday evening at the office 
of the former; and, strange to say, he accepted an 
invitation to visit ‘“Queenswood” at a moment 
when his antagonism to Mr. Graham-Harvie was 
immeasurably increased. 

“{ have just left your house, Jack, for, I’m afraid, 
the last time.” 

Jack looked his surprise at the unexpected an- 
nouncement, and remained silent. 

“The fact is,’ continued Frank, “I asked your 
mother’s perinission to offer myself to your sister, 
and she declined to consent until my father gave 
his sanction to the engagement.” 

“T’m very sorry,” Jack replied, perceiving on the 
instant the hopelessness of the situation. 

“ The look-out is about as black as it could possibly 
be, and the worst of it is, its ugly opacity threatens 
permanency, for I’m not very hopeful that either 
your mother or my father will give way.” 

After looking at the forbidding fact from every con- 
ceivable point of view—after pouring upon it streams 
of indignant eloquence sufficient to dissolve or com- 
pletely submerge it, and hurling at it heaps of heavy 
arguments that rightly should have entirely pulver- 
ised it—the obstinate fact remained unscathed, as 
formidable and repellent as before. 

Frank was still going strong in the eloquent and 
argumentative effort, and as Jack, in addition to being 
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truiy sorry for his sister and his friend, was strongly 
sympathetic, and, greatest virtue of all, fairly silent, 
he not only lent a kindly ear to the rush of his 
friend’s sentences, but willingly put aside his anti- 
pathy to become the guest of his friend’s father, and 
accepted an invitation to stay at Queenswood from 
Saturday to the following Monday. 

The visit turned out to be a remarkable compound 
of delight and irritation to the visitor, for in the 
subtle grace of manner and indefinable charm 
pervading the actions of Ethel Harvie he experi- 
enced the sweet joy that acts as the herald of love, 
while he increasingly chafed and fretted under the 
cold airs of magnificent superiority that came at him 
full blast from her father, Mr. Graham-Harvie. His 
short visit over, he left the house resolutely deter- 
mined never to re-enter it: and ere twelve hours had 
winged past he found himself ardently hoping his 
friend Frank would ask him for the following 
Saturday. 

Next morning he resolved, in spite of all temp- 
tation, to keep without the pale of Mr. Harvie’s active 
pomposity, and the evening found him in a state of 
pitiful indecision. Throughout the greater part of 
Thursday and the whole of Friday he remained 
certain that “ Queenswood ” would see him no more, 
and the hour of three p.m. on Saturday found him 
there. 

Again and again, as week after week went by, the 
variable performance was repeated, and later, his 
resolution to stay away lived an active, vigorous life 
for nine minutes in the week, and expired peacefully 
and without a struggle on the tenth ; and so a whole 
year passed away. 





CHAPTER II. 

IN the little orchard that nestled between the garden 
and paddock at ‘“Queenswood,” Ethel Harvie sat 
dreaming, the soft many-hued silks lying in a seem- 
ingly confused mass in her lap forming a resting- 
place for her now idle hands. Above her head an 
apple-tree stretched its branches, blossom-blessed, 
against the clear pale-blue sky, and the sunlit air was 
laden with unplanned harmonies, thrust upon it by 
scores of fluttering feathered throats. 

“.Good-evening, Miss Harvie. Have I 
you?” 

“Yes, slightly, I must confess,” she answered, with 
a smile. 

“T’m sorry,” said Jack Mylton—for ’t was he who 
bad so suddenly appeared upon the scene. “I don’t 
like snapping pleasant thoughts,” he added. 

“Mine were pleasant, and at the same time tyran- 
nous enough to compel me to be idle, so I should be 
obliged to you for dispelling them.” 

Jack made no reply, and Ethel took up and busied 
herself with her work. 

“Has Frank reached home yet?” 
what abruptly, after a long pause. 

“No; or he would be out in the garden takirg 
the air,” she answered. 

“ He asked me here for to-night, and I’m afraid my 
anxiety to make the most of my invitation has led me 
to appear hefore I’m expected.” 


startled 


he asked some- 
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“T hope you don’t feel very deeply annoyed at your 
host’s want of punctuality, and will permit his sister 
to offer a welcome in advance.” 

“Most willingly, if that sister will help the too 
early guest to walk off his very natural embarrass- 
ment by strolling down to the river in his company.” 

Through the orchard and paddock the pair went, 
pausing not until the river ran at their feet. 

“Has Mr. Harvie been into town this afternoon?” 
Jack asked, 

“No; he went to a farm ten miles in the opposite 
direction to look at a horse that is to be sold, with a 
truly beautiful character every bit its own. It is for 
me to drive; father won’t trust me with either of the 
others.” 

“Afraid they would run away with you?” Jack 
asked. 

“No; fearful lest I should throw them down,” Ethel 
answered laughingly. 

The light clouds that hovered near the setting sun 
lay glorying in the transient glamour lent to them by 
the golden shafts that pierced their fleecy sides, the 
broad and deep stretch of river that ran westward 
strove to picture upon its smooth receptive face the 
glorious play of light and colour that hung above it, 
unmindful of the huge frowning town that lurked 
beyond the far-away reach, like a despoiling monster 
waiting to pounce upon and rob it of its pure beauty, 
and quell its power to reflect aught the world held of 
fair splendour. 

“How placid and beautiful a world it is to-night, 
and how difficult to realise, standing here, how full of 
trouble and misery it is,” said Jack. Before his 
companion could express the surprise she felt at his 
tone, he added: “At that lovely sunset, eyes from 
which agony and misery have driven all power of 
appreciation are looking, hoping not to see another 
sunrise.” 

“ Yes, possibly the few ; but thousands are gazing in 
delight upon it, and its rich mellow beauty is linger- 
ing on many scenes of innocent pleasure,” Ethel 
replied, without hesitation. 

‘Have you, Miss Harvie, ever known 

Jack abruptly stopped, as the first bars of the 
“Venetian Boat Song” came mellowed through the 
twilight from an unseen boating party. In silence 
they listened, so intently, that during the brief rests 
the hum of the distant town came to them. Cries of 
joy and sorrow, voices raised in anger, the whirr and 
throb of huge machines, the innocent laughter of 
happy childhood, the querulous moan of afflicted age, 
blended and woven into a subdued bass to the beauti- 
ful glee. 

“Have you ever known any great trouble, Miss 
Harvie?” Jack asked, as the music died away. 

“What do you mean?” inquired Ethel, taking alarm 
at the tone of the question. “Has anything hap- 
pened to my father—to Frank?” she breathlessly 
added. 

“Nothing, I assure you,” Jack answered hastily. 
“What an idiot Iam! I’ve got about as much tact 
as asteam-roller,” he added, with a short laugh. Ethel 
did not answer, and he in a lighter tone continued: 


” 





“ The sun, running its course on a day like this, seems. 
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to emulate a long-distance pedestrian: keeping up a 
steady pace, and finishing with a sprint that is too 
fast to be altogether pleasant.” 

“At any rate, its close has been brilliant, and its 
last hour might serve well as a model of beauty for 
all that are to follow it till time grows too old to 
care for its appearance,” said Ethel. 

“Yes, it is an evening to be long remembered,” Jack 
answered, 

“With pleasure, Mr. Mylton?” Ethel laughingly 
remarked. 

“That I can’t at present say. It may prove to be 
the starting-point of a long course of sorrow or the 
beginning of a lifelong happiness. You do not care to 
ask what will make this great difference?” he inquired, 
after a pause. 

No reply came from his companion. 

“Tt is youranswer, Ethel—i iove you. More thana 
year has gone since first we met, and—well, if I talked 
for another year I couldu’t say more than I have.” 

Ethel had placed her hinds before her eyes to 
render the sense of hearing the more alert to seize 
upon every detail of fervour and tenderness the voice 
held; and there they stayed as the welcome words 
repeated themselves again and again—true sweet 
echoes of the honest voice that had just now thrilled 
her with joy and thankfulness, 

“Ethel, do you care for me?) Can you——” 

Jack paused, and gently withdrawing the 
shrouding hands, looked into her eyes, and 
saw his answer steadfastly set there. 

The twilight faded, and the stars, the 
bright eyes of night, looked down upon the 
perfect joy of the lovers. 

“And now, sweetheart, I must leave you. 
Frank’s train will be due in a few minutes, 
and I particularly wish to see him before he 
gets here.” 

He was gone, lost quickly to her sight as 
he made for the river bridge. 

Ethel turned and slowly walked towards 
her father’s house, wondering the while if 
the whole wide world held at that moment 
a girl so supremely happy as herself. 

She harboured in her heart no doubts re- 
specting her future, no timid self-question- 
ings came from it as to the wisdom of her 
choice, and no thought of trouble arising 
from opposition on her father’s part crossed 
her mind. Her delightful reverie was broken 
in upon by the sound of voices as she crossed 
the lawn. Recognising them as those of her 
father and brother, the happy girl instantly 
gave herself wholly again to the companion- 
ship of the delightful thoughts from which 
tor a few brief seconds the sounds had par- 
tially withdrawn her. 

“He is the best of friends—the truest of 
lovers,” she whispered to the glimmering 
stars in a hushed tone of earnestness. 

“John Mylton never enters this house 
again,” 


The voice was Mr. Graham-Harvie’s, and © Jack 


its angry tone hurled her with a terrible 
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suddenness from her reverie into the reality passing 
before her. 

“T sent him a note this morning, asking him to stay 
with us to-night,” Frank quietly answered. 

“IT say he shall not come ; and I am master here at 
present, I believe.” 

“Yes, sir, but not master of Jack’s actions ; and he, 
I imagine, is now on his way from the station here.” 

“This is no time for equivocation or word-twisting. 
Understand me: if I can’t stop his coming, I can 
accelerate his. going. There ’s nothing to prevent me 
doing that, I believe.” 

**T venture to believe otherwise,” his son answered. 

“Oh, indeed!” Mr. Graham-Harvie satirically said. 

“Yes, sir. I think the knowledge that you contem- 
plate insulting without reason a gentleman invited 
here by his friend, your son, will prevent you.” 

“T shall continue to exercise my discretion as to 
who the guests are in my own house " 

“But, my dear father ——” 

“T don’t desire to continue a useless discussion. 








gently withdrawing the shrouding hands, looked into 
her eyes,” 
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You know my determination, and therefore, if you 
have any regard for your friend, show it by prevent- 
ing his entrance here to-night.” 

Before I consent to so cruelly insult him, I should 
like to know what his crime is, That is but fair.” 

Mr. Graham-Harvie’s vicious and contemptuous re- 
ply passed his listening daughter Ethel unheeded ; 
for at the instant of its delivery a long low sigh 
smote upon her ear, to the exclusion of all else. 
Turning round, she came face to face with her lover, 
Jack Mylton. The light from the dining-room 
wherein father and son stood fell upon him, and Ethel 
knew, in one rapid glance at the set pained look the 
ashen features wore, that he had heard all. Clasping 
his arm firmly, yet tenderly, she moved a step from 
the lighted room. Recognising the kindly meaning 
of the movement, Jack sadly smiled his thanks and 
stood his ground. 

* Are the family name, my position and standing in 
society, so small, that you can’t see the folly of trying 
to disgrace them?” Mr. Graham-Harvie asked, with 
angered pomposity. 

* Disgrace them? 
Jack Mylton than you have, father, and 

“A very admirable use you have made of your 
opportunities if you can’t see that he is—to put it 
mildly—a most undesirable person to allow in the 
presence of your sister. If you must make friends of 
low sons of bankrupts, show, sir, a little consideration 
for those unfortunately belonging to you by meeting 
them at their haunts in town, and not here.” 

“T wish, father, you would be a little more straight- 
forward with me, and say why you have suddenly 
turned against my dearest friend,” Frank Harvie said, 
with a tinge of irritation in his voice. 

“ Straightforward, sir? How dare you! If you for- 
get that I am your father, and therefore entitled to 
some little respect, be good enough to remember that 
I am aman who will neither be catechised nor bullied.” 

“I’m sorry if a desire for an explanation has led 
me to attempt either,” Frank answered. 

“No explanation should be needed. If you can’t 
see my reasons for ending his visits here, you are a 
fool!” 

“Tf to be wise is to be unjust, I prefer to remain 
one,” Frank quietly replied. 

“Can’t you? Won't you see that this—this fellow 
has simply used your friendship as a tool to work out 
his underhand designs on Ethel ? * 

“ Well, sir, to be quite candid, I don’t object to be 
so used ; in fact, I rather like it,” was Frank Harvie’s 
prompt reply. 

“You don’t object to assist a penniless nobody to 
undermine her affections simply for the sake of her 
money?” Mr. Graham-Harvie asked, in sheer amaze- 
ment. “Are you aware that this upstart actually 
picked up his English at a penny class at ‘The In- 
stitute’? Could anything be more degrading or half 
so disgusting?” 

As Frank gave by means of a slow bow an assurance 
that he had not been misunderstood, Ethel, sick at 
heart, and shamed by the cruel injustice of her father, 
turned an imploring glance upon her maligned lover, 
and, taking his right hand, pressed it warmly between 


I have seen a great deal more of 
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her own, as a silent token of her implicit belief in hig 
honour and the sincerity of his love. 

“A miserable, low, designing, scheming money- 
hunter, who would niarry Ethel to live upon her——” 

In upon Mr. Graham-Harvie’s voice broke another. 

* I have heard your statements, sir, and assure you 
that you have done me injustice.” 

Startled by the sudden appearance of Jack from the 
darkness, his accuser was for a second at a loss for 
speech. Quickly recovering, he addressed the new- 
comer. 

“Your mean act of listening serves me well; for 
it saves me the trouble of further explanation.” 

Frank moved across the room to where Jack stood, 
and took his friend’s hand in a steadfast grip. 

* My father is not in good health—he doesn’t mean 
all he has said,” he declared, in a clear voice. 

“Don’t you trouble to apologise for me,” said Mr. 
Graham-Harvie. “I said what I had to say deliber- 
ately, and after full consideration. I have, therefore, 
nothing to withdraw, and nothing, save this, to add— 
that you leave my house without delay, and do not 
attempt to re-enter it until you are invited to do so 
by its master.” 

* Father, you are 

“T°ll have no further impertinent interference from 
you, sir ; remember that, if you please,” irately cried 
Mr. Graham-Harvie. 

‘Before I go, sir,” Jack said, “I have only to say 
that if you don’t know that you have unjustly accused 
me, you will know it, I fear, very soon.” 

“There is no need to continue an interview which 
your very gentlemanly act of eavesdropping has 
brought about.” 

© To-night,” Jack said, as he moved towards the 
door, “ your daughter has promised to be my wife, 
and it is only fair to tell you that I shall meet her 
whenever I possibly can, and wherever the oppor- 
tunity is afforded me—save here.” 

“What! You tell me that you have dared to en- 
trap my child into an engagement? You scoundrel! 
You low-born, intriguing blackguard, to take advan- 
tage of the permission T have given you to come here 
to scheme against an innocent girl for the money you 
think will one day be hers!” 

“It wouldn’t go well with a younger man than you, 
sir, who dared to insinuate to me that your daughter 
has no qualities of her own wherewith to win a man’s 
heart.” 

Before a reply could be given to Jack’s indignant 
speech, Ethel entered the room, and took her place by 
her lover’s side. Flushing with anger, her father 
menacingly raised his hand and parted his lips to 
speak. A knock at the door arrested the threatened 
outburst. Frank, in answer to the opportune sound, 
opened the door, and, receiving a telegram from the 
servant, he placed it upon the table near to Mr. 
Harvie’s hand. Taking advantage of the lull in the 
storm, Ethel quickly crossed the room, and placing 
her arm around her father’s neck, drew his face down, 
and laid her tear-wet cheek against it. Jack bowed 
his head as a farewell, and walked towards the door. 
As he passed the table, he furtively seized the tele- 
gram, and dropping it into the pocket of his coat, 
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was gone. Gently, yet with distinctive firmness, Mr. 
Harvie drew himself from Ethel’s embrace, and, with 
an air of well-acted unconcern, extended his hand 
towards the table. 

“Come back,” he passionately said, after giving a 
rapid glance around. 

Frank, who had followed Jack into the hall, re- 
turned with him at the peremptory summons. 

“You saw a telegram placed on the table addressed 
to me. Have you dared to take it?” he angrily 
asked. 

“T have it, father,’ Frank answered, producing it 
as he spoke. 

“T took it, sir,” said Jack. “Ican’t explain why I 
did so, but I much regret that you missed it.” 

Mr. Harvie’s surprise and indignation rendered him 
speechless as he held forth his hand to take the 
telegram from his son. 

“T wouldn’t bother about it to-night, father,” 
Frank said, in an indifferent tone of voice, as he 
moved towards a letter-rack that stood upon a desk. 

“ Frank, how dare you?” Mr. Harvie cried, with 
hand still extended. The telegram was reluctantly 
placed in it, 

At a sign from Jack, Ethel coaxingly said— 

“Don't trouble about it to-night, father dearest.” 

“T saw you signal that request,” Mr. Harvie ex- 
claimed, addressing Jack. “There is a limit to my 
forbearance if there be none to your insolence. Take 
yourself off this instant, or I will summon my 
servants to throw you into the gutter from which 
you came.” As he finished his passionate threat, he 
contemptuously tore open the brown envelope, and 
ran his eyes over the message it contained. An in- 
stantaneous change of feature from passion to terror, 
a wild clutch at the air, and he crashed a helpless 
mass to the floor. Frank and Jack ran to and raised 
the insensible form to a couch, and at the latter's 
speedy summons Dr. Trave was quickly in the room. 

“Shock, I take it,” said the old doctor, as he ex- 
amined his patient. Frank, for answer, held the 
telesram before him. “‘The Mitherton Bank has 
gone, Bremont absconded, God help us !—Swainton,’” 
the medical man read aloud. “In for much?” he 
asked, after a pause. 

“ Everything,” Frank replied. “Is there hope?” 
he asked, almost in the same breath. 

“T hope to have an opportunity of seeing what you 
are made of,” Dr. Trave answered. 

The young man understood fully the meaning of 
the words, and the joy they gave him showed itself in 
his look of thankfulness. 


Three months had slowly dragged away and become 
condensed in the past, and much had happened to one 
figure of our history during the tedious procession of 
the days and nights that had comprised the now dead 
and gone quarter-year. Mr. Graham-Harvie had re- 
covered command of sense and speech, but strength 
re-entered his frame by almost imperceptible degrees, 
seemingly reluctant to take open arms against the 
weakness that held supreme sway therein. 

“Over a year azo.’’ the invalid faintly said to his 
son, who had laid down the book from which he had 
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been reading aloud, “you asked me to sanction your 
engagement to Miss Annie Mylton. You gave up the 
idea because I angrily declined.” 

“ No, father, I have never given it up. Mrs. Mylton 
and Annie would hear of no engagement without 
your consent,” Frank answered. 

“Short-sighted, my lad? Worse: blind—blind ! 
You understand?” 

Frank smiled as he took his father’s hand. 

“And Ethel and young Mylton?” he inquired, 
after a short silence. 

“Have not met since that night,” his son answered. 

“He behaved very strangely over that—that tele- 
gram.” 

“ He heard of the crash in town, and tried to meet 
me to arrange to break the bad news gently. He met 
Ethel instead,” Frank explained. 

“ Dr. Trave has told me they are partners.” 

“ Yes, in a business Jack has worked up. He was 
made a full partner on the day so much happened.” 

‘“T should very much like to see him. He has much 
to forgive.” 

“Not more than he can conveniently manage, 
father.” 

“ We shall have to leave here,” Mr. Harvie said, as he 
turned his face away. 

“There’s no hurry. I’ve taken a lovely little 
place at Barnstan, and the change will do you a lot of 
good.” 

** How does Miss Mylton like it?” 

“ By-and-bye she will be charmed by it. At present 
she isn’t—perhaps because she has neither seen or 
heard of it.” 

“Well, remember, I don’t move a yard towards it 
until I know she likes her future home.” his father 
said, with decision. 

Dr. Trave and Ethel entered at this moment, and 
while the latter silently busied herself by arranging 
fresh flowers and disposing of them in the most ad- 

yantageous positions from the invalid’s fixed point of 
view, the furmer was carefully noting his patient's 
condition. 

A few whispered sentences uttered by Frank in his 
sister’s ears brought a glad smile and tell-tale blush to 
her face. He was not by any means at the end of his 
good tidings, and Ethel’s blush and smile were still 
receiving great inducements to linger, when the doc- 
tor’s voice recalled his presence to their minds. 

“T’ve gone over your premises. and I find your 
machinery is working well. and your stock of strength 
perceptibly increasing. If you could be induced to 
throw a trifle more energy into your appetite. we 
would soon be able to pronounce you a good sound- 
goiny concern.” 

“ Do you mean by that that father is better?” Ethel 
asked. 

“Of course I do—most certainly,” the doctor 
answered. 

“What a good thing it is that you are not medical 
adviser to a royal personage, for what a terrible shock 
you would deliver toa susceptible nation if you issued 
a bulletin of a prince or princess in such dreadful 
balance-sheet language!” the girl said, with mock 
gravity. ‘ 
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“My word!” cried the old doctor delightedly, 
“that’s the sort of speech that makes a septuagenarian 
and a trifle over rejoice in the number of his years. 
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“The good news must not be made up; it must be 
real,” 
Ethel moved towards the door; turning there, she 


‘‘An instantaneous change of feature from passion to terror, a wild clutch at the air, and he 
crashed a helpless mass to the floor.”—p. 351. 


Fifty years ago I might have thought it clever, and 
actually have married the perpetrator of it. What an 
escape I’ve had!” 

“You were not called in to give an opinion on my 
shrewish tongue, or to trumpet your own great good 
fortune,” Ethel readily replied. 

“Quite right, Miss Acidity. I came to prescribe for 
my patient, and I prescribe a- stimulant in the shape 
of a large dose of good news.” 

“Where can we get the prescription made up, 
doctor ?” Frank laughingly asked. 


drew on an imaginary pair of gloves, and mimicking 
the tones and manner of Dr. Trave, said— 

“ Youare a working-man with eight children under 
ten, a sick wife, and a bed-ridden great-aunt. Owing 
to your long illness, all your sticks of furniture have 
heen sold to provide your family with bread ; there 
fore I prescribe chicken, rich jellies, strong beef-tea, 
and old port.” 

“T prescribe a muzzle for you, miss, and unless you 
wear it when I am here, I throw up the case,” the old 
doctor said, when he had had his laugh fairly out. 
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“Before I’m muzzled, may I ask if you can advise 


us about the good news?” 


“T’ve brought it with me. You remember little 
Charlie Wain, Frank—the lad whose much-cuffed ears 


were the cause of my introduction to you and Jack?” 


“T remember him,” Frank answered, in anything 


but a cheerful tone. 


“You know I’ve never lost sight of him since that 


day. He is a smart youth, and in the Mitherton 
Bank, where I placed him, he rose to be sub-manager. 


” 


“Blackguardly little thief!” muttered Frank. 
“He disappeared on the same day as the manager, 


and a very large sum went at the same time,” the 
doctor continued. 


“ Your good news turns out to be more than a trifle 


stale, and we don’t see where its goodness comes in. 
Hadn’t you better change your prescription? ’”’ Frank 
asked. 


“Well, it turns out that he had for some time sus- 


pected his chief, but had no solid ground for justify- 
ing a hint to the directors, but when the manager 
went Charlie took it into his head to take his holiday take possession of a pretty cottage by the river-side 
without asking leave at the same time. And tocuta 
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long story short, he stuck to his man, and it’s entirely 
through his cuteness and energy that the manager 
is in custody, and the stolen money returned to 
the bank. For further particulars, see to-morrow’s 
papers. I may add, on the best authority, that the 
bank’s position is sound, and there will be no need 
for a call.” 

In the midst of the cheerful conversation that 
followed the doctor's welcome announcement, Jack 
Mylton called to enquire after Mr. Harvie, and was 
hurried, somewhat against his will, into his dreaded 
presence. Later on in the evening he and Ethel 
strolled down to the river-side, and upon the evening 
following Frank stayed at Mrs. Mylton’s so late that 
had he not luckily met a hansom he would have 
missed the 11.45 to Queenswood. 

The day for the double wedding is not far distant, 
and upon the return of the happy pairs, Frank and 
his bride will betake themselves to the charming 
little place at Barnstan. Jack and Ethel wil! share 
Queenswood with its owner, and Mrs. Mylton will 


upon which she has set her affections, 


ee — 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


Marcu 17TH, 1895. ZaccHAUS THE PUBLICAN. 


To read—St. Luke aix. 1—10. Golden text— 


ver. 10. 








NTRODUCTION. Lesson to- 
» day about an event a few 
days before the last week 
of Christ’s earthly minis- 
try. Was making his way 
towards Jerusalem to be 
crucified. Had come as 
far as Jericho. Was being 

















followed by dense crowds, 
attracted by the fame of 


His miracles. Outside the chief gate of the city 
ad healed a blind beggar named Bartimeeus. 
The crowds had burst out into praise to God. 


I. Zaccuaus CALLED. (1—6.) What was he ? 
A publican, or collector of taxes for the Romans. 
As such, had many opportunities for cheating. 
In the habit of collecting more than was due. 
Were rebuked for this by the Baptist (iii. 13). 
Were thought unpatriotic ; held in bad repute. 
Commonly classed with the lowest of men. 

This man had riches—evidently gained by 


fraud. Had heard of Christ—wanted to see Him. 


Not stopped by difficulties—climbed up a tree. 
Jesus saw—knew all about him—called him. 
Invited Himself to his house—would see more 


of him—would bring him to repentance. 


443 


Zaccheeus obeyed at once — received Him 
gladly. 

Notice about Zaccheus: 1. Eager for Christ. 

Longed to see Him—took trouble—overcame 
all obstacles. 

2. Obeyed Christ’s call without hesitation. 

Notice about Christ: 1. His omniscience 
(Ps. exxxix. 1—6). 

2. His desire for the salvation of this sinner. 

Lesson. Come to Me; I will give you rest. 

II]. Zaccu#us Savep. (7—10.) What did 
he do? 

Received Christ into his house as a guest. 

Listened to Him—was convinced of sin. 

Showed every mark of true repentance, for— 

(a) He confessed his wrong conduct openly. 

(6) He made a solemn vow of restitution. 

Fourfold return to anyone he had wronged. 

Dedication of half his property to the poor. 

Result. He is owned as a true son of Abraham. 

He receives pardon of his sins from Christ. 

Lessons. 1. The nature of true repentance. 

Involves giving up past sin—turning to God 
in confession and prayer--making amends by a 
changed life. 

2. The Mission of Jesus Christ. 

To seek sinners strayed from right way. 

To save those who repent and believe in Him. 

“Lord, save me, or I perish.” 
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MARCH 24TH. PuRITY OF LIFE. 


To read—Rom. xiii. 8—14. Golden text— 
1 Thes. v. 22. 

Intropuction. St. Paul, who wrote this letter, 
had never visited Rome when he wrote it, though 
he went there afterwards as a prisoner (Acts xxviii). 
He shows in it how the Law can only condemn ; 
because it requires perfect obedience, which man 
cannot give ; but the Gospel, which requires faith, 
has power to save. It ends with exhortations to 
holy living, arising out of love to God and man. 

I. Practicat DuttEs. (8—10.) As follows :— 

(1) Not owe anything ; for debt is dishonesty. 

To obtain on credit what we cannot pay. 

But there is one debt man can never discharge. 

Love to others always due—cannot be paid off. 

(2) Not commit adultery—take another’s wife. 

Defrauding him—breaking up his home. 

(3) Not kil/—for human life is sacred (Gen. ix. 6). 

Man made in God’s image ; life to be preserved. 

(4) Not steal—not injure another for own gain. 

(5) Not speak falsely— all depend on each other. 

(6) Not cov:t—or desire to get others’ goods. 

All these sins are breaches of the law of love. 

These negative commands imply opposite duties. 

No debt teaches to live frugally; within means. 

No adultery—to keep our bodies in temperance, 
soberness, and chastity. 

No murder—to be kind and tender-hearted. 

No theft—to be true and just in all dealings. 

To falsehood—to speak the whole truth always. 
No coveting—to be contented with possessions. 
To do all this is to fulfil the law of love. 
Lesson. “Teach me the way of Thy statutes, 

and I shall keep it unto the end.” 
II. Practica, THoucuts. (11—14.) Consider:— 
The passing of time—nearness of death and 
iudgment. . 
Christians must not slumber carelessly. 
Their final salvation draws nearer year by year. 
Therefore must cast off works of darkness, e.g.— 
Ignorance must be dispelled by knowledge. 
Heathenism give way to Christianity. 
Sin be put otf—holiness be put on. 
Must be clad with armour of light and truth. 
Helmet of salvation, shield of faith. (Eph. vi. 16.) 
Sword of Spirit, breast-plate of righteousness, 
Honesty, soberness, peace and purity of life. 
Take Jesus Christ as their best model. 
Live His life—show His character. (Phil. i. 21.) 
Live above this world of sense. (Col. iii. 1.) 
Live as citizens of a better land. (Heb. xiii. 14.) 
Exampuirs. Purity. Joseph. How can I do 
this wickedness? (Gen. xxxix. 9.) 
Temperance. Daniel and three friends refusing 
the king’s wine and rich food. (Dan. i. 8.) 
Heavenly-mindedness. St. Luke : contrast to 
Demas. (Compare Col. iv. 14 with 2 Tim. iv. 11.) 





Lessons. 1. Awake, thou that sleepest—Christ 
shall give thee light. 

2. Seek those things which are above. 

3. Our conversation is in heaven. 





MARCH 31sT. REVIEW OF QUARTER’S LESSONS, 
Golden text—St. Matt. xi. 29. 
Intropuction. Have had eleven lessons from 
the Gospels during the quarter. Seven of them 
have set Christ before us as a teacher. Two have 
shown the trials (or testings) required of His 
followers, and two have been miracles of mercy. 
The last lesson, on “ Purity of Life,” gave details 
of conduct required in His disciples. The golden 
text to-day sums up all in bidding us “ Take His 

yoke and learn of Him.” 
I. Yoke or Curist. (St. Mark vi. 14.) 1. John 
beheaded. 
Christ’s forerunner preached repentance. 
Braved wicked King Herod—was imprisoned. 
Like his Saviour died a martyr’s death. 
Lesson. No cross, no crown. 
2. Rich young ruler. (St. Mark x. 17—27.) 
A young, noble-born, and promising disciple. 
Kept back by one thing from following Christ. 
Lesson. Lay aside every weight. 
II. TEacHinG oF Curist. 1. Bread of Life. 
He alone can sustain life of soul. (St. John vi. 
Suits all needs, of all men, at all times. [26—36.) 
Lesson. Evermore give us this bread. 
2. The great confession. (St. Matt. xvi. 13—23.) 
Importance of sound belief about Christ. 
His Church like Himself shall stand firm. 
Lesson. Earnestly contend for the faith. 
3. The Transfiguration. (St. Luke ix. 28—36.) 
Christ’s glory shown in His sufferings. 
Son of God on earth must be listened to. 
Lesson. Hear His voice, harden not hearts. 
4. Christ blessing children. (St. Matt. xviii. 1—14.) 
None too young to be objects of His love. 
Lesson. Come, ye children, hearken unto Me. 
5. The good Samaritan. (St. Luke x. 25—37.) 
Lesson. If a man love not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God Whom he hath 
not seen ? 
6. Man born blind. (St. John ix. 1—11.) 
Works of mercy lawful on Sabbath day. 
The same Jesus lightens hearts and lives. 
Lesson. In Thy light shall we see light. 
7. Zaccheus the Publican. (St. Luke xix. 1—10.) 
True repentance shown by changed life. 
Lesson. Now is the day of salvation. 
III. Mercy or Curist. 1. Seeding Five 
Thousand. (St. Mark vi. 30—44.) 
He filleth the hungry with good things. 
Lessons. (1) Doall things decently and in order. 
(2) In everything give thanks. 
2. Raising of Lazarus. (St. John xi. 30—45.) 
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A hope full of immortality. 
Lesson. Lift up your heads for your redemp- 
tion draweth near. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
APRIL 7TH. THE 'TRIUMPHAL ENTRY. 

To read—St. Mark xi. 1\—11. Golden text—ver. 9. 
IntRopUcTION. Have followed Christ’s life from 
His birth to His last week—from manger at 
Bethlehem to Martha’s cottage at Bethany. Have 
seen His miracles of mercy and glory—heard His 
teachings—watched His dealings with man. “ome 
to day to His triumphal entry into Jerusalem five 
days before the Crucifixion. 

J. THE Ass FetcuEp. (1—6.) Christ at Bethany. 

Started early (Palm Sunday) for Jerusalem. 

Reached Bethphage—bade disciples fetch ass. 

Owners readily lent it for the Lord’s needs. 

Christ well known— lately raised Lazarus there. 

Fulfilled prophecy of Isaiah. (Is. xii. 11.) 

Christ came as King of Peace to Royal City. 

Lesson. The Lord hath need of us. 

What can we do to advance His cause ? 

Time, influence, money. What can we give? 

If. Toe Ass RippEN 1n TriumpeH. (7- 11.) 

Notice the different characters that day. 

Disciples. Shared in their Master’s triumph. 

Spread their outer garments in the road. 

Cut down and waved branches of palm-trees. 

Hearts full of love and joy for His sake. 

Multitudes before and behind sang His praises. 

“ Blessed is He that cometh in God’s name. 

“Blessed is the Kingdom of David our Father. 

“Glory be to God in the Highest.” 

Why alt this gladness and these songs of joy ? 

Because they thought Christ was come to release 
them from the Romans. 

They understood not His spiritual reign. 

Christ with peaceful face sits on the young ass. 

He is at last acknowledged by His people. 

Till now He had shrunk from observation: 

Had always been despised in Jerusalem. 

Now accepts homage, comes forward boldly. 

Yet knew that the week would end in His death. 

Meanwhile He enters the city in triumph. 

Goes into the Temple—sees what is going on. 

Returns quietly with disciples to Bethany. 

Lessons. 1. From the multitude. 

Uselessness of words without action. 

Those who praised to-day called - “ Crucify” 
in the same city a few days later. 

Not every one that saith “ Lord, Lord,” shall 
enter Kingdom of Heaven. 

2. From Christ. He comes to bring peace, 

His true disciples follow in trial as well as joy. 





APRIL HTH. THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 
To read—1 Cor. xv. 3—22. Golden text - ver. 20. 
Intropuction. St. Paul in this chapter proves 
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the Resurrection of the dead. The Christian 
religion is based on history. So he shows that 
the general resurrection is based on the historical 
fact that Christ rose from the dead. He proves 
Christ’s Resurrection, and shows how it atfects us. 

1 Proors oF Curist’s RESURRECTION. (3—11.) 

His death and burial admitted by all at the time. 

Pilate placed guard of soldiers to watch the tomb. 

He was seen by the disciples after He rose. 
(St. John xx. 19, 26.) 

By Simon Peter specially. (St. Luke xxiv. 34.) 

sy the holy women at the grave. (St. Mark xvi. 1.) 

By Mary Magdalene alone. (St. John xx. 16.) 

By two disciples going to Emmaus. (St. Luke 
XXIV. 35.) 

By five hundred brethren at the Sea of Galilee. 

By a tew apostles at the sea. (St. John xx . 7.) 

By James, first bishop of Jerusalem (ver. 7). 

By Saul ov his road to Damascus. (Aets ix. 5.) 

Ten appearances What more proofs needed ? 

This tact ot resurrection what apostles always 
preached ind Christians believed. 

Body not left in tomb, nor soul in Hades. (Acts 
ib 27) 

I) Errector Curist’s RESURRECTION. (12—19.) 

J See what the opposite would lead to. 

It no resurrection of dead—Christ is not risen. 

It Christ not risen all apostles’ teaching false. 

It their teaching false, Christians have no hope. 

No hope tor the present of salvation from sin. 

None tor the iuture for those who have died. 

Also Christians would be most miserable of all. 

In this lite are persecuted for their religion. 

Have little comfort and happiness on earth. 

If no resurrection, have nothing to look forward 
to in the future. 

2. But Christ is risen—first frnits of Resurrec- 
tion. 

His rising symbolised at the Feast of Passover. 

First sheaf waved—sample of the whole harvest. 
(Lev. xxiii. 11.) 

So Christ’s Resurrection earnest of general one. 

By man came death—in Adam all die. How? 

Bodies die—disease and death results of sin. 

Their souls die—because of sin. (Eph. ii. 1.) 

By man came resurrection—in Christ all live. 

Bodies will rise because He rose with His body. 

Souls are made alive by His life-giving power. 

Lessons How does all this affect us? 

1. Are two resurrections of the body, viz.— 

To shame and destruction from the presence of 
the Lord. 

To glory, honour, and eternal life in heaven. 

Only as souls are renewed here can men have 
glory hereafter. 

2. Christ's Resurrection should influence our 

_ lives. 
It gives joy—there is another and better life. 
It imposes duties—seek things above. (Col. iii. 1.) 
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WOMEN WORKERS FOR WOMEN. 


BY FREDERICK DOLMAN. 












PART from the strife of 
thought and feeling im- 
plied in such phrases as 
“the new woman” and 
“the revolt of the 
daughters,” we may 
congratulate ourselves 
on having arrived at 
one point of common 
agreement. Whatever 

view may be taken regarding what is called the 

“sphere” of women generally, there are few who 

would deny her the fullest liberty of action in pro- 

moting the moral and material welfare of her own 
sex. Some may think that Miss Clementina Black 
misspends the time she gives to organising trade- 
unions of sempstresses, bookbinders, and laundry- 
workers ; others may doubt whether Mrs. Ormiston 

Chant accomplishes much good in inducing women 

of all classes to sign the pledge of total abstin- 

ence ; a few may even deprecate the Hon. Maude 

Stanley’s efiorts in providing the humble 

wage-earners of her sex with the pleasures 
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combining them in order to secure an improve- 
ment in the wages, the hours, and the general 
conditions of their employment. 

Miss Black was then known as a promising 
writer of fiction. The daughter of a_ solicitor, 
who, before his death in 1893, was for many years 
town clerk and coroner of Brighton, Clementina 
seemed destined from her earliest years to spend 
her life in telling stories. She began in the 
nursery, where, as the eldest girl in a family of 
eight, she was called upon to take the place of her 
dead mother, shortly after she entered her teens. 
In taking care of her little brothers and sisters, 
she first discovered and cultivated her gift for 
story-telling, and she soon made her narratives a 
great power in the nursery. In the course of 
time literary work was added to a day that was 
already fully occupied. Besides teaching her own 
brothers and sisters, she undertook the instruction 
of the little ones in the family of one of her 
father’s friends. In order to write her stories it 





of social intercourse. But if any such 
should fail to appreciate at their true 
value the labvurs of this representative 
trio, it must be irrespective of any ques- 
tion of sex. If it be well that working- 
women should be organised, that they 
should be induced to give up intoxicating 
liquor, and that they should be provided 
with places of recreation, it is now ob- 
vious to most people that women them- 
selves should take their share in the work. 

As regards the movement of which Miss 
Clementina Black has become one of the 
leaders, it is almost certain that nothing 
would yet have been done in the way of 
organising working-women, had not the 
late Mrs. Paterson, with what was twenty 
years ago conspicuous courage, taken the 
task upon herself and formed the Women’s 
Provident and Protective League. Mrs. 
Paterson did not take this step until she 
found that there was no hope of inducing 
the working-men to make the women’s 
cause their own, by admitting them on 
equal terms as members of their trade- 
unions. Then she sought to reassure 
timid sympathisers with her object by 
giving the new organisation the name she 
did, and emphasising as much as possible 
its object of promoting the thrift of 
working-women, as opposed to that of 








MISS CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
(From a Photograph by Mr. H. 8. Mendelssohn, Pembridge Crescent, W.) 
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was necessary to “lengthen her days by stealing a 
few hours from the night,” and her first book, 
“A Sussex Idyll,” published in 1877, at the age of 
twenty-four, was written in the hours that should 
have been given to sleep. In after years, Miss 
Black paid the penalty of overstrain, and the con- 
viction was brought home to her that the shorten- 
ing of the working day is of great importance to 
the welfare of wage-earning women. 

As soon as time relieved her of her Brighton 
duties, Miss Black, realising a long-cherished de- 
sire, came to reside in London, where she might 
study on the spot the great question of the social 
condition of the people, in which her interest had 
already been kindled by much reading. She was 
accompanied by two of her sisters, and between 
them they furnished and fitted up a “flat” in the 
West Central district, which, for its simple com- 
fort and freedom from elegant conventionality, 
delighted all whose privilege it was to visit them 
there. One of the girls was studying art, another 
had been a distinguished student at Newnham. 
Miss Clementina Black herself gave the time left 
by literary work and much reading at the British 
Mnseum principally to personal investigation of 
London poverty, more particularly that consider- 
able portion of it borne by women who have 
neither husband nor father. She also gave a few 
lectures, and became one of the most influential 
members of a well-known debating society. 

In due course, Miss Black published her second 
story, “ Orlando.” But the physical breakdown 
to which I have already referred postponed for a 
year or so the beginning of any practical work on 
behalf of those oppressed sisters for whom her 
warmest sympathies were aroused. Although of 
strong frame and energetic temperament, in the 
summer of 1885 she lost all capacity for work, and 
suffered serious trouble with her eyesight. The 
imperative order of the doctor, “change of air,” 
was seconded by the kind invitation of a friend 
residing in Switzerland. Under the influence of 
mountain air, Miss Black was soon at work again, 
and she wrote two stories for the English 
Illustrated Magazine. ‘The rest of the winter she 
spent in Florence, in the company of Miss Amy 
Levy, who until her ill-timed death was Miss 
Black’s bosom friend. : 

On returning to London, Miss Black lost no 
further time in entering upon the work which she 
had resolved to make her own. At the outset, 
however, she was confronted with a disappoint- 
ment such as a superstitious nature might have 
taken seriously to heart. On inquiring for Mrs. 
Paterson, whose work she had long admired, and 
to whom she had decided to offer her help, at the 
offices of the Women’s Provident League, she was 
informed that at that moment the lady was lying 
dead. Having regard to the sensational excite- 
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ment caused in 1886 by the labonr riots in 
Trafalgar Square, and to the fact that during the 
year “slumming” was a fashionable craze, it is 
probable that Mrs. Paterson’s co-workers in the 
cause were at first rather doubtful about the 
value of their new recruit. But the young 
literary lady soon convinced them of her earnest- 
ness in their cause, and, as time went on and she 
constantly rendered it sterling service by her 
voice and pen, as well as by the personal drudgery 
of organisation and its details, this earnestness 
was proved to be enduring. Miss Black, in the 
single-mindedness of her purpose, has been ready 
to do anything or everything which she thought 
would help to improve the lot of underpaid and 
overworked women—deliver a speech or write a 
review article, spend a day in an East-End 
“slum,” and make the acquaintance of scores of 
factory girls. She has put aside a real love for 
li-erature, and the successful books she gave 
promise of writing exist only in her brain, al- 
though last year she reconciled her instinct for art 
with her sense of duty by publishing a novel called 
“An Agitator.” The sacrifice has been rewarded, 
too, by the knowledge that, on the subject which 
appeals to her most, she can speak and write with 
the authority of an expert. This is perhaps the 
most salient feature of Miss Clementina Black’s 
career—that she has set an excellent example to 
women who want to work for the common good 
in the pains she has taken to supplement sym- 
pathy by knowledge, and to strengthen feeling 
and sentiment by scientific, understanding. 

Of Mrs. Ormiston Chant it can also be said 
that her culture is almost as broad as her sym- 
pathies. She has been as profound a student as 
she is now eloquent an orator; she can be as 
bright in her humour as she is deep in her pathos 
or severe in her invective. But everyone who has 
heard her speak for half an hour knows this much 
for himself; and if, in closing a meeting, Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant happened to sing Shelley’s “ Sky- 
lark,” or some other song of her own composing, 
he will know further that she has the gift of 
music as well as of eioquence. But only her 
personal friends have learned how clever she is 
in what old-fashioned people call “the woman’s 
sphere,” how admirably she has managed her 
household and brought up her children. 

And, possibly, few are acquainted with the fact 
that Mrs. Ormiston Chant is as skilled in medicine 
as she is in music, and is as well read in the 
literature of mental disease as in drama and fiction. 

At one time, indeed, this richly endowed, many- 
sided woman looked forward to the self-denying 
life of a doctor. With this intention, as scon as 
she had passed out of her teens, she spent a year 
or so as a nurse at the London Hospital, and 
afterwards went through a course of study. 
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MRS. ORMISTON CHANT. 


(From a Photograph by the Notman Photo Coy., Boston, U.S.A.) 


Feeling that a woman doctor was most needed for 
brain diseases, MissOrmiston-Dibbin bravely under- 
took the duties of matron at an asylum in order 
that she might the better study the phenomena of 
lunacy—a project which with characteristic per- 
tinacity she carried out, even in spite of the 
gentle remonstrances of her future husband, whose 
acquaintance she had made in the wards of the 
great East London institution. It was the wish 
of hushand and wife that they should be partners 
in the professional as well as in the other sense, 
and, before marrying, Mrs. Chant passed her Arts 
examination, and registered as a medical student. 
But circumstances shaped her career otherwise. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chant lived first at Lowestoft. 
When her eldest girl was six months old, a case 
occurred there which had a dramatic bearing upon 
the law of England, under which at that time a 
married mother had no right to her own child, as 
against the father, were he ever so bad a man. 
The case called forth Mrs. Chant’s strongest 
indignation, and in the fervour of her maternal 
feeling she organised a public meeting in denuncia- 
tion of the disabilities of women. Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant had decided her destiny. She was asked 
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to speak at another meeting, then 
another, and another, and, on coming to 
London, of course the invitations multi- 
plied. In one year she has had 572 
engagements, but that was exceptional. 
During her first visit to America, in 
1890, she delivered 189 addresses in 
the course of four months. Her sub- 
jects included temperance, women’s suf- 
frage (which she is ever ready to advo- 
cate), social purity, home influence, 
peace and war, and others of a literary 
and artistic character. 

3ut Mrs. Ormiston Chant believes in 
the religion of deeds rather than of 
words ; she could never be content with 
speech unless it was supplemented by 
action. The action she courageously 
took with regard to the renewal of the 
licence of the Empire Theatre was only 
in accord with many years’ work, having 
much the same end in view, and calling 
for no less courage, althougli not attract- 
ing to itself the same fierce light of 
publicity. 

The Hon. Maude Stanley’s work for 
her sex is narrower in scope than either 
Miss Clementina Black’s or Mrs. Or- 
miston Chant’s, but there is no doubt 
that she does it with all her might. 

To her is due the establishment of the 

clubs which now brighten the lives of 

working girls in many of the principal 

cities of England and America. The 
movement is the ontcome of a night-school for 
girls which Miss Stanley conducted from 1877 to 
1880, as part of her philanthropic work in the 
district which is now ceasing to be known as the 
Seven and the Five Dials. The school was very 
successful, and Miss Stanley found it was a sore 
trouble to the girls when, with the approach of 
summer, they separated for six months. This sug- 
gested to her the idea of a club, which could be 
open every evening all the year round, and in 
which the recreative could be blended with the 
instructive. She at once put the idea into effect, 
but in a very modest fashion. She took a room 
in a poor street. which was afterwards demolished 
to make space for Shaftesbury Avenue and Char- 
ing Cross Road. After six months, during which 
nearly all her pupils continued members of the 
club, Miss Stanley was emboldened to rent a 
vacant workshop, and this for three years served 
its purpose. Then, the success of the experiment 
being beyond all question, Miss Stanley rallied 
her friends, and with their assistance was able to 
obtain a site in Greek Street, and erect upon 
it the building which is now well known in 
the West Central district as the Soho Girls’ Club 
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and Home. It is the prototype of about twenty - 


institutions in London alone. 

The Hon. Maude Stanley has, I think, the gift 
of imparting to others the enthusiasm she feels 
herself. She has arrived at an age when en- 
thusiasm is usually tempered by disappointment ; 
but in the work of her club, she will tell you, she 
has had no disappointment. On the contrary, she 
has her faith in the good which can be effected 
among working girls by the social agency of clubs 
sustained and strengthened by every year’s ex- 
perience. Animated by this spirit, she never loses 
an opportunity of furthering the movement which 
she began in the day of small things—if the op- 
portunity can be utilised without slackening the 
personal attention she constantly gives tothe work 
of the Soho Club. 

At the Soho Club, I venture to surmise, Miss 
Stanley shows more of her character than in her 
own drawing-room in Dover Street, Piccadilly. 
The kindness she contrives to show the girls, 
without suggesting to them a shadow of patronage, 
the easy manner in which she mixes with them 
and takes part in their talk, explains a great deal 
of the success which has been Miss Stanley’s in 
her endeavour to understand the character and 
improve the lot of the London work-girl. In the 
early days of her club, I believe, some of the 
members used to delight in turning out the gas, 
throwing things at each other, and other un- 
mannerly proceedings. These, and other diffi- 
culties, Miss Stanley overcame with a light heart. 
At the present time the manners of the members 
of the Soho Club—as exemplified at one of their 
evening parties, at any rate—leave nothing to 
be desired. If a new member is prone to rough 
behaviour, it is soon evident that the conduct 
of her associates in the club shames her inte 
better ways. 

To better explain the work Miss Stanley is 
doing, let me give a few particulars of the Soho 
Girls’ Club and Home, which is more or less typical, 
of course, of many others throughout the country. 
There are about 150 members, the number in- 
cluding thirty-seven tailoresses, fifteen servants, 
sixteen employed in factories, twenty-six who 
work at home, and twelve dressmakers. It is of 
interest to notice that fully a third of the members 
have belonged to the club for five years or more, 
and it may be added that medals are given by 
Miss Stanley in recognition of long membership 
of the club. Instruction is given in cookery, 
needlework, music, hygiene. French, and gym- 
nastics, and there is a class for those whose 
elementary education has been neglected. With 
two or three exceptions, all the teachers are 
volunteers, and for almost all the classes no 
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charge is made to the members beyond their sub- 
scriptions of twopence a week or two shillings per 
quarter. Once a week the girls have a musical 
evening, and twice a year there is a dance, to 
which they are privileged to invite their sweet- 
hearts, if they have them. A remarkable feature 
of the club is the membership of several married 
women ; feeling that as girls they owed much 
to the club, they have continued, since their 
marriage, to take an interest in its doings. Miss 
Stanley is one of a council of twelve members, 
the eight ladies belonging to it being supposed 
to take it in turns for a month to assist the 
matron in the management of the club. It is 
not to be supposed, however, that the govern- 
ment is a pure oligarchy. The democratic prin- 
ciple is represented by a committee of eight, 
composed of and elected by the girls themselves. 
This committee meets once a week and delegates 
to its various members such duties as attendance 
at the refreshment bar, reception of new members, 
and the arrangements of soirées and concerts. In 
the next generation, thanks to the work of Miss 
Stanley and others in this, we shall doubtless find 
the girls of the working class organising and 
managing clubs of their own. 














THE HON. MAUDE STANLEY. 
(From @ Photograph by Messrs Cameron, Mortimer Street, W,) 
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IN HEATHER LAND. 


A STUDY: IN 


STILL LIFE. 


BY KATHLEEN WATSON. 


N Heather Land it was 
beautiful exceedingly a 
little time ago. Whe- 
ther it was at dawn, 

3 3 a when the great strong 

at light of day broke 
through the silver mists 

+ 7 that veiled the ever- 

3 changing sea-face, and 

“7” the hills took on a swift 
and sudden glory, and delicate invisible hands be- 
gan their summer service of painting the heather 
to brighter pink, the pale-green corn-lands to 
dusky gold, the woodlands to deep and dainty 
hues, and the treasure-laden orchards to verit- 
able temples of delight; or at noon, when the 
heat lay quivering on the fields, and the shadows 
seemed to leave the land and gather themselves 
together strangely on the sea; at twilight, when 
the radiant skies and the western world met, as 
it were, in a clasp of fire and dew; or later on 
towards dead of night, when the “ forget-me-not 
of stars” was blossoming in the heavenly mea- 
dows, and the brown and solemn moors and the 
purple spaces were washed with mystic moon- 
light—whatever time in Heather Land you went 
abroad, beauty waited on you deep and speechless, 
quickening dulled perceptions to a finer sensibility, 
inspiring sluggish brains to divine activity once 
more. 

[t is not there as in the cities, where the stories 
lie so thickly one against the other, that if we only 
knew it we tread on one at almost every step, and 
where heroism, when it happens, is mostly hushed 
and hidden, crowded out of recognition by the 
stress and sweep, the fierce onrush of new and 
other things. In Heather Land fair deeds have 
breathing-space to shine, but, as though to pre- 
serve the balance, the things of life that are 
unkind and wrong stand out with equal clearness 
in the fresh sweet light, and we look at the means 
and the extremes of conduct, at falls and failures, 
gallantry and success, and read their lessons over 
and again, as children do whose story-books are so 
few in number that they know the tales in them 
by heart, and imagine between the lines glowing 
possibilities that the authors never dreamt of. 

We were playing in the hay. From the next 
field, which sloped sharply towards our own, the 
click of the mowing machine sounded musically as 
it wound its toilsome way along the steep incline, 
while in its wake the stately grasses bowed their 
heads, and fell like wavelets breaking noiselessly 
on summer shores. The children were making a 














bird’s-nest in the hay for the baby. Then they 
made still tinier dainty yellow nests, and popped 
scarlet ladybirds inside. The air was full of their 
merriment ; the strong joy of the sun was ringing 
in their voices, dancing in their eyes. 

They would pick pieces of clover from the hedge- 
path and suck the honey from them, like the little 
busy-bees they were. They trimmed their sun- 
bonnets in the most delightful way with ferns and 
corn-flowers, and made themselves sceptres of tall 
foxgloves and the rich amber seeding grasses. 
Presently there was borne over the scented fields 
the sound of the horn of the daily coach as it sped 
along the moorland road that runs so high up in 
the world through Heather Land. As the echoing 
cali rang out and on, Mary Squire, working at the 
far-off end of the field, turned and leant for a 
moment on her hay-fork, following with her eyes 
the red splash of the postillion’s coat as it glinted 
at intervals between the larches, until at a sudden 
sharp bend in the road the whole conveyance was 
lost to sight. And at the blast of the horn, and 
the glimpse of Mary’s face with its superb patience, 
and the beautiful grave eyes that seem to see so 
far beyond the thing they look at, the story with 
all its pictures unfolded itself over the sunny 
fields. 

It began on a day when thick mists were sweep- 
ing across the moorland, blotting out the delicate 
lines which show where land, and sea, and sky melt 
into one another; and on the edge of the moor, 
the cold caress of the cloud wrapping her round, 
stood an old woman, leaning on a stick, her thin 
shawl and flimsy skirt clinging to her heavy with 
moisture, her worn face brave and bright with 
expectation. Her eyes were smarting with long 
peering through the mist, the fog was in her 
throat and a chill wind in her face, but nothing 
could daunt the soft triumph of her expression : 
all sense of personal discomfort was lost in the 
glad cheer at her heart. Jamie, her son, was 
coming home—coming home for his yearly fort- 
night’s holiday from the cashier’s desk to which 
day by day for the other fifty weeks his duty 
chained him in the heart of the vast London 
whirlpool which sucks in from the green lanes, and 
the ivied hamlets, and the wholesome moors, so 
many of its victims to whom the lust of gold is a 
stronger motive than the love of freedom, the 
jingle of the guineas a sweeter sound than the 
whispering of the wind amongst the corn, the till- 
ing of the ground and the sowing of the seed a 
lower labour than that involved in occupations 
and surroundings so pitifully called “ genteel.” 
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It was the third year of Jamie’s home-coming, 
and, as on the former occasions, his mother was 
waiting to meet him by the clump of juniper 
bushes that marked the spot where a bypath 
from their cottage, nearly a mile distant, ran into 
the high road like a streamlet into a broad river. 
Presently a muffled sound reached her, piercing 
the heavy fog, and she could distinguish the 
labouring of the four horses up the hill; then, a 
little later, she heard the pace quicken ; they had 
left the hill behind, and a long level sweep lay 
before them. In another minute they would be 
on her, and she waited to hear the gallant pace 
slacken. Smiles wreathed themselves about her 
mouth, and welcoming words were forming on her 
lips, when, lo! in a whirl of mist the coach passed 
on, and left her standing there unnoticed, her thin 
parched arms stretched out mechanically to cloud 
and space. 

3ut she had seen him, and it sufficed her— 
seen him distinctly, with his bright red shock of 
hair, so different from the ordinary commonplace 
heads of black and brown: seen him, with his 
hbroal unmistakable back turned to the old 
landmark of the juniper bushes and _ herself, 
talking gleefully to a woman form in cloak and 
hood beside him, his right arm resting in semi- 
protection around her on the back of the seat. 


J Aspe 


“Her thin parched arms stretched out mechanically to cloud and space.” 








She waited still, thinking that there must be 
some mistake: that every moment the coach 
would pull up and let her treasure down. She 
tried to call ont, but the fog seemed to have 
strangled her voice entirely ; she balanced herself 
by one of the bushes—for she was very lame --and 
waved her stick impotently, aimlessly in the air, 
while the smiles froze slowly on her face and the 
gladness at her heart. She listened to the coach 
as it thundered on through the mist, to the ring 
of the impatient hoofs against the ground, and 
when at last she fully realised that waiting would 
not bring her what she wanted, she turned her 
halting footsteps back across the moor. 

In a sad and tender retrospect she went over 
the former two occasions of Jamie’s home-coming. 
The first year there had been but little change: 
he had sprung down from the coach to greet her 
in the broad strong accents of their common race, 
and had devoured with delight the honey-scones 
she had risen so early to bake for him, and brought 
with her in case of his being hungry after the long 
drive. The second year a different order of things 
had prevailed. He was then “My Jamie, what’s 
quite the gentleman,” with his tall hat, and his 
frock-coat, and his patent-leather shoes; and he 
spoke in a strange, tight, silvery tone, almost as 
refined as that of the minister himself, and his 
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dear old mother had scarcely known whether to 
cry heartily or break out into awkward admiration 
over him, and had ended*by doing first the one 
and then the other, and so compromising herself 
hopelessly for quite a quarter of an hour in his 
filial esteem. On this occasion he had only taken 
one scone from the little basket, which he ate with 
a grand negligence, holding it delicately between 
his thumb and forefinger, appearing, as his mother 
reverently reflected, to be playing tunes in the air 
with the other fingers. Now, at the third home- 
coming, he had whirled past in the coach, all 
blind and deaf to her presence there by the 
junipers in the familiar place of meeting. 

She limped homewards, with the basket of cream 
and honey-scones on her arm. As she lifted the 
latch of the gate that opened on to the old-fashioned 
garden of mint and roses, potatoes and currant 
bushes, planted all in bright confusion side by 
side, another woman, young and very comely, ran 
swiftly down the narrow cobbled path to meet 
her. 

“ Where—where’s Jamie—hasn’t he come?” she 
asked, with quickening breath. 

“Oh yes, dear: Jamie’s right enough. I saw 
him clear and straight as ever I saw anything in 
my life. He’s only gone right on to the village 
with the coach. Them mists was that thick he 
never saw me at all, I suppose.” 

“ But you saw him ?” 

“Mary Squire, don’t you go for to think that 
my Jamie would have passed his old mother by 
in the queen’s high road without so much as 
dropping her a look as he went. Don’t you go 
for to think no such nonsense as that, mind ! ” 

“Oh! I never did, dear,” broke in the gentle 
voice of Mary Squire. “I was just wondering : 
that was all.” 

“Well, you needn’t to wonder. Now I come to 
think of it, them juniper bushes is grown so high 
that maybe they hid me right out of sight.” 

She was a very brave old woman. Her heart 
was beating sorely for the dear girl at her side, 
Jamie’s aftianced love; but when the honour of 
her son was at stake, she would have moved 
mountains to keep that honour white and un- 
defiled. Towards nightfall he came, the man 
whom two good women loved so well, though all 
the brightness and the constancy of their love was 
powerless to save him from the snare another set 
for him. He covered the long delay with the 
cheap banter and assurance which the training of 
the town provokes ; but he did not ask his mother 
if she had come to meet him, or make any pretence 
of having missed sight of her in the fog. Before 
her worn sweet face and the grave glad eyes of 
his love, he felt that there were limits that 
no effrontery could overstep. 

“ After all, there’s no place like home !” he said, 
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smiling on the two who had toiled unceasingly 
that he might leave his home, and toiled still 
that he might always have it to come back to 
should other refuge fail. But he spoke with an 
odd constraint, and in the days that followed 
belied his words without shame or thought by 
going off nearly every morning with some poor 
excuse to the fashionable little watering-town 
two or. three miles off, returning at night silent, 
spiritless, spent, to the two who loved him best. 

Waiting for his sympathetic interest were all 
the common homely things that his mother was 
wont to lay up in her memory throughout the 
year for his entertainment and delight. There 
were the bees, with their hives constructed on the 
latest plan ; the walnut-tree bearing fruit again, 
for the first time after many years; the new 
litter of little pigs ; the wood for the garden seat 
he was to make; the hams in their linen bags, 
stored up for his use in the winter by the mother 
who was convinced that no one in mighty 
London could cure hams as she could. But in- 
comprehensible as it may seem, it was the very 
homeliness of his home, its unadorned simplicity, 
its direct and rugged tenderness, which pailed on 
that erring son who was near to losing that best 
of gifts—his manliness—and whose name might 
have been written large in the Book of Snobs. 

He would compare the cosy dwelling-room, with 
its oaken settle, its spit on the wide hearth, the 
red curtain before the latticed window, the beauti- 
iul collection of old brass hanging over the high 
narrow chimney-shelf, candlesticks, ladles, sconces, 
snuffers, and snuffer trays, and the bright polished 
copper warming-pans on either side—a collection 
as rare and dainty in its way as that on the 
“silver” table of many an ancient house; he 
would compare that homely room, in which toil 
and peace seemed wedded to one another, witha 
room where cheap and gaudy fans were arranged 
in meaningless semicircles over the mantelpiece ; 
where wonderful plants, unknown to any earthly 
soil, sprang up out of china elephants and swans ; 
where flimsy drapings were festooned indiserimin- 
ately round pots, piano, photographs, door, clock, 
and window ; where there was scarcely a chair to 
sit on without fear of upsetting some enshroud- 
ing muslin cloud ; the presiding genius of all this 
uncomforting finery being a lady with an enorm- 
ous fringe, an infinitesimal waist and abnormally 
high-heeled shoes, whom Jamie, in the unguarded 
moments when he relapsed into the vernacular, 
would describe as “terrible elegant-like.” 

Then things in that unregarded little sphere 
moved swiftly on to the inevitable climax. The 
curtain may be drawn over several details of the 
tragedy in which, as in all tragedies, it is the in- 
visible elements that are most affected, the bright 
hopes crushed, the broken trust, the insulted love, 
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the heart so sick and sore. The evening before 
Jamie left, he went to Mary Squire, where she was 
tending a little calf in the byre. She lifted her 
head proudly, but she could not hinder the great 
sorrow from shining out of her solemn eyes. She 
knew that he had come to say a cruel thing 
definitely, and that he had the grace to find it 
hard to do, and she cast about in her mind how 
to make it easier for him. They had loved one 
another from childhood. 

“Well, Jamie?” she said, very kindly; then 
hesitated, finding she had got to the end of her 
resources. 

“Mary !” he answered, determined that at least 
in kindliness of tone she should not surpass him. 

Thereupon followed an awkward pause, after 
which the woman took the burden of the difficulty 
on herself, as the way of woman is, and always 
will be, doubtlessly ; though, indeed, there are 
those who will tell you that she rarely knows 
how to be entirely magnanimous. 

“You were coming to say good-bye, Jamie ; and 
maybe to say something more than just that, too. 
Well, never mind about it, dear. I know, so 
don’t trouble. We can’t all of us, as the sayin’ is, 
keep our hearts singin’ always to the same tune, 
can we? I shan’t ever think hard of you, Jamie, 
for it, ever ; so mind that. Don’t say anything 
comfortin’, dear, ’cos I won’t answer for myself if 
you do. And I must keep awful cheery-like, for 
mother’s sake. She’s that down-hearted when 
you've gone, there’s no holding her together, so 
to speak.” 

She spoke lingeringly, as one might who 
proffers love’s last gift of long forgiveness, and 
who knows that .the minutes of service for the 
loved one are drawing swiftly to their bitter end. 

“And, Jamie dear,” she added, almost fearfully, 
and still more slowly, “ next time meet her at the 
juniper bushes, wou’t you! Why, if you only 
knew it, she’s like to be starting off the night 
before, so as to be in time to meet you there !” 


Then the curtain fell, and rose again over a 
tiny mountain cottage, and quite another story, 
though still in Heather Land. Often you might 
have noticed a woman leaving her garden wicket- 
gate, and making for the moor, where for hours 
and hours, sometimes all day long, in the blinding 
summer glare, she would be gathering bilberries 
till the basket on her arm was full. She had 
a curious walk, steady, and yet uncertain, and a 
way of passing her hands over the tips of the 
heather and the bilberry stems that to the un- 
initiated might have been somewhat puzzling. 
As a matter of fact, she was stone-blind, having 
been struck so by lightning some few years 
before. And the story of her martyrdom is 
briefly this ; 
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She was a widow, with an only son, and the 
stern mother Necessity drove him from her side in 
the tiny home, and apprenticed him to a tailor in 
the little town below, by which the great sea 
sweeps, though indeed the great ships never stop 
there, but pass proudly on, like mighty monarchs 
who have no time to waste on humble folk. A 
very beautiful child he was, with amber curls and 
a chubby little face, all smiles and health and roses, 
when he started bravely off to learn his trade in 
the grey town by the sea. But there he lost the 
roses, and the smiles were mostly drowned in 
tears, like sinful things that must be washed 
away. 

For the tailor, and his wife, and their own 
rough bullying son, were very cruel to him, and 
misused him heartlessly, and would even stick 
their needles into his small tired fingers when 
these relaxed ever so slightly from their dili- 
gence. 

Alone the thought of Sunday kept him brave, 
for on that day he used to go home across the 
hills of Heather Land to see his mother. For weeks 
he scrupulously kept the tale of his complaint 
from her; being wise beyond his years, and 
knowing what his mastery of a trade would one 
day mean for her, and loving her above all things 
with passionate devotion; and it might have 
melted a heart of stone to have seen those two 
together, and watched how well each kept sad 
secrets from the other, the little son his bruises 
and neglect, and the blind mother her poverty 
and want, for she would starve in the lonely 
week that there might be plenty for the joyous 
Sabbath. 

Until on one of these evenings, just before the 
“Good-bye” time, she pushed ter hand through 
his curls and felt a hard lump on his forehead, and 
asked what indeed it meant. There was silence 
for a minute, with the sense of inward conflict 
raging somewhere ; then at last the little over- 
charged heart gave way, and the childish wrongs 
were one by one sobbed out. 

As she listened a great despair took hold of the 
mother, and icy fingers seemed to tighten at her 
heart. She would have kept him with her in the 
tiny turf-thatched cottage at any cost, but things 
had been going very sadly with her of late; and, 
if somewhat bitterly so, it is a very self-evident 
truth that where there is not enough for one, still 
less will there be enough for two. 

Suddenly, like a brilliant lightning flash spring- 
ing from the black breast of a thunder-cloud, an 
idea shot through her mind. What if she sent a 
peace-offering with her child? Surely then, she 
thought, they would deal gently with him—more 
gently than before. In fancy, her sightless eyes 
went round the humble room, and halted at the 
wooden shelf laden with crockery and old ware, 
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and flanked at either end with a tall china candle- 
stick. She lifted down the pair of them, and 
dusted them with a corner of her apron, and bade 
the little one, with many misgivings, take them 
ith him as a gift to those who had so sorely 
treated him. 

He came back to her the next Sabbath with 
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with tender flowers from her garden-plot, and 
newly baked sattron cakes and girdle scones. 

When her head ached often in the fierce glare 
beating on the open moor, she would pay no heed, 
but murmur to herself continually that every 
fresh handful plucked meant a kindlier half-hour 
for her darling. 





** As she listened, a great despair took hold of the mother.’’—p. 363. 


what were indeed glad tidings to her anxious 
heart. And week by week it happened thus, until 
at last the shelf was empty, and the room bereft of 
all its treasures for the propitiation of the task- 
masters in the town beyond. Then the hot long 
days came, and she gathered for sale the wild 
fruits of the moorland, the bilberries and the 
blackberries, knowing them all by reason of the 
marvellous unerring sense of touch and smell so 
often and so mercifully vouchsafed to the blind. 
Of what she could not sell, she would make pre- 
serves and jellies, and send them by the child, 


It chanced that this brave blind woman, who 
hid with such sweet patience the daily torture at 
her heart, had for her constant friend none other 
than Mary Squire—Mary Squire, who buried the 
best joys of life away ; who dug a grave for them 
one summer evening, and watered it with many 
tears ; but for whom in the darkness of the night, 
sweet stars of consolation often shine, when 
smilingly she thinks of them as flowers on the 
grave. But when first the darkness wrapped 
round her gentle sun-laden life, it was in watch- 
ing how that other bore a keener sorrow still, that 
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Mary learnt the beauty of long-suffering and 
trust, and saw, too, how, as one has sung— 


“Our very woes are not our own. 
But held in trust for all. 
The bitter tears that secret flow 
In solitary pain 
May freshen other lives, although 
Our barren hopes can never know 
Their fertilising rain; 
And we who work, and we who weep, 
Nor weep nor work in vain, 
If other hands our harvest reap, 
And other hearts with joy shall leap, 
To garner up our grain.” 


* * * * * * 


And now that the summer days are growing 





HE last moments in the life of any 
man who has achieved greatness 
are generally described by his 
biographers with a fulness of 
detail exceeding that which they 

bestow upon any other part 

of his career. And this is 

natural, for more reasons 
than one. We all feel instinctively that the stern 
hand of death. will tear away whatever veil may 
have concealed the man’s true character from the 
world or from himself. In that awful moment—for 
awful it must be for everyone who meets it with 
consciousness unimpaired—he will show himself 
as he really is. As the man has lived, so will he 
die. There is, indeed, a hypocrisy so deep-seated 
that even the approach of death cannot disturb it. 
But in proportion as a man has been honest with 
himself, will the true motives of his life become 
apparent at his death to those who are round 
about him. And thus the interest that is aroused 
in many people when they are told of the “last 
words” of a friend is not altogether morbid or 
unwholesome ; for it is felt that here at least is 
likely to be a sincere and true utterance of a 
human soul face to face with the life that is 
eternal, whether for weal or for woe. 

In the case of the death of our Blessed Lord, 
there were, as Christians believe, special cireum- 
stances which gave it a peculiarly awful signifi- 
cance. It was not only the death of a martyr ; it 
was the sacrifice of the Son of God. And for this 
reason it is, no doubt, that the Evangelists have 
devoted so very large a space in their brief narra- 
tives to the death of Christ. Compare the detailed 
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shorter and the blush is fading off the heather, 
while the rough gold deepens on the corn, the 
time is drawing near when Jamie should be com- 
ing home again—Jamie, who wrote in pain and 
difficulty, not long since back, a letter that went 
near to the making a man of him again. But 
this time there will be no dear lame mother to 
wait and watch by the juniper bushes as in years 
gone by. For in the white winter-time a little 
black procession threaded its way to the lonely 
burying-ground in the deep warm heart of Heather 
Land, and there, under the heavy snow, they gently 
laid Jamie’s mother down. 

Though indeed, because of this, it does not 
follow that no one will be waiting there at all. 





account of the Passion with, eg., that of so 
momentous a scene as the Nativity, or, what is 
even more remarkable, with the fragmentary 
notices of the Resurrection, and some notion will 
be obtained of the supreme place which Christ’s 
Atoning Death held in the thoughts of the first 
preachers of His Gospel. It is not, however, now 
proposed to dwell upon this aspect of the matter. 
But it is worth while to reflect on certain details 
of our Lord’s Passion which seem to help us to 
understand in some measure the way in which He 
viewed pain. The Son of God was indeed a true 
and perfect Man ; and, as in the case of every 
true man, the indications of personal character 
come out forcibly in the last few moments of His 
ministry of sorrow. The indications are not the 
less striking because the Evangelists note them 
without comment; they do not moralise about 
them, they simply tell what they know. 

In the réports of the Passion preserved for us in 
the Gospels, the last three of which, at all events, 
seem to be derived from independent sources, we 
are told that at three different times on that first 
Good Friday a draught was offered to our Lord ; 
and if we read the narratives with care we shall 
observe that these draughts were not only offered 
Him under entirely distinct circumstances, but 
that His attitude with reference to them was dis- 
tinct in each case. 

Let us take first, as most familiar, what Sc. 
John (chap. xix. 28) tells us. All things being 
now accomplished, we read, Jesus cried out in 
His agony that He was athirst ; and some of the 
soldiers in tardy mercy took pity upon the patient 
sufferer, and offered Him a draught of the sour 
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wine provided for their own use. And Jesus 
received it and, crying out, “It is finished,” bowed 
His head and breathed out His spirit. 

The physical torture had been endured; the 
Victim was offered ; the Sacrifice was complete ; 
all things were now accomplished. And thus the 
draught which would alleviate His burning thirst 
was accepted, nay, was asked for, by the Sufferer. 
For, indeed, there is no merit in enduring useless 
pain. That thirst could, we may not doubt, have 
been endured, as all else had been endured, by 
our Blessed Lord ; but there was no need for this. 
All things were accomplished. He had done that 
for which He had come. And so He no longer 
keeps back the ery, “‘I thirst.” There is a lesson 
here for us of a surety, and it is this, that pain, as 
pain, is of no moral value at all. Pain is not the 
natural and normal lot of men who were made in 
the Divine likeness. It is the consequence and 
the indication of man’s revolt against God. But 
it is a bad thing in itself, and not pleasing to Him 
who made all things in the beginning very good. 
St. Antony in the desert, St. Simeon Stylites on 
his pillar, the ancient anchorite saints in their 
squalid and miserable cells; they show us, no 
doubt, how much pain may be borne without 
flinching by the power of a living faith. But in 
their mode of life they are by no means worthy of 
imitation, for the belief which constrained them 
was that pain is in itself, and apart from its con- 
sequences, pleasing to God. And that is not true, 
and was never taught by Jesus Christ either by 
precept or example. Pain is a bad thing, a hate- 
ful thing, in God’s world, and not to be endured 
or tolerated without good reason. To suffer a 
useless pain, that had no place in the economy of 
redemption ; and it has no place in the life of 
redeemed humanity. When all things were ac- 
complished, Jesus accepted the bracing draught. 

We are not likely to be in any way perplexed 
in our own case by circumstances like this. Few 
of. us are ascetics at heart, or at all likely to 
endure more pain than we need. But yet pain, of 
a bitter sort, comes to us all. How are we to 
meet it? Let us carry our thoughts back to 
another and earlier scene at Calvary. As Jesus 
hung upon the Cross, suffering greater pains 
of body and soul than we can understand, by 
the brutal ingenuity of his guards yet another 
pain was added. “And the soldiers,” says St. 
Luke (chap. xxiii. 36), “also mocked Him, 
coming to Him, and offering Him drink, and 
saying, ‘If Thou be the King of the Jews, save 
Thyself.” This cruel mockery of treating Him 
as a King—the awful irony of which strikes us 
afresh every time we read the story—the sorry 
jest of the mock coronation, was continued even 
after He was raised on the cross. And the wine- 
cup was offered in mockery to the King who was 
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in truth in their midst, though they knew it not. 
But He endured it all in patience and sadness, 
All things were not accomplished yet. Comment 
is superfluous here. It needs not to be said that 
there are some pains of life which are not in our 
power to evade. We had best endure them in 
silence. Insult, misrepresentation, mockery ; it 
may be that these lie in our path, adding to the 
already heavy burden of life. We shall bear 
them in silence and in prayer. The cup of insult 
may be offered to us; it does not rest with us to 
say whether we shall accept or reject it. 

But we have not yet come to the third draught 
of which we spoke, and yet we have been very 
close to it. Some pain we refuse to endure, 
because it is useless; other pains it is not in our 
power to decline--we cannot escape them ; and as 
to these latter there is only the homely counsel of 
patience and faith. But the commonest pains of 
life are those which we certainly ought to endure, 
but which we could evade if we chose. It is 
in the endurance of these that the spirit of the 
true martyr displays itself. As St. Mark has 
it, “They gave Him to drink wine mingled with 
myrrh ; but He received it not” (chap. xv. 23). 
“When He had tasted thereof, He would nut 
drink,” says St. Matthew (chap. xxvii 34). Why 
not? Surely after the betrayal, the scourging. 
the mock coronation with the thorny crown, we 
might well think that the physical pain at the 
last could be of little service. The Passion had 
been endured through all its stages ; surely the 
Victim would escape the agony of the last few 
hours by taking the soothing draught—the opiate 
prepared by merciful hands according to the 
merciful custom of Jerusalem, and offered to Him 
as it was offered to every malefactor who was con- 
demned to suffer by the lingering torments of 
crucifixion. Surely the sacrifice was all but on 
the altar. That life of self-denial and pain, that 
life which had been one unceasing act of self- 
humiliation, from the Conception to the Cross, had 
run its course. Pain is a bad thing, we were 
saying. What need that any more should be 
endured? Why should the vulgar tortures of an 
agonising death be sustained, when their acuteness 
might so easily be lessened? We might so reason 
out the matter; we probably would have so 
reasoned had a like case been ours. Not so Jesus 
Christ. The cross was to be endured with full 
consciousness. The cup which His Father had 
given Him He would drain to the dregs. All 
things were not yet accomplished. Not yet could 
He say, “It is finished” And so (and it is a fact 
full of the deepest pathos) the last kind act which 
men would have done of their own free will for 
Jesus Christ whilst He was with us, He refused 
to accept. They gave Him wine to drink mingled 
with myrrh, but when He had tasted thereof and 
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had detected that it would relieve for Him the 
bitterness of His pain, He refused it. 

Philosophers have taught us that there are 
different kinds of fortitude. There is the fortitude 
which will endure without murmuring the pain 
that we cannot escape; but to endure pain which 
we may escape if we will—that is the true 
courage. This was the fortitude of the Divine 
King on the cross. He endured, because His 
work was not yet done. And perhaps, without 
too curious prying into the purpose and manner of 
the Atonement, we may see in one direction at 
least that the conquest which has been achieved 
by the Gospel of Christ would not have been 
inspired by a victim—even a Divine Viclim—un- 
conscious at the last. Who can calculate the 
number of souls which have been drawn to the 
Saviour by those seven great Words from the 
Cross? The capacity for forgiveness revealed in 
that last prayer, the tenderness of His last charge 
to St. John, the blessed words of pardon and 
peace spoken to the dying robber—we should have 
lost all these, had that cup of soothing forgetful- 
ness been accepted by Jesus Christ. No! He 
would not drink. To human eyes His work 
seemed over ; but it was not so. 

What is our lesson from this last act of self- 
denial of Jesus Christ? Is it not this, that to 
suffer pain which we may evade if we will, to 
endure unto the end, is often the most imperative 
of duties? A commonplace lesson, indeed ; but 
it is just these commonplace lessons that are 
hardest to learn. In the ordinary affairs of 
business we often see a man lose all profit of his 
toil, because he will not take the small additional 
pains which are needed to bring his machinery or 
his organisation to perfection. The same is true 
in science, it is true in art, it is true in every 
department of human activity. The French 
proverb tells us that it is the first step which 
costs ; but in truth the /ast step is as often the 
one which is critical. After long toil, effort be- 
comes enfeebled and enthusiasm wanes; and it 
is only the exceptional man who is so determined 


of purpose, and so completely master of himself, 
that he will endure the pains of labour up to the 
end. Common speech testifies to this. “It will 
do very well” is a familiar expression among us. 
And this means nothing else but that we are con- 
tent to leave our work less perfect than we might 
make it, for the sake of saving ourselves some 
small additional pains. 

Or, again, in domestic life, is it not in little acts 
of self-denial, rather than in great, that character 
most truly displays itself? It is often because a 
man or woman will not give up some trifling in- 
dulgence, will not undertake some trifling daily 
labour, that the happiness of a home is endan- 
gered. A man may have genuine affection for 
those of his household, and may deny himself 
many large luxuries for the sake of those who 
are dear to him; if he will not brook the smaller 
self-denials which every day asks for, he may lose 
the sweetest fruit of his greater labours. 

Or in the personal life of the soul, is it not by 
small decisions that the religious character is 
formed? It is perhaps in the little pains which 
we feel when we resist temptation that we 
approach most nearly to that state which St. 
Paul describes as being “crucified with Christ.” 
Our pains are not indeed comparable to His. 
Nay ! and yet we, too, must not only endure, but 
—they are His own words—“ Take up the cross.” 
What is the meaning of self-sacrifice, of self- 
restraint, of self-discipline? Is it that pain is a 
good thing in itself? Certainly not; no one 
who is not a devil-worshipper will think so. Is 
it that we cannot help it? No, for we may evade 
it if we will. But so surely as we book into 
our lives, so surely shall we perceive that there 
are ways in which we might discharge our duty 
better—better both in view of this world and 
of that which is to come—if we were less careful 
of our own unnecessary comforts, if we were 
not so afraid of pain. Better in view of this 


world, aye. and in view of the world to come: 
“For if we-suffer with Him, we shall also reign 
with Him.” 
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QUEEN’S Pipe! 
Ridiculous! 
Her Gracious 
Majesty does 
not smoke ! ” 

“No, madam, I 
did not say she 
did. Neverthe- 
2 less——” 

“Don’t call me 

madam ; I know 

~ you are going to be 

disagreeable when 

you speak to me in 
that way.” 

And Tom received 
a playful box on the 
ear. 

“T usually return a 
kiss fora blow,” he re- 
plied slyly ;““‘but-——” 

“This being the docks, and son.e labourers just 
coming round the corner, you cannot.” 

And the bright and happy girl laughed merrily. 

“Now, what about this silly old pipe?” she 
added ; “ what do you mean?” 

“Tt is—or rather, was—a place where tobacco, 
and tea, and other things that ought to have paid 
duty and had not done so, used to be burnt,” 
explained Tom. 

“Oh—h! You mean the things that people 
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THE PICTURESQUE PANURAMA OF SHIPS AND QUAY, ALBERT DOCKs, 


THE DOCKS. 
HOLMES. 


tried to smuggle in without paying the tax on 
them.” 

“Just so. But the fact is, the light Customs 
duties have stopped most of that sort of thing 
now. Any goods, however, that may be seized 
are given to public institutions, or are offered at 
Customs’ Sales, and only worthless rubbish is 
burnt.” 

“Ah, Government has grown wiser since it has 
grown older,” laughed the light-hearted girl. 

“You vould say so if you had seen the silk that 
was burnt sometimes.” 

“ Silk ! what, new silk burnt ! Oh, the wretches ! 
I don’t mind about the tobacco ; but to burn silk! 
What waste !” 

“Tt was waste,” assented Tom, gravely. “ But 
they don’t do it now.” 

“T should think not, indeed! So this is the 
Queen’s Pipe, is it? Rather a large one !” 

“Large for a pipe, but not for a kiln, Fanny. 
At all events, I have seen larger.” 

They were now standing before a round, thick, 
brick tower, which became narrower some little 
distance upward. The tower was hollow, and 
within it the goods were burnt, while the narrower 
part formed the chimney. A heap of rubbish lay 
within, ready for the kindling match, but giving 
no sign of similitude to the quantities of valuables 
which had flamed to death in its rough interior. 

“Aye, aye, many’s the Queen’s Pipe I’ve 
smoked,” exclaimed a man, laughing as he stood 
near. “I’ve sin some stuff burned there, I have ! 
But there ain’t nothin’ goin’ on now to speak of.” 
The deserted appearance of the large apartment 
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A GREAT P, AND O. STEAMER IN ALBERT DOCKS. 


in which the kiln stood illustrated the statement. 
No longer did big bales of silk or casks of tobacco 
cumber the floor waiting to be burnt ; nought but 
sweepings of warehouses or a few broken staves. 
The room was bricked off from one of the long 
ranges of sheds or warehouses, once given up to 
tobacco, but now full of bales of sheepskins, about 
which numbers of sparrows were flying. 

“We call this the Furnace Room,” said the man, 
as they came out of the apartment ; on the door 
could still be faintly seen the words, “The Kiln,” 
and the initials “ V.R.,” reminiscences of other 
days and of changed conditions. “ Yes, the baccy 
don’t come up here now,” he continued. “It’s 
took in at the docks below.” 

“Let me see; this is the London Docks,” ob- 
served Tom. 

“ Aye, this is the London,” he agreed, and after 
giving very inexplicit directions as to their way 
out, he departed to his sheepskin bales with a fee 
warming his palm. 

“Of course this is the London Docks,” ex- 
claimed “madam,” somewhat contemptuously, as 
the two strolled on. “ Are we not in London, and 
are not these the docks ?” 

“My dear,” returned Tom, slyly, “what is the 
difference between the London Docks and the 
docks of London ?” 


“Why, none, of course,” 


she was beginning im- 
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petuously, when, catching sight of the humorous 
expression on her lover’s face, she paused and 
pouted. “You are trying to make fun of me 
again,” she said. “You really are disagreeable. I 
wish you would be nice.” 

“T am,” he protested gaily. “I am very nice. 
But there is as much difference between the 
London Docks and the docks of London as there 
is between three square yards and three yards 
square.” 

“Oh, don’t let us bother about those conun- 
drums now,” she said. “ But tell me what you 
mean about these London docks. ‘they really 
make a much better trip than I thought they 
would.” 

“T am glad you enjoy it ; I thought you would,” 
said he. “You see, you cannot do better than 
trust yourself to my care.” Whereat she laughed 
a happy, contented laugh, and he continued— 

“The London Docks are one important set of 
docks, second in order of place down the river, 
while the docks of London, my sweet guesser of 
conundrums, include all the various docks.” 

“Well, there are not many of them, are there ?” 

“Not many! There are acres of them! But 
they are all tucked away behind the rive1-banks 
on the one hand, and behind the houses on the 
other, so that comparatively very few people seem 
to krow anything of them.” 
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“Well, what comes first, then ?” 

“The St. Katherine’s Docks, built by Telford 
about 1828. Its great wall—you know I pointed 
it out as we passed by--rises close to the 
approach to the new Tower Bridge. Dockland 
begins there—down by the Tower of London, we 
may say. Then come the London Docks, older 
than the St. Katherine’s, for they were built 
by Rennie about the beginning of the century, 
and were opened in 1805. The London and St. 
Katherine’s Docks were amalgamated in 1863, and 
they have a capital of nearly eleven millicns of 
money.” 

“Enormous! I wish I had some of it. And 
what comes next ?” asked Fanny. 

“Well, a little farther down are the Limehouse 
Dock, the East and West India Docks, the Mill- 
wall Dock, the Victoria, below Blackwall, and the 
Royal Albert Dock still farther down, where you 
can see some of the crack southern and eastern 
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“It is a magnificent ship.”—p. 371. 





steamers lying at home, whose names are known 
all over the world. And there the long series 
ends, hard by the gas-works at Beckton, and the 
sewage works at Barking, after which you come 
to the flat fields of Essex ; but London has not 
done with docks even then, for they appear again 
at Tilbury, opposite Gravesend, and twenty-six 
miles from London Bridge.” 

“What a long list,” sighed Fanny, pretending 
weariness. “I will never say London is poorly 
provided with docks again.” 

“But that is not all,” laughed her lover, “for 
there are some on the south side of the river: 
St. Saviour’s and the Grand Surrey Docks, about 
opposite the London, and then, lower down, the 
Commercial —-—” 

“Oh, spare me!” she cried, holding her hands 
to her ears and glancing roguishly at him. 

“T think I have about finished the list,” he 
answered, grimly humorous. “There, this is the 
Wapping basin of the London Docks.” 

“Tt is a whopping basin, if you will forgive me 
for saying so,” laughed Fanny. “Oh!” she ex- 
claimed presently, after a little lover-like talk, 
very sweet to the talkers, “ what an unpleasant 
odour !” 

“Tt is this stuff,” answered Tom, pointing to 
a quantity of material, looking something like 
brown pinky-streaked earth lying on one of 
the quays as if exposed for sale. “I wonder 
what it is.—Oh, constable, can you tell us what 
that stuff is ?” 

“That, sir,” remarked the sedate man in 
blue, “that’s hass-fattida — what they make 
pills of—doctor’s shop.” 

And with a grin he 
passed on. 

“ Asafoetida, he means,” 
laughed Tom ; “and it is 
used in medicine, I know, 
but whether in pills I 
cannot say.” 

“Perhaps pills are his 
only idea of medicine,” 
said Fanny, gaily. “Oh, 
Tom, here are more bales 
of | sheepskins. What 
quantities of them !” 

“ Yes, pretty well every 
thing is represented here. 
There is a notice that 
cocoa-weighing is going 
on up-stairs, and | ob- 
served just now that 
mohair was on show at 
the West Quay. Almost 
everything you use passes 
through the docks. They 
provide for the wants of 
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mankind—food to eat, various drinks, clothing to 
wear, timber for houses, medicine tv cure you, and 
marble for tombstones when we die.” 

“Don’t give me a lecture, Tom,” she said slyly. 
“Only I have the privilege of lecturing, you know.” 

“Yes, women have many privileges,” he 
laughed ; “but I do not envy them that one. 
Now, Fanny, how do you think that immense 
sailing-ship is being moved ?” 

“Tt is a magnificent ship,” she remarked, in 
genuine admiration of the massive and shapely 
“Its masts seem to touch the skies.” 

You must not call a 


vessel. 

“ Her masts, my dear. 
ship ‘it. ” 

“Well, this ship is certainly beautiful enough 
to be a woman,” she admitted brightly. 

“She is, in fact, beautiful enough to be Miss 
lanny——” 

“Nonsense, sir. If you talk in that silly way, 
[ shall really be cross. But now, be sensible, 
Tom, and tell me how does that ship move; she 
has no sails and no steam.” 

“Do you see that rope there, twisted round that 
capstan ?” 

“Capstan! What is that? Don’t use sailor 
words because you are at the docks, Tom.” 

“That is its right name, madam. But do you 
see that iron post there, turning round, and as it 
revolves it winds up that rope, and by the rope 
hauls the ship along? Perhaps there is another 
on the other side.” 

“What! Do you mean to say that one or two 
ropes twisted round these little capstans can draw 
these mighty ships along ?” 

“Certainly. You see, the ship is floating, and, 
when floating, a mighty mass is moved with com- 
parative ease. Then the capstan is revolved by 
hydraulic power, which is very strong, and the 
rope you see is also passed round that iron pulley 
in front, which causes it to move easier.” 

Silently they watched the mighty vessel pass 
slowly and quietly through the narrow passage 
from one dock basin to another. She was hauled, 
checked, and guided by a few ropes. 

There was no noise and no bustle. Everything 
seemed to proceed by clockwork, with an occa- 
sional order from the captain or answering shout 
from the men. On she moved, calm, slow, and 
stately. 

“Only just wide enough,” remarked Tom, “the 
iron sides of the ship grazed the stone of the 
passage-way.” 

“Tron sides!” exclaimed Fanny. 
mean that that ship is built of iron ?” 

“Undoubtedly—of iron or steel; and if you go 
near enough you will see that it is so. Whata 
number of these gigantic sailing ships are in the 
docks to-day! Steam has certainly not swept 
sails from the ocean,” 


“Do you 


“You are right there, sir,” exclaimed an official 
standing near. “And some of the sailing ships 
have four or five masts and an enormous spread of 
canvas. Some of them have over 50,000 square 
feet of sail.” 

“That is space for the wind to catch.” 

“ Aye, and it sweeps them along pretty fast. 
Most of the big sailing ships trade between London 
and the Australian colonies. They are some of 
the finest sailing ships in the world.” 

“Ask him if he knows what difference the 
dock strike has made to the labourers ?” whispered 
Fanny. 

“Much better for some of the men,” he 
answered ; “but the casual hand—the loafer—is 
almost wiped out.” 

“That is bad for the loafer.” 

“Yes; but better men get more regular and 
steady work and better wages. Many men get 
over thirty shillings a week, and some others from 
twenty-four to thirty.” 

“Much better for their wives and families,” 
remarked Fanny. 

“And what about the loafers?” asked Tom. 
“The men, I mean, who used to earn a few 
shillings now and then ; what do they du?” 

“Get employment elsewhere, I hope. Some, 
perhaps, have drifted to the workhouse ; others, 
perhaps, are helped by friends. But we have now 
four classes of labourers. There are first the 
permanent hands ; they get twenty-four shillings 
a week and extras—what may be called a bonus— 
for good work, that often brings the wage to over 
thirty shillings. Then we have List A, who are, in 
fact, weekly servants; they receive payment like 
the last, and men in neither of these two classes 
wait at the taking-on gate, but they walk in 
straight to the warehouses where they are engaged. 
Their regulation time is forty-eight hours a week. 

“But then there is the B list ; these men wait 
in the taking-on yard, and a preference is given to 
them when they are required. They get their 
sixpence an hour, with a minimum of four hours’ 
work, or two shillings ; while, lastly, there is the 
C list : these are the old casuals, and they are 
almost wiped out. They are only employed 
at the large departments, or where there is a 
pressure of work.” 

“Then the position has much improved for the 
men ?” 

“No doubt of it, for the steady and industrions 
labourers who get on the first lists; but the old 
casual, I say, is largely played out. Nearly all 
ships now are actually unloaded by cranes. 
Goods are whipped out of the holds by hydraulic 
power on to the quay, and one man can work the 
crane, instead of six or seven, who used to work 
the old ‘ wheels’ that used to lug out the goods. 
But, remember, in those days a man would perhaps 
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only get half a crown a day instead of four shil- 
lings as now.” 

“A change for the better.” 

“ Aye, indeed. And there are other changes 
also. Why! I can remember the time when it 
was not safe for you to go down Ratcliff Highway. 
It was only safe for a sailor with money, and for 
him only up to a point.” 

“Till his money was gone, I suppose ?” 

“Aye, aye. But now Ratcliff is quite safe and 
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once, and if so, they advance them the money to 
go. A ship may not be paid off till two or three 
days after actual arrival in port. It is a question 
of accounts, and each man may have to receive 
£30 or £40 of accumulated wages ; and so Jack 
used to fall into the hands of the crimps and 
land-sharks.” 

“Crimps ?” exclaimed Fanny, interrogatively. 

“Yes ; a crimp often keeps a sailors’ boarding- 
house, and he would meet Jack ashore and offer 
him hospitality until he got his money, and used 
to make him drunk; then, when 
Jack was paid, Mister Crimp would 
send in a big bill, and, in short, 











used to fleece him right and left of 
all he had—even of his clothes if 
possible.” 

“What an abominable shame!” 

“ Aye, itis. But, as I 
say, there is a vast im- 
provement. Seamen use 
that Sailors’ Home in 
Well Street most exten- 
sively. They can board 
and lodge there at a 
moderate price, and find 
comfort and recreation, 
and also banking and 
post-office arrangements. 
Aye, the Sailors’ Home 
and the various regu- 
lations of the Board 
of Trade have worked 
wonders.” 
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ENTRANCE TO THE LONDON DOCKS, 
WAPPING BASIN, 


quiet in comparison. Aye, and the murders that 
used to be committed—on sailors, I suppose for 
their money! Why, when the Shadwell new basin 
was built, they found a lot of skeletons of men 
that had been put away.” 

“ And what has made the change ?” 

“The Midge System largely.” 

“The what ?” 

“Have you not heard of the Midge System? 
Well, it is the popular name for the beneficial 
arrangements of the Board of Trade for seamen, 
to which we may add the Sailors’ Home in Well 
Street, London Docks.” 

“But why called the Midge System ?” 

“Oh,” laughed the official, “the Midge is the 
name of the Board of Trade launch that meets the 
incoming ships. The officers on the Midge ask if 
any of the men would like to be sent home at 







“Then the seamen 
make great use of the Board of Trade regulations 
as to their wages ?” 

“ Aye, they do. Why, a year or two ago, over 
£80,000 was deposited in the Sailors’ Savings 
Bank ; merchant sailors sent over £428,000 by the 
Seamen’s Money Orders; and, in the same year, 
the Board of Trade, at the request of 17,299 
sailors, sent £189,333 of sailors’ wages to their 
homes, thus saving it from falling into the 
thievish hands of the crimps. So, you see, Jack 
makes use of the Midge.” 

“And there are missions to seamen, and sea- 
men’s institutes, are there not?” asked Fanny. 

“Oh, yes. Seamen’s institutes have been 
opened in many ports, and a large one has just 


been built in the East India Dock Road at 
Poplar. The ground alone, they tell me, cost 
£4,000.” 


“Tt is a large affair, then ?” 

“Tt will accommodate 500 sailors; and there 
are class-rooms for navigation, ambulance, and 
temperance lectures, with rooms for apprentices 
and officers, and likewise a big coffee-bar. They 
show off lantern entertainments there sometimes, 
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and they will build a Seamen’s Church, I’m told, 
as svon as they have the money. Altogether the 
cost is near upon £13,000. They also have had a 
branch seamen’s institute opened in Well Street, 
London Docks, for some months, and many 
sailors seem to use it. Then, of course, there is 
the work of the British and Foreign Sailors’ 
Society, which has institutes, homes, floating 
libraries, and missionaries. It has, I am told, 
ninety-four stations at home and abroad. So you 
see, Jack has people to look after him. But the 


ls 
wea 
I, 
PN old man once 
quaintly remarked 
that although his 
acquaintances 
would fill a 
church, his real 
friends could be 
packed into a 
pulpit. Too 
many so-called friends 
are like London omni- 
buses, hailing us in 
fine weather and 
When, however, we have 





shunning us in wet. 
found a friend who is always the same, who 
knows the best and the worst of us, and who 
loves us in spite of our faults—then we have got 
a treasure indeed. 

A good friend brings out our best and makes us 


do what we can. He will not lead us into temp- 
tation, but will try to guard us from it. He is 
never jealous, but is ever ready to rejoice in our 
prosperity and condole with our sorrows. Nor is 
he afraid to pull us up when we are going wrong. 
The ideal friend we are thinking of will have the 
courage to act as did the great Duke of Welling- 
ton in the following anecdote. When Sir Charles 
Napier was brooding over ill-treatment which he 
thought he had received from the Lords of the 
India House, he called upon the Duke of Welling- 
ton. The Duke was sitting at his study fire. Sir 
Charles soon spoke of his grievances, and said that 
he had been writing a letter to the Directors. 
“Got the letter?” asked the Duke, and held out 
his hand for it.—“ Here it is.” Wellington took 
it and read it steadily through. “Got a copy?” 
“No.”—“Sure you haven’t got a copy ?”—“ That 
is the only copy.”—“ Foolish letter—very foolish 
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Lua.d ot Trade regulations as to the payment of 
his wages have been very beneficial.” 

“A remarkable instance of the good accom- 
plished by the intervention of a ‘ Government 
Department,’” said Tom. 

“ Does it always accomplish good ?” asked Fanny. 

“Suppose we discuss the question over a snug 
little dinner?” replied Tom. “ That is, if you have 
seen enough of this picturesque panorama of ship 
and quay, and bales of goods from all parts of 
the world.” 





AND LOVERS. 


letter!” and the document fell from the Duke’s 
hand into the fire. 

In one respect friendship is above blood-relation- 
ship. I cannot help having relations, but I choose 
my friends. If my chosen friend is great, I am 
great ; for to make a friend of one truly great we 
must be capable of appreciating greatness. 

Nothing dignifies and smoothes the ordinary 
affairs of life so much as friendship. When it 
exists between mistress and maid the servant 
difficulty disappears. The Queen’s subjects are 
loyal to her because they know that she is a good 
friend to them. If a parent and child are not 
friends, the parent is a despot and the child a 
slave. What can we call married life without 
friendship but joint-stock housekeeping or worse ? 
Passion is not love; and when the respect which 
is implied in friendship ceases, indifference, con- 
tempt, and quarrelling begin. This leads us to 
the second part of our subject—ideal lovers. 

There are those who never seem to think that 
love has a sacred and a serious side, that it is more 
than “a modern fair one’s jest,” more than a fit 
subject of banter and fun. It is not so, however, 
with thoughtful people. They appreciate the 
beauty and understand the immense importance 
of falling in love. When our Queen was going to 
be married, her subjects were delighted because 
it was a love-match. “It is this which makes 
your Majesty’s marriage so popular,” said Lord 
Melbourne. 

Drinking toasts is a stupid custom ; but there is 
one which always seems to me to be excusable, 
and that is the toast to “ Sweethearts and Wives,” 
which is often drunk by sailors and soldiers when 
away from home at Christmas-time. The word 


“sweetheart ” is a beautifully expressive one, and 
is associated with the best feelings of our nature 
When a 


and with the brightest period of life. 
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young man falls in love, his heart is put to school ; 
and our hearts want schooling even more than our 
heads. 
“You love? That’s high as you shall go; 
For ’tis as true as Gospel text, 
Not noble then is never so, 

Hither in this world or the next.” 
“Believe me,” says Ruskin, addressing girls, “the 
whole course and character of your lovers’ lives 
may be in your hands; what you would have them 
be they shall ke, if you not only desire to have 
them so, but deserve to have them so.” 

A mah who was competing for a Government 
appointment was observed at the examination now 
and then to take something from his pocket, 
Whenever a stiff bit of work was reached out came 
this mysterious something. An examiner sus- 
pected that he was copying, and asked to see what 
he had inhis hand. The man blushed, and showed 
the portrait of the girl who was to become his 
wife if he gained the appointment. He was getting 
inspiration from her sweet face. This is an illus- 
tration of the power of love to urge us to be and 
to do our best. 

If, now, it be asked why people fall in love, or, 
as Shakespeare puts it— 

“Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head?” 
we reply this “fancy” or love (for that is what the 
word here means) is bred or produced, not in the 
head, where we calculate and make a bargain, but 
in the heart, where we feel and adinire. 

A young man is drawn to a girl the first time he 
meets her. He says that he is not a marrying 
man, but that if he were he would choose this girl, 
And when he does marry her (the fate of those 
who say they are not marrying men) people remark 
—“T never could see what Mr. So-and-so saw in 
Miss So-and-so.” They could not see what the 
attraction was, and the young man himself could 
not understand it ; but it was nature, or, rather, 
“God, the best Maker of marriages,” speaking to 
him in his strongest instincts, and saying, “ Marry 
her, for she is the complement or completion of 
your nature, and you will be happy; refuse her 
for the sake of another with more money or more 
influential friends, and your marriage will be a 
failure.” An old rustic once said, “If everyone 
had been of my mind, everyone would have wanted 
io marry my old woman.” A friend replied, “If 
everyone had been of my mind, no one would have 
wanted to marry her.” So it is that each eye 
forms its own idea of beauty, which is a capital 
provision of nature for some of us, who otherwise 
could not have married at all. 

Weare, then, very far from accepting the position 
of Count Tolstoi, that love should have nothing to 
do with marriage ; but, on the other hand, we do 
not believe that there is a fate which compels 
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people to marry without regard to character, 
health, means of support, or any other sane con- 
sideration. It seems to us that though it may be 
difficult to fallin love with the right person, it is 
seldom or never impossible to fall out of love with 
the wrong one ; and he or she who may especially 
be called the wrong person is one who is wrong in 
character. 

On one occasion an Irish magistrate asked a 
prisoner before him if he was married. “ No.”— 
“Then,” said the magistrate, “it’s a fine thing for 
your wife.” A private in the army recently sent 
a letter to his sweetheart, closing with—* May 
Heaven cherish and keep you from yours truly, 
John Williams.” It is a fine thing for a young 
girl to be kept from marrying a man who would 
have ill-treated and corrupted her. 

Maid, choosing man, remember this, 
You take his nature with his name ; 
Ask, too, what his religion is, 
For you will soon be of the same 

“ When I marry,” said a budding schoolgirl, “ it 
must be toa large, tall, handsome man whom every- 
body admires.”—“ There’s where youre wrong,” 
said her elder and more practical sister. “ You 
would have much less trouble in watching a less 
good-looking man, and would enjoy a great deal 
more of his society.” 

In the trials and perplexities that await even 
ideal lovers when they marry, it will be impossible 
to exercise self-control and help each other as they 
ought if they are uninfluenced by God’s grace. 

Some terrible diseases are hereditary. Deliber- 
ately to marry where these are known to exist 
is worse than folly. It is well that a healthy 
opinion is arising which will not admit “falling in 
love” as a justification for such unholy alliances. 

It is said that matrimony is going out of fashion 
and becoming unpopular; but in the present 
writer’s circle of acquaintances this is certainly 
not the case. The sort of marriages which he 
hopes and believes are becoming less common are 
the marriages of very young people on “ nothing a 
week, and that certain—very!” Young men (even 
some curates) are beginning to see that it is a poor 
proof of love to marry a girl and give her no better 
nourishment than a kiss and a glass of water. At 
the same time, there is some truth in the saying 
that what will keep one will keep two. Show me 
one couple who are unhappy merely on account of 
their limited circumstances, and I will show you 
ten who are wretched from other circumstances. 

Certainly we have little sympathy with bachelors 
who, although they have enough money, have not 
enough courage to become Benedicks. Of course, 
you cannot keep a wife on a small income if you 
smoke expensive cigars and give a brandy-and- 
soda to every idle person who claps you upon the 
back and calls you “old man.” And if you have 
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a slender income, you must marry a young woman 
with a small waste—not one who has made her 
waist small with health-destroying corsets, but 
one who can house-keep with the least possible 
amount of waste. 

And a little waiting may do our ideal lovers no 
harm, but much good. Why should they desire 
to be grandparents at forty or fifty? Some hearts 
are like fruit, all the better for keeping. Then 
the engagement time is such a very happy one 
that it is a pity to end it quickly. 

It is related in the biography of Charles Kingsley 
that a friend one day went to his curate’s lodgings 
and found him jumping in and out of a port- 
manteau he was packing, shouting—“ I am engaged 
—I am engaged, and am off to see her!” When 
aman becomes engaged to a girl he establishes a 
protectorate. The wedding is annexation. In 
every thought, word, and deed, the ideal lover 
remembers that he is a protector, and bound as 
such to be chivalrous and pure. Even if the lady 
to whom he is engaged were not as discreet as 
she should be, it would be his part to protect her 
from herself. 

Unsympathetie people often wonder what lovers 
find to say during the hundreds and thousands of 
hours they spend in each other’s company. Con- 
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sider, however, that they have to tell the history 
of their past lives, their present feelings, and their 
future hopes. And the more candid they are 
towards each other, the better. 

To keep back part of the confidence and have 
secrets apart from each other is to endanger the 
happiness of their marriage. Ideal lovers are as 
honest as was the famous Dr. Johnson and the 
widow, Mrs. Porter, when they were courting. 
The great lexicographer told her plainly that he 
was of humble extraction, that he had no money, 
and that one of his uncles had been hanged. The 
sensible woman responded that she had no more 
money than he, and that though none of her rela- 
tives had been hanged, she had several who ought 
to be / 

When taking delightful walks on sweet summer 
evenings, ideal lovers build castles in the air. 
Some of these may reach to Heaven, for they may 
be the beginning of mutual work and mutual 
improvement that will fit the happy pair, after a 
useful life here, for the more perfect one beyond. 
And so we wish our ideal lovers the best things in 
words which Philip Henry used to address to his 
newly married friends—“ Others wish you all 
happiness. J wish you all holiness, and then 
there is no doubt but you will have all happiness.” 
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A LONDON STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “COLONEL KIT,” “ 


= N one of those old London church- . 


yards that have of late been 
transformed into pleasant 
resting-places for the living, 
instead of being left in grue- 
some neglect to their dead 
occupants, some children were 
playing, one bright spring 
morning. It was school-time, 
and they had it almost to 
themselves. There were four 
of them, though at first it was not easy to see more 
than three, but in a sunny corner there was lying a 
bundle which received a good deal of attention, being 
patted and turned about by the other children in a way 
that showed it to bea baby. It slept quietly enough, 
and after a time the small guardians relaxed their 
watchfulness, and, becoming absorbed in their play, 
wandered a little further off. The eldest of the party, 
a thin ragged little urchin of about six, had succeeded 
in getting his soldiers—two small girls, who looked 
scarcely three and four years old—into good order, 
when he received a sounding box on the ear which 
knocked him backwards. 








MISS PINKERTON’S DOORSTEP,” ETC. 


“You ’ve been and left that precious child,” said an 
irate voice; “I’m downright ashamed of you, Jerry 
Goff; you'll just take six handers when you get 
home.” 

Jerry dug his dirty little knuckles into his eyes. 
“He ain’t been left long, ‘deed Pol-y-an—ain’t I 
been looking after him constant till just now? 
Didn't you see me, Linder and Loo?” 

The little girls, thus appealed to, nodded solemnly. 

“He'll have to take his handers, anyhow, ‘cause he 
wasn’t minding Lovely when I see him,” said 
Pol-y-an, otherwise Poly Ann, and Jerry sniffed 
apprehensively. 

By this time a loud roar testified to baby’s awaken- 
ing, and Polly Ann lifted him in her thin little arms. 
and carried him to a seat, where she pacified him by 
giving him a crust to suck. 

“ Ain't we to have no dinner, Pol-y-an?” asked 
Jerry, in a meek, conciliatory voice. 

‘We 've got a splendid dinner,” answered his sister, 
raising an end of her shawl, and showing a paper-bag 
full of broken cakes and biscuits ; “ I’ve been doing 
some business for Mr. Housman, and he give me all 
these.” 
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The children gave a cry of delight, and crowded 
round their sister, who divided the scraps impartially, 
only saving the softest pieces for baby. 

“ Ain't you going to have none?” asked Linder. 

“T had something at Mr. Housman’s,” Polly Ann 
told her; but she did not say that the “ something ” 
had been only a crust of bread. 

“ We’ve had the jolliest dinner,” announced Jerry, 
by way of grace after meat. 

Baby kicked out his feet, and clawed at Linder’s 
hair. 

“Ain’t he the very nicest baby?” the little girl 
said, though the tugging brought tears into her eyes. 
“ Pol-y-an, ain’t he the very splendidest baby that 
ever was!” 

Polly Ann shook her head a little sorrowfully. 

“ He’s just the very nicest, my own precious Lovely, 
but I wish he could have pretty frocks and things. 
Shall I tell you about a baby I’ve seen to-day ?” 

CO sen.” 

They came as close to her as they could; her 
stories of what she had seen were indeed a treat, 
and in her ten years poor little Polly Ann Goff had 
managed to see a good deal. 

Children from school came into the garden, played 
a little, then went home to their dinners ; but after- 
noon school was nearly over before the small family 
left the garden; then, with baby in her arms, Loo 
clinging to her skirts, and Jerry and Linder close 
behind, Polly Ann piloted her charges across busy 
roads, and in and out various streets, till they 
reached a blind alley, and paused at the last door on 
the left. 

Polly Ann took a key from her pocket, opened the 
door, and they all stumbled up-stairs into a tiny room, 
that seemed to have got into its place by mistake. 
It was lighter than might have been expected ; for one 
end had once all been glass, and though many of the 
panes were broken and stuffed up with rags, and most 
of the others were grimed with dirt, it had advant- 
ages in the way of light and air, even if they 
were balanced by disadvantages in draught and cold. 

Such a strange little room it was—of no particular 
shape, and with scarcely any furniture ; the remnants 
of mattresses lay in one corner, in the tiny rusty 
grate lay a lidless kettle, a broken-handled saucepan, 
and a wire toasting-fork ; these, with two or three 
boxes and a pail, were all that could be noticed at 
first. 

Polly Ann put the baby on the “bed,” went to 
a corner and brought out a cane, Jerry all the time 
eyeing her sullenly, but when bidden to hold out his 
hand he did so at once, and took his “ handers” sub- 
missively. 

Late that night, after Polly Ann had put the children 
to bed, and was doing something mysterious to an 
ancient-looking garment, she heard a sob from the 
corner. 

“Why, Jerry, tain’t never you!” she exclaimed ; 
then said almost tenderly, “ Did I hurt ye so much?” 

Jerry rolled over and looked at her. 

“T ain’t going to take it much longer, Pol-y-an,” 
he said; “I hadn’t done no harm, and other chaps 
about here wouldn't stand it.” 
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“Oh, Jerry, you promised,” cried Polly Ann. 

“TI most forget all about it,” Jerry muttered. 

“O Jerry, and ‘tain’t more ’n six months back you 
promised mother you’d always do what I told you, 
and, Jerry, I ain’t never told you this yet’’—Polly 
Ann spoke so impressively that Jerry listened atten- 
tively—** When mother knew she were going, she told 
me to try to keep you all from the ’Ouse, and I was 
to be sure not to let you be like the other boys about 
here ; and now you want to be, and Linder and Loo, 
and Lovely, ‘ull all be led wrong.” Polly Ann broke 
down and sobbed. 

Jerry was awed. “Don’t, Pol-y-an,” he implored ; 
“don’t cry, and you shall give me ten dozen handers.” 

Polly Ann shook her head. “I shan’t give you no 
more,” she said, and kept her word ; but Jerry was 
not ruined, and became even more careful under the 
milder rule. 

“ Pol-y-an, I wish I could work,” Jerry said later 
on, as he sat on the floor with his head in his sister's 
lap; “I could go out and sell things.” 

“And who’d look after Linder, and Loo, and 
Lovely? No, Jerry, wait till you’re a year or two 
older; you're a real help to me, when you’re careful, 
with the children.” 

Six months before. the hard-worked widow, Mrs. 
Goff, had ended her days in that house. Perhaps she 
had grown to leave so much to Polly Ann. that she 
had really forgotten her age; but she begged the 
child to do all she could to keep her brothers and 
sisters out of the Workhouse. The rest of the dwellers 
in the house heard of and applauded the charge, and 
made various offers of help, and the landlady—a poor 
drunkard—said the children might live in that old 
glass-room rent free; an old cobbler, who had the 
ground-floor front rooms, kept them supplied with 
light, and they had managed somehow. Polly Ann 
ran errands, and did various things; the neighbours 
took care that the School-Board officer should not 
know of them, and the little family clung together 


’ affectionately, loyal to the small elder sister who did 


so much for them. 
* * * * * * 

“ Jerry,” said Polly Ann feebly, “ you'll have to see 
if you can’t do for Mr. Housman to-day ; I’m that 
tired I can’t hardly drag myself about.” 

“OQ Pol-y-an,” Jerry cried, “ you ain't never going 
after mother? You look just like her.” 
Polly Ann shook her head with 

vigour. 

“No, I don’t think so—you children can’t never 
spare me ; but, Jerry, you be a good boy and do your 
best, won’t you?” 

“*Course,” Jerry answered briefly. ‘“ But, Pol-y-an, 
you go and sit in the garden ; I'll carry Lovely ; and 
the little uns won't make such a racket there.” 

Polly Ann felt too ill to make any objections; and, 
indeed, the air of the garden would be pleasant to 
her ; so Jerry staggered along under Lovely’s weight, 
and saw them all settled on a comfortable seat, before 
he departed. 

It was a lovely summer day. The little churchyard 
garden had been made bright with flowers, which 
grew with sturdy cheerfulness ; and the old church 
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tower looked protectingly down on the little waifs 
who came there so often. Polly Ann leaned back, 
enjoying the quiet and sunshine and holding Lovely, 
who gurgled to himself and played with his little 
pare toes. Jerry, coming back suddenly, startled his 
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gentleman had been watching them interestedly. He 
had started up on seeing baby’s mishap, but resumed 
his seat as he saw there was no harm done. Now he 
followed Jerry, and made the boy jump by placing his 
hand on his shoulder when they were outside the gate. 








‘Ethel Lawson kissed the worn little face.”’—p. 378. 


sister from the drowsiness which had overcome her ; 
and, as baby made a sudden movement, she let him fall 
to the ground. 

“O Lovely, Lovely,” she 
roused, “ what have I done?” 

But baby was not much hurt; he cried a little, but 
was comforted by the united exertions of his sisters 
and brother—for Linder and Loo came running up at 
hearing his lamentations. 

Jerry looked scared. 

“You ain’t never done that before, Pol-y-an,” he 
said. 

“Just you go back, young Jerry,” Polly Ann said 
fiercely—too ill and miserable not to be cross. 

From a seat a little behind the children an elderly 


cried out, thoroughly 


Jerry started round, on the defensive, at once, but 
the kind shrewd face disarmed him. 

“Sonny,” said the stranger, whose slight accent 
showed him to be an American, “what was that you 
called your sister just now—Apollyon ?” 

Jerry nodded, still a little suspicious. 

“Most extraordinary,” said the stranger, half to 
himself ; “is it possible that that can be used as a 
name among the English lower orders? and for a girl, 
too—most extraordinary !” 

Jerry moved impatiently under the detaining hand. 

“Don’t hurry, sonny ; I’m coming your way,” the 
gentleman said ; and the queer pair walked on talking. 

Polly Ann was very funny, Jerry thought, when he 
got home that evening. She sat in a corner, with her 
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head on a box and her arm round Lovely, thouch that 
seemed to be from habit, for she took very little 
notice of him. 

“ Pol-y-an,” Jerry said, his sharp little face screwed 
into one knot of anxiety, “ p’rhaps there’s a some ’un 
coming to see you.” 

“Who?” asked Polly Ann listlessly ; then rousing. 
“Jerry Goff, if you let them Work’us men come after 
us, I won’t never forgive you.” 

“’T ain’t none of them,” Jerry whimpered, but Polly 
Ann seemed to be half asleep again. 

Jerry dared not go out next day—Polly Ann could 
not raise her head; and when he went in search of the 
landlady, he found her helpless from drink. The old 
cobbler had gone out for all day, and there was no one 
else he felt he could consult. 

That was a very miserable day ; Linder and Loo had 
nc heart to play, but they tried to keep Lovely amused, 
and were now and then called to order with feeble 
sharpness by Polly Ann. Jerry busied himself in 
various ways, but his poor little heart was sick with 
anxiety as he watched his sister. 

“Jerry,” said Linder, coming back from an excur- 
sion to the banisters, over which she had been peeping, 
“ there's a lady coming up-stairs.” 

For one moment hope leaped into Jerry’s eyes, then 
he shook his head. 

“She ain’t coming here,”? he muttered despairingly. 

“She is—she is,” cried Linder. “O Jerry, such a 
splendid lady!” 

And in another moment the splendid lady was 
among them. She was richly dressed, young, and 
beautiful ; yet her face was made far more beautiful 
by the divine pity in it. 

“O you poor darlings,” she cried, and was on the 
floor, with her arms round Polly Ann. 

That small maiden opened her weary eyes, and 
looked at the visitor, without speaking. 

“My poor pet,’ and Ethel Lanson kissed the worn 
little face. while tears rained down her own. 

“O lady,” Polly Ann said with an effort, “don’t 
let them go to the ‘Ouse; take care of them.” 

“That I will, and of you, too,” said Ethel heartily ; 
“vou’re all coming right away into the country, with 
me; won't you like that?” 

Sut Polly Ann’s eyes had closed again. 

* * * * * * 

Polly Ann was lying on a little white and pink bed, 
in a white and pink room, whose French windows 
were wide open to country sights and sounds. Rich, 


’ 


generous Ethel Lanson had had her own way about 
the poor children ; she was an orphan, an American, 
travelling in Europe with her guardian, Mr. Stedman, 
for pleasure ; and here she had found her work. 

Polly Ann’s children were all at play on the lawn 
in her sight, and the little mother’s eyes were full of 
content and happy pride. How sweet Lovely looked in 
his white frock and red ribbons; what dear little 
maids Linder and Loo looked in their pink cottons, 
and Jerry in his sailor suit! Oh, it was almost too 
much happiness ! 

“Jerry ’s a bit masterful,” Polly Ann was say- 
ing weakly, “but a better meaning boy don’t live; 
Linder and Loo ain’t been a bit of trouble, but my 
Lovely” There were no words for him. 

“My dear, don’t you ever want to go with them?” 
asked Ethel falteringly. She did not know whether 
the child had realised the approaching great change 
for herself. 

Polly Ann looked at her solemnly. 

“T’d like to have been with them, but I’m too tired 
to mind much; you'll look after them, miss?” 

“T will, indeed,” Ethel promised ; * but, Polly Ann, 
do you ever think about going to the Lord Jesus?” 

A very sweet smile came into the thin face. 

“I’ve been so took up with minding the children, 
that I ain’t had time to think much; somehow I 
think He ’ll ’scuse me—don’t you, miss?” 

““O Polly Ann, I do indeed; I wish I had only 
been half as good as you,” Ethel sobbed. 

Polly Ann looked at her wonderingly, and stroked 
the soft hair that lay on the pillow beside her. 

“ And how is my little Apollyon?” asked Mr. Sted- 
man, coming in cheerfully; he had discovered his 
mistake in the name, but still called her by it. 

“So happy,” said Polly Ann, smiling up at him 
with misty, joyful eyes ; “ we’ve been talking of what 
the children will do when they get to your country.” 

“Jerry will be a farmer, I think,” said Mr. Sted- 
man, holding one of the little hands in his; “and 
Linder and Loo will marry kind, rich men ; and Lovely 
will be a great inventor ; and they ‘ll often talk about 
their dear sister.” : 

Polly Ann laughed contentedly. 

“T’d like to kiss them all before I go to sleep,” she said. 

And the little ones, for whom she had done so 
much, were called in. Lovely was put on the bed 
beside her, where he cooed with delight as he patted 
her cheeks; and Jerry, Linder, and Loo gave her 
loving kisses before she went to sleep. 
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SOME LAST WORDS OF MONARCHS. 


BY J. T. 


N Emperor should die 
standing upright!” 
exclaimed Vespasian, 
and expired in the 

arms of the attendants 
who attempted to raise 
him; while * These are the 
works of mournful war” 
was repeated in his last 
moments by Marcus Aure- 
lius Antoninus. 

Fighting on Bosworth 

Field, Richard III. called 

out —*“*I am the King 

of England; I will not 

j budge a foot!” and fall- 

ing, overwhelmed by numbers. cried, ‘Treason ! 

Treason!” The gentle boy, Edward VI., exclaimed 

at the end—“TI faint, Lord; have mercy on me! 

Receive my soul!” Bowing her head on the grim 

block in Fotheringay Castle, Mary Queen of Scots 

said simply—“ Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend 
my spirit.” Charles I., when before a similar axe, 
said to the executioner—“ When I put out my hands 
this way, then——” and imagining that the man 
was about to strike, he exclaimed—‘ Wait for the 
sign.” This was after the historic “‘ Remember,” 
addressed to Bishop Juxon. When the last night 
came for Oliver Cromwell, he repeated several times— 

“God is good!” and when those by him tried to 

persuade him to drink and sleep, he replied - “It is 

not my design to drink or to sleep ; but my design is 
to make what haste I can to be gone.” 

It seems almost a coincidence that the last utter- 
ances of Charles IT. were an apology to his attendants 
that he was so long dying, and hoping that the 
twouble he was causing them would soon be over. 
William of Orange asked—‘ Can this last long?” but 
his last word was the name of an old friend. The 
last hours of Anne were clouded in delirium, but until 
speech left her she called out repeatedly —* Oh, my 
brother! My dear brother! What will become of 
you!” 

Hastening to Osnaburg, George I. was seized with 
apoplexy, and repeatedly called out the name of his 
destination, but expired before reaching there. To a 
companion by his bedside George IV. called out— 
“My boy, this is death!” and ten years later his 
brother, William IV., in taking leave of the Arch- 
bishop, said—* Believe me, I am a religious man!” 

That our Queen was always in the thoughts of her 
beloved husband is proved by his last utterance, when 
he affectionately called her “Good little wife!” 

Of the kings and queens of France, perhaps none 
has left a worse memory than Charles IX., in con- 
sequence of the infamous massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
He, on his death-bed, was attended by a Huguenot 
nurse, to whom he is said to have exclaimed—“ Ah! 
my nurse, my dear, my nurse, how much blood and 
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how many murders! Ah! what wicked counsel I 
have had! O my God, pardon me, and have mercy 
upon me, if it please Thee! I know not where I am, 
so perplexed and agitated do they make me. What 
will become of all this? What will become of me? 
What shall Ido? Iam lost; I feel it well!” When 
the dagger gave Henry III. his fatal wound, he cried 
—‘‘Ah! the wicked monk, he has killed me; kill 
him!” Some hours later he died, repeating the 
Miserere. When Henry IV. also fell before an 
assassin’s knife, he had only time to exclaim—*“I am 
wounded! It is nothing!” before his life left him. 
In his last moments Louis XIII. said—‘* There come 
to me thoughts that torment me!” The Grand 
Monarque Louis XIV. repeated’ several times before 
the power of speech left him—“ Nune et in hora 
mortis.” (* And now in the hour of death.”) His 
last words were—O my God, come to my aid, hasten 
to help me!” Standing on the scaffold before the 
guillotine, Louis XVI. declared—*I die innocent of 
all the crimes imputed to me! I forgive the authors 
of my death, and I pray God that the blood they are 
going to shed may never fall on France.” Mounting 
the same bloody platform so shortly after, the gentle, 
brave Marie Antoinette happpened to step accidentally 
on her executioner’s foot, and said—*I beg your 
pardon, monsieur : I did not do iton purpose!” Their 
equally unfortunate son, the Dauphin, dying in his 
filthy prison, called a gaoler, and said—“ I have some- 
thing to tell you,” but he died before he could speak 
whatever he wished to communicate. As Napoleon 
lay dying on the lonely rock of St. Helena, he muttered 
in his delirium—* Head of the Army”; and just at the 
last, when dying also in exile, the third Napoleon asked 
his doctor—‘“ Were you at Sedan?” 

Philip ITI. of Spain on his death-bed cried—* What 
an account I shall have to give to God! Oh, why did 
I ever reign? Ah! if it pleased the Lord to pro- 
long my_ life, how I should like to live otherwise 
than I have hitherto lived!” 

William the Silent, the founder of the Dutch Re- 
public exclaimed when struck by the assassin’s bullet 
— Oh, my God, have mercy on my soul! Have mercy 
upon this poor people!” Nicholas I. of Russia just 
before his death dictated telegrams to be sent to 
different cities, with the wording—‘ The Emperor is 
dying!” and Maria Theresa of Austria was at almost 
the last moment asked if she was not lying uncom- 
fortably, and answered-—“ Yes, but well enough to die,” 
and in a very few minutes expired. Just before his 
end Frederick the Great murmured—“ We are over the 
hill ; we shall go better now”; and Queen Louisa of 
Prussia (the mother of the first German Emperor) said 
in her last illness—I am a queen. but I have not 
power to move my arms,” and in the minute before 
her death exclaimed—“ Lord Jesus, make it short!” 
The last words of her son William, the victor of 1870, 
are said to have been—“I have no time now to be 


tired.” 
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PAUL GATHERING STICKS. 


PY THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN,, D.D., LL.D. 


‘And when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks, and laid them on the fire, there came a viper out of the 
heat, and fastened on his hand.”—Acrts xxviii. 3. 


AND his com- 
panions had 
been ship- 
wrecked on the 

island of Melita, 
and the inhabit- 
ants, instead of 
treating them as 
too many  ship- 
wrecked mariners 
used to be treated 
by the barbarous 
people on our 
southern coasts, 
received them 
kindly, and did 
all they could for 
their comfort. 
They kindled a 
tire on the shore to warm them in the rain and 
the cold wintry weather, and to dry their wet 
clothes. This fire would, no doubt, be made up 
largely of drift-wood. It was an exposed and 
dangerous coast. The sea beat wildly upon it, 
and would cast ashore the spoil of distant lands 
and seas. Doubtless the ship of Alexandria in 
which Paul sailed was not the first that had been 
engulphed in this wild spot. There was a regular 
traffic in corn between Egypt and Rome, and a 
number of ships were constantly employed in it. 
Two seas met and crashed together at this place, 
and fragments of old wrecks would be heaped 
upon the shore. Perhaps the broken pieces of the 
ship upon which the crew that accompanied Paul 
had floated to safety were used as fuel, and thus 
served a double purpose : saving them from a death 
by drowning in the sea and a death by cold on 
the shore. 

A fire isa thing that comes so near to us, and 
combines itself so closely with our life, that we 
enjoy it best when we work for it in some way; so 
that our fuel shall warm us twice: once in the 
obtaining of it, and again in the burning. And that 
is the reason why people at a pic-nic in the open 
air love to light a fire, and to help in gathering 
materials for it. Paul had the same feeling. He 
did not allow the natives to do all the work ; he 
wanted to help them. Chilled by the cold waves 
and by the wintry rain, the exercise would circu- 
late his blood, and give energy to his benumbed 
hands and feet. He wished also in this way to 
show his gratitude to the kind inhabitants, and 
his sense of their generous hospitality to strangers. 





And thus his own heart would be warmed as well 
as his body. It is considered an important part 
of country lore to know the kind of wood that 
will burn best. Drift-wood that has been long 
bleached by the weather and filled with salt will 
not take fire; neither will rotten wood in the 
forest that has had all its inflammable matter 
consumed out of it by the slow invisible burning of 
the air, and is twice dead—dead through the loss 
of its vegetable life and dead through the loss of 
its substance. The Apostle Paul would exercise 
his natural acuteness in gathering the best kind 
of sticks that were to be found on the beach. In 
this humble task he would show the same good 
sense which he put forth in the higher things of 
God’s Kingdom. 

But he made one mistake which threatened to 
be very serious ; for Paul was not infallible in his 
ordinary life, and only when he was writing or 
acting under the direct inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. Among the sticks which he gathered, 
there was one that looked exactly like the others. 
It had the same apparent stiffness and hardness, 
and the same mottled colouring, as if by lichens 
and mosses. It was impossible to distinguish it 
by a hasty glance. But it turned out to be a 
serpent that was benumbed and turned into a 
rigid stick by the cold. You have heard of the 
curious thing in nature called mimicry, by means 
of which creatures resemble the places where they 
are found or the objects near them, or put on the 
appearance of each other. There is an insect 
called the Walking Leaf, so like a leaf, that if you 
saw it motionless beside a leaf, you would mistake 
it for one. And there is another insect, called the 
Phasma, or Walking-stick, which is so like a piece 
of dry stick on the ground, that it is extremely 
difficult to detect its presence among the other 
real sticks beside it. This disguise is given to 
creatures for two purposes: it conceals the 
destroyer from its prey, and it enables the 
innocent creature to get its food in safety. The 
viper which Paul took up had this power of 
mimicry. In its benumbed helpless state during 
the winter, when it slept all the time, it would be 
destroyed by its enemies, if it were easily seen 
and recognised. But, looking like the fallen sticks 
around, it would be passed by, and even the keen 
eye of the Apostle Paul failed to detect the dis- 
guise. He innocently gathered it along with the 
other sticks, and put it into the heart of his 
bundle ; and it was not till the heat of the fire 
warmed and awoke it from its hibernation, or 
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winter sleep, that Paul found out what a serious 
mistake he had made. Some sceptical writers 
have tried to show that this incident was a mere 
legend or fable, without any real truth, on the 
ground that the island of Malta—the modern 
name for Melita—has no poisonous serpents, and 
hardly any wood. But the present state of the 


island is no proof that it was always in that con- 
Its population has enormously increased 


dition. 


shore of the Sea of Galilee, with fish laid 
thereon and bread to furnish a meal, marked the 
beginning of the Apostolic age, and the setting 
apart of the disciples to their great work of 
preaching the Gospel. And the fire which was 
kindled on the shore of Malta, one of the nearest 
stepping-stones from Asia on the way to Rome, 
when Paul and his companions were shipwrecked 
on their voyage to the imperial city, marked the 





THE FIRE ON THE BEACH. 


in recent years ; and where population increases, 
the inevitable result is that the old woods are cut 
down, and with their disappearance many of the 
native animals which they cherished vanish also. 
There are three fires in the open air mentioned 
in the Bible which it is interesting to connect 
with one another. And the remarkable thing 
about them all is that they mark the commence- 
ment of a new epoch in the history of God’s 
Kingdom on earth. The fire that appeared to 
Moses in the acacia bush of the desert, marked 
the beginning of the deliverance of the Israelites 
from Egypt, and their formation into a distinct 
nation. The fire of coals which the disciples 
after the resurrection of Jesus saw on the 





commencement of the preaching of the Gospel 
to the Gentiles of Europe. It was a beacon fire 
signalling the approach of the Heavenly Kingdom, 
like the fires kindled in former times on the 
heights of our own country to tell of a coming 
invasion. It was a kind of altar, beside which 
Paul was consecrated, as Moses of old beside the 
burning bush, to the great task of bringing the 
glad tidings of salvation to Italy and Rome, from 
whence, as from the mightiest and most influential 
centre, they might be spread over the whole world. 

And you notice that all the three fires had 
something supernatural about them. The burning 
bush of Sinai, though it flamed fiercely, was not 
consumed, and the voice of God came out of it, 
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and spoke to Moses. The materials of the fire on 
the shore of the Sea of Galilee were gathered by 
Christ’s own hands after He had risen from the 
dead, and the flames were kindled and fanned by 
His miraculous breath ; and the fish laid on it had 
never been caught by fisherman’s net, and the 
bread laid beside it for a meal had never been 
procured by human toil. And so, too, the fire 
which the people of Malta kindled for Paul and 
the shipwrecked crew had something supernatural 
about it. For just as the rod of Moses was 
changed into a serpent beside the fire of Sinai, so, 
warmed by the heat of the fire on the shore of 
Malta, the apparent stick which Paul had gathered 
became a lively serpent, and fastened upon his 
hand. But the Apostle shook it off into the fire, 
and no harm came to him from its poisonous fang, 
though the people expected to see him fall down 
dead. The serpent had been turned again into a 
stick, so far as any evil effect from its bite was 
concerned. And, no doubt, an incident so remark- 
able would do for Paul what the conversion of the 
rod into a serpent, and the serpent again into a 
rod, did for Moses. The miracle gave Moses faith 
and confidence to work with it the same miracle 
in the court of Pharaoh, and it gave him boldness 
to appear in the presence of the world’s ruler and 
plead the cause of his oppressed countrymen ; and 
that rod was the instrument by which Israel was 
led out of Egypt. And so the wonder in Paul’s 
case gave the Apostle the confidence and courage 
which he sorely 

needed as a 

prisoner, ship- 

wrecked by the 

sea, and hound 

toappear inthe ~~ —~ 


court of the 
Roman  Em- 
peror, the 


world’s ruler, to 
plead not only 
his own cause, : 
but the cause - 

of the Gospel. 
It gave him 
great influence 






THE QUIVER. 


not think it beneath his dignity to gather sticks 
for afire. You do not usually think of him engaged 
in such a homely occupation. You fancy that the 
only employment suitable to him was founding 
churches, and preaching to great crowds of people, 
and writing learned eloquent epistles, under the 
inspiration of the Spirit, to the Christian saints in 
Rome and Corinth, in Philippi, and Colosse, and 
Ephesus. But Paul had been brought up under 
the wise rule of the Jews that every young man, 
whatever his rank or future fortune, should learn 
some trade or handicraft ; and when he became 
an Apostle, he did not think his time wasted in 
tent-making, for he held that his daily work was 
itself a kind of preaching and commendation of 
the Gospel. It made him independent, and 
enabled him to carry on his great missionary 
work at his own charge, without requiring the 
pecuniary help of others. And we may be sure, 
from the character of the man, that whatever Paul 
undertook he would do well, and he would put 
as much of himself into making the best tents 
possible as he would into preaching the most 
effective sermons. 

And this habit of earning his own bread 
wherever he went would teach a general ser- 
viceableness. He was always ready to turn 
his hand to any kind of work that turned up. 
He could not bear to be idle, to stand aside and 
do nothing, while others were working. And 
therefore it was that he assisted the people of 

Melita in keep- 
ing up a good 


fire on the 
shore for the 
sake of his 
shivering com- 
panions, and 
went about 


gathering 
sticks for the 


purpose. This 

“Yea: P 
\*= was an entirely 
sek characteristic 
a action. We 
say at once 


that it was so 


with the pagan like him. We 
inhabitants of {do not learn 

ite 7c ica at < F the 
Melita, who “He lightened the labourins suip — p. 323 that any of th 
would spread rest helped to 
far and wide keep up the 


the wonderful story, so that wherever he went he 
would be an object of curiosity and interest, and 
thus the way for the preaching of the Gospel would 
be prepared before him. 

There are two great lessons in connection with 
this remarkable incident which I wish to bring 
before you. The first is that the Apostle Paul did 


fire. They were too cowed by fear, and too chilled 
by the rain and the wintry cold, and too cast down 
by their desolate circumstances and their hair- 
breadth escape from the sea, to do anything. But 
Paul’s faith had given him, not only a mental, but 
a bodily energy; and delivered him from all 
fears and forebodings of the future. Dreary as 
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his circumstances were—and they could not well 
be worse—he encouraged his heart in the Lord, 
and helped the islanders to make a good fire, and 
so mitigate at least the bodily distress of his 
companions. He had no false shame, no foolish 
pride to overcome. He felt that however lowly 
the labour, it was labour in the Lord, for the 
good of his fellow-creatures. 

He thought only of being useful, as he had 
been all through the voyage that had ended so 
disastrously. Though a prisoner, obliged to go 
on board against his own will, and with prospects 
before him which would make ninety-nine men 
out of a hundred entirely self-absorbed—interested 
only in their own miserable atfairs—he took the 
most active interest in the management of the 
ship and in the welfare of his shipmates, and was 
more truly the captain than the nominal com- 
mander ; and it was against his express advice 
that they had “ gained this loss.” He lightened the 
labouring ship when it was in danger in the storm : 
“And the third day we cast out with owr own 
hands the tackling of the ship”; and he lightened 
the labouring hearts of the crew and passengers by 
his own animated voice and example: “ And now 
[exhort you to be of good cheer.” Paul during 
the voyage had cared as really for the bodies of 
his shipmates as for their souls. He gave them 
wholesome advice regarding their natural wants. 
He knew that they had been weakened by long 
abstinence from food, and therefore he said to 
them : “TI pray you, take some meat, for this is for 
your health.” And he set them the example by 
taking food and giving thanks to God in the 
presence of them all; and thoughtfully sharpened 
their appetite by his encouraging words: “ For 
there shall not an hair fall from your heads.” And 
now on the shore, when the ship was utterly 
wrecked, his conduct in helping to make and keep 
up a fire for the bodily comfort of his half- 
drowned comrades was of a piece with all his 
most useful and unselfish helpfulness on ship- 
board. No wonder that Paul’s conduct had made 
such a deep impression upon the centurion who 
had him in charge, that for his sake he prevented 
the soldiers from killing the prisoners, lest they 
should escape to land. 

Your religion is the same as that of the Apostle 
Paul ; and as it taught him, so should it teach 
you to cherish a spirit of disengagedness and un- 
selfishness, a readiness for any kind of work, how- 
ever common, by which you can do good. Let it 
take away your false pride, your fear of what 
others will think and say, and give you a spirit of 
humility that can wash the disciples’ feet, and be 
never ashamed of helping others, however homely 
may be the task. We read of the noble Bishop 
Patteson that while he was burdened with the care 
of al) the churches in Polynesia, he was ever ready 


to do the humblest work with his own hands, to 
help as a mason and joiner to build a mission 
station, to row himself backwards and forwards 
among the islands, and to cook his own food when 
it was necessary. The good old George Herbert, 
the celebrated poet, a member of the noble family 
of Pembroke, was a minister of the Church of 
England ina quiet country parish. Going one day 
from home to visit a friend in the town of Salis- 
bury, he found a horse fallen on the road under 
a countryman’s cart. At once he took off his 
clerical coat, and set to in right earnest to 
help the horse to rise. The poor man blessed 
him, and he blessed the poor man. When he 
reached his destination, his host, a rich proud 
man, was surprised to see the clergyman’s clothes 
so soiled and untidy, and on learning the cause, 
he said that Mr. Herbert had “ disparaged” him- 
self by doing such menial work. But George 
Herbert at once said that “the thought of what 
he had done would prove music to him at mid- 
night.” More honourable than his noble name or 
reputation as a poet and preacher was his labour 
of love. Take this man for your model. Imitate 
the example of the Apostle Paul, and be ready at 
all times to help. Nor think it beneath you to do 
the lowliest service for your fellow-creatures, and 
to gather a stick here and there to make the fire 
of life burn more brightly, so that some poor 
shivering mortal, worse off than yourselves, may 
be warmed and made glad by it. 

The other lesson which you learn from the 
experience of Paul on this occasion is, that God 
will protect you while you are serving Him and 
your fellow-creatures. Paul was engaged in a 
good work, helping to warm his half-frozen com- 
panions ; but a serpent came out of the very fire 
with which he sought to warm them, and tried to 
sting him. And so, when you are engaged in 
doing good to your fellow-creatures and in serving 
Christ, you are not always secured from evil even 
by your well-doing. The path of duty has its 
own dangers, like the path of pleasure. You may 
be misunderstood, evil spoken of, your very kind- 
ness turned against you. You may create enemies 
by your good work, and sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth may be the ingratitude that you may meet 
with in your best-meant and kindest services. The 
frozen viper you have warmed and cherished into 
life in your bosom may sting you. But He who 
protected Paul from the fang of the viper that 
came out of his benevolent work will protect you 
from the viper that may come out of your flame of 
love and zeal for others. The Apostle resembled 
his Master in this experience. His conquest 
of the serpent on the shore after his lordship of 
the waves during the voyage, was like our Lord 
carrying the power that had calmed the storm 
across the sea to heal the demoniae on the other 
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side. And so the Lord will enable you to go on 
from strength to strength in His service. He said 
to His disciples when He was parted from them 
and ascended up to heaven: “ These signs shall 
follow them that believe. They shall take up 
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your good name or to your soul is concerned. The 
deadly things you touch, and cannot help touching 
in the fulfilment of the duties and in the perform. 
ance of the kind acts of life, will be robbed of their 
venom. Physicians tell you that when you are in 
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serpents, and if they drink any deadly thing it 
shall not hurt them.” The Apostle must have 
recalled these remarkable words when he shook off 
the viper into the fire and felt no hurt ; doubtless 
he realised that this was one of the evidences of 
faith in the resurrection power of the Redeemer. 
And though the promise since the age of the 
Apostles has been fulfilled, not in a physical, but 
in a spiritual form, and has referred not to victory 
over the poisonous sting of the natural serpent, 
but over the far deadlier sting of the serpent of 
evil, it has not on that account lost any of its old 
suitableness and efficacy. If you have faith such 
as Paul possessed, you will be kept safe, as he was, 
from any real harm. No serpent coming out of 
your work of faith and labour of love will truly 
hurt you. You may indeed suffer some bodily 
injury—-loss of health, or substance, or reputation : 
for Christ no longer undertakes to work a miracle 
on your behalf. You must suffer from the natural 
or the worldly consequences of your action. - If 
you rush into a house on fire to save a child from 
the burning, you have no guaranteethat the devo- 
tion of your work will save you from being burnt. 
When you rescue a sinner from the error of his 
ways, the benevolence of your deed will not al- 
ways prevent some censorious spirit from making 
you partaker of his sins, and so damaging your 
reputation. But such a viper coming out of your 
good work will not truly or lastingly injure you. 
It may fasten on you, but you can shake it off 
into the fire, so far as any permanent injury to 


perfect health, the infection of the epidemic dis- 
ease around you will not be communicated to you: 
you will be proof against the myriads of deadly 
microbes that are lying in wait to assail any weak 
or wounded surface, by the vigorous exercise of a 
healthy life. And it is in the same way only that 
you can be kept safe from spiritual evil. The full 
active tide of spiritual life in your soul will repel 
the poison of the disease. Faith—-living in and 
for Christ, in lively exercise, is the victory that 
overcometh the world. You enjoy the saving 
health of God’s countenance, and no poison of 
evil can contend with this victorious power. 
Christ said that it was only while the Apostles 
were preaching the Gospel azd doing His work 
that the venomous forces of the world would have 
no power over them. They had no guarantee that 
whilst about their own business or pleasure they 
would enjoy an equal immunity. It is only while 
you are living and working for the Master that 
you are safe. When you forget His work, and are 
occupied with your own selfish or sinful things, 
you will become as weak as other men. If you 
always go as a servant of Christ, desirous of sav- 
ing and serving your fellow-creatures where ser- 
pents abound, you will carry a charmed life with 
you. You can shake back the serpent that comes 
out of your good work and clings to your hand 
into the fire, and suffer no harm. And just as the 
natives of Malta took Paul for a god, so those 
around will take knowledge of you that you are 
living a real life of faith in the Son of God, 
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THE FORTUNES OF SALOME. 


BY PIIILIPPA M. LEGGE. 


CHAPTER I. 

T was like a bit of Orchardson 
in its warm siennas and 
ochres, its darkly glowing 
floor and wainscot—this scene 
whereon stepped Richard 

Eadie with the last breath of 

the old year; but no knight 

of the shire, no fair Phyllida 
held the canvas now. 
Where, according to rumour, 
a Gunning had once trodden the shining boards, fate 
or circumstance had huddled strange comrades; and 
over the squalid scene, arched by mouldering cornices, 
relentless time had written “ Ichabod.” 

There were strong contrasts of light and shade— 
almost darkness in the corner where a soul had just 
slipped out into eternity, but a crude fierce glare 
round the group in the centre of the room that busied 
itself silently and rapidly in its nefarious trade, while 
the glow of the brazier flared on their rapt faces, and 
the hiss of molten metal, soon to be turned into base 
coin, broke the stillness. 

To the stranger in their midst they paid no 
attention: he was there on very different business 
from theirs ; and when one of them had, ten minutes 
ago, risen to give him entrance, their work went on 
as before. 

Men must live, as men must die. 

The one on the pallet in the corner had been a 
scant acquaintance of theirs—a fellow down on his 
luck, to whom one of them had held out a helping 
hand—a good sort, if a cut above them; and his turn 
to go had come, as theirs would come sooner or later. 
Whilst as for the doctor—well, doctors are storehouses 
of secrets; they accept the privilege philosophically, 
without abusing the trust. 

Eadie turned from the bedside. The unknown 
patient, for whom he had left a convivial table, was 
beyond help now. 

He took up his hat and stick. 

“Has he no friends—no near relatives?’ he paused 
to ask of the old woman crooning strange sounds over 
the body. 

*She was very old, and very wizened: out of her 
eyes the light of life seemed gone. She did not 
answer him in so many words, but her sunken jaw 
began to tremble ; and then suddenly some smoulder- 
ing impulse leapt into being, and she snatched from 
the dead man’s side a warm bundle, thrusting it into 
Eadie’s arms, and babbling of beggars, the poorhouse, 
children that were neither kith nor kin of hers, lone 
widows, and a hard lot. 

“Jim!” she adjured. 

Her first appeal met no response, but when her 
impotent voice shrilled up the scale, rousing the 
sleeping child to action, and lusty action too, one of 
the.men at the caldron turned, and growled, “ What 
ails thee now?” 
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“Tell the doctor, Jim ; tell him,” she urged with 
feeble incoherency. 

He rose then, and came towards the little group. 
And his eye fell on the dead man. 

“So General's gone,” he said, trying to dull his 
brief emotions under a would-be jocularity. ‘“ Well, 
we can’t last for ever, doctor. Question is, what’s ter 
come o’ little lass? A bonny child, and no mistake. 
—Hello, Sal!” And the rough fellow stretched his 
great bared arms towards her; and she flung herself 
out of the old woman’s hold with the little ecstatic 
burst of joy peculiar to the healthy and very young 
child, in whom soon enough dies the laugh that is: 
the sheer ripple of delight with no undercurrent of 
knowledge. 

* Let t’ child be, Jim,” fretted his mother, whose: 
mind was working slowly to accomplish its end, seam- 
ing her face in the process with ugly twitchings, 
“Thee has ta mither to serve. T’ child must go.” 

“Sal must go,” shouted the little one, in the happy 
wantonness of childhood. 

Jim stroked her hair awkwardly. It was glorious 
hair—a shock of curls, auburn, with the glint of a 
beech-leaf in October upon it—so glorious that 
Richard Eadie, with keen perceptions of the beautiful, 
put out his hand ina sudden impulse and touched it. 
The gesture pleased the child or the child’s vanity, for 
in some of her sex coquetry and feminine grace awake 
with the first tiny pair of shoes the charmer dons. 

“ Pretty?” she asked. “ Dad’s last mine of gold!” 
And she laughed aloud and gleefully, stooping her 
glory-crowned head till her face was. hidden in a 
ruddy cloud, from under which, with irresistible 
fascination, peeped a pair of bright eyes. 

Now, Eadie was a doctor by force of circumstances, 
an artist by nature : there were portfolios at home to 
testify to his powers in the latter pursuit, and long 
bills of Continental jaunts undertaken, not’ in the 
cause of science, but of a gentler mistress, whose 
service entails sometimes nothing heavier than hours 
of happy loitering and leisurely work in the fairest 
bye-ways of the world. ; 

The colour of Salome’s hair was then a joy; to him. 
A joy was to him sometimes a law. 

It had been so all his life, since the days.when he 
gathered a forbidden plum, because the bloom was so- 
pleasant a thing to look upon. And thus he was 
subservient to powers of which a more practical mind 
had no comprehension ; and being of an impulsive as- 
well as an impressionable nature, had made unto him- 
self temptations where temptations, to an ordinarily 
constituted person, there were none. 

He curled a lock of the child’s hair round his: 
finger contemplatively, absent-mindedly almost: and 
it followed the curve of his hand in lissome softness = 
touch added to sight completed the effect. 

Vague visions of a beautiful child,.a lovely maid, 
and gracious woman—invariably surrounded with a 


tawny aureole, and inhabiting a room that should be 
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dedicated to Art, himself, and her—filled his mind and 
the foreground of every picture he would paint from 
that day. 

The monotony of choice did not strike him. 

Richard Eadie’s fervours were—like the mustard 
seed—sprung from a minute source, of rapid growth ; 
and giving shelter to the winged fancies of his brain 
as the scriptural simile did to the birds of the air. 

‘Salome will come with me?” was the outcome of 
his fleet-footed thoughts. 

“And dad. Bring dad. Dad must come too,” she 
cried, springing away from Jim towards the giver of 
this invitation. She made for the bedside in her 
eager impetuous fashion, but Eadie anticipated the 
movement. In spite of his profession, his wsthetic 
instincts shrank from contact with the dead. This 
buoyant creature should connect no chilling terrors 
with the memory of what had once been “ father”: 
so he took her up in his arms. 

“Dad is tired—gone to a long, long sleep. God is 
taking care of him now,” he said, “ kiss your hand to 
him, for we mustn’t try to wake him.” 

She leapt up on his arm,-clapping her hands to- 
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gether in the abandonment of childhood. “God take 
care of dad—gen’leman take care of Sal.—Good-bye, 
dad, good-bye.” 

There was something pathetic in her ignorance of 
the truth of the situation; but if Eadie felt it, the old 
woman did not: she was sufficiently alive to the 
springs of action to feel they were moving in the 
right direction; and she was stumbling noiselessly 
about the room, gathering up the child’s few belong. 
ings in as hot haste as her claw-like fingers were 
capable of. She pushed the bundle into Eadie’s hold, 
who was settling Salome on his shoulder. 

The touch of this modest and unattractive wardrobe 
was the first drop of a cold-water shower upon the 
heat of his resolve. 

It was the jog to the mental as well as the physical 
elbow, by which he was aroused to the scarcely 
practical nature of his action. 

“ Send it round in the morning,” he said shortly. 

For which intolerance of the prosaic side of things, 
Salome Verrill slept in her strange little bed that 
night, encumbered with the superfluous proportions of 
his landlady’s night-attire. 
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THE FORTUNES OF SALOME. 


The clock struck one as he crossed Fitzroy Street 
from the adjacent slums of Tottenham Court Road : 
there was a keen little breeze tumbling and chasing 
round the street corners and chimney pots, and he 
tucked the insufficient wraps round his warm burden 
with the uncomfortable remembrance that now, if 
ever, he had made himself responsible for another’s 
well-being. Why, it was almost as bad as being 
married ! 

He, who had dedicated himself to bachelorhood 
from the high motive of looking after himself and his 
creature comforts, had by one act of imprudence laid 
himself open to the necessity of burdening himself 
with some such encumbrance as wife or nurse, simply 
that this child might be cared for. 

He laughed aloud in amusement, not self-disdain 
(for he had a way of fondling his foibles), and some- 
one on his own doorstep echoed the laugh derisively. 
Let them laugh. The child’s hair at least had kept 
her from the workhouse. 

“Where on earth have you been ?”’ said the someone 
who was leaning against the door smoking, looking 
at the stars, and exchanging a word or two now and 
then with a gigantic figure a little in the rear. 
“We have let the old year die in the most seemly 
solemnity. Come in, and speed your parting guest. 
And you too, sir.” 

But the big man excused himself in a hearty voice, 
on the plea—hard to be accepted from such an one and 
insuch tones—that his fiddle was not tuned up for 
merry-making. He was turning away when the 
little figure perched on Eadie’s shoulder caught his 
notice. 

“What a bonny lass! he said involuntarily. 

Eadie coloured, and his friend looked up from his 
pipe for the first time. 

“Halloa, Dick!” he cried, and his intonation ex- 
pressed all the variations of suddenly stirred amaze 
as no mere words could. ‘What in the name of 
fortune does this mean? What isit? Whois it?” 

Eadie put down the child on the mat before he 
answered with would-be carelessness: “A fancy of 
mine—nothing more. Her father is just dead ; she 
was in a den of thieves, and it struck me that 
such a head of hair was too good for that sort of 
thing. Don’t stare her out of countenance, my dear 
fellow ! * 

“A troublesome fancy, think you not, sir?” said 
his friend—Marsh by name—turning to the man in 
the background, who was listening to the dialogue 
with some interest. “Children are not like bric-d- 
brac ; one can’t put them on a shelf and leave them 
to take care of themselves, as he has done with 
many of his previous gleanings. Oh. there are cup- 
boards full of them! But you, little one,” and he 
bent down towards Salome, moderating his strong 
voice as if he were a woman, “you won't bear such 
harrow quarters as that, will you?” 

She did not understand his appeal in the least ; but 
she put her pretty head on one side like a contem- 
plative robin, and crinkling up her eyes--they had a 
delicious way of laughing with her mouth—stretched 
her hands out to him, saying : “Put Sal to bed! Sal 
is sleepy ! ” 
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“What a remarkable child!” said he solemnly. 
“Practical from the top of that bright head to 
the sole of that little foot! Learn a lesson, Dick, 
from her, and then take her off sharp to Mrs. 
Bryson.” 

Eadie, who had not given a thought to the eventual 
disposal of his live toy, picked her up again, and 
saying he would be back in a moment, disappeared 
by way of a vault-like hall into the lower regions of 
the house. 

“ Now, sir, you are a practical person; what would 
you do with such a comrade as that?” said Marsh, 
turning with a laugh to the big man whom some 
impulse seemed to hold half unwillingly on the spot ; 
but the laugh was not altogether a success; there 
was an anxious look in his pleasant grey eyes that 
did credit to his heart, and unlocked the impetuosity 
of his honest companion. 

“ What would Ido?” he said. ‘A good deal to see 
that fragile bit of ware in safer keeping than that. 
No offence meant, sir; but on the subject of the little 
ones I feel strongly. One of them, a lass such as 
she,” he jerked his fine head with its thick crest of 
hair in the direction Eadie had borne the child, “ was 
taken away from me seven years ago. I thought my 
heart died in me with the death of that bairn. But 
green things have grown over the chasm, and a 
tenderness for those who are weak and small. ‘It 
were better for a man that he were cast into the sea 
than that he should offend one of these little ones ’"— 
you remember the words; and——” He broke off 
abruptly, and then came suddenly forward, taking 
Marsh’s hand into a strong grasp and speaking rapidly. 
“ Look here, you and I don’t know each other—have 
seen each other for the first time to-day. London 
isn’t the place where folks trust their neighbours 
easily. You must judge for yourself, then, whether 
you and he choose to accept the straight offer of a 
stranger, which is just this, to take the lass, educate, 
clothe, and rear her to the best of my ability and in 
the plain fashion that has turned out fairly prosperous 
and healthy men for generations past under the 
shadow of the old place. Maltsters, that’s what we 
are, neither more nor less. Put it plainly to your 
friend—it seems to me he isn’t over-keen to keep 
his bargain—and let me have a line to-night. John 
Merridew, third floor. For as business brought me 
up to town in a hurry, business must take me back in 
ahurry. St. Pancras, to-morrow, 12:25, it will be. 
And to make things fair and square, and lest you 
doubt my sincerity or ability to do for the child as I 
now promise, here is my address, which you will 
please give your friend, whose name, by-the-bye, I 
don’t know.” 

“Richard Eadie, surgeon; at present sharing dig- 
gings with me here, soon going into practice on his 
own account.” 

“ Well-to-do, I should guess. 
the little one no wrong.” 

“T think not,” said Marsh. 

And then the stranger went upwards, and he 
towards the room where himself and Eadie had 
been earlier entertaining a couple of friends to 
dinner. 
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CHAPTER II. 
ONE of them made his adieux previous to Eadie’s re- 
appearance. for it was now close upon two ; and after 
Marsh had shut the door upon him. he came back into 
the room. and began half-impatiently stirring the 
feeble embers into a blaze. 

He had coaxed a brave little flare. that prom‘sed no 
permanence, to flash out, and was watching it leap and 
tremble across the rich-hued rugs and disorganised 
feast, when his friend re-entered and flung himself 
into a chair. 

“What fools these mortals be!” he quoted angrily. 

He had a retentive memory, a fastidious taste in 
books, and a creditable habit of using other people’s— 
and those, great people’s—phrases, at all sorts of times 
and occasions, noticeably when he was perturbed; a 
custom that not unseldom lent his mild passions a 
certain largeness and breadth of thought of which 
intrinsically they were quite innocent, and the man 
himself a greatness that he did not possess. 

For his emotions were all of a mediocre sort, neat 
and ladylike ; and just as it hurt his palate to be pre- 
sented with poultry or game whose original living 
shape was not well trimmed and chipped into grace- 
ful parsley, or sauce-smothered irrecognition (ssthesia 
he styled the foible himself), so did his mind shrink 
from the vulgar display of strong feeling. No one 
was ever moved by his anger. 

Marsh went on smoking. 

He got into a pair of fine Turkish slippers, from 
which his mood derived instant consolation, enabling 
him to preserve his usual equable manner. “By 
Jove, you should have seen that hair brushed out—it 
is a simple splendour. When I tire of her as a model, 
I shall let her ont to sit in Regent Street with this 
natural adornment hanging over her shoulders to the 
ground ; it will be a small fortune to me.” 

“Tt is pretty short now, isn’t it?” said Marsh, 
feeling this was not the humour upon which John 
Merridew’s offer would work. “ Besides, think what 
she will cost you before that golden age of remunera- 
tion arrives. Who will take care of her?” 

“Well, if it comes to that, I can get a wife.” 

“Who will need dressing, too. Be practical, my 
boy. What do you clog yourself with this appanage 
for? Of what use is she in your practice ?” 

“She can dispense my medicines.” 

“We deal with the present, not the future. I 
thought you had registered a solemn vow against 
being your own dispenser.” 

“A man can change his mind.” 

“Now, Dick, look at the matter seriously. Com- 
fortable though your circumstances may be, you are 
not in a position to indulge every mad freak that 
comes into your head. I know something about 
children,” and he stroked his curly hair with a pro- 
foundly wise air, “for there are no less than twelve 
of us at home. Why, my dear fellow,” warming to 
his task and proceeding at an eager tangent, “it must 
cost the governor a round thousand, I dare swear, to 
keep us in mere boot-leather; and as for appetites— 
Heavens! The length of.our. butcher's bills would 
stock my seyen sisters in curl-papers for the rest of 
their natural lives; and as for hats and bonnets— 
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take up the paper any day and see what a woman 
spends at her milliner’s ; ruin, sheer ruin to a man of 
moderate means! And then tuckers and laces, shawls 
and buns and sweets, ribbons and chocolates, anj 
books if she should turn out literary. It is an awfy 
list. and if Janet were here she would tell you ther 
are dozens of things, absolute requisites, that I haven't 
even touched on. What do you think, man, of giving 
a guinea for the sort of atrocity they call a childs 
bonnet—a scarlet-plush mountain overbalancing its 
wearer's natural proportions, and reminding one 
more of a tadpole on end than a properly grown baby, 
And men can’t make bonnets ; we should be quite at 
the tradespeople’s mercies, and the laughing-stock of 
the neighbourhood.” 

“T couldn’t stand that,” said Eadie, who had been 
veering calmly into the desired quarter of repugnance 
for the self-imposed burden ever since Marsh had 
begun speaking. “But I can’t let her go to the 
workhouse ; they cut their hair short there; it would 
be positively cruel.” 

“It would,” rejoined the other, whose acquiescence 
in the cruelty of the deed did not arise from precisely 
the same point of view as hiscompanion’s. “ But our 
big country friend seemed struck with her—told me 
he was quite willing to take her off our hands, and, 
this being so, could we do better than close with his 
bargain? Salome in bachelors’ quarters would bea 
distinct mistake. She would begin by breaking your 
old Worcester tea-service, and end-—-” 

“That she shouldn't,” interrupted Eadie, getting 
up from his low chair, and pacing the room with as 
much perturbation as he had ever been able to muster. 
“Where is the fellow? Is he a gentleman? How 
did you pick him up? Can I speak to him?” 

“ Not now, I should say,” remarked Marsh, dealing 
with only one of his many questions—the last. “A 
note put under his door will do the business, I fancy.” 

Eadie suddenly paused in his uneasy walk. 

“By Jove, Marsh, I never thought you so coli- 
blooded a fellow before: you dispose of the child a 
calmly as if she were a bit of paper.” 

“And you retain her,’ appended Marsh mentally, 
“as cold-bloodedly as if she were a mere colour ;” but 
he made no attempt to disclaim his hard-heartednes, 
stretched his arm towards his desk, scribbled a few 
lines, folded them, and spreading his square frame 
with a yawn, declared his intention of going to bed. 

“There,” he said, tossing Merridew’s card across 
the table, “is our friend’s address. Keep it; and we 
must wake Miss Salome betimes; the man is of 
to-morrow.” 

Eadie took it absent-mindedly ; then put it aside 
smiling contemplatively. 

“Does it ever strike you, Steve, that you have a2 
oddity for a friend?” 

“I find him tolerably commonplace,” said Marsh, 
whose habit it was not to pander to the other’s self- 
complacency. 

“Tt is a case of atavism—sheer atavism,” pursued 
Eadie, not heeding the answer he had received; “it 
was Ethelbert Eadie who, in the sixteenth century, 
risked his neck for the possession of a fine vase inside 
the walls of St. Dizier—simply couldn't resist the 
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**Proceeded to make her inspection of the 
new-comer.”-p. 391. 


colour, you know. And he got it, in spite of the 
enemy's hail, kept it, and handed down to posterity 
the trifling idiosynerasy that has made generations of 
Eadies artists and poets. And, after all—heredity 
%eing everything—why need a man bother himself 
uch about his faults? They are part of his inherit- 
@nce as much as a big nose and almond eyes are the 
inheritance of the maternal side of our family. It is 
@ compelling force—a present created, apart from 
tndividual will or desire, from the past of others 
whose sins or follies dominate despite the endeavours 
of their descendants. Then, what the sense of com- 
®ating facts?” 

“What the sense of combating any existing evil?” 
said Marsh ; “ and heredity has its other side. Granting 
tts laws, what about the power we exercise over the 
future of others? If we are thus under the weight of 
our ancestors’ weakness, we ourselves, in the indul- 
Sence of the present, in this dumb acquiescence with 
our fate—are in like manner creating the past of 
®enerations yet unborn.” 
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“ The present is enough for me,” said Eadie illogic- 
ally. 

Marsh did not answer, except to wish him good- 
night, and Eadie smoked out another pipe before he 
followed him, using John Merridew’s address as taper. 

It was past ten o’clock the next morning when an 
unwonted sound in the room adjoining his, woke 
Richard. 

He occupied the first flat, and out of a large sitting- 
room lizhted from above—it had originally been built 
for a studio—opened three smaller ones, his own bed- 
room, the other, Marsh’s ; the third, a little den, half- 
laboratory, half smoke-room. 

“What in the name of fortune is the matter?” he 
asked, putting his head into an atmosphere that was 
a fine blend of coffee and matutinal pipe. Then he 
laughed. 

The sound he had heard came from a very small 
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person sitting at his table, who was issuing her 
commands with the imperiousness, if not the dignity 
of majesty, and enforcing them on her subject by 
blows from her spoon. 

“Another piece—not bread and milk; give Sal 


some jam. Jam now,” were the orders that emanated 
from the young woman, quick with the mercilessness 
of her sex to oppress the willing slave. 

He was sitting at her side, holding a spoonful of 
bread and milk in air, and regarding the little despot 
with uncertain eyes, He had a vague idea that jam 
was as pernicious to the internal arrangements of a 
child as of a young fledgeling, and advanced the 
spoon by half-inches, meaning to have his way if he 
could. But he was not prepared for the prompt 
measures with which she defeated his perseverance ; 
for bringing her small person closer to the ob- 
noxious spoon, as though she meant to swallow its 
contents without more ado, she flung out her little 
doubled fist with precision, and lo, it was in mid-air 
tumbling with the mad merriment of a very acrobat, 
and spreading milky desolation upon Eadie’s fine 
carpet as it fell. 

Once horizontal, the author of its ambitious flight 
looked grave. 

“Scrub, Sal must scrub,” she said, preparing to 
struggle down from her chair, but Marsh commanded 
her to stay where she was, and stooped to obliterate 
the tokens of her naughtiness. 

Eadie, ere this crisis, had happily retired to make 
his toilet. 

The child watched her companion’s operations with 
keenest interest, and when they were over, heaved a 
deep sigh. 

“Naughty bread and milk. Good jam. Jam for 
Sal.” 

But Marsh, in spite of his green three-and-twenty 
summers, had fixed ideas on the education of children. 

He shook his head solemnly—so solemnly that her 
eyes, bright with a dash of mischievous resolve, 
dropped, and a meek acceptance of the objectionable 
portion followed. 

The young man had been so thoroughly engrossed 
in her pretty wilfulness—and if ever child knew how 
to be naughty gracefully, it was Salome Verrill—that 
until a hand came down with hearty emphasis on his 
back, he was quite unconscious of any other presence 
than his little antagonist’s. 

“Good morning, sir. The child looks as bright as 
morning herself. Holloa! my little woman—Salome, 
isn’t it?—come, kiss your new father, for we must be 
off very soon—now.” 

She stooped her head against Marsh’s shoulder like 
some young motherless lamb that would take comfort 
in human touch, and then with a sudden gesture 
flung her hair in a cloud over his face. 

“No new father!” she cried with a quiver. “Sal 
stay near dad.” 

The appeal—the unexpected faithfulness of the 
childish heart, to whom forgetting is often its greatest 
bliss, as it is its quickest balm—touched both men. 

But Marsh disentangled himself from her hold. 

“Go and kiss—— ” 

“Uncle John,” appended Merridew. 





She came to him then, and scarcely before a treaty 
had been well concluded between them, Mrs. Bryson, 
a lank, anemic individual, entered the room with a 
parcel. 

“Come along, missy. Pretty new clothes,” she said, 
Her elocution was peculiar, savouring of a nasal town. 
crier’s ; and Salome, who was sitting on John Merri- 
dew’s knee, counting the links in his heavy chain, 
showed no inclination to obey the summons. 

“Go, Salome,” said he. There was a something in 
the resonant voice that took captive her will. 

She slipped to the floor at once. 

When Mrs. Bryson brought her back again, enveloped 
in a sensible circular cloak, with a little ruffling of 
fur round the throat, Merridew got up and looked at 
his watch. 

“T have still a bit of business to get through; I 
can’t wait longer, I’m afraid. Make my respects and 
thanks to your friend; ‘tis a valuable gift I have had 
of him. You gave him my address?” 

He looked at his boots for a minute, then with ; a 
sudden accession of humility said— 

“Sir, I hope I may be doing nothing to the hurt of 
this little lass. We are simple people, and he—,” 
he glanced round the luxurious room, “ he——well, 
God send I may have done her no injury.” 

Marsh shook his hand; the grasp expressed confidence 
and warmth ; and with scarcely another word they 
parted. But as the door was closing, Salome tore her 
little fingers from the great palm in which they lay 
buried, and running back to the young man, cried, 
“ Kiss Salome good bye, dear Marsh.” 

The oddity of her address, picked up in the short 
time she had seen him with Eadie, made the recipient 
of her caresses laugh ; but it was not a very hearty 
laugh, for the stupid, tender-hearted fellow allowed 
himself to be influenced, not for a single moment, but 
for many days together, by the loss of his little toy. 

Yet Eadie stigmatised him as cold-blooded, and Eadie 
had been to school with him, had honoured him by 
making him his fag, and knew him a hundred times 
better than we have a chance of doing. 

Certainly. if it wasa bit of womanish sentimentality 
to declare, as he declared, that he felt the better for 
their brief visitant, then Eadie’s reproof was well 
merited, and we must conclude Marsh was something 
of a fool. 

He was consoling himself with a third pipe—a bad 
habit of his, but he had not many—when Eadie 
strolled out of the next room and sat down to the 
table where the younger man, with the memory of his 
quondam office faintly upon him, invariably kept his 
viands at a tempting heat. 

“So they are gone,” he said, pulling down his cuffs 
in the inimitable manner of one whose attire is very 
dear unto him. “I couldn’t stand the gratitude, and 
the raptures, and the possible tears, so I performed 
my toilet leisurely. It takes such a lot ont of one, 
and out of one’s linen too. What did he say?” 

Marsh smashed up a piece of coal with unnecessary 
energy. 

“*Pon my word, I’m sorry I didn’t try the effect of 
that hair against the purple drapery yonder—'tis 
Alma Tadema—or is it the great Frederic ?—who goes 
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in pretty strong for that combination. Perhaps by 
daylight I might have been less pleased with its 
colour—did it strike you as crudely red? Ah, talking 
of colours, I mustn’t forget that I am to meet Archie 
Fraser at Liberty’s to-day. Quite the swell is Archie 
now. We are to choose his sister’s wedding present. 
Do you remember him ?—a noisy, self-assertive urchin 
in the old days at Witchen Hove, but a regular duke 
in the reflected glory of ‘my brother-in-law the Earl 
of Yarrell.’” 

“ An anticipatory glory,” said Marsh, 

It was the first time he had spoken, to which fact 
Eadie then awoke. 

“Tsay, what’s up with you, old fellow? Dyspeptic 
—in love—what is it? Or can it be,” and he smiled 
ina lazy, superior manner, “that you have turned re- 
morseful on a sudden at your hurried method in dis- 
posing of that very young red-headed lady? Bear it 
like a philosopher. We are all hard-headed and hard- 
hearted in this nineteenth century. Don’t repine at 
being fashionable.” 

“T acknowledge I am sorry she has gone—the touch 
of a child’s hand is sometimes a tonic; but as for 
remorse—that is your question, not mine. And my 
aspirations to pose in the fashionable line——!” He 
paused, laughing ; the laugh was touched by a sneer ; 
and as Eadie nowhere desired blissful peace more than 
at his board, his small passion proceeded to display 
itself in his adoption of another man’s thonght. 
“Look here, my friend, don’t weep over the child. 
There is a Barnardo in the world, and there was a 
Petrarch who reminded us that ‘nature has given to 
animals "—I comprehend infants in the term—‘an 
excellent remedy under disasters, which is the ignor- 
ance of them.’ ” 

Marsh deigned not a word. 

Argument with some people is about as wise a 
proceeding as building walls with feather beds. 





CHAPTER III. 

It was a long journey that Salome, ensconced in a 
snug nest of her uncle’s construction, was called upon 
tomake that day. Snow lay over the country ; she, 
town born and bred, had never seen it in its pure 
featureless entirety : hedges were soft-rolling billows, 
chasms were gentle hollows, and the valleys but the 
curve of a man’s palm. 

But when a sickly sun pushed through the grey 
that arched the white, and discovered diamonds in 
the flakes, and shining glaciers in the piled snow- 
drifts, then the child scrambled from her warm 
corner and clapped her hands, and appealed to Uncle 
John in an ecstasy of delight, born of this bright 
unsullied whiteness that was a fairyland to her 
groping mind. Such purity is short-lived, as the 
purity of a human soul: the wind began to drive 
over the soft stillness; little rifts broke across 
earth’s marbie bosom; and footfall and wheel did 
their work, while Salome watched the slow dissolu- 
tio of her palace of delight with eager eyes that 
drooped at last from very weariness. 

When she awoke, the white lay in belts scarped 
sharply ; and they themselves, in a high spring cart, 
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were leaving dark-brown ruts behind them as they 
sped through the January dusk. Now and then the 
wind rose in a strange burst, and screamed, and drove 
the snowflakes fiercely across their faces, till she had 
to bury her tingling little cheeks against Merridew’s 
broad shoulder, wishing for home, yet not knowing 
what home might bring. 

It brought a good deal: more than the child's sober 
experience had taught her to anticipate: and when 
the gig drew up before a great substantial house of 
square outline in part—part rising into high-roofed 
oddity and the irregularity of a two-hundred-years- 
old mill, she opened her eyes, and fell dumb on a 
sudden. 

The dumbness lasted as long as the day did, for 
John Merridew’s household was a curious one, and 
held curious folks to whom Salome must make her 
curtsey. 

People in Frerewell called it “ The Happy Family ” 
—I suppose from the disconnected items that made up 
its whole, and for the peace with which they did not 
dwell among themselves. 

* Martha!” shouted Merridew, lifting down the 
child, shaking out her garments with a womanly 
softness, and setting her on the rug inside the door. 

A very tall, very sharp-featured woman, whose 
face gave one the impression of possessing only one 
feature, and that a nose, came forward at the call. 

“ For goodness’ sake shut the door behind you, John. 
The blast nips one through and through, and my 
rheumatics are that bad I can hardly move. Gracious! 
don’t stand raining that snow on my clean hearth. 
And what in the name of wonder is that?” She 
moved forward quickly with the noiseless spring of a 
tiger, and peering out in the semi-darkness proceeded 
to make her inspection of the new-comer. 

As her method of so doing seemed the sole work of 
her large and very aggressive nose, Salome was 
afflicted by it,and bursting into tears for the first 
time, flung herself with a piercing cry into Merridew’s 
arms. 

“Don't stop dazing the child with questions now,” 
commanded he. ‘Set us some food on the table, and 
bid Samuel come round and take the mare.” 

Then he shook out his huge coat, took the child's 
hand between his big palm, and drew her to the fire- 
side, where a Persian cat slept among a heterogeneous 
pile of pots, pans, and a tangle of knitting. 

She curled herself comfortably down on his knee, 
stroking his fingers with little crooning endearments, 
and then suddenly slipped away to inspect the cat, 
babbling pretty and unintelligible sounds over it, and 
ever and anon lifting her eyes for recognition to 
Merridew’s face, as the flower turns to the sun. 

He was her sun then. 

And from a superficial point of view alone, a very 
glorious sun too. Here was a man to be trusted ; 
here the man whose judgment must be as sound as 
his heart. 7 

So it was generally. 

Alas for the ubiquity of the exception that proves 
the rule! Merridew had made one mistake. And the 
mistake had been of a sort that had poisoned his 
happiness at its root. He had married a woman with 
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a Xantippian temper, and the five years of wedded 
life that followed may be briefly summed up as a cat- 
and-doy existence. 

For her beauty he wooed her, and for his establish- 
ment she married him, and the awakening came only 
too soon. 

There were three children born of the union—two 
boys and a girl; the girl a fair little bud that 
promised to be a fair little flower and faded in its 
tender spring, and the boys a couple of high-spirited 
young rascals. 

But before the light of life had darkened for him 
in the loss of his daughter, he had buried his wife, 
and with the kind-heartedness that so often rebounded 
on himself to his own confusion, he set her widowed 
sister to reign in her stead. 

Martha Pugh differed from Mary only in having a 
temper of another shade, a wearying, nagging, busy 


tongue, that never failed even when her other mem- 
bers were sadly deficient in action. 

And unfortunately, in installing his sister-in-law 
over the Mill House, Merridew had undertaken a 
double burden ; for the widow had a daughter, and in 
the daughter the mother’s faults and features were 
emphasised. 

Beatrix was not only a plain child; she was 
ugly, and her ugliness won for her from her cousins 
the opprobrious name of “ Beaky,” by which title 
some shrill voice in the back regions began now lustily 
adjuring her, while John and his new found treasure 
sat in the blaze of the big fire. 

“T say, Beaky, let me alone!” shrieked the invisible 
one, with a fine crescendo in his roar. ‘I fetched the 
pie, and I’ll take toll for waiting on you, see if I 
don’t.” 

A soprano passage followed, and then the door burst 
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open, and a long-legged, red-haired child, of some ten 
summers, projected herself into the room with the 
ungainliness of a young colt. 

“ Bid Cousin Philip leave me be!” she cried, plump- 
ing a great pie-dish upon the table, and then lifting 
her hands to push her tumbled hair from her face, 
involuntarily doubling them up when that impedi- 
ment had been removed, ready for further action. 

“Speak your mother-tongue, Bee, and learn to take 
care of yourself,” he said quietly, having a very fair 
notion from past experience as to the relative merits 
of the antagonists. ‘“ What have we here?” 

“Rabbit pie,” said she, putting her elbows on the 
table and proceeding to stare the new-comer out of 
countenance as her mother had done. “I say, who 
is it?” 

“A new cousin.—Shake hands, Salome. 
Cousin Beatrix.” 

Salome put out her little hand with a courageous 
graciousness ; from the safe vantage of Uncle John’s 
knee she could afford to be braver than facing Mrs. 
Pugh from the door-mat; and though it was only a 
reflected courage, Merridew felt somehow thankful 
that the introduction had been effected without 
tears. 

“This is not the sort of supper for a baby,” said 
John, as he made inroads upon the pie. “Ask your 
mother to boil some bread and milk.” 

“We only have porridge,” said this stickler for 
precedents. 

“Did you hear, Beatrix?” 

Beatrix went ; and there were more soprano passages 
outside, this time in duet. 

Salome watched the retreat meditatively, and then, 
crinkling up her eyes in her own irresistible manner, 
searching his face the while for confirmation of her 
criticism : “ Ugly little girl, that! Ugly, Uncle!” 
she remarked. 

Such a literal definition of hig niece’s exterior had 
not occurred to him before; but when its object 
returned in twenty minutes’ time, and having set a 
basin down in front of Salome, stood watching its 
disposal in the full glare of the lamp, it struck him 
then how just had been the little one’s comment. 

Ugly ! he was afraid that was not too strong a 
term, and an uncomfortable thrill made itself felt 
deep down in his kind heart as he accepted the verdict. 

It was the shadow of anticipatory events, and a 
remorseful fear—not uncommon in one of sensitive 
organisation—that his mainspring of action with 
regard to the little maid perched on his knee had 
been a selfish one, and would be to her own un- 
happiness. And while he was apparently occupied in 
the consumption of his supper, his mental eye was 
full of two pictures—one, Martha Pugh, Beatrix, a 
plain home, and more than one antagonistic spirit ; 
the other, Richard Eadie, plenty, and a niche in 
society. 

Imperfection, or the sense of it, is a certain con- 
comitant of high aspirations. Richard Eadie, looking 
on at the struggle from the lower ground of in- 
different ease, would have smiled his tolerant smile, 
and remarked that the man was uncomfortably in- 
tense: that to be intense was vulgar. 
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But there are certain depths that have a grandeur 
in their very lowness, and are the stepping-stones to 
a hope that is in the clouds. 





CHAPTER IV. 
So Salome became an integral part of the Mill House, 
and Eadie forgot his fancy of the hour. 

He dined with his friend Archie Fraser on the 
night of her departure; and perhaps had some ex- 
tenuating circumstances for his indifference to her 
fate in the fact that on this particular evening he 
met for the first time the woman who was to be—in 
a more accurate sense than one usually accepts the 
term—his better half. 

The dinner-party was a large and brilliant one, 
given in honour of the bride-elect, Archie’s sister. 

She, Eadie’s She, was her cousin, and when Richard 
entered the crowded room she was sitting a little 
apart from the rest, looking over engravings, with a 
pensive droop of her fair head. The leaning of the 
white neck caught his eye, and he was pleased in a 
nonchalant sort of fashion when he found that she 
was to be his companion at dinner, a meal that would 
otherwise have been unutterably distasteful to one of 
his Bohemian habits. 

Afterwards, when he discovered she had a portfolio 
full of sketches in a rambling studio at the top of the 
house, he asked if he might see them, and Mary Athol 
blushed and said, certainly, if she was not trespassing 
too much on his kindness ; and climbed upwards to 
find the unwieldy portfolio. 

They sat behind it the greater part of the evening ; 
and she, her long fingers folded on her lap, her head 
bent with the grace peculiar to herself, sat listening 
to his comments, in the pleased consciousness that 
here was one competent to pronounce on her pains- 
taking efforts, and encourage her aims. 

It was a happy hour, and she turned her grave 
eyes upon the interruption of its isolation with the 
look of one who awakes from a dream of sunlight and 
green things. 

Eadie watched her thoughtfully as she crossed the 
room to play an accompaniment: he was glad to find 
she walked as gracefully as she sat; she satisfied his 
requirements exactly—she was reposeful, womanly 
sweet, and pliable. 

Moreover, she had just such a throat and chin— 
classical and chaste in lines—as were his special 
admiration. 

He had made up his mind, before the last verse of 
Spohr’s beautiful little song “The Nightingale” 
quivered into silence, that Mary Athol was the woman 
for him. 

And Richard Eadie was a man who, without any 
fuss or stupendous exertion, generally managed to 
get hisown way. Perhaps, to a woman of such fine 
stuff as she, it would have been a grievous revelation 
to know that the first step in her wooing was prompted 
by the cut of her gown; but I am sure that had he 
seen her in her ordinary severe attire, collar at chin and 
cuffs at wrist (for her artistic tastes did not blossom 
out in her dress), he would have scarcely conceived 
the desire with which he quitted Dr. Athol’s house. 
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Our pigmy motives bear fine fruit sometimes. 

Mary was a reward immeasurably beyond Eadie’s 
deserts. 

It is a matter of wonder to many people—the women 
men marry ; it is more often a matter of surprise to 
one—the men women accept. 

When he reached Fitzroy Street that night, he 
found Marsh had turned in. 

But there was a packet of dirty papers on the table 
with a bit of paper on top of it, scribbled in Marsh's 
handwriting, with—* Left to-day by Salome’s people.” 

Salome and Salome’s people had ceased to exist 
within Eadie’s mental horizon. 

He tossed the packet into a drawer of his bureau, 
turned the key on it; and picking up a piece of 
paper, sat down by the fire, where his fingers fell to 
tracing a succession of soft curves, presently resolving 
themselves into the profile of a woman's head. 

He smiled abstractedly, tore the sheet in pieces and 
went to bed. 

But the fancy was not gone with the morrow, a 
morrow that brought Salome to the knowledge of a 
new and strange world, where flowers in plenty 
abounded, but with the prick of thorns, 

Mrs. Pugh’s thorn was the most formidable ; she 
was a severe, despotic woman, of large body and petty 
mind, and took no trouble to hide, even from John 
Merridew, that she had no intention of encouraging 
pacific relations, either between herself and the child, 
or the child and its new companions. It was almost 
natural that they should meet her with belligerent 
arms-—Philip, Samuel, and Beatrix, and though 
Philip’s antagonism was short-lived, his brother and 
Beatrix kept up the early grudge religiously. 

They were a strange trio: Philip, big, impulsive, 
passionate ; Samuel. mean-spirited and calculating ; 
with the turbulence and malice of their cousin thrown 
in as a dissonant third. 

Salome would creep away from their chronic feuds 
at times, and lie down on the rim of the river that 
babbled and dimpled at the foot of the Mill House 
garden, wishing vaguely that her heart could sing as 
buoyantly as the stream, and that she could get away 
—away from the dark pools and rough stones that 
fretted her path. Here, sometimes—happier times 
these—-she would come to think the long thoughts of 
childhood, and rejoice in her youth. 

It was to this, her favourite resort, she sped one 
day when the heavens seemed as brass to the cry of 
her bruised spirit. : 

She had endured, in Beatrix’s stead, the decisive cut 
of the leathern strap, once furiously forbidden by 
John Merridew, and the hurt had cut deeper into her 
soul than her hand. For a while her pride suxtained 
her, till she uncurled the clenched fingers and looked 
at the little palm crossed by the big wale. 

Then the tangible token of her trouble became 
suddenly the last straw to her forbearance, and the 
pent-up tide of heroic self-restraint engulfed her. 

She flung herself down among the wildings that 
crowded the water's edge, and burst into a passion of 
tears. 

What did it matter to her that in the distance the 
first of the boisterous invading hordes that summer 











and the beauties of the place let loose upon them was 
crossing the bridge, and that two or three of its 
noisiest and least-governed members shouted to her— 
“Cheer up little ’un! What cher,’Ria?” She was in 
a world by herself: it held only her and her great 
oppression. And the wagonette rolled by, leaving 
only a white curl of dust to mark its course, and the 
rude voices died, and the river took up its song, 
gaining colour and light from the great arch of blue 
above; while she, one little item in the big busy 
whirl, sobbed her heart out alone, and was conscious 
that time’s footsteps fell heavier than the sunshine, 

Something that was not sunshine touched her 
presently : it was so soft a touch that with the vague 
enwrappings of childish meditations about her, she 
thought it was her guardian angel come to take her 
away because she had asked the great Father for it. 

But it was also pertinacious ; and was not accom- 
panied by the flutter of pinions or the sound of harps. 

“Get up, my dear,” said the voice; “the grass is 
quite wet. Such an April shower this morning! 
Get up.” 

Salome did so; anda face that had been familiar to 
her for a week or two over the top of the pews in 
the dim light of stained windows, met her eyes. It 
was a pleasant face, with a clear soft skin touched 
with red, and the straight wide gaze of a daisy, and 
came atop of a neat, straight little body, erect as a 
dart and dapper as a soldier. 

“Well, what is it about?” she said, when Salome 
had struggled to her feet, a bundle of crumpled hair, | 
untidy clothes, and shamed consciousness. 

-‘s she spoke, she drew the child towards her and 
chanced to lay hold of the hand Salome had withheld 
before: it was the right one, cut deep with a purple 
wale, and an involuntary cry was caught back, too 
late to defeat discovery. There lay the soft palm 
exposed to view ; and a thrill of pity ran through the 
good woman, to whom the joys of motherhood had 
been denied. 

She began taking down the easel she carried. “ Pick 
up my brushes; I am coming home with you.” 

Salome looked at her ; weighing with achild’s quick 
intuition the individual merits of her new champion 
and the woman with whom she would have to do. 
Martha was very big and very bony ; Mrs. Colquhoun 
was very small and very compact; yet without 
Gulliver's experience, that assured him ‘* Reason does 
not extend itself with the bulk of the body—on the 
contrary, he noticed that the tallest persons in his 
country were usually least provided with it,’ the 
young observer received comfort from the inspection, 
and set off by her protectress with a brave heart. 





CHAPTER V. 
MARTHA PUGH was “laying tea.” Her ideas thereon 
were curious, and the result dreary ; for her mind was 
of a sort that shrinks from comfort as antagonistic to 
godliness. Beatrix and her cousins meantime in the 
scullery were making mad frolic over some white- 
washing brushes ; and as Mrs. Colquhoun entered one 
door at the house-mistress’s curt invitation, Philip, 
Samuel, and Beatrix burst in at the other, dispersing 
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a rain of white lime, like animated catherinc-‘vheels 
as they circled, and giving the final touches to the 
desolation of the great room. 

Mrs. Colquhoun took in the whole with one compre- 
hensive glance. 

The catherine-wheels subsided with shrieks of de- 
light into the back regions. 

When the whirlwind was passed, she came to her 
point quietly and promptly, as she always did ; and 
having discharged her sense of duty, wished Mrs. 
Pugh good day, and walked out into the spring 
sunshine again, where Salome was watching over her 
portfolio. 

She would not risk sending her indoors yet awhile, 
so she told her to pick up the smaller goods, and help 
her up the hill with her load, in the adjustment of 
which they were both blissfully busy, when horse- 
hoofs beat the stones sharply behind them, and 
Merridew drew rein at their side. 

Salome’s new friend was always ready for every 
emergency ; had she come into the world unencumbered 
with the anticipatory weight of petticoats, she would 
have won the V.C. at thirty, I haven’t a doubt; but 
since the glories of a soldier’s career were denied her, 
she had had to satisfy herself with the next best thing 
—the reflected glory of a soldier's wife. And if the 
whole regiment knew, as it did, that all the glory 
Captain Colquhoun possessed was by virtue of the 
excellent little woman he had married, his wife did 
not, and kept him straight, and befriended the lonely, 
and mothered the babies, and helped the soldiers, 
unembittered by a full knowledge of her husband's 
worthlessness, 

For ten years she had carried on her campaign of 
loving activity, and now at eight-and-thirty, with a 
comfortable little sum at her back, and a world full 
of sore needs before her, the busy widow—a born 
reformer, with all a reformer’s zeal and twice a 
reformer’s tact—was sweeping her horizon for a new 
object in life. 

Inclination and duty don’t often go hand in 
hand. 

Over the pews for the four Sundays of her sketch- 
ing sojourn in Frerewell she had seen John Merridew’s 
rugged face. After the first Sunday I believe she 
sketched—-from memory, for she was as devout as she 
was busy—a very fair reproduction of his features, 
and scribbled under it “ Great Heart”; and on every 
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one of the four Sunday afternoons she had made it 
her practice to be somewhere near her window when 
the tall fellow, enwheeled with four lesser fry, passed 
by on his customary walk to the uplands of Scaur 
Fladden. 

Who was he? Who were they? and the hard- 
featured woman who never accompanied him save to 
church, where she sat as straight as a ramrod, was 
she his wife? Mrs. Colquhoun hoped not sincerely. 

From which keen interest in the affairs of a 
neighbour, it must not be deduced that the captain's 
widow was a mere gossipy busybody, with eyes agape 
for every scrap of outside news. No; her interest 
was of a sober, serious sort. The man was woman- 
ridden, her quick intuition gleaned at a glance; his 
domestic life probably unhappy, and his attitude. 
towards at least one of the small people at his side. 
troubled perplexity. Merridew’s personal attractions 
were just such as to win the favour of women—there 
were at least three in Frerewell who would have 
gladly shared his domestic burden, complicated as it 
was—and that Mrs. Colquhoun’s inclination was 
drawn towards the man before her duty was aroused 
to his needs, was not at all wonderful. Inclination 
and duty then were a fleet-foot tandem where this 
small person held the ribbons ; and they covered the 
ground with amazing celerity in the ensuing months, 
two of which had scarcely passed before John Merri- 
dew discovered in her the complement to his needs. 

And if it is considered strange that a woman of 
good family, good means, and good education, should 
stoop to a middle-class individual, whose sister-in-law 
was wife to the proprietor of the “King’s Arms”; 
whose belongings were mediocre with the petty up- 
reachings towards gentility that is the most piteous 
feature of mediocrity ;—and whose means were medi- 
ocre too;—it must be remembered that Merridew 
himself made no puny pretences, lived the simple 
life his fathers had done before him, hankered not 
after inditing his correspondence at the foot of a 
crest to which he had no right, and was a gentleman 
in every sense of the word without laying claim to 
the honour: moreover, that Mrs. Colquhoun was a 
woman with an object in life ! 

Anyhow, his horizon lighted as a day does after 
long dulness, and it was a peep of heaven-born bright- 
ness that broke through. 

(To be continued.) 
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SHORT ARROWS. 
NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


WINNERS OF “THE QUIVER” GooD-CoNDUCT PRIZEs. 





THOMAS POCKLINGTON. 
«Of the Reedham Orphanage.) 


WINIFRED GERISH. 
(Of the Reedham Orphanage.) 


THE AUDACITY OF IGNORANCE, 


When the great physician, Sir William Gull, was 
on a certain occasion asked a difficult question by a 
patient, he replied, “ It would require a very ignorant 
person to answer that question.” “Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread. There are ignorant persons who 
are always ready with their foolish little explanations 
of the problems of the universe, and who advocate 
schemes for giving to mankind universal prosperity 
and happiness which have been proved to be failures 
over and over again. We should, of course, do our 
best to make things better, but let us be modest 
and think, “I know nothing, but Christ knows every- 
thing. ‘God’s in His Heaven, all’s right with the 
world,’” 


“THE QUIVER” GOOD CONDUCT PRIZES. 


We are later than usual in giving an account 
of the distribution of THE QUIVER good conduct 
prizes for 1894, because it has been impossible, by 
reason of his illness, to secure a portrait of William 
<J. Hinves, the winner of our prize at the Gordon 

3oys’ Home. As will be seen from the illustration 
on the opposite page, he was, at the end of last year, 
only recovering from the long iilness which he has 
borne with the greatest patience. It is satisfactory 
to hear that the award of THE QUIVER prize to 
Hinves followed, a year later, upon his receipt of the 
silver medal for exemplary conduct, which is given 
by the Committee of the Home to those of the boys 
who can show a record of three years’ uninterrupted 
good behaviour. At the Reedham Orphanage and 
the Orphan Working School THE QUIVER prize 
of One Guinea is divided, half going to the boys and 
half to the girls. Winifred Gerish, the winner of 
the girls’ prize at Reedham, in a pretty letter of 
thanks, writes to tell us that it has been invested in 
“fa very handsome workbox” ; aud Thomas Pock- 
Lington, to whom the other half guinea was awarded, 





AMY REBECCA FLEW. 
(Of the Orphan Working School.) 


CHARLES FENN. 
(Of the Orphan Working School.) 


also writes us a pleasant letter, though he does not 
say to what use tlie money was put in his case, 
Mr. Carter, the Master of the Reedham School, says 
in his letter, “ Both recipients are very worthy, their 
conduct being almost blameless.” At the Orphan 
Working School the girls’ prize was won by Amy 
Rebecca Flew, who gained, during the last school 
year, the highest number of good-conduct marks. 
Her teachers speak of her as “a bright, cheerful, 
capable girl, very helpful, and exercising a most 
beneficial influence on all her schoolfellows.” Of 
Charles Fenn, the boy prize-winner, the authorities 
at the Orphan Working School report that “his 
conduct has been uniformly excellent.” 


“AS HAPPY AS A KING.” 

We say “as happy as a king,” but history almost 
seems to say, “as miserable as a king.” In his last 
will, Henry IV. spoke most sadly of his life which 
he had “ misspended.” “The last words of Henry 
VIII. were “All is lost.” “I, Eleanor, by the 
wrath of God, Queen of England,” so wrote Eleanor 
of. Aquitaine, Queen of Henry II. Queen Mary 
begged that, when she died, not even the semblance 
of a crown might be put upon her brow. “I am 
aweary of my life,” said Queen Elizabeth to the 
French ambassador. And in the present time we 
have all seen how much there is in the lot of the 
Czar of all the Russias that none of us would like. 
The fact is, that kings and rich men are not neces- 
sarily happy, just as their subjects and poor people 
are not necessarily miserable. There are the miser- 
able rich as well as the miserable poor, and for the 
same reason—because happiness and unhappiness for 
the most part come from within and not from with- 
out, because they are made and not found. “ Behold, 
the Kingdom of Heaven is within you.” If this be 
the case, the words “as happy as a king” are 
applicable to you in a much more real sense than 
they are to any earthly Sovereign. 






















































PESSIMISM. 

Pessimists are generally idle people. Those who 
do all they can to lessen the misery of the world are 
not nearly so ready to think this the worst of pos- 
sible worlds, and to curse God for it, as are those who 
never sacrifice themselves in the smallest degree to 
help others. Common-sense tells the former that He 
who put into their hearts benevolent desires must 
Himself be benevolent. 
is defective mental] vision. Shrieking pessimists do 
not see life steadily, and do not see it whole.  Set- 
ting you down in some dismal valley where you can 
only see a part, they say, “Curse me life from 
thence.” Not so the Lord Jesus Christ. He saw 
life in its completeness—the end from the beginning, 


Another cause of pessimism 
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common, when notoriety is mistaken for fame and 
vulgar ostentation substituted for real greatness and. 
the humility of a true Christian. 


DON’T “DONT”! 

Many parents are too negative in their treatment 
of their children. They tell them ten times what 
not to do, and only once what to do. Instead of 
teaching principles of conduct, they deal almost 
altogether in prohibitions. A little child who was 
being educated (if it can be called education) in 
this “ Thou shalt not” style was asked .her name. 
“Lily,” she answered. ‘ And what is your other 
name, my dear?”—“ My mother calls me ‘ Lily 
Don’t.” There must be prohibitions, of course, 


> 











W. J. HINVES (IN INVALID CHAIR) 
(" The Quiver ’ Good-Conduct Prize Winner at the Gordon Boys Home.) 


the whole from the parts. No being ever saw the 
evil and misery as He saw it, and yet He was not a 
pessimist. And the reason? He saw all life, and 
saw it all in God. 


TOO GREAT TO BOAST. 

A sailor lately rescued a man who had fallen 
overboard, but not before he had three times dived 
for him in a sea swarming with sharks. So little 
proud and self-conscious was he, that he announced 
the brave deed in these words at the end of a letter 
to his father. “A few days ago I saved a man. 
Love to mother, sisters and brother, from your 
affectionate son.” It is pleasant to hear such 


simplicity in an age when self-advertisement is so 





especially with young children ; but let them be as 
few as possible, and firmly enforce them. 


“THE QUIVER” WAIFS. 

The story of Frank Albon, the boy whom Dr. 
Barnardo has recommended to us for adoption as 
THE QUIVER waif in succession to Sydney Lawrence 
(who has begun a new life in Canada), was a terribly 
sad one until Dr, Barnardo found a home for the lad 
and his sister. Their mother died from the effects of 
her intemperate habits, and their father was turned 
out of house and home, less than a week after her 
funeral, for debt, due to his heavy drinking. Desti- 
tute for a while after this, he subsequently obtained 
a situation, which he~ lost through drunkenness, 





THE QUIVER. 


FRANK B. ALBON. 


and in a state of frenzy took his life. The boy is 
now six years old, and has been nearly two years 
under Dr. Barnardo’s care. He is boarded out at 
Charsfield in Suffolk, and the doctor hopes that 
before long the brother and sister will be under the 
same roof in a good village home under the super- 
vision of the local clergyman. We give this month 
portraits of both the children, though we have not 
felt justified in adding both to the list of QUIVER 
waifs, and we rely upon the continued co-operation 
of our readers in providing, so far as we may, for 
Frank’s maintenance while he is under Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s care. The Editor takes this opportunity of 
warmly acknowledging the ready and unfailing 
generosity of some of his readers whose monthly 
contributions have been of the greatest assistance in 
the work of THE QUIVER Waifs’ Fund. With even 
a few more such helpers it would be possible to take 
up the care of Frank Albon’s little sister, who is as 
yet in Dr. Barnardo’s “ Babies’ Castle.” Of Susie 
Lank, the little girl in Miss Sharman’s Orphanage, 
for whom the Fund is responsible, we hear nothing 
For such a small person her knit- 
ting and neediework are pronounced excellent, and 
we have photographed a small piece of her work 
for the benetit of our lady readers (see illustration). 
Susie’s letter, which Miss Sharman sent on to us 
in the middle of January, is so pretty that we must 
give it in its entirety : 


but good reports. 


* DEAR Sir,—I thought you would like to know 
how we spent our Christmas holidays. On Christmas 
Eve Miss Sharman gave us all a little present, which 
we found laid on our plates when we went in to tea, 
and on the same evening we had a little service. 
Miss Sharman had a shop on Boxing Day, to which 
we all went to see what we should like best to buy, 
and the price of each thing was a kiss. The next 
day some jadies and gentlemen gave us a magic- 
lantern entertainment. Our playrooms were very 
prettily decorated. We all enjoyed our holidays 
very much.—I remain, yours respectfully, 

“ SUSIE LANK. 

“ Orphans’ Home, West Square, London.” 


A GREAT POWER. 


Someone asked Prince G , “Which are the 
great Powers of Europe?” He answered, without a 
moment’s hesitation, “England, Germany, France, 
Russia—and woman.” Certainly this last is a power 
that is becoming greater and greater in Christian 
work, and we can hardly imagine any important 
social reform accomplished without her direct or 
indirect aid, 


A PARLIAMENT OF FISH: A PARABLE. 


The fish of various kinds were assembled in a 
quiet pool to discuss the best methods of avoiding 
capture by that human fiend, the angler. They all 
agreed that the lust of the flesh was their destruc- 
tion: and a self-denying ordinance was proposed, 
Of course they could not live without food, and 
each fish was loud in praise of its own particular 
dainty as being free from dangerous imitations, 
The Trout advocated universal adoption of the fly, 
It was impossible, he said, for any counterfeit insect 
to be made that would deceive a wary fish. The 
Perch insisted upon a diet of worms, for he argued 
that worms were palatable to all, while fly suited 
only a minority. For himself, he could never look 
at a fly without feeling ill. The Chub wanted to 
introduce grubs as the common form of nutriment. 
He protested that he could personally vouch for 
gentles being grateful and comforting. The Roach 
said flannel weed, and maintained stoutly that 
vegetable feeding was out and away the most 
wholesome, besides being absolutely safe. The 
Pike, for his part, contended for a raid upon the 
smaller fry. Each had his own specific. | Mean- 
while, upon the bank above, some fishermen were 
preparing tackle; and long before the Parliament of 
fish had finished their debate, a fat worm was 
dropped into their midst. This was immediately 
seized upon by the Perch by way of demonstrating 
practically the justice.of his own proposition, and 
it was with sad and wondering eyes that the rest of 
the assembly saw their friend drawn rapidly away. 
Alas! they knew his fate. This incident, however, 
although it barred worm from further discussion, 
yet served only to make each fish the more positive 
about his own opinion; and in the course of the 


A SPECIMEN OF SUSIE'S WORK. 
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day each one had an opportunity of testing the truth 
of his assertions. The Trout fell a victim to a Blue 
Dun. The Chub was taken with a wasp grub, and 
the Roach with his own pet ‘flannel weed ; whilst 
the Pike was allured by a spoon bait. Thus they 
found a place side by side in an angler’s creel; but 
the Parliament was ended for they were all “dead 
corpses.” Moral.—Danger lurks everywhere for the 
unwary and conceited. 


POOR WOODCOCK—POOR SOUL. 

Some years ago a woodcock, tired and weary with 
his long journey, fell exhausted down from mid-air 
right into the middle of London. Nearly all birds 
migrate at night, so it was dark as, half stunned, he 
found himself lying in Albemarle Street. A wood- 
cock’s first impulse is always to hide himself, to 
steal under something, to crouch down; in nature 
wild, he would choose some bracken or some low 
shrub ; holly he particularly loves, and there he would 
nestle down and doze the hours away. But here, 
poor bird, in rural Piccadilly, he could find none of 
these, and so he finally nestled up to a lamp-post, and 
stunned and stupefied he fell asleep, and was so 
found by the early milkman on the next day. 
So it is with the souls of many. They are trying 
to rest and refresh themselves in places where this 
is impossible. The soul is made for God, and can 
only rest in Him. 

AN EXCELLENT RULE 

was that which Marcus Antoninus prescribed for 
himself in his private meditations : ‘“ Manage,” said 
he, “all your actions and thoughts in such a manner, 
as if you were just going out of the world.” Dying 
daily and hourly in this way, we make far more of 
life than those do who seem to think that they are 
never going to leave this world. 


THE ART OF HEARING. 

Our Lord referred to this in the parable of the 
sower, and also when He used to say after His dis- 
courses, ‘He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 
The prophet Ezekiel said that his congregations, so 
to speak, had ears to hear and heard not. This, 
indeed, has been the complaint of preachers in all 
ages. In 1657 there was published a volume of 
sermons by Mr. Henry Smith. This “learned 
minister of Jesus Christ was in his day called the 
Silver-tongued Smith, being but one metal in price 
and purity beneath St. Chrysostom himself.” And 
yet, even this silver-tongued speaker notices that 
many persons who flocked to St. Clement Dane’s, 
where he preached, were afflicted with the “ disease 
of not marking.” We must remember that in 
those days sermons lasted an hour, and frequently 
two; and yet their hearers were not at all more 
impatient than are many people now, with a merci- 
ful treatment of twenty minutes. Do not these 
words exactly describe a modern as well as an old- 
world congregation? “ Another cometh to muse ; 
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so soon as he is set, he falleth into a brown study; 
sometimes his mind runs on his market, sometimes 
on his journey, sometimes on his suit, sometimes on 
his dinner, sometimes on his sport after dinner; and 
the sermon is done before the man thinks where he 
is. Another cometh to hear, but so soon as the 
preacher hath said his prayer, he falls fast asleep, as 
though he had been bronght in for a corpse, and the 
preacher should preach at his funeral.” 


DISCONTENT, BAD AND GOOD. 

It was said of Lord Byron that he “ sulked like a 
schoolboy who has got a plain bun given him instead 
of a plum one.” On which Carlyle observed that 
“his bun was, nevertheless, God’s universe, with 
what tasks are there, and it had served better men 





MILDRED M. ALBON. 


than he.” Surely this spirit of discontent is a very 
wicked one, and should be resolutely resisted. “I 
dare no more fret,” said John Wesley, “than I dare 
curse and swear.” If our lot be a hard one, let us 
do our best to improve it, but let us not waste 
strength and capacity in complaining. What we 
should be discontented with is, the condition of other 
men, as long as it is in our power to lighten their 
burdens, relieve their wants, and give them an 
opportunity of living a good life in this world, and 
gaining the blessedness of the next. And there is 
nothing which will so quickly dispel our own often 
imaginary, and generally exaggerated, grievances as 
trying to make happier those who are really worse 
off than ourselves. 


SINNERS CALLED TO REPENTANCE. 

Speaking of an unusual kind of service which 
the vicar of a parish known to the writer was 
trying late on Sunday evenings after the ordinary 
service, a respectable seat-owner said: “I don’t 
like it at all; it brings bad people to the church.” 
Could there be a greater though uneonscious com- 
pliment to the success of the clergyman’s work ? 
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“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


List of contributions received from December 29th, 
1894, up to and including January 29th, 1895. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be ac- 
knowledged next month :— 


For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: J. J. E., Govan 
(87th donation), 5s. ; A Reader of THE QUIVER, Paddington, 
ls. 6d.; Isa M., Caithness, 5s.; A Glasgow Mother (57th 
donation), 1s.; E. M. E., 10s. 

For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: M. S. H., 5s. We are 
also asked to acknowledge the following amounts :—Isa, 
10s.; Clareborough, 10s.; S. W. and friends, Beverley, 
10s.; L. G. H., 123, 
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“THE QUIVER” 





For The Board School Children’s Free Dinner Fund: 
A Servant, lvs.; E. C., £1; A. E., Brandon, 10s. We are 
also asked to acknowledge the receipt of 10s. from E. W,, 
and 10s. from D. W, 

For “ The Quiver” Lifeboat Fund: M.S. H., 10s. 

St. Giles’ Christian Mission: The Superintendent (Mr, 
Wheatley) asks us to acknowledge the receipt of 5s. from 
E. 8. 

*,* The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 
Amounts of 5s. and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired, 








BIBLE CLASS. 


(QUESTIONS BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


QUESTIONS. 

49. What caused the publicans to be so much hated 
by the Jews, and thus classed with sinners ? 

50. By whom were publicans rebuked for their 
extortion ? 

51. Quote a passage that shows Zacchzus, the pub- 
lican, was a Jew. 

52. What does St. Paul say is the way by which the 
Law of God is to be fulfilled? 

53. St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans says, 
“Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” What does he 
mean by this expression ? 

54. Quote passage from the Psalms which sets forth 
the lesson taught us by our Lord’s feeding the five 
thousand. ; 

55. St. Mark tells us that the ass on which our Lord 
rode to Jerusalem was one “ whereon never man sat.” 
Why ws this? 

56. When Jesus rode into Jerusalem, it is said the 
people “spread their garments in the way.” Where 
do we find a similar action recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment? 

57. What is the meaning of the word “ Hosanna,” 
used by the crowd to Jesus, and what did it signify 
on their part? 

58. What appearances of our Blessed Lord after his 
resurrection are mentioned only by St. Paul? 

59. Why does St. Paul speak of himself as unworthy 
to be called an apostle ? 

60. What does St. Paul set forth in his Epistle to 
the Corinthians as the fundamental truth of Chris- 
tianity ? 





ANSWERS TO QUFSTIONS ON PAGS 320. 
37. The first four teach us the love, worsh!p, honour, 
and service, we owe to God; the last six, the bedience, 
kindness, purity, honesty, truth, and justice, »y which 
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we manifest our love to our neighbour. 
x 2%) 

38. About twenty miles from Jerusalem, in the 
valley of the Jordan, and was originally known as 
the “City of Palm-trees.” (St. Luke x. 30; Deut. 
xxxiv. 3.) 

39. The brotherhood of humanity, and that no dif- 
ferences of race or social position will excuse us for 
neglect of the duty of love we owe one to another. 
(St. Luke x. 37.) 

40. It is a pool, still in existence, lying at the south- 
western foot of the Temple Hill outside the city wall, 
It was from this pool the Levites drew the water used 
on the last day of the Feast of Tabernacles. (St. John 
ix. 7; vii. 37; Neh. iii. 15 ; Josephus (Wars) iv. 1.) 

41. The disciples asked, ‘“ Who did sin, this man, or 
his parents, that he was born blind?” (St. John ix. 
2, 34; Josephus, art. xviii. c. 1.) 

42. They were beggars. (St. John ix. 8; St. Mark 
x. 46.) 

43. By His groans and tears, the expression of His 
human sympathy. (St. John xi. 33, 35, 38.) 

44. “I know that even now, whatsoever Thou wilt 
ask of God, God will give it Thee.” (St. John xi. 22.) 

45. “I am the Resurrection and the Life.” (St. 
John xi. 25.) 

46. “It is expedient for us that one man should 
die for the people, and that the whole nation perish 
not.” (St. John xi. 50—52.) 

47. When the Jews at Jerusalem had sought to 
stone Jesus, and Jesus desired again to go to Judea, 
St. Thomas said, “Let us also go, that we may die 
with Him.” (St. John xi. 8—16.) 

48. The danger of trusting in the power of riches 
and thus forgetting man’s daily dependence upon 
God, thereby practically denying God. (St. Mark x 
24; Proverbs xxx. 8, 9.) 


(St. Luke 
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GREAT CENTRES OF RELIGIOUS 


ACTIVITY 


MANCHESTER. 





THE RIGHT REV. JAMES MOUOORHOUSE, D.D., LORD 
BISHOP OF MANCHESTER 
(Photo: Franz Baum.) 


HE great difficulty of dealing with a great 
city like Manchester as a centre of re- 
ligious activity arises not only from its 
wide geographical area, which is split 

into several separate communities, each a little 

town in itself, but from the number and diver- 
sity of the religious bodies which have a local 
habitation therein. There are, of course, in Man- 
chester, as in other large cities, and even in 
London itself, a few centres of religious life and 
activity which attract members and worshippers 
from districts other than those in which they are 
situated—-churches and chapels where the services 
are of a specially attractive character, or more 
often where the preachers are distinguished by 
special gifts of eloquence and _ persuasiveness ; 
associations of religious men and women united 
by less formal bonds than those of any particular 
creed, and actuated mainly by the spirit of brother- 
hood in Christ, which impels them to quit the 
beaten tracks, and to go out into the highways and 
byways in search of those whom they may per- 
chance “compel to come in”; or religious societies 
whose members are so few in number that they 
cannot fill more than one or two buildings, even 
in a great city, but who are so faithful to the tenets 
they profess, that they prefer to go long distances 
to their own special places of worship rather than 
attend those of any other sect or profession which 
may be nearer to their own homes. But, asa rule, 
the several bodies supply their members with the 
Ministrations of religion in their own neighbour- 


hoods, and the majority of those members attend 
the churches or chapels nearest to them, with the 
result that religious life and activity are more 
widely disseminated through the whole district, 
even if they lose something of the intensity and 
strength which concentration within narrower 
limits would supply. 

The vastness and difficulty of describing the 
religious life of Manchester, without invidious 
selection of special churches, or particular bodies, 
or individual ministers—amongst whom I count 
many personal acquaintances and not a few in- 
timate friends — may be realised by a perusal of the 
subjoined statistics relating to the various reli- 
gious organisations which have distinct and 
separate existence within a radius of about five 
miles from St. Ann’s Square—-the centre from 
which all distances are measured in Manchester as 
they are from Charing Cross in London. This 
area includes the Borough of Salford and many of 
the outlying townships, some of which have a 
separate municipal and parliamentary existence, 
but all of which are, in their social and religious 
life, practically within the Manchester district. It 
would take me beyond the scope of this article to 
explain how, and why, and to what extent, this 
unity prevails. None but those who have lived in 
the district can fully appreciate it; and I must 
ask those who are not Mancunians and who do 
not know Manchester to accept the statement 
without further explanation. 

RELIGIOUS BODIES IN THE MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 

1. Established Church of England. \n addi- 
tion to the Cathedral—which is also the parish 
church of Manchester—with its bishop, assistant 
bishop, archdeacon, dean, four canons, twenty- 
three honorary canons, two minor canons, and 
clerk in orders, there are 78 churches in the City 
of Manchester, 20 in the Borough of Salford, and 
30 in the area within the five-mile radius—128 in 
all. As most of these have at least one curate 
attached to them, and many have two and even 
three, the total number of the clergymen of the 
Church of England is at least 300. 

2. Wesleyan Methodists. This denomination 
has 13 circuits and 2 missions, a college (at Dids- 
bury), and a central hall. Its chapels number 77, 
and its ministers 52. 

3. Methodist New Connexion. 
serve the 14 chapels in the 2 
body. 

4. The United Methodist Free Church 
circuits, 32 chapels, and 16 ministers. 

5. The Primitive Methodists have 9 circuits, 32 
chapels, and 13 ministers. 


Ten ministers 
circuits of this 
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6. The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists 
chapels and 3 ministers. 

7. The Independent Methodists have 10 chapels. 

8. The Congregationalists have 38 chapels in 
Manchester, 8 in Salford, and 8 in the outlying 
districts, with 37 ministers. 

9. The Presbyterians have 12 chapels and 12 
ministers. 

10. The Baptists have 18 chapels and 11 
ministers. 

In addition to the above there are ten or twelve 
other bodies which have each one or more centres 
in the district, amongst them being the Society of 
Friends, the Bible Christians, and the German 
Protestants. 

Out of this great number of nearly 350 places of 
worship and 500 ministers of various denomina- 
tions, it is obvious that I can select very few for 
special mention within the compass of a paper 
like this; and I must be chiefly guided in my 
selection by the extent and numerical strength of 
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the bodies, and the character of the work done by 
them. 

1. Established Church of England. Cathedral 
services nearly always attract large congregations, 
The solemn majesty of the vast nave and lofty 
aisles, venerable with age, and dim with the 
mystery of bygone days, down which roll, in 
glorious waves of sound, the notes of the great 
organ and the voices of the well-trained choir; 
the stately and ordered ceremonial of the services, 
conducted by the highest dignitaries of the Church ; 
the old painted windows, rich in the colours and 
quaint in the designS of an art which seems to 
belong specially to religion and to the past ; the 
tombs and monumental brasses and escutcheons 
of the men and women who worshipped in the 
same fane years and years ago, some of whose 
names are emblazoned on the scroll of history, 
and all of whom appear to have acquired special 
distinction by the mere presence of their memorials 
in such hallowed and noble places—all th'ese tend 
to produce a sense of that “dim religious awe” 
which we invariably associate with our cathedrals, 
and which is so grateful and helpful to the heart 
of the reverent worshipper; and when to these 
is added the attraction of such powerful and elo- 
quent preaching as we naturally expect from the 
lips of those who have been chosen and ordained 
to the highest functions in the Church, the at- 
tractiveness of a cathedral service like that in 
Manchester, where all these features are to be 
found in high distinction, is not far to seek. 

The good and 
wholesome custom 
of parishioners at- 
tending their own 
parish or district 
churches _ obtains 
so much in Man- 
chester and Salford 
that it is almost 
impossible to name 
any single church, 
the regular Sunday 
services of which 
are to any large 
extent attended by 
strangers from 
other parishes ; 
and although the 
clergy list of the 
district contains 
the names of many 
whose reputation, 
from one cause or 
another, is deserv- 
edly more than 
local, there are 
only two or three 
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whose gifts as preachers are of more than 
ordinary merit. 

For brilliant and persuasive eloquence, 
the Bishop of Manchester, Dr. Moorhouse, 
stands facile princeps ; and his sermons, 
which are delivered extempore, and ap- 
parently without the aid of a single written 
note, are as remarkable for their oratorical power 
as they are for their display of theological know- 
ledge, their earnestness, and, above all, for that 
straightforward common-sense which makes them 
so powerful as appeals to the intelligence as well 
as to the hearts of his audiences. 

Canon Hicks, who is Rector of St. Philip’s, 
Salford, is a cultured scholar; but there is no 
display of learning, no affectation, no dogmatic 
assumption in his preaching. Simple, earnest, 
pleading are his sermons ; and yet withal full of 
the courage and instinct with the sympathy which 
characterise the man who takes so active and 
prominent a part in every movement in the dis- 
trict for social reform, and in every practical 
scheme for improving the physical and moral 
conditions of the worst and the weakest elements 
of the community in which he lives. 

The only other preacher whose reputation is of 
more than local extent is the Rev. R. Catterall, 
Rector of St. Mary’s, Crumpsall, who attracts 
large congregations by his fervid and eloquent 
discourses. 

2. Baptists. A few years ago there were several 
men in Manchester whose fame as preachers and 
divines spread far beyond the limits of the dis- 
trict. To-day, with the exception perhaps of the 
Bishop, there is only one man of whom this can 
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YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 


be said; but he is of national and even cos- 
mopolitan reputation. I refer to the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander McLaren, minister of the Baptist 
Union Chapel in Oxford Road. 

A profound theologian, deeply versed in Biblical 
and exegetical studies; a lifelong and devoted 
student of English literature, a master of the 
English language, he impresses his hearers with a 
sense of intellectual strength which is irresistible. 
His style and delivery have the impassioned 
fervour which sweeps an audience along by its 
force and intensity, and compels the most careless, 
somnolent, or b/asé hearer to listen. His clear 
and high-toned voice, his strong Scotch accent, his 
clear-cut features and smooth-shaven, thin, almost 
ascetic face, combine to make up a striking person- 
ality which arrests attention; and no one who 
has once heard Dr. McLaren preach can ever lose 
the impression then made upon him. The regular 
congregation at Union Chapel contains some of 
the leading inhabitants of the district, who drive 
there every Sunday, some from long distances ; 
and there are few visitors to Manchester, especi- 
ally among the Americans, who fail to go and 
hear McLaren preach. 

3. Congregationalists. These have always been 
a strong body in the Manchester district. The 
Lancashire Independent College for training 
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students for the ministry, of which the Rev. Caleb 
Scott is Principal and the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Thomson and the Rev. Dr. J. M. Hodgson are 
professors, has a distinguished record; while 
among the ministers are such well-known men as 
the Rev. Dr. Albert Goodrich, the Rev. Thomas 
Willis, the Rev. J. Kirk Maconachie, and the 
Rev. H. H. Snell. The chief centre of Congrega- 
tional activity in Manchester is the Chorlton Road 
Church, now under the pastorate of Dr. Goodrich, 
but for many years the scene of the devoted 
labours of the late Rev. James Macfadyen, who 
exercised an almost episcopal influence over the 
whole body. 

In the borough of Salford, Richmond Chapel, 
where Mr. H. H. Snell has lately succeeded his 
distinguished brother, Mr. Bernard Snell, is the 
most active centre of Congregationalism. A 
magazine published monthly, and edited by the 
Revs. J. Ross Murray and J. W. Kiddle, keeps the 
various churches in the district in touch with 
each other and au courant of the movements of 
the body elsewhere. 

4. Wesleyan Methodists. No denomination is 
more active in religious work than this, which 
includes among its members some of the wealthiest 
and best known of the citizens of Manchester and 
Salford. The college at Didsbury, of which the 
Rev. Dr. Marshall Randles is principal this year, 
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has trained some of the best men for the ministry 
all over the world, and last year it supplied the 
president of the Wesleyan Conference in the person 
of the Rev. W. B. Pope. Among the ministers are 


many eloquent and earnest preachers, and the 
work done in the several circuits and various 
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chapels is of a high order. 


But the most striking 
and successful etforts are undoubtedly those con 
nected with the missions, of which the chief centre 


is at the Central Hall in Oldham Street. A whole 
number of THE QUIVER could easily be filled with 
the record of the work done by these missions 
but [ must content myself with shortly summar. 
ising its principal branches. 

The Mission began work in the Central Hall 
eight years ago, and its growth since then may be 
gathered from the following facts, gleaned from 
the November number of the Manchester Mission 
Greeting, which is the monthly organ of the 
Mission. 

The centres of work are the Central Hall, the 
Free Trade Hall (for Sunday evening service), the 
Wesley Institute in Portland Street, the Wesley 
Hall in Great Bridgewater Street, Ebenezer Chapel 
in Red Bank, and in Ancoats the Great Ancoats 
Chapel and the Tabernacle in Daniel Street. 

The social work is entirely unsectarian, persons 
being helped. after investigation, regardless of 
creed. Other branches of work include a home 
for men (70 beds), a labour yard for men, a food 
depot, an employment bureau, a_ servants’ 
registry, a preventive home for young girls at 
Reddish, a rescue for fallen women, a medical 
and sick-nursing mission, a coffee-tavern and 
night shelter for women, and a casual ward. 

Here are “Some Facts” as recorded in the 
Greeting :—“ 10,000 people in our Sunday congre- 
gations ; 2,000 persons meeting in class ;_ 1,000 
men and women in Bible-classes ; 580 enrolled 
voluntary workers ; 2,500 scholars in our Sunday- 
schools; 1,500 children attending Children’s 
Services ; 1,800 members of the Band of Hope; 
Gospel Temperance meetings, average weekly 
attendance, 2,000; mothers’ meetings—members, 
500; extensive unsectarian rescue and_ relief 
work.” 

The Sunday services, both in the Central Hall 
and the Free Trade Hall, are always crammed full, 
and latterly “overflow” services have been held 
in the Palace Theatre of Varieties (which will seat 
2.500 persons) to accommodate those who cannot 
find room in the Free Trade Hall. Of the hearti- 
ness, fervour, and brightness of these services, and 
of the sterling value of the various branches of the 
social, relief, rescue and preventive work—the 
general management of which is in the hands of 
the Rev. S. F. Collier—it is impossible to speak 
too highly. The only way to really appreciate the 
good done by them is to go and attend the services 
and visit the different centres and branches. 

5. Other Reliqious Bodies. It is from want of 
space, and not from lack of appreciation of their 
merits. or from ignorance of their religious, 
social, and educational work, that I pass by 
without fuller or more specific notice the other 
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religious bodies in Manchester. The Primitive 
Methodist College, of which the Rev. John 
Watson is principal and the Rev. Dr. Daniel 
Neilson is secretary, and the United Methodist 
Free Churches’ Theological Institute, which has so 
distinguished a man at its head as the Rev. 
Anthony Holliday, are known beyond the bounds 
of the district. But [ must conclude my paper 
with a short account of two religious centres 
which are not attached to any special denomina- 
tion. 

6. The Young Men's Christian Association, 
which was founded in 1846 and revived in 1872, is 
housed in a fine and commodious building in 
Peter Street, close to the Free Trade Hall. Its 
object is “the religious, intellectual, social, and 
physical welfare of young men,” and besides being 
a social club, with library, news-rooms, dining and 
tea rooms, ete., it has lecture rooms, in which about 
forty-five evening educational classes are held 
weekly, and an admirable gymnasium. There are 
also in connection with it an employment bureau, 
a young men’s emigration advice society, a social 
purity union, and clubs for rambling, harriers, 
swimming, bicycling, chess, sketching, photography, 
cricket, football, and other amusements. 

Receptions are held monthly in the summer, 
weekly in the winter, when some leading citizen of 
Manchester or Salford acts as host for the evening, 
and social and religious functions are pleasantly 
and usefully combined. The president for this 
year is Mr. W. J. Crossley, and the treasurer is 
Sir W. H. Houldsworth, M.P.; but it is to the 
constant and untiring zeal and devotion of the 
general secretary, Mr. W. H. Newett, that the 
great success and usefulness of the Y.M.C.A., both 
as a social and religious centre, are due. If any 
of my readers would like to have fuller and 
more detailed information about this excellent 
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institution, they will find it recorded every month 
in its penny organ, the Beehive. 

7. Crossley Hall and Star Hall. The great 
engineering firm of Crossley Brothers, of which 
Mr. W. J. Crossley, president of the Y.M.C.A., 
and Mr. Frank W. Crossley, are the leading mem: 
bers, has works in Openshaw which cover a space 
of five and a half acres. In this area has been 
constructed a splendid mission hall, which will seat 
1,000 people, and attached to it area gymnasium, a 
reading-room, a working-lads’ club, a greenhouse, 
and a bagatelle room. The great hall is used not 
only for religious services, but for musical and other 
entertainments, which afford the workpeople inno- 
cent and wholesome recreation and instruction. 
In addition to this centre, the Crossleys have 
built the Star Hall in Mitchell Street, Ancoats, 
where similar religions and philanthropic work is 
done, and here Mr. and Mrs. Frank Crossley live 
and personally superintend the institution. An- 
coats is like the East End of London—a crowded 
neighbourhood of manufactories, narrow streets, 
dark courts and slums, where life is hard and 
gloomy and wretched, and where “corner-men” 
and thieves ana other bad characters find refuge 
and concealment. In the midst of this black 
district stands Star Hall, shining forth like “a 
good deed in a naughty world,” cheering, helping, 
guiding all who are willing to avail themselves of 
the encouragement and assistance so freely offered. 
I do not know—-I do not care to know—to what 
religious denomination the Crossleys belong, what 
creed they profess, what tenets they hold. What- 
ever their “faith” may be, they show it by their 
works, and sure I am that it will come under that 
beautiful and Divine definition of religion “ pure 
and undefiled,” which is “‘to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world.” 




















































CHAPTER VI. 

ZN the sober greyness of Frerewell streets Salome 
» grew to a slim sweet womanhood. 
A With the greyness there was strife too; but 
the song of birds, and Uncle John’s love, for soft 
consolers ; and these, enwheeled by everlasting hills— 
bloomy curves climbing heavenward to speak of God 
and Eternity. 

After the sharp reverses of the initial pages of 
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THE FORTUNES OF SALOME. 


BY PHILIPPA M, LEGGE, 


her little life, the days went placildy and unevent- 
fully with her, bringing no more startling changes 
than the removal of Mrs. Pugh and her daughter 
to a neighbouring cottage; the birth of a child— 
Mary Millicent—to the maltster; and the small 
sum of tears and smiles that make up the common 
round, 
At seventeen she was as happy and healthful a girl 
as one might hope to find in a day’s march. with an 
average share of good looks, an aureole of 
hair that was her peculiar glory, and a heart 
that made quick response to the joys and 
sorrows around her. 

Her charms, however—and she _ possessed 
definite ones—did not trouble the hearts of 
the green striplings of the town—always ex- 
cepting Philip. Perhaps they were a little 
afraid of her, for she had a ready tongue and 
a prompt wit, and could turn a jest to her 
fellows’ discomfiture with the cleverest of 
them. Be that as it may, she passed from 
childhood to girlhood without so much as 
an offer from a schoolboy to carry her books 
up a hill, which Beatrix thought disgraceful, 
she having had Samuel as constant ally, and 
not only Sam but others she could name if she 
would—but wouldn’t—ever since she was as 
tall as the table. Samuel was a diplomatist, 
though, and there is the service of fear as well 
as love. 

Salome laughed aside her cousin’s pity with 
disdainful merriment : she wouldn’t have one 
of the Frerewell lads at a gift, and for the 
hills and dales that embosomed her home she 

had a much more ardent affection than she 
thought ’t would be ever possible to bestow on 
the sex that cared for a country walk only in 
so far as tea lay beyond it, or a roam along 
the hedgerows because of the fine opportuni- 
ties afforded there for the exercise of catapults 
or the rifling of nests. Yet it cost her a few 
tears when a long parting with Philip broke 
up the home circle: he had once been very 
good to her, she remembered ; it was 
he that shielded her little hoard of 
nuts and sweets from Samuel's pre- 
datory incursions, who cut her name 
on the birch at the top of Scaur 
Fladden, and who occasionally hon- 
oured her by protecting her through 
the deep ravine on the other side of 
the hill where the first forget-me- 
‘ not peeped. 

aN Yes, she would kiss him again, 
once—twice—again for Auld Lang 
Syne, and because he was going far 
away across the sea to male his for- 
tunes; but there was an element 
of relief in her feelings when he 




















turned away from her: he had been a terrible object 
in his wrath, and she dreaded his caresses very much 
since the bloom of boyhood had left his cheek. As 
she stood at the gate watching the disposal of his 
luggage with vaguely troubled eyes—for she would 
not trust herself to go to the station with him—he 
looked round once more, and surprised her pensive gaze. 

Mr. Merridew was examining the harness, his wife 
busy in restraining Molly’s impetuous adieux ; and 
they two seemed alone for the first time in the 
hurried whirl of the last weeks. 

He stepped back quickly, and caught her in his arms. 

“Salome! Salome! think of me always,” he said. 

The passion of his manner frightened and hurt her. 

“Don't, Philip, don’t,” she said, pushing him from 
her. 

“Come, Phil!” cried the maltster; and the young 
man jumped into the seat awaiting him, and was gone. 

With that caress Salome’s childhood slipped away 
from her for always. She ran up-stairs and cried bit- 
terly : too late now to do penance for her impatience in 
the gift of a last freely bestowed kiss, for the wide sea 
would flow between her and him before the day was 
done. Therefore she resolved on instant atonement, 
and in the afternoon laid the infliction upon herself 
of climbing away up to Scaur Fladden to visit the 
birch tree where the initials P. M. and S. M. were cut 
deep into the silvery surface. 

How dark they were growing, she thought, as she 
stood there alone in the dusk of the autumn day, 
trembling at each quiver and footfall of the invisible 
hosts busy under the dead leaves! Could she have 
changed as much as those letters, once clean and 
white, and sharp-defined on the hoary bark? Now 
they were part of the tree—mere scars merging hourly 
into the trunk. She traced them out with ner finger, 
softly, shyly; and pulled away a piece of moss that 
was blurring the P. 

Then, with a sudden burst of rare sentiment—that 
owed its birth, I daresay, to the coldness of the 
morning's parting, and the futile wish for atonement 
—she stooped and kissed the tree. 

The next moment a sound sent the hot blood 
tingling through her body; not that her nervous 
fears—she seldom ventured on the hills so far 
alone at dusk—were realised, but that she had 
been seen by a man, a stranger and a gentleman, 
who, gun in hand, crunched through the under- 
growth a stone's throw lower than the platform where 
the birch tree hung—as it had hung for years with- 
standing the gales of time—and sent up, in passing, a 
long look out of his keen eyes. 

She wished he had laughed outright. She would 
have given worlds to know what lay behind the in- 
scrutable glance : she wondered what right he had to 
be there, and with one swift after-glance at the firm- 
stepping figure disappearing in the blue mist of the 
woods, she seized up her basketful of cornel berries, 
and ran breathlessly down towards Frerewell. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Mrs. EADIE was sitting alone. She had sat alone for 
a good many days of the fifteen years since she had 
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married her husband ; and we get used to things—after 
fifteen years. 

Not that her face bore the least signs of a martyred 
submission : she was not unhappy. Because time—and 
a very short time too—had shown her that Richard 
was not quite all that she had thought him on the 
blissful night when they two talked in a quiet corner 
and looked over her sketches, she did not sit down 
and make moan over her lost illusions. 

Mary Athol had been a good, self-contained girl : 
she grew into a good, self-contained woman, and 
people thought them the happiest pair. 

They had no children, which other people thought 
a pity, seeing that Eadie had a rich wife, a fair 
practice, and a big house. He professed himself in- 
different: children were a great nuisance, it was 
altogether much better as it was ; and he recrossed his 
legs lazily, took up his pen, and went to work again 
upon the book he was preparing for press—“‘ Unsus- 
pected Haunts of Art,” he thought he should call it. 

Mary professed nothing on the subject; but when 
they had been married five years she went to her 
husband with a black-bordered letter in her hand. 

It was the time when he had first conceived the 
idea of putting pen to paper, and his table was strewed 
with books, his hair was ruffled, and his manner 
irritable and self-absorbed. 

“What is it? ” he had asked, as she sat down in the 
window with a wistful droop in her grey eyes. 

“ Richard,” she said, straightening her meek little 
self quickly, “ Elizabeth—my eldest brother’s wife— 
is in great straits, and it doesn’t seem as though 
time would settle them; for though it is one—no, 
nearly two years since we lost dear Frank, the year's 
end finds them in as great difficulties as its opening 
did.” 

“Well?” he queried impatiently. 

“Tf you are busy, I will come again,” she said, with 
a small show of dignity. 

“Better have it out now,” he said, laughing good- 
humouredly, and inwardly congratulating himself as 
the best-hearted fellow in the world. “Out with it, 
Mary.” 

Thus encouraged, Mary went on— 

“We have no children”—he nodded in a self- 
gratulatory fashion—‘“and are blessed with worldly 
prosperity. It seems to me a little selfish that we 
should spend on ourselves what would keep com- 
fortably half a dozen people. Therefore, I want to 
set aside two hundred of my four for the college 
expenses of my nephew. He is almost nineteen now, 
and he has felt it hard that his promising prospects 
should be so early blighted. Shall I vex you by doing 
this?” 

Eadie’s brow had clouded as soon as he had per- 
ceived the drift of her words. 

“Two hundred, Mary! It is a big sum to deprive 
yourself of ; and surely Elizabeth has her pension as 
a colonel’s widow,” he had urged; but she held her 
point with such a pretty assumption of dignity that 
in the end he gave way, and the matter was settled 
there and then. 

That was ten years ago, and as the nephew in 
question was a sensible sort of fellow, who had 
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enjoyed his college career to the utmost, but had been 
wise enough to keep within his allowance, the ar- 
rangement caused no one any annoyance, and several 
people a good deal of relief. 

It was pleasant, when Eadie took a run to the 
Continent, to feel that there was one strong right 
hand to rely upon, one person who might drop in and 
break up his wife’s reposeful evenings; for she was 
delicate, and after the first summer or two fell in 
with his suggestion that travelling by slow stages 
was tedious, and that a week at some farm or cottage 
was a much more sensible outing for her than a rush 
through Italy. 

I suppose Mary was too meek ; but it was by virtue 
of her meekness that she kept hold of her husband’s 
love; for though “serene deadness tries a man’s 
temper,” the man and temper are of a different sort 
from Eadie—of stronger, stouter stuff than can flourish 
on “sweetness and redness.” And as she had studied 
her husband's character, and long ago written “Tekel” 
across it, she knew her own business better than we 
can ; better, too, than John Athol, a man the reverse 
of his uncle, did; and must have had a tincture of the 
wisdom of the serpent alongside with the harmless- 
ness of the dove, inasmuch as she was achieving daily 
the feat of keeping the two, so wonderfully unlike, 
at peace with each other. 

She had both of them in her mind’s eye to-night, as 
she sat knitting by the pleasant firelight, but that the 
object of her thoughts caused her some distress was 
evident by the little frown breaking the even white- 
ness of her brow. At last the knitting needles fell 
apart, and her hands dropped in her lap. 

* This,” she said, “is a question of right and wrong,” 
and she looked so earnest as she spoke, that he who 
now stepped suddenly upon the heel of her soliloquy, 
dropped the bantering tone he so often met her with, 
and came and leant against the mantlepiece for a 
while without speaking. 

“Well, Mary?” 

Although he was her nephew, he was so nearly her 
own age—her junior by but six years, in fact—that 
he always used the Christian name without prefix. 

“T have been thinking of you,” she said quietly. 

“And find me a troublesome subject, judging by 
your expression. Out with the latest trouble. Uncle 
Dick thinks me a spendthrift, Jane complains that I 
don’t like burnt soup, and my respected relative, the 
Countess of Yarrell, finds me arrogantly indifferent to 
her command to attend her leré+ yesterday.” 

“You didn’t go, John? and why? You can’t 
afford to quarrel with your bread-and-butter. Julie 
is Dick’s best patient, and while Dick is away you 
represent him.” 

“Aunt Juliana must learn that although a man’s 
means are not large enough to set him on the same 
platform as his father before him. he is none the less 
a gentleman. and doesn’t expect to be treated as a 
mere country apothecary. But enoughof a well-worn 
topic. Tell me how I am laying wrinkles onso smooth 
a brow?” 

She smiled soberly, looking into the fire, and then 
said— 

“Sit down, and I will tell you.” 
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He drew up a chair, stretched out his long legs 
before the blaze, and waited for her to begin. 

“T was tidying up your uncle's old bureau to-day, 
and in turning over his papers I found a pile that 
caught my notice because they were marked with the 
date of the night when I first met Dick, January 2nd, 
1s—, and under the date the words—it was in Dr, 
Marsh's handwriting—‘Left to-day by Salome’s 
people.’ I-suppose my curiosity was aroused, but I 
untied the packet and opened the first letter. There 
were a dozen or more altogether, and as each was not 
only dated but numbered, I had no difficulty in 
making out the story. See, here they are. But who 
is Salome, and how came such important letters into 
your uncle’s hands?” 

Athol took the papers she held towards him, and 
drawing the lamp a little nearer, studied the faded 
lines of the first. It ran— 


“DEAR JOHN,—You have made your choice: abide 
by it. A public singer you have elected to be; stick 
to your resolve. Anything connected with the boards 
has always been abhorrent to me. °T will be plainly a 
case of singing for your supper, of which, do not 
complain later I have not warned you. 

“REUBEN VERRILL.” 

The second was but a couple of lines, dated six 
months after, declining to give the said John pe- 
cuniary assistance of any sort; after which came a 
silence of four years ; and then, prompted by a kinder 
heart than the writer's, a third letter, that was as 
follows :— 

“DEAR JOHN,—Your mother sends wishes for your 
happiness. You know me better than to believe that 
I could express the same with sincerity, since your 
lamentable choice has not only poisoned my ambitions 
but also deadened my affection for you. Your wife 
must be either a brave woman or a fool. A nightly 
acquaintance with the boards, however—I am pre- 
suming that she is of the same calling as yourself— 
doubtless induces an independent spirit. 

“REUBEN VERRILL.” 


Three other letters written in bold feminine char- 
acters were enclosed in the next envelope that Athol 
opened. The first was very short, and said simply— 

“DEAR Mrs. VERRILL (I wish I might say mother), 
—I am writing to tell you that John’s little one is 
to-day six weeks old. We have called her Salome, 
after yourself :” and the next and third were brief 
intimations of various stages in the child’s growth. 
That they had been returned, probably unread, was 
evident from the envelope that contained them, 
and which was addressed to. Mrs. John Verrill in the 
precise handwriting of the irascible father-in-law. 

“This grows interesting,” said Athol, taking up 
another envelope ; but Mary stayed his hand timidly. 

“To me, John, there is something almost sacred in 
so sad a tale of long-ago tears and joys. It is only 
because we have still something to do in the matter 
that I have shown them to you. It seems—yes, here 
is the letter”—she glanced quickly down the page— 
“Tt seems that Reuben Verrill relented from his first 
harshness just so far as to offer to take the child, 
if there were no intercourse with its parents; and 
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then comes this short note from its poor mother. Even 
you, Jack, must allow its pathos.” And she read— 


“* DEAR MR. VERRILL,—It would break our hearts 
to part with our little Salome. We are poor—God 
knows how poor—but we cannot let her go. 

“* Yours in gratitude, 
“*TSABEL VERRILL. 


:” 


“ Affection, versus worldly wisdom,” remarked Athol, 
and turned over the last letter of the pile, 

It was evidently written by Reuben Verrill to his 
son on the occasion of his daughter-in-law’s death, 
and renewed the offer made to her a year ago and 
refused, to receive Salome Verrill as his adopted child, 
and settle upon her at the age of eighteen the sum of 
£800 per annum, 

The date to which Mary drew his notice was exactly 
one fortnight prior to the night on which Marsh had 
ticketed the pile—December 21st, 18—. 

Athol gathered the papers together thoughtfully, 
and tied them up in the worn bit of tape. 

“A big fortune to go a-begging, Mary. You must 
write to Steve at once.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
EADIE was at Naples when his wife's letter regarding 
that long-ago incident of his life was put into his 
hand. 

At first he was in a mild passion, and anathemat- 
ised Mary as a meddler, Athol as a Don Quixote ; but 
afterwards—his mind capable of only one idea just 
then, and that the engagement of a secretary—he 
dismissed the irrelevant topic, and sat down and wrote 
an amiable epistle to Harley Street, bidding them do 
just as they thought best, so long as they did not 
trouble him. 

Athol read it, and tossed it back into his aunt’s lap. 

“We shouldn’t have learnt much of the incident 
from that,” he remarked. 

“You forget, John, that your uncle knew we had 
the whole story from Dr. Marsh.” 

“Then you are prepared to accept Steve's version, 
that the colour of the young lady’s hair was a more 
powerful inducement in her removal from undesirable 
surroundings than the stirrings of philanthropic 
benevolence ?” 

“T am not prepared to take any opinions, second- 
hand. Will you ring the bell? I am driving to 
Bushey Park this afternoon.” 

“And I to work. Thank goodness it is only for 
another week. After that the hills of Derbyshire, 
and my long-looked for holiday ! "T will be three years 
next September since Scaur Fladden saw me last.” 

“And Reuben Verrill ?” she queried. 

“I will look him up before I flog a single trout 
pool, I promise you. I propose going straight on 
into Lancashire. Does that satisfy you?” 

“Quite,” she said. 

When, therefore, ten days or so later, Athol handed 
over his professional duties to his uncle, Cottam was 
the first place at which he halted. 

His aunt he had established at Scaur Fladden Inn 
a few hours previously. 

There, the air had been like wine; here, it was a 
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muffled oppression; and he hailed a hansom and 
drove between sordid pavements with anything but 
relish for his task. 

How would this forbear of the missing child treat 
his intelligence? 

And with what degree of effusion would his odd 
credentials be accepted ? 

A foreman was crossing the yard of the great factory 
as he dismissed his Jehu, and of him he asked— 

“Ts Mr. Verrill at home?” 

A sardonic smile curved the man’s mouth. 

“He isn’t; and, if he were, you would do well to 
remember he wears a handle to his name. Is it 
business or a favour you want of him, either will go 
the smoother for the oil of ‘Sir Reuben. Times 
change fast nowadays,” he volunteered, as Athol was 
formulating a second question ; “when him and me 
worked together as lads, that,” pointing a grimy 
index finger towards a small house of the usual 
uncompromising hideousness of its sort—‘ that was 
his home, and there was Mr. John born. That’s forty 
years agone; and now—well, I’m here,” with a 
grotesque upheaval of his shoulders, “and he’s out 
there miles away, where the grass can grow greener 
than this sorry stuff, and where he’s pretty sick, I 
guess, by now of his lonely grandeur. They made 
him a knight last year, but lor’! where’s the good of 
it all ?—his wife’s gone, his son is gone, and a precious 
deal of happiness has Reuben’s wealth gotten him. 
Did you want to see him?” 

“ What time will he be here in the morning ?” 

“Ten o'clock,” the man said; and at ten o’clock, 
accordingly, the next day Athol was ushered into 
the mill-owner’s presence. 

He was a small man, sharp-mannered and meagre, 
and swept a comprehensive glance down the new- 
comer as he entered. 

“Pray sit down,” he said, and the young man took 
the desired chair. “Well, sir?” he then demanded, 
with the air of a martinet. 

His visitor was not intimidated by it, and took a 
packet of letters from his pocket. 

“My errand with you is hardly a business one,” he 
said; “it is connected with your domestic affairs,” 
and as the other merely inclined his head stiffly, he 
went on: “About fifteen years ago my family came 
into possession of these papers—perhaps the writing 
is familiar to you”—and he handed the open packet 
towards him; “but circumstances did not discover 
them till a few weeks ago, when we felt it incumbent 
on us to return them to their rightful owner, and to 
acquaint you with further details that the letters 
don’t tell.” 

The old man had grasped the papers with trembling 
hands; his mouth was working convulsively: but 
that he meant to carry through the interview with no 
display of his real emotions was pitifully evident, by 
the ghostly laugh with which he said, still handling 
the pile— 

“ Ah, some hatched-up tale of a hard-up adventurer. 
What is your price for the fanciful story?” 

Athol said nothing: to disprove that accusation of 
being an adventurer—a simple matter, but not worth 
while ! 
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His companion recognised what sort of man he had 
to deal with, and after a futile attempt to stick to his 
mask, dropped it, breathing heavily, and walked to 
the window. Outside a girl’s strident voice was 
shrilling a coster song; it fell with the precision of 
hailstones on the quiet room. 

Presently Athol spoke. 

“T must apologise if I have been abrupt in this 
matter. I have not come to recall old sores, only to 
remind you that the child, your grandchild, is in all 
probability still alive ; where, we don’t know. Those 
letters were left fifteen years ago, with one who came 
into brief contact with her at her father’s deathbed.” 

Verrill dropped into a chair, stretching his arms 
out on the table before him and groaning. 

Athol paused, till a feeble gesture from the hand 
beating the deal, seemed to invite further confidences. 

~The man into whose care your grandchild passed 
was lost sight of, and we imagine that to discover his 
existence will naturally be your first aim. How then 
are we to go about it? and are you prepared, in case 
we separate her from a happy home, to abide by your 
word given years ago?” 

Verrill raised his head, staggered to his feet, and 
went to the window ; he seemed almost unconscious 
of the other's presence. 

“T never believed him dead—never! God forgive 
me my miserable past—dead ! dead! And my life's 
work, my high place, my wealth, what are they all? 
what are they all! Oh, God!” 

Upon his humiliation Athol did not dare to tread. 

When a quarter of an hour had gone by, the old 
man drew himself together with an effort, and came 
towards his visitor. 

“T don’t know how to act in this matter,” he said 
feebly. “The suddenness of it all—the 

“To advertise would be the surest method, don’t 
you think, sir?” suggested Athol. 

Verrill started as if he had been shot. 

“Never,” he said vehemently. ‘My position does 
not allow of such a procedure. I don’t choose that 
my private affairs should be carrion for the vultures 
of Cottam to pick at. No, sir, no; your suggestion is 
the last I can adopt.” 

Athol bowed slightly. 

“Tt is of course for you to act as you think best. 
In any case we shall be interested to know your 





decision.” 

“You must be off so soon?’ queried the other 
anxiously, 

“Tam due in town this afternoon. 
best wishes for success.” 

The sympathy of a reserved nature expressed itself 
in the grasp of his hand; Verrill returned the pressure, 
and as soon as the door closed fell across the table, 
where an hour later his foreman found him uncon- 
scious. 


You have my 


CHAPTER IX. 
WHILE John, then, was wandering the hills and dales 
of Scaur Fladden, Eadie was busy in the heat of his 
new whim. 
“ What on earth does uncle want with a secretary?” 
demanded his nephew, who, keen as he might be in 
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the discharge of his professional duties, did not 
altogether relish the prospect of undertaking them 
entirely, while his avuncular relative acted as a mere 
sleeping partner ; “it is sheer waste of money.” 

His aunt thought the same, too, but kept her opinion 
to herself ; and both of them, after a day or two, tacitly 
dismissed the arrangement from their mind. 

On the third day, when Athol was off for a day’s 
fishing, a letter from Sir Reuben arrived; it was 
written in a hand strangely unlike the old precise 
characters, and told that he had been ill since they 
met, but had decided to put affairs into his lawyer's 
hands, so that. in the event of his death preceding the 
discovery of his grandchild, suitable provision should 
be made for her at once, and private inquiries set on 
foot without delay. 

By the same post came another missive, bearing the 
same postmark, in which one James McNab thought 
it wise, seeing that his patient was of a reticent mind, 
to inform Mr, Athol of Sir Reuben’s seizure, from which 
it was more than probable that he might not recover, 
ending with the suggestion that any business matters 
lying between him and his correspondent had better 
be speedily settled. 

“ More easily said than done, my unknown friend,” 
remarked Athol, folding away the letters into his 
pocket ; and since nothing more could be done at 
present than had been done, he gave himself up to the 
day’s sport, and dismissed the topic from his mind. 

It was towards sunset when he took up his creel, 
spread his long limbs after much cramping, and cast 
a contented glance around. 

Truly an ideal spot ! 

Far, far up, the belt of heaven's blue, with a soft 
suffusion of rosy-red towards the west : on either side 
sharply ascending hills, and the mystery and silence of 
wooded slopes ; and at his feet the broad stream and 
its murmurs framed in sheets of meadow-sweet, tansy, 
and willow-herb. 

Above his head, where the hills climbed highest, 
there leaned a slender birch against the band of 
sunset sky; and its clear-pencilled outline recalled 
something to Athol’s mind, for his lip curled into a 
slow contemplative smile. 

“The bark should have grown the younger for such 
lips,” was the outcome of his reflections, and then he 
broke into a hearty laugh at himself, shouldered his 
chattels, and in direct defiance of his self-scorn—hold- 
ing on by small branches of undergrowth, catching at 
a tuft here, and scattering the soil from under his 
quick-springing step there—he made straight for that 
point far up against the sky where the birch flung out 
delicate boughs. 

Tt was a sharp climb up an almost perpendicular 
bank; but he scaled it in a few seconds, and flung 
himself on its crest to take breath. 

Who would not joy in being, on such a day as this? 

His whole self thrilled to the glory of the summer 
hour. 

And who was this nearing the same spot, with the 
ecstasy of day and youth upon her, and a song—such 
a song !—upon her lips? 

He stretched himself straighter among the long 
grass, that he might not check the sweet spontaneity 
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“An hour later his foreman found him unconscious.”—p. 412. 


of the carol, and she came on, on almost within a 
stone’s-throw of him, and the song she sang was Weber's 
“Softly sighs the voice of evening,’ and the way she 
sang it sent a something through the veins of the 
listener that was akin to the bliss he had just felt in 
being. 

Of course, it could have been no one but she—she, 
whom three years ago he had surprised in a girlish act 
of sentimentality, and whom he had set down as a 
pretty simpleton, but thought of, nevertheless, very 
often since. How often under another personality 
than her own he was not aware himself ! 

Had he been, many things written would have been 
still unwritten ; and many tears shed perchance un- 
shed; and not a few evil tongues, peradventure, 
hindered in their slanderous tales. 

But being John Rawlinson Athol, and less ready for 
a chance encounter with a charming girl than most 
men of his day, he sought no opportunity for con- 
versation ; and having simply advertised his presence 
when the song was over by striking a match to light 
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his pipe, he shook out his big frame, and sauntered 
away down the hill by a less abrupt ascent than he 
had gained it. 

Salome had needed no harbinger to tell he was 
there ; nor any prop to her memory to remind her that 
he had been there before. 

She remembered the face upturned to hers more than 
three years ago perfectly well; not merely for the 
amused derision she had discovered in it, but for the 
after-look—a sudden flash of spontaneous admiration, 
such as no one, not even Philip, had accorded her before, 
and which from its rarity, had held her mind ; so that 
when the living image was presented to her again, its 
features were as familiar to her as if she had met 
them often in the interim. 

She was seventeen then—it was the very day Philip 
had sailed for America—she was twenty-one to-day, 
the very day that he had written and stormed her 
with passionate words to make good a long-ago 
childish promise to be his wife. And she had come 
up here in her perplexity to look at the entwined 
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initials, to ponder and decide ; and lo! he, the strange 
occupant of one chamber in her memory, had encount- 
ered her there again, and though there had been 
neither derision nor admiration, an indifference not 
all indifference, Salome went back to Frerewell in as 
great a state of indecision as she had come. 

She met Samuel on the threshold ; he had an air of 
suppressed excitement about him, and made his way 
past her with his usual unceremonious silence ; for 
into silence their intercourse had passed lately, since 
a day about two years ago, when their incessant 
bickerings had flared up in one final blaze of hatred, 
and after that had smouldered out in wordless dislike. 

Beatrix was still his one firm ally; and that he 
merely tolerated her advances was certainly not the 
fault of the young woman, who deserved a better 
reward for her faithful allegiance. 

But that was Samuel’s way—to tread folks under 
foot as stepping-stones, and not once look back to 
remember that by their aid he had crossed a nasty 
chasm or a boiling stream. 

“ Have you heard the news ?” asked Beatrix, looking 
up as Salome entered the parlour. 

Salome blushed—conscious only, just then, with an 
egoism for which we must pardon her, of her own 
news—and went to the window. 

“What news?” she said. 

Her cousin regarded her sharply, then laughed. 

It was a mirthless laugh, and prompted the other’s 
quick retort touched by a sneer— 

“Samuel has ratified the old treaty, I suppose? he 
seemed a little excited when I met him just now.” 

Beatrix smiled, tossing her head ; the exact lines 
upon which their long-existing alliance stood was a 
pet mystery with her. 

“The matter does concern Samuel, and happens to 
be an engagement, though of another kind, I daresay, 
than you have in mind. He has answered an adver- 
tisement for a secretaryship in town, and is off in a 
week. Don’t let him hear us talking of him.” 

And as Samuel's step crossed the hall she fell upon 
some work at hand, and was knitting vigorously when 
he came. 








CHAPTER X. 
WHILE Salome was puzzling her head over a reply to 
Philip’s appeal, Samuel—who had long ago been sick 
unto death of his stool at the bank—was rejoicing in 
his new prospects, and building up a very fine castle 
indeed for future occupation. 

Once in Harley Street, he never spoke of his 
own people; he had an uncomfortable consciousness 
that a word might let loose upon his new horizon 
a whole tribe of cousins—butchers, bakers, candle- 
stick makers; and “least said, soonest mended” 
was a proverb to which he pinned his faith. 
Later he congratulated himself upon the wisdom 
of his policy. 

They were sitting at breakfast the morning after 
the return of Mrs. Eadie and her nephew ; everyone 
was assembled at the table. save its head, Richard 
himself, who was never an early riser, and had 
during his wife’s holiday afforded his secretary fine 
opportunities for gleaning details concerning his 
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correspondence and habits that were, of course, in. 
valuable to Samuel in his new capacity. 

The extended circle Mr. Merridew entirely disap. 
proved, and though he replied with politeness to 
Mary’s inquiries as to the health he had enjoyed since 
coming to town, it was evident from his manner that 
he was either an indifferent talker or an unwilling 
one. 

Mary, who never imputed the worse of two motives, 
took it that he was an indifferent one: Athol, whose 
fault it was to doubt the sincerity of most men, came 
to the conclusion that he was an unwilling. 

They both disliked each other cordially before the 
meal was over. Habits are quickly acquired, and 
Athol had the misfortune, from one point of view, to 
intercept a curious glance directed spontaneously 
towards Richard’s plate, whereon lay an odd couple or 
so of letters: further, when Mary asked presently 
whether the part of country from which they had 
just come was familiar to Mr. Merridew, to catch the 
sudden flush that darkened the new-comer’s neat 
clean-shaven face. 

“How much or how little of the neighbourhood did 
they know?” Samuel queried of himself in a startled 
half-second. He took comfort in the fact that Mrs. 
Eadie was delicate, and refuge in a lie. 

Half-truths are apt to turn to a speaker's discom- 
fiture. A lie clinched the business here, or he 
thought it would. 

“Not at all,” he said briefly. 

‘ Ah, I gathered from my husband that you came 
from the north, and I thought you might know the 
neighbourhood.” 

The curtness of his response was so discouraging 
that she picked up the thread of her discourse with 
her nephew again ; and Samuel was doomed to hear 
the familiar names of Scaur Fladden, Pcntkill Dale, 
at every turn their talk took for the rest of the meal. 

When the door closed upon him, Athol kicked a 
footstool from under the table. 

“How do you like this new arrangement /” he 
asked shortly. 

“Not much, Jack ; but if it pleases your uncle——" 

He muttered something under his breath scarcely 
complimentary to the said uncle’s pleasure, and then 
remarked— 

“TI care less for him.” 

“He seems a very modest young man.” 

“SWery:” 

* And has unobtrusive manners.” 

Her partisanship aroused a derisive laugh. 

“Well, Jack, what have you against him?” 

“Nothing in the world, my dear aunt, nothing!” 
he said, stretching his arms across to a neighbour- 
ing table for the Lancet. “Iam sure he will answer 
uncle's purpose right well.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
SALOME had told no one but Mrs. Merridew of the 
nature of Philip's last letter: but she was scarcely 
prepared for his course of action, which, by the next 
mail. laid open his discomfiture to his aumt Martha 
in a manner that showed he would not accept his 
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cousin’s verdict as final, and pleaded Mrs. Pugh’s 
mediation for the furtherance of his hopes. 

Of course, Martha acted advocate in the most ill- 
advised fashion ; and the interview concluded stormily, 
so stormily that Mrs. Pugh went straight home and 
put her vindictive feelings on paper for Samuel's 
benefit. 

Samuel was as angry as his aunt meant he should 
be; and, considering the garbled version she set before 
him, together with his affection for his brother, his 
resentment was not to be wondered at. He had al- 
ways entertained a strong prejudice against Salome 
—primarily as an invader of the circle’s sanctity, after- 
wards as the main instrument in the introduction of 
asecond Mrs. Merridew therein. 

“Bad news from home?” asked Athol casually, as 
Merridew folded away his letters with an ugly cloud 
on his brow. 

“Nothing much,” remarked. Samuel politely, who 
found it worth while to be conciliatory. But both 
anathematised the other mentally, Athol censuring 
himself as a meddler who was a fool for his pains. 

He watched the secretary out of the room with an 
absent expression, and then strolled to the window. 
Work was slack ; “ London” was out of town, for it 
was August ; therefore he was not in his element just 
now. 

On the heel of his moody reflections came presently 
Eadie to a late breakfast. 

“We are doing famously, my dear nephew,” he 
remarked. “Merridew answers my requirements 
admirably—diligent, deft, silent. It is a mere 
question of weeks.” 

“Tam glad to hear it. Deferred hopes make the 
hearts of patients sick. Old Mrs. Colquhoun works 
herself into tearful lamentations every day over your 
non-appearance.” 

“ Quite gratifying, eh, John?” 

“Quite—from your point of view. The only 
question is if you are not straining the tether a bit.” 

“We will leave them to work out the problem,” 
smiled Eadie, lazily. ‘ By-the bye,” glancing over a 
letter he held, “ Marsh is in town to-day—-speaks of 
coming in this morning : do you mind seeing him?” 

“Certainly not. Being a brother inarms, I suppose 
that it will interest him to come round with me and 
diagnose the case of, say. Mrs. Pettigrew or Lady 
Lucy.” 

The sneer was not pronounced enough to touch the 
down of Eadie’s self-complacency, and he replied, 
chipping his toast, genially— 

* By all means. Marsh will enjoy the experience, I 
haven't a doubt, and by that time——” 

It was not evident what time and he would disclose, 
for a knock interrupted his remark, and was foilowed 
by the entrance of Marsh himself. 

He was a good deal changed from the day when he 
enforced obedience upon the child Salome over a 
bread-and-milk bowl. His close-cropped curly hair 
was sprinkled with grey, and though there was a 
pleasant twinkle in his eyes, Time had laid very grave 
lines round his mouth. His glance involuntarily 
swept the room, as if in search of someone who was 
not there; then it came back to his friend, and he 
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stretched out his hand, taking Eadie’s long fingers 
into a grasp that made the recipient cry : 

“Hold off. Steve! We are not made of iron in 
these parts of the world.” 

“What lucky chance brings you here again so 
soon?” asked Athol. 

“‘ Business, as per usual,” rejoined Marsh, directing 
an amused glance over his shoulder towards the un- 
removed breakfast things. “But a brief business 
happily. Can you spare time to amuse me, John?” 

It was odd that he appealed, not to his friend, but 
to Athol, who answered that, as luck would have it— 
yes; there was little todo; no one in town, except a 
few hypochondriacal folks, and that his visit could not 
have been more fortunately timed. 

* And Mrs. Eadie, how is she?” asked Marsh. 

Her husband laughed uneasily. 

“Well enough to be off at this unconscionably 
early hour among the poor, the maimed, the halt, and 
the blind, leaving me to a solitary dish of herbs. I 
tell her that she ought not to do it—she isn’t strong 
enough ; but, there, women are strong enough to do 
whatever pleases them, as I daresay you have found 
out by now.” 

Marsh smiled a dubious smile, and Athol clapped 
him on the back, saying— 

«There we are brothers in ignorance, eh, Steve? A 
pleasant ignorance that leaves us to breakfast when 
we like. rise when we like, adjust our day as we like, 
unvexed by any regard for the bye-laws of a feminine 
despot ! And now—where shall we go?” 

Eadie turned round to suggest that there was a 
certain gallery of portraits worth the journey thither : 
and after Marsh had seen his lawyers, thither they 
accordingly sallied. 

“How does it strike you, Steve—this respectable 
mania for seeing one’s relatives life-size on the 
walls?” asked Athol, as they stood an hour or so later 
between a long vista of full-length portraits of British 
wives, daughters, and aldermen. 

“As a very excellent one. It has this recommenda- 
tion above other hobbies: it keeps more than its 
victims employed. This one, for instance,” pausing 
before a fine head of a well-known man of letters. 
“This brought in a round sum of a hundred guineas to 
R. Blakedale, and he living in a garret much as 
Chatterton lived.” 

Athol was not listening to him; he had suddenly 
halted before a neighbouring picture, and was gazing 
at it in a manner that told pretty plainly that he had 
become oblivious of his surroundings. 

Marsh glanced at him, and then came and stood 
beside him. A single look pardoned the absorption. 

It was a portrait, like the rest, but a portrait that 
was no mere slab of flattery, that had been conezived 
and executed by an artist, and raised a common 
subject into dignity and picturesqueness. There was 
no dazzling insistence about it; the quiet attitude, the 
exquisite retreat of the figure. the vague Whistlerian 
mystery, without the wonderment—these all caught 
the eye, and kept it. They were silent for a while; 
then Athol said— 

“ And like, exactly like.” 

Marsh looked at him in surprise; he had been 
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judging it, not as a portrait, but from an artistic 
standpoint: Athol’s enjoyment was deeper, arising 
out of the knowledge, that whilst the work was 
exemplary in its art, no less was it true in its re- 
semblance. 

For the face was—well, whose he knew not, as he 
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was not a perfervid worshipper at the shrine of 
Browning ; but these lines, for some reason or another, 
took his fancy. They ran— 
Oh, loaded curls, release your store 
Of wealth and scent, as once before 
* The tingling hair did, lights and darks, 





“ Athol had suddenly halted before a neighbouring picture.”—p. 415. 


had to aver when Marsh taxed him for a name the 
next moment; but it was the face that had met his 
twice on the brow of Scaur Fladden, and which, 
nameless or no, had taken an oddly keen hold on his 
mind. 

That night, after he had seen Marsh off, and when 
the rest of the household was a-bed, Athol took down 
a small volume from his shelf, and marked a certain 
passage therein, adding two dates on the margin. He 


Outbreaking into fairy sparks, 

Through lights and darks how manifold, 
The dark inspired, the light controlled, 
As early art embrowns the gold.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
SAMUEL was an early bird, and it is the early bird 
that gets the worm. 
The particular worm that met his palate next 
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morning did not seem as digestible as most of these 
matutinal tit-bits, for when he came down-stairs, and 
his eye fell upon the pencilled passage in the open 
book, he read the verse two or three times over, set 
his thin lips in meditation upon it, and finally ran his 
fingers through his sleek head with a profoundly per- 
plexed air. 

He had not reckoned on this ; Athol had struck him 
as a wonderfully self-contained, prosaic sort of fellow ; 
and to discover that he had eyes and appreciation for 
the mere colour of hair—a woman’s hair—disconcerted 
Merridew’s preconceived estimate of his character, 
and worried him into a fever of doubt lest a chance 
encounter, even an acquaintance, with a certain young 
woman who had such locks herself, should have in- 
spired the underlining of that passage—an event 
which he felt might be to the upsetting of his castle 
in the air. 

The more he thought of it; the more probable did 
such a likelihood appear, and he decided on the 
instant on bringing Salome on the tapis for the 
purpose of testing Athol. 

Athol had that morning received a letter from 
McNab expressing Sir Reuben’s strong wish to see 
him, and as he laid down the sheet for the considera- 
tion of coffee and roll, he made Samuel’s way plainer 
by remarking— 

“ As the old man is worse, Mary, I shall go at once ; 
possibly, I may take Scaur Fladden on my way, 
seeing there is absolutely nothing doing here.” 

The name of Scaur Fladden was just the prop to 
his steps that Samuel wanted, and when Mrs. Eadie 
had left the breakfast-table, he took advantage of the 
opportunity, and made mention that a cousin of his 
was a constant frequenter of the spot. 

“Ah!” said Athol dispassionately. 

“Her attachment to it,’ proceeded Merridew, un- 
abashed by the other's indifference, “ has, I doubt not, 
avery different source from that of most people, who 
joy in Nature for Nature’s sake.” 

“And arises—?” asked Athol, derisively interested 
on a sudden in the precise pedantry of the secretary's 
manner. 

The direct question disconcerted Samuel for a 
moment. To arouse his companion’s interest would 
be, he had imagined, no easy task, so he fell back on 
a query. 

“Don’t you think that with many of the shallower 
sort their delight in fields and woods is a sheer piece 
of sentiment—a matter of association? My cousin is 
as impressionable as the rest of her sex, and more 
fickle, and her rambles are the result of an unhappy 
caprice.”’ 

This promised to be entertaining. Samuel’s method 
of speech was more so. 

“Unhappy?” 

“Not for herself. The unhappiness, unfortunately, 
affects, not her, but a near relative of mine, to whom 
she was bound in marriage. Scaur Fladden has seen 
many fond meetings between them; their names are 
entwined on its trees, and, though she has snapped his 
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hopes, she still, with the perversity of her sex, fre- 
quents the old trysting-spot. Her faithlessness has 
ruined the man’s life.” 

There was a suppressed fierceness in the concluding 
phrase that showed up the speaker in a new light, and 
proved, at least, that he had feelings of some sort. 

Athol liked him better for the display—it argued a 
certain loyalty for the injured kinsman that did him 
no discredit, and he said, quite sincerely, “Iam sorry 
for that man.” 

Samuel’s affection for Philip was very deep-rooted, 
and before he had considered what he was doing, 
spurred on by love and hate, he broke out— 

“He is my brother.” 

It was almost the first time in his life that he had 
spoken on the impulse of the moment. He writhed 
under the knowledge the instant after, but Athol put 
him up a peg higher in his estimation, and was so 
occupied in mentally weighing the probable merits of 
the sufferer that it was not till Merridew had been 
closeted in Eadie’s study for more than an hour, that 
the thought flashed across him of certain parallel 
lines in the story of the secretary’s cousin and she 
who had filled his dreams. 

She, with her wonder of hair, and clear young voice 
—she ! 

He remembered the initials entwined on the 
bough of the birch ; he remembered a long-ago kiss; 
and his lips curled in involuntary scorn. 

When Merridew came down the next morning, he 
was relieved to find Athol was gone. 

Whatever his rare outburst had told—if in it the 
avalanche of tradesfolk connection were really about 
his ears—it was done, and could not be undone. He 
went early to the study, where he sat him down to 
consider the troublesome question of the probability 
of his primary lie being discovered, and of the ex- 
pediency of taking certain steps for hindering any 
possible acquaintance between Salome and his em- 
ployer’s nephew. 

The surest course seemed by blackening Athol’s 
character in the letter he ptoposed writing to her 
that day ; so he pulled writing materials towards him 
with the intention of getting his task done before 
Eadie would lounge in on the last stroke of ten. As 
he stretched out his hand to reach a sheet of paper, 
he overturned a pile of papers on his right, and, in 
picking them up again, a name caught his eye. 

It was not a common one, and since it happened to 
be the very one then occupying his thoughts, it was 
only natural, in one of so inquiring a turn of mind, to 
discover the exact position and meaning of that name 
in such a place. For the papers were the few letters 
Sir Reuben had of late written to Athol, laid before 
Eadie cnly the day before for the furtherance of his 
nephew’s errand. 

Samuel had conned them all carefully before 
Richard joined him ; and the tone of a letter eventually 
despatched to the stranger within his father’s gate 
was slightly modified in the light of a half-guessed 


identity ! (To be continued.) 
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Ve FAVE you 
J \ q ever no- 
ticed the 


general advance 
which is pre- 
sented in the 
Book of Psalms 


from the confes- 
sions, prayers, and 
conflicts of the 
earlier parts of the 
book to the truly 
sublime outburst 
of praise which, 
in the 150th 
Psalm, crowns the whole, and leaves us purely 
praising the Lord in an endless Hallelujah ? 

This advance, checked and broken at times, 
going back and standing still, and then pressing 
forward again, is a reflection of all Christian life, 
and is specially to be observed in the life of prayer. 

Prayer, taken in its widest sense, comprises all 
the utterances of human hearts to the heart of 
God. It is not to be limited to asking. 

There are many—who can say how many, or what 
proportion they bear to the number of those who 
have learned about God ?—-who do not speak to 
Him at all in any serious way. Let us leave these 
aside. We are to trace the course of the life of 
prayer in those who know that they cannot do 
without Him, and who cannot therefore be silent 
to Him. L 

As a general rule it is likely that the life of 
prayer finds its earliest expression in asking God 
for earthly gifts, deliverances, and helps. In this, 
its simplest form, every child in a Christian Jand, 
with few exceptions, prays, and perhaps prays 
often. But some never pass far beyond this stage. 
J am in pain; I cry to God to relieve me. I 
want greatly to succeed at an examination, and 
I pray about it. My father or mother is ill, and 
i go to my own room, and, perhaps in a flood of 
tears, implore Him to make my loved one well. 
[ have, later on, difficulties about money: I 
pray God to help me in some unexpected way. 
Some prayers like these, doubtless, rise from 
Christian hearts even to the end of their course; 
but, at the beginning, they form the greatest, 
and, towards the close, the least part of their 
prayers. Definite petition for tangible earthly 
good is the first step in this “Jacob’s ladder” 
of prayer. Ul. 

Time passes on, and brings the strange ex- 
perience of the soul’s awaking. The thought of 
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PRAISE. 


BY THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON WYNNE, D.D., CANON OF ST. PATRICK'S, DUBLIN. 
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spiritual realities surrounding us is borne in with 
vivid freshness on the heart. I learn that I have 
sinned, and that God is holy. Judgment to come 
is a real thing. I must live for ever, and where 
shall that eternity be passed? “Out of the 
depths I cry unto the Lord,” and I say, “God be 
merciful to me, a sinner.” I ask a direct gift, but 
it is now no earthly blessing that I crave, but life 
for my sinful soul: “I am a sinner ; save me, O 
Lord ; Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me.” 
Che 32nd and 130th Psalms are accurate expres- 
sions of the heart at this stage. The 51st yet more 
fully pours forth these feelings. And here, again, 
he who prays for pardon and peace, learns what he 
must never more unlearn while he lives—prayer 
for God’s gracious forgiveness of sins. This is a 
prayer for every stage. Were it not so, our Lord’s 
own Prayer would, after a time, in Christian ex- 
perience, go out of date. Yet here, again, the 
fact is observed that, as we go forward, these 
petitions form a smaller proportion of our prayers. 
There are other things which, to a great extent, 
come to press more on tho soul for utterance. 
III. 

For, thirdly, comes the long period of conflict 
and of self-discipline, during which our greatest 
desire is for growth in grace ; for the development, 
under the Holy Spirit’s direction and help, of the 
life of holiness. This noontide, as it may be 
called, of the Christian’s day, is a time of self- 
cultivation, of imitation of Christ, of temptation, 
fall, and rising again ; of Christian work ; of grow- 
ing knowledge and experience. “Teach me to do 
Thy will, O my God ; show me the way in which 
I should walk.” And here, again, the Book of 
Psalms is a very storehouse of petitions. In the 
greater part of this book you find an almost end- 
less variety of states of religious life and feeling. 
The much-tempted and tried, the sensitive, the 
passionate King David, and that half-shadowy 
band of his fellow-singers, whether contemporary 
with him or of later date (of whom, for the most 
part, we know nothing but the names), here reveal 
their deepest longings. It is once more true of 
this part of the life of prayer, that once learned, 
it can never be again unlearned. Still, to the end 
of his course on earth, the servant of God must 
ask for direction, for spiritual help, for sanctifying 
grace, for blessing on faithful effort ; for more 
faith, more hope, more charity. And yet, once 
again it must be said that direct asking for need- 
ful grace passes on into the higher type of prayer 
—communion with God, a lowly entrusting of our 
interests, temporal and spiritual, to our Heavenly 
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Father, with more expression of simple confidence 
in His loving and all-wise guidance, and less 
direct asking Him to do what we wish. We have 
come, in fact, to believe that He “ never faileth to 
help and govern them whom He brings up in His 
steadfast fear and love.” The almost silent trust- 
ing, the simple, childlike—“ Father, I leave myself 
entirely in Thy hands,” is the rare and ripe result 
of years of definite asking for the many and 
various graces of which we have felt the need. 
IV. 

And there may come to the soul a time when, 
little by little, it dawns upon it that this entrust- 
ing, this confiding simplicity of prayer, leaves 
great leisure to us for other and higher engage- 
ment of our times of prayer. Up to this stage, 
prayer for our own selves, our body, soul, and 
spirit, has filled up most of our interest. But 
now, as love and sympathy grow—direct results of 
the grace which has been given through those 
earlier stages of prayer—we begin to find a habit 
of Intercession developing within us. Though we 
are now ceasing to confine our petitions to our own 
personal wants, yet even our intercessions move 
in a narrow circle. We cannot yet feel interest 
enough to pray with warmth and reality for those 
outside that enclosed ground. 

And yet it is by the practice of prayer for our 
beloved that we are trained in the more spiritual 
kind of intercession. The family is the limit of 
our first real intercession. But the circle soon 
widens. It widens when we come to love our 
Sunday scholars, our school companions, our near 
neighbours, our colleagues in work. It widens 
much when, with a glow of real interest, we first 
bear before God the names of our enemies. 
“Father, forgive them”: this is intercession 
indeed. Nothing grows more rapidly than this 
habit of spiritual intercession ; nothing brings us 
nearer to Christ. 

And so it comes to pass that, whereas, a few 
years before, the centre of the circle of prayer was 
distinctly self, it shifts by degrees, first to those 
we love, and has made a great movement forward 
when it rests over the parish we live in, the church 
we belong to, the mission we subscribe to, the 
land we love, the unkind or critical people who 
are making our lives nncomfortable. 

When we have come to write down the names 
of persons, places, or interests outside our own 
circle, for whom we shall pray each day or week ; 
or, without writing, have learned to follow such 
suggestions for an order of intercession as may be 
found in the Litany, or in the Missionary “ Circle 
of Prayer”; when we have proved that it is not 
any strain on faith to bring “ large petitions” to a 
King like our God and Saviour ; when we have 
felt that there is no danger of exhausting either 
our Father’s sympathy or His power, then have 
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we nearly reached the spiritual position which is 
occupied by the Psalter. 

But there is no use in trying to force this 
interest. It must grow. No man can reach the 
top of aladder at a bound. The steps must be 
taken one by one, and on each of them he who 
climbs must pause. Intercession is certainly a 
mark of growth in grace. But this growth must 
be real, and will probably be slow. It needs real 
faith, as well as real love, to spend considerable 
time in laying before God, one after another, the 
wants and sins of the many persons and classes of 
whom we know nothing personally ; or pleading 
for graces for them, which we have-no reason as 
yet to think we have ourselves attained. 

V. 

And yet, even at this more advanced stage of 
the life of prayer, the Christian soul, as it rises, 
must not stand still. As the Eternal Kingdom is 
neared, there are heard faint echoes from the 
Heavenly choir, and their song is all a song of 
praise. The course of prayer has been like the 
course of the Psalter, and the Psalter ends with 
Hallelujah! “Let everything that hath breath 
praise the Lord !” 

Praise does not necessarily begin only when we 
have learned all other parts of prayer, even as 
each other part of the life of prayer dues not end 
as the next is reached. 

But do not heart and conscience tell us that, in 
singing praise, it is the music, rather than the 
thought of God, which first lifts us up above our- 
selves? The most sluggish heart can follow a 
certain way when helped by perfect strains of 
music. But the praise which crowns the life of 
devotion takes its. inspiration from the adoring, 
trusting love of God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. The thought of what each Divine person 
has done for the soul in its conflicts, leads to the 
reflection on all that the Holy Trinity has done 
for the world, for the Church, for the Heavenly 
beings who surround us all unseen. And the 
thought that this glorious Trinity has been acting 
beneficently for all eternity, and will so act for 
all eternity to come, may well prostrate us before 
His throne in loudest, or perhaps more eloquently, 
in silent adoration. 

We need not say that no one should wait until 
he has learned the highest form of praise before he 
gives himself, with a strong sincerity, to try to 
practise it in its lower forms. Helped as we all 
are by music, but yet more helped by the grace 
of God, diligently asked for; helped by first 
remembering our own mercies, and then for- 
getting them in the higher thought of the 
God who gave them, so may we, who have by 
no means attained to the higher steps of praise, 
stand and bless our God acceptably, even on 
the lower. 
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God is Love! 


ee ae ee Music by Puitir Armes, M.A., Mus. Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.O, 
, r (Organist and Master of the Choristers of Durham Cathedral.) 
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I, who strayed so long a - go, Strayed so far, and fell so low! 
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love! 1 know, I see There is love for me—e’en me! A - men. 
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2. 4. 
I, the disobedient child, To my Father can I go? 
Wayward, passionate, and wild ; At His feet myself Pll throw! 
I, who left my Father’s home In His house there yet may be 
In forbidden ways to roam ! Place, a servant’s place, for me. 
God is love! &e. God is love! &e. 
3. 5. 
I, who spurned His loving hold ; See, my Father waiting stands ! 
I, who would not be controlled ; See, He reaches out His hands! 
I, who would not hear His call ; God is love! I know, I see 
I, the wilful prodigal ! There is love for me—e’en me ! 
God is lovo! &. God is love! de. 
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HAT portion of the old 
East Anglian kingdom 
lying between Nor- 
wich, Yarmouth, and 
Cromer, though not in 
itself distinguished by 
many features of na- 
tural beauty, has of 
late years attracted 
many summer visitors, 

who, year by year in increasing numbers, delight 

in the aquatic pleasures attainable in this country 
of rivers and broads. Many of these will have 

had some opportunity of observing, at least in a 

casual manner, some few of the beautiful churches 

so thickly sprinkled over the country. 

On gaining one of the comparatively rare 
elevated spots in this flat district, when the far- 
seeing eye can rove over rich meadow, fruitful 
cornland, and white waste of sandy shore, a thought 
will rise in the mind, that the very soul of the 
goodly prospect is in the stately sentinel towers 
guarding the scattered villages and homesteads. 





“The temples of Thy grace, 
How beautiful they stand, 
The honour of our native place, 
And bulwarks of our land.” 

Many are of noble proportions and exquisite 
skill in workmanship and ornamentation—here 
and there a humbler structure, snug-thatched and 
time-stained, nestles amidst the wind swept trees 
of a seaward parish, or even the ruined walls of a 
deserted sanctuary make their last stand against 
the hungry waves. 





ECCLES AND HASBRO’ 


The majestic towers of Winterton, Ingham, 
Happisburgh, and Cromer, together with many 
less conspicuous, have been sailing-marks to the 
shipping on the wild North Sea for over four 
hundred years. Nearly all these churches belong 
to the Perpendicular period of Gothic architecture, 
though a few examples are to be found, as in the 
beautiful east window at Ingham,of flowing tracery. 

Winterton Church, within a short distance of 
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WAXHAM. 


Yarmouth, is the crowning glory of a very pic- 
turesque little village, whose storm-beaten homes, 
safe sheltered behind their frail embankment of 
marram-covered sand-hills, could each and all tell 
their tale of toil, danger, and heroism on the rest- 
lesssea. This beautiful church has lately been very 
thoroughly restored, and its condition now leaves 
little to be desired, both within and without. 

The tower, rising to the height of 125 feet, is of 
very bold design—observe the peculiarly effective 
outline of battlement and pinnacle against the 
sky —also the massive “ weathered-in ” buttresses, 


THE QUIVER. 





and bands of chequered flint- 
work encircling the base. 

We find a great contrast a 
few miles further north, where 
the crumbling walls of Wax- 
ham Church stand within a 
few hundred feet of the 


sounding sea. What a_pa- 
thetic story of bygone love 
and pride in the House of 
God do the exquisite inlaid 
work of the porch and fair 


proportions of the roofless 
chancel tell! A fine old hall, 
and one or two scattered 


farms and cottages, form the 
entire village at the present 
day: the gaunt walls can well 
he fancied to be waiting their 
final doom, when the on-com- 
ing waters shall have beaten 
down the feeble barrier of 
blown sand. On _ climbing 
this bank, you can obtain a wide sweep of marsh 
and flat—-from Winterton lighthouse to high 
Hasbro’ Hill; and also observe several strange 
and rare plants, among others sea-holly (Hryn- 
gium maritimum), and the pretty creeping Con- 
volvulus soldanella, beside the broad - bladed 
harsh blue marram (Ammophila arundinaca), 
whose roots bind the shifting sands of the bank. 
A mile to the North Sea, Palling beach offers 
a very similar spectacle, though the coast-guard 
station, and heavily built boats of the brave 
beachmen, who have attained considerable local 
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celebrity, give life and spirit to the scene that are 
sadly wanting at Waxham. 
From Palling beach a tall ruined tower was visible 





er 
WORSTEAD. 


on the shore outside the marrams—the last rem- 
nants of Eccles Church, the rest of the building, 
together with more than half of its parish, having 
long been swallowed by the thundering waves. The 
spring tides have long swept the foundations of the 
doomed tower, and, as we go to press with this 
article, information reaches us that, in the gales 
of the early part of January, this curious old land- 
mark was washed away. The tower, round at the 
base and octagonal above, was one of many similar 
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structures which are peculiar to this district ; nearly 
every example being found either in Norfolk or 
the immediately adjacent counties. Round towers 
may be seen at St. Julian’s, St. Mary Coslany, 
St. Benedict’s, and St. Etheldreda’s (all in Nor- 
wich), also at Edingthorpe and Sidestrand, to 
which we shall hereafter allude. Many of these 
have octagonal upper storeys. This striking and 
picturesque form of building suggests very strongly 
the idea of a watch-tower, erected both as a look- 
out and 
defence 
against the 
early Dan- 
ish inva 
sions. 

A little 
further 
inland, 
several 
beautiful 
churches 
are within 
reach from 
this point 
—those at 
Hew p- 
stead, Les- 
singham, 
East Rus- 
ton, Bar- 
ton, and 
Worstead 
being pos- 





sessed of 

rare treasures of woodwork and medieval paint- 
ing. Of the towers that are our present interest, 
Ingham boasts a stately and beautiful example, 
while that of Worstead is perhaps the finest 
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specimen we shall visit, unless Cromer be ex- 
cepted. 
Pursuing our northward way along the coast, 





Happisburgh is soon reached, and a stroll round 
its wind-swept churchyard will discover a wide- 
spread panorama of open low-lying country, with 
innumerable towers dotting the plain to the far 
horizon. It is a melancholy reflection that Hap- 
pisburgh (pronounced Hasbro’) Church, though 
commandingly situated on an elevated cliff, is 
within measurable distance of the fate of Eccles, 
as the diminishing belt of cornland between 
church and cliff testifies. The usual materials, 
split flints embedded in a very durable kind of 
mortar with stone quoinings, have been employed ; 
the decorations of the tower deserve close in- 
spection, more especially the sound-holes, which, 
as is frequently the case, are rendered highly 
ornamental. 

Now the 
eye turns 
from the 
majestic 
church, whose 
stately  pro- 
portions seem 
strangely out 
of keeping 
with the com- 
paratively 








humble _ vil- 
lage clustered 
about the 
breezy hill, 


and rests on 
the white 
waste of an- 
gry water 
foaming on 
the far-reach- 








SOUTHREPPS. 
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ing and dangerous banks lying off the shore; 
and as our thoughts flit back to the long-dead 
architect, the skilful artist, and the cunning 


oy, OVERSTRAND, 


craftsman who toiled to raise and beautify this 
noble structure to be the pride and glory of sue- 
ceeding generations, can we doubt that their 
spirit was as that of the royal psalmist of old, 
who, in his zeal for the Temple of God, cries 
—“TLord, I have loved the habitation of Thy 
house, and the place where Thine honour dwelleth.” 
Truly the earnest workman’s soul is in his work, 
which stands as a memorial in his honour when 
the brain that planned and the hand that wrought 
so well have long been mouldering in the dust. 
Passing the tall towers of Walcot (Walkit) and 
Bacton, with its snug thatch and well-designed 
sound-holes, we see the curious round and oc- 
tagonal tower of Edingthorpe, before mentioned— 
an ideal picture of a rural church—and so on to 
Knapton, famous for, its unique carved oak roof, 
of sixteenth-century workmanship. The Dutch 
angels with wide-spread wings—every -feather 
articulated, and glorious with gold and colours— 
are a quaint and pleasing study; all the details 
of the roof are of rich and intricate design. We 
meet with a little disappointment in the some- 
what insignificant tower, but not far away we 
come to the noble tower of Trunch—slightly more 
severe in style than those we have previously ex- 
plored—the plain flint inlaid cornice and simple 
lines of the building having much dignity. 
Paston, between Bacton and Knapton, must not 
be overlooked, though the building itself is un- 
pretentious, on account of its association with the 
authors of the famous Faston Letters. Here are 
to be seen several monuments of the Paston family 
—the secluded churchyard, embosomed in tall 
trees, forms a lovely picture—sweet roses cling to 
the time-stained walls, gay flowers bloom in well- 
tended luxuriance among the grassy mounds— 
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a picturesque lych-gate communicates with the 
grounds of historic Paston Hall. 

Southrepps tower, from its situation on a slight 
eminence, dominates a wide stretch of country, 
and has many interesting details—the scallop 
shell of St. James (the patron saint) may be 
noticed, alternating with plain shields in the 
carving of the plinth. The companion tower of 
Northrepps is a very pretty one, resembling that 
of Walcot in some features. 

From Northrepps to Cromer the undulating 
ground and bold sea-front of “ Poppyland” extend ; 
the gaunt black mill, the romantic ruins of Side- 
strand and Overstrand—sung by Clement Scott— 
the solitary “ Garden of Sleep,” where the round 
tower still keeps watch over the many quiet 
mounds. The first gleam of the rising sun flashes 
upon it over the restless waves, the busy wind 
rustles among the long-neglected herbage where 
the scarlet silken petals fall in summer days— 
storm-driven gulls scream round the lonely tower 
in the storms of winter; while days and seasons 
hasten on to the last great dawn when the dream- 
less sleepers shall awake. 

A short distance from the coast stands the new 
church of Sidestrand—so beautiful both within 
and without as to compare well with the fifteenth 
century structures around. 

At Overstrand village the curious sight may 
be seen, as at Antingham, of two churches in the 
same enclosure. Alas! the roofless ivy-mantled 
walls and shattered tower preach an eloquent 
sermon when compared with the unworthy modern 
church in present use—ill-proportioned and mean 
—a standing witness to the sad decadence of 
ecclesiastical architecture. 

Our present wanderings terminate with one 
glance at the splendid pinnacles of Cromer tower 
—a building of about 160 feet in height, the form 
and decoration of which are unsurpassed by any 
in the neighbourhood. 

In the small tract of country we have thus 
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glanced over many interesting towers have been 
passed by. Those we have visited will all repay 
much closer study, both to the artist and the 
archeologist. Very noticeable are the many 
ingenious and beautiful forms of decoration in 
inlaid flints so characteristic of this district, as 
also the great variety and beauty of the pierced 
sound - holes 
of the larger 
towers, 
whose _ pro- 
portions are, 
without ex- 
ception, 
most pleas- 
ing and 
graceful 
In some 
cases, as at 
Winterton 
Stalham, 
Ingham, 
and Lessing- 
ham, the 
skill with 
which the 
old graceand 
beauty have 
been loving- 
ly preserved 
is worthy of 
the highest 
praise. All 
honour to those who of old, or in these latter days, 
have spent themselves in time, and skill, and sub- 
stance, to give and preserve to us the lovely 
temples where the sweet Sunday chime, answering 
from tower and steeple throughout the Jength and 
breadth of our land, calls upon all to lift up 
humble hearts and voices to the Lord of Hosts, in 
foretaste of the day when His glory shall cover all, 
the heart and the round world be full of His praise. 
IsaABELLE M. L. Forrest. 
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HOW THE FINE WAS PAID. 


BY MAUD R. HALL, AUTHOR OF “A NEW DIANA,” ETC. 


“ Mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 
It is enthronéd in the hearts of kings ; 
It is an attribute to God Himself, 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice.”—Merchant of Venice. 


ERY well, Sergeant Holke, 
I will look into the matter. 
You may tell the officer 
of the day to come to 
me.” 

The sergeant saluted 
and left the room, and 
the colonel, taking up his 
pen, resumed his occupa- 
tion of looking through 
guard reports. 

It was the summer of 1871. All through the bitter 
winter months and the bright spring days the 
country had been agitated by hopes and fears, 
triumph and despair. Now with the soft June sun- 
shine came a short armistice, precluding hostilities 
on either side, and France, torn and bleeding, had 
space to look around her, and re-arm herself for 
further effort to expel the hated Teuton. In the 
neighbourhood of Verdun many German regiments 
were quartered, and bitterly did the peasants resent 
their intrusion. They were too poor and helpless to 
rebel openly, so they resorted to every means their 
ingenuity could suggest to harass and annoy their 
conquerors. In the little hamlet of Graisselle the 
feeling was particularly strong. Colonel von Hildes- 
heim and his officers kept their Hussars within 
bounds, treated the peasants with consideration, and 
even paid handsomely for food and hay ; yet robbery, 
and often murder of the sentry at his post, became an 
event of nightly occurrence. 

The colonel was a humane, even-tempered man, but 
his whole soul was bound up in his regiment, and it 
went to his heart to hear of these outrages day after 
day. Now, while he wrote, he was revolving in his 
mind the most effectual way to discover and punish 
the author of them, for that they should be avenged 
he was determined. 

The room in which he sat was evidently one of the 
salons of the chateau, furnished in the hest French 
style—delicately tinted walls and ceiling, gilded 
mirrors in every available space, light drapery and 
fanciful chairs, the latter now arranged with military 
precision along the walls. A large cigar was between 
the colonel’s lips, his sword lay across the grand 
piano, and in his dark uniform and long boots he 
seemed quite out of place in the dainty room. 

A silence, broken only by the scratching of a pen, 
followed the sergeant’s departure. Then the door 








opened, and the young officer, tall and fair-haired, 
presented himself and saluted. 

The colonel looked up. 

“Ah, Von Ernst ! I sent for you because I have just 
heard that another of our poor lads was knocked on 





the head last night, and I have made up my mind to 
show these brutes that I am not to be trifled with, 
It is monstrous!” he went on, waxing warmer. “ Here 
are we, treating them with every consideration in our 
power, and, in return, one of our outposts gets 
murdered every other night. Why, this is the third 
this week !” 

The captain silently assented. 

“However, as I say,” went on the colonel, “it is 
the last time ; and now I want you to take a handful 
of men, and go down to the village and enforce the 
general’s orders. I have thought it out, and have 
come to the conclusion that there is no other course 
open. We will see if it won’t bring them to reason.” 

“T fear, sir, that it is not the villagers who are the 
culprits, but the /ranc-tireurs. The forest teems 
with them.” 

“Never mind; Johnny Crapaud is hand-in-glove 
with the franc-tireur, or we should have had him by 
this time. Besides, when M. le Maire and Co. find it 
affects their pockets, they may pass on the punishment 
to the real offender, which will suit me quite as well, 
and save us further trouble.” 

The young officer again assented, but with evident 
unwillingness, and asked when he was to set out. 

“About sundown, I think. They will be in from 
the fields by that time.” 

Von Ernst prepared to leave the room, but ere the 
door was reached he turned. 

“TI suppose, sir, I need not be very hard upon them? 
They are sure to be hard up now, and ty 

“The plague take them!” interrupted the colonel 
hotly. ‘ Why, Von Ernst, I believe you sympathise 
with the rascals ! ” 

The young man laughed. 

“Not quite, perhaps; and yet I believe I do,” he 
added frankly. ‘You see, sir, I have been a good 
deal amongst that sort of people all my life.” 

‘Well, well ”—the colonel’s anger never lasted very 
long—‘“I will leave it to your discretion, and if 
M. le Maire and one or two others will stump up, that 
will do. Any way, I leave it to you; only don’t let 
them off too cheap.” 

An hour after sunset beheld Von Ernst and his 
troopers on the road to Graisselle. It was a lovely 
evening, the sky one immense stretch of blue, fading 
into palest gold on the distant horizon. But the 
beauty passed unnoticed, and the fair green hedges 
and summer flowers might have been so many brick 
walls for all the recognition they received at the 
hands of the young officer. He only found the sun 
unbearably hot, the road unbearably dusty, and 
envied his brother-officers, now lounging in the cool 
gardens of the chateau, and quenching their thirst 
with iced drinks. This duty was peculiarly dis- 
tasteful to him. Though young in years, he had for 
some time past managed his own estates in Germany, 
and he knew what it was to wring payment from 
those who had no means of paying. As he said to 
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himself more than once, “He could tackle the men, 
put when it came to the women, crying over parting 
with their cows or pigs, it was more than he could 
stand”; and this was not the first time since he had 
been in France that he had had to carry out such 


orders. 
Suddenly his meditations were abruptly ended. His 
horse shied violently, reared, and then swerved aside 


so quickly that he was almost unseated. A second 
sufficed to show him that, absorbed as he was in his 
woes, he had nearly knocked down a young lady who 
was advancing through a gap in the fence. Her 
white dress had startled the horse, and when, shocked 
at his inattention, Von Ernst hastily drew back, he 
obtained a glimpse of a lovely girlish face beneath a 
wide hat, and a pair of dark eyes which looked at him 
frankly and rather inquisitively. 

“What a pretty girl!” he said to himself, and 
turned in his saddle to watch her cross the road, then 
take a footpath over the opposite fields. ‘“ Who can 
she be? Never saw her in my life before ; and that’s 
odd, too, when we’ve been here over a month! I'll 
try and find out who she is from the old Maire.” 

Pushing on more briskly, the little troop soon 
reached the village and rode straight to the Mairie, 
the women and children hurrying into their homes as 
the soldiers passed, the men following their progress 
with clenched fists and scowling glances. Even the 
hens and cats scuttled away as though Germans were 
wild beasts instead of men, and fully justified the 
remark uttered by a phlegmatic trooper: “One ’ud 
think we were the plague!” 

At the whitewashed little dwelling of the Maire 
Von Ernst dismounted, and soon laid his orders before 
itsowner. The poor man almost tore his hair in his 
horror and dismay. 

“What! could his Excellency the Captain really 
imagine that he could raise such a sum as one thou- 
sand five hundred francs? Why, it is as much as the 
whole village was worth, houses and all !” 

“Tam truly sorry,” Von Ernst answered courteously, 
“but those are the general's orders, and as such, M. le 
Maire, I must carry them out.” 

“But—but it is ‘mpossible—more than impossible, 
monsieur! What am I todo? I can do nothing— 
nothing !” and he wrung his hands in despair. 

Then, rushing to the door, he opened it, went into 
the passage. and returned again as if beside himself. 

“M. le Capitaine, how am I to get it? Why, I do 
not even know whom to go to first, and os 

“T have instructions to give you an hour, monsieur,” 
interrupted the young officer, cutting him short : “ that 
should be ample time. You will, of course, make your 
people understand the reason of the fine being inflicted, 
and if at the end of the hour they will not produce 
the money, they must surrender their animals.” 

The poor Maire dared not trust himself to utter 
another word, but hurried from the room, leaving Von 
Ernst to picture his own return to the chateau in the 
rear of lowing oxen or squealing pigs. 

The period of the Maire’s absence he employed in 
striding up and down the bare painted room, examining 
its few contents, and lounging in the one easy-chair, 
longing for release, 
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“T suppose I shall have to kick my heels in this 
confounded hole until dark,” he soliloquised. “Faugh! 
how I do loathe the whole business! I wish to good- 
ness this armistice were over, and we in the field 
again.” 

Then the recollection of the vision at the stile came 
across him, and he impatiently waited for the Maire’s 
return, that he might prosecute his inquiries concern- 
ing the young lady. 

The hour was more than expired when sounds out- 
side the house warned him that the climax, and most 
disagreeable part of his work, had come. The clatter 
of wooden sabots mingled with the lowing and 
bleating of oxen and lambs, and dire lamentation 
from shrill angry voices, grew louder and louder every 
moment. 

‘Here comes the deluge ! ” he muttered, rising to his 
feet just as the Maire, more dishevelled than ever, 
came in, and requested his presence in the courtyard. 

Quite a crowd was assembled there, composed prin- 
cipally of women and children, the former in open 
lament, the latter’ leading a cow or goat, and gazing 
in wide-mouthed astonishment at the scene. 

The Maire then called out the various names, and 
the fine appended to each, heading the list with his 
own and the sum of 150 francs, which, he announced, 
with tears in his eyes, was every centime that he 
possessed. 

“Farmer Péllisard, one hundred and twenty francs,’ 
came next, and the crowd parted as an aged, white- 
haired peasant advanced to the table, and drawing out 
a red knitted purse, counted out gold, silver, and copper 
till the amount was reached. 

One after another was called, some coming forward 
with resigned wretched faces, others braving it out, 
and throwing the money indignantly towards Von 
Ernst. Now a weeping woman led up a cherished 
cow, while another flung down a collection of small 
coins, screaming out— 

“There, that is all I have; and now, I suppose. 
my poor sick child and I must starve! Oh, the 
monsters !” 

One tiny boy could hardly be induced to unclasp 
his arms from the neck of a large white goat, and on 
every side there was the same cry of woe. 

It required all the young officer’s fortitude to enable 
him to carry out his orders. and, sick at heart, he 
was on the point of staying the proceedings at 1,230 
francs when a new shout was raised. It came froma 
large coarse-featured woman, who had stood with 
arms akimbo, and rained out virulent abuse the whole 
time. 

“Where is Madame’s share?” she cried: and others 
took up her words with: * Yes, yes—she must pay as 
well as we!” 

The Maire left off adding, and looked up per- 
plexedly, while he muttered: “Ah yes, I forgot. 
Surely she has thirty francs?” 

Just then the little servant-maid came running 
towards him. 

“M. le Maire, Mademoiselle is within, and prays 
to speak with you.” 

“Ah, it is well! Monsieur, you will wait?” and 
he turned back into the house, 
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Fuming at this new delay, Von Ernst, resolved to 
keep him in sight at any price, followed him into the 
room, and found himself in the presence of a lady, 
closely wrapped in a dark cloak. 
drawn over her face, so that he could not distinguish 
her features. 

“M. le Maire,” she was saying, in a low sweet voice, 


THE QUIVER. 


The hood was 





hurriedly : “See, would you take this until my mothers 
pension arrives? It is due next week, and then you 
shall have the whole amount. Indeed, M. le Maire, 
this is worth far more than you want.” 

As she spoke she took from beneath her cloak q 
small gold cross, sparkling with brilliants, and placed 
it in his hand. 


Von Ernst, who had been a silent 





























“* As she turned quickly, her hood fell back.” 


“T have brought you all we have : see—twenty francs, 
I am come to beg you to save our cow. My dear 
mother, she could not live without milk ” and her 
voice faltered over the last words. 

“But, mademoiselle,” said the Maire, “I fear—I do 
not know what to say. Z cannot pay any more. As it 
is, I am ruined, quite ruined, and——” 

“M. le Maire,” she interrupted eagerly, “it is only 
for a few days that I would ask it.” 

“T fear I cannot, Mademoiselle Iréne. 
lated to refuse you, but it is impossible.” 

The girl came closer to him in her anxiety, and 
laying one small firm hand upon his arm, said 





I am deso- 


spectator, hastily drew near. He was impatient— 
angry. At least this sweet-voiced girl should not give 
up her cross with his sanction, and he thought hard 
thoughts of his colonel, who had driven her to such 
straits. 

“Your pardon, mademoiselle,” he said gently, “but 
this is not necessary. The twenty francs is enough, 
and too much, for your share.” 

Too eager to obtain her request to pay much atten- 
tion to anything else, Mademoiselle Iréne had not 
been aware of the presence of a third person. Now, 
as she turned quickly, her hood fell back, and dis- 
closed to Von Ernst’s astonished gaze the fair face 
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and dark eyes of her who had crossed his path only 
that afternoon. For a few seconds he was quite con- 
fused. ‘Then, recovering his composure, he bowed 
courteously, and, without allowing time for reply, 
turned to the Maire. 

“May I ask for your presence outside, sir, that we 
may finish this unpleasant business ?”’ 

The little man followed him, and after a few mo- 
ments’ conversation the list was again commenced. 

“Farmer Péllisard—-sixty frances.” 

There was a little stir among those waiting about, 
and the old peasant came hurriedly forward with 
protestations that it was impossible—he could not 
pay; the one hundred and twenty francs already laid 
down was all he possessed—and he could hardly believe 
his senses when it was explained that instead of having 
to pay more, the half of his precious hoard was to be 
returned to him. Everyone was treated alike: those 
assessed at twenty francs had only to pay ten, and 
many a family took home a treasured possession in tri- 
umph, while, for the first time since they had entered 
the country, blessings, instead of curses, were lavished 
with true French impulsiveness upon the heads of the 
German Hussars. 

Meanwhile, the crowd was rapidly dispersing, and 
Von Ernst, having sought vainly for another glimpse 
of the slender figure in the dark cloak, was now 
making inquiries of the Maire. 

“ Yes, they are very poor, M. le Capitaine, but then,” 
with a flourish, “ they are only two—just Mademoiselle 
and her mother. Monsieur was professor in Paris, and 
when he died the widow and child came to live in our 
village. Our people call them Madame and Made- 
moiselle, and the latter is good to them and they are 
fond of her. Ah, here is Mademoiselle !”’ 

As the last of the rejoicing peasants disappeared 
Mademoiselle lréne came to where the young officer 
was standing. 

“Monsieur,” she said simply, raising her beautiful 
eyes to his, “I have to thank you both in my mother’s 
name and mine. We shall neither of us ever forget 
your kindness.” 

* * * * * * 
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The winter is over. The long dark days, the cold 
grey skies, the bitter frost and snow, have given 
place to sunshine, green hedges, and orchards of 
snowy blossom. Brighter than all is the sense of 
peace and freedom over the land. The breathless 
suspense is past, the labourer has returned to his 
work in the fields. The air is full of it; even 
the birds shout “Peace! Peace!” in their joyous 
notes. 

With the whole sense of their song in her heart, 
Irene von Ernst walks homeward, stopping every now 
and then to take in the beauty and freshness of the 
evening. She has been down in the village to see a 
sick child, and as she lingers beneath the trees her 
thoughts travel backward over the events of the past 
year : her mother’s death, her own loneliness, until Von 
Ernst came and carried her away as his bride to his 
lovely home in Germany. It is just a year since 
she met him first on the road to Graisselle. She 
stoops to gather some meadow-sweet—the first she 
has seen in her new home—-and then the sound of a 
horse’s trot makes her stand still and wait until her 
husband is beside her. 

“Yes, it is exactly a year to-day,” she says, telling 
him of her thoughts as they saunter onwards. “And 
that reminds me, Ulric: I have always wanted to 
ask you what Colonel von Hildesheim said to you 
when you took him only half of the fine he had im- 
posed.” 

“He said nothing, because he got the whole.” 

Iréne looks up questioningly. 

* Well,” he says smiling, “ it’s true.” 

“Then you paid the difference yourself?” she says. 
“Ulric, how could you?” 

“ Kasily enough,” he answers, laughing outright 
now. ‘And I am sorry that you think that day was 
worth no more to me than the half of a miserable 
fifteen hundred francs !” 

“Tt was worth much more to me,” she says softly. 

“Well, you and I are one,” he returns ; adding in a 
graver tone: “Dear, you know that whatever I did 
that day at Graisselle has been repaid to me already 
more than a thousandfold.” 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


APRIL 21st. WaATCHFULNESS. 

To read—St. Matt. xxiv. 42—51. 
St. Mark xvii. 33. 
~NTRODUCTION. Picture Christ teaching 
in one of the courts of the Temple on the 
Tuesday before His death. He had en- 
= tered Jerusalem in triumph on the Sun- 
day, had turned out the buyers and sellers from the 
Temple on the Monday, and this day visited and 
taught there for the last time. He warned the 
Jews of the two coming Judgments—the first, to 


Golden text— 






them as a nation in the destruction of Jerusalem 
for their sin of rejecting Him ; the other, at the 
end of the world to all people. To-day’s lesson 
more especially refers to the latter. 
J. THE Catt To WatcH. (42—44.) Notice— 
A general call to all Christ’s people. 

A call to individuals—e.g. St. Peter (xxvi. 34). 
Against what to watch? All enemies of soul. 
The devil—as a lion, tries to devour. (1 Pet. v. 8.) 
The world—at enmity with God. (1 John ii. 15.) 
The fesh—whose works are evil. (Gal. v. 17.) 
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The tongue must be giiarded—a deadly evil. 
(James iii. 6.) 
The thoughts watched—source of sin. 
xv. 19.) 
Christ must be looked for, coming as Judge. 
Watching must be joined by prayer. (Text.) 
For what is prayer needed with reference to 
Christ’s coming ! 
For strength to resist temptation. (xxvi. 41.) 
For grace to do the duties of a Christian life. 
For perseverance—lest we fall away from God. 
Need of watching illustrated by a parable. 
Householder knew a thief was lurking for prey. 
Went to rest as usual, without special watching. 
Result—house broken mto—misery and ruin. 
Christ’s coming will be equally sudden. 
Therefore, watch— pray—wait—be always ready. 
Lesson. Be sober, be vigilant. 
Il. Tue Farrarun SERVANT. (45—47.) 
Christ’s people are like stewards. (e.g. Joseph.) 
Wart upon their Lord to hear His commands. 
Rececve gifts from Him to dispense to others. 
Give out to others what they have received. 
Time, money, influence—all can be used for God. 
Such as serve faithfully are blessed in this life. 
Have also future of honour, power, and glory. 
Lesson. Freely ye have received, freely give. 
IT. Toe Evin Servant. (48—51.) What 
does he do ? 
Fails to watch—trusts to his master’s delay. 
Abuses his position, maltreats his inferiors. 
Gets absorbed with the pleasures of this life. 
What will be his end? Sudden judgment. 
Cutting him off from his position of trust. 
Punishment of misery with the wicked. 
Lesson. Be not high-minded, but fear. 


(Matt. 


THE LORD’s SUPPER. 
To read—St. Mark wiv. 12—26. Golden text— 
St. Luke writ. 19. 
Intropuction. The events in this 
happened on the day (Thursday) before the 
Crucifixion. The day sometimes called Maundy 
Thursday, or “the day of command,” alluding to 
the new command to love given on that day. 
(St. Jol.1 xiii, 34.) Christ was staying during 
the week at the house of Martha and Mary at 
Bethany, two miles from Jerusalem, on the slope 
of the Mount of Olives. 
[. THE PREPARATION. (12—16.) The time. 
Fourteenth day, first month, Nisan. (Ex. xii. 1.) 
Day for sacrificing Passover lamb in the evening. 
Preparations must be made in Jerusalem. 
Two disciples (Peter, John) sent to make ready. 
Whom were they to follow? A man with a 
pitcher. 
Would know him at once—most unusual sight. 
For women always drew water from well. 


APRIL 28TH. 


lesson 


THE QUIVER. 





Thus Rachel watered the flocks. (Gen. xxix, 6.) 
The woman of Samaria drew water. (John ivy, 7) 
The man was probably a secret disciple, like 
him who, four days before, had lent the ass, 
The disciples obeyed and the feast was prepared, 
Lesson. Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it, 
IJ. Tue OLp Feast. (17—21.) The time. 
Evening—sun beginning to decline in the west, 
Jesus and disciples cross the valley again. 
Enter city crowded with pilgrims for the feast, 
Smoke of burnt-offering rises above Temple. 
Christ’s last day-view of Holy City till His 
resurrection. 
The Feast. All twelve disciples were present. 
Judas back from interview with chief priests. 
Jesus took His place—John lying on His right. 
He had washed their feet (John xiii. 12) and 
resumed His place at the table. 
Now gives solemn warning of His betrayal. 
Who is traitor? He Himself gives the sign. 
Dipping piece of unleavened bread in the sauce. 
Angel of Death hovers near Feast of Deliverance. 
Christ goes to death to give life to the world. 
Judas the traitor dies guilty and unpardoned. 
Better never to have lived than die as he did. 
Lesson. Let me die the death of the righteous. 
III. THe New Feast. (22—26.) The actions. 
Unleavened cakes and cups of wine were tliere. 
Christ took a cake, blessed, brake, gave to 
disciples. 
He took the cup, gave thanks, gave it to drink. 
The words—“ This is My body ”—* My blood.” 
Of the Jewish passover lamb nothing is said. 
He, true Paschal Lamb, going to be offered. 
In its place He put bread and wine for all time. 
These the new symbols of His body and blood. 
Hence the name—the Lord’s Supper—the 
Christian Feast. 
Lesson. This do, in remembrance of Me. 


THE AGONY IN GETHSEMANE. 
Golden teat— 


May 5TH. 
To read—St. Mark xiv, 32—-42. 
St. John writ. V1. 
Inrropuction. After the scene of last lesson 
Christ and disciples left the supper-table and 
went into the Temple court. Thence, after His 
intercessory prayer (St. John xvii.), they left the 
city—crossed the brook Cedron—and entered the 
Garden of Gethsemane at the foot of the Mount 
of Olives. It was the time of full moon, and there 
would be no difficulty in finding their way. 
I. Tue Lorp’s AcGony. (32—42.) The scene. 
Gethsemane, or the “Oil-press,” «a garden of 
olive trees. 
Christ and His disciples had often been there 
for rest and prayer. They enter the garden. 
Judas the traitor knew the place. (John xviii. 
2.) 
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Christ bids eight remain at a distance. 

He takes three disciples dearest to Him apart. 
Peter—the champion in words. (Matt. xvi. 16.) 
James—early called—first to die. (Acts xii. 2.) 
John, beloved disciple, Evangelist and martyr. 

When had these before been specially favoured ? 
Witnessed His raising of Jairus’ daughter. 
Saw Christ’s passing glory at His Transfiguration. 
Now are to see His passing agony before death. 
What was this agony? Not of body, but soul. 
The Cause. He foresaw clearly all before Him. 
The trials before Caiaphas and Pilate, on false 
charges of blasphemy and treason. 
The bodily pains—thirst, bleeding, nails, torture. 
The mental pains—shame, mocking, desertion. 
The soul’s agony—God’s face hidden from Him 
because of man’s sin. 
The Suffering. Cannot be described in words. 
But real, terrible—the shadow of death. 
There was laid on Him the iniquity of us all. 
The Prayer. To God, His merciful Father. 
May this suffering, if possible, be removed. 
Is there no other way for man’s redemption ? 
Yet not His will, but God's, be done. (Matt.vi.10.) 
All the elements of true prayer were in this one. 
Earnestness, faith, submission to God’s will. 
Lesson. By Thine agony and bloody sweat, 
Good Lord, deliver us. 
II. THE Discretes’ SLEEP. (The same passage.) 
Whole scene—like Temptation—in three parts. 
Christ then tempted to bodily and earthly sins. 
Now tempted to give up His work on earth. 
Disciples, urged to watch and pray, fell asleep. 
Christ wanted sympathy and help in prayer. 
But failed three times to get it—suffered alone. 
Disciples neglected prayer and watching. 
Peter had promised much, failed at right time. 
Disciples gave no help—imissed opportunity. 
At last too late—wakefulness no longer of use. 
The traitor came—Christ must go to meet death. 
1. Fervent prayer availeth much. 
2. Lord, teach us to pray. 


L ESSONS. 


MAY 12TH. JESUS BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST. 
To read—St. Mark wiv. 53—64. Golden text— 
Isaiah litt. 3. 
Intropuction. Following the agony in the 
Garden came the betrayal by Judas with a false 
kiss of friendship, and Christ’s arr-st by the 
servants of the High Priest. One of His disciples, 
Simon Peter, with rash courage attempted to fight 
for His master, but was stopped by Christ. His 
Weapons are not such as men use. Then all the 
disciples fled away in alarm and fear for their 
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own lives. Christ was taken, first to Annas, 
father-in-law to Caiaphas, for a _ preliminary 
examination (St. John xviii. 12), and then to 
Caiaphas, the legal High Priest. Here to-day’s 
lesson begins. 

I. Tue Triat. (53—56.) Whe Court. 

Composed of the seventy members of the 
Sanhedrim, viz. :- 

Chief priests, elders, scribes, and lawyers. 

The High Priest was the presiding judge. 

Trial held in his palace, adjoining the Temple. 

The time—early in morning of Good Friday. 

The honse built round an inner court-yard. 

Two disciples followed to see the end. (St. 
John xviii. 15.) 

John, being known, was admitted at once. 

Peter was let in through John’s intervention. 

They sat with the servants in the inner court 

False witness is sought against Christ. 

II. Tue Evipencr. (56—62.) Notice- 

This was a court to try religious offences. 

Priests sought evidence against Christ as regards 
the Law, or the Temple, or blasphemous words. 

Various witnesses gave evidence against Him. 

But there were very evident discrepancies. 

One said His words were—“I am able to 
destroy ” (St. Matt.) 

Another said they were—“ I will destroy.” 

What He really said was — “ Destroy this 
Temple” (as they did), “and in three days I 
will raise it up.” But He spake of the temple of 
His body. (St. John ii. 20.) 

All the while Christ kept absolute silence. 

Caiaphas, in anger, commanded Him to speak. 

Christ, perfectly innocent, answered not. 

Then Caiaphas put Him on His oath. 

“Ts He, or is He not Christ, the Son of God ?” 

The silence is broken—Christ answers at once— 

“Tam the expected Messiah—I am Son of God.” 

Lesson. A time to speak, a time to be silent. 

III. THe Verpict. (63—65.) What followed ? 

Scene of confusion. Judge tore his robes. 

Real or pretended horror at this blasphemy. 

Quickly puts it to the vote. Cry of “Guilty.” 

Worse than false prophet, or false claim to be 
Messiah. 

Had openly declared Himself “Son of God.” 

He had incurred highest penalty—He must die. 

Then disorder, tumult, striking of prisoner ! 

This in a religious court! Against Son of God. 

Lessons. 1. Christ sutfered for sins, the just 
for the unjust. 

2. We have gone astray, like a lost sheep. 

3. By Thy Cross and Passion, Good Lord, 
deliver ws. 











O be charitable 
is to have a 
kindly heart ; 
a kindly heart 
is a soft one, 
and the soft- 
ness of the 
heart often in- 

terferes with 
clearness of head 
in those whose 
daily hope is to 
do good to their 
fellow-men. The 
— true philanthrop- 
ist would rather 
be cheated seven 
times than miss 
giving help to one case of real distress ; and it 
happens that this truth, though not perhaps fully 
reasoned out, is yet quite well enough understood 
by the unworthy to govern his methods and rule 
his conduct in a way that brings him gain. 

An old gentleman whom we knew well was an 
easy prey to beggars, who recognised him at once 
for their property by his amiable smile, and by the 
way in which he appeared to expect to be asked for 
charity. No lessons had any effect on his bene- 
volence, and no promises to be more wary served 
in the least to prevent him from wasting his 
money on undeserving cases. One of the tales he 
told was worth repeating. 

In going to his offices from one of the large sta- 
tions, he passed a corner where he met daily a 
woman with a bright little baby; she did not 
beg—oh, no !—she only talked in a bewitching way 
to the baby, and when they passed Mr. X. she 
and the baby smiled. One day or two the 
baby laughed, the next it stretched out its little 
arms to Mr. X. This was irresistible; he, of 
course, stopped, spoke to it and its clean and 
decent mother, ending by pressing into the 
tiny hand of baby half a crown to buy toys with. 
The acquaintance went on. Mr. X. really 
looked for the baby, and it was astonishing how 
prettily its little hand closed over sixpences and 
shillings for the purchase of clothes and toys. A 
less wilfully blind person might have noticed that 
there was no improvement whatever in the dress 
of the child. One chilly November day baby was 
wrapped in a warm shawl, and cuddled down in 
mother’s arms. 

“What is the matter?” said Mr. X., as soon as 
he came within hail, pointing his gold-headed stick 
at baby. 
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“She don’t seem well, sir, not at all, and she 
wont eat nothing—nothing, at least, that J 
can get for her. She moaned dreadful all 
last night.” 

“Poor mite!” said Mr. X. “Take her to a 
doctor, and get her jellies and port wine and beet- 
tea, and that sort of thing.” 

The woman shook her head mournfully. 

“What! eh? can’t afford it? Here, then——” 
and placing a sovereign in her hand, Mr. X. went 
on his way. 

He had to stay in the country for a few days, 
but on returning to business he met the woman 
without the baby hastening round the accustomed 
corner. He stopped her. 

“ How is baby ?” 

“Oh, sir!” she said, with a burst of tears, 
“baby’s dead! Died this morning at four o'clock, 
the pore lamb did; and now I’m goin’ to the 
undertaker’s, and I only hope I shan’t have to get 
the parish to bury her ; but ’t’aint much as I can 
afford !” 

Mr. X. was deeply shocked, and a five-pound 
note which chanced to repose in his waistcoat 
pocket was transferred to the woman, who sobbed 
out her grateful thanks, and left him. 

The thought of the dead baby haunted Mr. 
X. to such an extent that he could not bear to 
pass the corner where he had been wont to see it, 
but went by devious ways to his offices. One 
bitterly cold and snowy day he was wearing a fur 
coat with the collar turned up, a fur travelling- 
cap, and tinted spectacles, and at a corner he saw 
a woman—the woman! with—yes—a baby—nay, 
the baby—in her arms! The mite was sitting up, 
and as he drew near he saw it smile and stretch 
out its little arms to a young man who was ad- 
vancing, but who passed by without taking any 
notice. Mr. X. went up, and, assuming as well 
as he could a different voice, said— 

“ What a nice little baby ! ” 

“That she be, sir,” said the woman, “and as 
bright and peart as——” 

Here her voice tailed off into a sort of groan, 
for Mr. X. had turned down his coat-collar and 
removed the spectacles, for once showing any- 
thing but a benevolent expression behind them. 

“Vou wicked, wicked woman !” was all he said, 
however, as he turned away. 

Two ladies on their first visit to Naples made 
immediately for the beach, unaware that there the 
edge of the blue Mediterranean is not the place of 
resort that is the shingle on the south coast of 
England. ‘To them presently came a_ priest, 
dressed very much as an English clergyman, but 
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with a large shady black hat ; he began a con- 
versation, giving a sort of “ Welcome to our land !” 
to the ladies, who were so recently from home 
that everything foreign still possessed a charm for 
them. He alluded gracefully to the help his com- 
patriots received from forestier?, and in a few 
minutes told them that he had an orphanage 
under his care, graphically describing how the 
waifs of Naples were sheltered there, and ended 
by giving them a pressing invitation to go and 
see it for themselves. This, however, time— 
of course—would not permit, but they begged 
to be allowed to help so deserving a charity by 
the gift of a few of those paper notes which it is 
so difficult to believe equal good English coin. 
Profuse was the gratitude of the priest, and 
many were the blessings “my poor orphans,” as 
he called them, would shower on the charitable 
ladies; these, however, learned very shortly, to 
their chagrin, that the pseudo-priest was the only 
“poor orphan” who would benefit by their kind- 
ness, as he was a well-known beggar, who haunted 
the shores of the lovely sea, to find a good harvest 
there. 

In an Italian village further south, these ladies 
were living in a pension kept by a kindly Scotch- 
woman, who found it very hard work to pay her 
way. One evening a neat, tidy, and ladylike 
person arrived, and begged to speak to the pro- 
prietress before being shown to any room. She 
frankly confessed she was too poor to pay the 
usual price for lodgings, but asked to be taken in 
just for one night, as she had to go to a convent 
the next day, and, if necessary, the nuns there 
would send the money. The Scotchwoman had 
known poverty herself, and said she would give 
her board and room for the night, and accept the 
two francs she tendered in payment. The woman 
was treated most kindly, fed with the best, and 
given a good room; a purse was made up for her 
by the boarders in the pension, and the next 
morning, immediately after breakfast, she de- 
parted, expressing, of course, the most grateful 
thanks. 

The good hostess, on going her morning rounds, 
found, to her disgust, that her poverty-stricken 
visitor had taken with her the pillow-slips, the 
soap (“Good English soap, which I can’t get here,” 
said the landlady), and sundry knicknacks which 
she had managed to pick up on her way through 
the corridor from visitors’ rooms ; and of course in- 
quiry at the convent showed that no such person 
had been expected there. 

Lately a lady of our acquaintance, living in 
Surrey, was interviewed by a most respectable 
woman, who claimed to have been servant in 
a house next to one in which Miss Blank had 
formerly resided in Kent. Her answers to 
questions were so straightforward, her apparent 
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acquaintance with the lady whose name she gave 
as her mistress was so thorough, and her inquiries 
after a valued servant of the Miss Blanks were so 
affectionate, that she was sent into the kitchen for 





“**She don’t seem well, sir.’ "—p. 432. 


her dinner and “a chat with Jane,” which latter 
she specially desired. The meal ended, she re- 
quested to see Miss Blank again, and then the real 
object of her call appeared. She had, she said, 
been left “a little property in Devonshire,” and 
her presence was needed by the magistrate for 
identification before she could touch her inherit- 
ance ; she had been saving up for her journey, but 
lacked a few shillings to make up the requisite 
amount. 

“Would Miss Blank lend it to her?” She would 
return the loan directly she reached her friends in 
Devon. Of course the required six shillings were 
lent, and the door speedily closed on the visitor. 
On questioning her maid, Miss Blank found she 
did not very clearly remember any such woman 
at all, but she owned that her memory was so 
dreadfully bad she might have lived close by for 
years, and yet have forgotten her ; “and ’t is true 
she knew a lot about us,” added Jane. Needless, 
perhaps, is it to record that no postal order 
arrived, and no clue to the woman was obtained ; 
she had, however, never been in the service she 
represented. 

An unusually pretty girl, with a charming voice 
and manner, was shown into the private room of 
a bank manager at the West-End of London one 
dreary November afternoon. She frankly owned 
at once that she had come to beg, and told her 
tale. She was going to an excellent situation in 
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Cornwall, had exhausted her funds in procuring 
a suitable outfit, and required money for her 
journey. 

“T have been,” she said, “to your branch at 
—,and the manager helped me, and gave me 
the names of a few others from whom he thought 
1 could ask this kindness.” 

She was +0 pretty, the afternoon so dreary, and 
if her tale were true, it would be so very sad to 
send her out into the murky street disappointed, 
that ‘the soft-hearted banker helped her to the 
extent she requested, although he had doubts as 
to whether her tale were true. Sad is it to 
mention that the other manager had never seen 
the young lady, and declared that, if he had, he 
would never have thought of sending her on. 

Another tale, and we have done. ‘This one dis- 
plays the ingenuity and imagination possessed 
by the professional cheater of the charitable. A 
clear-headed and benevolent lady and gentleman 
met a very decent-looking woman in a street of 
Dover, who had with her a child of about nine. 
She stopped them, and, with a decided Scotch 
accent, told her story. Her husband, a stone- 
mason in Glasgow, had come south to Sandwich 
to assist in the restoration of the church there. 
She, puir decent body, had a small annuity upon 
which to live during his absence. He, though no 
schollard, had managed to write her two letters, 
enclosing a small amount of money, and: begging 
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her (she understood) to come tv him as soon as 
possible. By practising the utmost frugality, she 
saved enough, with that addition, to bring her and 
the child to the South, timing her journey so that 
she might reach her “man” on Hallowe’en—the 
day when all Scotch families try to be together— 
and give him the joyful surprise of seeing her much 
earlier than he could have expected. Her terrible 
disa}pointment on arriving, which was graphic- 
ally and, with the aid of a pocket-handkerchief, 
tearfully expressed, touched the hearts of her 
listeners—for her Jamie had left Sandwich: he 
had gone to Ashford to help in some building 
operations there. She was trying to walk to the 
latter place, and had “tramped in from Deal that 
morning.” The tale was plausible, and held well 
together, in spite of cross-examination. 

“We must help her!” exclaimed the philan- 
thropists together, as they drew aside to consult. 

“We will not give her money,” said the lady, 
“Dut let us take their tickets to Ashford.” 

“Yes ; and I will see them off,” said the gentle- 
man. Accordingly, the woman and the child 
followed him to the station, where he took the 
required tickets, and, finding there was no train 
for nearly two hours, added to his goodness by 
providing his protégées with food. He then pointed 
them out to the ticket-taker, and mentioned their 
train ; then, receiving the man’s promise that he 
would look after them, he went away, feeling that 
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to remain and see them off would be to waste 
time in base espionage. 

That same afternoon the young lady chanced to 
take tea with the curate of the parish and his wife. 

“T was greatly touched this morning by the 
pathetic tale of a poor creature from Glasgow,” 
she began. 

“Eh! what?” interrupted the curate—‘a 
woman with a clean child and a Scotch accent ?” 

“Yes ; do you know anything of her?” 

“Yes, indeed I do,” was the reply. “She has 
been a perfect pest for the last ten days. Walked 
from Deal this morning, didn’t she? So she has 
every day; and Colonel So-and-So, and Mr. 
Dash, and Mrs. Blank, and Messrs. Parchment 
and Tape have helped hera great deal. Yesterday, 
however, she spoiled her game by going into the 
solicitors’ office for a second time, but on this 
occasion very much the worse for whisky. We 
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“She frankly owned at once that she had come to 
beg.”—p. 433. 


have been on the look-out for her ever since. 
Where is she now ?” 

“Oh, dear me !” exclaimed the girl. “ We have 
sent her to Ashford by the 4.32 train!” 

The curate laughed, and so did his wife, and 
their visitor joined, but her merriment had a note 
of sadness in it, for she had believed the woman’s 
story, and it was hard to have the veil of mingled 
romance, devotion, and perseverance with which 
she had enveloped it taken away to disclose only 
an ordinary history of fraud and deceit. 

“Well, nevertheless, you have performed a 
good deed in ridding Dover of her,” was the 
clergyman’s consolatory remark. M. R. L. 
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TRUE 


a 6 os HE hath done what she could.” 
“Sy How rich is her story ! 
e\“ Kind, faithful, and good, 
“She hath done what she could.” 
When critics were rude, 
Her aim was His glory. 
‘She hath done what she could.” 
How rich is her story ! 


Thy motive He reads, 
From other eyes holden 

O Soul, full of deeds! 

Thy motive He reads. 
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True service He needs, 
The harvest is golden. 

Thy motive He reads, 
T'rom other eyes holden. 


O Soul! be sincere ; 

Let love urge thy labour. 
With conscience aye clear, 
O Soul! be sincere. 
In work that lies near, 

In work for thy neighbour, 
O Soul! be sincere ; 

Let love urge thy labour. 


SAMUEL S. McCurry, 
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practises amongst very 
poor people in an East- 
end parish, described 
lately an old working 
man who called himself 
“the happiest man in 
London.” Why was he 
so happy? Because 
he forgot himself and 
only thought of what 
he could do to comfort and assist his aged and 
paralytic wife. When the doctor himself was 
going to be married this good husband thus 
spoke to him: “It’s a solemn thing, sir, to 
take a woman to be your wife ; but when God’s 
blessing rests upon a marriage it brings much 
grace. Your faith grows, and your love grows, 
and your nature deepens. You learn a many 
things. I’m old, and I’ve lived, but the part of 
iny life that has helped me to the best knowledge 
is—just that. I took Lucy. I said I’d ‘love her, 
comfort her, honour and keep her in sickness and 
in health. I’ve tried, and we’ve been happy. 
Sir, love does it all! You'll want to comfort her, 
you'll have to honour her, and if sickness comes, 
youll love her all the more.” 

This man, who was a real and not merely an 
ideal husband, was happy because he began and 
continued marriage in the right spirit. Writing 
of the near approach of his marriage, Lord Byron 
said, “I must, of course, reform thoroughly ; and, 
seriously, if I can contribute to her happiness, I 
shall secure my own.” The noble poet knew the 
secret of domestic felicity as well as the poor 
working man just quoted ; but how different was 
the practice of the two men! Unlike Lord Byron 
and many other real husbands, the ideal one begins 
married life by asking, “ What can I give to my 
wife in the way of attention, devotion, and happi- 
ness?” not, “ What can I get from her?” “ Hus- 
bands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved 
the Church.” The Saviour did not seek to get 
from the Church, but to give to it: not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister. What a con- 
trast between St. Paul’s ideal of a husband’s love 
and that of the ordinary husband ! 

It is painful to think in how many cases a 
sweetheart ceases to be treated as such by her 
husband, only because she has committed the 
indiscretion of marrying him. There are men 
with whom all the pleasure of love exists in its 
pursuit, and not in its possession. When a woman 
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marries one of this class, he seems almost to 
despise her from that day. Having got her into 
his power, he begins to bully her. 

A true man, not to say an ideal husband, acts in 
an opposite way to this. If he was polite in 
courting days, he considers that more and not less 
deference is due to the same individual, now that 
she has left a happy home, and entrusted herself 
to his care. If he could check temper when he 
was trying to get into her good graces, he feels 
under a greater obligation to do the same after 
she has given the greatest proof possible of her 
favour. If he gave handsome gifts to his fiancée, 
he does not grumble and quarrel when on becom- 
ing a wife she asks for money to pay necessary 
house-keeping bills. 

-assing through a London slum, Mr. Montagu 
Williams, Q.C., was struck by the distressed 
appearance of a young girl of about seventeen, 
whose eyes were blackened. In reply to the in- 
quiry of a sympathising companion as to “ Who 
did that for you?” the well-known police magis- 
trate heard the reply, “Why, my young man, of 
course. He couldn’t have done much more if 
he ’d been my ’usband, could he ?” 

Amongst the “respectable” and _ so - called 
“better” classes, black eyes, we mean metaphorical 
ones, are given after marriage rather than before 
it; but it would be more honourable to reverse the 
process and let the girl know what to expect. 

The ideal husband will follow advice, such as 
that which Dr. Johnson, himself a model husband, 
gave to Boswell just .before his marriage : “ My 
dear sir, mind your studies, mind your business, 
make your lady happy, and be a good Christian.” 

Make your lady, or wife, which is a far better 
word, happy. I think I hear some impatient, 
fault-finding husband, asking, “Should a husband 
be as much concerned about his wife’s happiness 
as about her goodness?” To this, I reply, 
“Happiness is a splendid tonic, and will have 
more effect in making a wife good than all the 
lectures in the world. By all means aim at 
goodness for your wife, but bear in mind that the 
secret of its growth is the love which gladdens her 
heart, and brightens her life.” Rowland Hill used 
to say, ‘‘I do not think much of a man’s religion 
unless his dog and cat are happier for it.” He 
who is a good Christian will consider that his 
wife should also be made happy. 

To effect this object, if for no higher reason, he 
will give attention to that business and to those 
studies which support the home and keep its 
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master away from bars, billiard-rooms and other 
dangerous places. He who has nothing to do, 
finds fault, fusses, and interferes with household 
matters about which he knows nothing. For the 
comfort of his home a man should be six hours a 
day away from it at useful, or at least harmless, 
employment. 

A lady remarked once to a friend of the writer, 
that her husband had gone to preside at a 
temperance meeting. My friend, knowing that 
the man spoiled his home by not restraining 
himself in another way suggested, “ Would it not 
be better for him to go to a temper meeting?” 
Certainly there is nothing, after drunkenness, 
gambling, impurity, and such gross forms of self- 
indulgence, which more ruins domestic felicity 
than temper. “Only temper,” we often say 
cheerfully ; but too often this means only wives 
goaded to rebellion, only husbands driven to 
dissipation, only children detesting their homes. 

At a negro wedding, when the clergyman read 
the words “love, honour, and obey,” the bride- 
groom interrupted him and said—“ Read that 
agin, sah! read it once mo’, so’s de lady kin 
ketch de full solemnity of de meaning. I’se been 
married befo’.” The ideal wife does catch the full 
solemnity of her marriage vows. 

She shows that she loves her husband by taking 
upon her a share of whatever concerns and in- 
terests him. In everything she is helpful, but just 
because she loves him she does not relieve him of 
all work and responsibility. She does not spoil 
him by allowing him to be exacting and rude. 

An ideal wife reverences her husband as long 
as she possibly can, and far longer than anyone 
else. Knowing that the best of men are only men 
at best, she does not expect too much, and makes 
allowance for shortcomings. 

Much is said, both wise and otherwise, in refer- 
ence to the obedience which a wife vows to yield 
to her husband. Brides boast that they have 
evaded the word “obey,” and substituted another 
of similar sound. After her wedding, a lady of 
this kind remarked to the Rev. F. D. Maurice, who 
had performed the ceremony, “‘ Now, Mr. Maurice, 
I call you to witness that I entertain no intention 
of obeying.” Maurice answered with his sad, 
sweet smile: “Ah, madam, you little know the 
blessedness of obedience.” The word “obey ” had 
not as great terrors for our Queen when she was 
going to be married as it has for the “new women ” 
amongst her subjects. When arranging about the 
service, the Archbishop of Canterbury asked her 
Majesty whether it would be desirable to omit the 
word “obey,” and she answered—“I wish to be 
married as a woman, not as a queen.” The true 
woman, whatever may be said about the new one, 
does not desire to exercise sovereignty over her 
husband. She prefers to reign through service. 
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Of course, no one believes that it is a wife’s 
duty to obey when her husband wishes her to act 
contrary to the dictates of her conscience. Neither 
have right-thinking people any sympathy with the 
man who would crush his wife into absolute iden- 
tity with his own opinions. What ideal husbands 
and wives desire and pray for is the Heaven-sent 
grace of disagreeing agreeably. 

We are old-fashioned enough, then, to think 
that generally the husband should be “head of 
the house.” Sometimes, however, the wife is the 
stronger of the two. When this is the case, her 
object should be to guide him along the right road 
without his feeling the bit. An ideal wife is 


“ Blessed with a temper whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day ! 
She who ne’er answers till a husband cools, 
Or, if she rules him, never shows she rules.” 


She aims at keeping her husband from being 
absurd, or worse, in word, manner, dress, or any 
thing else. 

It sounds badly to speak of managing a husband, 
but this is because so many wives manage their 
husbands solely for selfish purposes. If their only 
object were to make the most of them, it would be 
all right ; but too often what they aim at is to 
make the most out of them. 

The reason some wives have so little influence 
for good over their husbands is because they 
forget the arts that used to please them when 
they were only lovers. Before marriage a girl 
speaks to her lover with her eyes, after marriage 
with her tongue, and in other respects her manner 
is generally less winning. 

But though a wife should be the companion and 
partner of her husband and not a mere house- 
keeper, she must not neglect that bit of advice 
which ages of matrimonial experience has handed 
down to her—“ Feed the brute.” It does not 
require much money to do this. Indeed, those 
who have small incomes are just those who can 
least afford to be ignorant of that high and useful 
kind of chemistry called cookery. Then “the 
brute” may like to show a little simple hospitality 
to his friends, and it is every way ruinous if his 
wife’s incompetency forces him to bring them to a 
club or hotel. It is then the duty of a wife to 
make her table, her house, and herself attractive 
to her husband. Only let her remember from how 
many temptations she has to attract him. 

We have spoken separately of an ideal husband 
and wife, but in actual fact they are generally 
united. Good husbands and wives make good 
wives and husbands. When Lord Peterborough 
had lodged for some time with Fénelon, referring 
to his example, he said at parting—‘“ I shall be- 
come a Christian in spite of myself.” In the same 
way, when one of a married pair is a sincere 
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Christian, the other may not be able to escape 
becoming the same. 

For the sake of each other, ideal husbands and 
wives try to acquire the art of making duty seem 
pleasant, and disappointment not so blank and 
crushing. They act upon each other like a bracing, 
crisp, frosty atmosphere, without a suspicion of 
the element that chills and pinches. Lecturing 
and talking about religion will do no good with- 
out example. A lady told a clergyman that she 
had done all in her power, but apparently with no 
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effect, to persuade her husband to become re- 
ligious. “Madam,” said the clergyman, “talk 
more to God about your husband, and less to 
your husband about God.” 

So these two, the ideal husband and wife, what- 
ever be their circumstances or station, climb the 
hill together ; and when they begin to descend 
towards the dark valley, they will still “go hand 
in hand, smiling so tenderly, and supporting each 
other with a care more lovely than when the arm 
was strong and the foot was firm.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BROKEN WILL,” ** A HARD MASTER,” ETC. ETC. 


A STORY IN 
CHAPTER I. 

EAD Aunt Augusta’s letter to them, 
Stephen,” said Anthony West- 
lake, taking off his blue spec- 
tacles and running his fingers 
through his sandy hair. 

“ Wives of our hearts, attend !” 

said Stephen. 

Janie and Cordelia laughed. 
“Oh, get on, get on !” said Anthony impatiently. 
“Don’t tease him,” said Janie. 

“Then listen, ye all-important females ! 

Anthony rose from his chair irritably, and snatched 
at the letter, but Stephen held it out of his reach and 
told him not to excite himself. Anthony sank into 
his chair again, and fanned himself with his hand- 
kerchief. 

“My DEAR NEPHEWS,” read Stephen, —* At last I 
am beginning to feel—I won’t say old, for I never 
should feel o/d—but not quite young any more. Iam 
about to make my will. There is no need to recall to 
you how rich Tam. I have no great opinion of men, 
as you know; to my thinking, they weren’s made to 
be entrusted with money—they were made to squander 
it when they got the chance. You never had money. 
Your father was a poor fool, who spent his as soon as, 
or before, he got it; and you neither of you chose 
avocations at which you could make much, and your 
marriages did not better your condition. You mar- 
ried governesses—and girls do not become governesses 
from choice. So as you are men, my dear nephews, I 
don’t intend to leave my money to you, but I shall 
leave it to your wives, although they were only go- 
vernesses ; at least, if they please me I shall leave it 
to them. I shouldn't think they would pass it on to 
you; governesses, as a rule, are not idiots; they'll 
think a little, if I’m not mistaken, of their future 
and their children’s future. No woman does that 
who puts her money into her husband’s hands. I 
invite, therefore, Cordelia Westlake and Janie West- 
lake to spend a month with me at Hickory Heath. 
They ’ve no need to come till Monday week; I give 
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CHAPTERS. 
them time to make their clothes look nice, as I don’t 
like shabby women about me. I don’t want them to 
bring the children—I hate children; and I don’t 
invite you to stay with them, for I can’t stand bill- 
ing-and-cooing, and married couples who are not in 
good circumstances always indulge in so much billing- 
and-cooing. They will have a month to work them- 
selves into my good graces. If you’re sensible, you'll 
impress on them that it will be worth their while to 
make themselves agreeable. J shall make my will 
before they go. You can come and fetch them; I 
don’t mind that—in fact, Iam rather curious to see 
you again. I often wonder if you, dear Anthony, are 
still as blind as a bat, and you, dear Stephen, as big a 
buffoon as ever.—I remain, your affectionate aunt, 
“AUGUSTA WESTLAKE. 

“P.S.—I shall not leave your Uncle Timothy any- 
thing ; he has quite enough for his small wants. 
Those insignificant men have only small wants; 
besides, in all probability he will die long before I 
shall, Though only a year older than I am, in 
appearance, in ways, in demeanour he’s half a cen- 
tury older. He’s quite the old man. He’s in good 
health, but he’s a weak thing—not to be compared 
with Cicero, my cat; which is not surprising, for 
Cicero is the most intelligent being I have ever 
known.—A. W.” 

“What do you think of it?” 
nervously. 

Janie took the letter, which was written in a bold 
upright hand, then she and Cordelia drew up their 
chairs and deliberately studied it. 

After some minutes Janie sat back and drummed 
her fingers on the table. Her cheeks were burning. 

“T think,” she said, “your Aunt Augusta is an 
insulting old woman.” 

“She never loses her chance,” drawled Cordelia, 
with her hands at the back of her head. “She in- 
sults both of you; she insults your dead father, and 
her living brother, and men in general; and she 
insults Janie and me. But we’ll go and make up to 
her, and get over her in the month, for all that.” 


asked Anthony 
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“ Of course,” said Janie. 

“Stephen said you would,’ cried Anthony de- 
lightedly. 

“Aunt Augusta,” said Stephen, “is about seventy- 
one, and must be worth at least eighty thousand 
pounds. She’s welcome to call me a buffoon; it 
doesn’t hurt me. The lady’s bitter. The man she 
was to marry turned out a spendthrift. Her father 
refused his consent ; she was afraid to marry without 
it. She and her lover parted for ever. She never 
found another. Grandfather divided his fortune 
between her and Uncle Timothy; he considered he 
had already given enough to our father. Uncle 
Timothy went straightway off to Australia, on the 
advice of a friend, and lost all his money in sheep- 
farming. Aunt Augusta allowed him to come back 
to Hickory Heath to finish his days there. That’s 
twenty years ago. Anthony and I stayed with them 
once when we were boys—do you remember, Tony? 
They were funny. Uncle Timothy was a nice old 
fellow. Aunt Augusta is a wonderful woman; we 
didn’t love her, though; nobody does. I think it’s 
because she loves nobody, and doesn’t want to. You'll 
set yourselves a hard task.” 

“To quote from her polite epistle,”’ said Cordelia, 
“girls don’t become governesses from choice, and 
governesses, as a rule, aren’t idiots. Janie and I 
found life a struggle. We were school-friends, and 
came together again women, and our experiences 
tallied—eh, Janie? We had had to make up to 
worse than your Aunt Augusta.” 

“And though we were ‘only governesses’ — the 
insult misses fire; I am proud of having been a 
governess —we shall share her eighty thousand 
pounds,” said Janie. 

And she jumped up and ran over to Anthony, and 
knelt beside his chair. She stroked his hand and 
murmured— 

“Those poor dear eyes that she scoffs at shall have 
a rest at last.” 

“A rest,” he said longingly, “a rest! I feared that 
letter would frighten you off—and, you know, my 
eyes are getting worse ; but if I could think that in 
a few years there’d be more than enough for you and 
the kiddies, I could take my time. Perhaps I'd no 
right to go in for science; perhaps I ought to have 
fixed on something more paying 

“You mightn’t have met me then,” she whispered. 

“True, darling.” 

Stephen stood behind Cordelia’s chair and looked 
down on her round white face. Her eyelids were 
lowered. 

“What are you thinking about?” he said softly, as 
if to be in tone with that conversation the other side 
of the hearth. ‘‘ When you keep your eyelids down I 
never know a bit.” 

She stood up and looked at him. 

‘*T see,” he said, smoothing his short beard; “it’s 
Aunt Augusta.” 

“She’ll be easy work, dear boy. She’s 





vain and 


conceited. And then there’s the cat—what luck! 
I was just thinking I must take some pretty ribbons 
to tie round Cicero’s throat, and Janie must buy him 
& little silver bell,” 
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“How far-seeing women are!” laughed Stephen. 
passing his arm round her. “Believe me, I dont 
want Aunt Augusta to die. We’ve done very well 
without her money ; but if we should get it some day 
you wouldn't regret perhaps, having married a man 
who chooses to give * Illustrated Lectures on Persons 
and Things’ at such a cheap rate that the poor can 
come to hear him, but—but—who doesn’t get rich 
himself over his lectures?” 

She leaned against him affectionately. “I never 
regretted marrying you.’ 

“Little Christina would be quite an heiress.” 

“Would she?” said Cordelia absently. 

She wasn’t thinking then of Aunt Augusta or her 
money, or of anybody’s money ; she was: thinking, as 
Janie was, of the husband at her side, of the happiness 
he had brought her. 

The clock struck four. 

“Dear me!” and Janie started to her feet. ‘Mary 
will soon be in with the tea.” 

Cordelia lit the lamp, Anthony poked the fire, and 
Stephen said mischievously— 

“T believe Aunt Augusta has been spying at us all 
the way from Hickory Heath through a telescope. 
Why should she have been so certain about the billing- 
and-cooing ?” 

“Perhaps she’s perfected the photoscope,” said 
Anthony. 

Janie and Cordelia were very busy for the next few 
days. Aunt Augusta had an idea, perhaps, that the 
double household at Camden Town was conducted on 
a very restricted scale, but Stephen and Anthony were 
able to provide their families with every necessary 
comfort, although with difficulty at times, no doubt. 
There were various final directions to be given. Little 
Christina had her nurse, and Janie’s two boys had 
theirs. Some women manage to get reliable servants 
about them and to keep them. The nurses, and the 
cook, and the housemaid, and the man who came in 
to clean the windows, boots, and knives, were jall 
people to be depended on. i 

The young Mrs. Westlakes made scarcely any altera- 
tions in their wardrobes; they had good taste, their 
gowns were well made, and their own deft fingers 
added. those telling finishing touches which entitled 
them to be considered setters of fashion in the circle 
in which they moved. They lived in London, and 
Aunt Augusta lived in the heart of the country ; they 
set store on this fact, and simply discarded for their 
visit any garment that their hostess could dub 
“shabby.” 

The last moment had come. 

“We've never been separated from you fc. a day 
before,” said Janie tremulously, as Anthony was 
trying in his odd fumbling way to button her glove. 

“We're sending you away,” said Stephen. 

“Don’t go now, if you don’t like,” said Anthony ; 
* only—only——” 

Cordelia pt Chrissie off her lap. 

“Only,” she said, “Aunt Augusta has asked us to 
let her make us rich, and 

“Of course, of course,” said Janie; “and it’ll only 
be for a month. And good-bye, pets, good-bye,” and 
she caught little Tony and Steve in a tight embrace, 
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They did not appreciate the situation of affairs, but 
it seemed to them that a moment had come in which 
it was their filial duty to let their tears flow unchecked, 
and so they wept unrestrainedly and comfortably, and 
Chrissie, with childish loyalty, joined them. 

“You’re not to stay if the old girl annoys you, you 
know,” cried Stephen. 

“Promise !” said Anthony. 

‘The two young women turned: there was that in 
the bearing of their well-built handsome figures, and 
in the expression of their intelligent bright faces, 
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“Highty-tighty!” said Augusta Westlake. “Well, 


thank goodness, you’re not midgets! Little people 
irritate me. You’ve brought enough luggage !—Put 
it all in the cart, Jackson.” 

Jackson was a well-appointed groom, with a sullen 
face ; the cart was a species of light wood wagonette. 
Aunt Augusta mounted with remarkable agility into 
the driver’s place, and pointed to the seat on either 
side of her for her guests. In her elevated position 
she looked most imposing ; she handled the reins in a 
masterful manner, and drove the horses in fine style. 





“Aunt Augusta looked critically at their pretty gowns.”—p. 441, 


—lined here and there, alas! by hard experience— 
which seemed to challenge Aunt Augusta’s power 
of annoying, no matter how great it should be, and 
to defy it. 

The journey took some hours. As the train slowed 
into Beckfield, the nearest station to Hickory Heath, 
Cordelia and Janie saw a form which they recognised 
atonceas Aunt Augusta. Straight and tall it towered 
in the dusk; there was a high large bonnet, there was 
a long dark cloak, and there was that insolent air of 
arrogance in the attitude that Anthony and Stephen 
had told them to expect. 

“Please tell me which is which,” was her greeting, 
“Who’s the pasty-faced one, and who’s the coloured- 
up one?” 

“I’m Cordelia, and I’m not pasty-faced.” 
“ And I’m not coloured-up,” said Janie. 





There was just sufficient light for Miss Westlake to 
appear to advantage. The grey hair was swept up, 
showing its luxuriant waves, on a high cushion ; the 
nobly cast features glowed with that glow that speaks 
of perfect health; the teeth were still white and even; 
her broad satin bonnet-strings softened the contour 
of the heavy double chin; and in the gathering 
darkness the shrewdness, the hardness of the steely 
eyes was hidden. 

The wagonette went along at great speed; every 
now and then Jackson’s services were required to put 
the brake on, as there were some steep hills. 

Aunt Augusta became loquacious, and called atten- 
tion to peints of interest. 

“TI suppose you town-bred girls don’t know this 
part of the country—downs, downs, give me downs, 
say I. You should see them with the snow covering 
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them like white sheets! We may have some snow 
before you leave; last year the Hullo!” She 
pulled the horses up suddenly—“ why do you stick 
right in the middle of the road?” 

“T’m not in the middle, Augusta,” said a mild 
voice. “I thought I should meet you here. Are these 
ladies my nephews’ wives?” 

“Yes, they are—This is your Uncle Timothy.— 
Shall I give you a lift?” 

“Please.” 

The small old gentleman, shouldering his fishing- 
rods, walked to the back of the wagonette. Jackson 
jumped down and relieved him of the rods. Uncle 
Timothy prepared to mount the steps; they were 
rather high; Miss Westlake became impatient and 
drove ff without him; Jackson leaped into his place 
again. 

“Oh!” cried Cordelia, “Uncle Timothy’s not in. 
Let’s wait for him.” 

“T never wait for anybody,” said Aunt Augusta. 

“Turn back, do turn back,” said Janie. 

“T never turn back,” said Aunt Augusta. 

Janie saw the small figure standing dejectedly in 
the road where they had left it. 

“It’s getting dark,” she said hotly; “and he’s 
alone.” 

“What a fuss you make! He’s alwaysalone. He 
hasn’t a mile to walk. He should learn to look sharp. 
I want you both to understand me ; as we begin, so we 
must goon. To my idea, people must stir themselves, 
else the world would stand still. I haven't any 
patience ; you can put it like that, if you like. But 
you understand what I expect of people.” 

“ But he ’s an old man,” said Janie. 

“And I’m an old woman,” she retorted. 

There was no refuting this argument, and the 
younger women exchanged glances. Their hostess 
awed them. 

Some more chalky pits are passed, and then an old 
church, and immediately afterwards comes a broad 
expanse of heath. Cordelia pulls the rug up; the air 
is very keen; she shivers—but she feels it is not the 
cold air that makes her shiver; she wishes it were. 
No; it is a sudden desire which oppresses her, a desire 
to go no further, but to get back quickly to that dear 
home, where life had been so placid. 

“ Here ’s the house,” said Miss Westlake proudly. 

A stable-yard—dogs barking—a square building 
with many little lighted casements, that look like 
twinkling, blinking eyes in the darkness. 

“Welcome to Hickory Heath,” said Augusta West- 
lake, giving a hand to each as they crossed the thres- 
hold ; and then—as an after-thought—she kissed them. 
— You see, I’ve brought my nieces, Mrs. Jackson.” 

Mrs. Jackson was holding the heavy door open. A 
strange smile passed over her dark face. 

“It’s to be hoped they ll enjoy themselves, ma’am.” 

“And here’s Cicero.” 





A big white cat came down the hall; he purred 
and rubbed himself against his mistress’s skirts, and 
his bushy tail shot up with a spring of antagonism as 
he regarded the new-comers. ‘hey. in their turn, 
looked at him with no favour—he did not prepossess 


them. 


When Cordelia was dressed for dinner, she went into 
Janie’s room, which adjoined hers. 

“We were very weak when we arrived,” she said. 

“ Just what I thought,” smiled Janie: “our vanity 
took offence. Now, what does it matter what she says 
about our complexions?” 

“ Janie, it mustn’t matter what she does—it mustn’t 
matter what she says about anything, not anything.” 

“T see that; we won't let anything matter—not 
anything.” 

It was as if they had agreed to perform some 
solemn contract. 

Then they went down-stairs into the drawing-room. 
Aunt Augusta looked critically at their pretty gowns. 

“Tt’s most strange,’ she remarked, “ that people 
who only have a little money always seem to spend so 
much.” 

But Uncle Timothy, neat and natty in his evening 
suit, bustled forward as if to cover her words, and 
with old-fashioned courtesy said, as he took a hand 
of each— 

“Will you permit me?” 

They bent down towards him, and he touched their 
foreheads with his lips. 

“T’m very pleased, my dears, that you have come 
to Hickory Heath.” 

There was a mine of warmth and affection in his 
welcome. The kiss was no afterthought ; it wasa part 
of it. 


CHAPTER II. 

Miss AUGUSTA WESTLAKE was having a glorious 
time. To see two young people of such high mettle 
as Janie and Cordelia curb their tongues and truckle 
to her pleasure was an _ ever-flowing fountain of 
delight to her. She thought she should have had 
trouble with them ; but after the first day or two—to 
use the description she would have given of their 
conduct—they trotted as quietly as if she had been 
breaking them in for years. 

She loved to see them wince as she abused what 
they held most dear—persons, opinions, inclinations, 
tastes, everything came under the lash of her unkind 
scathing remarks. Like herself, they were very fond 
of dumb animals; but she knew they had no liking 
for Cicero, so she amused herself by making them 
wait on him, run for him, play with him—and Master 
Cicero was very exacting. 

She was wise enough to let them see they were 
making headway with her; and, indeed, she became 
much attached to them in her way. Their bright 
voices ringing through the old house, their quick 
step, their smart retorts, their gaiety, their lively 
talk, their freshness, were all things that invigorated 
her like some health-giving tonic. She respected 
them, too, for their self-control—for the bridle they 
put on any expression of the irritation she wrought 
them to. Money, to her idea, was the greatest factor 
of life ; without it, life must be a barren desert. 

And there was no vulgar scheming on their part. 
She had invited them to come; she had told them it 
would be their own fault if, at her death, they were 
not rich women. And now that they were with her, 
they could see—as she intended they should—that to 
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gain their end they only had to please her, to make 
themselves agreeable to her, as she had written they 
must ; which meant they must allow her to tyrannise 
over them, as she did over everybody else with whom 
she came in contact. She knew they told themselves 
it would only be for one month ; but she chuckled as 
she thought that while there would be breath in her 
body, neither they, nor their husbands, nor their 
children, would dare do aught to offend her. She 
was getting tired of wielding her sway over the people 
she had had about her for so many years. and possi- 
bilities of subduing younger blood filled her with joy. 

And now was it with Cordelia and Janie? Till 
they came to Hickory Heath, they had never looked 
on wealth as of much importance. But now that it 
was likely to come within their reach it appeared sud- 
denly as a very staple of existence, and it seemed 
positively wicked of them if they should let it slip 
through their fingers. 

“Tt’s all very well,” said Cordelia, “but her money 
of a right ought to go to Stephen and Anthony—it ‘ll 
be just the same if it goes tous. If we did anything 
to annoy her, she’d think nothing of leaving it to 
hospitals.” 

“ Or to found a home for cats.” said Janie. 

“Just so. And, you know, I don’t consider that 
we’ve ever thought enough of the future. Suppose 
Stephen and Anthony were ill for any length of time, 
where would they be? where would the children be? 
where should we be? The savings would soon go; 
and look how long it would be before we could get 
any teaching together again.” 

“Don’t!” said Janie, with a shudder. 
how soon actual poverty falls on people.” 

“That ’s it—horrible !” 

“Let ’s hope the boys will keep their strength.” 

“Ah, yes! And besides, Aunt Augusta as good as 
says she ’ll help us if ever we ask her to. She knows 
we never should do that unless we couldn’t do 
without. And money is a great thing, say what you 
like.” 

“T should say it. is a great thing,” said Janie. 
“Only fancy, Cordelia ; you and I able to go where we 
like, to have what we like, and to give away a lot to 
the poor—I can’t believe such a thing possible. And 
never a hampering thought for the morrow.” 

They had felt rich enough in Camden Town, but 
they seemed very poor now they were at Hickory 
Heath. Here there was no need to be careful one 
week in case means were not so plentiful the next. 
Luxuries were as general here as were every-day 
necessaries at Camden Town. Here there was that 
atmosphere of well-being which is so different from 
the atmosphere where making both ends meet is the 
point to be considered. 

And Aunt Augusta admired them because they 
were women after her own heart. They were no lazy 
lie-a-beds, no lackadaisical misses to send the servants 
running all over the place for them; and when she 
questioned them on their doings at home, she saw by 
the way they helped their husbands in their work 
that they had almost as much to do as before they 
married. They never sat dreaming, with their hands 
before them; they scoured the country for miles 
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round when they went off for their long walks. She 
owned they walked as well as she ever had in her 
best days; and they didn’t go about with their eyes 
shut, she said. When they came back they were 
worth listening to, which also raised them in her 
estimation. She told them frankly that she couldn’t 
make out how ever they came to marry such nin- 
compoops as her nephews. 

She found them clever and alert; they knew when 
to be docile, and were never fawning. Their flattery 
charmed her, for it was honest. 

There was no denying that Aunt Augusta was a 
wonderful woman; she was so strong, so full of 
health, so powerful, so indefatigable. It was these 
very qualities that made her unlovable, for she 
could not tolerate weakness in any form. Sympathy 
for others she had crushed out of her purposely as a 
thing too despicable to be cherished ; and so now, 
as she was going down the hill of life, she was utterly 
lacking in that which attracts our fellow-men to: us, 
and makes a bond between us and them. Her wishes 
were her law ; she refused to acknowledge any other. 

Cordelia and Janie noticed with a tremor that, with 
the exception of Uncle Timothy, all the people within 
daily range of her despotism wore a sullen look, as if 
they were writhing under some thraldom against 
which they dared not rebel. The truth was, Miss 
Westlake always found a medium to make it worth 
their while not to rebel. 

But Uncle Timothy wore no such look. 
week Janie and Cordelia knew that his was the 
loveliest of natures ; they loved him at once. Time 
could not spoil him; even Aunt Augusta could not 
spoil him. He was more like some adorable child 
than an old man. 

Aunt Augusta revelled in snubbing him and in 
playing him various little tricks, but she could never 
tire out his sweet amiability ; and he never lost in 
dignity, for the merest stranger would have detected 
at a glance that he was not self-seeking, that general 
peace and tranquillity were what he tried to maintain. 
For nearly twenty years Augusta had only treated 
him as she had treated everybody else, with just that 
same nonchalance with regard to his feelings and 
sensitiveness. But of late a new element had. crept 
in—specific malice played its part now, and he had 
become the chief butt of her humours, She was 
successfully making his life unendurable. 

As a fact, as she got elder her spite became accentu- 
ated, and it piqued her to see that there was one 


Within a 


-person within her scope who was proof against her 


attacks. So she did not stop at words; she brought 
action to bear upon him. Whenever there was an 
opportunity to worry him, she worried him. 

Cordelia and Janie were at first surprised, and after- 
wards indignant. 

“T know I shall say something to her,” said Janie. 
“ She behaves disgracefully to him.” 

“What’s the good of saying anything?” said 
Cordelia, turning on her sharply. “I thought we 
agreed to let her do as she liked ?”’ 

“That’s all very well for ourselves, but I can't 
stand by and see her torment dear old Uncle 
Timothy.” 
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«What good can youdo? I don’t believe he really 
minds ; he’s used to her.” 

“She ’s worse than ever to him: all the servants 
say so ; she persecutes him.” 

“What’s the good of interfering?” said Cordelia 
sulkily. “I feel it just as much as you do, but I 
shan’t say anything. I can’t do any good, and I’m 
not going to put her in a temper with us.” 

Janie made no reply. 

They had been taking some of the dogs for a 
scamper across the heath, and they went back to the 
house through the stable-yard. 

Aunt Augusta was standing at the door of the 
dairy ; she had nothing on her head, and no shaw] was 
folded round her, although the air was bitingly cold. 
She had been superintending the butter-making, as 
she invariably did. 

“Seventeen pounds,” she called out triumphantly 
to them, “seventeen! that’s without reckoning whet 
I've been robbed of. Don’t get wild, Mary Anne ’’—for 
the dairy-maid’s red face had become redder—‘“I 
always allow for being robbed. You all rob me; I 
know that.” 

The stable-men and lJaundry-maids, who were busy 
about the yard, tried to look as if they had not 
heard. 

“It’s all right, Mary Anne,” continued Miss West- 
lake, with a harsh laugh. ‘* You won't have any need to 
tell them what I’ve said; they’ve all heard right 
enough, though taey want to make out they haven't.” 

At that moment Uncle Timothy appearcd upon the 
scene. 

“Has anybody seen my fishing-rods?” he asked. “I 
left them in the hall. I can’t find them anywhere ; 
nobody in the house knows where they are.” 

“They were in the hall this morning,” said Cordelia. 
“T noticed them before I went out.” 

He repeated his question, but evidently nobody 
knew where the fishing-rods were. 

Miss Westlake was the only person present who 
said nothing. She had tied on her large white apron 
again, and was holding a sieve, out of which she 
threw Indian corn to the fowls. Cicero sat by con- 
descendingly peaceable ; there was a little bantam 
that made him feel inclined for war, but he resisted. 

“T’ll go and look forthem. I’msure I saw them in 
the hall,” said Cordelia. 

“Thank you, my dear,” said Uncle Timothy. “I 
don’t know what I should do without them. I’ve had 
them for years.” 

“You won't go to look for them, Cordelia,” said 
Miss Augusta peremptorily. “Youll just fill Cicero's 
saucer with cream, if you please.” 

“But I shan’t bea minute, Aunt Augusta ; I°11——” 

“You'll just fill Cicero's saucer with cream,” 
repeated Miss Westlake, with the sieve tucked under 
her arm, and with a cold mirthless smile on her face. 

Cordelia’s pale cheeks flushed crimson; she stood 
for a moment undecided. She knew everybody was 
looking at her and wondering what she would do. 
At last she walked over to Cicero’s saucer obediently, 
and picked it up. 

“That's right,” said Miss Augusta, resuming feed- 
ing the fowls, “You see, I thought I’d save you 
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unnecessary trouble. Those stupid rods were always 
lying about and getting in people's way ; and’’— with 
a glance at Timothy—“ you scarcely ever caught any 
fish, you only caught colds; and so”—she threw the 
last handful of corn—‘‘and so I broke them up and 
pitched them into the pond.” 

**You don’t mean what you say, Augusta?” gasped 
Uncle Timothy. 

“T generally mean what I say,” she replied. 

He became very white, and pushed his hair back 
distractedly. Then he turned towards the house again. 

Janie ran after him. ; 

“ Janie,” called out Miss Westlake, “‘ where are you 
going?” 

“T’m going with Uncle Timothy.” 

“No, you’re not. You’re going to wait till 
Cicero ’s finished his cream, and then you’re going to 
take him for a walk.” 

But Jazie again followed in Uncle Timothy’s foot- 
steps. 

“Janie Westlake,” shrieked Miss Augusta, “come 
here, I say !” 

Janie stopped, and said over her shoulder, in a 
clear high voice—- 

“T’m going with Uncle Timothy.” 

Then she linled her arm in the old gentleman’s, 
and went with him into the house. 

The world of Hickory Heath was transfixed with 
surprise. 

From sheer astonishment, Augusta Westlake abso- 
lutely could not move. However, when she did bring 
together her scattered senses, she threw the sieve 
down, tore off her apron, and flung it over the pump ; 
and then she stalked away into the orchard, as if she 
could not bear to remain in the presence of the 
witnesses of her outrageous defeat. 

Meanwhile, Janie was sitting in the breakfast- 
parlour with Uncle Timothy. Her heart ached for 
him, he seemed so sad and downcast. 

“Let me go over to Beckfield and get you some 
new rods.” she said gently. 

He shook his head. 

“Please don’t, my dear, please don’t ; I shall never 
use any others ; she knows that. I was so fond of 
those old ones.” 

The conversation at the dinner-table that evening 
was not exhilarating. Uncle Timothy did not come 
into the drawing-room afterwards. Aunt Augusta oc- 
cupied herself in rearranging her collection of coins, 
but as the usual hour for retiring approached she 
stood by the mantel-piece, looking very majestic in 
her long, stiff, puce watered-silk gown, with the heavy 
black velvet and black lace trimmings, and she 
addressed her visitors. 

*Let there be no repetition of this morning’s per- 
formance.” she said. 

There was a silence. 

“T did nothing,” faltered Cordelia. 

“No, you didn’t.” 

Janie’s breath came quickly—this tall woman, 
standing so erect, strong as if time could not touch 
her, was a formidable power. A wish flashed across 
her brain—she wished she had never seen Aunt 
Augusta. But she determined not to be daunted. 
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“I’m sorry if you're vexed,” she managed to say 
quite quietly, “ but I’m not sorry for anything I did.” 

“You can go to bed,” said Miss Westlake, her voice 
trembling with passion. 

“Come along, come along,” said Cordelia, catching 
hold of Janie’s arm. 

But Janie shook her off. “Wait a moment,” she 
said, as she faced her hostess again. ‘I hope,” she 
continued resolutely, “that, though you 're vexed with 
me, you won’t let anything I’ve done make you more 
—more vexed with Uncle Timothy?” 

Miss Westlake’s anger turned to scorn ; she laughed 
loudly. 

“Oh, go to bed!” she said, “go to bed! The idea!” 
she laughed louder still—“ the idea! As if anything 
you did or said could influence my actions, That’s 
very funny! Go to bed! No, come back, both of 
you.” She stopped for a second, and then spoke very 
incisively. “I*m very fond of both of you, so let no 
—nonsense come between us, d’ye hear? I never 
allow myself to be dictated to—never, directly or in- 
directly. And nobody ever passes judgment on what 
Ido, It’s not a question of my doing right or wrong, 
ever; I’m always right. Now go to bed!” 

But when they got up-stairs, Cordelia refused to go 
to bed. She sat in front of the fire. 

“You're spoiling it all,” she said gloomily. 

Janie crouched down on the floor close beside her. 
“She’s all right again,” she said timidly. 

“Till the next time. And everything was going 
on so well.” 

Janie burst suddenly into tears. 

“Cordelia, let’s go away. Let’s go back to the 
boys and—and the children; let’s get away from 
Aunt Augusta; don’t let’s wait till she makes us as 
cruel—and—unkind as herself.” 

But Cordelia drew herself away from her angrily. 
“T won’t go away,” she said. “I don’t intend we shall 
be paupers, and with no hope of ever being anything 
different. You want to shirk this—it’s not some- 
thing agreeable—and you haven’t the patience or 
courage to go on, and you’re not keeping faith ; and 
I shall tell Stephen and Anthony.” 

“T see,” said Janie, going into her own room, “I 
see; she’s warping your nature with her wealth, as 
she does everybody else’s.” 

Henceforth there was no further talk of leaving 
Hickory Heath. 

Janie was able to admit that Augusta Westlake’s 
scorn was well merited, that the little scene wherein 
she had been worsted did not influence her in any 
way. As before, she was kind or unkind to Uncle 
Timothy according to her caprice, and was as regard- 
less of what anybody might think of her as ever. 

Miss Westlake was one of the oppressively energetic 


people. She didn’t come into a room—she burst into 
it ; neither did she shut a door—she slammed it. She 
didn’t walk up-stairs or down-stairs—she ran. She 


gave her orders in a strident voice. She pulled 
drawers open and banged them to. She cut the 
leaves of a book as quickly as a machine, and she 
jumped up from her meals as soon as she had finished 
them. She had a way of whisking out of sight any 
of your personal belongings you might happen to 
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leave about, and you had to ferret everywhere to find 
them again. She had never been known to take more 
than a few moments to give her decision on any point, 
no matter how important; she was great at mental 
arithmetic; she kept account cf every penny she 
spent in a set of ledgers; she carried her keys ing 
basket, and jingled them whether you wanted to be 
quiet or not; she had collected everything in her 
time, and she had half a dozen hobbies going at once, 
She never put her feet up on a couch or lolled in an 
arm-chair. When she wasn’t walking, she was driving; 
and when she wasn’t driving, she was seeing after 
things in general; and when she wasn’t doing that, 
she was reading ; and when she wasn’t reading, she 
was sewing; and when she wasn’t sewing, she was 
playing on her harp those marches and national airs 
that had been fashionable in her girlhood. She rose 
early and went to bed late, and from morn till night 
she never—as she would have termed it—wasted five 
minutes; she was a continual reproach to those who 
looked on an hour’s rest as part of the day’s pro- 
gramme. She was about as comfortable to live with 
as a whirlwind. 

Above all did she bring discomfort to Uncle Timothy, 
especially of late, when he felt his many years were 
telling on him, and that he had become very weary in 
his old age. She may have despised him for his 
weariness; the many wounds she had inflicted had 
made him more sore, and it was apparent that it was 
now her uniform pleasure to worry him unmercifully, 

Cordelia at these trying moments was careful to 
hold herself aloof from him, but Janie was ever ready 
with a kind word, unmindful of the effect on Aunt 
Augusta. The latter passed no comment so long as 
any plan of hers was not baulked. 

And so when Uncle Timothy was hurt or pained, 
Janie whipped him off to the drawing-room and got 
out his flute, which he still played so prettily and 
artistically ; she accompanied him on the piano, and 
gradually he forgot his woes. 

His troubles were really getting beyond him; he 
never had any peace. Augusta contradicted him 
about the merest trifles, made open fun of him, hid 
his spectacles—she never had to use spectacles herself 
—taught Cicero to jump at the back of him and edge 
him off his chair; she threw away his favourite pipe, 
upset his reading-desk when he was reading ; in fact, 
she used all her woman’s cunning to discover means 
to annoy him, and she easily found her opportunities, 
She arrived at the refinement of cruelty. 

“It’s unbearable,” said Janie to Cordelia. 

“The month’s nearly up. Don’t interfere ; we shall 
soon be home again,” answered Cordelia testily. 

But she knew a storm was brewing—at last it burst. 

One day the weather changed suddenly ; it was com- 
paratively mild. after the intense cold. After lunch 
Miss Westlake rang the bell for Mrs. Jackson. 

“Give orders, please, Mrs. Jackson, not to have any 
fires in the bed-rooms ; let the grates be cleared. Fires 
aren't healthy when it’s not cold.” 

Fires, as a rule, were lighted in the bed-rooms and 
dressing-rooms throughout the winter at Hickory 
Heath—it was a freak of Miss Westlake’s that they 
should not be lighted now. 
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“* You're spoiling it all, s 


At dinner that evening Uncle Timothy remarked 
that he didn’t feel warm; in fact, he thought it quite 
chilly. And he told the footman to tell Mrs. Jackson 
he wished to speak to her. 

“Tf you please, Mrs. Jackson,” said Uncle Timothy, 
“T'll have a fire in my bed-room and dressing-room 
just the same as usual.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” snapped Augusta. “You’re 
a regular molly-colly.” 

“T’m not well. I think ; I know I feel very cold.” 

“T say it isn’t cold.” 

“T will have fires in my rooms!” said Timothy 
Westlake, with a true ring of anger in his voice.—* You 
have my orders, Mrs. Jackson.” 

“And you have mine,” said his sister. ‘“ Under- 
stand, Mrs. Jackson, if any one of you lights a fire in 
any bed-room in this house to-night the whole thirteen 
of you go, and the outdoor people too; and I’d like to 
know where you’d get such wages. I’ll pack you all 
off to-morrow, and I won't give one of you acharacter.” 

“You have my orders!” cried Timothy, starting 
from his chair. 

“And she has mine,” laughed Augusta, as Mrs. 
Jackson left the room. 

; Uncle Timothy would not play the flute that even- 
ing; he walked up and down excitedly, although 





he said gloomily.”—p. 444. 


Augusta told him to sit down and not fidget. When 
ten o’clock struck he went up-stairs. 

Immediately afterwards his bell pealed loudly. A 
few minutes more, and there was another peal. 

“T’m sure that’s Uncle Timothy’s bell,” said Janie, 
flinging her bookdown. She ran up-stairs and knocked 
at his door. 

“Come in,” he said. “ Look !” and he took her from 
one empty grate to the other. His trembling hand was 
cold and clammy ; he could scarcely speak for pent-up 
emotion. “They all say they actually daren’t light 
a fire in my room.” 

“T’ll see to it, you poor darling,” said Janie, hold- 
ing him by the arm caressingly. 

His pale lips quivered. 

“Oh, don’t cry!” she said, for she saw the tears 
coming. She smoothed back his soft white hair. 
“Don't ery, don’t!” 

“Why won't she leave me alone?” he murmured. 
“T do her no harm.” 

“ You’re too good ; that’s it. But Ill make this all 
right, any way.” 

Janie flew down the broad staircase, and then down 
the narrower one that led to the kitchens. She startled 
the servants, who were standing about in groups ; 
she did not deign to notice them, 
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She went direct to the housemaids’ cupboard and 
pulled out one of the boxes ; she took out a bundle of 
wood and some paper, then looked about for a scuttle. 
She chose one which was filled and was not too heavy, 
and she put the paper and wood on the top of the 
coals. , 

She puckered up her dark brows and red lips as her 
glance fell on her pretty pale green satin frock. How- 
ever, she wasn’t going to let that stand in her way 
while Uncle Timothy was shivering ‘up-stairs. She 
unfastened a long pearl brooch, and the bunch of 
white flowers Aunt Augusta had given her flapped 
forward from her square-cut bodice. Then she turned 
up the front of her skirt, and pinned it back carefully. 

The servants saw what she intended doing now, 
and one of the men offered to carry the scuttle. 

“Oh no!” said Junie, with fine scorn ; “ you might 
lose your place. I don’t want any of you.” 

Then she carried the scuttle with her strong firm 
hand. 

She was panting when she got into the hall again; 
and there stood Aunt Augusta, with Cordelia in the 
background. They also could see what she intended 
doing. 

“At your peril!” called Augusta Westlake, with 
outstretched finger. 

But Janie only shrugged her shoulders as she 
waited to gain her breath. Cordelia, with her face 
ghastly and drawn, rushed up to her. 

“Think of Anthony and your children—of me—of 
allof us! He won’t hurt; it’s not really cold.” 

But Janie pulled herself away from her, and the 
white flowers fell upon the marble-flagged floor. 





THINGS TOO HIGH FOR 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH 


“Things too high for me, 


aT is something to know that 
there are such things. To 
know that well is to be 
wise. We are not all 
equally able. All men are 
not equal. To know this 
is one of the secrets of 
power. Blessed is the 
man who knows what he 
That knowledge will spare him 
All men may learn some-' 





cannot preach. 
many a fruitless effort. 
thing from this doctrine. The public speaker can ; 
the teacher may ; the statesman may. What is one 
of the secrets of power? It is to keep within 
your own ability ; you can describe a circle six 


feet in circumference, but not seven feet. To 
know that is true wisdom. To know that I 
cannot write the //iad saves me time ; it amounts 
to a revelation ; it guides, limits, chastens my 
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Augusta Westlake strided over to her. 

“T warn you—you shan’t have a penny of my 
money.” ; 

“TI don’t want your money,” said Janie, grasping 
the handle of the scuttle again. 

And -bravely stamped the high-heeled green satin 
shoes up the old broad staircase. 

“You’re a silly creature,” cried Augusta Westlake 
after her: “a silly creature |” 

And then, in her rage at being baffled for the first 
time in her life, and by one of these girls whom she 
had learned to love, she picked up the flowers she had 
given, and tore them into shreds. 

The fires were soon burning brightly. 

“Now you must promise me to go to bed,” said 
Janie to Uncle Timothy, who was standing in his 
dressing-gown staring before him. 

“I’m going to have some alteration, you know.” 

“Yes; but aon’t sit up half the night thinking, 
Unkind people aren't worth thinking about.” 

“You’re right; besides, I’l1l do whatever you tell 
me. Thank you. Good-night, my dear.” 

So Janie left him. 

Cordelia shut her door against her. 

“I’m writing to Stephen,” she called out. 

And on the morrow Aunt Augusta said signifi- 
cantly— 

“ Janie Westlake, there's a time to come and a time 
to go.” 

Janie knew that she paled with shame, but she took 
the hint. 

“ Good-bye,” she said. 

(To be continued.) 
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’—PSALM ¢Cxxxi. 1. 


ambition. To know that you are not a statesman 
is half the battle of life. God has not put the 
flame of statesmanship within you, nor the flame 
of poetry, nor the flame of music. It is when 
people are trying to be and to do what the Divine 
election never intended them to be or to do that they 
are foolish and weak, and that life ends in futility. 
To know this and to do it would remodel our 
whole life. Suppose we could say to one another 
with all the frankness of Christian confidence and 
love—“ Dear sir, you are not a singer, you are not 
a painter, you are not a preacher, you are not a 
genius,” how much time would be saved, how 
much real work might be done, what a very dif- 
ferent aspect would be put upon social affairs! In 
this psalm we have a man who knows that he 
cannot reach beyond a certain point. What does 
he say? He says he will not exercise himself in 
matters that are too high for him ; he will not be 
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too great a theologian, he will not undertake to 
put his little arms around the circle of infinity. 
He can plough well, and sow well, and do a very 
great amount of useful work; but he cannot 
grasp infinity. He can revere and wonder and 
pray and serve and help; but he cannot carry the 
universe. Weare not held responsible for those 
things we cannot do. If you cannot pray, you 
will not be held responsible for praying ; if you 
cannot live a noble life, God will not expect it 
from you; if He has sent you into this world 
absolute imbeciles, He will not expect you to be 
geniuses. Where much is given, much will be 
required ; where little is given, little will be 
expected ; where nothing is given, nothing can be 
returned. Now say to yourself what you have, 
what power is yours, and be ‘faithful to it. That 
is life ; that is honour. 

Look at this little word “me.” For a moment 
let us put aside all merely grammatical accuracy, 
and talk of me, and here is me rebuked. <A voice 
seems to say—Not so high; you are trying to 
stretch an inch higher than you can stretch ; be 
quiet. Je so great, so huge, so commanding, so 
royal, so majestic ! and a voice says—Keep your 
own place ; you are not a singer, your are not a 
preacher, you are not a leader; your business in 
life is to be silent. J/e rebuked! and I fill as 
much space of an arithmetical kind as any other 
me, yet I am to stand here and see a thousand 
men pass me singing, preaching, painting, leading, 
governing nations, commanding armies, and I am 
appointed to stand and see the great procession. 
Yes, that is your place; do it and all its duty 
well, and it shall be well with thee. Here is me 
interfered with; I think I could govern better 
than sundry other men, and lead with greater 
sagacity and certainty to positions of success and 
honour ; I do not like the way things are being 
done by other men, I could amend them every 
one; and yet a voice says to me, Silence! We are 
educated when we are rebuked, and when we 
accept the rebuke in a spirit of docility and 
thankfulness. You thought you would go forth 
and lead the hosts, and God said, Go home and 
tend the flock. If you went home you went a 
Wise man’s journey. 

3ut here is me also encouraged. There are 
some things I can reach, there are some things I 
can fetch from the field, from the well, from 
the house ; I will run for them and bring them 
to you. Now you speak wisely ; now you will be 
blessed in your labour. What can you do? The 
infinite mischief is that we always want to do 
something we cannot do. That was the first 
temptation ; that is the devil's blackest, inmost 
lie: “Be as gods!” think you can sing, and 
preach, and paint, and lead, and govern; think 
you are the very wisest man under the sun. Thus 
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we outstretch ourselves and burst, and perish. 
You can reach a draught of water for poor thirsty 
lips ; reach it : even that may be an angel’s work. 
You can lead a blind man across the road when 
the thoroughfare is very thronged ; do it, and the 
work shall be spoken of in heaven ; it shall be 
blessed. What I have to settle therefore is : What 
are the things I cannot reach, what are the things 
I can reach, what are the things God meant me to 
handle and control; and let meaccept my election. 

And there are things too high for the highest of 
us. Blessed be God for that. If we could rake 
the heavens it would be to our sorrow and to our 
loss. Weare trained by mystery. What is this ? 
I will turn aside and see this great sight: why, 
the bush burns with fire and is not consumed! 
That is education; to stop there in the right 
spirit, and to ask, and wonder, and pray, and 
wait, is to be trained for higher service. The 
man who watches that burning bush well is being 
educated for leadership. 

Who can understand the mysteries of Provi- 
dence? Theyare too highfor me. Here is a soul 
all purity, all white as snow, and yet God seems 
to frown upon that poor life more and more. That 
life has no opportunity, no home, no work, no joy, 
no song. Oh, it issad! Howisit? We cannot 
tell; we must wait ; in centuries to come we shall 
know. But I have noticed that even such a soul 
complains less than the people who look upon it. 
The soul has its own inmost delights ; it says: It 
is well, it is best; I must wait for the Lord 
patiently, and at last I will see why it was; mean- 
while, I have bread to eat that the world knoweth 
not of ; there is a general impression that I am 
forsaken, but in my soul I know that God is with 
me. This is a mystery of grace. God’s children 
are not so forsaken as they sometimes appear to 
be ; the Lord knoweth His own, and He will not 
deny His own autograph, His own seal of love. 

Who can understand Providence itself? It 1s 
its own greatest mystery. There is a greater 
mystery than the mysteries of Providence, and 
that greater mystery is Providence itself. The 
greatest mystery is God. What is Providence ? 
Shall we break up the word into provide-ance ? 
“ Provide ”—it is the word of a housewife; provide 
—see for, prepare for, arrange for; they will be 
back presently from the plough, have the meal 
ready ; from the school, be ready with the little 
feast ; from abroad, have the welcome ready pre- 
pared. This is providing for, seeing for, seeing after, 
being eyes to the blind and feet to thelame. This 
is the mystery of the Divine rule. It is too high 
for me. There are so many of us, millions, and 
hundreds of millions, and millions and millions 
squared and cubed up to the innumerable and the 
inconceivable—and not one guest at God’s table 
without a plentiful supply. I believe this is more 
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than poetry; this is a faith that goes beyond the 
line of ideality ; this is rest, sweet rest in God. 

But need we go so far away as to speak of the 
mysteries of Providence and of Providence itself ? 
There is a mystery quite as great, and that is 
me itself. Who am I? What? Whence come? 
What is this life, this palpitation, this perpetual 
wonder and mystery? I think, I pray, I dis- 
believe, I harden myself into distrust; I have said, 
in moments of madness, “There is no God.” 
Why, I am a mystery myself ; the me stands next 
to the God in mysteriousness. If men would heed 
this doctrine they would be quieted often. Why 
go out of themselves to find mystery? The 
greatest mystery is at home-—your own soul. 
Understand man, if you would understand God. 
So then we are humbled down into little services, 
domestic ministries, fraternal action of sympathy 
and healing and assistance. Yes, that is so. We 
do not need our wings yet. Now we can only 
flutter ; by-and-by we shall be able to fly with the 
strong ones, whose wings darken the firmament. 
The very last thought you had is as deep a mystery 
as the existence of God. When you said—J will, 
you spoke like Deity ; when you said—J will not, 
you touched the depths of hell. Why all this 
moaning and sighing about outward mysteries 
and heavenly metaphysics? Turn your eye in 
upon yourself and see in yourself Deity enough to 
perplex your manhood. 

And this little me comes by-and-by to know 
that it isredeemed. It says, “ I am redeemed, not 
with corruptible things, as silver and gold, but 
with the precious blood of Jesus Christ” ; so small, 
yet so great; worth nothing, yet worth blood, 
heart-blood. The mystery thickens as the drama 
unfolds ; who can tell what will be the sublime 
catastrophe? If we would know how much value 
God puts upon me, we must study the Cross of 
Christ ; that is God’s estimate of me. By that 
Cross God says, Man is worth redeeming ; I am 
saving my own image and likeness, for in that 
imiage and likeness of myself was man created : 
he must be bought by myself as he was by myself 
made. Thus it is all mystery together. and thus 
we were never designed to put our hands into the 
clouds. That would be theft. Let us keep our- 
selves to prayer, and avoid mean felony. 

And this me sees one day that it is meant to be 
immortal ; sees, indeed, for once that it is immortal. 
What does immortal mean? It means not mortal, 
not to be death-struck ; fire cannot burn me, water 
cannot drown me; I must live because I am 
alight with the flame of God’s own existence. 
Then how can there be things too high for me? 
They are not always too high for me; [ shall 
grow up tothem. They are too high for me now, 
but I am growing ; one day I shall over-pass them 
and get beyond them to other things loftier, 
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grander still ; for God is unsearchable, immeasur. 
able. Then my inability is not humiliation? 
Certainly not. It would be humiliation if we had 
ever lost these higher things and the power and 
capacity to reach and appreciate them. It is not 
humiliation, because we are growing up towards 
them. There is no humiliation in being a child, 
but if the old, strong, mature man could be crushed 
back into a weak, tottering little child, that would 
be humiliation, Childhood grows ; spring grows. 
There is no humiliation in growth. Let us realise 
this doctrine and be sober-minded. Let us do just 
what little we can do. Yet it is not little, but 
very much ; for God directs it, God accepts it, 
man needs it ; all love isa gift Divine. Hereisa 
lesson to the man who is waiting until he can do 
some great thing. Naaman returned from the 
prophet disappointed ; he said, “I thought he 
would come out, I thought he would at least be 
civil.” No; the prophets are not civil. He isa 
poor prophet who is merely civil in order to con- 
ciliate outward greatness and pomp and circum- 
stance. The prophet must always be the highest 
man. He has aright to sit. Said the servants to 
the haughty and offended man, “If the prophet 
had bid thee do some great thing, wouldst thou 
not have done it? how much better to wash and 
be clean.” We do want to do some great thing, 
and therefore we often do nothing. You are 
waiting your opportunity ; when you come forth 
it is to be in twenty thousand chariots with a great 
throng of attendants, and an infinite retinue of 
pomp. Then you will never come, you will never 
do anything. What you are wanted to do is the 
next simple thing ; very small, so valuable and 
so necessary. O poor soul, do it ; then thou shalt 
have'strength to do something above and beyond 
that, and God will not see thee worsted at the last. 
We cannot all be great men, yet we can be great 
in our very littleness, great in faithfulness, great 
in silence, great in quietness, great in wordless 
assistance. Not he who makes the greatest noise, 
but he who does his work most faithfully, is ac- 
cepted of God. For twenty years you have 
been determining to come forth and do some- 
thing ; you have never come: why have you not 
come? Because you thought you would do 
some very high thing and some very great and 
grand thing when you did come. You have 
lost twenty years of your life. 

Here is a lesson to those who have great spiritual 
ambitions ; men who want to be great readers 
of Divine mysteries, of Providence, of the plans 
and purposes of God. The Voice says—By-and- 
by, in a century, in a millennium, thou shalt see 
God. This is a hidden hope ; this is not a mere 
sentiment, it is an inspiration, a source of strength, 
a great confidence ; hold it and be strong. And 
here is a Jesson to those who want to push their 
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inquiries too far here and now. There be those 
who say to the preacher, and the teacher, and the 
expositor—How so? Explain this; what about 
this mystery ? what is the answer to this great 
question? The answer is—Wait: what thou 
knowest not now, thou shalt know hereafter. 
Whence came we? from dust, or otherwise? The 
answer is—It does not yet appear what we shall 
be. There is a past, there is future ; we should 
be more interested in the future than in the past, 
What £ shall be, should be my great, elevating, 
inspiring inquiry. Do not expect too much from 
your teachers. They are men of like passions 
with yourselves ; they have their own difticulties 
and doubts, humiliations and snubbings, their 
own disappointments and mortifications. 

Here is a great lesson for all those of us who 
wish to live to-day, simply, earnestly, usefully. A 
man may stretch himself so high to see things 
beyond the stars that he may fall over the next 
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stumbling-block: it should be ours to look 
around us, and below us, and see what we can do 
that is useful. Do not be the great man, the 
grand, mysterious soul, the cloud-flier, the planet- 
discoverer and wanderer, but keep thee near the 
shore, and keep thee near the haunt of poverty, 
and the bed of pain, and the nursery of childhood, 
and the school where ignorance seeks to be taught ; 
be faithful in few things, and God will make thee 
ruler over many things. 

Oh! say you, my vocation, is so poor and so 
simple; Ll want something grander. Show that 
you are worthy of something greater by doing 
with perfect faithfulness the little things that 
are now handed to your care and to the trust of 
your love. We shall never reach God; He is 
the far-away mystery, He is the eternal wonder. 
Yet in going towards Him more and more, step 
by step, we get strength, and light, and assurance 
of immortality. 
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IIl.—FUR-PULLERS. 





HOPE I have pre- 
pared you by 
gentle steps for 
greater squalor 
and more sordid 
misery. Hither- 
to, we have con 
sidered indus- 
tries which have 
required a cer- 
tain dexterity 
of hand and a 
modified degree 
of intelligence, 
but now I shall 
bring you face 
to face with one 
which comes 

within the reach 

of the blind, the 
aged, the lame — 
and—is paid ac- 
cordingly. 
Fur-pulling con 
sists in nothing but rubbing the loose down off 
the skins of rabbits. This is done with a blunt 

knife. The fur-puller works at home, sitting on a 

low stool, with a trough in front of her to catch 

the down. ‘The skins are then returned to the 








“Presumably a dock labourer.” 
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furrier for lining mantles and cloaks. The down 
goes to stuff beds, sofas, and pillows. 

You are paid a shilling for sixty skins ; and if 
youare not blind, not rheumatic in your arms, and 
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“If fine, we worked in the doorway or just outside.” 


are able to work twelve hours at a stretch, you can 
get through sixty skins in the day! 

Yet thousands of women, young and old, live, or 
make a mockery of living, by fur-pulling ! 

The tamily who took me in as an apprentice 
consisted of five members. First,an old man long 
since past work, in whom age and hardship had 
destroyed any fragment of brain he had ever 
possessed ; he sat all day in a corner, rarely speak- 
ing except in unintelligible mumbles. He allowed 
himself to be pushed about, shoved here and there, 
shaken and scolded; he never resented the hard 
treatment, though I have seen tears roll down his 
sunken cheeks whicli were never wiped away. He 
was grudged his food, though Heaven knows his 
appetite was naught. They had too much “ pride” 
to send him to the workhouse, but they openly 
wished him dead. 

His son was presumably a dock labourer when he 
could get work ; he went out every morning at 5 
a.m., and we saw nothing more of him till night, 
when, if he had had a day’s work, he came home 
very drunk; if he had been “unlucky,” he was 
only rather drunk. How he managed to do it 
on no money I never found out. 

His wife was a little, thin, wizened body, pre- 
maturely withered and worn. When she was not 
grumbling, she growled ; and when she was not 
growling, she grumbled. There were two daugh- 
ters, Clara Rose and Aggie. The former, loud and 
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bouncing, was considered a street beauty, with her 
fuzzy red fringe and wonderful feather hats. She 
was envied by all the girls in the neighbourhood 
for the number of her boy sweethearts, who treated 
her to cheap places of amusement and sham 
Clara Rose lived in a rampant state of 
rebellion with the world at large. She loathed 
the lowness of her life, but had not the continuity 
of ideas necessary to take any steps to raise her- 
self from it. I am not sure whether in_ polite 
society she would .have been considered quite 
sane. 

Of such are the streets filled. 

And Aggie? How often is there an angel in 
the most debased household! She had a club- 
foot, and the large wistful eyes had the patient 
look of one who knows pain but never complains, 
for she has learnt the uselessness of it. She had 
a low sweet voice, and would sing over her work— 
when the others would let her. 

They rented one room on the ground floor, with 
a window back and front. It was fairly large, and 
they had only to pay 3s. 6d. a week for it. There 
was a bed on the floor, in which the women slept ; 
the men lay on some straw near the fire. Both 
used the rabbit skins as bed-covering. Need I say 
that my night accommodation was not with them! 
I hired a room over a grocer’s shop two streets off. 

Work commenced about 9 am. If fine, we 
worked in the doorway or just outside. ‘The skins 
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are very greasy, and you have to keep stopping to 
rub your knife with whiting. ‘The smell is most 
disagreeable, and the down suffocates you. Your 
hair and clothes are covered with it, your nose and 
mouth are filled, your throat is choked, and your 


lungs are crammed with this fine white fluff. 


I am sure it was the employment that made 
them all so cross. The mucous membrane gets 
irritated all through, and if you are not coughing, 
you want to cough ; which is worse. They sucked 
cheap brandy-balls all day long, which did not 
improve their tempers, and must have ruined their 


digestions. 


Do you wonder what we talked about as we sat at 


our desultory work? Our neighbours, of course ! 
Our position enabled us to see all that went on in 
the little back street, and nothing escaped our 
notice. We knew who had a black eye and who 
had given it, we knew who had pawned her boots 


and why she had done it, we knew which courting 


was on or off, and which wife had quarrelled with 
which husband. 
Friends came and stood by them, interchanging 














“Tf the young man had a concertina, he 
brought it.”—p. 452. 


remarks and laughing at Clara Rose’s tart sayings; 
neighbours stopped to gossip or make mischief 
where they could, and, to the running accompani- 
ment of acrid, scornful, ill-natured talk, the work 
went on swiftly, mechanically, without pause, 
Without cessation, for to stop meant starvation 
and all that starvation keads to. 
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On wet days we worked inside: and that was 
worse, for the windows never were opened, and the 
down settled on our food. Then quarrelling was 
frequent between the mother and Clara Rose ; 
abuse was not measured, and the petty jangling 
wrangling would go on, till poor Aggie would put 
her burning hands to her burning head in utter 
weariness and despair. 

Pulling by lamplight was also very unpleasant : 
the smell of the paraftin did not improve the 
atmosphere, and as we could only afford one light, 
we had to sit huddled round the table, working 
through a thick blurr of fluff. 

No wonder there was something fierce and 
savage in the way Clara Rose tore at poor Bunny’s 
white breast, for the girl’s heart was seething with 
wild discontent, which she did not know how to 
express. 

There is another branch of the business which 
is a little more lucrative, but which only fell in 
our way sometimes. 

This is cutting open the tails of rabbits to take 

out the little bone in the middle. The manure- 
manufacturer wants the bones, while the fur comes 
in for inferior blankets and cheap fur hats. We 
got eightpence per lb. for thus preparing the skins. 
The tails are cut open with strong scissors, but I 
like fur-pulling proper better. 
What with the smell, and the closeness, and the 
damp, many will sympathise 
with the joy with which 
Clara Rose would fling away 
her work, and clean herself 
for an evening stroll. On 
those occasions — only too 
frequent—when her boots or 
her shawl were in pawn, and 
she was forced, chafing and 
restless, to remain indoors, 
one or other of her admirers 
came to see her, and the love- 
making done at home was 
very funny. 

The youths were generally 
shop-assistants, dockers, or 
sailors. They always brought 
their pipes and smoked in their shirt-sleeves. They 
never talked much, but she did, in an animated, 
defiant sort of way, which it was evident they 
admired amazingly. I don’t know if it was part 
of her showing off in company, but she always 
seemed to make it a point to drive her mother 
into a war of words, which lasted till the young 
man, for very peace sake, tossed her some coppers 
to get some rum; and Aggie, knowing the signs, 
would limp about, putting on the kettle and 
getting out the cracked cups. 

Then drink was served all round, the women 
sitting with bare feet buried in the skins that 
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were to be plucked next day. If the young man 
had a banjo or concertina he brought it, and some- 
times shy Aggie would be persuaded to sing, while 
Clara Rose pouted and sulked because she was 
not the centre of attraction. 

There was a young man who came frequently. 








“T tried to comfort the poor feverish child.” 


Ben Sutton by name, for whom I was rather sorry. 
He was steady and intelligent, and far too good 
for Clara Rose, who fiouted and flaunted her airs 
before him till I wondered he stood it. He was 
the son of a widow who kept a small paper shop, 
and he got five shillings a month for singing in 
the chapel choir. 

This latter fact made him talk about church, 
and he took some pains to teach Aggie a hymn or 
two, he whistling the accompaniment. Of course, 
Clara Rose had an attack of jealousy after these 
lessons, but Ben took no heed ; and when I saw 
pale Aggie flush and her dark eyes kindle, as Ben 
sat beside her on the rickety sofa and coaxed her 
to sing, I feared that Cupid would work his 
tragedy even in that humble dwelling. 

One night Clara Rose had made herself extra 
disagreeable, and after trying by every means to 
stop their practice, she dashed out of the house, 
slamming the door, and declaring she would never 
come back. 

There was a stern look on Ben’s face when he 
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got up to follow her ; as scon as he had gone, Aggie 
burst into tears ; her mother only whined, saying, 
“ What did Aggie want with a lover, with her bad 
foot, and she always ailing? If Clara Rose went 
to the bad, it would be all her fault,” ete., ete. 

The more she scolded, the more Aggie cried, 
and I was glad when at last the mother went out 
to see if she could discover any trace of Clara 
Rose. 

Then I tried to comfort the poor feverish child, 
who had been cut to the quick by her mother’s 
hard words. I bathed her forehead with eau-de- 
Cologne, and the sobs were dying 
away when the latch was lifted and 
Ben entered. 

I slipped aside, and he took my 
place on the sofa. 

“T have her,” he 
quietly ; “and it’s all off.” 

“Oh, Ben!” Aggie said, in a 
frightened whisper. 

“ Yes, we're courting no more,” 
he repeated ; “ she would not make 
a good wife for me; but you would, 
Aggie, I’ve been thinking,” he went 
on, after a moment’s pause. “ Are 
you willing ?” 

“You forget I’m lame, Ben,” she 
gasped, with a little sob of delight. 

“T don’t forget,” he said sturdily. 
“What does that matter, if you 
have got a good temper? Say no 
more about it, and I[’ll arrange 
with my mother. This is no place 
for the likes of you.” 

* * * * 

Clara Rose sulked for two days, 
then brought in one night a dashing soldier in 
uniform, who, she informed her mother, was going 
to “wed” her straight off. Thus she could afford 
to be compassionate to Aggie, who blossomed 
under the prestige of an engagement till she 
looked absolutely pretty. 

The first night Ben came to take her out, he 
asked her where they should go. 

“To church, please,” she said, shyly. 
to hear them sing.” 

So there they went, not once, but many times, 
always at night, because her lameness made her 
shrink from notice; and Ben, seeing how much 
she enjoyed the music, spoke to the minister, and 
she was permitted to join the choir. 

“T like services, too,” he once confided to me; 
“they make a cove feel so small and cowed-like.” 

Mrs. Sutton, seeing how gentle Aggie was, took 
to the girl, and did not oppose a speedy marriage, 
and when I left the smothering, stifling, sickening 
trade of fur-pulling, two wedding-days were fixed 
and two wedding-rings were bought. 
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JAMES TREMAINE—ARTIST. 


BY ALBERT E. HOOPER, AUTHOR OF “UP THE MOONSTAIR,” “IN THE FAR COUNTRY,’ ETC. 


I. 

E called himself a carpenter, 
and if he had any ambi- 
tion in life, it was that he 
should be a first - class 
workman. He sometimes 
turned his hand to some 
of the simpier branches of 
cabinet - making ; but al- 
though he enjoyed this 
finer work, he never forgot 

his want of training, and, on the whole, he considered 
such things too high for him. Occasionally he sighed 
over “ what might have been,’ but he never wasted 
any time with vain regrets ; and when more elaborate 
work was not forthcoming, he gladly threw all the 
energy of his mind into the manufacture of kitchen- 
tables and window-frames, never letting them leave 
his hands until they were as perfect as he knew how 
to make them. 

Like most men, James Tremaine had a hobby ; but 
only two people in the world besides himself knew 
anything about it. During the evening hours, when 
he could shut himself in his private workshop at 
home, Carpenter Jim became a wood-carver. He was 
rather ashamed of his presumption, and the only 
samples of his skill which had ever been allowed to 
leave his workshop were a few little presents to the 
sharers of his secret ; and these had been given under 
pledge of absolute silence. 

Old Mrs. Tremaine, Jim’s mother, and pretty Bessie 
Harwood were very proud of these gifts; they kept 
them among their choicest treasures. and when alone 
together they often talked about them and handled 
them reverently, telling one another, with heightened 
colour and tears in their eyes, that only a true artist 
could do such beautiful work. 

But they always spoke like this in whispers, for if 
Carpenter Jim had heard them he would have laughed 
long and loud. He an artist! Well, yes, perhaps so 
—in kitchen tables. As for the carving, it was only a 
secret joy, which gave him strength and courage for 
the ordinary work of his life. 

Strength and courage !—Jim needed them both this 
evening as he paused in his homeward walk, and, 
tossing down his basket of tools, leaned heavily upon 
the stile which led into Farmer Harwood’s field. He 
was waiting for a word with pretty Bessie ; but there 
was little light or eagerness in his eyes, and the 
dismal expression of his face was anything but lover- 
like. 

A gleam of pink and white appeared at the garden 
gate on the other side of the field; and then Jim 
straightened himself up, vaulted over the stile, and 
strode across the grass. In the middle of the field 
Bessie met him, and held up her face to be kissed. 

“Ts anything wrong at home, Jim?” she asked 
anxiously, as she looked into his troubled eyes. 

“No, nothing, dear,’ he answered. “Mother is 





much better. The doctor says we have nothing to fear 
now.” 

“Then what is the matter?” said Bessie. 

“There ought to be nothing the matter. But the 
fact is, Bess, I’m a terrible coward!” and Carpenter 
Jim stamped his heel on the turf to emphasise his 
self-contempt. 

Bessie did not answer; and in a moment Jim 
said—- 

“T’ve made up my mind, dear—it must go.” 

“Oh, Jim!” 

Now it was Bessie’s turn to look troubled. The 
tears gathered in her blue eyes, and her lips began to 
tremble as she gave Jim’s arm a tight squeeze. 

“Yes—there’s no help for it,” he wenton. “The 
doctor’s bill is heavy, and my mother will need all 
the nourishment my wages can buy. It must go; but 
I thought you would like to see it once more. Will 
you come home with me now?” 

The girl looked once quickly into her lover’s face. 
and beneath its troubled expression she read the signs 
of a resolution that no words of hers could shake. 

“Yes, I will come, Jim,” she said ; and then he led 
her to the stile, and they entered the lane together. 

Jim shouldered his tools, and the lovers walked 
towards the little town side by side; and as they 
walked they talked about “it” in low tones, speaking 
of its beauty, the joy it had been to them, and the loss 
its going would be. 

“Are you going to put it up for sale?” asked 
Bessie, as they left the country road for the first street 
of houses. 

Jim winced. 

“Not if I can help it,” said he. “I shall take it to 
the Hall to-night, and ask Lord Melville if he would 
like to buy it. I’ve heard he’s got an eye for beauti- 
ful things, and just now he’s busy furnishing the 
Hall after some fashion of his own. Maybe he’ll be 
glad of the chance.” 

He paused at the gate of his cottage garden, and 
said— 

“Not a word of this to mother, Bessie—it would 
grieve her, and she might fret herself ill again. She 
must be quite well before she knows that it’s gone.” 

They went into the cottage, and old Mrs. Tremaine, 
pale and weak from her recent illness, gave them a 
glad welcome. 

Light of step and cheerful of voice was Carpenter 
Jim as he stooped to kiss his old mother’s cheek, so 
dear to him in its faded beauty. 

‘** Mother,” he cried, “ Bessie is going to sit and chat 
with you while I go out on a little business. But 
first, I want her for a moment in my work-shop.” 

“Anything new, Jimmy?” asked the old woman, 
with a sparkle of pride in her eyes. 

Jim always blushed if his hobby was referred to, 
but his colour was deeper than usual now, for he was 
conscious of a wish to deceive as he said— 

“Now, mother, you mustn’t ask questions. You 
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“Proceeded solemnly to remove the piece of sheeting.” 


like to be surprised, and yet you're always laying 
traps to catch my secrets. It’s really too bad.—Come, 
Bessie, I must escape, or she will have it out of me.” 

The old lady chuckled with huge satisfaction at 
the affected displeasure with which her son shook his 
clever head at her, and watched the lovers with pride 
as they left the room. 

But if she could have followed them into the work- 
shop she would have seen the laughter die out of their 
eves, and a shadow fall upon the faces that had been 


so bright in her presence. 

Jim’s workshop was a little whitewashed room, 
and, with the exception of a carpenter’s bench and a 
few plain deal shelves fastened to one of the walls, it 
was utterly destitute of furniture. The shelves and 
the chimney-piece were littered with specimens of 
Jim’s skill as a wood-carver. Clock-cases, brackets, 


paper-knives, picture-frames, candlesticks, and a 
hundred other articles, were piled together in con- 
fusion. They were the result of five years’ patient 
work. But neither Bessie nor Jim glanced at them 
now. 

The carpenter stepped up to the chimney-piece, and 
proceeded solemnly to remove the piece of sheeting 
which hung over some object projecting from the 
wall: a bracket, carved in oak, and almost black 
with age. 

This was “it ””—the mysterious treasure of which 
they had talked with so much sorrow—the precious 
possession which must go to pay the doctor's bill. 
With a feeling almost of awe, Jim removed the nails, 
and took the bracket into his hands. It was indeed 
a thing of wonderful beauty : the only piece of work 
in the room which had not been wrought with his 
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own hands. Five years ago he had found it covered 
with dust in an old curiosity shop; and the Jew 
proprietor, seeing his anxiety to possess it, had asked 
so high a price that Jim had been obliged to stint 
himself almost to starvation point, and sell many 
things he prized in order to obtain the money. But 
he had felt it to be cheap at the price of any sacrifice. 
He had loved it and studied it with reverent care ; 
and, in return, it had inspired him with enthusiasm to 
do his best work. And now it must go. 

As he and Bessie bent over it, Jim touched every 
veined leaf and tendril of the marvellous carving 
with loving fingers, and wiped each speck of dust 
from the bunches of swelling grapes. 

“We shall never forget it,” he said. 

“ Never,”’ answered Bessie. 

Jim took the piece of sheeting and wrapped it 
around the bracket, shrouding his treasure for the 
sacrifice. 

“Go to my mother, dear,” he whispered. 

And Bessie went. 

Then Jim left his workshop, and creeping, with the 
air of a thief, out of the backdoor, he hastened from 
the town. 


HE. 

LABOURERS plodding wearily homewards from their 
work that evening wondered what had come over 
Carpenter Jim. True, he answered them when they 
gave him * Good-night,” but there was no ready smile 
in response to their greeting. Jim was wont to 
whistle gaily as he walked, and there was usually a 
cheery ring in his step: but now there was an ex- 
pression of pain on his face and a far-away look in 
his eyes, and his pace grew slower and slower the 
farther he advanced. 

Presently he left the dusty high road to take a 
short cut across Farmer Harwood’s land ; and in place 
of the long white track bounded by ragged hedges on 
either side, an extensive view opened out before him. 

To his right stretched out a sweep of swelling 
woodland, just changing its green for a pomp of 
crimson and gold, ready for the festival of the 
harvest; to his left lay acres of corn, ripe for the 
sickle ; and before him—beyond the red farm build- 
ings—meadow after meadow of green pasture, such as 
only an English landscape can show, sloped up to 
Lord Melville’s park. Here glimpses of level lawns 
and the glimmer of white cattle relieved the sombre 
gloom of the brown beeches, just as the flashing of a 
dozen gilded vanes relieved the great grey pile which 
crowned the hill. 

The sun had disappeared behind the Hall, but the 
whole country-side was bathed in the golden after- 
glow ; the rooks flapped along their steady courses 
overhead, filling the air with their sad complainings ; 
and Jim once more leaned upon the stile at which he 
had lately waited for Bessie. 

The influence of the peaceful scene quickly made 
itself felt. ‘It was not often that Jim fell out of 
relation with Nature, and now the pain gradually 
relaxed its hold upon his heart. He raised his head, 
swept his eyes over wood and field, and drew a deep 
breath. 
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‘It was time that it should be taken from me,” he 
said. ‘“ My joy in its beauty was changing to a selfish 
triumph because I could call it mine.” 

Again he glanced around him, and his face glowed. 

“Tt hurts!” he cried aloud, in a sudden ecstasy. 
“Yes, it hurts; but I am glad it must go. When 
another calls it his it shall be the more mine—mine, 
as these fields, and these woods, and this sunset is 
mine.” 

He walked on, swiftly this time, and near the 
buildings he came upon Farmer Harwood. 

“Ha, Jim!” cried he: “the very man I’ve been 
wanting to meet. Where’s Bessie?” 

“She ’s sitting with my mother.” 

* Well, well, that’s well enough for the present ; 
but it’s time you and me had a talk, Jim.” 

Tremaine looked surprised, but he only said— 

“When you like, Farmer: but I’m in a hurry just 
now. When shall I come round? I’m afraid I 
mustn't stay when I bring Bessie home to-night, for I 
don’t like leaving my mother alone.” 

“Oh! I won't trouble you to make a special call, 
and I won't hinder you now ; I can say my say in a 
few words. The long and short of it is, Jim, there 
must be an end to all this nonsense between you and 
Bessie. You are not able to support a wife.” 

“Not at once,” answered Jim; “but my mother 
will soon be quite well again, and I shall be able to 
save. Besides, I shall get on.” 

“No, you won't, man. I’ve seen that master of 
yours, and he says that you’re too good a workman 
by half for these times. He only keeps you on because 
he has a little first-class work which nobody else can 
do; but he tells me plainly that you will never get 
more money here. There may a market for such 
work somewhere, but he doubts it. People like to 
buy things cheap in these days, and it don’t pay to 
put too much time into them. Why can’t you do as 
others do, Jim?” 

“Because I couldn’t bear the thought of letting 
unfinished work leave my hands. How should I know 
what harm it was doing if I hadn’t done my best 
with it?” 

“Well, you must please yourself; but I warn you 
that you’re standing in your own light. I can’t let 
you stand in Bessie’s too. Do you understand?” 

“Not quite,” answered Jim, in a strained voice. 
“Tell me plainly what you mean.” 

The farmer looked uncomfortable. 

“Look here, man,” he bawled, turning very red in 
the face; “if you really care for the girl, you'll see 
that I’m right. There must be no more walkings out 
together, no more meetings, no more visitings—that 
is, till youre rich enough to marry: if that time ever 
comes. Bessie must be free to have other offers; but 
if so be that she keeps true to you, and you are ever 
able to come and ask for her, I won't say ‘No.’ I can’t 
say fairer than that, Jim. Will you shake hands?” 

Jim took the outstretched hand. 

“Tl tell Bessie what you say,”’ he said. 

“ And you won't bind her to you by a promise?’ 

“ Certainly not,” answered Jim; and then he turned 
away, and strode up the hill in the direction of the 
park. 
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III. 
HALF an hour later, sick at heart and white of face, 
with a choking sensation in his throat, Jim turned 
away from the Hall, and strode down the avenue of 
beeches, crunching his heels spitefully into the gravel. 

The bracket, in its white wrapper, was still in his 
arms, and unspeakable rage and mortification were 
in his heart. That a plush-dressed flunkey should 
demand his, business, and then refuse to inform his 
master of it, was bad enough; but that the same 
creature should laughingly pluck the cover from his 
cherished carving, and say, “We don’t want none of 
yer gimcracks ‘ere,’ was an insult which had made 
Jim’s blood boil. 

“Well, my man, what have you got there?’ 

Jim looked up, and then off came his cap in a 
twinkling. 

The tall slim figure of a white-haired gentleman 
had paused before him. 

It was Lord Melville. 

“T beg your lordship’s pardon if I’m intruding, 
cried Jim manfully, looking the nobleman squarely in 
the eyes: “but I’ve heard that your lordship has a 
love of beautiful things, and I’ve taken the liberty 
to bring you the most beautiful thing I’ve ever seen.” 

“Well, let me see it.” 

Jim unfolded the sheeting, and was gratified by the 
exclamation of pleasure which broke from Lord 
Melville’s lips. 

“Tt is indeed beautiful!” he cried, taking it into his 
hands. “It is a treasure. Why, man alive! I do 
believe it ’s a veritable Grinling ! ” 

“T don’t know, my lord—I never heard; but it’s 
good work.” 

“It’s perfect!” cried Lord Melville enthusiastic- 
ally. ‘Did you never hear of Grinling Gibbons, the 
great carver?” 

“ Never, my lord.” 

“But what does it mean? Where did you get it? 
What do you mean to do with it?”’ 

Jim told all about the purchase of the bracket, and 
then explained his need of money. 

“T’ll give you five pounds for it at once,” said his 
lordship; “and if, on examination, I find it to be a 
genuine Gibbons, you shall have twenty more. Will 
that suit you?” 

“T never thought of anything like that,” answered 
Jim. “TI will leave it to your lordship. Shall I take 
the bracket up to the Hall. my lord?” 

“Yes, come with me; I’m going there now.” 

Five minutes later Jim had the triumph of passing 
his enemy in plush unchallenged. while his lordship 
cried— 

“Come this way, Tremaine. into the library.” 

Receiving a crisp bank-note, with a sigh Jim laid 
his treasure on the table. 

“That’s where I mean to put it, Gibbons or no 
Gibbons,” said his lordship genially, pointing to a 
space above the marble chimney-piece. ‘I mean to 
have this room entirely re-fitted with oak furniture, 
and it will exactly suit.” 

Jim did not answer, but stood gazing round on the 
countless books that lined the walls. 

“Is there anything more I can do for you? ” 
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“ Well, my lord, I was only thinking that amongst 
all those books there might be something about that 
great carver you were talking about.” 

“Yes, I know there is. Do you take any interest in 
such things? Would you care to read it?” 

“That I should, my lord.” 

A couple of thick volumes on the “ History of Wood 
Carving” were placed in his hands. 

“Take care of them; and good-night to you.” said 
Lord Melville. ‘‘ You shall hear from me soon.” 

In spite of his remembrance of Farmer Harwood's 
words, Jim was conscious of an altogether new sense 
of joy, as he left the Hall and hastened home with his 
burden of books. 

But it was a sorrowful walk that he and Bessie 
took to the farm that night. He was very tender in 
breaking the news to her; but he told her quite 
plainly, without any comment of his own, of her 
father’s conditions. 

“Of course, I shall obey my father,” said Bessie 
gravety, “but I shall be nane the less yours, Jim. It 
seems strange that father can’t understand that, 
doesn’t it? But I suppose he can’t help it. As for 
you, Jim, I have no fear but what you will get on. I 
shall always remember that you are not only a car- 
penter, but an artist.” 

For once Jim allowed a reference to his wood- 
carving to pass unnoticed, except by a shake of the 
head. Then the lovers parted ; and returning to the 
cottage, strengthened by Bessie’s faith, Jim kept his 
mother company until bed-time. His own bed-time 
never came that night, for through all the long 
hours he sat reading Lord Melville’s books, again and 
again going over the chapters which told of the life 
and work of the great Gibbons. 





IV. 

ON the following evening, the little street in which 
Mrs. Tremaine lived, fell into a state of no small 
excitement at the appearance of a carriage and pair, 
which dashed up to the door of the carpenter's cottage. 
As the steps were let down with a clash, the old lady 
opened her door, just in time to see Lord Melville 
walk up her garden path. 

“Good-evening, Mrs. Tremaine ; I hope you are 
better,” said the visitor. ‘I came to see your son on 
a little matter of business.” 

“Jimmy haven't come home from work, not yet, 
my lord ; but I’m expecting him every minute.” 

“Then I'll come in and wait, if I may ;” and to 
the astonishment and envy of the assembled neigh- 
bours, his lordship uncovered his silver head, and 
stepped into the cottage. 

But no sooner had he crossed the threshold of the 
little parlour than his eyes fell upon the carved 
frame of aclock that stood upon the chimney-piece, 
and he started. 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Tremaine,” he cried, “but you 
have a very handsome clock there.” 

“Yes, I have indeed, my lord.” 

“T am very interested in anything to do with wood- 
carving,” continued his lordship; “will you think me 
rude if I ask to examine it more closely ?” 
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“T shall be proud, my lord.” 

He crossed the room, and bent over the exquisite 
carving with suppressed excitement. 

“Can it be more of Grinling’s work?” he exclaimed. 

“Indeed, no, my lord; nobody of that name ever 
touched it,” cried Mrs. Tremaine ; and then she came 
to a sudden pause. 

“Can you tell me who did do it, my good woman?” 
asked Lord Melville, looking at her keenly. 

“Well, no, my lord, I can’t ; leastways, I mustn't ; 
but maybe Jimmy—ah! here he comes himself, my 
lord.” 

There was a heavy step without, and the figure of 
Carpenter Jim darkened the doorway. 

“Good-evening, Tremaine,” cried his lordship. “I’ve 
been looking at this clock-case of yours, and I want 
you to tell me the name of the carver. It surely 
can’t be another Gibbons?” 

The red blood swept over Jim’s face, and his 
questioner saw it. 

“You don’t mean to say you did it yourself, man?” 
he said. 

“I’m sure I never meant to say anything of the 
sort, my lord,’ answered Jim ruefully. 

“But he did do it; and I don’t know a 
why he is ashamed of such _ beautiful | 
work,” cried the old lady, going over to 
the enemy. “Jimmy, his lordship’s fond 
of wood-carving, and I daresay he'd like a 
peep into your work-shop; and I’ve no 
patience with such secret ways. There!” 

Lord Melville burst into a hearty laugh 
at Jim’s discomfiture and his mother’s de- 
fiance. 

“Now, seriously, Tremaine,” he said, “I 
shall really feel obliged if you will show 
me your work, And I don’t ask it out of 
idle curiosity, I assure you.” 

“It’s at your lordship’s service. This 
way, if you please,” answered Jim gravely. 

Lord Melville followed him into the 
workshop, and silently the wood-carver 
exhibited the specimens of his untaught 
skill. He hated the task, knowing how all 
the faults would stand out before a prac- 
tised eye ; and bitterly he laid each sample 
back in its place, feeling that he had been 
robbed of his secret joy. The last piece 
of work was shown and put away; and 
then— 

“Tremaine, will you undertake the carv- 
ing for the library up at the Hall?” 

Had a_ thunderbolt suddenly burst 
through the roof and plunged into the 
ground at his feet, Jim could not have 
been more astonished than by the sound of 
Lord Melville’s question. 

“It is a big job—what do you say?’ 

“But, my lord, I’m only a carpenter,” 
cried Jim. 

“You are a genius, and I couldn’t find 
another man so much to my mind if I 
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more time for practice; but I suppose you are not 
too proud to learn!” 

“Too proud to learn?” repeated Jim, with eyes on 
fire ; “no, indeed. But how can a man who works for 
his living find time and money for such things, my 
lord?” 

“Say that you will undertake my library, and the 
thing is done. I shall only pay you a small sum in 
advance, and you can leave your mother in comfort, 
while you go and get the best instruction. I owe 
you twenty pounds already, for the bracket was a 
genuine Gibbons. And see here, Tremaine : you shall 
have some more of the training you have had already. 
You shall study all the best work Grinling Gibbons 
has left behind him at St. Paul’s and at Windsor; 
even the famous carved ceiling at Petworth itself you 
shall see, and from them all you shall drink the spirit 
of the master, and pour it out again upon my 
library.” 

Carpenter Jim stood dumb with amazement, 
scarcely believing the evidence of his senses; but the 
siren sweetness of Lord Melville’s voice ceased, and he 
was expected to answer, 
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“My lord,” he said, in tremulous tones, “do you 
think it possible I could succeed?” 

“Tam certain of your success. Would I ask you to 
work for me if it were not so? Tell me, will you try?” 

“T will, my lord.” 

* * * * * * 

Two years later, on the eve of his marriage, James 
Tremaine took his mother and Bessie Harwood up to 
the Hall, at the invitation of Lord Melville. Carpenter 
Jim was no longer an artist in kitchen tables ; he was 
aman of mark, standing on the border-land of pro- 
sperity, with ample leisure for the study of his art. 

The party assembled in the library. Here the solid 
oak of chairs and tables, door-panels, wainscots, and 
book-shelves, under the magic touch of genius, had 
burst out into a wild luxuriance of fruit and flowers ; 
and in the midst of Jim’s work appeared the wonderful 
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bracket of .Grinling Gibbons, bearing aloft a marble 
bust of Shakespeare. 

“You must copy that bracket for me, Tremaine,” 
said Lord Melville. ‘I know you would never have 
parted with it if you could have helped it; and I 
mean to ask you and your wife to accept it as my 
wedding present.” 

But the wood-carver shook his head. 

“No, no, my lord; your kindness must take some 
other form,” he said. “We shall have a very small 
home, and I could not bear to take the great master's 
work from this noble room to bury it in a workman’s 
cottage.” 

Then Lord Melville grasped Carpenter Jim by the 
hand for the first time. 

“Tsee that I must think of something else,” 
he ; “ for there spoke the voice of the true artist.” 
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BY THE REV. W. 
“Judge not, 
HESE are startling words. 

Do they mean all that 

theyseem to? Are we 

to abandon all judg- 
ment, personal and 
national? Are our law 
courts, our judges, our 
advocates a steading 
disobedience to this 
precept ? When, in 
our personal intercourse with one another, we 
discern between the evil and the good—when we 
approve the good and condemn the evil—are we 
disobedient to these words of our Lord ? 

Now, do not think that I want to whittle away 
this precept when I say that it is not cast in the 
absolute and all-including form in which some 
other precepts of this Sermon on the Mount are. 
I am a believer in this sermon, and think that its 
application would cure the great evils, both public 
and private, from which we now suffer. I differ 
entirely from the late Bishop of Peterborough 
and the late Earl Lytton, who both contended 
that its principles could not be applied to national 
or international affairs. If I did not believe that 
Christ’s truth applied to the State—which is only 
an aggregate of individuals—I should begin to 
doubt whether it applied to individuals. True, it 
will save the State through the individual, but 
it would be a strange thing to have a nation 
wholly Christian and its laws wholly un-Christian. 
Depend upon it, if you can make the people 





Christian they will soon make the Statute Book 
Christian. 
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that ye be not judged.”—Sr. 


OF JUDGMENT. 


AUTHOR OF “THE SILENT VOICE,” ETC. 


MATTHEW, vii. 1. 

I think the Quaker is right in his interpreta- 
tion of the precept: “Swear not at all” ; jfirst, 
because the precept is all-inclusive—it leaves no 
room for swearing of any kind, public or private ; 
and second, because swearing has no earthly use. 
The man who is untrue will remain untrue, oath 
or no oath. The people who never swear are the 
most to be trusted. I would rather take a 
Quaker’s word than the oath of most other folk. 
Without any oaths, they have formed the habit of 
truth-telling, and are more free from the habit 
of exaggeration than any people [ know. 

But these words “Judge not ” are not couched 
in the same all-inclusive way as His utterance 
concerning oaths. Christ does not say, “Judge 
not at all.” 

Moreover, judgment is essential to life: to 
public life; for we could not do without judges to 
administer the laws ; to private life : for one thing 
every thoughtful mind must do is to discriminate 
between good and evil—approving the good and 
condemning the evil. 

Whilst, still further, it should be noted that our 
Lord Himself bade men “judge righteous judg- 
ment”; and the Apostle Paul asked the Corin- 
thians: “Do ye not judge them that are within?” 

I rather suspect that our Lord used the word 
here translated “judge” with some leaning to 
what is so often the result of judging—condemna- 
tion. Indeed, the word has often been translated 
“condemn.” It is so in the A.V. of John iii. 16: 
“ And this is the condemnation : that light is come 
into the world”; where the R.V. reads: “And 
this is the judgment.” Judge we must: it is 
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needful to life; but then we need not judge with 
a leaning to condemnation, “rejoicing in iniquity.” 
If there is to be bias, it should be in the opposite 
direction ; whilst beyond all this there is need for 
a curb to be put on even the habit of judging 
our fellow men and women ; since it is the most 
difficult thing in the world to do rightly. The 
State only permits it to be done by men after 
long training, and usually when they have passed 
middle life; and in criminal cases it will not 
allow a judge, trained, skilled, ripe to judge 
though he may be, to give a verdict—it calls in 
twelve men for the task, so serious is it felt to be. 

And yet in our every-day life many of us take 
the office of judge, and the younger we are, and 
the less experienced we are, the more ready we 
are to do so. Judgments are blurted out 
without care or thought, and so reputations 
are often blasted and pain is often inflicted. 
It is a fine rule of life, and greatly needed: “Judge 
not, that ye be not judged.” 

There are many reasons why it should be 
observed. 

First.—It is rarely, if ever, we have the proper 
materials for judgment before us. We see a part, 
but nearly always a part is hidden. If you would 
realise this, consider the first report of a case as 
it is given in the newspaper, and note how 
different it looks when both sides— prosecution 
and defence, plaintiff and defendant—have set it 
forth. But in most cases in which we dare to 
judge one another we have only one side of the 
story before us. If the whole were before us, we 
should probably pause, even if we did not refrain 
altogether from judging. 

Miss Rossetti, in her charming little book, “Time 
Flies,” gave an illustration of this. An English- 
man was making a tour through Sicily. Every- 
where he met with kindness and hospitality. At 
one single house, however, the tone, though not 
the broad basis of hospitality, changed. The 
family did not come forward to welcome him, but 
instead a depressed staff of domestics received and 
waited upon him. He lacked nothing, save a 
welcome ; unwelcomed he arrived, unwelcomed 
he departed. This treatment left upon him a 
gloomy impression, and hard thoughts of the 
family sprang up in his heart ; but not long after 
he learnt what he had not at the time: that his 
hosts were then suffering under a bitter sorrow. 
Rejoice with him they cou/d not, burden him with 
a share of their own misery they would not—all 
that they had to give they gave, whilst in deepest 
kindness they hid from their guest an irremediable 
sorrow. 

On one occasion, Wordsworth, his sister, and his 
friend Coleridge were together by one of the 
English lakes, when they saw in the distance a 
Man in peasant’s garb, fishing. It was harvest 
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time, and at once they concluded that he was an 
improvident and reckless fellow. But when they 
came up to him these over-hasty judges found in 
the man they had thus condemned a poor mortal 
wasted by sickness, and all too weak to labour in 
the harvest field, but trying his best to draw fish 
from the lake to gain a living. So impressed were 
the poets by the error of their hasty decision that 
they named the spot where it occurred Point 
Rash Judgment. 
“Nor did we fail to see within ourselves 
What need there is to be reserved in speech, 
And temper all our thoughts with charity.” 


It is very seldom we have the whole case before 
us—even the actual facts—to say nothing of the 
feelings, motives, temptations which lie behind, 
and of which I will speak presently; and therefore, 
suspense of judgment is often our wisest course— 
for example, we pronounce a man stingy because we 
do not see his name on subscription lists, when all 
the while it may be his method not to let his left 
hand know what his right hand doeth ; or it may 
be there are family claims upon him which absorb 
all his means. 

We pronounce a man frivolous because when- 
ever we meet him he seems engaged with the 
humorous side of things, when all the while in his 
heart he is concerned with the gravest and deepest 
problems of life. 

The rulers saw Christ at the tables of publicans, 
partaking of the cheer provided, and they called 
Him “a gluttonous man, and a _ wine-bibber.” 
They did not see the other side of His life which 
He Himself thus described :—‘‘ The foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the 
Son of Man hath not where to lay His head.” And 
therefore, when we are disposed to judge—to con- 
demn—let us ask : Have we all the facts before 
us 7—is there not another side which as yet we 
have not seen? We should do well to follow the 
example of a wise and good man who, as he heard 
the faults of an absent friend paraded, asked : 

“ Couldn’t you tell us some good of him ?” 

3ut then, there is another thing that should be 
remembered : that even if we have all the facts 
before us, we have not—we cannot—have access 
to the realm of motive, feeling, temptation which 
lies behind. Into this no human eye can pierce— 
not even that of the keenest and most expert 


judge. We speak of knowing one another, but 


even of those closest and dearest to us our igno- 
rance outweighs our knowledge. The poet of 
the “Christian Year” never wrote a truer line than 
this : 
‘* Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh.” 


Even the most communicative, the most frank— 
those who “wear their heart upon their sleeve”— 
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yet conceal more than they reveal ; and because 
of such ignorance we are quite incompetent to act 
as judges of one another; for no action can be 
rightly judged save in the light of the motive 
which prompted it, the temperament out of which 
it sprang, the inducement which called it forth. 
To the clear eye of God the motive is the act, the 
intention is the real deed. As Browning puts it : 
“Tt isnot what man does, but what man would do.” 

But that is a region into which we cannot pierce. 

When Foscari, in Byron’s tragedy of the “Doge 
of Venice,” agitated by the summons to judge his 
son, speculates wildly on the mystery of all this 
unintelligible world. Marina suggests that 

“These are things we cannot judge on earth.” 
To which the old man replies— 


“* And how then shall we judge each other, 
Who are all earth?” 


If motives could be revealed, there would be 
strange changes in this present world. Not long 
ago we saw the awfully sad spectacle of one who 
for years had dispensed justice from the bench 
standing in the prisoner’s dock to receive sentence 
for his crime. If all had been known that he 
knew, long ago he would have had to exchange the 
place of the justice for that of the prisoner ; and 
if motives were known, there would be equally 
startling changes. The first would be last, and 
the last first. Many a prisoner expiating his 
crime, when regarded in the light of his tempta- 
tions, of his inherited tendencies, of his motives, 
is less guilty than many a one who holds his head 
high in society. Many a man who is a thief, or 
even murderer at heart, stalks abroad because 
courage failed him to do what he would like to 
have done. 

Our Lord carried crime back to its source in 
the heart. He declares that one angry without a 
cause was a murderer—that lust in the heart made 
an adulterer. 

These are regions revealed to God, but hidden 
from us. 

‘*“Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us: 
He knows each chord—its various tone, 
Each spring its various bias ; 
Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it.” 

You may, perhaps, remember how Shakespeare 
enforces this in one of his plays. When Cardinal 
Beaufort dies without any token, Henry exclaims : 

‘*He dies, and makes no sign ; O God, forgive him!” 

Warwick, in harsh tones, exclaims : 

“*So bad a death argues a monstrous life.” 


Henry answers : 


** Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all ; 
Close up his eyes, and draw the curtain close, 
And let us all to meditation.” 
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One of two courses, therefore, should be ours, 
(1) Either to refrain from judgment because the 
full materials are not in our hands— because only 
the outward facts (and sometimes only part of 
these are before us), and because always the feel- 
ings, motives, temptations which lie behind are 
never ours ; or if (2) we judge at all, it should be 
with a leaning to the side of mercy. As Words- 
worth well says : 

‘*From all rash censure be the mind kept free; 
He only judges right who weighs, compares, 


And, in the sternest sentence which his voice 
Pronounces, ne’er abandons charity.” 


Samuel Rogers speaks thus : “ Who can say in 
such circumstances, I should have done otherwise? 
Who, did he but reflect by what slow gradations, 
often by how many strange occurrences, we are 
led astray, with how much reluctance, how much 
agony, how many efforts to escape, how many 
fights, how many tears—who, did he but reflect 
but for a moment, would have the heart to cast a 
stone?” 

Miss Rossetti well said : “ How often we judge 
unjustly when we judge harshly. The fret of 
temper we despise may have its rise in the agony 
of some great unflinching, unsuspected self-sacri- 
fice, or in the sustained strain of self-conquest, or 
in the endurance of unavowed, almost intolerable, 
pain. Whoso judges harshly is sure to judge amiss.” 

And then, secondly, let us remember, as the pas- 
sage following our text suggests, that our own sins 
may make us all too quick to discern sin in others. 
The beam in our own eye may be reflected in the 
eye of another. We may actually see, or fancy 
we see, faults in others which are more really our 
own. It needs the clear pure eye to see rightly. 
And how many of us have that? The jaundiced 
eye sees all things in its own yellow light. It was 
the very men who seenied toChrist the worst sinners 
in Jerusalem who seized the stones ready to hurl 
at the poor woman caught in her sin. I have a 
strong suspicion that, as a rule, the heaviest sen- 
tences proceed from the least pure of the judges. 
It is true, fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind; 
but fellowship in sin makes us wondrous hard. 
“The tender mercies of the wicked are cruel”: 
yes, even their tender mercies! In Mr. Hardy's 
famous story it is the guilty man who is unrelent- 
ing in his feeling to the guilty woman. To behold 
iniquity aright, we need purer eyes than most of 
us possess. When, therefore, we are disposed to 
rush to the judgment seat, let us remember the 
wise words I have already quoted : 


‘“‘Forbear to judge ; for we are sinners all.” 
There is another side to this matter. We may 
well be thankful that judgment of us is not com- 


mitted to our fellow-sinners, but to the Holy 
Christ : “ He hath committed all judgment unto 
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the Son.” This is a blessed thing for us. The 
Theologians, with their usual perversity, have too 
often held this up as a terror to men—that they are 
to be judged by a Holy God, who is “of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity” : whereas this is 
our one source of hope. The Holy God will never 
be content till our iniquity is done away and our 
sin purged His holiness will not clothe Him with 
a vindictive, but with a righteous love. Long 
ages ago David discerned this so that when 
offered the choice whether he would fall into the 
hands of God or of men, he at once exclaimed: 
“Let us fall into the hand of the Lord, for His 
mercies are great, and let us not fall into the hand 
of man.” 

In God there is absolute righteousness, which 
will not judge our sin as man judges it, by mere 
appearances, but will judge it in the light of our 
inherited character, our surroundings, our tempta- 
tions. “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ?” and “right” takes thought of all that is 
connected with sin: it looks at sin in the light 
of temperament, surroundings, temptation. It sets 
over against it the will that would have done 
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right if it could, the agony that followed sin, and 
would, if it could, have undone it. 

As Tennyson puts it when he shrinks from the 
dead because they will see him through and 
through : 

‘*T wrong the grave, with fears untrue ; 
Shall love be blamed for want of faith ? 
There must be wisdom with great death ; 
The dead shall look me through and through.” 


*Be near us when we climb or fall, 
Ye watch, like God, the rolling hours 
With larger, other eyes than ours, 
To make allowance for us all.” 

And be sure of this: God’s judgment does not, 
as is too often asserted, lean to condemnation : 
“Judgment (condemnation) is His strange work.” 
Christ came not to condemn but to save the world ; 
He does not bid us refrain from condemning 
without doing so Himself : “ Mercy shall be built 
up for ever,” “ His mercy endureth for ever.” Let 
us remember this, so that His very mercy may win 
us from our sin, and make us alive to righteous- 
ness.* 

* For two or three illustrations in this discourse I am indebted 
to Mr. Jacox’s ‘‘ Secular Annotations on Scripture Texts.” 
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BY ISABEL BELLERBY, AUTHOR OF “POOR PRIDE,” ETC. ETC, 


CHAPTER XIX. 

pa] LIAN turned tothe Pasha’s master. 
‘ ““T thought my letter required 
but one answer, Mr. Ensor!” 

“T know—you mean that I 
should have gone away at 
once! But I couldn’t do it 
without seeing you again and 
asking if it is true—that you 
care for someone else ?” 

She bowed her head, but did not speak. 

“Is there no hope for me—positively no hope atall ?” 

“None. I am very sorry. It was not kind of you 
to seek this interview. It cost me more than you 
know to write that letter, to make it appear as if I 
had been playing with you.” 

“T could never think that of you,” he replied. “TI 
can quite understand what made you do it if you 
cared all the time for some other fellow, and you 
were unhappy. But I shan’t get over it in a hurry— 
loving you, I mean—for I do love you as I never 
loved any other woman. I have married one woman, 
and treated another disgracefully ; but I never cared 
for either with the sort of love I feel for you. I 
Suppose this is my punishment, and I must try to 
bear it; but it is awfully hard. I wish I had never 
come home; I wish I had written to Margaret to 
come out to me; I should never have met you then, 





and I should have been spared this misery. But I am 
not sure if I really wish it; you have been a revela- 
tion to me; you are different from any other woman I 
ever met—so lovely, and so dainty, just like a delicate 
flower. I suppose it was madness for me to have 
hoped you ever would care for a rough fellow like me 
—a rough farmer fellow, that is all I am, in spite of 
my money. I don’t know the ways of your world ; I 
don’t know how to set about wooing a woman like 
you; but I know how to love you with all my heart. 
Oh, Lilian—I can’t help calling you that just this 
once—Lilian, is it quite impossible that you can care 
for me?” 

“Quite.” She was impressed in spite of herself ; 
certainly she had never been wooed in this manner 
before. She was tempted to amuse herself to the end 
with this novel kind of lover. Going nearer to him, 
she laid one hand on his arm and looked up at him. 
“Tf things were different, if I were heart-whole, I 
am not at all sure—but what is the use of saying it? 
It can never be; you must go one way, and I another.” 

He took the hand and held it, his eyes shining with 
sudden light. 

“But I shall remember it—what you have said.” 

“T did not say it!” she corrected, with a smile that 
made her words of no account. 

“Tell me how I can serve you,” he continued. 
raising her hand, unreproved, to his lips. “ You owned 
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you were unhappy ; you can’t mean that your love is 
not returned ; how can a man see you and not love 
you?” 

‘The only way you can serve me is by leaving me,” 
murmured Lilian, in a tone of resignation. “It is 
hard to part with so faithful a friend——” 

“T am more than a friend,” he interrupted boldly, 
though flushing hotly as he added: “I am your lover 
—as true a lover as you ever had or will have. And 
Iam your most devoted slave.” ‘ 

“T believe that,” she replied, rewarding him for his 
boldness by a look of earnest gratitude. ‘I believe 
you to be thoroughly unselfish—thoroughly disin- 
terested, seeking my happiness before your own. 
That is what gives me courage to send you away ; 
because I should be“miserable to know that through 
me you were unhappy, through my blindness, my 
selfishness——” 

“Stop!” he said, almost roughly. ‘You shall not 
speak of yourself in that way. In my eyes you are 
perfect. You have brought me a joy I had never 
felt before ; the joy of loving a beautiful woman— 
beautiful in mind as in face.” 

Did Lilian’s heart reproach her at this proof of his 
honest, blundering faith in her? Her cheeks took a 
deeper tinge as she said— 

“Now I must say ‘ Stop!’ 
you might not think so highly of me. 
wish that other esteemed me as highly.” 

“ Tf he does not, if he does not worship you, he cannot 
love you as I do!” exclaimed Ensor impetuously. 
“But he must—he does love you!” 

She sighed softly, enjoying the little scene im- 
mensely : it was the last opportunity she would have 
of amusing herself at Walter Ensor’s expense, and he 
was really so handsome and so devoted that it was 
quite a pity. 

“How can T say if he cares?” she murmured. 
“He may not be free to tell me. But I--every true 
woman, when she gives her heart, gives her loyalty 
too.” 

“Tell me his name; I will find him and sweep 
away all obstacles from his path and yours,” said 
Walter, feeling himself to be behaving very mag- 
nanimously, and much better than might have 
been expected of him. 

*How good you are—how unselfish!” Lilian’s 
eyes swept his face with a swift admiring glance. 
“ But how can I tell you without knowing if he cares? 
It is impossible.” 

“Do I know him?” 

“T cannot—will not tell you.” 

“Ts it Merrion?” 

Silence and perfect gravity. 

“Ts it Armytage?” 

Still silence, but a ghost of a smile hovered around 
Lilian’s lips; certainly, if it was anyone, it was 
Armytage; but it was funny that Walter Ensor 
should pitch on him. There was an additional tinge 
of colour in her cheeks as she put a stop to further 
questioning by saying — 

“Be content, my friend. 
self up with my affairs. 
Walter.” 


If you knew me better 
Yet, how I 


Do not try to mix your- 
Go away and forget me, 
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“That I can never do!” he replied. 
away, because you wish it, and the only happiness 


“T will go 


left me on earth is to obey you. But I shall never 
forget you; and if I ever get a chance of serving you, 
I shall feel I have not loved in vain.” 

It was as pretty a speech as Lilian had ever heard, 
and it had the advantage of being sincere. Walter 
Ensor would soon become an accomplished ladies’ 
man, she decided, if he went on like that. 

She held out her hand again ; and raised her eyes, 
with a suspicion of sadness in them, to his eager face. 

“Good-bye, Walter ; I shall not be likely to forget 
so chivalrous a wooer.” 

Once more he kissed the hand—fiercely and de- 
spairingly this time—muttering a farewell of which 
the only word audible was her Christian name. 

Then he left her with a purpose in his heart which, 
had she but guessed it, would have made her call him 
back and own, rather than let him do what he in- 
tended, that she had been fooling him to the last. 

But she was too much amused and entertained to 
trouble herself about his intentions, or whether his 
wild words of hoped-for opportunities to serve her 
meant anything more than an exhibition of heroics. 

“Tt would have made quite a pretty scene rehearsed 
before an audience,” she said to herself. ‘‘ He behaved 
exceedingly well. I daresay he will feel a bit doleful 
presently ; but he had the good taste not to inflict 
anything of the sort on me. I will drop Miss Lane a 
line to let her know her poor fly is out of the web; 
really, I think I deserve a little commendation for 
letting him go. But what could I do? Horace will 
be here this week, and he is rather more difficult to 
manage. It would never have done for those two to 
clash. And Horace will give me all the fun I want 
while he is here. I must prevent his dropping even a 
hint of our little compact to Jack or his mother, or 
Jack won’t be half so entertaining when he is gone 
again. I am not all sure Sir John is not ready to 
fall in with my lady’s wishes, in spite of his words to 
the contrary when I came here.—What, love?” 

Ethel had run up panting, gasping out delighted 
eulogies on the Pasha. 

“T wish I was big enough to ride a big horse, 
mamma. I know I could stick cn; Sam says I 
could.” 

“T have no doubt Sam said so, dear ; but ‘stick on’ 
is not a pretty expression for a little girl. Some day 
you will grow taller, and then you shall have a horse; 
but I thought you were very fond of your pretty 
pony.” 

“So Iam.mamma. I love him, and I love Assitfell, 
too; I am not sure I don’t love him best, because I 
can go out and call him, and ride on him without any 
bothering groom.” 

“All things considered,” said Lilian, laughing, “I 
think Assitfell better company for you. At least, he 
does not teach you to use words of that sort. But 
what would your devoted admirer, poor Sam, say if 
he knew you called him a bothering groom?” 

“He is one,” said Ethel. “I thought I’d enjoy a 
ride before breakfus this morning, and Assitfell was 
so lazy he didn’t want to go; I b'lieve he eats too 
much. So I found my saddle and began to dress 
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Tommy Dodd, and I was doing it beau’fly, and had 
just finished, and was leading him to the steps, so’s I 
could mount, and Sam came up quite ’cited, and 
began fussing over the buckles and said I’d certainly 
have broke my blessed little neck.” 

“And so you might, Ethel; Sam was quite right ; 
and yours is a very precious little neck to me, you 
know. You must promise never to do that again. 
Assitfell is one thing, but Tommy Dodd is quite 
another. Say you won't do it again.” 

“Very well, mamma, I.won’t do it again. But I do 
wish I’d been born a stable-boy, or a groom; they 
seem “lowed to do just what they like with the 
horses.” 

When Lilian entered the drawing-room that even- 
ing, dressed for dinner, she found Sir John Merrion 
there before her. 

“You, Jack? What a wonder for you to be before 
anyone else ! ” 

“ All the clocks must be slow, I think,” he replied, 
laying down the paper he had been reading and follow- 
ing her to her favourite seat, a low lounge near one 
of the windows, where rays from the westering sun lit 
up her fair hair. Lilian had no need as yet to shun 
the searching light of day, her forehead was without 
lines, her complexion as perfect as when she was 
eighteen. “My watch says it is after seven,” con- 
tinued Jack, consulting his gold hunter. 

“Then your watch is not truthful,” observed Lilian. 
“Tt wants nearly a quarter to seven yet. Why don’t 
you persuade your mother to dine at a sensible hour?” 

She never lost an opportunity of airing this particu- 
lar grievance. 

“The mater likes to get to bed early,” replied Jack 
indifferently ; it mattered little to him when he dined, 
so long as the dinner was good. “So you’ve disposed 
of Ensor?” 

“How do you know?” 

“Told me himself. I lunched with him at Folks- 
leigh. He is about as thorough an admirer as you'll 
ever get, I fancy ; he sang your praises for a couple of 
hours with scarcely a pause. What induced you to 
pack him off in that summary fashion ? ” 

“T only obeyed orders,” said Lilian, laughing softly. 
“Miss Lane carpeted me yesterday about him; hinted 
at suicide, and all sorts of horrible things, if I did not 
put him out of his misery at once. . Sol did it; and 
it appears to agree with him.” 

“Up to now it does, certainly. But I shouldn’t have 
thought Miss Lane the kind of woman to beg back a 
recreant lover from another woman.” 

“You will make a great mistake if you think that 
now, my dear Jack. Miss Lane would not touch him 
with a pair of tongs. She is only interested in his 
welfare—moral and spiritual; she is the most extra- 
ordinary woman I know.” 

“T always respected her highly,” said Jack warmly. 
“Ensor never was worthy of her; she is saved for a 
better man !”’ 

“ Yourself, for instance?’ 

“Myself! I think youshould understand me better 
than to suggest such a thing, Lilian.” 

To Lilian’s relief. Lady Merrion joined them at that 
moment; and she took care to have no more private 


talks with Sir John that evening. She wanted to 
think over the situation, and to plan her campaign for 
the next few weeks or months. It suited her to ac- 
cept Lady Merrion’s hospitality during her enforced 
retirement from the world which was her life ; but if 
Jack grew tiresome, and insisted on proposing, she 
would have to refuse him, and that would be awk- 
ward; for it would necessitate her leaving the Court. 
When Horace Pemberton came, she would be able to 
keep Sir John at arm’s-length ; of the two she greatly 
preferred Pemberton and the future he could offer her. 
As secretary to a distinguished English ambassador, 
moving frequently from place to place, he could give 
his wife a good position and plenty of gaiety—two 
things very much to Lilian Vaughan’s taste; then he 
had large private means, and would, she knew, be 
generous as to settlements; and, lastly, there was a 
chance of his ultimately becoming Viscount Welverton, 
the only life at present between himself and the suc- 
cession being that of a crippled boy, to whom he was 
second cousin and nearest male relative. 

As Jack Merrion’s wife, on the other hand, she 
would at once blossom into Lady Merrion, with assured 
position and a handsome income. Butshe would have 
to live for part of every year at the Court; and it was 
most unlikely that Jack’s mother would live anywhere 
else. Now, Lilian was not particularly fond of Jack's 
mother. Moreover, Jack himself was nothing out of 
the common—fairly good-looking, fairly generous, 
generally liked—an ordinary well-bred English gentle- 
man ; while Horace Pemberton, on the contrary, was a 
man of intellect and energy, a clever diplomatist, and 
highly valued by his “ superior officer.” 

While Lilian was turning all these things over in 
her mind, Ethel’s friend Sam returned from his usual 
evening ride to Edgeley post-office for letters. 

She recognised Horace Pemberton’s handwriting on 
an envelope addressed to Sir John ; and she congratu- 
lated herself on being ready to receive him, and to 
deal with him as diplomatically as became his future 
wife. 

“Pemberton is coming to-morrow,” announced 
Jack, when he had read the letter. ‘He says he will 
stay over Armytage’s wedding, if we will keep him so 
long. Armytage had asked him to see him through 
on that eventful occasion—as best man, I mean; but 
it seems Wyndham has applied for the post. He tried 
to get Miss Mainwaring himself and failed—but I 
fear I am betraying confidence; I see Pemberton 
marks this private. so please forget I said it.” 

“ But everyone knows that Mr. Wyndham admired 
Miss Mainwaring,” observed Lady Merrion. “The 
curates always have admired her; and I daresay Mr. 
Vennings would be no exception to the rule if he had 
not found her already engaged.” 

“Tt is rumoured that Vennings is attracted else- 
where,” said Jack; “he has fallen a victim to Miss 
Lane’s sterling worth. I hope she will have him; he 
isn’t a bad sort.” 

“‘T had not heard of that rumour,” replied her lady- 
ship, interested, of course, as people generally are in a 
possible engagement between those known to them. 
“Miss Lane would make an excellent clergyman’s 
wife.” 
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‘Excellent !” chimed in Lilian. 
a most suitable match in every respect,” 





CHAPTER XX. 
JUANITA’S first thought on her wedding morning had 
been to be early. She rose at her usual time, and went 
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Mrs. Mainwaring joined her, five minutes later, with 
a letter in her hand. 

“The postman brought it, Nita; but I was so flurried 
I slipped it into my pocket and forgot it, though it 
is marked ‘ Immediate,’ too.” 

“ For me, mother! From whom?” 

“T don’t know the writing, and the post-mark is 





“There she lay, unconscious.”’—p. 465. 


down to breakfast, caring nothing for custom or 
precedent. 

Mrs. Mainwaring held up her hands in dismay over 
the plentifully laden tray she had been about to take 
herself to the bride's room; but the boys hailed their 
step-sister with a shout of delight. 

“That ’s what I call behaving in a decent manner, 
Nita,” commented Leo approvingly. ‘Come and pour 
out our coffee, there’s a good girl. Why on earth a 
young woman should be shut up in her room just 
because she is going to be married, I can’t imagine.” 

Nita smiled, and performed her usual duties in her 
usual manner: but she ate little, and talked less. 
After breakfast, early as it was, she began to dress. 





London, so it is no use to waste time in guessing. 
Suppose you read it, and see what it is about.” 

“Yes, dear, when I am dressed; it can wait until 
then.” 

“You need not hurry over your dressing, Nita; 
there is plenty of time. You ought to wait until 
Margaret comes.” 

“Margaret will be glad to rest after her walk,” 
replied Nita, brushing out her hair before arranging 
it in the style Lyon thought suited her best. 

Only a few finishing touches remained for 
Margaret's loving hands to occupy themselves with. 
She had never seen many brides; but she was right in 
thinking her friend made an unusually lovely one. 




















The bridal dress was of white silk—Lyon had wished 
it—the veil and orange-blossoms had been a present 
from Mrs. Warren. Happiness added to the beauty of 
the girl’s face, lending a soft lustre to the fine eyes, 
and flushing the cheeks a deep crimson. 

“There! It’s only half-past ten, Nita; I said you 
would be too early !” 

Mrs. Mainwaring spoke rather plaintively ; in her 
opinion it was lacking in dignity for a bride to be 
over-punctual. 

“Better too early than too late, mother; I want to 
enter the church while the clock is striking. But I 
shall like to be alone a little while, before I go.” 

“Very well, dear.—-Come with me, Margaret. You 
ought to have something after your walk.—Don’t for- 
get-you haven't read your letter, Nita!” 

Nita had entirely forgotten her letter; it lay on 
her dressing-table, and she eyed it with disfavour ; 
why should she read a letter from a stranger when 
all her thoughts were on her marriage? But that 
word “Immediate,” seemed to demand attention. 
She changed her mind about putting it aside for a 
more convenient time, and broke the seal. 

There was no address beyond the one word 
“London” preceding the date. The letter was very 
short, beginning and ending abruptly— 

“Ts ita fact that Miss Mainwaring intends marry- 
ing Lyon Armytage ? Has he told her the story of a 
former wedding that should have been, when only 
one of the contracting parties went to the church? 
Has he told her that the bridegroom was found, later, 
at his elub, too intoxicated to know what he was 
about? And is this the man Miss Mainwaring would 
marry /” 

Nita’s eyes Aashed as she tore the vile calumny 
across and across again. What enemy had Lyon 
made that such a statement as this should be sent his 
bride on their wedding morning? 

“Thank heaven I read it before going to church !”’ 
she whispered passionately. “ Later Lyon might have 
read it with me. I must burn it; if I tear it ever so 
small, someone might think it worth their while to 
put the scraps together. Hark! they are all in the 
garden—the carriage has come for Margaret and 
Ethel. Mother and Myrra have gone out to watch 
them go. I will run down to the kitchen, and put 
this miserable thing right in the middle of the 
fire !”” 

Turning, as impetuously as she had thought and 
whispered, she tripped over the train of her dress, and 
fell, striking her head against the corner of a partly 
open drawer. 

And there she lay, unconscious, until her step- 
mother tapped at the door to ask if she was ready. 

There was no reply, and Mrs. Mainwaring tapped 
again—a little louder ; still no reply. Then she tried 
the handle; but Nita had turned the key to prevent 
any possibility of her wished-for solitude being inter- 
tupted. 

The poor lady began to feel anxious; she said to 
herself that Nita must have fainted, no doubt with 
repressed excitement. She had seemed astonishingly 
composed for a bride; but, of course, the composure 
was only assumed, and now she was paying for it. 
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But what was to be done? All the clocks in the 
house were striking eleven, and, yes, that was the 
church clock; the wind was blowing from the west. and 
the sound came with it, quite clearly, to the distracted 
woman. Never of much use in even ordinary every-day 
matters, an emergency like the present was altogether 
too much for Mrs. Mainwaring. She went tothe head 
of the stairs and called Myrrha; but Myrrha was in the 
garden admiring the horses Lyon had himself chosen 
for his bride’s carriage ; those horses came from even 
further away than Folksleigh, and Myrrha knew it. 

A few more minutes passed before Mrs. Mainwaring 
could bring herself to leave the landing, and go in 
search of her missing maid; and when Myrrha was 
captured, and had run up-stairs in hot haste to see if 
her vigorous raps would arouse Miss Nita, she did but 
add to her mistress’s alarm by suggesting that sudden 
death had robbed Mr. Armytage of his bride. 

“Don't say such awful things, Myrrha! Hadn't 
you better see if Dr. Dormer is at home, in case what 
you think may be true?” 

“He ain’t’m. He went over to Derry not half an 
hour ago, and I must have seen ‘im if he'd a-come 
back.” 

Quite a quarter of an hour was, wasted while they 
suggested this and that impossibility, both crying 
heartily all the time, and one as helpless as the other. 
Then, at last, Mrs. Mainwaring thought of Lyon as 
the proper person to be acquainted with the state of 
affairs. 

“Run, Myrrha, quick, to the church, and fetch Mr. 
Armytage! Don’t waste time talking, mind!” 

Myrrha flew down-stairs and out into the garden. 

“Miss Nita’s dead or something!” she gasped as 
she reached the gate which was held open for her by 
the man in a footman’s livery whose services Lyon 
had arranged for. “I’m going to fetch Mr. Armyt- 
age!” . 

“Jump in!” he said briefly, indicating the carriage. 
“The horses ‘11 go quicker than you will.” 

Myrra did not wait to be invited twice ; she took a 
seat in the bride’s carriage, genuine delight moment- 
arily mingling with her terror on Nita’s account. 
But not even the unexpected grandeur of driving in a 
sarriage-and-pair could make her forget for more than 
an instant the young mistress she liked so well. 

Lyon made her tell what had happened as the 
horses galloped back to Dunleath; but he did not 
learn much from her, 

“Miss Nita’s door’s locked, and she don’t answer 
when we knock, and missus is half-dead with fright 
about her.” That was the gist of the girl’s excited 
utterances ; and they proved as unsatisfactory as they 
were true. 

Up the narrow staircase went Lyon, followed by 
Arthur Wyndham, scarcely less desperate than 
himself. 

One strong push, then another,and the lock—an old 
one—gave. 

Mrs. Mainwaring shrank back as the door opened 
and the two men entered: but Arthur returned for 
her, and gently forced her into the room, saying— 

“We may want you!” 

Lyon was already on his knees by Nita’s side, feeling 
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if her heart beat; his own seemed to stop when he 
saw blood on her left temple; it was only a little, 
but it made him feel sick with misery until a faint 
fluttering beneath his hand told him she was not 
dead. 

“That blow has stunned her!” he said_ briefly, 
pointing to the wound, immense relief putting fresh 
life into him. ‘ Restoratives—brandy—-smelling-salts 
—cold water—anything!” he demanded, tenderly 
raising the dainty veil, and wiping the wounded fore- 
head with his handkerchief. 

The plentifully applied restoratives gradually did 
their work; and presently Nita opened her eyes and 
jooked up at her lover in some surprise. 

“Thank heaven!” he murmured fervently, as he 
saw the colour returning to her cheeks, when, raising 
herself, she opened her lips to speak. 

“What is the matter, Lyon? Did I faint?” The torn 
letter fell from her relaxing fingers. Lyon had not 
noticed it, but Arthur Wyndham had; he was about 
to pick up the scraps of paper, but Lyon forestalled 
him. “Give it to me!” commanded Nita, so impera- 
tively that they all looked at her in wonder. * Please 
not ask to see it, Lyon. I was going to burn it, and I 
tripped over my dress and fell. Shall I be late? 
—What time is it, mother?”’ 

* What was in the letter that you were so anxious 
to burn it—yourself?” asked Lyon, in a tone that 
demanded an answer. 

“Nothing—nothing true, I mean. It is only a—a 
falsehood about someone!” Nita stood facing him, 
the colour coming and going in her cheeks. 

* About me? I should like to see the letter, Nita; 
let me have it, dear.” 

“No, Lyon—-no! Come, we shall both be late! 
They will all be wondering where we are.” 

But he was smoothing out the pieces of paper, suc- 
ceeding easily in fitting them into each other. 

Nita watched him anxiously as he read ; and when 
the angry blood rushed into his face, she took the torn 
letter and reduced it to very little scraps indeed. 

*T wish I had done that at first. Lyon. You would 
not have read it so easily then. I did not mean you 
to see it.” 

“No? Then you trust me enough to marry me, in 
spite of it?” 

“Yes.” She smiled. 

“Even if I tell you that it is partly true?’ 

She grew grave at that, and looked well at him 
before she made any reply. His eyes met hers— 
steadily, lovingly, longingly ; and she held out her 
hands to him. 

“If you told me it was all true, still I would trust 
you now !” she murmured. 

Arthur Wyndham’s heart throbbed gladly ; he knew 
that old story about Lilian Vaughan, and he knew 
Nita had decided wisely. 

A moment bride and bridegroom stood, hand in 
hand, looking into each other’s eyes; then Lyon 
pressed his lips to the tiny wound on the pretty fore- 
head, and whispered— 

“Put on your veil, dear, and come along. We are 
indeed very late—both of us.” 

Leo and Wilfred Mainwaring had come rushing 
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home after the carriage drove off with Lyon, his best 
man, and Myrrha. Now they rushed back, at Arthur's 
suggestion, to tell those waiting in the church that 
Nita had fallen and stunned herself, but that she was 
all right, and would be there in no time. 

All four drove together to the church, Lyon refusing 
to allow Nita out of his sight. Mrs. Mainwaring’s 
face was an April one—a mixture of smiles and tears: 
Arthur Wyndham looked as content; if not as joyous, 
as the bridegroom. 

After all Nita kept her word—in part; as she 
walked up the aisle, flushing under the gaze of go 
many curious eyes, the clock struck twelve ! 

Lyon’s first words, as he and his wife were being 
driven back to Dunleath, were— 

“IT didn’t think Merrion looked exactly broken- 
hearted ; are you, Nita?” 

And she actually laughed as she replied— 

* You foolish fellow! You were so blind!” 

“Twas! Owlishly—battishly blind !” he admitted 
contentedly. ‘“ But did you care for me a// the time?” 

“ Every bit of it; and long before, too, I believe!” 
she owned, a peep at her wedding-ring giving her 
courage. 

“Then you were a wicked, tantalising little witch!” 
he declared, as the carriage stopped. 

She laughed again—a soft rippling laugh of sheer 
happiness—as he put her hand on his arm and led her 
into the house. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
“Why, here’s mamma!” exclaimed Ethel, “and Sir 
John. I thought they weren’t coming to lunch.” 

The lunch was Nita’s idea ; Mrs. Warren had urged 
the claims of the old-fashioned wedding-breakfast; 
Mrs. Mainwaring had been in favour of the new- 
fashioned “ reception ;” but Nita had struck a happy 
medium. She knew her stepmother would be rather 
more than usually helpless after seeing her married, 
and she knew that all those who would be present. 
with the exception of Mr. Pemberton, were accustomed 
to dine in the middle of the day ; so Nita insisted on 
a meal that could be called lunch, and yet would serve 
as dinner to those who liked to make it such. 

Lilian Vaughan had privately considered that if 
she appeared at church it was all that could be expected 
of her: so she had declined the invitation to lunch, 
saying Sir John would drive her back to the Court, 
and return later with the dog-cart for Mr. Pemberton 
and Ethel, the latter having begged to be allowed to 
stay at Dunleath as long as possible. Yet here was 
Lilian, outwardly smiling, inwardly greatly perturbed. 

“May we come in, Mrs. Mainwaring? It is a 
woman's privilege to change her mind, is it not? I 
remembered something I particularly wanted to say 
to Mrs. Armytage-—it is quite private, so nobody need 
get curious, for no ears but hers will hear it.” 

Nita blushed beautifully at hearing her new name 
from the lips of the woman she had once thought her 
rival; but Lyon glanced suspiciously at the fair face 
that had enslaved him so unwholesomely years before. 

Lilian turned and met his eyes, half-reproach- 
fully, half-defiantly. Remembering the torn letter, 
he felt inclined to doubt her; yet her denial of all 
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interference when she had beckoned him to her in the 
ehurch had been spoken very earnestly. 

The unexpected guests were made very welcome, 
and an hour passed pleasantly, Sir John Merrion taking 
a great fancy to Mrs. Mainwaring and her two boys, 
mentally reflecting, rather ruefully, that all the nicest 
people he knew in the neighbourhood—-Mrs. Warren 
being one, and Margaret Lane another—were not on 
his lady-mother’s visiting list. 

“People ought to be judged by their social merits, 
instead of their social position,’ thought this demo- 
cratically inclined baronet, as he admired the presents, 
and made himself agreeable. and felt quite at home. 

When the bride went away to change her dress, ac- 
companied by Miss Lane, Lilian followed and begged 
for five minutes alone with Nita. 

The young wife rightly guessed that what she was 
to hear concerned the letter she had received that 
morning. 

“You had an anonymous communication by this 
morning’s post, Mrs. Armytage.” Lilian spoke almost 
nervously in a low hurried tone. “It was that that 
made you hesitate-——” 

“T did not hesitate—not for a second!” interrupted 
Nita vehemently. “I had a letter—yes!—and I had 
torn it up and was going to burn it before going to 
church, not thinking it worth a second thought ; but 
I tripped over my dress and fell. knocking my head 
so that I was stunned. Zhat was what delayed me, 
Mrs. Vaughan.” 

“Really?” The fair face cleared, and took an 
expression of great relief, “Then, if you had not 
fallen, the letter would have doneno harm? It would 
have made no difference ?”’ 

“Not a bit!” 

“Tamso glad—sovery glad. I think Mr. Armytage 
fancies I am responsible for that letter—-yet, stay, 
does he know of it?” 

“He would read it. He helped to restore me; and 
it was in my hand,” explained Nita. 

* Well, will you tell him from me that I had nothing 
to do with it?) But I fear I am in a measure re- 
sponsible for it; it was written by someone who 
thought to serve me by separating you and Mr. Armyt- 
age. I, too, had a letter this morning ; but I did not 
wait to read it. I knew whom it was from, and as Sir 
John was driving us back to the Court I remembered 
and opened it (it was in my pocket all the morning), 
but, until I had read it, I did not connect the writer in 
any way with what had happened—I mean the delay 
about the marriage. In fact, I have scarcely given 
him two thoughts since he left the neighbourhood, 
and felt only bored when I saw he had written.” 

“He!” Quick as lightning Nita put two and two 
together. ‘It was Walter Ensor !” 

“How did you guess? But how stupid of me—of 
course I betrayed him by what I sail. Yes, it was 
Mr. Ensor. I sent him away. you know. to please Miss 
Lane ; and I remember he did a little tall talk about 
doing me a service, if possible: but I paid no atten- 
tion to it. Will you believe that I am more than 
sorry that he—or anyone—should have done this? It 
seems he has been making inquiries ever since he went 
away, and was in despair lest he should not learn 
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anything in time, as he put it, to prevent your 
marriage. It was only yesterday that he got hold of 
a tangled account of an old flirtation between myself 
and Mr. Armytage ; but it was all over years ago.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Nita; “he is going to tell me 
all about it now we are married.” 

Lilian looked at her with shamed eyes. 

“ You will despise me beyond measure when you hear 
it; but you will not hate me, because I left him for 
you. I have had my punishment, and I don’t want it 
made heavier by doubts I do not deserve. Let me 
hear you say that you believe I had nothing to do 
with this morning's affair.” 

“T thoroughly believe it!” Nita assured her, 

“And you will make him believe it, too! Mind 
you, I meant to do—I was doing—all I could to 
separate you, until you nursed Ethel back to life for 
me. Since then—but Miss Lane is growing impatient 
at our long chat.” Margaret was at the door, calling 
through the keyhole that Mr. Armytage was asking 
for Nita. Lilian held out her hand, and, acting 
on a sudden impulse. kissed the bride’s warm cheek, 
saying: “ I hope you will be very happy.” 

There was no time for thinking over what had been 
said. Margaret entered and hurried Mrs, Armytage 
through her change of toilette; and then came the 
good-byes, and the showers of rice and slippers. 
Everybody seemed happy and contented except Mrs. 
Mainwaring and the boys, who were decidedly dismal, 
until one of them made the discovery that Achitophel 
was trotting demurely towards them as they clustered 
at the gate watching the carriage depart for the 
station. 

“The dear little beastie!” exclaimed Ethel, running 
to meet her pet. “He wondered where I was, of 
course ; for I hadn't time to go and wish him good- 
morning before I came away. Or else he’s come to 
say good-bye to Miss Mainwaring. That’s it—and so 
he shall! Lift me on him, please, Leo—quick !” 

In great glee the boy put her on the donkey’s back, 
and doubled up with laughter, in which the others 
joined, as Ethel—hatless, her hair streaming behind 
her—made her steed gallop after the receding car- 
riage. 

The whole village was out of doors watching Miss 
Nita and Mr. Armytage go away; and the children 
shouted with delight at the spectacle of the handsome 
little donkey racing along with its daintily dressed 
burden. Ben Ward stood at the door of his forge ; 
and it was agreed that he spoke for himself and 
neighbours when he exclaimed— 

“Bothered if I know which looks purtiest—the 
little miss, or the little hass !” 

Achitophel was in plenty of time to make his adieu 
to the married couple. He and his mistress were both 
fondled and made much of until the train came along 
and carried Mr. and Mrs. Armytage away. 

“ Now they're gone. Assitfell!” said Ethel, with a 
suspicious moisture in her eyes. ‘ Nothing can help 
me being dreadful sorry ; but I’ll ask Mrs. Banks to 
please give you a carrot; so go ‘long, donkey dear, as 
quick as you like.” 

By special permission Ethel was allowed to return all 
the way to Merrion Court on her beloved “ Assitfell,” 
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Sir John had 


the dog-cart taking the other three. 
hinted at having to go on to Folksleigh to attend 
a meeting of some sort, and had asked Ethel if she 


would lend him her donkey for the occasion. But 
while she was indignantly demanding if he was not 
ashamed to think of riding on such a very wee beastie, 
Lilian contrived to give him a beseeching glance that 
set his pulses throbbing with keen delight. He 
understood by it that she did not desire a téte-a-téte 
drive with Horace Pemberton, and he was delighted ; 
for he had rather feared his friend was * making the 
running in that quarter.” 

Mr. Pemberton might have felt vexed at not having 
Mrs. Vaughan to himself; but, as usual, he gave no 
sign of feeling anything whatever. He talked equably 
going back, approving of all the day’s proceedings 
except the hour's waiting in the church. 

“Curious the bride should choose that precise 
moment to stun herself,” he observed calmly, watch- 
ing the widow's fair face with apparently careless 
eyes. ‘Good business might be made out of that in 
a novel. Interference of former candidate for bride- 
groom’s hand—er—hum—quite forgot; getting per- 
sonal. No offence, Mrs. Vaughan.” 

The latter part of the speech had been audible to 
Lilian alone, being murmured close to her ear. Her 
suddeu pallor deceived him for a moment into think- 
ing his words had found their mark ; but though they 
certainly struck home, he soon saw he had made a 
mistake, for she looked back at him, forming her lips 
into a most decisive “No;” and he always flattered 
himself that he could detect truth from falsehood— 
even in a woman ! ; 

But his not unnatural suspicion (for he, too, knew 
the story Nita was listening to at that very moment) 
gave Lilian an opportunity to raise herself in his 
estimation, and she determined to avail herself of it. 
Much as she knew he admired her, she did not pretend, 
even to herself, that he particularly respected her. 
Well, he must be taught that she had turned over a 
fresh leaf; for if he flattered himself that no one 
could deceive him, Lilian Vaughan flattered herself 
that she could, if she chose, deceive the whole world ; 
and the events of this day proved her right as far as 
that clever diplomatist, Horace Pemberton, Esquire, 
was concerned. 

In spite of his contemptible weakness, Walter Ensor 
held in his breast something of the old-fashioned 
spirit of chivalry which made the men of olden time 
such very agreeable lovers. His letter informing 
Lilian of his communication, sent by same post to Miss 
Mainwaring, was a model of courteous deference and 
heartfelt devotion. His allusions to Lilian’s treat- 
ment of himself would lead the reader to suppose her 
conduct to have been that of a woman actuated only 
by the best and highest motives; certainly that is 
how she had intended him to consider it, but she had 
not bargained for this weleome reward of her apparent 
virtue. She knew that Pemberton would seek an 
interview with her before the day was over, and she 
determined to hand him Walcer Ensor’s letter when 
salled upon to explain the morning's delay. 

Sir John Merrion, easily managed in his unsuspect- 
ing honesty by the pair of rival diplomatists, was 
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despatched after dinner—when Lady Merrion settieq 
for her nap—to fetch a wrap for Mrs. Vaughan, who 
fancied a moonlight stroll in the grounds. When he 
returned, his guests were missing, and, though he 
wandered about the terraces and avenues, he could 
find them nowhere, which was not very surprising, as 
they had hidden themselves in the library at the other 
side of the house. 

* Merrion will be wild to miss you,” said Mr 
Pemberton, in his low even tones; ** but he must spare 
you to me for five minutes or so. It was good of you 
to grant me this interview ; but, of course, you have 
that I am consumed by an_ overwhelming 
curiosity. I may succeed in concealing my feelings 
from mankind—and womankind—at large, but hardly 
from those keen eyes, which I verily believe see every- 
thing through those sweetly veiling lashes. So take 
pity on me, fair Lilian, and enlighten my dark mind 
as to the cause of the little hindrance that took place 
this morning. Such a remarkable coincidence could 
not fail to strike me, you know.” 

“Of course not; it struck me, too, most unpleas- 
antly,” was the frankly uttered response. “I knew he 
would suspect me: and I saw you did, Horace, which 
was most unkind of you—unwarrantable, too, con- 
sidering all things. But I suppose I deserved it.” 

That was all she intended saying in self-defence. 
She knew her man better than to speak of repentance, 
and amendment, and so on; her idea was to suggest 
that desired possibility to his mind, that he might, by 
digestion thereof, presently believe it to have taken 
place. 

“I may have suspected you for a moment,” he 
admitted; “but I have changed my mind since. 
Still, you know all about it, I see.” 

“Unfortunately, yes.” There was no_ hesitation 
about anything that she said, nothing but a ready 
openness which bore theimpress of truth. ‘“ Not long 
avo, a young farmer, who had come into a lot of 
money, got rather intimate with Jack Merrion. He 
was a native of this neighbourhood, and was engaged 
to an old playfellow, un exceedingly nice girl, whom 
he jilted years ago to marry someone else. His wife 
died, and he returned to his first love. But either she 
was not stylish enough for him now, or he is hope- 
lessly fickle by nature; for he must needs transfer his 
affections to my unworthy self. I won't pretend I 
did not amuse myself with him a little, until I saw he 
was really uncomfortably in earnest; and then I let 
him see that he had better go away. He talked a lot 
of nonsense about being my slave for evermore, and 
all that sort of thing ; but I paid little attention to it, 
unfortunately ; for he really meant it, and at once 
set to work to-—but you had better read for yourself. 
This letter reached me this morning, and I heartily 
wish I had opened it at once; but I put it into my 
pocket, and forgot it until we had left the church. It 
was this that took me to luncheon at Mrs. Main- 
waring’s; I wanted to put things straight. if I could.” 

Raising his eyebrows with slight incredulity at her 
concluding words, Pemberton took the letter, and read 
how Walter Ensor had set himself to serve the woman 
he loved. 

Lilian watched him with growing triumph, not 
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particle of it being visible, however, in the eyes that 
met his when he returned her letter, saying 

“IT beg your pardon for having suspected you. 
That fellow worships you; but he’s no end of a fool 
to do a thing like that. Might have produced un- 
pleasantness; glad it didn’t. Shall we go and ease 
Merrion’s mind by a sight of us? Shouldn't wonder 
if he’s still ‘ hovering’ with your wrap.” 

CHAPTER XXII. 

As the train steamed out of the station, Lyon Armyt- 
age drew his wife close to him, and was about to 
fortify himself with a kiss for the story he had to tell, 
but changed his mind; and, releasing her, seated 
himself opposite, where he 
could watch her face, saying, 

in reply to the question that 

shone from her eyes— 

“T want to read your exact 
opinion of meas I goon. I 
am going to tell you why I 
did not marry Lilian.” 

“Yes; tell me all about 
it.” Nita smiled rather 
plaintively; she would much 
rather have listened to the 
story with her face hidden 
on his shoulder, only she felt 
too shy to tell him so. 

“T need not enter into 
particulars as to how the 
engagement came about,” 
began Lyon, stroking his 
beard, his eyes fixed anxi- 
ously on his young wife’s 
sensitive face. “She was 
very lovely, and I was very 
youne—or rather so. She 
turned my head—completely 
bewitched me, in fact, as 
only a young man can be be- 
witched. I believed in her 
as I believed in heaven itself, 
and felt convinced my ard- 
ent love was returned. As 
the time drew near for our mar- 
riage—the day that would make 
her mine for ever, and ensure for 
me her constant presence—wait- 
ing seemed to drive me mad. I 
could not eat. I could not sleep; I 
am only speaking truth. when I 
say that I touched no food from 
noon on the day before we were 
to have been married, until I went 
to church next morning, and I 
certainly did not close my eyes all 
night. As I was told afterwards, 
T had worked myself up to such a 
pitch of nervous excitement that 
I graduated most thoroughly for 
an attack of brain-fever. Pem- 
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man, and I remember. his anxious looks at me as 
we went to church. He told me bluntly that I 
looked a mere shadow —a very wild one—of my 
usual self, and rather as if I were going to be 
hanged instead of married. I called him a few not 
very complimentary names, and told him to mind 
his own business; but. my Juanita, it was with very 
different feelings that I went to church this morning 
to marry you. To be sure I am older, and more able 
to understand the awful solemnity of marriage; but 
that feeling does not account for the difference in my 
sensations on that day and on this. Then I was 
bewitched bya siren ; now I love, far more really and 
truly, a good sweet girl who ought to have heard this 
story before she so much as promised to be my wife, 
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only I was such a coward that I feared her turning 
from mein scorn. We reached the church—too early, 
of course; but I would give Pemberton no rest till we 
got there. It was to be what is called a fashionable 
wedding ; so, of course, people flocked to see it. I 
paced up and down the chancel watching the church 
fill till there was not a vacant seat. By-and-by, the 
bridesmaids assembled in the porch. I watched them 
with my heart in my mouth, standing still from that 
moment from sheer inability to move. The minutes 
passed—five, ten, fifteen minutes—yet the bride did 
not come. When the same thing happened this 
morning, Nita, and you failed me, I thought it was 
her doing.” 


“Lyon!” Just his name escaped her lips as she’ 


leant forward and put a timid hand on his knee. 

But he would not take it. His eyes anxiously 
devoured the face now so near to him; but he would 
not touch her as he continued his story. 

“ When we had waited for half an hour a telegram 
was handed to me. It contained the announcement 
of her marriage to a richer man. At the very time 
that I was waiting for her in one church she was 
being married, in another, to Angus Vaughan. I 
learnt later that he was ignorant that things had 
gone so far with us; but, at that moment, I 
accused him of intentional basest treachery. I 
remember giving the telegram to Pemberton, and 
making my escape from the church—from the myriads 
of eyes assembled to witness my degradation and 
misery. How I managed to elude Pemberton, I can’t 
tell; but I have a faint remembrance of being driven 
in a hansom to my club, and of calling for champagne 
to drink the bride and bridegroom's health. It all 
comes back to me like a horrid nightmare—so far ; 
the rest is a blank, though I know I drank the 
champagne, and was raving mad with intoxication 
when Pemberton came in search of me. He got me 
home somehow, and sent for a doctor, and helped to 
nurse me through the fever that followed. When I 


began to get better, he stopped all troublesome. 


questioning on my part by telling me at once that he 
had sought my rival’s best man—-who happened to be 
Sir John Merrion—and had told him my story in such 
a fit of honest indignation as he has never since felt. 
He -was assured in return that Angus Vaughan had 
no idea of the utter falseness of the woman he had 
married, who had bewitched him as she had myself. 
i got well after a time; but for many months I was 
a worthless, dissipated wretch, nut worthy of the life 
Ileaven had mercifully given back to me. Arthur 
Wyndham saved me from sinking lower still, and 
then Aunt Sybil took me in hand, and went down to 
Edgeley with me: the rest you know. I did not see 
Lilian again until she came to Merrion Court in her 
widow’s dress, bewitching as ever. But I had won 
for myself a safe talisman against her charms; she 
had no power over me this time.”’ 

Nita waited for more; but there was no more to 
tell. All he had to say when he found her silent was—- 

“Well? Is the verdict against me? Have I 
destroyed your love by showing you that the letter 
you had this morning was partly true? That I was 
found intoxicated at my club on the day I——” 








“But is that al/, Lyon ?” she interrupted eagerly, 

“What more would you have, child? I assure you 
it was enough for me.” 

She rose from her seat. The motion of the train 
swayed her towards him, helping her against the 
great shyness she was feeling ; it was so difficult to 
offer caresses to this apparently unresponsive man! 
Unresponsive—was he? Nita need not have feared, 
No sooner did he feel her hands steal round his neck, 
and her soft lips touch his own, than he cast aside the 
restraint he had forcibly put on himself. His arms 
closed round her, drawing her nearer and nearer ; and 
his kisses were showered on her face until she was 
glad to hide it anywhere. 

But she had a lot of questions to ask, and presently 
she tried to free herself a little. 

* What is the matter?” said Lyon. “Are you tired 
of me already? Or is my love-making not so much to 
your liking as Sir John Merrion’s?” 

* Now, Lyon, please do not mention his name again— 
in that way. You ought to have known all the time 
that I did not care a bit for him; and I am sure he 
never sought me once. Try to behave reasonably for 
a few moments——” 

“T wonder what she calls behaving reasonably? 
She conceals her love from the man she is going to 
marry, up to the very day ; and then seems to think 
he has no business to feel glad that she likes him !” 

Nita covered his mouth with her hand, and de- 
manded, severely— 

“How could you think a story like that could make 
any difference to me?” Then removed the hand to 
allow him to reply. 

He grew earnest at once. 

“My dearest, you must remember that I was 
ignorant of your love; had I thought you cared for 
me, I should never have doubted. But it is not every 
girl, however much she may love, who would like to 
marry a man who had been so insultingly jilted. I 
shall never forget those hundreds of eyes fixed on me 
as I left the church; the place was full of eyes!” 

“You shall forget them!” she said. “I’ll make 
you forget them. The shame was not yours, Lyon. 
It was hers—all hers—every bit of it! I wonder 
she ever dared look at you again. I wish I had 
never seen her. I want to hate her, and I cannot, 
quite.” 

“T am glad of it, my darling. I think she has 
repented, Nita.” . 

“TI don’t know: she did her best to win you from 
me until I nursed Ethel. It is Ethel I have to thank 
for my happiness.” 

“Then you are happy, dear child?” 

“Perfectly!” She nestled close to him again. 
“ Lyon, were you very anxious this morning?” 

“Anxious! Iwas half mad—as mad, in a different 
way, as I was that day long ago. I accused her of 
being the cause of your absence ; accused her with my 
eyes; but she understood. Oh! Nita mine, I cannot 
explain one half of the relief I felt when your truth- 
ful eyes looked into mine, and you told me that you 
cared nothing for that vile letter. Your blessed trust 
was like a glimpse of heaven; for it told me I had 
won your love,” 
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The train slackened, and Nita made a move to release 
herself again. 

“We are nearing Seymour Junction, Lyon; let me 
go, dear !” 

“The Junction already? Impossible! But no 
matter—the time may go as quickly as it likes, now I 
have you; only I hope we shall spend fifty years or 
so together before it goes entirely.” 

Junction or terminus, it was one to them, now there 
was no more parting in store. 

While waiting for the train in which they were 
to continue their journey, Nita lingered round the 
bookstall, and presently uttered an exclamation of 
delight. 

“Your story, Lyon, published! And you never told 
me it was out !” 

He smiled as she bought a copy of his book. 

“That is a piece of extravagance, Mrs. Armytage ; I 
rather think my publishers may send me a copy.” 





“Oh, bother your publishers! I want one of my 
very own, paid for with my own money. Why didn’t 
you tell me it was out. Lyon?” 

“T wanted to surprise you, sweetheart; I guessed 
we should see it cn a bookstall somewhere before 
going very far.” 

“Tt reads beautifully.” she declared, dipping into it 
here and there; “it is like meeting a dear old friend 
in a new and very becoming dress.” 

* Do you want to be left behind?” he asked, laugh- 
ing, taking her arm and leading her towards the 
train, which was now in the station. 

Another moment and they were off again ; no story 
to tell and to hear now, not the very thinnest sus- 
picion of a veil between the two hearts that loved and 
trusted so entirely. 


Margaret Lane’s thoughts were full of her friend. 
when—after lingering for an hour or so at Dunleath, 
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to help get ‘things a bit straight and to try and 
cheer Mrs. Mainwaring for Nita’s loss—she at length 
started for home. 

But she was destined to have to think more of 
herself than!of Nita:.during the walk back to the 
Farm. 

Mr. Vennings had been watching from his window 
for her departure from Dunleath; he feared one of 
the boys might accompany her, and his relief equalled 
his joy when he saw her start alone. His long legs 
soon overtook her; and his first glance at her face 
satisfied him that his presence was not unwelcome. 

“May I walk with you?” he asked. “I have 
waited until to-day to ask you to be my wife. I 
thought you would be more inclined to consider the 
matter when your friend was gone.” 

This was sudden, and no mistake. Margaret the 
Equable visibly started, and changed colour. She had 
fancied Mark Vennings’ frequent visits to Mead Farm 
to chat with her father of an evening might ultimately 
result—say, in a couple of years’ time—in his pro- 
posing to herself; but she had not bargained for this 
precipitancy. 

“TI should like you to understand me thoroughly 
before giving: me any answer,” continued the curate, 
calm enough as to tone, but very anxious behind his 
“IT know you are what the world calls well- 
off ; I’d like you to feel sure that that consideration 
does not weigh in the least with me. You can give 
your wordly possessions to whom you will, so long as 
you give yourself to me—your womanly heart, unself- 
ish nature, and true thoughtfulness for others. I 
would try and make you happy, Margaret ; I love and 
honour you as, almost, I love and honour my sacred 
calling.” 

The simple yet earnest words touched her, and 
soothed her fiyttering nerves. She looked up at him 
with quiet confidence. 

“ Do you know that I was twice engaged to Walter 
Ensor, Mr. Vennings ? And twice jilted by him?” 
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“Not so. The first time you chose duty rather than 
pleasure ; this second time you respected yourself too 
highly to become the plaything of the man to whom 
yo u were engaged.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“Am I not right?” he asked evasively. ‘Did you 
think it would make any difference to me, Margaret? 
Did you think that man’s conduct could lessen my 
esteem for you? Be my wife, and you shall see.” 

“T shall never leave my father,” said Margaret; 
“and he will never leave the Farm, You cannot live 
there without giving up your work.” 

“ And that I shall never do—even for you; what 
am I saying? For you would not look at me if I 
removed my hand from the plough. But I will wait, 
Margaret ; Iam content to wait, if you say I may.” 

“Very well,” said Margaret quietly. 


When Lilian Vaughan’s widowhood was _ twelve 
months old, it became known that she was engaged to 
Horace Pemberton. 

Lady Merrion felt she had wasted her hospitality, 
and she was very indignant at her late guest’s in- 
gratitude. But Sir John was very philosophic over 
his disappointment ; he might still look forward to a 
few years of bachelor freedom. For he fancied it 
would take his mother a long time to choose him 
another wife-in-prospective as thoroughly to her 
liking as Angus Vaughan’s widow. 

In order to escape all controversy on the subject 
Jack started for a long foreign trip, eventually falling 
in with Walter Ensor in the wilds of Africa. Mar- 
garet Lane’s faithless lover was not as despondent as 
might have been expected when he was told of Lilian 
Vaughan’s approaching marriage with Horace Pem- 
berton. He was saved from despair, throughout, by 
hugging to his willingly deceived heart the delight- 
ful belief that, had Horace Pemberton not existed, 
he himself might have been blessed by Lilian’s pre- 
ference. THE END. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MARTYR. 


“\HE people filled the market-place 
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With cries of savage joy, 
Two Christian slaves among them stood 
—A father and his boy. 
“Give up thy faith !” the people cried, 
“Nay, never!” answered he : 
“Not though the Cesar stooped himself 
To set the bondmen free !” 


“Give up thy faith !” again they cried, 


“Or now thy child shall die!” 
‘The bondman kissed his boy’s 
And pointed to the sky. 
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“The Lord hath given,” he calmly said, 
“The Lord may take away ; 

Fear not, my child! God is o’erhead, 
And we shall meet one day !” 


They tore his weeping child away, 
They dragged him to the stake, 
He bowed his head, “I can but die, 
For the dear Master's sake !” 
And there amid the hungry fire 
A slave no more was he, 
For in the flame Death’s angel came 
And set the bondman free ! 
FREDERIC E. WEATHERLY. 
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A WORD UPON LOOKING 





UP. 


BY THE REV. W. MANN STATHAM, RECTOR OF IVER HEATH. 

















oT was intimated in my last paper in THE 
y Quiver, on “ Looking Back,” that I 
{ should hope to follow it by one on 
= “Looking Up;” for if there is one 
supreme comfort, it is in the fact that there is a 
Heaven above to look up to, with Christ upon 
the Throne of the Universe, Who is Head over all 
things to His Church. Mr. Ruskin has taught us 
to admire and appreciate the glorious sky bending 
over us ; and truly the lovely lights and shadows 
and colours are an ever-changing panorama of 
glory and beauty to the eye that has once learnt 
to watch the heavens. So with the spiritual 
Heaven above us. It is the great sky of God that 
makes life. and earth and home beautiful. <A 
secular paradise is an impossibility, seeing that 
the infinite within us cries after and reaches up 
to the infinite above us. When the broken-hearted 
and-bereaved mother comes to us in her grief; and 
it may be in her poverty—if we say to her, “You will 
be provided for, you shall live now in the quiet 
almshouse, and you shal! be free from all undue 
care and worry,” and if we can add nothing more, 
she is not much comforted, for her poor heart is 
far away; but if we can speak words which 
breathe of hope and are bright with immortality, if 
we can say, “ Your child shall rise again; you and 
she shall one day be present with and together 
with the Lord,” her very countenance takes on a 
look of light and life and joy; and if the two were 
contrasted as a choice—poverty and worry with a 
blessed hope, or comfort and plenty without faith 
and holy expectation—she would not hesitate 
which to choose. 

We have all of us yet to learn how truly 
Christian faith makes this life beautiful; the 
merely human is irradiated and glorified by the 
divine hopes of the Gospel ; and earthly love itself 
is touched to finer issues, and made capable of 
more heroic sacrifices, when it bears within it “the 
image of the heavenly.” 





“ Looking up,” therefore, is vital to all real and 
permanent rest and joy in this earthly state, and, 
amid all the changes and trials of time, it enables 
us to endure, as “seeing Him Who is invisible.” 

I am writing, of course, of the attitude of the 
soul; but in great moments of awe and anxiety the 
eyes naturally follow the heart. We read of our 
blessed Lord: “These words spake Jesus, and 
lifted up His eyes to Heaven and said.” Of 
course, the criticism will arise that this kind of 
action on our part is often mere mannerism, and 
that it is sometimes associated even. with 
hypocrisy. Granted; but I am not pleading for 
this physical attitude as a common and ordinary 
experience. I have said only that it may 
naturally and easily come in times of great 
anxiety and emergency. The satirist may speak 
of some hypocritical persons as star-gazers, and 
may cist scorn rightly enough upon those who 
lift up their eyes to the heavens whilst they 
defraud the fatherless and the widow, make long 
prayers, and forget to pay their long reckonings. 
The hypocrite. must ever be classed amongst the 
vilest of men; for our Saviour, so tender to the 
penitent, so gracious to the outcast and miserable, 
had nothing but words of woe for the formalist, 
the extortioner, and the hypocrite. But we should 
ever remember the great danger that exists for us 
all in scorning that which is innocent in itself 
because of -time-servers and hypocrites who fill 
the beautiful hymn with a nasal twang, and who 
turn prayer itself into a self-glorification. We 
must praise God still, and pray to Him still, de- 
spite these provocations to satire and scorn. 

It would be a terrible thing if we could only 
“look down” in the dust with conscious shame 
for sin, or “look around” upon our fellow-men 
for the inspiration of applause, or “look within ” 
for the approval of ourselves. When we spiritu- 
ally “look up” we recognise the righteousness of 
God’s will, the pity of His heart, and the provision 
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He has made in Christ Jesus our Saviour for the 
forgiveness of our sins, the lightening of our 
anxieties, the sanctification of our sorrows, the 
solace of our bereavements, and the softening of 
our sufferings. What a relief it is, amid the 
burdens and cares of every day, simply to “ look 
up,” and say “ My times are in Thy hand.” What 
a dignity it gives to life, however frail and insig- 
nificant we may feel ourselves to be, to “look up”! 
This is our high place in creation—the beasts of the 
forest and the cattle on a thousand hills do not 
“look up.” In itself here we have a sublime 
illustration of the dignity and glory of man; of 
the marvel and mystery of those great opening 
sentences in Genesis : “ Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness.” “And God breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, and man be- 
came a living soul.” 

We none of us set apart sufficient time for 
meditation and prayer, nor do we secure some quiet 
Olivet for ourselves as we might most of us do. 
Life, we are told now, is too full of stress and 
strain, of the excitement and worry of competition 
and conflict, to make little seasons of prayer 
possible to the mass of men; but we can all 
realise the joy and privilege of “looking up” ever 
and everywhere—amidst the busy throng, in the 
daily walk as we pass hospital and prison, and in 
the moments when we lay aside for a time the 
plough of duty and cease to feel the pressure 
of toil. 

At such moments we may realise a conscious- 
ness of guardianship and protection such as he did 
who said, “I will lift up mine eyes to the hills, 
from whence cometh my help.” Thus, indeed, we 
escape from the deepest depressions. ‘ They 
looked unto Him and were lightened, and their 
faces were not ashamed.” 

Does religion, real religion, we may ask, give 
beauty to the countenance? Unquestionably it 
does; it softens the eye that else would look 
cruel, it smoothes the brow which else would be 
anxious, it refines the mouth which else might be 
sensual, and it reflects in some measure the glory 
of God; for then He will cause His face to 
shine upon us, and give us joy with the light of 
His countenance. Moreover, the “looking up” of 
the soul shows that our life—not our occasional 
life, or our Church-service life, but our daily life— 
is in God; that “in Him we live and move and 
have our being.” 

The late Charles Kingsley has shown us the vital 
difference between a false and a true Puritanism, 
and we are grateful to him for so doing. Looking 
up, “ praying always with all prayer and supplica- 
tion in the spirit,” would be an injunction impos- 
sible to obey if we did not set our faces bravely 
and earnestly against all that is sceptical and 
sensual, irreverent, and profane ! 





I have asked if religion does not tell upon the 
countenance. Let me now ask if it does not tell 
upon the bodily health. I do not, of course, 
mean by the avoidance of gross and grievous sins; 
I mean rather by the tranquillity it gives to the 
nerves and the tension that it takes away from 
the overwrought brain. I am sure that true 
religion is a most healing medicine, when else 
there would be a much more serious illness and a 
much earlier grave. To be cheerful oneself, and 
to have cheerful companions and a cheerful home, 
surely these are great blessings !—far, far better 
than what is called hilarity and joviality. These 
latter when allowable are generally transitory 
and reactionary, but cheerfulness has in it a joy 
that is equable and a force that is heipful both 
to ourselves and to others. 

How much, then, all our best life depends on 
God and on “looking up” to Him! Yes, the look 
of the soul expresses so much, as did the look of the 
Israelites to the uplifted serpent. I think it is 
Vinet who says, in a very terse sentence, “ A look 
ruined us and a look saves us.” Eve looked at 
the fruit—it was “pleasant to the eyes”; and we 
must first look unto Jesus to be saved, and then all 
our life must be a constant “looking unto Jesus.” 

It seems strange how little we all realise that 
Enoch-like experience of walking with God. I 
mean, of course, the continuity of such a walk—in 
our pleasures as well as our pursuits, our holidays 
as well as our working days. I can sympathise 
with the reverent feeling which dreads any undue 
familiarity with the Divine Name or the Divine 
Nature ; but I feel sure that we lose much from 
want of cultivating the child-feeling in our fellow- 
ship with God. We think some things too trivial to 
talk to Him about, but He deems nothing trivial, 
for on the pivot of some seeming trifle a history 
often turns! Sit in a room with a child and its 
mother, and notice how often the child “looks up,” 
asks direction, seeks approval, and finds bright- 
ness and comfort in @ smile. The Bible was not 
meant to guide and direct us in great tragic ex- 
periences only; it condescends to comfort the 
heart of a little child as well as to energise the 
soul of a great missionary ; and the Psalms par- 
ticularly are the windows of that great cathedral 
of inspired truth through which the all-glorious 
light of God’s glory shines upon us. The Bible, it 
has been well said, should be read “on the bended 
knee with the uplifted eye.” 

“ Looking up” would save us from many a weary 
hour, from many a sleepless night. It is fretting 
that steals away our strength, not working ; we 
feel cast down or distracted; and if we look at the 
right Hebrew translation of the Psalms we shall 
read thus—not “in the multitude of my thoughts 
within me Thy comforts delight my soul,” but “in 
the multitude of my distractions within me Thy 
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comforts soothe my soul.” It would be pedantic 
to give the Hebrew words here, out there they 
are! Distractions we all have ; then let us “ look 
up” and obey the voice which says to us, “Cast 
thy burthen upon the Lord, and He shall sustain 
thee.” There may be very little land for us here to 
tread—very little scope for much more energy and 
endeavour ; but as we “look up” we think upon 
the cheering words, “ They shail serve Him day and 
night in His temple.” It is a good thing, after the 
narrowing influences of time and place, to go out 
some clear bright eventide and look up to the 
heavens. Astronomy is a science we may under- 
stand but little of, but the little we do know 
enlarges our idea of God, and makes us feel 
how vast are the resources of Him who is “from 
everlasting,” and who ruleth and reigneth over 
all. Wonderful and awful are those worlds above 
us, and yet not so wonderful as the space in which 
they move in their still and stately march. So 
of heaven itself ; millions upon millions of the 
redeemed have passed away, and yet there is room 
—room for us, room for all. We look up; the 
awful spell comes over our hearts as we behold 
the great multitude, which no man can number, 
of all nations and kindreds and people and 
tongues, “standing before the Throne and before 
the Lamb, clothed with white robes and palms 
in their hands.” Away with pessimism, then, 
away with darkening doubts as to the value 
and success of missions, away with all fear as 
to the ultimate victory of the Cross—look for 
a while away from the world of toil and battle, 
and “look up” to the world of triumph and song. 
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Apart from those who do not “look up” enough, 
there are those who “look down” too much. As 
Isaiah says, “they grope as if they had no eyes.” 
God is waiting to guide them with His eye, but 
they do not look up to catch the guiding, gladden- 
ing beam. What wonder that they get morose 
and gloomy, full of despondency and despair! The 
world says to them ‘‘ Lock around,” “ Look away,” 
“Be more interested in the joys and excitements of 
the present world”; but the Bible says, “‘ Not there 
—-not there is your relief and rest to be foand. 
Look up!” To men and women of doubtful 
hearts in these days, those who are suffering from 
temporary eclipse of faith, and who are sorry for it, 
surely it will be wise and well to come away for a 
time from the argumentative arena of debate to 
the great heaven of God, and to whisper in His ear 
the great desire of their hearts, “Cause me to 
know the way wherein I should walk, for I lift up 
my soul unto Thee.” There need be no hesita- 
tion, no balancing how much or how little they 
believe ; let them at all events trust in that 
infinite pity which bends over the doubt of 
Thomas as well as the denial of St. Peter. And 
then the old ery will not be in vain, “ Lord, 
tnerease our faith.” Suitable as the attitude of 
the soul in “looking up” is at all times and 
seasons, surely the resolution of the Psalmist 
should emphatically be our own at the beginning 
of each day, with all its unknown issues of tempt- 
ation and trial, of sorrow and joy, of life and 
death. ‘ My voice shalt Thou hear in the morn- 
ing, O Lord; in the morning will I direct my 
prayer unto Thee, and will Look up.” 
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NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 
STAND-BYS. 
E was my stand-by for every- 
thing good.” In these words 
a clergyman summed up his 
description of a leading 
parishioner of his who has 
just died. Some of us know 
people like this, and they are 
the salt of the earth. Gener- 
ally they are very busy people, but when you ask 
them to help any good work, they make time to do it 
and not excuses for not doing it. They are thoroughly 
to be relied upon. They are always trying to make 
the place where they are better and brighter. Child- 
ren, old people, and all who are in distress, look to 
them for help. They begin reformations and resist 
the tyranny of bad customs. These stand-bys for 
all that is good may be found in every age, country, 
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AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS 


church, and household. If it were not so, this would 
indeed be a terrible world. 


OUR CHRISTIANITY. 

Counting the value of the labour of European 
soldiers if usefully employed, the total annual ex- 
penditure on military matters is £375,000,000. 
Even in our own case, one-third of our national 
income is spent in preparing for future wars, another 
third in paying for past ones, and only one-third is 
left for the government of the country. Suppose 
that this enormous sum were spent upon true 
Christian work for the next fifty years, what a 
change would come upon the earth ! 


AT LAST. 


Theodore Hook used to dine out a great deal, and 
it was said that he was “ well worth his dinner to 
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entertain a company.” ‘Nothing could be more 
melancholy, however, than the account we have of 
the last dinner-party he was at. His appetite 
seemed to be quite gone. He ate only some fruit, 
and drank many large glasses, brandy and cham- 
pagne mixed, to which he added a pinch of a 
chemical powder. He tried to be gay—calling the 
effervescing powder his fizzick, and so on—but one 
saw it was an effort. As he stood, coffee in hand, 
in the drawing-room, he suddenly turned to the 
mirror, and said, “ Aye, I see I look as I am—done 
up in purse, in mind, and in body, at last!” This 
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the Buddhist temples, where she is represented in 
manifold aspects: “Kwan-yin the  eight-faced,” 
“ the -thousand-handed,” “the giver of sons.” In 
this and other respects, the island is closely linked 
to the Buddhism of Thibet. Many Thibetan inscrip. 
tions, memorials of visits from Lama priests, may 
be seen there. Amitabha the “Infinitely glorious,” 
Buddha of the western heaven, and father of Kwan- 
yin, usually divides with her the honours of Buddhist 
worship. The priests of Pu-to, as they count. their 
rosaries, incessantly drone “ Omito-fuh, Omito-fuh ” 
(a form of “ Amitabha Buddha”), which senseless 




















is what Theodore Hook brought upon himself by a 
life of so-called pleasure. What shall each of us be 
at last? That depends upon what we are and are 
dloing now. 
AN ISLAND OF PRIESTS. 

The beautiful island of Pu-to, in, the. Chusan 
Archipelago, is one of China’s Buddhist. strongholds. 
We give an illustration of one of the temples which, 
with monasteries and other religious buildings, sixty 
in all, are crowded on this narrow strip of land three 
and ahalf miles long. Jt is much frequented by 
pilgrims; and formerly the crews of vessels leaving 
Ning-po, then a principal Chinese port, for an ocean 
voyage, usually landed on this sacred island to per- 
form their devotions. Kwan-yin, the goddess of 
mercy, is the special object of Pu-to worship, even 
occupying the central throne in the “ great hall” of 
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BUDDHIST TEMPLE ON PU-TO ISLAND. 


wearisome repetition is supposed to be a sure methed 
of attaining to Paradise, or “the western heaven.” 
This watchword of their creed meets the eye at every 
temple corner, every turning of the road—on bells, 
gateways, walls. _Pu-to was, in years gone by, @ 
favourite health resort for English residents in 
Shanghai, and: the priests, whose revenues have 
diminished, were: glad to: let them rent temple 
quarters, though formerly not a woman was allowed 
on the island, and, of men, only priests and their 
employés. These visitors from the mainland had to 
provide themselves with food, bedding, etc. ; but in 
fine weather such picnic trips were enjoyable, espe- 
cially as good bathing was in the programme. Even 
now, when we have more convenient resources, 
steamer trips of forty-eight hours are often made to 
Pu-to, “This island appears one of the most charming 
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spots on earth, when the traveller lands there,” 
writes the author of ‘The Middle Kingdom,” “and 
is really so, in so far as nature and art combine ; but 
soon the illusion ends. Idleness and ignorance, vice, 
dirt, dilapidation form the gloomy background of 
the attractive prospect he sees when stepping ashore.” 


SLEEPING PLACES. 

It is seldom or never said in the New Testament 
that a Christian dies. He is said to sleep or fall 
asleep. So we call the last resting-place of our 
dead a cemetery, which means, according to its 
derivation, a sleeping-place. Fuller remarks in 
reference to this: “”! is a shame when the Church 
itself is the Caemeterium, wherein the living sleep 
above ground, as the dead do beneath.” 


WHAT IS A SAINT? 


There are boys and men who would resent to be 
called saints. Many people, indeed, have a prejudice 
against the word because they do not understand its 
meaning. They associate it exclusively with the 
underfed, emaciated figures seen in the stained glass 
windows of some churehes. Nor is a saint one who 
is always on his knees praying. He may be, and 
often is, a full-blooded, athletic man in some active 
business or profession. There are saints in the army 
and navy, in shops, at public schools, and in the 
most stirring walks in life. A saint is not a man 
without faults, for no such being exists. St. Paul 
generally addressed his letters to the saints at such 
and such a place, but some of them, notably the 
Corinthians, he had to rebuke sharply. No! a saint 
is simply one who tries to be and to do good. The 
Lord did not say of the woman who anointed his 
feet that she was faultless or even good, but that she 
did what she could. Those who do what they can, 
resist evil, and try their best faithfully to serve God 
and man, are saints. 


NEW BOOKS. 


It hardly needs a word of ours to recommend a 
book by the Bishop of Winchester to readers of 
THE QUIVER. Messrs. Isbister send us from his 
pen a charming little booklet, ““On Children,” which 
contains in small compass much excellent and timely 
counsel, presented in a very attractive and taking 
manner. With this book the same publishers send 
us copies of new editions of two companion works, 
“On Being Ill,” and “On the Loss of Friends.”— 
Indeed, most of the books which are before us just 
now are new editions, some of which are sure to 
meet with a warm welcome. For instance, Messrs. 
Longmans send us a new edition of their translation 
of Késtlin’s “Life of Luther,’ which is made in- 
teresting by many illustrations from authentic 
sources. Another new edition from Messrs. Long- 
mans is “Stray Thoughts for Girls,” by the head- 
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mistress of the Oxford High School, a manual of 
counsel at once practical and much needed.—The 
Baptist ‘Tract and Book Society sends us English 
editions of two works which were evidently pre- 
pared for the American public in the first place. One 
is “ The Parchments of the Faith,’ by the Rev. 
George E. Merrill, which contains an excellent and 
popular exposition of the materials by which the 
authenticity of the text of the scriptures has been 
ascertained, and shows how our knowledge of the 
bases of the English Bible has been obtained. The 
book is really a very useful one, and is made attractive 
by geod illustrations. The other book from the same 
society is ‘The Argument for Christianity,” by the 
Rev. Dr. G. C. Lorimer, whose work is a very 
careful and comprehensive collection of the testi- 
mony to the faith from all points of view.—Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton send us a copy of the third 
edition of a series of sketches of Scottish life and 
character under the common title of “ Daft Davie.” 
We have had so many Scottish stories of late, that 
it is perhaps as well to have a reminder, in the 
shape of this new edition of a book which has been 
out of print for some years, of the fact that not all 
the good Scotch stories are new ones. 


THE SECRET OF TRUE GREATNESS. 


The late Mr. Froude, in speaking of true greatness, 
has said: ‘In every instance there is an universal 
condition that a man shall have forgotten himself in 
his work.” It is given to few of us to be great ; 
but the chances would be much more in our favour 
did we not so commonly consider first, “ What will 
this bring me? What shall J gain by it?” We 
are contented with a smattering of knowledge, we 
often do not mind how we scamp our work, so that 
it will just pass muster, rather than use every means 
in our power to perfect it. There is no royal road 
to good workmanship, any more than there is to 
learning. It is true that all of us have not the 
same opportunities, but each can at least do his 
best, remembering that success comes by application, 
by forgetting ourselves in our work. No work 
would seem unimportant if we bore in mind the 
Bible injunction : ‘“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.” 


AN APPRENTICESHIP TO GOOD DEEDS. 


The poet speaks of the “one joy of doing 
kindnesses.”. To some this is not at all a joy 
naturally, but it may become one. A phrenologist, 
after examining the head of an eminent philanthropist, 
said: “For the first time I begin to doubt the truth 
of my science. If I did not know who you were, I 
should have judged you to be one of the last men to 
spend your life on others. The bumps of benevo- 
lence and self-denial are almost wholly wanting.” 
“And for the first time,” answered the other, “I 
begin to believe in it, for naturally I am devoid of 
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those qualities, and had to force myself to practise 
them against all my inclinations.” It is true that 
no amount of forcing will enable a naturally male- 
volent man to be benevolent without the help of 
God’s Holy Spirit. All lasting reformation begins 
from within, and not from outside. But when the 
heart has been touched to fine issues, and we are 
made to wish to do good, this is the beginning only, 
and not the end. We must undergo an apprentice- 
ship to goodness and its practice, as one would 
practise at any art or trade. Then the exercise of 
kindness will grow gradually easier, till habit at 
last makes it second nature. 


A CONTRITE CHILD. 

Passing through a graveyard with her parents, a 
little girl drew them after her to look at a beautiful 
stone figure of the Christ, with a face full of suffer- 
ing, and yet of tenderest pity, leaning upon a 
massive marble cross. As they paused to look, she 
held her head down, and said in a low voice, “I 
can hardly lift up my eyes to look at Him, I have 
done so many wrong things!” It is just because 
we have “done so many wrong things” that we 
have need to lift up our eyes to look at Him. Does 
not the contrition, however, of such a comparatively 
innocent child rebuke our hardness and want of 
repentance? Most of us have to ery, with Bishop 
Andrewes, “I sin much; alas! I cannot repent 
much.” 

THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER 

When Robert Hall, the famous preacher, was a 
boy, his temper was very passionate. He resolved 
that whenever it began to rise he would run away 
to another room, and, kneeling down, would use 
this short prayer: ‘O Lamb of God, calm my 
mind.” So completely was he enabled, by the help 
of God, to overcome this sin, that he grew up to be a 
man of remarkably gentle temper. 


IN ALL THINGS HONEST. 

Herodotus the historian says that Amasis, King of 
Egypt, made a law for his people that every man 
should come once every year before the governor of 
his province, and show that he living 
honestly ; and that he who did not so appear should 
be put to death. This same law was considered so 
good that the Athenians adopted it also. How 
should we stand the test? It is to be feared, but 
poorly. The pressure of numbers, the love of display, 
the thirst for -lead more and 
crooked actions, to dishonesty in trading. 


got his 


riches more to 
In such a 


matter a man must listen to the voice of conscience, 


and it belioves each of us seriously to consider if his 
However 
aman of questionable practices in his business may 
seem to prosper, the warning of the prophet. still 
holds good: “‘ Woe unto him who buildeth his house 
by unrighteousness,” 


income is made by strictly honest means. 
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SOWING 


AND REAPING. 

Many people would be much better Christian 
workers if they could cease from thinking of results, 
That is God’s affair, and not ours. When we have 
to give an account, we shall be asked, not “ What 
have you reaped ?” but ‘ What have you sown ?” 


EARLY INFLUENCE. 

Among the books which Benjamin Franklin read 
as a boy was “ Essays to do Good.” This influenced 
his conduct through life, and made him always “set a 
greater value on the character of a doer of good than 
on any other kind of reputation.” 


GIVE YOUR HAND. 

On one occasion during the Peninsular war, the 
Duke of Wellington ordered General Pakenham to 
attack a part of the French army that greatly out- 
numbered the men under the general’s command. 
Pakenham said ; “Give me your hand, and it shall 
be done.” The Duke very gravely gave him his 
hand. Pakenham shook it warmly, and then hastened 
off. If we had a similar trust in the wisdom of the 
Captain of our salvation, Jesus Christ, and would lay 
hold of His hand before going to fight our tempta- 
tions, they would not be able to conquer us. The 
right hand of the Lord bringeth mighty things to 
pass ; let us take hold of it. 


FAST WORK WON’T LAST. 

The great musical composer Haydn was sixty 
when he began his “Creation.” When urged to 
bring it to a speedier termination, he replied, “I 
spend a long time upon the ‘Creation’ because I 
intend it to last a long time.” Much of the work 
done in this age of hurry has no staying powel. 
Christian workers should be on their guard against 
the prevailing spirit of fastness and impatience. We 
ought not to be more anxious for quick conversions 
than for solid building’ and steady growth. 


SOME INTERESTING WORKS. 

The Rey. E. J. Hardy, whose name is familiar 
to every reader of THE QUIVER, is the author of 
“The People’s Life of their Queen,” which Messrs. 
Cassell have just issued in one cheap and well- 
illustrated volume. The work is very readable, 
very bright, and full of anecdotes.—Messrs. Pass- 
more and Alabaster send us the volume of the “ Metro- 
politan Tabernacle Pulpit” for last year, which 
is the fortieth annual volume of the great preacher's 
sermons. At the same time the publishers send us 
avolume by Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, under the title of 
“ Life-Power; or, Character, Culture, and Conduct.” 
It is interesting to notice that Dr. Pierson dedicates 
his book to the memory of Mr. Spurgeon, as 
perhaps the best example which the century has 
produced of the principles advocated in his pages. 
—Many people in this country remember with 
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gratitude the words and work of Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, and two of his admirers have edited a “ Year 
Book” consisting of selections from his writings 
arranged for daily reading, and the book is pub- 
lished by Mr. R. D. Dickinson.—Mr. Elliot Stock 
sends us a new edition of “ The Great Reconcilia- 
tion,” by the Rev. Edward Seeley, whose work has, 
in another form, been found very useful—Messrs. 
Sampson Low send us a book by Mr. Donald 
McDonald. which cannot fail to interest anyone who 
has a garden or who loves flowers. It is a practical 
catalogue of scented plants under the appropriate 
title of ‘“Sweet-Scented Flowers and Fragrant 
Leaves.” 
AN APT ILLUSTRATION. 

If some Christian workers whom we know would 
employ their critical faculties not against fellow- 
workers, but in examining, with a view to improve, 
themselves and their work, how much better it would 
be. For the sake of such persons we quote the 
following : “ As the eye seeth all things and cannot 
see itself, so we see other men’s faults, but not our 
own.” 

HE NEVER LOST AN HOUR. 

When Henry Martyn, the de- 
voted missionary, went first to 
Cambridge University, he under- 
stood mathematics so little that 
he had to commit the proposi- 
tions of Euclid to memory, and 
yet, at the end of four years, he 
became Senior Wrangler. He 
was known amongst his fellow- 
students as “the man who had 
not lost an hour.” We com- 
mend his example to Christian 
workers, 


TRUE SYMPATHY. 

There is more sympathy in 
the world than is generally sup- 
posed. Many who seem to be 
self-absorbed and unfeeling are 
not so really. They are deficient 
in imagination rather than in 
heart. They cannot put them- 
selves in another’s place and re- 
joice and weep with him. They 
are awkward in manner too, per- 
haps, and cannot easilyt express 
themselves ; but the stammering 
utterance of their feelings may 
be more respectful to the sor- 
rower than the glib platitudes of 
those who profess more. Any 
touch. hurts people suffering 
from some afflictions, and the 
truly sympathetic realise this 
and keep silence. I know two 
friends who have both had 
recently a great bereavement, 
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and since their sorrows they walk past each other in 
the street like strangers because they have not the 
courage to speak. -Yet they understand each other, 
and are truly grateful for the way sympathy is 
shown. The so-called sympathy of some people is 
anything but comforting. They enlarge to the sufferer 
on the details of his affliction, and either exaggerate 
or make too little of it. They prove conclusively 
that it was all his own fault, and they knew from 
the first what the result would be. To such Job’s 
comforters Job’s question is very suitable—“ How 
long will ye vex my soul and break me in pieces 
with words?” Often the best sympathy comes from 
children, servants, and others who are sorry for our 
trouble without in the least understanding it. “Are 
you very sad, sir?” said a housemaid to an old 
gentleman whom she met the other day on the 
stairs. She did not know what troubled him, but 
these simple words did him good, The touch of a 
friend’s hand and a sympathetic look may help 
the widow, though she feels that the extent of her 
loss is only known to Him who, though He was a 
Son, yet learned obedience by the things which He 
suffered, 
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GREAT IN CONFESSION. 

Frederick the Great once wrote to the Senate, “TI 
have just lost a battle, and it was entirely mine 
own fault.” This confession showed more real 
greatness than all his victories, for it requires much 
moral courage to say “I have been mistaken,” or “I 
have done wrong.” Another king who was great in 
confession was David, and this no doubt is why he 
was said to have been a man after God’s own heart. 
When he lost a battle against temptation, when he 
fell into that greatest sin of his life, unlike cowardly 
Adam, he did not try to put all blame upon the 
woman. Nor did he talk of favourable cireum- 
stances and the custom of Eastern monarchs of 
those days. Without palliation of any kind, he 
simply said, “I have sinned against God.” In 
answer to this, the prophet Nathan announced for- 
giveness in the name of His Master—‘ The Lord 
hath put away thy sin.” 
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(QUESTIONS BASED ON 
QUESTIONS. 

61. What sin of the Jews does our blessed Lord 
seem to condemn more than any other? 

62. In what words does our Lord set forth the 
uncertainty of human life? 

63. Which of the disciples were sent to prepare the 
place where our Lord was to keep the Passover? 

64. In what way were the disciples to know which 
man to follow? 

65. What is meant by the guest chamber ? 

66. By what act were the disciples to know who was 
the betrayer of our Lord? 

67. What words does St. Mark use to express the 
intensity and earnestness of our Lord’s prayer in the 
Garden of Gethsemane? 

68. In what words does St. Luke portray the agony 
of Jesus? 

69. St. Mark says, our Lord “began to be sore 
amazed *—to what cause may this be traced ? 

70. What name did Caiaphas the high priest apply 
to the Messiah which is not found elsewhere in the 
New Testament? ‘i 

71. By what Jewish court was our blessed Lord 
tried? 

72. What passage from the Epistle of St. Peter 
shows how deeply that apostle felt the cruel treat- 
ment which Jesus received at His trial, and of which 
he was witness? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 400. 
49. The fact that they were tax-collectors for the 
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“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


List of contributions received from January 30th, 
1895, up to and including February 28th, 1895, 
Subscriptions received after this date will be ae. 
knowledged next month :— 


For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: J. J. E., Govan 
(88th donation), ds. ; G. J., Birmingham, 2s. 6d. ; A Glasgow 
Mother (58th donation), ts.; Emily, Richmond, Is. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: Ranceby, 5s. ; H. S. Green, 
ds.; and the following amounts sent direct:—G. E. H., 
Plymouth, 5s.; M. M. R., 2s. 6d.; Grecian, Exeter, £1; 
M. E. B., 10s. ; M. M., da. 

For The Board School Children’s Free Dinner Fund: 
E. J. E., 5s.; A Servant, 1Us.—For ‘‘Old Gran,” per Miss 
Sparrow, E. S., ds. 


*.* The Editor will be glad to receive, and to fore 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 
Amounts of 5s. and upwards will be acknowleaged in 
THE QUIVER when desired. 
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BIBLE CLASS. 


LESSONS.) 


Romans, and that they were so extortionate in their 
demands. (St. Luke xix. 7.) 

50. By St. John the Baptist, whose advice to them 
was, “Exact no more than that which is appointed 
you.” (St. Luke iii. 12, 13.) 

51. Our Lord said of Zacchzeus, “ This day is salva- 
tion come to this house, forsomuch as he also is a son 
of Abraham.” (St. Luke xix. 9.) 

52. “He that loveth. another hath 
law.” (Rom. xiii. 8.) 

53. “To put on” or be “clothed with” is a Greek 
phrase, signifying to imitate, or to closely resemble ; 
and thus St. Paul means, “imitate the life of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” (Rom. xiii. 14.) 

54. “He satisfieth the longing soul, and filleth the 
hungry soul with goodness.” (Ps. evii. 9.) 

55. Because nothing could be used for sacred pur- 
poses which had been employed in domestic service. 
(St. Mark xi. 2; Numb. xix. 2.) 

56. When Jehu was anointed king. (St. Mark xi. 8; 
2 Kings ix. 13.) 

57. It was an expression used in presenting a peti- 
tion to a king, or making an appeal to him. It 
signifies ‘‘save now” or “save, we beseech thee,” and 
the crowd, in using it. acknowledged Christ as their 
king. (St. Mark xi 9; Ps. exviii. 25.) 

58. Our Lord’s appearance to St. James, and to 
above five hundred disciples at once. (1 Cor. xv. 6, 7.) 

59. Because he had formerly been a persecutor of 
the Christians. (1 Cor. xv. 9; Acts ix. 1, 2. 

60. Belief in the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. (1 Cor. xv. 3, 4.) 
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OLD FRIENDS. 
(From a Drawing by S. E. WALLER.) 
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AS ONE OF THE 


PENNILESS POOR. 


BY T. SPARROW. 
IV.—CHILD-LABOUR. 


E hear a good deal 
about the _ brain- 
labour of the great 
ones of the day—the 
number of words an 
author can turn out 
in a given time, or 
the amount of re- 
search and study a 
scientific man brings 
to his work. We see 
the papers full of ac- 
counts even of child- 
prodigies, who exe 
cute marvellous feats 
of mental calcula- 
tion, or strain their 
powers of physical endurance by unheard-of per- 
formances on the piano. 

But the constant, grinding, incessant toil of the 
children of the poor is never realised, even by 
those who are always legislating for their special 
benefit. The amount of actual labour, mental 
and physical, which a half-starved growing girl or 
boy gets through daily is little short of mar- 
vellous. 

In my recent work amongst the poor, when, for 
practical knowledge, I lived with them, fed with 
them, and shared in their amusements, it was this 
feature which made the most impression on 
me. I have known a tiny mite of a girl, 
under-sized and under-fed, rise at six a.m. 
every morning of her life to light the fire and 
make the breakfast for her father, who had to 
be at his work at seven ; then she saw to the 
dressing of four younger brothers and sisters, 
took tea to the drunken mother in bed, washed 
the baby (who kept her awake at night with 
the miseries of teething), swept the floor, 
peeled the potatoes, and having left all handy 
for her mother, she accompanied the others to 
school, where she was always in trouble for 
stupidity and unruliness. Free dinners were 
given at the school during the winter, but she 
alone of the family could not partake of them, 
as she had to return and see after her father’s 
midday meal. More often than not the mother 
was still in bed when she arrived at home, 
the fire out, and the baby howling at the 
top of its voice. If the potatoes were not done 
as he liked them, her father swore ; if he were 
kept waiting, he cursed ; the mother grumbled 
all the time, and required to be waited on 
like a lady. Little time had poor Mag for 


more than a hurried mouthful, as her parents 
beat her if the visiting inspector complained of 
irregularity at school. So back to school she 
trudged, sometimes through drenching rain, her 
shabby garments, which were sopping still from 
yesterday’s wet, clinging damply to her, and the 
poor soaked feet peeping out from the gaping 
shoes. 

Nor was work over when lessons were done ; 
there was still the baby to be seen to, the younger 
ones to be looked after, gin to be fetched for 
“mother,” or if she went herself for it, there were 
frequent excursions before she could be persuaded 
to leave the public-house. Then when domestic 
duties were over, she was lent out to a neighbour, 
for whom, for sixpence a week, she ran errands, put 
babies to bed, and did other work that the woman 
was too slovenly to do for herself. I never heard 
Mag complain or express an ambition to be other- 
wise than slave to such drunkards. Not that she 
was a model child, by any means. Her language 
was vile, her habits were viler. She was crafty to 
vice, and lying was inherent to her. But her 
rough fidelity to her own flesh and blood was 
simply heroic. She had always an answer to the 
man who came for the rent that screened her 
parents effectually ; she could keep the neigh- 
bours at bay when interference became officious ; 
she stole sugar-plums for the baby, but never 











* Rise at six, to light the tire.’ 
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“Threading glass beads.” 


touched one herself; she purloined trifles of 
clothing, and sold them for farthings among a 
chosen clique, but the farthings were spent rigidly 
on coals or food. Yet, with so many good quali- 
ties, there seems nothing but a prison fate before 
her. 

Nor is her case an isolated one. Boys of 
thirteen and under have to carry baskets of coal 
from the bottom of those tall artisan buildings to 
the top. Their legs may ache and their backs 
may hurt, but they only get cuffs if they dare to 
stop. Many, from the moment they leave school, 
have to assist their father in his trade of making 
mats, mending shoes, or still more often, assist 
the females in threading those glass beads which 
sell so largely in the Jewish districts in the streets, 
at a penny the string. It sounds as if the work 
were easy, and yet it is a sad sight to see five or 
six members of a family, some but nine or ten 


years old, huddled round a lamp or candle, wear- 
ing out their eyes or straining their backs over 
this lead-to-nothing sort of labour. 

Of course, street work is what they like best ; 
running errands, holding horses, hailing cabs, bring 
in coppers to the sharp ones; but from the 
moment they have passed the requisite standard 
at school, they have to earn their living, and 
they seem to pass at once from unthinking boy- 
hood to careworn age. If they fail to get certifi- 
cates from the inspector as to efficiency, it is 
hopeless to apply for a berth ina firm. No city 
office wants the idle or incapable. Some drift off 
to be crossing-sweepers or shoeblacks, but there is 
a difficulty in the case of the latter, as a licence 
is not easily given to a lad for such employment 
unless he is a cripple, or deformed, or otherwise 
prevented from adopting a more orthodox means 
of livelihood. Newsboys do well if they are 

















smart, have good lungs, and can work up a 
connection. 

But organ-grinding is what too many come to ; 
it is a lazy, vagabondish sort of life which means 
plenty of drinks, your own master, and an excuse 
for what really amounts to begging. Thousands 
of our boys, straight from a School Board educa- 
tion, hale, honest, and manly, are loafing the 
streets to-day with an organ as a companion, 
simply because they could not afford to wait till a 
business berth was found them. It seems a pity, 
for once they taste the life of the streets they 
are done for; the greater proportion take to 
idle and dissolute ways, which inevitably lead 
to gaol. 

But amongst the little girls, is a vast class 
which so far seems not to have attracted the 
attention which it deserves from the _philan- 
thropist and well-wisher of mankind. 

I mean those who, under the name of trotters, 
or strikers, or matchers, are attached in numbers 
to every great firm that deals in millinery, or 
upholstery, or drapery, etc., who, beginning at 
2s. 6d. a week, are employed to take work back- 
wards and forwards, match materials, and gener- 
ally assist in the workrooms. 

Their position is an anomalous one; they are 
everybody's slaveys, from the em- 
ployer to the shop-boy. They scarcely 
ever sit down, from the time the shop 
opens till it closes, and if their place 
of business is in the West End and 
their home in the East, there is a 
long trudge before work and after. 

They have to wait on the “ young 
ladies” who take their meals in de- 
tachments at their employers’; the 
child has to get hers in snatches 


anyhow. She may have to stand 
hours handing pins, or threading 


needles, or packing boxes, in one 
department, only to be ordered out 
to take a parcel, match some silk, or 
run an errand. 

Yet she generally likes her work. 
She never tires of the gossip of the 
dressmakers, the chaff of the men 
behind the counter, or the grand airs 
of the lady customers. She drinks 
everything in, bad with the good ; is 
quite up to the fun of slipping con- 
traband love-notes from Miss C. or 
D. into the dark-eyed Mr. X.’s hand, 
and of receiving a copper for the act ; 
is quick to repeat, for the edification 
of the workroom, what she has heard 
down below, and learns only too 
rapidly all the dangers connected ™ 
with a lonely walk home at night. 


As ONE OF THE PENNILESS Poor. 
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Imitation comes by instinct ; the “ young ladies’ 
have their admirers, so she must have hers; 
they trample on her all day, so her small, de- 
spised soul swells large with love of power as she 
tyrannises over some weak-eyed junior in the 
street, with whom she has more than a bowing 
acquaintance. 

She seems, poor child, a prey to the worst of 
everything. Her street-lover is so handy to dis- 
pose of snipped-off ends of ribbon, a flower from a 
bonnet, a bow from a cap ; her constant journeys 
give her frequent chances, and it is so difficult for 
her budding mind to see the difference between 
her backsliding and Miss M.’s, the leading modiste, 
who, in rustling silk and perfumed lace, assures 
the Countess in honeyed voice “that she and 
only she will drape the lace on her evening gown, 
as she knows the Countess’s taste so well,” and 
when her back is turned gives it to a fagged-out 
apprentice, though she does not give the honor- 
arium sent by the Countess for the “exquisite 
taste” shown in the aforesaid draping. 

I know a child earning 5s. a week at a big 
West End establishment, who puzzled much over 
the conduct of her employer, who fined them if 
they were not present at prayers at eight a.m., 
which he read before breakfast, yet hesitated not 








THE PRECOCIOUS BOY. 
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to keep the apprentice working till midnight 
underground; who unscrupulously took work 
when his son of four years old had scarlet fever, 
yet dismissed her without notice when she com- 
plained of a sore throat. 

On the other hand, if such young girls are 
quick, they pick up more than a smattering of the 
trade, and it is becoming more and more common 
for them to be taken on in the place of appren- 
tices, much to the disgust of the confraternity. 
But their labour is cheap, and they can be put 
upon in many ways, on account of the position 
from which they have risen. 

I have only space to name one more species of 
child-labour, comparatively new, and 4 natural 
evolution of the music-hall “infant prodigy.” 
This is the little girl who can pipe out with a few 
antics the latest comic song, or the precocious 
boy who can copy “The Whistling Coon,” or 
execute a clog-dance on a table. 

For these there is an unfailing source of revenue 
for the parents. The youngsters are taken to the 
adjoining tavern, and having been given a warm 
drink out of daddy’s glass, just to “take off the 
shyness,” go through the performance over and 
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over again, if it “catches on.” The applause 


seems to excite the tiny performers’ brain, and 
they will sing or dance with increased zest, 
stamping on the table, or clapping their little 
hands, fairly “off their heads” with delight. They 
go round with the hat themselves, and nobody 
grudges the coin. 

I know one family where the child makes from 
2s. to 3s. a night by such an exhibition. She is 
nine years old, and having on one occasion been 
taken to a music-hall, was seen the next day 
caricaturing rather cleverly a skirt-dancer. A 
costume was, one way or another, managed 
for her, and now her father carries her from 
one drinking-bar to another, where she dances 
for kisses, for sweets, and for money. She 
attends her school regularly, but has _ been 
taught to keep her secret, for fear rivals should 
spring up; and so strong is her jealousy, that 
I don’t believe wild dogs would make her tell. 
But what will be her future ? 

It causes one to sigh ; for with all the care and 
thought which has been exercised over the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ How are we to save our little ones?” echo 
still answers, “ How ?” 


THE WARDEN’S DAUGHTER. 


BY 8S. SOUTHALL BONE, AUTHOR OF THE “MANAGER OF MANSTON MILLS,” “DAVENANT,” ETC, 


CHAPTER I. 

CARE TREADS ON THE HEELS 
OF JOY. 
SUMMER'S day had passed 

into a fair midsummer's 
night, a soft air sighed 
gently among the trees; a 
moon three quarters old was 
shining with pale gleams 
through the leaves upon a 
lawn, velvet soft, and dappling 
with tracery of light mysterious 
shades beneath old trees, and, 
farther away, silvering the river 
with peaceful glory. Here and 
there guests were wandering in 





ak couples through shrubberies and 
along moonlit gravel paths. 


Others were on the terrace in the light which 
streamed through open French windows from a 
drawing-room in which a girl was singing, whose 
clear soprano voice and song had already drawn many 
of the wanderers to listen to the marvellous words 
and the lovely air of “O rest in the Lord.” 

The guests gathered round in silence ;_ the girl who 
was accompanying her looked up at the singer as 
her voice rose and fell in lovely cadences :— 


“*O rest, O rest, rest in the Lord.” 





All the chatter of a crowded room was hushed; 
the words and the air constraining them, in spite of 
the apparent incongruity of the surroundings, to paya 
respect not always given, either to the music or the 
performer. In this case there was perhaps another 
reason which compelled; for the singer was the close 
friend of the pianist, who was the daughter of the 
house, and in honour of whose twenty-first birthday 
the entertainment was given. Like many friends, 
they were outwardly very unlike. The singer was 
tall and dark ; eyes, hair, and skin of southern type, 
but with a vigour of pose and with just the least 
suspicion of an accent which, in spite of her French 
name, denoted her American origin. 

Her friend, Rose Warrington, was, physically, in 
most respects her opposite. She had not Miss De 
Launoy’s height nor brilliancy of complexion. But, 
if not beautiful, she was at any rate a frank, attract- 
ive English girl whose steadfast dark-grey eyes 
were, for one man at least in that room, the dearest 
eyes on earth. 

As the last notes died away, the conversation, 80 
long restrained, began afresh. Amidst a chorus of 
thanks, the two friends left the piano and went 
together to another part of the room. 

“Thank you, dear Elise,” said Rose Warrington, 
“for singing that. I would walk a dozen miles to 
hear you sing it. It was lovely. And how quiet they 
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were! You fairly astonished them. ‘They expected 
‘Autumn Leaves, or ‘Dying Roses,’ or some such 
rubbish. I wonder what some of our moneyed friends 
thought of it. Very unpractical, I expect. I doubt 
if they would think ‘ resting’ in any but themselves 
the way to get the desire of their hearts.” 

One of the guests, however, was touched with the 
words and the music. He had listened to the singer’s 
beautiful voice as the words— 


‘* He shall give thee thy heart's desire” 


rang through the room, and as he looked at Rose 
Warrington wondered whether, indeed, he would ever 
attain the desire of his heart. He had not ventured 
to thank them personally, but had only joined in the 
general chorus of approval, preferring to remain 
where, without impertinence, he could look at her 
surrounded by bolder and more fortunate men than 
himself. 

There was another also, who listened with moistened 
eyes, and a similar doubt to the cheering words, and 
whose anxiety was centred upon the same person. 
All Mr. Warrington’s thoughts and all his care were for 
hisdaughter. All the wealth and ease that were about 
him ; the crowd of suitors round his daughter’s chair ; 
all the evident pleasure of life which was hers at that 
moment, all were as nothing to him when he remem- 
bered the precarious tenure on which he held them ; 
when he remembered that her comfort, and ease. and 
prospects in life were at the mercy of circumstances 
which he could foresee, but could not control. Would 
his desire ever be fulfilled? Would he ever see that 
loved daughter safe from disaster which he did not 
dread for himself? Hope as he might, he could not 
take the comfort of the words to himself. 

There was one guest on whom his eye frequently 
rested, who was conversing with a group of elderly 
gentlemen in another part of the room, and who 
seemed to be held in some estimation by them, judging 
by the frequent appeals to his opinion. Marcus Fox- 
ley was a young man—younger, indeed, than some 
who appeared younger than himself. But, though 
young, his face was keen and hard, and suggestive of 
a masterful, imperious temper. And, though engaged 
in animated conversation, his thoughts, as evidenced 
by the direction of hiseyes were not with his listeners. 
but with Rose Warrington, surrounded by a group of 
her admirers, and evidently bored by their small talk. 
The expression of his face as he eyed the distant 
group was not pleasant; for he regarded Rose as his 
destined wife ; and it displeased him that she should 
be engrossed by any to his exclusion. 

But Miss Warrington was not to be detained by 
these young simpletons any longer than she chose. 
Taking her friend's arm, she rose, and coolly left them. 
Foxley would have followed, but that Miss De Launoy 
was with her, and he knew that Rose would not part 
with her for the sake of his company. The two girls 
strolled into the garden unhindered. 

“Aren't you weary of all this, Elise?” she asked. 
“These young City men are unbearable.” 

“Worse than your aristocrats?” 
girl. 

“That 7s the worst of them, that they will be 


said the American 





aristocrats --or think they are—which comes to the 
same thing. Mr. Tompkins is a stockbroker’s clerk 
—I have seen him in the City on a settling day, walk- 
ing about without a hat. But he wants to know how 
I liked Paris. Did I driveinthe Bois? Did I go to the 
Ambassador's balls?) Had I met the Hawksleys there? 
and so on. And he was so shocked when I told 
him that art students cared for none of these things 
even if they could afford them, which they could not. 
Then he was rude enough to say that surely that did 
not apply to me. And then I looked him full in the 
face, and said I would be glad to sit down ; and sent 
him off covered with confusion and astonishment.” 

* And naturally he didn’t like it,” said Elise. “ But 
he is young, you must remember, and doesn’t know 
any better. Surely, however, they are not all like 
that? Not Mr. Foxley, for instance, or Mr. Clare, who 
stands by the door looking the picture of misery. 
Why don't you draw him out, Rose?” 

Miss Warrington shifted uneasily in her chair, 
“Why doesn’t he come over and talk to us, then, like 
the rest? Surely he can’t expect me to go over and 
talk to him?” 

* Poor fellow!” answered Elise, with just a shade of 
mockery in her tone, ** [expect he would as soon face 
a cannon’s mouth, and that is more than Mr, Tomp- 
kins would dare to do, I guess; but then they are 
two distinct types of men. One has only to look at 
Mr. Clare to see that. I wonder why such a man 
should wear out his life in the drudgery of an 
office.” 

“You would not wonder if you knew his history,” 
said Rose. ‘He comes of a family of soldiers. His 
father was killed in one of our little wars; his eldest 
brother is serving in India; the youngest brother is 
at Sandhurst; and he himself was a lieutenant in the 
31st.” 

* Why did he leave it?” interjected Elise. 

* Because his duty lay outside it. A family of 
four, and one of them at Sandhurst, to live on his 
mother's pension as a major’s widow, was impossible : 
either James Clare or his brother at Sandhurst must 
give up: and he decided that the sacrifice should be 
his. Father heard of it—Major Clare had been an 
old schoolfellow of his—and offered James Clare two 
hundred a year to begin with, if he would accept it.” 

* And Clare took it?” interrupted Elise eagerly. 

“Yes, and thanked my father for it warmly. With 
his salary and their pension,” he said, “his mother 
and sisters could live in comfort, and his brother 
need not leave Sandhurst. But it was a great sacri- 
fice for him; and his people did not do anything to 
make it easier. They were heart-broken at having to 
leave Southsea and all their friends, as it was necessary 
they should all live together at Brixton; but they 
never seemed to comprehend what he had sacrificed 
for them. They grumbled at the dulness of Brixton 
and the want of society. There was society, certainly, 
but they would have none of it, because it was not 
‘service, but suburban society. All the same, they 
were very glad to have their pensions supplemented 
by James Clare's salary. Yes, James Clare is my 
ideal of a hero.” 


“T agree with you. He loows as if he had ‘ grit’ in 











him. But what does Mr. Forley say to your admira- 


tion of your hero?” 
“T neither know nor care,” said Rose. 
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You mean to break him in betimes,” said Elise. 
“Quite right, too, if you can do it. Only he doesn’t 
seem to me a man likely to submit to that sort of 
thing.” 

“‘T don’t mean to give myself the trouble of trying,” 
she answered, with a touch of scorn in her voice. 
“There is a shorter and more effectual way than that. 
I am not going to be handed over to anyone like a 
bale of goods, to be paid for on delivery.” 

“But,” answered Elise, “I always thought you 
liked him—that is,’ she continued with some em- 
barrassment, “I thought it was an understood thing 
that you and Mr. Foxley were to be engaged ?” 
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“There was something of that kind, certainly ; but 
depending upon mutual liking and agreement. If he 
has any other idea he will find himself very much 
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mistaken. If ever I marry him, it w::l be because I 
love him, which certainly is not the case at present; 
and he will have to make me love him if he wants to 
marry me.” 





CHAPTER II. 

MISS WARRINGTON APPEALS TO HER FATHER. 
IN a quiet corner of the room sat Mr, Warrington in 
deep converse with that guest whom Rose at that 
moment was discussing with her friend ; and, though 
care habitually clouded his face, he never looked so 
careworn as now. Mr. Foxley was speaking— 

“How long are you going to let these vagaries 
continue? She is here, and if you were wise you 
would keep her. But, instead, I hear that she is 
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returning to Paris immediately. And, to say nothing 
of the fact that I have, or ought to have, some voice 
in the matter, do you think it right for a girl like Rose 
to live alone in Paris?” 

“She does not live alone,” returned Mr. Warrington. 
“Miss De Launoy lives with her. And, if you think 
she is unprotected, you are very much mistaken. I 
bave friends in Paris who look after her, though she 
does not know it.” 

“Tt does not alter my opinion of the arrangement,” 
said Foxley. ‘“ But,” he added impatiently, “ putting 
that aside for the moment, the question still remains : 
What is to be my position towards Rose? I think it 
is time the question was settled definitely.” 

“You know what I have said before,” returned 
Mr. Warrington. “ Rose herself must answer that 
question. If she consents, you have my consent and 
my good-will.” , 

“Yes, yes; that is true enough,” said Foxley in his 
masterful way. “ But it must be evident to you,” he 
continued, “that matters cannot always remain in 
this indefinite state. I propose a certain arrangement 
—very much to your benefit, as you admit. In return 
I ask your daughter’s hand. No man would submit 
to have the answer to a question of this kind always 
in abeyance.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Warrington. “ But Rose 
is still young, and I have no wish to lose her at 
present. I give you my word, however ; I will talk 
seriously to Rose, and advise her to put an end to this 
roving life of hers. Meanwhile, let her finish her 
education, as she calls it. You will be none the 
worse for waiting a little longer, and she will not like 
you the less for your forbearance.” 

“So be it, then, for the present. And, of course, 
the other arrangement that we were speaking of must 
be in abeyance also.” 

“Of course, I quite understand that,’ said Mr. 
Warrington ; and, as Foxley left him, the look of 
pain deepened on his face. “Poor little Rose!” he 
soliloquised, “she does not know how much is in- 
volved in her answer to Foxley. That, however, she 
shall not know; if she accepts him it shall be of her 
own free choice. How hard Foxley is—so unlike his 
father! If only that promise had been kept—but I 
ought to have known—promises of that kind are 
most easily broken of all. Poor little Rose—if she 
only knew! I wonder what Foxley will say to her.” 

Marcus Foxley had moved cautiously to where Rose 
sat. He did not want her to see that he had come 
straight from her father’s side. 

“Well, Rose,” he said gaily, “I have scarcely had a 
word with you all this tinge, even to congratulate you 
on your birthday—if I am not too late?” 

“Not at all,” she answered. “Better late than 
never.” 

“Oh, I did not mean it in that sense,” he retorted. 
“T did not know whether twenty-one was past the 
limit when it is not permitted to remind ladies of 
their birthdays.” 

“You may congratulate me as often as you have 
the chance,” she replied, meeting him with his own 
weapons. “I am not sensitive on the score of age.” 
“Then I may add to my congratulations that you 


’ 
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have arrived at years of discretion. I suppose you 
will be leaving Paris before long?” 

“Not at present, at any rate; probably not for 
some time.” 

There was an angry gleam in his eyes as she said 
this ; but if she saw it, it made no impression on her. 

“You like Paris?” he asked, looking keenly at her. 

“T like my life there,” she answered; “I don’t 
care for Paris, except, perhaps, the old quarter, where 
I live. Modern Paris is too artificial for me.” 

“The old quarter !” 

“Yes, the students’ quarter, the Quartier Latin. 
Don’t look so shocked, Mr. Foxley. I suppose you 
think I am not able to take care of myself?” 

“ T doubt the wisdom of such a life, certainly.” 

“Many girls younger than I are alone in Paris, 
earning their own living. And I am living in Paris 
to get a thorough knowledge of my profession.” 

“Which you could obtain as well in London,” he 
replied. 

“I think not. And I think I am the best judge of 
that.” 

“Possibly. Others may differ on that point. I 
can’t imagine what your father can be thinking 
of to allow it.” 

“Our family arrangements can be no business of 
yours, Mr. Foxley,”’ she replied, trying to repress her 
indignation. 

“T think they are very specially my business,” he 
retorted, “considering the relation in which we stand, 
or shall stand, one day, to each other.” 

Her indignation flamed out at this. 

“You will be good enough to drop that tone with 
me, Mr. Foxley,” she said. “I don’t recognise any 
relation of the kind between us, now, or at any future 
time, against my own will. And you will please to 
understand that I shall return to Paris, live there as 
long as I like, and return when I like, without any 
reference to you.” 

He was on the point of answering with equal 
passion, when he caught Mr. Warrington’s eye, 
anxiously watching them from the other end of the 
room. He restrained himself with an effort, and only 
said— 

“ We had better not discuss it now. You are angry, 
and unable to see all sides of the question. It will 
not do to allow pique to dictate your conduct in this 
matter.” 

“T will not allow you to dictate to me,” she re- 
turned angrily, but with a sense of having been 
worsted in the encounter. 

“Perhaps you will allow your father to dictate to 
you. We have been talking over the matter, and he 
agrees with me that it is time it was ended.” 

She turned on him angrily, yet with fear in her 
heart— 

“T will speak to him myself,” she said. “You 
shall not have, even for a day longer, the shadow of a 
right to address me in this manner.” 

Indignant tears stood in her eyes ; but he answered 
in the same measured tone— 

“We shall see who is stronger, you or I.” 

She left him, disdaining to reply. The guests were 
departing; and she had, unwillingly, to listen to 
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their farewells and thanks. When they were all 
gone, she sought her father. 

“Well, little one,’ he said, “have you enjoyed 
yourself? Made any conquests?” he added, pinching 
her ear with an affectation of gaiety. “I saw Mr. 
Foxley talking very eagerly to you.” 

Then her anger burst out. 

“T cannot bear that man, father. What has he 
been saying to you about me?” 

Mr. Warrington looked anxiously at his daughter. 

“What is the matter, Rose? Surely you have not 
quarrelled with him?” 

“ Have you given him any authority over me?” she 
demanded. ‘ He presumes to lecture me on living in 
Paris; and when I replied that it was no business of 
his, he said that, considering car relation to each 
other, it was. Have you given him any right to speak 
to me in this way ?” 

Mr. Warrington’s face flushed with vexation. “He 
has no such right,” he answered. “I have told him 
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that my consent depends on yours; but he has no 
right to use such language. That depends on your 
answer.” 

* Then will you give it for me, father? I refuse to 
allow him any such right ; and I decline to hold any 
further conversation with him.” 





CHAPTER III. 
MR. FOXLEY STATES HIS TERMS. 

It was Mr. Warrington’s custom once a year to give a 
dinner to his clerks. This year. in honour of hig 
daughter's birthday, it had been preceded by a 
garden-party. In the office the morning after, the 
attendance had not been so punctual as usual, and the 
discipline somewhat relaxed. 

James Clare was in his usual place, working as if 
he had been in bed at his usual hour the night before, 
and had not lost the remainder of his rest in some 
sad reminiscences and some very unprofitable hanker- 
ings after the unattainable, which, being still present 
with him, made him glad to take refuge in work 
from the subdued chatter going around him. Such 
phrases as “fine girl” and “heaps of tin” buzzed 
round his ears without attracting his attention, 
till Rose Warrington’s name was mentioned. And 
then, in spite of himself, he could not but listen. 

“Nice girl she is, and no mistake,” said one, 
“’Pon honour, almost feel inclined to cut Foxley 
out.” 

“That’s more than you could manage, old 
fellow,” said another. “ Foxley is in the running, 
and you are not. For myself, I prefer the 
American girl.” 

“Confound Foxley !” returned the first. “It’s 
enough to make a man turn 
Socialist, to see how some 
fellows have all the tin and 
all the luck, and _ others 
everything to weight them 
in the race. Why shouldn't 
I start even with Foxley? 
T’m as good as he, any day.” 

There was a subdued laugh 
all round. 

“In your own opinion,” 
said the other. “It’s a 
matter of opinion, any way; 
and Foxley has his opinion 
about it.” 

“TI don’t care if he has. 
Why should he have the start of 
me, just because he has the tin?” 
| “Why, just because he /as got it, 
stupid,” said a third. “Can’t you 
see that?” 

“Tt’s a very unfair state of 
things,” said another. “It doesn’t 
concern me personally, because I'm 
not smitten with Miss Warrington, 
like Jones. But it ought to be 
different. Rich fellows ought 
to marry poor girls, and leave 
the rich ones for us poor beggars. 
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That’s my idea. Foxley is rich enough himself, and 
with Miss Warrington’s fortune he will be a million- 
aire. 

“You’re wrong, both of you,” said the cynic of the 
counting-house. ‘It’s all one, whether a rich man 
marries a rich woman or a poor one, if he does it with 
his eyes open. But for a poor man to marry a rich 
woman is the biggest mistake he can make, unless he 
is strong enough to hold the reins. If he isn't, he is 
better off in the workhouse; for there. at least, he 
would have a master of his own sex. What do you 
say to that, Clare?” 

“IT am not competent to give an opinion without 
experience,” answered Clare. “No rich woman 
who really loved her husband would allow him to 
feel for a moment any financial inequality between 
them. But as for Mr. Foxley, I don’t imagine the 
workhouse would ever present itself as an alternative.” 

“Bravo, Clare!” came from all sides of the room. 

“Foxley won’t make any mistake of that kind,” said 
the one who had replied to the first speaker. “There 
are three reasons why he won't. In the first place, he 
is wealthy ; in the second, if he were as poor as Job 
and Miss Warrington as rich as Croesus, he would still 
hold the reins; and, for the third reason, he is not 
in love, and never will be.” 

Clare was not known by his fellow-clerks as one of 
Miss Warrington’s admirers. But he was sure that 
the cynic’s criticism applied to him, for he was poor 
and Rose was rich. He was sure, however, that it did 
not apply to her. Her nature was too noble ever to 
regard the man whom she loved as less than her own 
equal. The question for him was, Did she love Foxley? 
And, if she did, how would her noble nature bear 
with the sordidness of his? For sordid he was: every 
clerk at Warrington’s would say that of the late 
partner's son, whose character was appraised at its 
true value in the firm’s counting-house. Clare loved 
Rose at too great a distance to think of putting him- 
self in competition with the handsome and wealthy 
Marcus Foxley ; but he also loved her too well not to 
be deeply anxious about the wreck of her happiness, 
which would surely follow her marriage with him. 

There was a hush in the chatter as the office door 
swung open, and the subject of the conversation 
entered, inquiring, in a strident voice, as he passed, if 
Mr. Warrington were in; and scarcely waiting for the 
answer, walked straight into that gentleman's private 
room, 

“Talk of an angel and you hear his wings,” said 
the cynic. ‘Though, to judge by his face, his errand 
does not appear an angelic one. I cannot imagine 
what he comes for ; he has drawn all his money out.” 

“Wants to draw out Miss Warrington next,” said 
another. 

“Her fortune, you mean. I suspect he would do 
without the first if he could get the second.” 

Meanwhile the talk in the inner room was upon the 
same subject, though not exactly on the same lines, 
as in the outer office. 

“This failure at Penang is very serious news,” 
Foxley was saying. “ How will it affect you?” 

“We are creditors for a large amount, unfortunately,” 
said Mr. Warrington uneasily, 
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“You are likely to have a bad time in the City for 
the next week or two,” returned Foxley. “ How do 
you stand to meet it?” 

‘We are not so strong as we might be. No one 
knows that better than yourself. Still, if our corre- 
spondents stand, there is no reason why we should not 
also.” 

“That is to say, you stand or fall with them,” said 
Foxley, with a blunt indifference to the wounds he 
was inflicting. 

“‘T wish our position was safer, certainly, 
Mr. Warrington sadly. 

“Tt seems to me,” retorted Foxley, “ that it could 
hardly be worse. However, I have not come here to 
discuss probabilities, but to be practical. You are in 
difficulties ; there is nothing gained by blinking the 
fact. I offer you my help, and I am here to renew 
the offer—upon conditions which you already know.” 

“Tt would be invaluable in the circumstances. But 
I can only accept it if Rose gives her free consent. 
You know what I have already told you as to that.” 

“For a business man, you are one of the most un- 
practical I ever knew. However, there is my offer, 
an” I stand to it. If you find yourself in need of it, 
send to me at once. Good-bye.” 

Foxley’s face, as he strode through the outer office, 
was critically studied by the clerks 

“Tt is a mercy he is not the governor,” said one. 
“ It would be a bad look-out for some of us,if he were.” 

If they had known the subject of the conversation, 
they would have had little doubt as to the nature of 
the look-out—for them. 


> answered 


CHAPTER IV. 

MR. WARRINGTON TRIES TO HEAL THE QUARREL, 
LONG after Foxley’s departure, Mr. Warrington 
remained at his desk, deep in thought. Foxley had 
not minced words—he had been pitilessly, not to 
say brutally, frank in his speech. Nothing could 
be more true than his description of Mr. Warrington’s 
position. His commercial safety literally hung by a 
thread. If his correspondents stood, he stood. If 
they fell, he fell. As Foxley had said, his position 
could hardly be worse than it was; in fact, there was 
only one worse degree, and that was ruin itself. 

But there was that way of escape, if only he could 
bring himself to adopt it. That capital of his deceased 
partner, which had been drawn out, would, if restored 
to the firm, put it beyond all risk of collapse. Could 
he comply with Foxley’s conditions? If only Rose 
could really like him, how differently circumstances 
would shape themselves! Was it possible, he wondered, 
that she really cared forhim? Might not her outbreak 
of passion that night be merely a fit of lover's pique? 
Foxley was too masterful, too much disposed to assume 
the accepted lover’s and future husband’s position ; and, 
naturally, Rose resented it, not understanding that 
he was business-like in this as in all other things. 
Was there a chance that they might arrange matters 
for themselves? It was worth trying for; so much 
was at stake, and the crisis so imminent, that he was 
bound to make the attempt, both on Rose’s account 
and his own; to say nothing of hisimplied promise to 
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Foxley that he would do what he could to forward 
his interests. 

There was one condition, however, which, at all 
hazards, he was determined to observe. Rose’s choice 
should be absolutely free. No hint of his position or 
his difficulties should be suffered to reach her, nothing 
of that kind should be allowed to influence her. If 
she accepted Foxley it should be as her lover, There 
should be no bargaining on either side. 

He went home to Weybridge that afternoon, think- 
ing all the way how he could best open the matter 
to Rose. It would not do to be too anxious. nor too 
direct ; but he must manage, if he could, to elicit 
her real feelings towards Foxley. He found her 
alone, for Miss De Launoy had left to visit some 
friends before returning to Paris. When dinner was 
over she rose, saying— 

“Will you come when you have had your coffee, 
father?” 

“T will come now, my dear, and have it with you 
in the drawing-room. I shall not have much more of 
my little girl’s company, if she has made up her 
mind to go back to Paris.” 

She looked wistfully at him. ‘Sometimes. father 
dear, I think it is very selfish of me to leave you so 
much alone. Would you very much like me to stay 
with you?” 

He stroked her hair as he answered— 

“T shoulc like to have you with me always, my 
dear, but it would come to an end one day. You 
will marry, I suppose; or I might be taken from you. 
And in the latter contingency, I should like first to 
see you settled in a home of your own and with the 
husband of your choice; or, at least, with the pro- 
spect of such a settlement.” 

“My dear father, I have no husband in view for 
whom I would exchange you.” 

“ Ah, so you all say till the right man comes along,” 
he answered, still fondling her hair. “After that, 
opinions alter very quickly. All the same, I should 
be very glad to see you settled with a man you could 
love and respect. It would remove one great anxiety 
from my mind.” 

He could not help feeling somewhat hypocritical 
as he uttered the words. His mind misgave him as 
he mentally applied the words “love and respect” to 
Foxley. But his daughter did not show any sign of 
making the same application. She answered— 

““Why should you be so anxious for me, father? I 
should be as well off single as married. And I hope 
for fame and money, too, in my profession, which I 
should have to give upif married. I would not stay 
in Paris an hour except with that end ir view. Tf 
have made up my mind for an artist’s life.” 

“And so you haven’t anybody in your mind at 
present ?” asked Mr. Warrington, trying to lead up 
cautiously to his object. “I used to think Foxley was 
your choice; but, I suppose, after his offence the 
other night, he is dethroned ? ” 

“For that matter, he never was enthroned; so 
there could be no dethronement. I have never given 
him any encouragement or right to assume that 
masterful tone with me. He seems to think it quite 
sufficient to intimate his wishes for me to obey them. 


But, whatever else I may be, I am not his slave, nor 
will I be.” 

“Tam sure he would not regard you in that light,” 
returned Mr. Warrington. “You and he have grown 
up together, so to speak, like brother and sister, that 
it would be only natural for him to use less ceremony 
with you than with a girl whose relation to him was 
only that of an acquaintance. And I think you gaye 
him rather hard measure the other night.” 

“Did I? All I can say, then, is that I am sorry it 
was necessary. In the case of a boy and girl who 
were growing up together, the boy, possibly, might 
be masterful, but a man has no right to assume such 
a tone to a woman unless she has given him the right, 
which I have not done.” 

“ But, don’t you see, Rose, that there are circum. 
stances in the cases of both of you which would excuse 
what would otherwise be inexcusable?” 

“He was assuming that I had given him a right to 
speak as he did, which I had not done. Nothing can 
excuse that.” 

“ But, supposing that he asked you to give him the 
right, would you deny him?” said Mr. Warrington, 
venturing a step further. 

“It will be time enough to answer that question 
when he asks it,”’ said Rose. 

“Possibly he has not cared to risk a refusal. Men 
don’t venture that question unless they have some 
reason to hope for success; and you were very angry 
with him the other night.” 

“Tt was his own fault,” answered Rose. “He 
should have chosen his words better. If he wanted 
to consider himself engaged to me, he should have 
asked me, like a man, and have taken his chance 
of the answer.” 

*“Would you give him the chance, if he asked for 
it?” said Mr. Warrington. 

She looked earnestly at her father. ‘Has he asked 
you to plead for him?” she said. “I should have a 
poor opinion of a man who would do that by deputy, 
and that deputy the girl’s father.” 

“By no means,” returned Mr. Warrington anxiously, 
yet seeing a gleam of hope. “I have spoken entirely 
on my own account—and yours—you know my wishes 
for you. He has never hinted such a thing ; and if he 
had, I should have referred him to you.” 

“You seem to know his mind,’ she answered 
thoughtfully, “evenif Idonot. J” (with an emphasis 
on the “I” ) “am not in love with him, and, even if I 
were, I would refuse him while he adopted that 
language to me.” 

“But would you refuse him if he does abandon it?” 
pleaded Mr. Warrington. “Would you deny him all 
hope if he asks you to give him hope?” 

“T should have to think of it. I have never yet 
thought of him as a lover. But, if he has the courage 
of a man, he ought to put the question and take the 
risk,” 

Mr. Warrington rose. He had got from his 
daughter as much as he dared to ask—indeed, to have 
asked more would have betrayed his object. There 
was just a chance that, she might accept Foxley—if 
he would behave as a lover. All that remained, 
therefore, was to impress upon him the necessity of 
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altering his tone towards her. If he could be induced 
tosee the matter in that light, all might yet be well. 
If not—but he would not dwell upon the alternative 
while a spark of hope remained, 





CHAPTER V. 
FAILURE—IN MORE SENSES THAN ONE, 
Not since the memorable Black Friday in 1866 had 
there been such w day of panic in the City. Banks 
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they could put their finger on houses that would 
go to-morrow. 

A month had elapsed since Mr. Warrington had held 
that conversation with his daughter in which he had 
tried to find out her feelings toward Foxley. The 
financial danger which threatened then, and on 
which Fox'ey had based his offer to Mr. Warrington, 
had passed over without any worse result than the 
failure of the house imme liately affected ; though the 
knowing ones were well ax are of the way in which that 

danger had been averted. 
Foxley had not renewed his 

_ visit; Rose had returned to 
Paris with Miss De Launoy. 
} her father having no valid 

reason to keep her back, except 
reasons which he could not 
divulge without putting that 
pressure upon her choice 
which, in spite of his anxiety 
that she should accept Foxley, 
he was fully determined she 


“With a curt ‘Good-morning,’ he left the room.”—p., 495. 


were stopping, merchants failing, stocks unmarketable 
atany price ; the Bank rate for money as high as ten 
per cent., the Stock Exchange in consternation, and 
everybody wondering what was to come next. Yet, 
sudden as it seemed to outsiders, it was not un- 
expected. Those who were behind the scenes in City 
life—inen who had their fingers on the pulse of mer- 
cantile prosperity, who could tell instantly by the 
throbbing and beating of that pulse whether danger 
was ahead or not—were not surprised. They had 
foreseen it, and had anticipated and provided against 
it. It was no news to them when they heard that 
this and that house had gone—nay, if they had chosen 
to speak, they could have told you yesterday that those 
houses would go to-day ; just as to-day, if they chose, 


should be spared. And, now that the storm had 
gathered again, the same danger was threatening 
him; up to the present, without any renewal of 
Foxley’s proposal, for whom he had been waiting to 
impress upon him the lesson he believed Rose’s words 
conveyed. He could not seek out Foxley, for more 
than one reason ; it was, for one thing, a confession 
of financial weakness which he could not easily bring 
himself to make ; for another, it would put Rose in a 
false position, and raise hopes in Foxley’s mind which, 
after all, she might not choose to reward. The offer, 
or request, with which Foxley had closed their last 
interview was, as he probably intended, mere sur- 
plusage, since in the circumstances it was impossible 
to make the first advance. 
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It was the crisis of Mr. Warrington’s fortunes ; for 
with the renewal of the crisis came also the renewal 
of the doubt as to his correspondents’ stability. It 
was the old story—compelled by altered circumstances 
to seek business wherever a profit seemed to afford a 
larger margin than the safe but small percentage 
which had satisfied him in former days when his 
transactions were on a larger scale, he had, of course, 
to incur the greater risk of resting his credit upon his 
correspondents, who, in turn, were themselves de- 
pendent upon the credit of others. As Foxley had 
truly said, his position could hardly be worse than it 
was. 

At last. when he had concluded that Foxley had 
thought better of his bargain, that gentleman entered 
his room. 

“Well,” he said, as he took the offered chair, “I 
suppose things are all right with you, as you have 
not sent me any intimation ?” 

“You could hardly expect me to do that, consider- 
ing the implied conditions,” returned Mr. Warrington. 
“In any case, I should not have been the first to 
speak.” 

* Ah, I see,” said Foxley, with a keen glance at his 
host. “I may take it then, I suppose, that the cir- 
cumstances are much as they were a monthago? In 
that case, how do we stand in regard to the other 
matter!” 

“You mean as to Rose and yourself?” returned Mr. 
Warrington, not without secret indignation that he 
had been forced, in spite of himself, to mention Rose’s 
name first. 

“Exactly. It will be best for both of us to come 
straight to the point. What is your answer?” 

Mr. Warrington controlled his anger with a strong 
effort. 

“ Before I give you my answer,” he said, “I had 
better give you the substance of my conversation with 
Rose.” 

Foxley’s face flushed, and an eager look came into 
his eyes. 

“You have had a talk with her,” he said. “Well?” 

“Rose complains of your behaviour to her,” Mr. 
Warrington replied; “and I think I have some 
ground for believing she would not complain if she 
At least, that is 





were altogether indifferent to you. 
my opinion.” 

“Complain?” echoed Foxley : “ what about ? 
at a loss to know in what I have offended.” 

“She complains that you use a tone of authority 
towards her which you are not justified in using.” 

“T know that,” said Foxley. “She told me so 
herself.” 

“But to me she says, which is more important, 
that you have never even asked her to give you a 
right to use that tone.” 

“T have not, of course. It has all along been 
understood that I was to stand in that position towards 
her.” 

“ Rose does not so understand it, nor will she allow 
it to be understood of her. If you want to succeed 
with her, you will have to adopt a different tone.” 

“Tn other words, to forego my position, and take 


»” 


my chance as an ordinary suitor ? 


Iam 
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“What is there to damaye yon in that? Yon 
cannot expect Rose to throw herself at your feet 
before you have even offered yourself as a suitor, No 
woman who respected herself would do that.” 

“Nor do I ask her ; but I expect her to look at the 
matter in a common-sense light. She knows that a 
tacit arrangement of this kind has existed for a long 
time past, and that I am within my right in claiming 
that it should be carried out; and, if she does not 
know, she ought to know the circumstances which 
make the arrangement so desirable for you. If she 
did, there would be an end of this nonsense.” 

“That is the one thing on which I will not give 
way,’ said Mr. Warrington. ‘“‘ In anything else I will 
do all I can to forward your cause ; but I will not 
allow Rose’s choice to be made under compulsion.” 

“That is an admission that I am right,” returned 
Foxley. “How you can be so obstinate passes my 
comprehension. Do you not understand that every- 
thing is at stake in this affair?” 

“Tam perfectly aware that my position is at your 
Iam also aware that Rose’s happiness is at 


mercy. 
stake. I cannot secure the first, but I can guard the 


second—and I will.” 

Foxley ground his teeth. 

“Then you will not tell her your circumstances? ” 
he said savagely. 

“No; nor will I allow you to do so,” returned Mr, 
Warrington. 

“How can you prevent me if I choose?” said 
Foxley. 

“Tf you did, you would ruin your chance with Rose 
for ever. I should tell her that you had used my 
circumstances to extort my consent without asking 
hers.” 

Foxley was silent. 
answer. 

Mr. Warrington continued— 

“Why can’t you act a manly part, and ask her 
consent? She said this to me—‘ She should think but 
meanly of you if you did not.’ Can’t you draw your 
own inferences from that?” 

“Tf I draw any inference at ali, it is that I am 
right in my contention. But, apart from that, I see 
no reason to alter my position, which is this—I have 
a certain advantage which I decline to exchange for 
an uncertain one. What astonishes me is that, for 4 
man whose all is’ trembling in the balance, you are 
strangely indifferent.” 

“If I am.” said Mr. Warrington, “ it is for myself 
only. For Rose I am terribly anxious.” 

“ Now listen,” said Foxley with vehemence. “ As 
things are, I am entitled, if I choose, to ery off our 
bargain; but I am willing, for my part, to perform 
it this very day. Only, if I do my part. you, or 
rather Rose, must do hers. I can see that she has 
no real objection to me but girlish pique. When she 
is made aware of what depends on the arrangement. 
her sense of duty, to say nothing of any other feeling, 
would dictate her answer.” 

Mr. Warrington looked at him with scornful eyes. 

“You would marry a woman who accepted you on 
such terms?” he said. 

“ Certainly, if I wanted her. 


He had not counted on this 
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not propose the arrangement. You had better think 
over it. You will never again have such a chance. 
Rose herself would blame you for refusing it.” 

“ Possibly,” said Mr. Warrington coldly. “That is 
just my reason for not allowing her to know. Whydo 
you not do what is always open to you—ask her your- 
self? But not to save myself from failing ten times 
over, shall she be coerced into marrying anyone.” 

“Then you refuse my offer definitely ?” 

“T refuse you nothing that an honourable man 
could ask. Ask Rose, and I will abide by her answer, 
whatever itis. But, I tell you plainly, you must ask 
her without any hint of what is depending between 
ourselves. My consent hangs upon this.” 

“T understand you then,” said Foxley, with an 
angry gleam in his eyes, “and I will be equally frank 
with you. I will not agree to any stipulation of the 
kind, nor submit to any such disadvantage. Rose 
may have her fancies—as likely as not: you expect 
me to put aside the one fact which, with her, will 
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outweigh those fancies ; to put myself in even com- 
petition with whoever may be the favoured one of the 
moment, and abide by an answer given in such cir- 
cumstances. No, Mr. Warrington, such an unequal 
bargain will not do for me. I expect you to put Rose 
in possession of the facts before I put the question to 
her; and both you and I should then abide by her 
answer.” 

“And on those terms, Mr. Foxley, I refuse your 
offer. I will take care that whatever happens to me, 
my daughter’s happiness shall never be the price of 
my commercial safety.” 

* As you will, then,” returned Foxley angrily. “I 
have done my part. If the worst happens—as it will 
happen, without my aid—you will have no one to 
blame but yourself ;” and with acurt “ Good-morning” 
he left the room. 

Two hours later it was known all over the City that 
“Warrington’s” bills were returned. 

(To be continued.) 
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“T thank the goodness and the grace 
That on my birth have smiled, 
And made me in this Christian 
land 
A happy English child.” 









,0O we used to say or 
sing in infancy ; but 
yet some English 
children, one would 
think, have not so 
very much to be 
joyful about. There 
is, or there used to 
be, a time-honoured 
nursery legend that 
little babies’ souls waited 
up in the clouds until 
there happened to be room for them 
on earth, when they would fly down 
indiscriminately, and land in the family of the rich 
man or of the peasant, of the noble or of the king. 
At any rate, we believed this firmly as children, and 
many a time—for there were many of us-—have 
we stood by the nursery window, watching for a 
little brother or sister’s advent. If there were 
snowflakes, “ How cold.” we thought, “the poor 
baby would be on its journey!” If there were 
rain, how wet and drenched! And yet, when we 
were taken to see the little atom lying in nurse’s 
arms, it would look surprisingly cosy and warm, 
considering its previous adventures. 

There is a germ of truth in this, as in most 
nursery legends. The mystery of Birth, like that 
of Death, is everywhere the same. Just as all 
social distinctions are abolished at the end by 





the great leveller, Death, so in early childhood, 
there is infinitely less difference than outward 
trappings and circumstances might suggest be- 
tween even the slum baby and the royal baby. 
The “ wayward spirit of childhood’s glee” bloweth 
where it listeth—not less in a prison than in a 
palace. 

The royal baby is, most people will think, a for- 
tunate little mortal. It cannot be said of him—in 
infancy at least—that “ uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown.” On the contrary, it reposes on 
the softest of pillows, in the downiest of nests. 
The cot used by him is historic, as well as beauti- 
ful ; for fifty years ago it was made for his great- 
aunt, the Empress Frederick, then the little 
Princess Royal, Victoria ; and it has cradled all 
the Queen’s children since then, as the inscription 
on it records. It is trimmed with priceless cob- 
webby lace flounces, that look as if they had come 
from the fairies’ looms. 

We doubt, however, if all this finery adds much 
to little Prince Edward’s happiness. He would 
probably lie sucking his thumb just as blissfully 
if his sheets were only of cheap cotton, and 
his “bassinette” trimmed merely with frilling, 
or with common “torchon.” What really makes 
him the nice, happy, healthy baby he is, is that he 
is so sensibly brought up. The times are gone by 
when royal babies were treated like the little 
princes of Hohenzollern described in Carlyle’s 
“Friedrich,” one of whom was said to be killed by 
the cannon firing over it for joy, and the other 
to have been “crushed to death by the weighty 
dress worn at its christening, and especially by 
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It was the crisis of Mr. Warrington’s fortunes ; for 
with the renewal of the crisis came also the renewal 
of the doubt as to his correspondents’ stability. It 
was the old story—compelled by altered circumstances 
to seek business wherever a profit seemed to afford a 
larger margin than the safe but small percentage 
which had satisfied him in former days when his 
transactions were on a larger scale, he had, of course, 
to incur the greater risk of resting his credit upon his 
correspondents, who, in turn, were themselves de- 
pendent upon the credit of others. As Foxley had 
truly said, his position could hardly be worse than it 








was. 

At last, when he had concluded that Foxley had 
thought better of his bargain, that gentleman entered 
his room. 

“Well,” he said, as he took the offered chair, “I 
suppose things are all right with you, as you have 
not sent me any intimation?” 

“You could hardly expect me to do that, consider- 
ing the implied conditions,” returned Mr. Warrington. 
“In any case, I should not have been the first to 
speak.” 

“ Ah, I see,” said Foxley, with a keen glance at his 
host. “I may take it then, I suppose, that the cir- 
cumstances are much as they were a monthago? In 
that case, how do we stand in regard to the other 
matter?” 

“You mean as to Rose and yourself?” returned Mr. 
Warrington, not without secret indignation that he 
had been forced, in spite of himself, to mention Rose’s 
name first. 

“Exactly. It will be best for both of us to come 
straight to the point. What is your answer?” 

Mr. Warrington controlled his anger with a strong 
effort. 

“ Before I give you my answer,” he said, “I had 
better give you the substance of my conversation with 
Rose.” 

Foxley’s face flushed. and an eager look came into 
his eyes. 

“You have had a talk with her,” he said. “Well?” 

“Rose complains of your behaviour to her,” Mr. 
Warrington replied; “and I think I have some 
ground for believing she would not complain if she 
were altogether indifferent to you. At least, that is 
my opinion.” 

“Complain?” echoed Foxley : “what about? Iam 
at a loss to know in what I have offended.” 

“She complains that you use a tone of authority 
towards her which you are not justified in using.” 

“T know that,” said Foxley. “She told me so 
herself.” 

“But to me she says, which is more important, 
that you have never even asked her to give you a 
right to use that tone.” 

“T have not, of course. It has all along been 
understood that I was to stand in that position towards 
her.” 

“Rose does not so understand it, nor will she allow 
it to be understood of her. If you want to succeed 
with her, you will have to adopt a different tone.” 

“In other words, to forego my position, and take 
my chance as an ordinary suitor?” 


THE QUIVER. 








“What is there to damaye yon in that? Yon 
cannot expect Rose to throw herself at your feet 
before you have even offered yourself as a suitor, No 
woman who respected herself would do that.” 

“Nor do I ask her ; but I expect her to look at the 
matter in a common-sense light. She knows that a 
tacit arrangement of this kind has existed for a long 
time past, and that Iam within my right in claiming 
that it should be carried out; and, if she does not 
know, she ought to know the circumstances which 
make the arrangement so desirable for you. If she 
did, there would be an end of this nonsense.” 

“That is the one thing on which I will not give 
way,” said Mr. Warrington. ‘In anything else I will 
do all I can to forward your cause ; but I will not 
allow Rose’s choice to be made under compulsion.” 

“That is an admission that I am right,” returned 
Foxley. ‘“ How you can be so obstinate passes my 
comprehension. Do you not understand that every- 
thing is at stake in this affair?” 

“T am perfectly aware that my position is at your 
mercy. Iam also aware that Rose’s happiness is at 
stake. I cannot secure the first, but I can guard the 
second—and I will.” 

Foxley ground his teeth. 

“Then you will not tell her your circumstances?” 
he said savagely. 

“No; nor will I allow you to do so,” returned Mr, 
Warrington. 

“How can you prevent me if I choose?’ 
Foxley. 

“If you did, you would ruin your chance with Rose 
for ever. I should tell her that you had used my 
circumstances to extort my consent without asking 
hers.” 

Foxley was silent. He had not counted on this 
answer. 

Mr. Warrington continued— 

“Why can’t you act a manly part, and ask her 
consent? She said this to me— She should think but 
meanly of you if you did not.’ Can’t you draw your 
own inferences from that?” 

“Tf I draw any inference at ali, it is that I am 
right in my contention. But, apart from that, I see 
no reason to alter my position, which is this—I have 
a certain advantage which I decline to exchange for 
an uncertain one. What astonishes me is that, for a 
man whose all is’ trembling in the balance, you are 
strangely indifferent.” 

“If I am.” said Mr. Warrington, “it is for myself 
only. For Rose I am terribly anxious.” 

“Now listen,” said Foxley with vehemence. “ As 
things are. I am entitled, if I choose, to cry off our 
bargain; but I am willing, for my part, to perform 
it this very day. Only, if I do my part. you, or 
rather Rose, must do hers. I can see that she has 
no real objection to me but girlish pique. When she 
is made aware of what depends on the arrangement. 
her sense of duty, to say nothing of any other feeling, 
would dictate her answer.” 

Mr. Warrington looked at him with scornful eyes. 

“You would marry a woman who accepted you on 
such terms?” he said. 

“Certainly, if I wanted her. If I did not I should 
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not propose the arrangement. You had better think 
over it. You will never again have such a chance. 
Rose herself would blame you for refusing it.” 

“ Possibly,” said Mr. Warrington coldly. “That is 
just my reason for not allowing her to know. Whydo 
you not do what is always open to you—ask her your- 
self? But not to save myself from failing ten times 
over, shall she be coerced into marrying anyone.” 

“Then you refuse my offer definitely ?” 

“T refuse you nothing that an honourable man 
could ask. Ask Rose, and I will abide by her answer, 
whatever itis. But, I tell you plainly, you must ask 
her without any hint of what is depending between 
ourselves. My consent hangs upon this.” 

“T understand you then,” said Foxley, with an 
angry gleam in his eyes, “and I will be equally frank 
with you. I will not agree to any stipulation of the 
kind, nor submit to any such disadvantage. Rose 
may have her fancies—as likely as not: you expect 
me to put aside the one fact which, with her, will 
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outweigh those fancies ; to put myself in even com- 
petition with whoever may be the favoured one of the 
moment, and abide by an answer given in such cir- 
cumstances. No, Mr. Warrington, such an unequal 
bargain will not do for me. I expect you to put Rose 
in possession of the facts before I put the question to 
her; and both you and I should then abide by her 
answer.” 

“And on those terms, Mr. Foxley, I refuse your 
offer. I will take care that whatever happens to me, 
my daughter’s happiness shall never be the price of 
my commercial safety.” 

* As you will, then,” returned Foxley angrily. “I 
have done my part. If the worst happens—as it will 
happen, without my aid—you will have no one to 
blame but yourself ;” and with acurt “ Good-morning” 
he left the room. 

Two hours later it was known all over the City that 
“Warrington’s”’ bills were returned. 

(To be continued.) 
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“TIT thank the goodness and the grace 
That on my birth have smiled, 
And made me in this Christian 
land 
A happy English child.” 









we used to say or 
sing in infancy ; but 
yet some English 
children, one would 
think, have not so 
very much to be 
joyful about. There 
is, or there used to 
be, a time-honoured 
nursery legend that 
little babies’ souls waited 
up in the clouds until 
there happened to be room for them 
on earth, when they would fly down 
indiscriminately, and land in the family of the rich 
man or of the peasant, of the noble or of the king. 
At any rate, we believed this firmly as children, and 
many a time—for there were many of us-—have 
we stood by the nursery window, watching for a 
little brother or sister's advent. If there were 
snowflakes, “ How cold.” we thought, “the poor 
baby would be on its journey!” If there were 
rain, how wet and drenched! And yet, when we 
were taken to see the little atom lying in nurse’s 
arms, it would look surprisingly cosy and warm, 
considering its previous adventures. 

There is a germ of truth in this, as in most 
nursery legends. The mystery of Birth, like that 
of Death, is everywhere the same. Just as all 
social distinctions are abolished at the end by 


the great leveller, Death, so in early childhood, 
there is infinitely less difference than outward 
trappings and circumstances might suggest be- 
tween even the slum baby and the royal baby. 
The “ wayward spirit of childhood’s glee” bloweth 
where it listeth—not less in a prison than in a 
palace. 

The royal baby is, most people will think, a for- 
tunate little mortal. It cannot be said of him—in 
infancy at least—that “ uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown.” On the contrary, it reposes on 
the softest of pillows, in the downiest of nests. 
The cot used by him is historic, as well as beauti- 
ful ; for fifty years ago it was made for his great- 
aunt, the Empress Frederick, then the little 
Princess Royal, Victoria ; and it has cradled all 
the Queen’s children since then, as the inscription 
on it records. It is trimmed with priceless cob- 
webby lace flounces, that look as if they had come 
from the fairies’ looms. 

We doubt, however, if all this finery adds much 
to little Prince Edward’s happiness. He would 
probably lie sucking his thumb just as blissfully 
if his sheets were only of cheap cotton, and 
his “bassinette” trimmed merely with frilling, 
or with common “torchon.” What really makes 
him the nice, happy, healthy baby he is, is that he 
is so sensibly brought up. The times are gone by 
when royal babies were treated like the little 
princes of Hohenzollern described in Carlyle’s 
“ Friedrich,” one of whom was said to be killed by 
the cannon firing over it for joy, and the other 
to have been “crushed to death by the weighty 
dress worn at its christening, and especially by 
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the little crown it wore, which had left a visible 
black mark on the poor soft infant’s brow !” 
Neither are royal babies now—like 
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George IV. in infancy—exhibited to their ad- 
miring lieges from behind “a china-gilt screen 
in St. James’s Palace.” People are not so foolish 
now ; and as the members of our own royal family 
in particular are anything but foolish, their babies 
are brought up as sensibly as the most hygienic 
mothers could desire—more sensibly, indeed, than 
the greater part of their little contemporaries. 
The nurseries at White Lodge, where the little 
prince spent his first summer, are light, cheer- 
ful, and airy, looking on to the lovely Richmond 
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Park, with its bracken and its deer; and their 
furniture is simple, pretty, and homelike. A 
rough-haired white terrier, “ Rover,” is the baby’s 


YORK AND PRINCE EDWARD. 
(Photo: W. & D. Downey Ebury Street 8 W.) 


inseparable companion, and seems to guard him 
as he sleeps. Thus one would think that the 
little prince, so far, ought to consider himself a 
happy baby! 

The slum baby, on the other hand, is from the 
first heavily handicapped in the struggle for life. 
Indeed, in some cases, better for it, the philosopher 
would say, to be eliminated from the race al- 
together ; to be, say, “turned up smilin’ in a bed- 
stead,” like that little innocent pertaining to 
Dickens’ celebrated “Mrs. Harris.” Mr. Ruskin 
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1s eloquent in a telling passage on the eighty 
thousand workers who toil for one new-born son 
of a millionaire ; as to the poor slum baby, it 
might almost be said that eighty thousand of the 
rich and well-to-do work against him. What 
chance has he, as against them, of rising in the 
social scale? Born in the gutter, in nine cases 
out of ten he—and even more certainly she— 
stays in the gutter. In early infancy the baby 
spends most of its time either rolling on a cold 
doorstep, or else tucked under its mother’s arm 
while she exchanges “feline amenities” with her 
next-door neighbour. It needs a naturally robust 
constitution to withstand all the dangers that 
beset a slum baby. The sickly ones go under, 
and it is a clear case of the “survival of the 
fittest.” 

Now, in what, it behoves us to reflect—for 
there is no medal! without its reverse—in what 
does the slum baby get the advantage? From its 
own baby point of view, in many ways ; but, even 
considered apart from its peculiar baby tastes, its 
happy-go-lucky bringing-up has this advantage : 
that it encourages any originality that may be 
latent in its disposition. Now, being in the first 
place, as we said, a “survival of the fittest ”— 
proving by its very existence the great principle 
of the law of selection—the slum baby often 
shows a vast deal of talent. Talent, indeed, 
directed often altogether to the wrong quarter 
and leading in extreme cases to the shade of the 
prison or the dock; but also capable of trans- 
forming the slum child into the gifted mechanic, 
the “labour member,” or even a Minister of the 
Crown. That poor London babies are mar- 
vellously quick-witted can be proved directly by 
comparing them with a well-to-do child—said to 
be of “the classes,”—of the same age. See how 
much more independent, more knowing, more 
cute the street baby is! If you take it in your 
arms, it will not, as would the average rich baby, 
ery in fear; but will begin solemnly to “take 
stock” of you, gazing with big round eyes ; and 
most probably will eventually seize your umbrella 
or your watch, or anything it can get hold of. If 
you give it a penny, even at six months old its 
face will glow with delight, and at a year old it 
will promptly toddle round to the nearest sweet- 
shop to spend it. That is the best of the worst 
kind of education; it has such a tendency to 
encourage native genius. The slum baby, being 
neglected, can encourage its own peculiar bent, 
and, like “the prison flower,” will grow, crookedly 
perhaps, but still unmolested. It can atford to be 
original ; the royal baby cannot. 

So much for the slum baby’s worldly prospects. 
As for its own private predilections, here we must 
all allow that the “law of compensations ” offers, 
at the outset, more field for amusement to the 
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THE SLUM BABY. 
(Photographed from Life.) 


slum baby. If his pains are greater, so also are 
his pleasures. He can make mud pies, and roll 
in the gutter unrestrainedly, with decayed cabbages 
and mangy cats. He can get under the horses’ 
feet. He can climb unperceived into waggons, 
and there suck his thumb as contentedly as though 
he were born in the purple. He can make him- 
self dirty—a rare joy for the average infant. He 
can indulge his partiality for screaming to the 
top of his bent. His punishments are not ad- 
ministered with the regularity and the justice 
that a strict rule of discipline would enforce ; 
indeed, the only punishments he knows are what 
may be called “surprise punishments,” admin- 
istered, not for his own misdeeds, but at the 
caprice of his elders. And, greatest joy of all, he 
is not troubled with superabundant washing, nor 
does he have the corners of a soapy towel gently 
insinuated into his eyes and ears, a torture ex- 
clusively reserved for rich and royal babies and 
their like. 

There is a story of how the poet Shelley, when 


a young man at Oxford, met a woman carrying a 
small baby. He caught hold of the child: “ Will 
your baby tell us anything about pre-existence, 
madam?” he asked in a piercing voice, and with 
a wistful look. ‘“ He cannot speak, sir,” said the 
mother seriously. “Surely,” cried Shelley, “the 
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babe can speak if he will, for he is only a few 


weeks old. 


right. 


He may fancy perhaps that he cannot, 
but it is only a silly whim. 
close are these new-born 


How provokingly 
babes!” Shelley was 


The views of babies, even upon other 


subjects than pre-existence, would be interesting ; 
and indeed they often look, as the poet imagined, 


“an they could speak if they list!” 


If, for in- 


stance, the royal baby and the slum baby could 
speak, we could imagine their respective utter- 


ances to be something in this wise : 


ROYAL BABY. 


“Tam awfully tired of 
never being able to do 
what I want. What [ 
would like is to have 
the dog to sleep with 
me, and to make myself 
as dirty as possible, and 
to cram all the lace off 
my cradle into my 
mouth. I wish they 
wouldn’t talk silly baby 
talk to me all day, and 
I wish they'd leave otf 
saying : ‘Oh, how like 
he is to his dear papa 
and mamma. They 
won't let me eat just 
anything I see; they 
give me nothing but 
that dull old bottle. 
I’ve often managed to 
throw it down and 
smash it; but they 
always give me another. 
I haveso many mothers 
that [don’t know which 
is my real mother. My 
mothers are very beau- 
tiful, but I like my 
nurse best, except when 
she me, and 
sticks pins into me. I 
am so tired of always 
being dressed up, and 
being stared at by people 
who say: ‘Goo! goo! 
isn’t he a little sweet !” 
I should like to say 
what sillies I think 
them, but I can’t ; so I 
only look at them—and 
sometimes I make a pet 


lip.” 


dresses 





SLUM BABY. 


“What I like is getting 
hold of bits of orange- 
peel, or herring-ends, 
and chewing them. I 
always like to be eating 


—it doesn’t matter 
what. Sometimes I 
get a pain in my 


stomach, and then my 
mother whacks me for 
crying. I like the 
mangy cats that play 
about our street, and [ 
try to get hold of their 
tails and make them 


spit. It’s almost as 
nice as playing mud 
pies. Iam hardly ever 


washed, except when I 
tumble into the coals, 
or roll in the gutter. 
My mother always has 
a red face, and I know 
she’s my mother be- 
cause she always shakes 
me up so hard. But 
sometimes she’s kind, 
and wraps me up nice, 
in a red shawl and blue 
fishing-cap, and takes 
me off to the public 
round the corner; and 
then I open my eyes 
and stare at the gas, 
and mother has her hot 
gin and water, and says 
to the neighbours : 
‘Bless the babby, ’e’s 
as good as gowld!” 
And it’s nice when the 
sun shines, and there’s 
bits to pick up, and our 
mothers aren’t cross.” 


On the whole, we are afraid that if their own 


private opinions were asked, the royal baby would 





seem to be the greater victim of the two; but in 
a deeper sense he is, and always will be, a victim, 
He will feel more and more, as he grows older 
and wiser, what it is to stand ever “in the fierce 
light that beats upon a throne.” People who look 
on envyingly and grudgingly at royalty because 
of the fine clothes and jewels they wear, and the 
adulation they receive, are apt to forget their 
responsibilities, their cares, and the shadow that 
hes always before the throne—a_ shadow that 
oftentimes lies deeper (alas !) as he that. sits on 
the throne is worthier. 

So we see that there are compensations in all 
lots, and that “the Lord of Life and of Death” 
does not shower all His gifts upon the royal 
baby, any more than upon the slum baby. 

Here is a little story which will better illustrate 
our meaning :— 

There was once a mighty king, who wore a 
beautiful golden crown. He had been a royal 
baby, and so had worn the crown from his baby- 
hood onwards; but with his growth, the crown 
had grown heavy an1 irksome, and had pressed 
deeply into his brow. And this was not all—for 
it cast a heavy shadow | «fore it, and darkened 
the whole world for that mighty king. He could 
no longer cast it from him ; it had grown part of 
him ; and, weary with grief, one night he slept, 
and as he slept he dreamed. Now in his dream 
he seemed to be a royal child again, playing with 
the golden crown ; and a wise woman spake in 
his ear, saying : ‘ Whoever shall take thy crown 
from thee, by him shalt thou for ever be freed 
of it.” Now the crown was lovely, and much to 
be desired of men ; and so he went forth rejoicing. 
And he passed by many herds of bullocks and horses 
feeding, and offered them the crown, but they gazed 
at it with wide, serious eyes, and turned from the 
sparkling jewels to munch the sweet new grass. 
He passed by gay knights and nobles, but they 
were going a-hunting, so they laughed and paid 
no heed. And last of all he came to a beggar-child 
seated on a mud-heap, amid a herd of black 
swine. And the slum baby held out his arms 
for the sparkling toy, and cried for it. Then 
he, the royal child, in delight gave the crown 
to the boy, and it felt heavy as lead in his hand; 
and he saw the shadow pass with the crown, over 
to the slum baby. But the slum baby lifted up 
his voice and wept, and cast the crown from him, 
erying that it burnt like fire ; and the royal child 
felt the chill of the shadow return upon him. But 
the slum baby climbed upon his mud-heap, and 
pulling out an apple, munched it with the pigs, 
rolling over and over in his glee. 

“Crowns are pretty, but they sting,” he cried ; 
“and the free sun and the mud are better.” 

And the king awoke and wept bitterly, for he 
felt that the slum baby was right. 
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THE MINISTRY. 


AN ORDINATION SERMON, PREACHED IN NORWICH CATHEDRAL, BY THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF 
NORWICH. 


““We will give ourselves continually to prayer and to the ministry of the Word.” 


HESE words are con- 
nected with an inci- 
dent which marks a 
crisis in the history 
and development of 
the Church of 
Christ. The Divine 
Society had in- 
creased by thou- 
sands, and it was 
strong as it has 
seldom been in 
supernatural gifts 
and in the graces which accompany and 
adorn spiritual life ; but we are reminded 
of the imperfection which mars all things on 
their human side, by the dissension which thus 
early divided the Church of the Pentecostal period. 
In the efflorescence of Christian love the disciples 
adopted the beautiful ideal of Christian Com- 
munism. “They had all things common.” The 
possessors of lands or houses sold them, and laid 
whatever they brought at the Apostles’ feet. The 
administration of the resources with which they 
were entrusted became the occasion of heat, of 
friction, and of complaint. The Apostles appealed 
tothe Church. They defined their own work as 
the Word of God, which they declined to abandon 
in favour of other work which, however important 
and necessary, they described as serving tables. 
They invited the people to select seven men of 
honest report whom they would appoint over the 
business, and this appointment and subsequent 
ordination is regarded as the institution of that 
order of the ministry to which some are to be ad- 
mitted to-day, and which is and has been known 
from the earliest ages by the name of the diacon- 
ate. True, they are never once named deacons in 
this chapter, but the name is derived from the 
verb which is used to indicate their ministry, and 
which is, in this book, applied to Philip, who was 
one of their number. 

The consensus of ancient and learned opinion 
connects the third order of the ministry with this 
history. The late Bishop of Durham in England, 
and Meyer in Germany, regard this as one of the 
representative facts in the organic life of the 
Church. Nor is there any violence of treatment 
In so doing. The Holy Spirit of God led the 
Apostles to institute this order, of which the 
community of goods and the first peril from 
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within became the occasion. The office appears 
to have been, in apostolic times and even later, a 
permanent one. With us it is introductory and 
transient. The number was for a long time fixed. 
A council at Neo-Cwsarea, in the year 314, ordained 
that the number of seven deacons should never 
be exceeded in any city ; while in the Church 
of Rome the same limitation prevailed from the 
second century down to the twelfth, when the 
number of cardinal deacons was fixed at fourteen. 
We are under no more necessity as to number 
than we are as to the names of the deacons. We 
might as reasonably maintain that deacons should 
bear the names borne by the seven as that they 
should be limited to that number. What we have 
to remember is that we read of the deacons as a 
distinct order, with high ministerial obligations, 
from the earliest ages. They are associated with 
the bishops in the church of Philippi. They re- 
appear in the Didache, in Hermas, in the epistle 
of Clement of Rome, who, as we know, was a 
contemporary of the Apostles. In the forty-third 
chapter of his epistle Clement says : “ Thus preach- 
ing through countries and cities, the Apostles 
appointed bishops and deacons for those who 
should afterwards believe.” These words prove 
the widespread existence of the order and its 
appointment ; and the place which the sixth 
chapter of the Acts holds in our office for the 
Ordering of Deacons shows what is the mind of 
the Church upon both points. 

Important as is this topic, especially to those who 
are to be admitted to the diaconate, we now defer 
further reference to it in favour of the apostolic 
determination: “We will give ourselves con- 
tinually to prayer and to the ministry of the 
Word,” a resolve which is commended to us by 
the moral fitness of the duality here prescribed, 
by the nature of the work which is thus emphatic- 
ally declared to be ministerial, and by recognising 
the vast importance here attached to prayer and 
to preaching. That importance is conspicuous. 
If ever on earth there were men who could have 
dispensed with prayer, it was those Apostles who 
determined to give themselves to it steadfastly. 
They had all the enthusiasm which came from 
direct contact with the departed Christ. They 
had seen the Lord. They had heard His words. 
They witnessed His miracles. They saw Him 
after His resurrection. They were entrusted 
with supernatural powers by which the gift of 
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tongues was theirs, and by which the sick received 
strength, the unclean were delivered from spiritual 
thraldom, and the frail and the palsied and the 
lame were healed. For them, the ministry of 
angels wrought deliverances. By them, punitive 
sentences took dread effect. They seem de- 
positaries of power, which was in turn to be 
employed by them, or exercised for them. Yet 
they never once appear to be unmindful of the 
power and blessed result of prayer. The election 
of Matthias was preceded by prayer The Pente- 
costa: effusion and St. Peter’s sermon were followed 
by prayer. The Apostles went up to the Temple 
at the hour of prayer, and the antagonism of the 
priests and the apology of the leading disciples 
sent the Church to prayer. Indeed, whether we 
regard the direct teaching of Holy Scripture and 
the example of our Blessed Lord, we are impressed 
by the prominence which is given to prayer. 
There is, too, a spiritual fitness in coupling prayer 
here with the ministry of the Word. In prayer 
man addresses God, seeks His guidance, craves 
His help, owns His wisdom, relies upon His 
power, and gains spiritual supplies for every 
spiritual need. Prayer subdues the soul, it 
tranquillises the mind, it braces the will, it 
sweetens the affections. In preaching, ou the 
other hand, man addresses man, and in doing so, 
prayer prepares him for the work as nothing else 
can; and the preparation will appear in the 
preacher's desire for the salvation of the souls of 
his hearers ; in his conscious remembrance of the 
solemnity of his office, his work, and his message ; 
in the spirituality of his purpose; in the unction 
which accompanies his utterance. Nor is this all. 
Prayer without preaching might be the active 
expression of a contemplative mind and the 
abnegation of one of the highest functions of the 
ministry. Preaching without prayer might be a 
mere intellectual exercise in which criticism, exe- 
gesis, reasoning, eloquence might unite to esta- 
blish a conclusion. The greatest failure in the 
world of morals is a prayerless preacher. He who 
gives himself stedfastly to prayer, and connects 
it with his ministerial work, is adopting that 
course which as we here see is apostolic, and 
which experience teaches us is abundantly blessed. 
Such a man may not be learned. His gifts may 
be few and slender and his reputation for 
scholarship may be small ; but the history of the 
Church of God shows that the richest graces are 
generally associated with the prayerful spirit. 
He who labours most in prayer invokes that help 
without which the most cultivated orations are 
in vain, but which prepares the mind for that 
other side of ministerial labour which is here 
described as the “ ministry of the Word.” 

This is no contracted view, as may be seen by 
reference to the apostolic methods described 
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The Apostles’ doctrine js 
associated with the Apostles’ fellowship and with 


earlier in this book. 


the breaking of bread. It is elsewhere connected 
with the pastoral office, and to minister in the 
Word accordingly implies the house-to-house work 
of the servant of God, together with the due 
administration of the Holy Sacraments which 
were ordained by Christ, and the public exposition 
of the Word of Life. Here, then, we have, within 
a very short time of the Ascension of Christ, an 
authoritative statement of ministerial duty and 
an authoritative indication of ministerial dis- 
cretion. The Apostles declare, and for all time, 
work which may neither be delegated to others 
nor neglected by themselves. ‘“ We will give our- 
selves steadfastly to prayer and to the ministry of 
the Word.” They declare no less clearly that there 
is work which may not be undertaken by them, 
but which ought to be undertaken by others. The 
importance of bearing this in mind appears if we 
remember what they might have done. They 
might have continued to discharge it themselves, 
shutting their ears against all the complaints which 
were made, or endeavouring to silence them by 


resolute impartiality of administration. They 
might, too, have taken a sterner line. They might 


have said that the administration of alms was no 
affair of theirs. They might have declared their 
work to be only and altogether and exclusively 
spiritual, bearing upon men’s souls, and indifferent 
to men’s bodies. The first course would have 
produced that evil which is ever present when 
men undertake more work than they can or 
ought to attempt. The work and the workers 
would alike have collapsed. 'There is an overwork 
which becomes underwork. He who attempts all 
things seldom succeeds in any. The friction would, 
moreover, have become intense, and the new 
though divine organisation would have been rent 
in sections. The second course would have been 
high-handed indifference to fundamental concep- 
tions of principles and facts. The broil arose out 
of the wealth of Christian love and the need of 
Christian people. To have exaggerated spiritual 
duty so that humbler needs would be absolutely 
disregarded would be to ignore the fact that the 
body is God’s as well as the soul, and that the 
work of Christ extends alike to each. What the 
Apostles did was to declare what was emphatically 
their own work, and to arrange that other work— 
though not theirs—should be done, and done 
amid the solemnities of order, of worship, and of 
grace. Prayer and preaching—with all the special 
obligation, of the pastoral office—were theirs. The 
serving of tables was not theirs, but they were 
careful that it was not disregarded. ‘They made 
even holy arrangements that it should be per- 
formed. : 

These two lines of action are before us 
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England to-day. We must be clear about minis- 
terial duty. We must be no less clear about minis- 
terial discretion. The duty of every minister of 
Jesus Christ is to give himself to prayer and to 
the ministry of the Word. Prayer, whether indi- 
vidual and private, intercessory or personal, cor- 
porate or liturgical, is the sphere in which his 
spirit lives, the element in which it breathes the 
breath of heaven and inhales the odour of sanctity. 
Yea, my brother, there is no detail of your solemn 
life which can be, or ought to be, excluded from 
the hallowing influences of prayer. The books 
you read, whether historical, philosophical, critical, 
poetical, recreative or devotional, should be laid 
before God in prayer. The houses you visit and 
those who inhabit them, whether high or low, 
friends and acquaintances, should be included 
within the scope of your prayer, whether your 
visit be personal or pastoral. The subjects of 
your sermons, the texts you select, the method of 
your treatment, the occasion of your utterance, 
the people who hear them, and those who oppose 
them, should be regarded by you in prayer. The 
joys of your life, whether your own or, higher still, 
those which come to others and which you make 
your own, the sorrows and adversities, and aftlic- 
tions and disappointments in which life, as we 
know it, abounds, afford occasion and theme for 
prayer. Pray for everyone you visit. Pray for 
everyone who visits you. 

When you are summoned to declare the 
counsel of God, think beforehand of those who 
shall hear your message. Remember that behind 
the sedate and attentive crowd before you there 
are souls saddened by sorrow, scorched by sin, 
shrivelled by vice, corroded by the rust of a 
thousand cares, and many in their heart of hearts 
longing for a better and an enduring inheritance. 
Remember that humanity, with its throbbing 
flesh and circling blood and defiant temptations, is 
in your presence. They are there to hear you. 
Their presence is God’s call to you to speak to 
them in His name, and on your knees ask Him 
what He would have you say, and say it lovingly, 
faithfully, prayerfully. Oh, I beseech you, be men 
of prayer. And be no less resolute about minister- 
ing the Word. To preaching, the Holy Spirit 
attaches the highest importance. It is one of the 
fundamental institutes of the Christian religion. 
It is magnified by our Lord Jesus Christ. It is 
accentuated by the holy Apostles. They inter- 
preted the charge of the Ascension Commission by 
preaching everywhere, and St. Paul, under the 
most solemnising conditions, requires and com- 
mands his spiritual child to “preach the Word ; 
be instant in season, out of season ; reprove, re- 
buke, exhort with all longsuffering and doctrine.” 
To the ministry of the Word the earliest advances 
and the amazing triumphs of the apostolic Church 
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are due. Bexin, if you will, at the Pentecostal era, 
when St. Peter preached the Word which three 
thousand souls gladly received; continue your 
observation through the scenes of difficulty and 
of danger which gather round the Church of these 
days. Follow the facts of the history, from Jeru- 
salem toSamaria ; to Lydda, to Joppa,to Damascus, 
to Ceesarea. Observe the line of route which even 
unordained evangelists took, and which included 
Phenice, Cyprus, and Antioch. Mark all the jour- 
neys of St. Paul, from his call and conversion to his 
appeai unto Cesar. See him in Jerusalem, at the 
tomb of one religion and the cradle of another. Ob- 
serve him in Corinth, with its thought, its vice, its 
varied nationalities ; or in Athens, with its specu- 
lation, its philosophy and its idolatry ; or in Rome, 
with its law, its power, its splendour and its sin. 
And wherever your mind rests, and in resting re- 
flects upon the main power which God employed 
men to use for the overthrow of falsehood, super- 
stition and vice, and for the erection of His King- 
dom, which is righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost, that power was the Gospel of His 
Son published by preaching. History attests the 
validity of this claim. Clement of Rome, Ignatius 
of Antioch, Polycarp of Smyrna, Irenzeus of Lyons, 
assign the same place to the ministry of the Word 
which it holds in inspired literature. St. Chrysos- 
tom is no less decided, and his work, first in his 
native city of Antioch, and afterwards in Con- 
stantinople, adds another to the countless illustra- 
tions afforded by the Church of the blessings which 
follow upon conformity to the apostolic practice. 
And yet who amongst us to-day has not heard 
very different opiniens respecting the essential 
duty of the Christian ministry? We are now 
assured that the influence of the pulpit has 
declined. Preaching has decayed. It is both out 
of fashion and unnecessary. If preaching be 
unnecessary, then there is in this statement a very 
grave reflection upon the wisdom and foresight of 
the Founder of that system, who has assigned to 
preaching a place which it now appears it is im- 
possible for it to occupy. If preaching be un- 
fashionable, so much the worse for the public 
opinion which so accounts it, or for the preaching 
which tends to form such an unhistorical and 
erroneous opinion. But what are the facts? 
They show us that wherever men give themselves 
to the ministry of the Word they rarely lack 
hearers. They may lack apostolic order, or varied 
learning, or broadening culture ; but given even 
mediocre gifts, they wield enormous influence 
through preaching. But if preaching in the 
Church of England has declined, the reason is 
otherwise than we hear. May not the reason be 
that the clergy are combining fields of labour 
which the Apostles carefully and solemnly separ- 
ated? May they not be endeavouring to give 
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themselves to prayer and to the ministry of the 
Word, and to serve tables at the same time? They 
engage in their own work and in the work which 
God assigns, not to them but to others. And if 
you doubt this, let me invite you to attend the 
church of any well-worked parish and listen to the 
programme of the week’s work announced on the 
Lord’s Day. It will include the visitation of 
schools, the organisation of bands of hope, bands 
of mercy, bands of thrift, bands of temperance, 
bands of purity. It will include meetings of dis- 
trict visitors, and communicants, and school com- 
mittees. It may announce sales of work, bazaars, 
extraordinary devices for raising money, and some- 
times astounding illustrations of ingenuity to evade 
the operation of law. ‘There are, as a consequence, 
thousands of clergy who never have one quiet 
evening at home in the week. Their minds are 
distracted and their hearts are agitated. Their 
souls are secularised. They are serving tables. 
This tells upon their moral tone, upon their spirits, 
upon their sermons. They are unable to give to 
preparation for the pulpit what that high work 
imperatively demands. And the result is sermons 
of which the people are tired before they are 
preached ; utterances which bear little, if any, 
trace of acquaintance with recent discoveries, or 
For these the listener 
has to go to the press, in one or other of the many 
forms in which they may be found. This leads 
me to suggest that the feebleness and éven flat- 
ness of our sermons may be one reason for the 


discussions, or criticism. 


A BOW OF 

A STORY FOR 
CHAPTER I. 
OOK, mother—look at that little 
boy sitting there just like a 
beggar. and yet so beauti- 
fully dressed! What can 
he be doing ?” 

There was a block in the 
traffic over one of our great 
City bridges. A long pro- 
cession of omnibuses, vans, 
carts, and carriages of every description had been 
brought to a standstill at the busiest time of day by 
the collapse of a barrow-load of cauliflowers ; and 
among tke vehicles thus arrested was a hansom cab, 
whose occupants were a lady and gentleman, with a 
small, grey-eyed, curly-headed girl cosily wedged in 
between them. 

“Do look at him, mother!” repeated the child. “TI 
do wonder what he is sitting there for. Isn’t he 
pretty!” 





THE QUIVER. 





deplorable abstention of men from public Worship, 
If the case be as I put it, the clergy are cruelly 
wronged. The laity ought to undertake far more 
work than they do. They should save the minis. 
try all anxiety about the sustenance of schools, of 
churches, and the like. They should lovingly, 
prayerfully, and in God’s name save their spiritual 
leaders from this secularisation of spirit, which js 
hindering their work and interfering with what 
the greatest thinkers have regarded as_ their 
highest office. The clergy can sympathise with 
all that I have referred to, but they go beyond 
their sphere when they undertake it. They have 
no right to serve tables. They have every right to 
confine themselves to the wide and definite sphere 
which is described by the holy Apostles. And 
however you, my brethren, may be placed in the 
varied spheres to which you are called, regard, | 
beseech you, every form of duty which summons 
you to toil as secondary, as subordinate, and as 
accidental, when compared with the ministry of 
the Word. However clamorous and exacting other 
duties may be, no duty is to be compared for 
gravity, for momentousness, for urgency, and for 
solemnity to that which the Apostles regarded as 
theirs. Relegate to others all you may of educa- 
tional, of moral, of social interests. But you bear 
your Master’s message to a sinful and a sorrowful 
and a mortal, though immortal, race. Deliver that 
message with every aid of prayer, of intelligence, 
of sympathy, and of fidelity, and let no man take 
your crown. 


BLUE RIBBON. 
THE 


CHILDREN. 


Mrs. Melrose turned her head in the direction in- 
dicated, and there beheld the strange spectacle of a 
really lovely boy of seven or eight years old, with fair 
curls falling softly over a brown velvet coat, 
sitting alone on a stone seat in one of the alcoves 
of the bridge. No one was near him but a hawker 
woman, who had paused there to rearrange her 
bundles of cress, and a blind man, who read aloud 
monotonously out of a Bible in raised type, as appa- 
rently indifferent to everything around as the hurry- 
ing, never-erding crowd of foot-passengers seemed 
indifferent t. him. 

The boy’s large dark eyes had a wistful, watching 
look in them as he scanned the stream of faces passing 
him, and there was a pensive droop about his mouth 
that suggested weariness. 

“Poor little fellow, how tired he looks!” said 
motherly Mrs. Melrose. “See, Edward,” she added to 
her husband, “shouldn’t you think he is waiting for 
somebody ?” 
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“Must be, I should imagine. But there seems 
something rather queer about it, too.” 

At that moment the cab began to move forward, 
and in a few seconds the strange little boy was out of 
sight. Maisie Melrose and her parents were driven 
rapidly over the bridge and away to the great railway 
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him. He said the boy had been there ever since about 
eleven in the morning, and it was then nearly five ! 
He had tried several times to find out who he was, 
but could not get a word out of him, and twice he had 
attempted to take him away tothe police-station to be 
taken care of, thinking he must be lost ; but the little 

fellow had resisted so vio- 

lently, struggling and cry- 
ing, that each time he 
thought he would let him 
alone for a while longer. 
‘But I shall see him safe 
under cover before I go off 
my beat, he said. So, as 
I could not wait, I gave 
the policeman a shilling to 
buy the little fellow a good 
supper, and came away. I 











Nar Rainey 


“The boy’s large dark eyes bad a wistful, watching look in them.”—p. 502. 


terminus, where. in the hurry and bustle of purchasing 
tickets, inquiring about luggage, and the settlement 
of herself and her mother for their ninety miles’ 
journey to the sea, it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
the spectacle which had so aroused Maisie’s curiosity 
on her way to the station was completely banished 
from her mind, until the memory of it was recalled by 
the letter which she received from her father on the 
second morning after leaving home. 

“After saying ‘good-bye’ to you.” it ran, “I went 
and transacted a little business in the neighbourhood 
of the station, and then returned, on foot. over the 
bridze by the same way that we came in the cab. I 
did not forget to look out for that strange little boy, 
and although nearly an hour and a half had passed by 
since we saw him, he was still there. I spoke to him, 
and asked him what he was doing. but I could not get 
from him a word of reply. I asked him his name, but 
he would not tell me. I don’t know whether he was 
deaf. or if he were a little foreigner who did not 
understand English. A policeman came past while I 
was talking to the child, so I called his attention to 
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hope before this he has been found by his friends. 
dreadfully unhappy about him they must have been ! 

“T have spent so much time telling you about this 
little boy,” the letter continued, “that I have scarcely 
any left for the important event which took place this 
morning. When I came home to-day, and looked in 
Floss’s basket, what do you think I found? The 
tiniest, prettiest, silkiest, whitest baby Floss you could 
ever imagine !” 

“A puppy!” gasped Maisie. when she reached this 
point. ‘Oh, what a shame of Floss to go and have a 
puppy just when I wasn’t there! Now. I don’t call 
that fair: do you, mother? And father says,” she 
continued, reading the plain. round hand-writing 
quite easily, “‘This letter has nothing in it but the 
little boy and puppy: I must tell you all the other 
news next time I write.’’ 

“+The little boy and puppy!’” laughed Maisie. 
“Tt sounds just as if they belonged to one another, 
but they never will! I do wonder who that little 
boy could have been, though; and oh, I do want to 


ee) 


see that dear puppy ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mr. AND Mrs. HAWTHORN were near neighbours of 
the Melroses in London—in fact, their back gardens 
joined at the ends. Mrs. Hawthorn had no children 
of her own, and it was a great pleasure to her to 
watch Maisie’s white sun-bonnet popping in and out 
among the green bushes as she wheeled her dollies 
up and down the paths in their smart “ p’ram,” or to 
see the sweet rosy face flitting back and forth in the 
swing between the elms; and many a chat she had 
with the little maid over the wall, and many an apple 
or slice of cake or bunch of grapes came to Maisie 
across that same familiar frontier; so it is not sur- 
prising that Mrs. Hawthorn and Maisie Melrose 
were great friends. 

But on the very first morning after Maisie and her 
mother came back from Beachborough the little girl 
experienced a surprising shock. 

She was standing at the dining-room window, nurs- 
ing the new puppy—such a dear it was! just a warm 
soft ball of white wavy silk—and showing it the view 
over the gardens, when a look of great amazement 
suddenly came into her face. 

“Mother! mother! mother!” she cried. ‘ Where 
are you? Do look out of the window. There’s that 
very same boy in Mrs, Hawthorn’s garden that we saw 
sitting on the bridge!” 

This was a sufficiently astonishing announcement to 
impel Mrs. Melrose to verify the truth of it for herself, 
She did look out of the window, and there, walking 
sedately round their neighbour’s lawn, was a little 
boy with long bright hair and an artistic-looking 
brown velvet coat. The whole appearance, indeed, of 
this child was, as nearly as she could ascertain from 
such a distance, almost exactly the same as that of the 
lost boy in the City who had aroused their interest so 
much. 

“Tt is just possible that the child is a friend of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hawthorn,” said Mrs. Melrose ; ‘“ but I intend 
calling on Mrs. Hawthorn to-day or to-morrow, and 
you may come with me. I want to talk to her about 
the Orphanage Bazaar. Perhaps we may then hear 
more about him.” 

“Oh, do go to-day!” begged Maisie, who had a great 
objection to waiting. 

But as it happened, various circumstances occurred 
which prevented Mrs. Melrose making her call for 
three days, and meanwhile the strange little boy was 
seen playing in the Hawthorns’ garden every day, 
sometimes accompanied by Mrs. Hawthorn and some- 
times alone; and knowing that he was there, Maisie, 
though burning with curiosity, was too shy to look 
over the wall. 

At last the longed-for visit was paid. and when 
Maisie and her mother entered Mrs. Hawthorn’s 
sitting-room they found her with the fair-haired boy 
nestling close to her side, and a picture-book on her 
knee. She seemed to be reading to him, or teaching 
him to read. 

Maisie flushed scarlet as she recognised this as with- 
out doubt the same child whom they had seen on the 
bridge, and she squeezed her mother’s hand and glanced 
eaverly in her face. 

Mrs. Hawthorn noticed the movement and smiled. 


“You did not know I had a little boy of my own, 
did you, Maisie?” she said; “at least, I hope that 
Georgie will be my little boy. I should not like to 
part with him now, though we have known each 
other only a week. We have adopted him,” she added 
in explanation to Mrs. Melrose. 

“Indeed! Is hean orphan?” asked Maisie’s mother, 
much interested. 

*“ We don’t really know—that is the only difficulty,” 
answered Mrs. Hawthorn. “But I must tell you the 
whole story, for it involves a good deal that is singular 
and mysterious. Georgie will not feel embarrassed by 
being talked about, for, poor child, he seems almost 
totally deaf.” 

“We’ve seen him before!” exclaimed Maisie, un- 
able to keep quiet any longer. “We saw him in the 
City the day we went to the seaside, and papa saw him 
again coming back. He was sitting all by himself on 
the bridge.” 

* Really ! that makes the affair all the more strange,” 
said Mrs. Hawthorn. ‘My husband came across the 
little fellow at a City workhouse—St. Surplice’s, you 
know, where he goes once a week to give an address 
to the inmates—and was so much struck with his 
appearance that he made inquiries about him. It 
seems that the child was found wandering in the 
streets, and was taken to the workhouse by a police- 
man about three weeks ago, and though every effort 
has been made to discover his friends, no one has 
appeared to claim him. Of course, Georgie’s sad 
inability to give any account of himself greatly 
increases the difficulty.” 

“Ts hedumb?” asked Mrs. Melrose, tenderly smooth- 
ing back a heavy wave of gold-brown hair from the 
delicate little face, whose dark eyes gazed with such 
mute wistfulness into her own. 

For a creature at once so helpless and so lovely to 
be left uncared for and unsought, to the mercy of 
strangers, seemed indeed an inscrutable mystery. 

“T do not believe he is quite speechless,’ Mrs. Haw- 
thorn said, “for once, when someone wanted to take 
him from me, he clung to me, and cried ‘No, no!’ 
quite plainly. I would give anything if I could 
only get him to speak.” 

“Tt is a singular case in every way,” said Mrs. 
Melrose. ‘He has by no means the appearance of an 
ordinary waif. Look at his sweet refined face and 
beautiful hair.” 

“ And the clothing he was wearing when found was 
all of good quality. The enly strange thing about it 
was that from every garment the mark had been pur- 
posely cut ont.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Mrs. Melrose. ‘“ That suggests a 
reason why the loss of him has not been advertised, 
and why no inquiries about him have been made.” 

“And now I hope they never will be,” rejoined 
Mrs. Hawthorn, drawing the boy to her side. “I 
have long thought I should like to adopt a child, but 
I never quite made up my mind to it until my husband 
got me to go and look at this little man, and then I 
lost my heart on the spst. So we persuaded the work- 
house authorities to let us have him, only promising 
to give him up should his friends ever appear to 
claim him. Even then,” she concluded, with a right 
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“Georgie had spoken, she 


motherly hug, “they shall not have him back unless 
they can prove that someone was at least as grieved to 
lose him as I should be to part with him now. But I 
doubt if he has ever known a mother’s love, for his 
gratitude and attachment to me already are quite 
touching. He has kissed my hands repeatedly; and 
yesterday, when he saw me getting ready to go out, he 
actually threw himself on the floor before me, and 
tried to clasp and kiss my feet!” 

“ An Oriental demonstration,” said Mrs. Melrose. “Is 
it possible that instead of being deaf the child is a for- 
eigner, who does not understand what is said to him?” 

“He may be foreign, but I am sure he is also deaf,” 
said Mrs. Hawthorn. 

“Why do you call him Georgie?” asked Maisie. 
She had already been making friends with the little 
stranger, after the manner of children, by means 
of a prolonged stare, developing into a smile of 
mutual understanding, several times repeated, and 
culminating in the gradual emergence from Maisie’s 
pocket of a small doll, which had now changed hands. 
“Why do you call him Georgie, Mrs. Hawthorn?” 

“That was my dear father’s name,” the lady replied. 
“And I always made up my mind that if God sent 
me a little boy I would call him George. And I 


feel sure,” she concluded, “ that God has just as much 


sent me this little friendless lamb to love as if he had 
come to me as my own new-born babe.” 
When Mrs. Melrose and Maisie reached home, the 
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was sure of that.’”—p. 506. 


former found awaiting her a letter from her cousin, 
Dr. Audley, announcing that he was on the eve of 
removing from Jamnugger, in India, where he had 
been residing for some years, to a remote island in the 
South Pacific Ocean, there to continue certain scien- 
fific researches on which he was engaged. 

“My chief regret,” said the writer, “is that I must 
part from my little Cecil, who is still suffering from 
the effects of that accident he met with two years 
ago.” (“I donot remember about that,” observed Mrs. 
Melrose, in surprise, as she read. ‘“ But James is such 
a shocking correspondent. He only writes once or 
twice a year, and often thinks he has told me things 
which he has never mentioned.”) “Iamsending him 
to England in the care of a lady and a gentleman, 
with whom he is to be boarded and, as far as possible, 
educated for the next few years, and I have given 
them your address with a letter of introduction from 
me. I know I need not ask you, Cousin Carrie, to see 
my poor little lad as often as you can, and be good to 
him for the sake of his mother in heaven. My future 
residence is the most out-of-the-way, mail-forgotten 
corner of the earth, but I will let you have a decent 
address to which to send news of Cecil as soon as I 
possibly can.” 

“*T wonder when the little fellow and his guardians 
will arrive,” said Mrs. Melrose, as she folded up the 
letter. “We must expect himsoon. James is a truly 
loving father, though a rather eccentric man.” 
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“T hope he will come soon.” said Maisie, character- 
istically. “Oh, mother!” she added, as a sudden 
thought struck her. “If Georgie isn’t really quite 
deaf, but only doesn’t understand English, perhaps 
Cecil will be able to talk to him—you said you thought 
he was foreign, you know—and then, perhaps, we 
shall find out who he is and all about him. Oh, I do 


ad 


hope Cecil will make haste and come ! 


CHAPTER III. 
“ MOTHER,” said Maisie, a few days later, “don’t you 
think I’ve got a lot of nice things ?” 

She was kneeling on the couch by the window, 
gazing up to where the tops of the aspen trees quivered 
with flakes of gold against the pale blue sky. and her 
large grey eyes were soft and deep with thought. 

“ Yes, dearie, I do.” her mother replied. 

“Well, I should like to give Him something,” said 
Maisie ; “really give Him something of my very own. 
And you know you said last night that if we gave 
anything to the Orphanage Bazaar, He would take it 
just the same as if we gave it straight to Him.” 

“That is the only way in which we can give any- 
thing to God, Maisie—by bestowing it upon His poor. 
But what have you, love, of your very own, that you 
feel you would like to part with?” 

Maisie coloured and smiled shyly. Her mother half 
expected to hear that some oft-read story-book, or 
almost superfluous doll or toy, would prove to be the 
extent of the little girl’s generosity. She was startled 
and even rebuked when Maisie whispered, with hung- 
down head and arms clasped round her mother’s neck 
—seeking sanction only for her sacrifice, and dream- 
ing nothing in her sweet whole-heartedness of winning 
praise— 

“Do, mother dear, do let me give Him Fluffie! I 
want to.” 

Fluffie, the new puppy, the dearest treasure the 
child possessed! How small. in Mrs. Melrose’s eyes, 
seemed her own big parcel of fancy things, though the 
fruit of many months’ labour and some self-sacrifice. 
Truly. the poorest as regards this world’s possessions 
have the blessed privilege of offering the most munifi- 
cent gifts at the feet of Him who looketh not on the 
outward appearance, but on the heart. 

At length the day of the bazaar arrived. Fluff’s 
basket, softly lined with crimson as a contrast to the 
puppy’s silky white beauty, was ready for him, and 
nothing more was needed but asmart bow for his neck. 

Mrs. Melrose searched her treasure-boxes, and pro- 
duced two kinds of ribbon, one a terra-cotta shade, the 
other a lovely forget-me-not blue. 

Maisie chose the latter without a moment's hesita- 
tion, as it suited Fluff’s complexion to a ¢. 

sut oh, mother, how scvnted it is!” she exclaimed ; 
“and what funny scent! I could smell it almost di- 
rectly you brought it into the room. What can it be?” 

“Tt is an Indian scent,” replied her mother. “TI 
don’t think it has any special name. It was made by 
a Hindu woman whom we knew in India, some years 
little Cecil Audley’s ayah, or Indian nurse, in 
fact. and I think it was from a special recipe of her 
own.” 
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“What a long, long time Cecil is coming here!” 
observed Maisie. (‘ Please, mother, tie it in a pretty 
bow while I hold Fluff.) Ido wish he would make 
haste. I want to take him to Mrs. Hawthorn’s, and 
see if he can get Georgie to talk. There now,” she 
concluded, ‘ doesn’t he look a darling pet?” 

The opening of the bazaar was a time of great 
excitement. There were hundreds of pretty things to 
be looked at on the many gaily decked stalls, but 
Maisie took up her station beside Fluff’s basket, 
being tempted away by neither concert nor “ wax- 
works,” the bran-tub nor the fishing-pond, in case he 
might feel lonely. 

By-and-by among the moving crowd she was de- 
lighted to recognise the faces of Mrs. Hawthorn and 
Georgie; the little boy was gazing about him with 
that peculiar, wistful, half-bewildered look which 
sometimes led his friends to wonder whether his 
mental capacities possessed their full power, though 
at other times his intelligence, notwithstanding his 
strange dumbness, seemed beyond a doubt. 

He smiled radiantly at Maisie, and pressed forward 
to reach her; for the two children had already be- 
come frequent playfellows and great friends. 

He at once began patting and stroking the puppy, 
and, after glancing up at Mrs. Hawthorn for per- 
mission, lifted it out of the basket into his arms. 

It was then, while Georgie nestled his cheek 
against the little creature’s warm soft head, as it lay 
upon his shoulder, that a strange look came over his 
face, and Mrs. Hawthorn, who was ever watching for 
signs of intellect in the mysterious little waif whom 
she had adopted into her motherly love, saw some- 
thing in his eyes which she had never seen there 
before—a sort of lighting up, as of an awakening 
consciousness that was joy. 

He looked up at her, his cheeks flushed and his lips 
moving. She bent eagerly towards him, but amid 
the buzz of conversation around her an indistinct 
whisper was all that she could catch. But Georgie 
had spoken, she was sure of that; and her hope and 
delight were great, for her anxiety that her foundling 
should prove able to talk was now as keen as though 
the child had been her very own. 

“T will buy your little dog, Maisie,” said Mrs. 
Hawthorn. “How much are they asking for it? 
Georgie would like it, I’m sure. I never saw him 
look so pleased before.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

THERE is no doubt that the departure of that frisky 
Maltese puppy left a blank in Maisie’s small world out 
of all proportion to the little creature’s actual size ; 
dolls were not to be named in the same breath with 
that cunning ball of living mischief, and Mrs. Floss 
herself, though a great pet, was dull and sedate in 
comparison. But Maisie never really regretted her 
gift ; she only said,a good many times during the first 
few days of loneliness, “I should think Georgie has 
a lot of fun with Fluff, shouldn’t you, mother?” and 
“I’m glad Mrs. Hawthorn bought Fluff instead of 
anybody else, because she will be sure to be kind to 
him, and he ‘ll make Georgie so happy.” 

“T am glad, too,” said Mrs, Melrose, “ for you will 
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be able to see the little thing sometimes, and know 
how it gets on.” 

But neither she nor anyone else could have 
guessed the important part which the purchase of 
Fluff was destined to take in solving the mystery of 
its new master’s life and history. 

A few days subsequent to the bazaar, Mrs. Haw- 
thorn called to see Mrs. Melrose, bringing Georgie 
with her. As this occurred during Maisie’s school- 
hours, the little girl missed the pleasure of being 
present at the extraordinary interview which ensued. 

“Mrs. Melrose,” said the visitor, plunging at once 
into the subject which was engrossing her thoughts, 
“T have come to you in the hope that you may be 
able to furnish the key to a riddle which has been 
puzzling my husband and myself for nearly a week. 
This little blue bow ”—withdrawing from her reti- 
cule the band and knot of ribbon which had adorned 
Fluff’s neck for the bazaar—* has acted like a charm 
on Georgie, and yet we cannot understand the 
secret of its influence.” 

“Indeed ! You surprise me,” replied Mrs. Melrose, 
taking the now soiled but still strongly scented loop 
of ribbon in herhand. ‘In what way has it acted?” 

“On three separate occasions—once at the bazaar, 
and twice since then—when Georgie has been fond- 
ling the puppy and had it near his face, he has seemed 
extraordinarily pleased, yet dreamily so, as though 
with happy recollections, and has attempted to 
articulate a word—always the same word, though 
incomprehensible to us. It has occurred to me— 
knowing the wonderful power of scent in recalling 
long-forgotten memories—that it must be this strange- 
smelling ribbon which has thus acted upon the 
child’s mind, and awakened some dormant remem- 
brance. What is this peculiar scent, Mrs. Melrose? I 
never came across anything exactly like it before.” 

“Tt is an Indian perfume, made by a native 
woman,” Mrs. Melrose replied. “Its strength and 
permanence—qualities much admired, I believe, by 
Orientals—have made it little short of a nuisance to 
me. Tulsyia herself and all her clothing perpetually 
smelt of it, and a little basket which she once gave 
to me affects everything it touches with the same 
odour. This ribbon was lying near the basket in a 
box of mine for some months, and the result will 


” 


last as long as the fabric does, 

“ May I ask you to repeat again the name you men- 
tioned just now?” asked Mrs. Hawthorn, with uncon- 
cealed eagerness : “the name of the Indian woman? ” 

~ Tulsyia.” 

“That is it, then!” cried Mrs. Hawthorn delicht- 
edly. “That is what Georgie has been trying to say. 
‘Tul ’— Tul ’—then ‘Tulsy’ he articulated quite 
plainly, but we could not make out what he meant.” 

“Is it possible?” exclaimed Mrs. Melrose, electrified 
in her turn by the startling discovery which, in her 
own mind, she had already made. ‘ Tulsyia was the 
ayah employed by a friend of ours in India for his 
motherless baby boy. She died several years ago, but 
can this be the child 2” 


Then. as if by a sudden inspiration, Mrs. Melrose 


drew the boy to her. and placing her lips close to the 
top of his head, she said, slowly and clearly— 
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“Cecil, my dear child, can you hear me?” 

Breathlessly Mrs. Hewthorn watched the child’s 
face. It was a sight to behold. The large. wistful 
dark eyes dilated and grew radiant; the cheeks 
flushed. and the breath came and went tremblingly 
across the parted lips. The boy seemed afraid to 
move lest he should break the spell. 

“Cecil!” he murmured, in a timid, questioning 
tone. “Cecil. Cecil Audley !” 

Then. ruaning to his adopted mother, he flung his 
arms round ler neck, laughing and crying at once 
with almost hysterical joy. 

cd * x * . * 

A few days later, another letter from Mr. Audley 
confirmed the little wanderer’s identity as his precious 
only child, and, by giving further particulars of 
Cecil’s state of health, explained much that to his 
new friends, had been a great puzzle. 

About two years previously, and shortly after the 
death of his dear Hindu nurse Tulsyia, little Cecil 
had suffered a severe fall, which, though his general 
health seemed in no way impaired, had rendered him 
almost totally deaf, and so affected his memory as to 
make him appear of weak intellect, and this, in con- 
junction with the great disinclination to speak which 
often accompanies deafness caused by accident, re- 
sulted in seeming dumbness. But when the child’s 
past had been so strangely recalled to him by means 
of the powerful but subtle sense of smell, with a re- 
awakening of his benumbed mind, and Mrs. Melrose’s 
discovery at the same time of a way to reach his 
hearing put him once more into communication with 
those about him, he was soon able to furnish a key to 
the mystery of his wanderings. 

In truth, Cecil had not really wandered at all, 
having been left on the bridge by his faithless guard- 
ians, with strict injunctions, conveyed by signs, not to 
leave that spot until they returned to fetch him. 
Months afterwards, when the dastardly traitors were 
brought to justice by the efforts of the police, the 
female prisoner, whose plausible manners had 
thoroughly deceived Mr. Audley, confessed that, being 
involved in pecuniary difficulties, and having even 
more serious reasons for not remaining in England, 
they had purposely lost the child who had been en- 
trusted to their care, in the hope that they might 
be able to go on for some time drawing for their own 
benefit, and without arousing suspicion, the hand- 
some quarterly cheque which Mr. Audley placed with 
his London bankers for Cecil's maintenance. 

The thankfulness of the father when he heard how 
marvellously this wicked plot had been overruled for 
the safety and happiness of his child, it would be 
impossible to describe. Cecil, from that time forward, 
during his father’s prolonged absence in foreign 
lands, and scarcely less after Mr. Audley’s return, 
was Mrs. Hawthorn’s dear adopted son—as great a 
joy and comfort to her as though he had been her 
own. Under skilful treatment his hearing was com- 
pletely restored, and years later he and his sweet 
wife Maisie often showed their children a faded 
but still odorous knot of pale blue ribbon, never 
weary of telling its strange story of God's watchful 


love and care. JENNIE CHAPPELL. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D., 








WHERE seems to be some apprehen- 
sion on the part of clergymen and 
others that our Public Schoo! boys 
do not receive a sufficient training 
in the elements of religious edu- 
cation. If that were indeed the 
fact, it would be a very grievous one ; 
for when, on Harrow Hill, or in the 
Eton playing-fields, or on the cricket- 
grounds of schools like Winchester, Marlborough, 
Clifton, Charterhouse, and others, we see our— 





“ Young barbarians all at play,” 


we see “the trustees of posterity”; those on 
whose courage and faithfulness it must depend— 
haply in days which may prove to be far more 
difficult than ours—to maintain the ancient 
honours of this famous and God-fearing people. 
Problems of every complexity, and decidedly 
formidable, are daily thickening around us: 


problems which for their solution will demand 
strong hands and faithful hearts. 
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SCHOOL BOY, 


- “God give us men! a time like 
oa this demands 
Great hearts, strong minds, true 
faith, and willing hands: 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill, 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy, 
Men who possess opinions, and a will, 
Men who have honour, men who will not lie!” 
It is to the Public Schools and Universities 
that we look for the evolution of such men, 
especially in the upper and middle classes. Much 
is being done for religious education throughout 
the schools of the country, and the children of 
the working classes have their own special need 
for an education which may save them from being 
hereafter 





“The crowd, wild hearts and feeble wings, 
Which every sophister can lime.” 

But in our Public Schools there are boys who, 
by the very conditions of their birth, are destined 
to hold the helm of State hereafter, and to guide 
the good ship through storms which may be more 
severe than any which we have experienced. The 
general education and the manly discipline of 
Public School life will materially help them ; but 
beyond and above this they need to know the 
teaching of that Holy Book which is the best 
of all “Statesmen’s Manuals,” and from which, 
even more than from the supremest secular 
literature of the world, they may best learn— 


“What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so, 
What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat.” 


And, quite apart from training in the wisest 
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and loltiest principles of government, they need 
to embrace those eternal verities on which the 
rules of personal conduct and character depend. 
Unless they have an education which, in addition 
to all its other qualities, can be truly called 
religious, they will be but ill prepared for the 
difficulties and struggles of private and, still more, 
of public life. 

But I rejoice to say that—from very consider- 
able knowledge of our Public Schools, of the boys 
in them, and of the masters who rule them—I can 
give to all anxious parents the assurance that, in 
all cases known to me, the religious training of 
most of our Public Schools is at once manly and 
thorough. 

It was not always so. All who have read 
Cowper’s “ Tirocinium,” which no doubt reflects 
his reminiscences of what Westminster Schovl 
had been in his day, will recall the dark picture 
he gives of the roughness and immorality of 
our schools in the last century. The testimony is 
deplorable, and in all probability is not ex- 
aggerated. ‘Take these lines :— 

“Would you your son should be a sot or dunce 

Lascivious, headstrong, or all these at once ; 

That in good time the stripling’s finish’d taste 

For loose expense and fashionable waste 

Should prove your ruin, and his own at last? 

Train him in public with a mob of boys, 

Childish in wisdom only and in noise, 

Else of a mannish growth, and five in ten 

In infidelity and lewdness men. 

There shall he learn, ere sixteen winters old, 

That authors are most useful pawn‘d or sold, 

That pedantry is all that schools impart, 

But taverns teach the knowledge of the heart. 

- * * * . * * 

Such youths of spirit, and that spirit too, 

Ye nurseries of our boys, we owe to you!” 

Cowper’s own deepest religious impressions 
began, as he tells us, in St. Margaret’s Church- 
yard. He was walking across the churchyard, as 
a boy at school, one evening in the dusk. A sexton 
was digging a grave in ground which, even then, 
was crammed with the remains of the dead. The 
man came across a skull, and bowled it along the 
pavement. It struck the nervous, melancholy lad 
on the foot, and awakened a crowd of solemn 
thoughts of which the impression remained with 
him till his death. 

It is strange to think that, even in living 
memory, the neglect of that instruction which was 
the most essential of all was nearly universal. A 
gentleman told me that even when he was a boy, 
at a school of which the head-master was a clergy- 
man, and to which many clergymen’s sons were 
sent, the so/e preparation for confirmation which 
he received was this :—The head-master sent for 
him, and said : 

“og ose . , 

So you wish to present yourself as one of the 
candidates for confirmation ?” 
“Yes, sir.” 





“Do you know your Catechism ?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

And he was confirmed accordingly ! 

In these days a pauper’s son in the most crowded 
London parish would receive more care and atten- 
tion than this before he was presented to a rite 
which has caused a decided bias for good in multi- 
tudes of youthful lives. “I was always glad that 
I received a religious education,” said Lord William 
Russell, as he stood on the scaffold : “for even 
when I forgot it most, it still hung about me, and 
gave me checks.” 

It is on record that an eminent schoolmaster 
actually discouraged his sixth-form boys from 
reading the Greek Testament. ‘“ You had better 
not,” he said ; “it is not the best Greek, and will 
injure the style of your Greek prose !” 

Here is the account which the late Archdeacon 
Drury gave of the religious teaching at Eton when 
he was a boy :— 

“That education, with all its ovations, was 
execrable—we will not shrink from the epithet— 
that omitted to sanctify its labours with religious 
instruction. That education was simply unprin- 
cipled that made the young brain a storehouse of 
the myths and obscenities of Paganism, and failed 
to qualify and counteract the monstrous false- 
hoods by a careful inculeation of the ‘truth as it 
is in Christ Jesus. That education was in one 
point of view—I mean as regards all eternal 
interests—thoroughly delusive and unsound, 
that punished the body, and made little effort to 
elevate the soul; that imposed obedience without 
supplying the motive ; that pretended to heal 
the waters of Jericho without the prophet’s salt. 
I remember the time past, when they thought to 
make us know the love of our Incarnate Saviour 
by construing a page of Grotius, or parsing the 
Greek verbs in a chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel ; 
when to be brought up at the feet of Gamaliel 
was to learn more about the great Diana of the 

Ephesians than about the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob; when no master sought 
any close personal intercourse with his pupil, or 
dealt with his immortal soul, or reminded him 
what a solemn vow, promise, and profession he 
had registered in his baptism, or guided him into 
any affectionate sympathy with the Church, or 
led nim into the green pastures of holiness. 
We kad no cheering chapel services. Drearily 
did we enter upon our powerless forms of godli- 
ness. No special sermons were preached to us; 
no stirring appeals made to our religious instruc- 
tion. The better things we had learnt at home, 
those ancient notions of right and wrong we 
had imbibed from our cradles, might soon have 
drifted away from us. ‘We had no place to flee 
unto. Without doubt the moral atmosphere 
was liserable. I care not dwell upon the embers 
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of those sins, which might have been raked out, 
but which, left to smoulder, and to sparkle, and 
to glow, by-and-by shot into active flame, and 
became a consuming fire.” 

We may say, not boastfully, but with sincere 
thankfulness, “ Vous avons changé tout cela.” 

1. In the first place, every considerable school— 
and even many second-rate schools in these days 
—has a chapel of its own; and many of these 
chapels are now in the highest degree attractive for 
their beauty, and for the delightful and natural 
heartiness of their services. ‘The ditference made 
to a school by a chapel of its own is immense. 

Some of my Harrow readers may recall the 
days —forty years ago—when the now famous 
School Chapel did not exist, but all the boys 
sat in the gallery of the parish church. The 
services were long and dreary. The three regu- 
lation services—Morning Prayers, Litany, and 
Communion Service—were, in the old wooden 
fashion, invariably piled one on the top of the 
other, utterly wearying the attention of youthful 
auditors, by the formalism of their long-drawn re- 
petitions. The vicar, a man of fine presence and 
sincere holiness, had in his day been a famous 
preacher ; but he was vicar for fifty years, and 
old age naturally brought with it decay of power. 
His sermons were at once too long for boys, and 
too little adapted for their peculiar needs. Ata 
given moment, when they thought that he had 
trespassed too much on their attention, they would 
all pull their watches out of their pockets, and 
shut them with a simultaneous and audible snap. 
If by chance, he used the fatal words “ And 
now,” they would all start up from their seats 
with alacrity and remain standing till the sermon 
was over. 

How immense was the gain when the beautiful 
school chapel was built! Every Sunday the boys 
took part in bright, healthy, hearty services, in 
which all the hymns were sung in unison, and in 
which the volume of sound of those youthful 
voices has touched the hearts of old men to 
happy tears. Every Sunday morning the boys 
were addressd by one of the clerical masters. 
These masters were, with scarcely an exception, 
men of refinement, of learning, with high Uni- 
versity distinction, who as masters of houses were 
intimately acquainted with the needs of the boys. 
with all their trials and all their temptations. 
On the Sunday evenings the head-master preached, 
and the published volumes of Dean Vaughan, of 
the Master of Trinity, of Dr. Welldon, will show 
how searching and how powerful was the spiritual 
exhortation which the lads received. Few boys 
who have passed through the ordinary school period 
have failed to hear sermons which stirred them 
to the innermost depths of their being, and which 
even to hour hairs they will never forget. If any 
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old Harrow boys read these pages they will recall 
sermons by Dean Vaughan, by Dr. Bradby, by 
Mr. Rendall, by dear old John Smith, which have 
exercised a permanent influence over their re- 
ligious life, and of which they have reminded me 
forty years after the sermons were delivered. 

It is to Dr. Arnold more than to any other man 
that we owe this element of immense improve- 
ment in the happy possibilities of Public School 
life. His schoo! sermons were the first of their 
kind. ‘Two well-known writers have described 
the memorable scene presented by the old bare, 
simple chapel of Rugby School in days gone by. 

“More worthy pens than mine,” says the author 
of “'Tom Brown's Schooldays,” “have described 
that scene. The oak pulpit standing out by 
itself above the school seats ; the tall, gallant form, 
the kindling eye, the voice now soft as the low 
notes of a flute, now clear and stirring as the call 
of the light-infantry bugle, of him who stood 
there Sunday after Sunday, witnessing and 
pleading for his Lord. The long line of young 
faces rising tier above tier down the whole length 
of the chapel, from the little boy who had just 
left his mother, to the young man who was going 
out next week into the world, rejoicing in his 
strength. It was a great and solemn sight. We 
felt we were listening to a man who was striving, 
heart and soul and strength, against whatever 
was mean and unmanly and unrighteous in our 
little world.” 

Dean Stanley gives the same testimony. 
Arnold was “concentrating all his faculties and 
feelings on one sole object: combating face to 
face the evil with which, directly or indirectly, 
he was elsewhere perpetually struggling.’ 

Those sermons of Dr. Arnold have 
parents of fruitful multitudes. 

But it must not be supposed that the only 
religious instruction given to the boys is by 
means of sermons. On the contrary, at almost all 
the best Public Schools they go through a careful 
and systematic training in knowledge both of the 
Old and the New Testament. At Harrow—and 
the same system has been adopted in Marlborough 
and, I believe, other schools—the Old Testa- 
ment history was divided into sections in such a 
way that any boy staying over the normal period 
of school life would be taken once or even twice 
through the whole epoch of the Old Dispensation. 
The lessons were given on Sunday afternoons, and 
were by no means perfunctory ; on the contrary, 
I believe that many of the masters prepared their 
lessons on this subject more carefully than any of 
their other lessons. There was a strong and ever- 
emulative desire to enlist the full and intelligent 
sympathy of the lads, who found these lessons 
to be among the most interesting in the entire 
week. There were Scripture prizes to stimulate 
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their efforts, and there were searching examina- 
tious to test their diligence and attention. A 
distinguished clergyman has told me that in 
dealing with masses of men he constantly recalls 
and uses the methods and the information which 
he learnt from Scripture lessons at Marlborough 
College. 

At some schools, besides the lesson from three to 
four o'clock on Sundays, there was also a half-hour’s 
lesson before evening chapel. I remember how I 
once utilised the half-hour, quite forty years ago, 
to impart to a form of boys, not older than fifteen 
or sixteen, the plain Scriptural teaching about the 
nature of Christ, and how in four general Councils 
at Nice, Ephesus, Constantinople, and Chalcedon, 
the Catholic verity was summed up against the 
four heresies of Arius, Apollinarius, Nestorius, 
and Eutyches, in the four great words, ands, 
TeAews, adiaperws, acvyxvtws—Christ truly God, 
perfectly man, indivisibly Ged-man, distinctly 
God and man. It might have been supposed, and 
I myself should have supposed & priori, that such 
a lesson would be above the apprehension of boys, 
and would prove to be profoundly dull and un- 
profitable to them. So far, however, was this 
from being the case—and it need not be said that 
much depends on the way in which a thing is put— 
that to my great surprise, the whole large class of 
boys, some of them far from intellectual, were 
profoundly and unusually interested. 

The Sunday evenings were utilised in prepara- 
tions for the lesson in the Greek Testament, and 
also, very frequently, in answering a paper of 
Scripture questions, which led the boys to make 
free use of such standard books as Smith’s “ Die- 
tionary of the Bible,” and also (as was freely 
allowed) to consult their masters as to sources 
of information. The Greek ‘Testament lessons 
furnished an opportunity for making the boys 
thoroughly acquainted with the Gospel history. 
In the higher forms an Epistle of St. Paul was 
usually studied ; and when [ mention that at 
Harrow, for instance, the boys had the inestimable 
advantage of such teaching as that which we may 
find in Dean Vaughan’s edition of the Epistle to 
the Romans, and of the Bishop of Durham’s edition 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews—for the Bishop of 
Durham was then.an assistant master at Harrow 
school—it may be imagined that their instruction 
was of the very highest quality. At least two of 
those sixth-form boys at Harrow, as well as two 
of my own pupils at Marlborough, now sit on the 
Episcopal Bench. 

Still more close, personal, and spiritually valu- 
able was the preparation for confirmation. So far 
from being perfunctory, it was of the most 
thorough character. For six or seven weeks 
beforehand the candidates were addressed on 
Saturday evening by the head-master in the chapel, 
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and were taken in special classes by their own 
tutor or house-master, who knew them intimately. 
At the close of this series of careful instruction, 
every boy was individually seen and exhorted 
both by the head-master and the tutor. 

I have seen many and many an instance—in my 
own experience as an assistant master, as a head- 
master, and as a parochial clergyman—of the in- 
estimable blessing which the Church of England 
has provided for her children in the rite of Con- 
firmation ; and analogous opportunities are offered 
by nearly every Nonconformist community. Its 
result is often immediately traceable in a marked, 
yet perfectly natural, increase in seriousness of life. 
Opportunities are furnished for advice which may 
be of priceless value. Even when the candidate 
does not seem to have made any adequate response 
to the appeals addressed to him, even when he fails 
to become a regular communicant, I feel sure that 
the effects for good upon his character are still, and 
for years, perceptible. The instances are not a 
few in which confirmation proved to be a turning- 
point for life. It stands at a marked parting of the 
ways, and leads many a youth to eschew evil and do 
good, to turn to the right and go straight onwards. 

When [ think how many strong workers, how 
many noble characters the Public Schools send 
forth, there seems to be every reason to thank 
God and take courage. In every branch of life— 
political and social—we find some of the most 
faithful toilers in the heat and burden of the 


day among the alumni of our great schools. And 
the effect of the good influence of these “ semin- 


aries of sound learning and religious education” 
is everywhere observable. To revert fora moment 
to what I know best—the good results produced 
at the school of which, for six too-short years, I 
had the honour to be Head-master, I see many of 
my old pupils who are now, in an eminent degree, 
“ profitable members of the Church and Common- 
wealth,” even as I know that, hereafter, they will 
be “partakers of the immortal glories of the 
Resurrection.” Among the many fields of mis- 
sionary activity at home and abroad there are 
perhaps but few which are producing more hopeful 
results than the Universities Mission at Delhi, 
and the Oxford House at Bethnal Green. Am I 
guilty of unreasonable satisfaction if I mention, 
with humble thankfulness, that the head of the 
University Settlement at Delhi, and the head of 
the Oxford House, were less than twenty years ago 
pupils in my sixth form at Marlborough College ? 

[have no doubt at all that every master who 
has faithfully tried to do his duty can point to 
results which equally tend to cheer the heart, and 
to prove that, if Paul plants and Apollos waters, 
God will give abundant increase to the efforts 
now everywhere devoted to the religious training 
of the Public School boy. 











A SILLY CREATURE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BROKEN WILL,” “A HARD MASTER,” ETC. ETC. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER III. 


NCLE TIMOTHY drove 
with Janie to Beck- 
field. Her parting 
with Cordelia had 
been of the coldest; 
they had come to the 
conclusion that the 
common household at 
Camden Town was to 
be no more. Aunt 
Augusta kept out of 
sight. Cicero arched 
his back. and glared 
at her with gleaming 
eyes. 

Janie felt as if she 

had been taken by the 

shoulders and turned out, and though she was not 

sorry to leave Hickory Heath, yet she smarted withal 
at the manner of her leaving. 

Sorry as he was at her going, Uncle Timothy was 
brighter and gayer than she had yet seen him. He 
seemed to have determined on some resolution which 
was giving him great secret satisfaction. 

He waited on the platform till the train started ; he 
told her he was going to see somebody in Beckfield 
while the horses rested. 

Janie had also come to a resolution which was 
giving her great secret satisfaction, but she could not 
speak of it till she had consulted Anthony. 

They laughed back at each other as the train 
steamed off. 

“T shall soon see you again,” were Janie’s last 
words as she leaned out of the window. 

Now, what would Anthony and Stephen say? Cor- 
delia’s letter would arrive before she would. 

Whatever beauties Camden Town might have pos- 
sessed were shrouded by a drizzling rain that was 
dispersing a thick fog. 

As soon as Janie got to the house she went to the 
“workshop,” as the study was called. She thought 
she should find Anthony there. She was right; and 
Stephen was also there, with Cordelia’s letter open in 
his hand. 

Anthony jumped up and embraced her. Stephen 
said coldly, stroking his beard, “ How are you?” 

She knew at once they were not surprised to see 
her, although she had not apprised them of her com- 
ing; and she saw she would have to defend herself 
against Cordelia’s letter. 

They gave it her to read. There was nothing un- 
true in it. 

“T wish you had been there, that’s all I can say,” 
said Janie. “I never thought Cordelia could have 
hardened herself like that. I should have thought 
she would have been the first to——” 

“That’s what it is,” interrupted Stephen angrily ; 
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“you insinuate I—don’t—know—what against her by 
your behaviour. She’s quite right; you can’t go into 
people’s houses and tell them how they ought to live, 
Aunt Augusta didn’t lock Uncle Timothy up and 
starve him—she didn’t beat him with a stick—she 
didn’*t——” 

“My dear Stephen,” she interrupted calmly, in her 
turn, “ we all do as we like. I know one thing—the 
money’s at the bottom of the whole affair.” 

“Very much so; and likely to remain there. I’m 
glad you can sneer at such a fortune. I don’t think 
you ‘ve much chance of any of it now; Aunt Augusta 
wouldn't leave anything to ‘a silly creature.’ And I 
suppose you’ve ruined Cordelia’s chance too, so you 
can be content.” 

“T should think Cordelia would have everything.” 

“She deserves whatever she gets. She’s to bear the 
brunt of everything, of course. Now, Aunt Augusta 
insists that she stays a few weeks longer. I‘ve made 
up my mind it shall be a very few weeks—I want her 
back. The poor girl will have a fine time of it, too— 
all alone at Aunt Augusta's beck and call. But, as 
she says, a fortune’s a fortune ; and you’ve deserted 
us and broken faith, and all that.” 

“What do you say, Anthony?” asked Janie. An- 
thony took off his blue spectacles. “ Oh! Tony, what 
do you say?” 

“Perhaps, my love, you may have taken an exag- 
gerated view, and—and—I know Aunt Augusta is a 
teaser, and your patience wouldn’t hold out, perhaps 
—and you didn’t mean to desert the cause—but well, 
it can’t be helped ; we shan’t have any of the money, 
and you said we should ; and—it’s a pity, it’s a pity. 
It would have been such a thing to look forward to— 
but now ”? 

He dropped into his chair and put on his spectacles 
with shaking fingers. ° 

“So that’s what you say?” said Janie, in a choking 
voice ; “and there was something I wanted to ask 
you—but I can’t now. Don't let them bring me any- 
thing to eat; I’m going to see the children. I can’t 
eat—I’m not hungry.” 

She went out of the workshop, but she didn’t go to 
see the children ; she felt too miserable. She left her 
hat and coat in the hall, and went into the little 
drawing-room. It was only lighted by the flicker from 
the gas-lamp in the street outside, showing through 
the drawn white blind. It was very cheerless; it 
suited her mood. She found her way to the couch, 
and lay there quite still, with her face to the wall. 

In about half an hour somebody else pushed among 
the chairs and found his way to the couch. It was 
Anthony. 

“Janie, love, I thought I heard you come in here— 
you mustn’t sit by yourself in the cold. It’s all 
right. I’ve been thinking it over, and I've told 
Stephen, I know whatever you did must have been 
the right thing.” She sat up, and he sat beside her 
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and put his arm round her waist. ‘As you say, we 
weren't there, so we can’t judge. I know you to be 
the bravest of little women, and you are patient, 
and——” She dropped her head on his shoulder 
with agasp of delight. ‘“That’s right,” he continued ; 
“you and I mustn't be at loggerheads ; I couldn’t 
stand it. What were you going to ask me?” 

“T want you to let me ask Uncle Timothy to live 
with us. It‘ll be no extra expense, because I can 
give a few lessons; and Aunt Augusta, if you re- 
member, said he had enough for his personal wants ; 
and I’ll do without nurse; I really can now. The 
children aren't babies any more ; I can see to them.” 

* No talk of lessons, please ; I’1l manage somehow. 
Ask him whenever you like.” 

She put her arms round his neck. 

“Thanks so much, I’d like him to finish his days 
in peace.” 

Then they went up-stairs hand in hand, and looked 
at their sleeping children. 

The next day Janie was up betimes, and off and 
away to Hickory Heath. She would not go into the 
house ; and as she did not know when she should get 
to see Uncle Timothy, she discharged the fly from 
Beckfield, and had her lunch at the littie inn at the 
village. 

Then she strolled towards the house. She first 
thought she would send a note in; then she remem- 
bered he generally walked round the pond about this 
time. She crossed the heath, and went through a 
private gateway. 

It was a large pond, with a thick border of rushes, 


“ Looked at their sleeping children.” 
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and with a broad gravel path beyond running round, 
like an outer edge. 

Uncle Timothy was in the path alone; his hands 
were thrust into his pockets. She thought she had 
never seen him so forlorn. 

The day had not been bright at its birth, and now 
there was a chill dulness that hung over the whole 
scene. 

He heard her step. 

“Ah! it’s you—you said I should see you soon 
again.” 

His voice had a sad ring in it ; she had never seen 
his face so pale, his mouth so haggard, his eyes so 
despairing. 

“Come here, Janie, come here. I’ve got some- 
thing toshow you. You'll be very sorry—I’m grieved 
—so grieved—oh ! so grieved. Look!” 

He drew his hands from his pockets. In each hand 
was a piece of wood ; he fitted the pieces together, and 
raised his face sadly to hers. 

She started back—for she saw his flute ! 

“Yes, look! She hacked it in halves—cruelly 
hacked it, Janie. She said I was anold fool to play it 
any more—she hated to hear me. I didn’t know what 
she had done, you know. I went to the case this 
morning. my dear, and there it was like you see it. 
Ah! it’s such an old friend, too—I’ve had it since I 
was a boy. I don’t know what I shall do—I—I y 





His head dropped on his breast—one tear fell, two 
tears fell. 

He lifted his head. 

“You mustn’t stop me this time.” 
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And so he wept silently. 
She could find no words to speak to him—she could 
have wept with him. 

The leaden sky grew heavier, a mournful wind 
swept through the rushes and stirred the pond’s 
smooth surface. 

Janie stepped up close to him. 

“Uncle Timothy.” she said, “I’ve come to Hickory 
Heath to ask you to do me—to do Anthony and me— 
a great, great favour. I want you to come and live 
with us’”—she caught his hands and held them to 
her—“always, always. We're not rich— we're 
more poor than rich, I suppose— but we can give you 
every comfort, and we'll try and make up to you in 
love for all these luxuries. Come, do us this great 
favour.” 

The tears dried on his cheeks, his lips trembled, he 
flushed with pleasure. 

“You will come?” 

“No,” he said; but all the sadness was gone from 
his voice. * I can’t come—but I thank you; and how 
much, you, who know my desolate heart, can imagine. 
I thank you.” 

He stopped; the wind dropped, the clouds broke 
apart. 

“That’s how you’ve come to me Janie,” he said, 
pointing to the sudden sunlight that streamed across 
the pond. “But I can’t go with you; no, I can't. 
Wait, let me tell you—I wonder if you ‘ll understand.” 
Again he stopped. “ When I was young I loved as 
you love ; death took her from me, so that was ended. 
I think most things ended with me then. When my 
father died I went to Australia. Augusta wasn’t easy 
to live with, even then, and I thought I’d see the 
world. Afterwards she asked me to come back ; and I 
did. You're surprised I’ve been with her all these 
years—but she wasn’t always so bad. And, you 
know, I’m her only true friend; that’s why I’ve 
stayed with her. She has no friends ; she buys people, 
that’s all. I see now it’s not fit she should have 
wealth.” 

“Uncle Timothy, did you know that I came to be 
bought too?” 

“Hush! that was different ; she told me all about 
it before she asked you. You've ruined yourself now 
with her, you know.” 

She smiled. 

“Never you mind. Come and live with Tony and 
me. and the children. I’m going to see after the 
children myself, so I don’t want a nurse any more ; 
you ll be no extra expense. Come to us, dear Uncle 
Timothy.” 

“No, no; I can’t, I can’t. Now, I wonder if you'll 
understand; I'd like you to.” 

His glance wandered all around him. 

“Janie, when you get to my age, you may have 
outlived all whom you hold dear, as I have. That 
moment often comes to old age. And then our 
affections sometimes fasten on to things, not people. 
I love you—believe me, my child, I love you—but you 
have nothing to do with the long past. All that is 
left to me of it is here. These willows, those elms, 
the pond, the heath, the hedges, the house, my own 
room : all these things speak to me of my youth, of 
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that long, long—ago. I know them, and they know 
me so well. Much as I love you, I can’t go with you; 
i can’t leave them ;” again his glance wandered from 
side to side. ‘I want to die at Hickory Heath.” 

A deep stillness followed, and then— 

“T understand,” said Janie softly. 

He looked at her. “But your kindness,” he said in 
mellow tones—and his whole being was transformed— 
“your kindness has done for me what none of these 
things could do. Have no fear for me, my dear. Go 
back to your husband and your children ; be satisfied 
—you have made me very happy.” 

He rested the hand that held the broken flute upon 
her shoulder, and with the other he raised his hat, 
and stood with bared head as if she had erected some 
edifice of holiness about him. 

“Go,” he said ; * you have made me very happy.” 

She watched him. 

She had no fear for him; she was satisfied. There 
was no mistaking this glory that lit his features with 
this marvellous radiance. She saw he had travelled 
into a land few mortals ever enter, and she knew it 
was she who had opened the magic gates to him. 

She touched with her lips the delicate shrivelled 
hand that lay upon her shoulder, and then she turned 
and fled. 

A spirit of elation bore her along ; she would have 
said that feet did not carry her—that wings uplifted 
her. 

The six miles’ walk to Beckfield was as nothing, 
the hour’s waiting at the cold station was as nothing, 
the tiring journey through the dark to London was 
as nothing—the vision of Uncle Timothy as she had 
left him on the gravel path was always before her. 

During the next few weeks Cordelia wrote very 
often to Stephen, who mostly read her letters out. 
They were always in the same strain; she would be 
so pleased when he should fetch her; she wouldn't 
forgive Janie for leaving her to tackle Aunt Augusta 
alone. Aunt Augusta was a terrible trial; she had 
made her will, though, at last, and had left everything 
to her, and had made her promise to give nothing to 
Janie. And in all her letters she said how wonder- 
fully well Uncle Timothy looked; he had such a 
colour, and his eyes were so bright; he kept to him- 
self altogether, even had his meals by himself in the 
breakfast-parlour—he lived in a world of his own. 

The time passed ; in two or three days Stephen was 
to fetch Cordelia. 

But in those two or three days something happened. 

One morning Timothy Westlake did not come down 
to his breakfast. So Mrs. Jackson went into his 
room. He was still in bed. She leaned over him and 
listened; then she ran and fetched ‘Augusta and 
Cordelia Westlake. 

They all stood round the bed and looked at him. 
He lay dead. with a beautiful smile on his lips. 

Augusta Westlake became white as stone. 

“Everybody goes,” she said hoarsely—* everybody 
goes. But I have you, Cordelia.” 

Cordelia looked at her and then at that other figure 
lying so still. Her eyes were riveted on the peaceful 
face resting on the pillows. 

“Cordelia!” said Aunt Augusta. 
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But Cordelia thrust her from her, and fell on her 
knees by the bedside. 

“Oh! why wasn't I kind to him?” she sobbed— 
“why wasn’t I kind to him like Janie was?” 

* * * * * * 

The funeral was well attended. Timothy Westlake 
was much respected by rich and poor; there was 
quite a crowd of his old pensioners. 

Later in the day the Westlakes were assembled 
in the breakfast-parlour of Hickory Heath, by request 
of Mr. Cardew, the biggest solicitor in Beckfield. 

“My late client, Mr. Timothy Westlake,” he said, 
“wished me to make known the contents of his will 
as soon as possible after the sad occurrence.” 

“His will!” cried Augusta Westlake, rising from 
her deep chair. ‘He made no will.” 

“Pardon me, madam,” said Mr. Cardew coldly: 
“here it is. It’s very simple. He made it, Mrs. 
Westlake,” turning to Janie, “the day he saw you off 
at Beckfield station some weeks ago. He came to my 
office after he left you.” 

“Read it,” said Augusta Westlake imperiously. 

“ Be seated, madam.” 

“T prefer to stand.” 

“T have a short preface to make before reading the 
will,” said Mr. Cardew. “Mr. Westlake died a rich 
man—he has left over a hundred thousand pounds. 
I know—with the exception of Miss Westlake—you 
are all very much surprised. I was surprised myself, 
when he called on me, and told me of his excellent 
circumstances. I, like everybody else, had always 
understood he had lost all his money in Australia. 
There are two or three facts I must mention to make 
matters quite clear.” He coughed. “This house, 
Hickory Heath, belonged to him at his father’s death, 
but he allowed his sister to retain the reins of govern- 
ment. Everybody thought Hickory Heath belonged 
to her; she spread this impression. And she soon 
showed Mr. Westlake —well, well!” He sighed. ‘He 
wasn’t an old man then, so he made up his mind to 
travel. After some time it wasn’t he who lost his 
money ; it was this lady who lost hers in speculation. 
—Madam, we are only in very close family conclave, 
and I am only repeating what Mr. Westlake asked me 
to repeat. You then wrote and asked your brother to 
return—he did; and with the exception of what he 
gave away in charity, he allowed you full use of his 
large income. You never thought he would make a 
will; if he hadn't, you would have inherited every- 
thing. But a time came when he did not think you 
had a right to be possessed of wealth, and there were 
other hands that he wished to trust his to. He came 
to this conclusion a few weeks ago.” 

Augusta Westlake was rigid; she was terrible to 
look at. “No more palaver; read the will!” she 
shrieked. 

Mr. Cardew read the will—it was very short and 
very simple. 

Hickory Heath was to be sold. The furniture and 
live-stock, with the sum of one thousand pounds, were 
to belong to Augusta Westlake ; she was also to receive 
an income of seven pounds a week for life. Janie 
Westlake was the sole residuary legatee. 

Cordelia was stunned. So the wealth for which 
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she had silenced her better nature would never be 
hers ! 

“It’s as it should be,” she said to Stephen, as if he 
must have guessed her thoughts. “Take me away.” 

“It’s no use contesting the will,” said Mr. Cardew— 
for there was a fierce eager light in Augusta West- 
lake's eyes. ‘Too many people know now what that 
poor, gentle, kind man suffered.” 

She scowled heavily and pointed to the door. 

They left her. They felt they could not stay under 
the same roof as this angry spirit. 

As they crossed the heath, Mr. Cardew walked 
ahead with Janie. He told her how Timothy West- 
lake had silenced his sister so that she dared not 
annoy him further ; that he had threatened she should 
leave Hickory Heath. And he wished Hickory Heath 
to be sold, as he did not think Janie would care to 
live there, to appear to have ousted her aunt. 

“He was at my office the day before he died,” said 
Mr. Cardew. ‘I suppose he thought the end was near 
—heart, you know. I begged him to let me send for 
you, but he said, * No, no; but tell her she has made 
me very happy.’” 

They neither of them spoke again as they walked 
along. 

Strange to say, Cordelia was not envious of Janie. 

“T shall give you half,” said Janie. 

“T shall take nothing,” said Cordelia. “He meant 
me to have nothing, and he was right. What a 
horror I was! I used to hate myself. I got uglier 
and uglier every day. Shall I ever be nice-looking 
again? Shall I ever forgive myself?” 

“You didn’t think,” said Janie consolingly : “ that 
was all.” 

“T thought too much. you mean. Stephen has had 
a very good offer to lecture in America. He’s going 
there; he’ll get the large audiences that he loves. 
And Chrissie and I are going with him. I don’t 
know how long we shall be away.” 

The Westlakes stopped at the inn for a week ; there 
were many things Janie had to see to. And she 
looked up all Uncle Timothy's pensioners, and told 
them they were her pensioners now. 

Miss Westlake was informed that she had no need 
to hurry out of Hickory Heath; but after the funeral 
she at once took a little place the other side of 
Beckfield, and sent as much of the furniture as she 
required there. Within forty-eight hours she had sold 
and cleared out what was left, haé sold every head of 
cattle, and had discharged all the servan.s, except 
Jackson and Mrs. Jackson. 

Augusta Westlake chose night-time for her final 
exit from the home where she had reigned with such 
entire sovereignty, to the which sno had no title, for 
so many years. 

She told Jackson and Mrs. Jackson to wait for her 
in the kitchen. Some curtains and draperies were 
still hanging, and there were piles of rubbish on the 
floors ; otherwise, all the rooms were empty. She went 
from one to the other with Cicero at her heels. 

The Jacksons waited a long while, and suddenly 
they looked into each other’s panic-stricken faces. 

They rushed to the door ; it was burst open by Miss 
Westlake. 
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“Don’t you smell the smoke?” she cried. ‘“ Be 
quick—this way, through the hall; there’s plenty of 
time. Take Cicero.” 

They followed her out on to:the open heath. 

The March wind was blowing. Crackle, crackle, 
crackle! the flames leaped high. Hickory Heath was 
in sore distress. 

And Augusta Westlake stood with folded arms 
regarding her handiwork. 

The tongues of flames seemed to call for help; but 
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out of sight. Nobody stopped her. And so she went 
the way all tyrants go in the end—she passed into the 
darkness unloved and alone ! 

Janie sold the land round about, but she never had 
Hickory Heath rebuilt—it is a ruin, like Augusta 
Westlake’s pride and power. 

Stephen, Cordelia, and Chrissie went to America. 

* * * * * 

It is Janie’s last night at Camden Town; the next 

day she and An‘hony, and the little boys, are to start 
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“The humming murmur of this great London reaches her.” 


the people from the village came too late, the young 
Westlakes came too late, the engines from Beckfield 
came too late—nothing could save Hickory Heath ! 

And amidst the hurrying and skurrying, and call- 
ing and shouting, the destroyer looked on smilingly 
at all the’ futile efforts that were made. If she did 
not live at Hickory Heath, no one else should. But it 
was her last mighty stroke. 

Midnight rang out from the old church tower. 

Then Jackson and Mrs. Jackson, with Cicero, drove 
off slowly at their mistress’s bidding. 

“You go on.” she said. ‘I’m coming.” 

The wind blew more fiercely, but the flames sank 
lower and lower. Then Miss Westlake wrapped her 
cloak round her, and walked away with long strides 





for Italy. for Spain—for whithersoever their fancy 
leads them. 

Janie goes into one of the upstairs rooms ; she opens 
the window, and sits by herself in the dusk. The 
dusk deepens. the stars show, the gentle breath of 
spring is in the air. She sinks on her knees; her 
cheek rests on her hands lying on the window- 
sill; the humming murmur of this great London 
reaches her in its sonorous tones. And in the 
murmur she thinks she traces sighs, and weeping, 
and moaning, and groaning, and all the pitiful tell- 
tale sounds of miserable want. 

Her pulse quickens—ease and comfort are to be for 
her and hers in this work-a-day world! She despise 
her wealth—she who has known the struggle for 
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living in all its sharpness—she loves her wealth, she 
venerates her great good-fortune. Then she looks 
into the future—she sees her cultured mind revelling 
at the feast that wide travel spreads, she sees her 
generous heart rejoicing in the bounties it wil! 
shower. She is grateful—how grateful ! 

And then She looks up to the star-speckled 
skies ; her lips tremble, a warmth, a glow comes to her, 
for she is thinking of Uncle Timothy! She sees him 
as she last saw him, in that ecstasy of bliss which he 
owed to her. ‘ You have made me very happy,” were 
his words, and he had sent those words as a messave 
to her as he tottered to the grave. And he was found 
dead, with a smile on his lips! She perhaps had 
brought that smile. 
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Ah! she was very glad. After all, she prized the 
thought of what she had been to Uncle Timothy far, 
far more than the riches he had given her, and which 
she, having shaken hands with poverty, could value 
at their true worth. She would not have parted with 
that thought for all the gold the earth could yield. 
No one would believe her; but it was true, neverthe- 
less. Well, well, she supposed she was a silly creature ! 


Yes, she was a silly creature. But, thank God! 
there are some such silly creatures. “Thank God ! there 
are some people who in their walk through life will 
turn from a road that leads to worldly aggrandise- 
ment for the sake of dealing helpful sympathy to 
some poor crushed soul who needs it. 


SSS oe SS 


AN IDEAL MISTRESS AND MAITD. 


BY THE REV. E. J. HARDY, M.A., AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED,” “THE FIVE 
TALENTS OF WOMAN,” ETC. ETC. 





is notorious that 
whenever two or 
three ordinary mis- 
tresses of servants 
meet together, the 
conversation very 
soon turns to the 
delinquencies and 
degeneracy of do- 
mestics. The liter- 
ature of their day 
tells us that our 
grandmothers and 
Gi great-grandmothers 
— ’ complained in ex- 
actly the same way. 
When Lutker’s wife told the reformer about the 
indocility and untrustworthiness of her servants, 
he said, “ A faithful and good servant is a real 
Godsend, but truly, ‘ts a rare bird in the land.” 
Good servants have always been scarce, just 
because there has never been an abundant supply 
of good mistresses. It is often advocated that 
training schools should be established as a remedy 
to meet the domestic difficulty, but improvement 
must begin at the head. If we are to have train- 
ing schools for domestic servants, the servants 
may very well say .that there ought to be a 
training school for mistresses. ‘To ruJe well is 
even more difficult than to serve wel!. Ladies 
begin housekeeping without having given the 
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least attention to the art of managing servants.! 
sing 


As parents spoil their children and wonder at the 
results, so do mistresses their servants. At one 
time they provoke them about trifles, at other 
times they allow them to do as they like. Now 
they treat them with extreme coldness, on other 





occasions undue familiarity is permitted. In a 
word, they forget that servants are not automata, 
but human beings with the same sort of feelings 
as their mistresses. 

The too common fault of both mistresses and 
maids is that they think of the relationship 
between them as being only one of wage-givers 
and wage-receivers. ‘The servant's difficulty would 
be much lessened if more mistresses were like one 
known to the writer. Lately she said to him, “I 
treat iy maids as sisters. One of them has been 
with me fourteen years and another twelve. They 
know all about me and study my interests, and I 
try to do the same for them. During domestic 
emergencies I am surprised at the amount of 
trouble they take, uncomplainingly, to serve us. 
When they were ill they have frequently concealed 
the fact, lest I should be inconvenienced. How 
could I help considering them my best friends ?” 

A good servant is almost literally worth her 
weight in gold. Another friend of the writer who 
keeps a school had a cheap cook—if a wasteful one 
can be called cheap. He got rid of her and engaged 
a better one, with the result that his butcher’s and 
grocer’s bills are five pounds a month less than 
they were. 

Servants see into the recesses of families, and 
learn all their secrets. If mistresses have false 
hair, false teeth, false complexions, false religion, 
they know all about it, and they are generally 
honourable enough to keep the knowledge to 
themselves. The value of this sort of service can 
hardly be estimated. 

Nor are the wages-which servants get from mis- 
tresses always the best part of their remuneration. 
Of more value very often are the advice, training, 
and friendship which they receive. 
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The celebrated Lord Chesterfield left, by his will, 
legacies to all his servants, calling them “his un- 
fortunate friends, equal by birth, but only inferior 
by fortune.” This nobleman was unlike those 
vulgarians who think that good manners are wasted 
upon servants. “I am more upon my guard as to 
my behaviour to my servants, and to others who 
are called my inferiors, than I am towards my 
equals, for fear of being suspected of that mean 
and ungenerous sentiment of desiring to make 
others feel that difference which fortune has, 
perhaps too undeservedly, made between us.” 
Another reason why we should be particularly 
polite to servants is that in this way we teach 
them good manners. 

There is nothing more keenly appreciated by serv- 
ants than that evenness of temper which respects 
itself at the same time that it respects others. A 
lady visited a dying servant who had lived with 
her for thirty years. “ How are you to-day, Mary?” 
—“Ts that you, .y darling mistress?” replied the 
old woman ; adding, ac she looked at her, “Oh, 
yes! it is you,my kind, my mannerly mistress.” 

Part of Miss Harriet Martineau’s ideal of hap- 
piness was to have young servants whom she 
might train and attach to herself. At the time 
of the Crimean war, when settled in a house of 
her own, she was in the habit of calling her 
maids in the evening, and pointing out to them 
on the map the operations of the campaign ; for 
she thought that young Englishwomen should 
take an intelligent interest in the doings of their 
country. Mrs. Carlyle was another mother-mis- 
tress to her servants, though her letters have 
made the world acquainted with the incessant 
contests which she was obliged to wage with “mu- 
tinous maids-of-all-work,” as Carlyle called them. 

Ideal mistresses encourage the confidence of 
their maids. They talk to them about parents, 
and brothers and sisters, not forgetting the young 
men to whom they have given their hearts. 
And when these young men are respectable and 
mean marriage, they will, remembering that they 
themselves were once young and that they have 
daughters of their own, arrange that the lovers 
may have sometimes a better meeting-place 
than the streets. “Followers” need not be so 
much dreaded when they are those who have 
a right to follow, so to speak. In reference to 
them, mistresses might say to their servants, 
“When we stay in a lady’s house, we cannot ask 
visitors without an invitation from our hostess, 
and we wish you to observe the same courtesy 
towards us.” In these and other ways ideal 
mistresses, instead of talking much about keeping 
servants in their place, try to put themselves in 
their place, that they may understand them. All 
this they can do without in the least lessening 
their authority, which would be a bad thing for 
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the servants themselves as well as for the other 
members of the household. 

Mistresses spoil their maids from fear oftener 
than from regard. They put up with badly done 
work and pass over many faults because they 
do not like the sulky looks and impertinent 
reply with which a rebuke is received. Other 
mistresses spoil their maids from carelessness. 
They make dishonesty easy by leaving things 
about, or they are careless about truth. 

Mistresses should give their orders in a polite 
but firm manner, like one accustomed to be 
obeyed. It simplifies matters to make a maid 
understand that she must either give in or go 
out. When fault has to be found, let it be done 
sharply and once for all, but nagging—which 
means going back upon a fault over and over again, 
and worrying it as a cat does a mouse—this is 
dispiriting and intolerable. The moment a servant 
begins to think that she is necessary she should be 
dismissed. An ideal mistress dogs not suspect her 
maids. If she suspects anyone, she will not keep 
her, and if she keep her she will not suspect her. 
A little judicious praise is a wonderful incentive. 
“‘ My master is all very well,” said the dog, “ but I 
wish that he had a tail to wag when he is pleased.” 

It isa great pity that the honourable position 
of a maidservant should be scorned by so many 
girls. They prefer to be shop assistants with 
terribly long hours, or governesses, even though 
they can teach nothing. The greater liberty 
which factory “hands” are supposed to have 
makes this work seem more attractive, but it 
cannot fail to injure womanly nature by separat- 
ing from domestic life. 

How can a good servant be anything else than 
honourable? We know who it was that said, “I 
am among you as one that serveth.” Think of 
the view of the work of servants which was taken 
by St. Paul. He concludes the advice which he 
gives to them in his letter to the Colossians with 
these words: “Ye serve the Lord Christ.” The 
sympathy of the Apostle went into kitchens, 
nurseries, dining-rooms, refreshment-bars, and 
said to the servants employed in these places: 
“ Your work is full of difficulties and temptations, 
but cheer up, for there is One with you who can 
lessen your difficulties and strengthen you in the 
midst of temptations. Only do your work 
heartily, as unto the Lord and not unto man; 
knowing that from the Lord ye shall receive the 
reward of the inheritance ; for ye serve the Lord 
Christ.” 

The servant who lets this consideration influence 
her gives willing service, and not that sulky kind 
when the looks protest against what the hands do. 
Hers is not the service of a mere hireling, but is like 
that of the maid who, on saying that she was 
converted, was asked how she knew that this 
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happy change had taken place in her life, and 
replied, “Now | sweep under the mats.” She had 
been in the habit of sweeping the dust under the 
mats where it would not be seen, but when she 
became a servant of Christ, she tried to do the 
daily work of her life in a way that would please 
Him whose eyes are everywhere. 

A celebrated preacher was once tauntingly told 
that most of those who went to hear him were 
servants and low people. He replied, “My 
congregation consists of such converts as Jesus 
Christ and His Apostles gained; and as for 
servants, | would rather be the means of convert- 
ing them than their employers, because they have 
the care of all the children” The ideal servant 
appreciates the trust that is placed in her, and 
shows herself worthy of it. She is faithful in 
that which is least, and takes religious care of 
whatever is entrusted to her. Of course she 
would scorn to take a penny found on the floor, 
but she is equally careful not to waste pennies’ 
worth by burning gas higher and longer than 
necessary, by letting soap melt uselessly, by 
throwing out food, by subjecting crockery and 
other utensils to unfair wear and tear. 

We seldom reflect to what a large extent the 
well-being of a home, its peace and brightness, 
depend upon the servants employed in it. It 
may seem a small matter whether a room is 
dusted well or badly, whether plates and dishes 
are clean or only half-washed, whether the dinner is 
cooked to a turn or unfit for human food, whether 
a stocking is finely or clumsily darned, whether 
punctuality is maintained or time is scorned ; but 
it is just these things that make the difference 
between comfort and discomfort, satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction. 

Why should not domestic service be entered on 
as a vocation in a spirit as high and with aims 
as beneficent as sick-nursng? The status of a 
trained nurse is very different now from what it 
used to be, and the profession of a domestic 
servant will be equally highly esteemed when the 
right sort of girls join it. Indeed, as prevention is 
better than cure, the servant who by attention to 
cleanliness and by skill in cookery prevents 
disease ought to rank even higher than a nurse. 
Oh, for a Florence Nightingale of the Kitchen ! 

The fact is that the position of a servant is very 
much what she herself makes it. If she believe 
that little can be made of it, she will make little 
of it. On the other hand, if, recognising it as a 
sphere for the activities of Christian womanhood, 
she strive to adorn the doctrine of her Saviour in 
the daily round, the common task, she will be 
“a perfect treasure ” to her earthly employers and 
will be laying up for herself treasure in heaven. 

Yes, this last is a consideration that should not 
be overlooked. A servant should remember that 
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her character is being built up by her work. 
While she is doing her work, her work is making 
her. It is along those common pathways that 
she acquires the graces of Christian womanhood— 
thoughtfulness, kindness, fidelity, cheerfulness. 
Work done “ unto the Lord ” is never lost. 

In their relation to each other, mistresses and 
servants have need of patience. The former 
should remember that the latter are made of the 
same material as they are; nor should servants 
forget that they are hired to help and not to 
hinder their employers. For both, “Bear and 
forbear” is a golden rule. 

“T’ll not willingly offend, 
Nor be easily offended : 
What's amiss I'll strive to mend, 
And endure what can’t be mended.” 

This resolution, if made and kept for the sake 
of and by the help of Jesus Christ, would produce 
ideal mistresses and maids, and would solve the 
servant problem at once and for ever. 


WE welcome this opportunity to reprint the Roll 
of the Distinguished Members of THE QUIVER 
Order of Honourable Service, and shall be glad 
to hear from our readers of any corrections which 
time has made necessary in this list :— 
“THE QUIVER” ORDER OF HONOURABLE 
SERVICE. 
LIST OF DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS. 


(WHO HAVE SERVED FOR FIFTY YEARS OR MORE IN 
THEIR PRESENT SITUATIONS.) 


Name. Address. 
ABREY, SARAH ... .. Salisbury. 
Atsop, ELIZABETH Guildford. 
ANDREWS, MARY ANN ... Huntingdon. 
ARDEN, ABIGAIL ... Ambleside. 
ASHLEY, SARAH Maidstone. 
ATKINSON, JAMES .. Tetsworth. 
BAKER, JANE aa Wisbech. 
BAKER, SARAH ... ... Clifton. 
BALDWIN, ANN Connaught Square, W. 
BALES, MARY Norwich. 
BALL, NANCY as ... Sidcot. 
BARFOoT. ANN Haslemere. 
BAYLIS. ANN Newark. 
BEACH, SARAH... Chichester. 
BECHELY. LOUISA... Hornsey. 


East Grinstead. 
Maida Hill, W. 


BERRY. MARY 
BERWICK, ELIZABETH 


BINNIF, CATHERINE Edinburgh. 

BisHoP, AUGUSTA... Cornwall Gardens, S.W. 
BonE, HELEN Greenock. 

BREADMORE, MARY Malmesbury. 


BRETT. WILLIAM ... Ipswich. 
Brown, ANN ... Belgravia, S.W. 
BUCKLITSCH, ANTHONY ... Aberdeen. 
BUCKLITSCH, ELIZABETH Aberdeen. 
Bupp, ELIZABETH Farnham. 
BUNNET, CAROLINE Exmouth. 
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Name. 
CALVERLEY, BETTY soe 
CAMERON, MARY ... 
CAMPBELL, ANN 
CANNON, MARIA 
CARNFORTH, REBECCA 
CHAMBERS, MARY... 
CLARK, CLARA 
CLARK, MARY 
CLARK, SARAH 
CLIFFORD, JOHN 
CoLMER, ANN 
Cox, SARAH 
CozENs. ANN 
CREBER, SARAH 
CREEDY, MARY 
DANIEL, JOHN ce a 
DAVIES, MARGARET 
DENNIS, JANE 
DOWLING, HANNAH 
DowNEs, ANN 
DUNN, ELIZABETH 
ENCARUAGAO, LUIZA DA... 
EvANs, THOMAS 
EyRES, HESTER ase 
FAIRBAIRN, CATHERINE... 
FARROW, JOHN 
FERGUSON, ANN 
FIRTH, BESSIE 
FISHER, ELIZA 
FLOWERS, SUSAN ... 
FOWLE, CHARLOTTE 
GARDNER, ELIZABETH 
GARRETT, MARY 
GEERING, PETER ... 
GEORGE, MARY ... rae 
GILL, MARY 
GoocH, SUSAN een 
GOULD, MARY 
GRANT, ELSY 
GRAY, JANE 
GREEN, GRACE 
GREGORY, THOMAS 
GRIFFITHS, CHARLOTTE ... 
GROUL, ANN MARIA 
GUTRIE, ALICE 
HALLET, JOSEPH 
HALLIDAY, DINAH 
HARMER, SUSANNA 
HARMOR, JANE 
HArpwoop, HANNAH 
HARRISON, SAMUEL 
HoLMAN, MARY 
Howe, WILLIAM ... 
HuGu, Mary ‘en 
HuGHES, MARY 
Hunt, Mary ANN... 
HusTon, JAMES 
Inas, PHILIP 
IMRIE, MARGARET i 
JEFFRIES, ANNA MARIA... 
JONES, MARTHA 
Joss, WILLIAM ed 
JUPP, FRANCES ... re 
KEARN, THOMAS .,,.. Pre 
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Address. 
Bradford. 
Hawick, N.B. 
Perth. 

Reading. 
Maidstone. 
Bonchurch. 
Reading. 
Newark. 

Hyde Park Gardens, W. 
Marlborough. 
Liskeard. 
Ilfracombe. 
Hammersmith, W. 
Plymouth. 
South Kensington, S.W. 
Somerset. 
Wigan. 

Exeter. 
Lambeth, S.W. 
Clifton. 
Salisbury. 
Madeira. 
Falmouth. 
Salisbury. 
Galashiels. 
Wandsworth, S.W. 
Killygordon. 
Leeds. 
Canonbury, N. 
Hyde Park, W. 
Appledore. 
Plymouth. 
Hornsey Rise, N. 
West Molesey. 
Warrington. 
Clifton. 

St. Ives, Hunts. 
Rickmansworth. 
Edinburgh. 
Kensington, W. 
Bolton. 
Whitchurch. 
Wrexham. 
Linton. 

Croom. 

Chard. 
Edinburgh. 
Folkestone. 
Killyleagh. 
Farnborough. 
Boston. 
Manchester. 
Tring. 
Glamorgan. 
Ashbourne. 
Camberwell, S.E. 
Carrickfergus. 
Salisbury. 
Glasgow. 
Wolverhampton. 
Mold. 

Aberdeen. 
Cheltenham. 
Godalming. 


Name. 
KEENAN, ROBERT... 
KEIGHTLEY, FANNY 
KESTERTON, ANN ... 
KING, ESTHER 
KNIGHT, ANN 
LAKIN, MARY 
LINDSAY, MARGARET 
LITTLEY, MARY ANN 
MACKLEDEN, JOHN 
MAIDMENT, SARAH 
MARTIN, MARY ANN 
MASSEY, SARAH 
MASSEY, SARAH “ie 
McALLISTER, MARGARET 
Moaas, JANE 
Moore, Isaac 
NEWMAN, WILLIAM 
NISBET, EUPHEM1A 
ORAM, ELIZA 
ORGAN, ANNE 
PARSONS, ELIZABETH 
PATE, REBECCA 
PATERSON, BRYCE... 
PEDDIE, MARY 
PERREN, ELIZABETH 
PHILLIPS, CAROLINE 


RADCLIFFE, ELIZABETH, W. 


RANDALL, MARTHA 
RANSOM, CHARLOTTE 
RELF, CHARLES 
REMNANT, JOHN ; 
Ropp, JANE — aes 
RoW _LEY, ELIZABETH 
SAUL, WILLIAM 

SHIBLEY. MARY 

SMALL, WILLIAM ... 
SMITH, CHARLES ... 
SMITH, ELLEN 
SouTHWOOD, SARAH 
SPINNER, SARAH ... 
STALGATE, SUSANNAH 
STEDALL, MARTHA 
STEWART, MARY ... 
STONE, ESTHER 
SUTHERLAND, ANN 
TAPPENDEN, SARAH 
TAYLOR, ANN 

THOMPSON, HARRIET 
THOMPSON, JANE GREY ... 
THROWER, RACHEL 
THURGOOD, JAMES 
TINGLEY, ANN ‘ee 
TowLeER, RICHARD 
TYLER, MARY 

WADEY, ANN 

WAUGH, SAMUEL... 
WHITBY, WILLIAM 
WHITE, MARY 

WILKINS, SARAH ... 
WILLMER, Emma M. 
WINTER, ALICE A... 
Woop, Mary 

WRAGG, SARAH ak 
Youne, EUPHEMIA ay 





Address. 
Killyleagh. 
Lincoln. 
Ellesmere. 
Camden Square, N.W. 
Sydenham. 
Ockbrook. 
Castle Douglas, N.B. 
Blackheath, S.E. 
Maidstone. 
Bishops Waltham. 
Barbadoes. 
Aston. 
South Hampstead, N.W. 
Ballymena. 
Attleborough. 
Nottingham. 
Godalming. 
Edinburgh. 
Pontypool. 
Dursley. 
Stalbridye. 
Barnet. 
Dalbeattie, N.B. 
Perth. 
Cavendish Square, W. 
Market Drayton. 
Chichester. 
Trowbridge. 
Hastings. 
Frant. 
Epsom. 
Cosham. 
Stourbridge. 
Holt. 
Great Yarmouth. 
Alresford. 
Tunbridge Wells. 
Manchester. 
Clifton. 
Deal. 
Swansea. 
St. Leonards. 
Lesmahagow, N.B. 
Bolton Gardens, S.W. 
Oswestry. 
Hythe. 
Bolton. 
Wakefield. 
Brighton. 
Bungay. 
Hertford. 
Liverpool. 
South Hampstead, N.W. 
Marlow. 
Brighton. 
Chepstow. 
Royston. 
Clifton. 
West Kensington, W. 
Richmond. 
Hertford. 
Birmingham. 
Hasland. 
Edinburgh, 
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THE FORTUNES OF SALOME. 


BY PHILIPPA M. LEGGE, 





“The child . . . stood poised on the first stepping-stone.”—p. 522. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THOL reached Lancashire the day before Sir 
Reuben's death, and out of respect for the 
deceased man was present at the funeral ; 
but he was glad when the last melancholy 
rites and their concomitant circumstances 
of predatory kinsfolk and remote claim- 

ants were of the past, and he breathed a purer air 

than Cottam. He decided that the ozone most to 
his fancy was to. be found in Derbyshire, and on 

Frerewell platform he and his traps were accord- 

ingly deposited the same night. 

As soon as he had secured a vehicle for the remova] 





of his belongings, he set out ahead of them on foot 
for Scaur Fladden. 

His road lay like a curled white ribbon on a gar- 
ment of green ; and—the sleepy town left behind—the 
breeze came buoyantly from the hills, shaking the 
white foxgloves that glimmered sentinel-like in the 
hollow of the hedge-banks. 

In the evening he went down into the dale, and 
from the path meandering along by the shallow 
Pentkill glanced up towards the steep slope, atop of 
which as of yore the birch stood silhouetted. 

To night the sky was a red sea behind it. 

Rut of sound or footfall there was none, 
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He chanced in the same direction the next evening, 
and was deep in the enjoyment of the sunset and 
the solitude when the rushes on the opposite bank 
quivered and parted, and from between great flower- 
ing plants came two figures, one tall and slight, 
that swayed as the leaves by the stream in bending to 
the behests of the lesser one by her side, the other 
roseate with the bloom of early childhood. 

Between them and him ran the wide river babbling 
—in it lay their girlish graces told twice, and the big 
boulders by which they must cross. 

He, a stone’s throw away, his head thrown up 
contemplatively, his hands behind his back. saw the 
flower-laden pair, but kept his eyes before him, 
vaguely wondering whether Fate would step in to 
help such a diffident fellow as himself to an intro- 
duction to her who was no stranger to his thoughts. 
Under this apparent indifference was a supreme 
consciousness of their presence. 

It did not need Salome’s exhortation to courage— 
“Come, Molly ”—to tell him they were there, though 
not till then did he turn round. 

The child, round-eyed and fearful, stood poised on 
the first stepping-stone, motionless: the girl was a 
few steps ahead encouraging her forward. “Come, 
Molly,” she enjoined again, firmly: but Molly stood 
rigid. 

“Come,” she urged, in an emphatic undertone, un- 
comfortably cognisant how lu“icrous their indecision 
must appear from the shore. 

“You must fetch me.” 

The elder shook her head: tears of annoyance were 
gathering in her eyes. 

“You are a ridiculous little coward!” she said 
sharply; and had scarcely thus given vent to her 
mortification when Athol came forward, and offered 
his help in bringing the child over. 

Salome’s feelings only allowed of an affirmative 
nod, as she made the alarming passage herself ; and 
the next moment he had crossed the stream, gathered 
the child in his arms, and set her down by Salome’s 
side. 

“Oh, thank you.” she said. 

Molly said nothing, struck dumb probably by the 
unexpected turn affairs had taken, ard by a guilty 
sense of her cousin’s impending wrath; for Salome 
knew how to be angry at times. 

“We must be going now,” she went on, at an uneasy 
tangent ; “it is getting late, and we have a long walk 
before us. Good-night.” 

But he turned and walked beside them. She sen* 
a little hurried glance in his direction, taken aback 
partly by his presence, partly by his manner—a 
mixture of reserve and abruptness that disconcerted 
her. If he had thrust himself thus uninvited 
upon them, why had he not the grace to make him- 
seif pleasant? and was his silence dictated by pride 
or—she drew herself up in this mental stock-taking, 
as a certain surmise crossed her mind. 

Pride! the word suggested a certain parallel to her 
memory. It was pride that clothed so many vicious 
characteristics in Richard Eadie’s nephew, of which 
Samuel with unwonted forethought had warned her 
in his letter only last week. Could this fine, grave- 





looking stranger be he? He—John Athol. a mere 
selfish sybarite, who grudged Samuel his salary, dis- 
couraged his uncle’s labours, sowed discord in a 
family because his own extravagant tastes were 
clipped by Eadie’s literary leanings? Could this be? 
She was conscious of a chill at heart as the door of a 
long-tenanted room- therein opened for the passing 
out of its well-known guest—a blank, and a silence, 

In the silence she lifted her eyes. 

There was a darkness in them which stirred Athol’s 
nature as nothing -had stirred it before. 

He held no thoughts of other men’s malignings ; he 
had no memory for anything beyond the presence in 
which he stood—a fair and gracious one to whom 
fickleness and caprice were alien things, and whose 
joy must surely be in good, not evil. 

It was only for a moment that her eyes looked out 
from the dethronement of a cherished ideal with 
wonderment and brief grief; the next she dropped 
them with an assumption of indifference. 

“Don’t let us take you out of your way,” she said, 
and the words were cold with a coldness that sprang 
from inward scorn for a man who could make love 
prettily, according to common report, with each re- 
curring moon. 

“Not if I wish it?” 

She laughed, but he, in whom dwelt the recollection 
of a short-lived glance, chose to remember it, rather 
than the waywardness of her present mood. 

They walked along the valley again, Molly running 
ahead of them in pursuit of a butterfly that clung, 
now here, now there, in scant enjoyment of its 
flowered perch. 

Both of them were silent : Salome, because she was 
busy assorting and reassorting her thoughts with a 
view of bringing Samuel on the tapis ; he, from sheer 
content that found solace in another shape than speech. 

When they were nearing the crest of the hill, she 
came to a standstill, partly to take breath, partly 
because she hoped to dismiss him before they came to 
the familiar landmark that might possibly recall a 
foolish page in her life to his remembrance ; she did 
not know that it dwelt an established fact in his 
mind. and was startled out of all self-possession 
when he said, @ propos to nothing but his own ponder- 
ings. “Three years ago. Time treads softly with 
some of us.” 

She did not credit him with any sincerity—this 
fiercely prejudiced little woman—and that he should 
have adopted the sentimental 7é/e angered her wholly 
as arguing a recollection of a folly she despised. 

But to reply to his vague remark would be to com- 
mit herself certainly, so she kept silence while an 
angry colour mounted to her brow. 

Then. “ What edifying companions we are!” she 
said. They were leaning over an old rail, with the 
birch tree to their left ; Molly was still pursuing her 
way in the valley, and no living thing was in sight 
save a rabbit browsing serenely among the tender 
grass. 

“ All happiness is not in speech. I, for one, find so 
much to delight in nature herself.” 

He had not meant to express himself quite thus, 
realising that his companion formed an integral part 
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of his present satisfaction. but he did not supplement 
the remark, and Salome rejoined— 

“T fancy you might enjoy that a good deal better 
unencumbered by society. I love solitude myself, 
especially here. This,” gazing round the lonely spread- 
ing hills that twilight was clouding, and drawing in 
her breath, “ this seems to me a part of my very self.” 

Her joy in things inanimate had made her, for the 
moment, oblivious of the thing animate at her side; 
but her forgetting was only for an instant. 

“We must be going home,” she said eagerly. “I 
wish you would call my cousin.” 

Dusk was already falling, and he did her bidding. 

As she and Molly ran home over the darkening hills, 
she wondered a little why she had not grasped the 
nettle at once and rid herself of this troublesome 
question of identity. 

He did not wonder at himself at all for evading the 
subject ; he had his reason—a definite reason, too. 

He knew he did not wish her own lips to frame 
her own condemnation. 

Others might do it, not she, as she stood under the 
grey sky, her hand in Molly’s, and her wind-blown 
hair encompassing her face with tawny shade. 

No, he would not part with his ideal yet. 

But he met Mrs. Scattergood in an avenue of 
currant-bushes, under a slender moon that night— 
she was homely, and matter-of-fact, and forty—and 
to her, suddenly, he put an irrelevant question. 

“Who is the young lady who haunts the hill-side, 
Mrs. Scattergood ?” 

“She comes from Frerewell 





Miss Merridew, sir.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
I SUPPOSE that it was a most foolish. thing in Athol 
—having made such a discovery—to.toy with his 
illusions instead of dismissing them promptiy ; and 
the self-contained nature upon which his friends 
were wont to congratulate him must have had a flaw 
somewhere on its steely surface. an undipped vul- 
nerable Achillian square-inch, to have parted thus 
easily for the admittance of the trespasser. 

His manner of dallying with his weakness was not 
so much in deliberately seeking the farewell of a 
capricious girl on a certain hillside before returning to 
town ; but, once in Harley Street, of encouraging the 
delusion, and going off a whole month later to look 
at her presentment in a gallery full of indifferent 
portraits. 

This he did. 

Someone. the outline of whose figure seemed 
familiar to him, was standing before the picture when 
he entered the room, scanning it with as much 
interest as he had done; and he found himself in- 
stantly wondering what prompted this eager at- 
tention. 

Could it be the cousin—the lover from over the 
seas? Scarcely, for this one was crabbed and gnarled 
as an ancient apple tree; and had “mechanic” 
written on every line of his crooked body, despite 
broadcloth, a brushed hat, and brightened boots. 

And yet that he regarded it from an artistic stand- 
point was as impossible : something personal lay behind 
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it all; and Athol’s curiosity being aroused, he made 
his way through the room, which happened to be full, 
and arrived at tke desired haven. 

As his coat touched the spectator’s arm, he wheeled 
round with a snarl. 

By the exclamation, Athol recognised him. 

It was Verrill’s foreman. “ Holloa, Thomson, you 
here!” cried the Londoner, ‘“ How do the wheels turn 
under a new végime ?” 

* Well enough,” he rejoined testily, as he rubbed the 
sleeve of his coat, and tried to appear unconscious of 
his trappings. ‘I was never one as cared for change.” 

“Fie, man! but a half-hearted enthusiast you! 
Change is the very breath of your kind; you would 
draw wrinkles on that face, for instance, in your zeal 
for your watchword, ‘The New Order’ (not neces- 
sarily the most beautiful order).” 

“ Nay, sir, there you're out of your reckoning ; ‘tis 
the face of all this lot,” he swept his arm with a fine 
derision towards the British Plutocracy and their 
belongings, “that I would look at twice, and not 
grudge the time. And like as like,” he pronounced, 
turning back to his steady regard of the picture. 

“We agree with each other there, if not in our 
politics. It isa fine portrait ; I wonder if I may ask 
why it particularly interests you?” 

The foreman turned round quickly. 

“Just this, sir: the lass is the living image of 
Master John, once rid your eye of that tangle of hair. 
The mouth—aye, just them firm lips that couldn’t 
brook contradiction—is his toacurve ; and the pleasant 
straight glance that wasn’t afeard of any man. Why, 
I could believe the clock had gone back thirty years 
and more, and the poor lad were asking. me to beg a 
day off from the miserable stool, as he has done of me 
times without number. Lor, how he hated it all! 
And I here in the old rut; and he——Well, ’t is strange 
how much we may remember after thirty years, 
sir. ButI’d lay something on it, that if we knew 
that young party, we would know something that 
‘ud help us in straightening matters according to 
Reuben’s liking, and cut us off from advertisements 
and lawyers into the bargain.” 

“ And suppose that one of us did happen to know 
the young woman, what then?” asked Athol. 

Thomson clapped him on the back in the excite- 
ment of the moment. “What then? Why, right 
would be come to its own again. That young woman 
is Reuben Verrill’s grandchild, mark my word; 
though ‘tis only his bugbear Mick Thomson that 
says it.’ nee: 
CHAPTER XV. 

“You here, Samuel !” 

“ Even I, Salome.” 

It was a mellow September evening, and Salome 
was sitting within sound of the water’s swirl in the 
Mill House garden. 

She picked up the ball of wool that his unexpected 
appearance had sent rolling along the grass, and said 
casually, disentangling the meshes, * You are lucky 
to get a holiday so soon.” 

“Very ; itis a matter of health, though ; the heat 
has been unbearable during the last month.” 
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She cou!d credit the latter statement better than 
the first, for his town sojourn had accomplished 
wonders in him, and she had never seen him look 
more vigorous or sound ; but.she accepted his remark 
without comment, and he—well, it was natural that 
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little doubtful how far even diplomacy and patience 
would go in wiping out the neglect of years. Esne- 
cially under the antagonistic eyes of Mrs. Pugh and 
Beatrix, to whom he had turned traitor. 

In face of the factions within, there was admiration 





“*T have been too hurried—forgive me.’”—p. 526. 


the real motive of his sudden reappearance was not 
then or ever acknowledged to anyone but himself. 

His mind was a labyrinth of schemes, just then, that 
to evolve would have been no easy undertaking. 
But he walked warily ; and for the nonce kept even 
his foremost aim—to conciliate Salome—in the back- 
ground. 

In comparison to the difficulty. of this task, his first 
step had been an easy one: he had written.to Sir 
Reuben’s lawyers, holding out certain conditions for 
certain knowledge; and there was a pleasurable ex- 
citement in keeping these astute members of society 
awaiting his convenience and his terms, with which 
these his latter tactics could not compare ; and he was a 





and to spare without, that went somewhat towards 
modifying the discomfort of his present situation: 
even Payne Corduroy, sartorial dispenser to Frerewell, 
and cynic, stepped deftly from behind cloth mount- 
ains one day as Samuel passed, to accord homage to 
the admirable cut of his coat; and whilst the 
secretary was conscious of the sensation he created, 
he remained sublimely indifferent to all praise but 
that from one quarter. 

He came to the Mill House fortified with a further 
instrument to Athol’s undoing; and soon found cause 
to, congratulate himself upon its possession, when 
he discovered the quick blush with which Salome 
greeted the first mention of the name, 
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They were sitting together a few days after his re- 
turn. Millicent and her husband were pacing the 
garden, talking in the lover-like fashion still peculiar 
to them after ten years of marvied life, and Salome 
was watching them from the parlour window. 

“So Mr. Athol has been hereabouts, Salome?” was 
the remark with which he dispelled the silence, and 
startled her blushes. “I suppose he struck up an 
acquaintance with you?” She murmured something 
to the hollyhocks looking in at the window, that 
might have been either negation or affirmation, and 
he added casually, “I would refrain from having 
much to do with him if I were you.” 

The dilatation of her nostrils as she asked, “ And 
why. Sam ?” did not escape him. 

He paused, wishing his silence to appear a generous 
one. 

“As Iam unwilling,” he presently remarked, in his 
precise tones, “ to prejudice your mind against him, I 
would rather you did not press me for an explicit 
reply. When you have mixed in the great world as I 
have, you will acknowledge the wisdom of the axiom 
—to believe only half you hear. I endeavour to 
adopt this frame of mind towards Mr. Athol, but I 
confess that I entertain compassionate fears for the 
young lady.” 

Her hands tightened on the rose she was dissecting, 
as she interjected on the brief pause, “ The girl he is 
engaged to?” 

“Yes; Miss Susie Marsh, between whom and him- 
self, I gather, there has existed a tacit understanding 
for many years. Mrs. Eadie—his aunt, you may 
recollect—has set her heart on the match, regarding 
him with more favourable because blinder eyes than 
her husband ; and as the Marshes are all dear sweet 
girls (I quote from Mrs. Eadie), and Mr. Athol’s 
connections and prospects altogether superior to his 
character, the union is regarded favourably on all 
hands. I trust I have alluded to this matter with 
fairness : nothing but a strong sense of duty towards 
you has led me to mention it; therefore you will 
regard my words in strict confidence, and of course 
act as you yourself think best.” 

“In relation to Mr. Athol? Thanks, Samuel, I 
will.” 

She got up from her chair, and the torn flower 
fluttered about her like scattered hopes: ‘‘ Don’t you 
find this room oppressive ? ” 

Then she turned round upon him, laughing: “TI am 
afraid I have not expressed myself duly grateful for 
your kind warnings, my dear cousin : who knows but 
this all-conquering hero might have marched away 
with my bleeding heart skewered on his lance as 
latest trophy, unless you, my knight-errant, had 
stepped to the fore in time? My thanks.” 

She held out her hand, still smiling; and the 
secretary took it. He wondered if the time was ripe 
for kissing it, and while wondering, felt it drawn 
from his clasp. As he met her eyes, he was glad he 
had not ventured on the step; they were wide and 
bright, and the arch of the sheltering eyebrows 
climbed towards disdain. 

“And now—my hat from the last peg in the hall, 
please.” 
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He brought it to her and presented it with a little 
show of gallantry that did not sit ill on him. 

** By-the-bye, Salome,” he said, “ I would rather you. 
would refrain from mentioning my name to Mr. Athol, 
if you chance upon him again. There are reasons 
stronger than my desire that my affairs should never 
clash with his, reasons that I regret that Iam unable 
to explain. Will you make me this promise?” 

She turned round on him, lifting her chin saucily 
high, and fixing a gaze on him that met his very 
pupils in mathematical directness. 

“You forget that he and I are old friends, quite 
old friends ; don’t you think we have talked you over 
already scores of times!” 

He ventured a bold negative; and held his com- 
posure unflinchingly. 

“You are right, sir, as it happens, but—— 

“Salome, why do you deny me this?” 
rupted. ‘ He is not of your world ; he—— 

“For which precise reason I like him. Frerewell’s 
world is a prosaic sort of place, apart from its rural 
settings. It reminds me of the hymn— 


” 


he inter- 
” 


‘Where every prospect pleases, and only man is vile. 


She meant to concede what he asked, but did not 
mean his victory to be an easy one. 

Samuel did not realise this; and grew desperate, 
remembering his initial lie and his denial of all 
knowledge of his birthplace. Therefore he rose to the 
emergency. 

“Tf you knew how your obstinacy hurts me, Salome 
—you who are so much—who are everything to me.” 

His arm, which had formed a railing behind her 
in holding open the door, encircled her swiftly ; and 
his kisses fell like hailstones on her brow. 

She loosened herself frantically; the custom of 
cousinly kisses had never existed between. them, but 
she would not show how much his vehemence fright- 
ened her. 

“Take your promise,” she cried, “but don’t seal it 
with such needless and unwelcome display ; it isn’t 
worth it.” 

“T was thinking,” he said, “ not of the worth of the 
promise, but of you.” 

Salome ran upstairs dismayed, for all her assump- 
tion of carelessness. 

Beatrix, too, went upstairs ; and when she reached 
her room she sat down at the window, and stared 
across the twilight-hung world. 

And Samuel smiled when he was alone, realising 
what excellent capital he had made out of Mrs. Eadie’s 
remarks, and an odd half-dozen of jokes spoken by the 
doctor to his nephew. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
WE may cultivate a taste for all sorts of things— 
tomatoes, golf, the Old Masters—and Samuel, who 
was almost a mysognyist. except under Beatrix’s 
didactic hands, set to work to cultivate a taste for 
Salome. 

Be the day never so young when she came tripping 
over the sparkling turf, there her cousin would be 
before her ; he had always something interesting or 
sensible to talk about; always a responsive mood for 
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her elastic humour; and so it came to pass that, 
although she had received his first overtures with 
alarmed suspicions, these daily walks and talks be- 
came one of the pleasantest items of her day. 

Not that her doubts ever slept soundly ; a week of 
sweet speeches will not wash out the malice of years ; 
and that she welcomed his companionship was rather 
for the profit she gained from his conversation than 
from the pleasure she took in his society. 

He had read much, and had the gift of dispersing 
that knowledge in little streams of talk that flowed 
easily—neither too shallow nor too deep ; he told her 
of flowers, no dryasdust catalogue of Latin names, 
but legend and lore gleaned from poet and painter; 
of birds, with the story of Philomela and Itys; 
and of Romance as it touched fingers with the 
technicalities of Eadie’s work. Of his feelings he 
never spoke, having gauged his cousin’s mood, and 
found that through personalities he would push by 
thorny ways to her favour. 

On the day before his return to town, there was a 
flower show in Frerewell, to whick many eyes turned 
as the chief event of the summer. Beatrix had been 
busy for a month past in the creation of a diaphanous 
garment that was to vie with a Liberty, and Mrs. 
Pugh had made a journey of thirty miles by rail, con- 
trary to her established custom—for she regarded iron 
roads as fiercely, from another standpoint, as Ruskin 
himself—to secure a gown worthy her high position 
as John Merridew’s sister-in-law. 

“This great function of to-morrow seems to have 
turned everybody’s head,” said Samuel, coming across 
Salome carrying yards of spring-green ribbons upstairs 
that fluttered round her like the trappings of a May- 
pole. “ May I ask if this is your finery?” 

She laughed, her hand on the old balustrade and 
her eyes looking down into his. 

“No; the final touches for Beatrix. Iam not going; 
drum-and-fife bands are my special aversion ; and the 
heat of those tents—the noise! Promise not to tell, 
for our house will be quite well enough represented 
without me.” 

A bond of secrecy between them, and demanded by 
her! The delight and novelty of it all! 

Samuel made the promise at once, and blessed the 
kind fate that gave him the opportunity the next 
moment of unravelling the tripping feet as they 
stumbled on the shallow step enwreathed with ribbons. 

Salome was conscious that the pressure of his grasp 
was a little firmer than the circumstances required ; 
but she was getting accustomed to her cousin in a 
new aspect; accustomed to those little superfluous 
tags of politeness that once had been conspicuous by 
their absence. She laughed, running towards Beatrix’s 
room. 

“There is something in it all, my dear Sam,” and 
then touching off with her index finger two fingers 
of the opposite hand, laughed again merrily. 

She went up to the hills the next day, when she 
had watched the cavalcade well on its way towards 
West Fields ; and experienced a good deal of relief on 
seeing that Samuel was at his post at Mrs, Pugh’s 
elbow. 

But he had laid his plans thoughtfully for that 
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day, and did not mean Salome to have cognisance of 
them. 

It was late in the afternoon when a tall lithe figure 
effected his premature return to the Milt House. 

The old place was as silent as the grave ; the som- 
nolent swish of the river crept even into its rooms. 

But as he was hot and dusty from his three-miles 
tramp, he persuaded himself that the interim was not 
unwelcome, and strolled into the garden smoking. 

Just as six chimes filtered down from the old belfry 
on the hill, he paused abruptly in his leisurely walk, 
and turned his head, listening, towards the house, 

Then he threw away his cigar instantly, treading 
out its fumes, and stepped where the shade from a 
copper beech lay deepest on the bright belt of swa-d. 

Little sony-snatches crossed the evening sunshine— 
Salome’s voice, untrained, but rich and impetuous as a 
bird’s serenade. 

And she came on treading the long shadows and 
singing, with her head thrown in the air, and a wide 
sun-hat trailing from one hand ; the low sun made a 
halo round her hair, and the mouth, apart in song, 
took softer curves than shut in its wonted firmness. 

We may gather pleasant flowers even from a town 
garden, brick-walled and prospectless ; because we 
love the flowers we do not necessarily love the garden ; 
and though Salome made honest acknowledgment 
that she had gleaned pleasant things in her inter- 
course with the secretary, she was not blind to the 
fact that her dislike of him was as keen as ever. 

“When did you come back? * she asked, twisting the 
ribbons of her hat, and looking ahead of him, where 
the river ran wide at the garden’s foot. 

“ About an hour ago; it was hot and noisy; I pre- 
ferred the thought of a quiet talk in a quiet garden. 
But the talker had fiown.” 

She was still staring across the meadows; and 
though she avoided looking at him, she was quite 
prepared for his next move. 

“My last night at home, Salome,” he said, as she 
repelled the quick clasp of hishands. “1 have denied 
myself, I have respected your feelings till now. But 
to-night you will not ask it of me. Nay, if you ask 
it——” 

She struggled from his hold. 

“T don’t ask it, I demand it. What right have you 
to thrust yourself upon me—to touch me at all”—she 
stamped the ground in her anger—* I who am nothing 
to you, you who are nothing to me?” 

His fine-chiselled mouth took ugly curves, but he 
veered round suddenly in his tactics; defeat stared 
him too plainly in the face to allow him to pursue 
his first move, so he took her hand with a show 
of humility. 

“T have been too hurried—-forgive me! But you 
don’t know—how should you?—that the restrictions 
you lay on me are eruel. You do not realise what 
such a devotion as mine, fed and nourished in hours, 
nay, months of absence, means ; nor how once grown 
in such a heart as mine—that holds few idols, but 
holds them fast and close _ 

He paused. 

It was not the breeze that sent a littleshiver through 
his listener. 
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“This, Samuel, can never be,” she said, with her 
eyes on the ground. 

“Never is a long day,’ replied he, veiling hard 
resolution ina smile. “I am a hopeful man, and an 
ambitious.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
ATHOL, having no cognisance of the fact—aimost 
forgotten in Frerewell now—that Miss Salome Merri- 
dew, cousin to the secretary and niece to a certain 
prominent townsman therein, had no blood right to 
the kinship, was not very sanguine of the result of the 
foreman’s quest. 

He was very busy at the time, and Eadie did his 
best to discourage him in the prosecution of Mick 
Thomson’s idea. 

He was crossing the hall one day with this question 
of unsolved identity in his mind, when Mary met him. 

“Dr. Marsh and Susie are here ; they have come up 
to take us toaconcert. I wouldn’t let you miss them ; 
and ran out to catch you, lest you might be off again.” 

“My work is over for to-day,” he replied, following 
her into the drawing-room, where the doctor and his 
sister were sitting in the autumn firelight.—* Holloa, 
Steve! how are you’?—And you, Susie ’—-What gay 
country people you are, to be sure, to take an eighty 
miles’ run for the sake of dragging a pair of stolid 
cockneys a-pleasuring.” 

“Who would not?” said Susie; “and though he is 
always dispraising himself, he és musical—isn’t he, 
Mrs. Eadie?” 

“Of course he is,” cried the loyal Mary. “I don’t 
know anyone who loves and understands music 
better than he. He is a staunch supporter of music, 
and as for concerts——”’ 

“You make me modest. Suppose we turn the 
tables upon Miss Susie, whose gifts in that line put 
mine to shame.” 

Susie laughed : she wasa pleasant little dumpling of 
a girl, whose dimples chased each other captivatingly 
round her soft mouth. 

“A mere question of theory and practice, Mr. Athol. 
Mine is the minimum of natural gift, the maximum 
of training—yours vice verséd. To Herr Brandt, not 
to myself, all credit is due.” 

“Sing, then, his praises in your latest song, Susie,” 
suggested her brother. 

She looked at Athol. “You don’t care for new 
songs,’’ she hazarded. 

“T like old ones better,” he allowed. 

Her fingers dallied with the notes for a few 
moments, and then she stole trippingly into * Who is 
Sylvia?” Her voice was well trained, with an under- 
current of tenderness, but there was not much of it. 
How little, Athol realised presently when the first 
bars of Weber’s “Softly sighs the voice of evening ” 
crossed the twilight. 

Mary, who was watching him, saw the sudden con- 
traction of his prows. 

He, surprised within himself that the power of 
association was still strong enough to set something 
vibrating thus, shifted his position. and went towards 
Susie, ostensibly to enjoy the song, in reality to dis- 
perse his thoughts. 
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“Tf it only could be!” said Mary to herself. 

But the fond little woman would have made a 
strange discovery had she invaded his heart just then. 

In the thanks that succeeded the last bar of the 
music, Susie detected the absence of one voice, and, as 
they went upstairs to dress, confided to her companion 
that she was never so nervous—never—as when she 
sang to that critical person, Mr. Athol. 

“ Nonsense. my dear!” said Mary. 

But Miss Marsh pursed up her lips, banished her 
dimples, and shook her head obstinately. : 

As the door closed on them, Athol came back to the 
fireplace. 

Stephen Marsh, looking at him, wondered what the 
lines that lay deep about his mouth meant, and, while 
so pondering, found his meditations scattered by the 
abrupt question— 

* Steve, do you remember the name Merridew ?” 

Marsh concentrated his thoughts and corrugated 
his brow. “Iam afraid I don’t, and yet-——” 

“It isin this way. I came across old Sir Reuben’s 
foreman the other day in the Ferris Portrait Gallery ; 
he happened to be staring at the very picture that you 
and I were struck with—you remember it, I daresay, 
a month or two ago—and when I asked what particu- 
larly pleased him in it, he told me it was owing to 
the likeness the face bore to Sir Reuben’s dead son.” 

Marsh's expression was a perplexed one, and Athol, 
seeing it, halted. 

“You don’t follow me. Sir Reuben’s dead son 
happens to be the father of a child whom a pair of 
fellow-students lost sight of fifteen years ago. This 
likeness which Thomson found miraculous might 
result in the discovery of a new name for Miss Merri- 
dew. Suppose the old man is right, and she should be 
Miss Verrill, living under the name of her adopted 
father !” 

**Merridew’ you said : if not actually probable, it is 
possible. What a lot of trouble we should all have 
been saved if Eadie had chosen to do something else 
than make tapers with that man’s address.” 

“Therein lies the whole bother,” said the other, 
irritably ; “yet he fails to see his responsibility! 
Were the grandchild penniless, it would be different ; 
but with a big fortune actually going a-begging in 
default of the said individual turning up, Uncle 
Dick’s indifference is culpable. He maddens me at 
times with his very suavity.” 

Marsh had long ago accepted his friend as one of 
the moral anomalies in which our world abounds—a 
man full of generous impulses and flaccid deeds, of 
fine perceptions and soulless «stheticism ; knew that 
he prized first editions above his friends, and esteemed 
fair bindings and old china of more worth than his 
neighbour. 

Therefore Athol’s impatience surprised him a little : 
he did not know that it was a complex annoyance. 

“Who breaks a butterfly on a wheel, John?” he 
quoted, by way of soothing this over-much vexation. 

His companion looked into the fire without speak- 
ing ; and after a moment or two Marsh, struck by a 
sudden thought, raised his head and glanced at hini. 

“So you were in the Ferris Portrait Gallery?” he said. 

“T was.” 
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“ And——?” 

Athol met his gaze with a sober smile. 

There was a short pause, and then Stephen, impelled 
by a sudden impulse, crossed the room and laid his 
hand on the other’s shoulder. 

“T don’t want to annoy you, John, by forcing 
confidence ; but if you are in earnest be patient. Don’t 
trample out your affection as if it were something 
to be scoffed aside. The love of a good woman is 
sometimes the most blessed specific for Earth’s 
troubles. And as for the other matter—Thomson’s 
surmise—why not go and set it straight at once?” 

Athol took his hand into his grasp. ‘‘ Thanks, 
Steve ;” and added, “TI will.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

JOHN MERRIDEW was at his desk two days after 
Samuel’s return to town, when a clerk invaded the 
privacy of his room with a message that a gentleman 
wanted to see him. They were closeted together 
almost an hour, and at its close Merridew accompanied 
his visitor to the door, expressing the hope that he 
would make his house his headquarters during his 
flying visit, to which the man rejoined, * Thanks, 
many thanks, but I must be off to town to-morrow,” 
appending after a brief interstice of silence, ‘May I 
call to congratulate your daughter before I go?” 

“Certainly,” said Merridew, thinking the congratu- 
lations of a stranger a little superfluous. 

Then he went back to his office, and sat down at 
his desk stariny ahead of him with a grave, absorbed 
face. Salome, his little Salome,a woman of property, 
—a wealthy woman, with ties other than those of 
adoption ! 

The other turned upwards towards Scaur Fladden. 

As he went, he passed a group of gossips on the 
hill. One of them, whose tall gaunt form was en- 
veloped in a great apron, was standing with her arms 
akimbo, and seemed to be employing her nose to 
emphasise something remarkable. “ Well, John Mer- 
ridew should know, seeing that he is own brother- 
in-law to myself; and if Salome was not shameless, 
she would send the curate to the rightabouts,” was one 
of the staccato phrases with which she was sprinkling 
the November twilight. Athol smiled grimly when 
the chattering coterie was left behind. Unconscious 
evidence against her—this! And such her connections! 

His mouth curled. 

Visions of Mary Eadie, the gentle, simple lady, 
disappointed by his choice, rose to annoy him; and 
then out went the picture into darkness, and flashed 
there upon his mind the remembrance that not as a 
Merridew, clogged by such appanages as aproned 
busybodies and urbane secretaries, would he present 
her to his circle, but as a Verrill, absolutely alone, 
independent—“ free as air,” he had himself said 
scarcely an hour ago. 

That he was stooping lower than his birth or 
prospects warranted he was perfectly ready to ac- 
knowledge—too ready, perhaps, if we grant that Pride 
is no integral part of true love, since true Love's twin- 
growth is Humility. 

It would have dumbfounded him to know that, 
according to a very large number of intelligent 
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members of society, Salome’s fortune quite outshone 
the modest merits of his pedigree. 

So he laid hold for comfort of the Verrill blood in 
her veins—that ran not a whit more blue than the 
Merridews’—and went to bed with a tolerably good 
heart, content to reserve decision, the great decision, 
for—well, a day or two. 

His utter indifference to pecuniary recommendations 
at least argued that he was single-hearted. 

Salome’s sleep was not so sound. 

To find one’s self, after a long next-to-nameless 
career of commonplace content, raised to such a 
pedestal as grand-daughter to a wealthy knight, and 
happy possession of £800 per annum, is a little dis. 
turbing to even a stolid soul: 

Salome was no stolid soul, but an eager, earnest one, 
vibrating momently to the calls and beauties of the 
world sh» lived in. 

So she .ay awake, gazing into the darkness till the 
darkness grew grey, and day on rosy pinions swept 
across the sky. As soon as it was light she got up. 

No one was stirring in the house, and the rain fell 
fast outside, striking the panes like clamouring fingers, 
and whipping the dead leaves into little hectic groups, 

She watched the shrivelled host with unseeing eyes, 
and a mood quite untouched by external dreariness, 

To be the same, and yet not the same as yesterday ! 

It was all very new and incredible. 

From the message her thoughts suddenly went ina 
gush of memorial tenderness to the messenger. 

She remembered the few occasions when their paths 
had momentarily collided ; they had been days that 
had marked certain crises in an uneventful life : the 
first, Philip’s emigration; the second, Philip’s pro- 
posal; the third, the disenthronement of a girlish 
ideal. 

At eight o'clock, with a spirit of restlessness upon 
her, she went out into the rain to meet the postman. 
There were two letters for her: one an ample budget 
from Millicent, then staying in town with Mrs. 
Colquhoun ; the other from Samuel, who, with his 
usual promptitude, had discovered that his great 
secret was his no longer, and sent warm congratula- 
tions on learning the good fortune that was hers. 

The missive was precise if pedantic, occupying but 
a minute or two to read, yet it blotted out the gladness 
that was hers a moment before. The last sentence 
imprinted itself on her mind, and wearied her by 
constant iteration :— 


“May I remind one, dear to me still in spite of 
coldness, of the significant fact that the bearer of this 
news should be none other than Mr. John Athol—a 
man who makes open avowal of his mercenary designs 
—-and bid her remember the warnings of hers ever 
faithfully, “SAMUEL MERRIDEW.” 


If Salome had nothing to feed her fears upon but 
that letter, she would possibly have asserted her right 
to act for herself ; but Athol’s own manner an hour 
or so later went so far to confirm Samuel’s hints 
that she gave in instantly and impetuously to their 
truth. 

It was ten o'clock when a visitor was announced. 

She happened to be alone. 
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“** Let me do it for you.’” 


The day was too fierce and wild for Beatrix’s daily 
visit, and the quiet of the old room was only broken 
by the crackle of the fire and the soft click of her 
knitting needles among the white fleece billowy on 
her knee. 

Upon the quiescence of this pleasant place stepped 
Athol; and the calm must have acted upon his nerves, 
after the roar and rattle of the gale outside, as some- 
thing more than a mere restorative; for he came 
quickly forward, and in his eyes was the same un- 
forgotten look that had once engraven itself on the 
tablets of a very young soul. 

Salome met the look, and her heart began to beat. 

Neither of them spoke. 

Then she, mustering her forces with the greater 
celerity of her sex, asked him to sit down. 

“My uncle is at the office now, I am afraid ; 
send for him if———” 

“Pray don't.” he said; “I have trespassed on his 
time too much already. He told me that I might call. 
It was to see you, Miss Verrill, that I came.” 

Her straight brows contracted a little. The name 
was strange and unfamiliar. She tried to make re- 
ference to the fact herself, but flonndered, fording 
the disturbed waters of her mind for words. 

So she stooped to undo the havoc she had wrought 
among her skeins, and as she did so, made confusion 
worse confounded by dropping her ball, that rolled 
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away towards the table, entangling itself aggravatingly 
round two or three chairs in its royal progress, and 
finally halting at Athol’s feet. 

“ Let me do it for you.” 

He untwisted the elaborate knots patiently, and 
returned it to her; in doing it, their hands met. 

A simple “ Thank you” on the one side was all that 
marked a common act to a casual observer; but 
neither of them was deceived into thinking that to 
them the act was a common one. 

In bringing the wool to her he had stationed himself 
on the hearthrug, where he now stood looking down 
at her deft, slim fingers. 

“T wanted to congratulate you on your good 
fortune.” he said, “ before returning to town. We are 
not quite strangers,” he paused, holding himself in 
restraint, “and I felt that I should like to wish you 
health and happiness to enjoy it all, before I went 
away.” 

She looked up briefly. 

“Thank you; it was very kind of you.” 

“And if ever you feel inclined to come up and 
widen your acquaintance and your experience, I am 
empowered by my aunt, Mrs. Eadie, to say she will be 
most happy to receive you.” 

She fixed her clear eyes on him; there was an 
undercurrent of scorn in them as she took count of 
this his primary move in the campaign. 
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“Mrs. Eadie” (“acting under your rule,” she made 
mental parenthesis) “is very good, I am sure: but if 
I venture into the gay world, it will be under the 
wing of Mrs. Merridew’s aunt, Mrs. Colquhoun.” 

“ Mrs. Wilson Colquhoun?” he asked. 

She nodded affirmation, maturing her counter-moves 
as she knitted. It was all so evident to her—this 
impetuous, resentful little soul—that her visitor had a 
plan of campaign corresponding to Samuel's descrip- 
tion ; that his present gracious attitude was due to 
aims lately conceived and fired by the knowledge of 
her fortune ! 

Well, she would have one too; it might cost her 
heart-ache, but she would enijey the consolation of 
meeting the enemy on his own ground, and dealing 
out discomfiture upon one whose sincerity was no 
greater a thing than her own. 

“Then I hope we may meet at no very distant date. 
Mrs. Wilson Colquhoun is an old friend of our family.” 


“T hope so,” she said carelessly. “ 1 wonder whether 
I shall find myself of greater worth there than here; 
an item, of course, I shall be, but a moneyed item, 
which is all the difference.” 

She flashed a look upon him, thinking to confuse 
him by its directness ; but he was staring into the 
fire, and did not meet it. 

“A light must be very great to shine in London.” 

“And all my love and wishes have circled round 
green fields and flowers and hills till now—but larks 
sing in captivity. Oh, yes, I shall sing in Loudon.” 

“Till when,” he said, looking at his watch, * good- 
bye.” 

He held her hand a moment, wherein the rain 
smote the panes noisily, and from the wind-swept 
boughs a cloud of leaves went by; then she drew it 
away suddenly. 

“Good-bye, then 
into his eyes. 


” 





till the spring,” she said, smiling 


(To be continued,) 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


May 19TH. JESUS BEFORE PILATE. 

To read—St. Mark xv. 1—15. Golden tert— 

ver. 5. 
INTRODUCTION. Last les- 
son told of Christ’s trial 
before the High Priest 
on a false charge of blas- 
phemy—making Himself 
God. During the trial 
St. Peter, in the court- 
yard outside the palace, 
was taxed with being one 
of the Prisoner’s followers. 
He thrice denied his Master, but when the cock 
crew a second time, as Christ had foretold, melted 
by a look of the Saviour (St. Luke xxii. 61), 
Who was near enough to hear and see him, he 
went out and wept bitterly, leaving Christ alone 
in the midst of His enemies. Here to-day’s lesson 
begins. 

I. Curist Accusep. (1—5.) The time. 

Very early in the morning—about 3 a.m. 

The Council. A meeting of the Sanhedrim. 

Consulted on what charge to accuse Christ. 

Jews had no longer the power of life and death. 

Pilate—Roman governor—would not concern 
himself about a question of blasphemy. 

So the nature of accusation must be changed. 

Theaccusation. Threecharges. (St. Luke xxiii. 2.) 

(a) Perverting the nation from allegiance to 




















Romans. 
(6) Forbidding to pay taxes to Emperor Cvesar. 
(c) Setting Himself up as the lawful King. 

All might be summed up in one word—treason. 





Was there any truth in the charge? (x1i. 16, 17.) 

What question did Pilate ask Christ? What 
did He answer? He is King, but not. of this 
world. (Read St. John xviii. 36, 37.) 

Then chief priests accused Him of many things. 

3ut what witness did they bring? None. 

They simply made statements—without proof. 

How did Christ answer ? Golden text. 

Thus fulfilling prophecy of Isaiah. (Is. liii. 7.) 

Contrast. Prisoner—silent, uncomplaining. 

Accusers—clamorous, full of envy and hatred. 

Pilate the judge—timorous and hesitating. 

Lessons. 1. In patience possess ye your souls. 

2. Giving us an example, that we should follow 
His steps. 

II. Barappas RELEASED. (6—11.) Who was he ? 

An insurgent, robber, and murderer. 

Was waiting in prison for his execution. 

Was guilty of treason, of which Christ was 
innocent. 

Him the chief priests desired to be released. 

Persuaded the multitude to join in request. 

What was the cause of their hatred to Christ ? 

Envy at His having gained good-will of people. 

Anger at His plain words against themselves. 

Lesson. From all envy, hatred and malice, 
Good Lord, deliver us. 

III]. Curist CONDEMNED. (12—15.) Notice— 

Pilate admits that Christ 1. innocent. 

Why does he not release Him? For fear. 

Is afraid of what Roman Emperor may say. 
(St. John xix. 19.) 
So he consults the people as to what he shall do. 
The air rings with shouts of “ Crucify Him !” 
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He is afraid of the chief priests and the mob. 

He dare not do his duty and release Christ. 

So he gives Him up to them to be put to death. 

No wonder we say He “suffered under Pontius 
Pilate.” 

Lessons. 1. The fear of man bringeth a snare. 

2. Christ suffered for us—the just for the unjust. 


MAy 26TH. JESUS ON THE CROss. 
To read—St. Mark xv. 22—37. Golden text— 
Rev. v. 8. 

Intropuction. After Christ’s condemnation He 
was at once taken by the soldiers into the “ guard- 
room.” There He was scourged, as always before 
crucifixion. Was also mocked by them in His 
characte as King, for a scarlet robe was thrown 
round Him, a crown of thorns placed on His head, 
a reed as sceptre placed in His hands, and mock 
homage given Him. Then He was led out to die. 

I. Curist ON THE Cross. (22—32) Place. 

Golgotha— green hill—outside the city walls. 

In shape resembling skull—hence the name. 

The scene. Procession from Pilate’s palace. 

Three prisoners dragging their crosses along. 

Roman soldiers clearing the way, guarding 
prisoners. 

Great crowd of priests, women, rabble. 

Jolgotha reached—-crosses laid on the ground. 

Prisoners fastened to each cross by nails driven 
in hands and feet. 

Cross lifted up—dashed into the socket. 

Stupefying drink given to deaden pain. (xv. 23.) 

Christ refuses to drink —will endure all. 

Time of crucifixion—9 a.m. 

Christ in midst—two thieves on either side. 

Thus fulfilling another prophecy. (Is. liii. 12.) 

Title written over cross—“The King of the Jews.” 

What happens during the next three hours ? 

Christ asks pardon for the soldiers. (St. Luke 
XXlil. 34.) 

Also pardons penitent thief. (St. Luke xxiii. 43.) 

Meanwhile mocked by chief priests and others. 

His own words are cast in His teeth. 

3oth thievesat first join inreviling Him. (ver.32.) 

Were none who loved Him there to pity ? 

Yes, His mother and beloved disciple and other 
women. (St. John xix. 25—27.) 

So He committed her to St. John’s care. 

Lessons. 1. He loved me, and gave Himself 
for me. 

2. Behold the Lamb of God. 

II. Curist DytnG. (33—37.) Mid-day. 

Darkness suddenly overshadows the land. 

Sun hidden—great fear—all is silent. 

At three o'clock light again—time of evening 
sacrifice. 
Veil between Holy Place and Most Holy rent. 
Christ cries out with a loud voice. 
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He quotes Ps. xxii 1—God has forsaken Him. 
God's face is turned away because of man’s sin. 
But peace returns. His sacrifice is accepted. 
One last call to His Father (St. Luke xxiii. 46), 
commits His spirit to God, and breathes His last. 
Lessons. 1. There is no peace for the wicked. 
2. Being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God through Jesus Christ. 
3. Made nigh by the blood of Christ. 


JUNE 2ND. THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 

To read—St. Mark xvi. 1—8. Golden text— 

St. Luke xxiv. 34. 

Intropuction. After Christ’s death Joseph of 
Arimathza, one of the Sanhedrim who had not 
consented to His condemnation, openly asked 
Pilate for permission to bury Him. Assisted by 
Nicodemus—a secret disciple—he laid Him, 
wrapped in fair linen, in his own new tomb hewn 
out of a rock. The holy women from Galilee 
watched the place. 

I. THe Story. (1—8.) Notice 

The time. Very early—on what day ? 

Third from crucifixion, counting part of a day 
as a wliole day. Intervening day— Sabbath, total 
rest. 

The persons. ‘Three women, last at the cross, 
first at the grave, came to anoint his body. 

Had bought spices after Christ’s death. 

Had rested and waited during the Sabbath. 

Now, at sunrise, came to do their holy work. 

What difficulty do they expect to meet ? 

Round stone rolled against mouth of tomb. 

Too large for feeble women to remove. 

The scene. An earthquake had happened. (St. 
Matt. xxviii. 2.) 

An angel had already rolled away the stone. 

They see him sitting inside the tomb. 

They are afraid at this unusual sight. 

As the shepherds were when Christ was born. 

What does he at once tell them, to calm them ? 

The fact. Christ was risen—death could not 
hold Him. 

His work done—He had paid penalty of sin. 

His body must not see corruption. (Acts ii. 27.) 

His soul must not stay in Paradise. (Ps. xvi. 10.) 

So He had risen. They could see for themselves. 

There was the empty tomb before them. 

The message. They must tell His disciples. 

Peter mentioned specially by name. 

He who had denied and repented must be told. 

All must meet Him soon in Galilee. 

Their faith confirmed—their hearts comforted. 
Il. Tuk Lessons. 1. The Victory of Christ. 
He conquered death, which could not hold Him. 
He conquered hell (or Hades) by leaving it. 

He conquered Satan—king of death and hell. 

2. The result to man of Christ’s resurrection. 
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Our bodies shall rise and live again. 
Xv. 22.) 

Our spirits return from Paradise. (Dan. xii. 2.) 

Bodies and spirits, reunited, live for ever. 
(1 Thes. iv. 7.) 

3. Our present duties. 

To seek heavenly things. (Col. iii. 1.) 

To mortify the flesh and its desires. 

4. The effect of belief in the resurrection. 

To comfort. We sorrow not as without hope. 

To calm. There is a future life. 

To gladden. The Lord God Omaipotent 
reigneth. 


(1 Cor. 


THE WALK TO EMMAUS. 
Golden text— 


JUNE 9TH. 
To read—St. Luke xxiv. 13—32. 
ver. 32. 

Intrrovuction. The women left the tomb to go 
and tell the disciples, as the angel bade them. 
Mary Magdalene, however, lingered behind, and 
remained in the garden. There Jesus appeared 
to her in person, (St. John xx. 16.) Subsequently 
at some period of the day Jesus seems to have 
found St. Peter and revealed Himself to him (ver. 
34 and 1 Cor. xv. 5). ‘Then came His appearance 
to the two disciples, which is the subject of to-day’s 
lesson. 

I. A Sap Wak. (13—24.) The story. 

The apostles wait in the “upper room’ 
Jerusalem. 

The same where the Passover was kept by them. 

It was a day of sadness, doubt, and trembling 
hope. 

They heard the woman’s tale. Could it be true? 

Towards evening two of the band of 120 disciples 
set out for home. 

Emmaus, a village seven miles from Jerusalem. 

What did they talk about? One only possible 
subject. 

Had just lost dear friend, and recalled last scenes. 
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Talked over His trial, death and burial. 


What made them specially sad? Two things, 
(a) His sufferings. Wad seen His miracles. 
Could not understand His sufferings and death. 
Had heard Him teach as a mighty Prophet. 
(6) His failure. What had they hoped of Him ? 
Deliver from Romans—restore Israel’s power. 
Thought of His words about rising on third day, 
That day had come, and He had not been seen. 
So they had lost all contidence in Him. 
Il, A Sknrious TALK. (25—27.) With whom? 
Jesus—unrecoznised in growing darkness 
How He had watched them and heard their talk ! 
Questions them about their conversation. 
Teachesthem all about Himself in Old Testament. 
Shows how type and prophecy pointed to Him. 
Had they never heard this before ? (Acts xiii. 27.) 
Read in synagogue every Sabbath day. 
But had never understood their meaning. 
Types—such as Isaac offered up, brazen serpent. 
Prophecies —such as Ps. xxii. and Isaiah liii. 
What did all these passages plainly teach ? 
That Christ—Messiah—was to suffer and die. 
That His Kingdom was spiritual, not temporal. 
ILi. A Happy Mea. (28—32.) What followed? 
Reached home—Christ seemed alout to leave. 
They cannot let Him go—their hearts are full. 
Will He not share their meal? So He stays. 
He blessed the bread, brake it, and gave it them. 
When had He done a similar thing before ? 
At the Lord’s Supper, four nights before at 
Jerusalem. 
Their eyes are opened; they know their Lord! 
But where is He! He has vanished from sight. 
What do they say? Their hearts have been burn- 
ing with love and devotion during all His talk. 
So they return to Jerusalem to tell the news. 
Lessons. 1. Search the Scriptures—they testify 
of Me. 


2. Lord, I believe ; help Thou mine unbelief. 





VOICES. 


(FOUNDED ON A HEBREW TRADITION.) 


Vea) 


Ce) H, what is this lovely laughter 


That ripples the sunset seas? 
“A>” It is not the birds that carol, 
Nor the wind astir in the trees. 
Tis the voice of the golden hero, 
Whose long day’s labour is done, 
Who passes with joy to slumber— 
The voice of the sinking sun. 


Oh, what is this whispering murmur 
That falls from the darksome height— 
This delicate sound and sighing, 
That fills the ear of the night? 





It sweeps through the cloudy silence, 
It echoes in low refrain— 

The voice of the beautiful angel 
Who carries the drops of rain. 


Oh, what is this soaring singing 
That pierces the dawning grey, 
Like a life made free from its fetters, 
Like a bird at the heart of May? 
"Tis the voice of a child retracing 
The ways where of old it trod— 
The voice of a soul returning 
Home to the House of God. 
M. C. GILLINGTON, 
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HEROES OF THE MODERN MISSION-FIELD. 
AN AFRICAN GROUP. 


BY THE REV. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A.. MORNING PREACHER AT THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 


FRICA 
has 
n@ver 
ceased to 
have a sin- 
gular at- 
traction for 
as many as 
sympathise 
with the 
work of 
foreign 
missions. 
The 560 
bishoprics 
t o be 
counted in 
North Af- 
rica in the 
JOHANN LUDWIG KRAPF. fifth cen- 
tury wit- 
ness to the zeal of the early Church. But the 
Mohammedan flood swept over the land, and to- 
day North Africa remains to be won back. 
The Roman Catholic missions of the sixteenth 





century were the evidence of characteristic zeal 
displayed in characteristic ways. But where are 
they ? Their fruits are not quite extinct ; yet, even 
where they survive, they are not always comely to 
look on. In the eighteenth century the Moravians 
began those efforts on the part of Prot. tant 
Christianity which have sometimes with str. .e 
swiftness altered the history of the land, and have 
given us a long roll of names for ever to stand in 
honour amongst as many as love foreign missions. 

[ propose in this article to deal with three 
representative men who illustrate the varying 
methods and the steady progress of missionary 
enterprise in the southern part of Equatorial 
Africa. 

John Ludwig Krapf was one of those missionary 
pioneers from whose work, at first apparently 
of little value, the largest results in time have 
come. A German Protestant, as so many earlier 
agents of the Church Missionary Society were—he 
went out, in 1837, to join that Abyssinian Mission, 
in which other alumnz of the Basle Seminary 
had already done good service. He and his co- 
workers were almost at once driven from the 
country, and Krapf for three years worked in the 





KILIMANJARO (KIBO PEAK), AS SKEN FROM THE C.M.S. STATION OF MOSCHI. 
(From a Sketch by Bishop Tucker.) 
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neighbouring kingdom of Shoa. From Shoa, too, 
he was driven in 1842. But his stay in that 
kingdom, short as it was, and unfruitful as it 
seemed to be, nevertheless was big with generous 
results for Eastern Equatorial Africa. It was, 








BISHOP SMYTHIES. 
(From a Photogruph by Samuel A, Walker, 230, Regent Street, W.) 


indeed, the first link in the chain of discovery 
which has led to the opening up of the continent 
from the east, and to such consnicaous mission- 
ary triumphs as have been gathered around the 
Victoria Nyanza. 

For, in Shoa, Krapf’s sympathies were Jrawn 
out towards the Galla nations ; and when asec)nd 
time cast adrift, he crossed to Aden, and boidly 
took passage in an Arab dhow for Mombasa. It 
was a venture of faith, which, in fifty years, has 
altered the map of East Africa, physically and 
politically, ina manner to which modern history 
offers no just parallel. How, it may be as well at 
once to explain. Krapf landed at Mombasa on 
January 3rd, 1844. At one of the east-coast ports 
at which the Arab boat stopped, he heard the 
natives talk of certain inland countries, in one of 
which there was “a great lake.” In 1846 he was 
joined by John Rebmann, and the two made many 
expeditions in the then unknown interior, Reb- 
mann discovering the mighty Kilimanjaro, and 
Krapf sighting Mount Kenia. 

In their journeyings they heard more about the 
great lake. In 1852 they sent home to the 
Church Missionary Society a full account of the 
native statement, and supplemented this, later on, 
by asketch-map. Now the geographers of the time 
had an extremely fine, but entirely conjectural, 
range of mountains on the spot covered by the 





lake. They were unwilling to part with their 
conjecture ; but the news sent home by the two 
missionaries set the ball of discovery a-rolling, 
Burton, Speke, Grant, and Baker, journeyed in 
search of the inland sea. Speke’s discoveries 
inspired the later journeys of Livingstone. The 
lost Livingstone called Stanley into the field of 
African research. Stanley sent to England the 
appeal of King M’tesa for Christian teachers in 
Uganda. The Church Missionary Society 
answered that appeal with the Nyanza Mission ; 
and so the heart of Africa was opened up from 
the eastern side, and European influence carried 
to its very core. 

Krapt’s work, therefore, was a turning-point in 
the history of Africa. But his missionary career 
was not of much longer duration. In 1851 a sys- 
tematic assault upon the interior was attempted. 
It failed. His companions died or broke down. 
Krapf went on alone, was deserted by his native 
followers, and left starving in a strange land. 
The situation might have seemed hopeless ; but 
at length, after numberless perils and equivalent 
suffering, Krapf struggled back to the coast alive. 
],. 1855 he returned to Europe, and after that only 
visited Africa twice, on temporary missions. 
Apart from his work as a discoverer, his linguistic 
labours were of the highest value. Yet how few, 
save experts, have ever heard of Johann Ludwig 
Krapf ! 

From Krapf, and the country from Mombasa to 
the Victoria Nyanza, let us pass to Charles Alan 
Smythies, and the field covered by the Univers- 
ities Mission to Central Africa. We are still in 
touch with the explorer as well as the missionary, 
for it was to Livingstone that the work in which 
Bishop Smythies died owed its origin. We are 
still, moreover, amongst heroes; for, from the 
tragedy which swept away Charles Frederick 
Mackenzie and three ‘of his companions, within 
two years of their start, down to the death of 
Bishop Smythies himself, the record of the mis- 
sion is one of the noblest self-sacrifice. At least 
one in every four of the Oxford and Cambridge 
men who have entered its field has died there. 

Charles Alan Smythies was, like Hannington, 
called from parish labours at home to work and 
die for Africa. Born in 1844, he had won at 
Roath, Cardiff, a name for vigorous, conscientious 
work, when, on the death of Bishop Steere, he was 
invited to go out to Africa. He was consecrated 
in November, 1883; he died at sea on May 7, 
1894. In his time of service there was nothing of 
the element which casts such an air of romance 
about the career of Krapf. Nor, although there 
were times when the fate of Hannington seemed 
likely to be the fate of Smythies, does his story 
inevitably suggest the perils of the pioneer. The 
work of Smythies was the work of an organiser 
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who, under circumstances peculiarly trying, 
guided and directed, cheered and inspired, by 
word and example, a little body of labourers, 
who looked up to him with warm affection. He 
was their Bishop, and yet one of themselves, to 
live as they did, and bear what they did. A 
Nonconformist, who had seen the Bishop at work, 
told me that his continuance in health was im- 
possible under such conditions. Personal comfort 
was steadfastly shunned in every way. Neither 
in food nor in housing did the members of the 
mission seem to have one thought for themselves. 
It was the opinion of this observer that, in a natural 
anxiety to vindicate the entire simplicity of the 
missionary’s life, the Bishop and his helper were 
consciously living under conditions which made 
disaster inevitable. Such a resolution was, no 
doubt, wrong ; but remembering the aspersions 
so thoughtlessly cast upon missionaries’ habits, 
Smythies may have felt that the sacrifice was 
worth making. 

But if the life at Zanzibar was trying, the 
journeys incidental to the Bishop’s work were 
scarcely of the kind to recruit his health. Some 
of the stations are, like those of the Church 
Missionary Society, far removed from the base of 
operations at the coast. Their visitation was no 
easy task to a man past the strength of youth. 
But Smythies never shirked the work. He would 
tramp from station to station, baptising, confirm- 
ing, and sometimes ordaining. He would under- 
take preaching tours amongst the villages. He 
cheerfully put up with the poorest accommo- 
dation ; he wrote home in praise of living upon 
native food. He was cheered by the manifest 
progress of the work ; 
saddened by constant 
evidences that, despite 
our efforts, the slave- 
trade still remains the 
“open sore” of Africa. 
When he left for 
Africa, for the last 
time, in January, 1893, 
his weakened energies 
seemed sadly unequal 
to the strain he was 
about to put upon 
them. But, as he 
himself said in one of 
his last speeches, made 
at Oxford, “a great 
gain it is to the 
Christian to die in the 
cause of Christ and 
His Chureh.” That 
gain he was soon to 
know. His. strength 
grew less. In the 
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hope of aiding convalescence, he took passage 
from Zanzibar to Aden. But fever returned ; he 
died on May 7, and was buried at sea. 

From Smythies and the Universities Mission 
we pass still farther south, to a field upon which 
the public gaze has been much bent of late, and to 
a man whose work well entitles him to rank with 
the heroes of Christian enterprise in Africa. The 
Rev. John Mackenzie is one of the many Scots- 
men whose names have been held in honour by 
natives of Southern Africa. Born in 1835, he 
was trained in the London Missionary Society’s 
Institution at Bedford, and at the age of twenty- 
three sailed for the mission-field. His destination 
was a mission which Livingstone was anxious to 
establish amongst the Makololo. He has himself 
told, in a volume of singular interest,* the early 
struggles of those who composed the mission. 
That simple story is well calculated to refute 
the callous, though often careless, view of the 
missionary’s life, which represents it as pleasant 
employment for persons of a romantic but re- 
ligious disposition. The times were not such as 
the sportsman or explorer would have chosen for 
entry into the land of the Makololo, for recent 
fighting between the Boers and the natives had 
not made the latter more ready to accept white 
men as neighbours and teachers. But the mission 
was there to do the work, and the attempt was 
made. 

Mr. Mackenzie remained for a year in charge of 
Kuruman Station, whilst two parties pushed on. 
The sufferings of those who, led by Mr. Helmore, 
went to the Makololo, make one of the saddest 


* “Day Dawn in Dark Places”: Cassell & Company, Limited. 
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ZANZIBAR, FROM THE BRITISH CONSULATE, 


(From a Photograph by Sir John Kirk) 
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KHAMA WITH HIS SONS AND CHIEFS. 
(Photo: Paris Society for Evangelical Missions.) 


chapters in the history of African missions. At a 
time previously arranged, Mr. Mackenzie started 
from Kuruman with supplies for the Makololo 
party. Rumours of disaster soon reached him, 
but he could not bring himself to accept them. 
He pushed on, full of anxiety, yet clinging to 
hope. Then he met the wreck of the expedition, 
and knew that the worst was true. Seven months 
after leaving Kuruman, Mr. Helmore and Mr. 
Price, with their families, had reached Linyati, 
the centre of a populous district. They were 
warmly received by the Makololo, who showed, 
however, no immediate wish to follow Living- 
stone’s advice, and move to more healthy ground 
north of the Zambesi. Nor would their chief 
permit the missionaries to seek better sanitary sur- 
roundings. The almost inevitable consequences 
soon ensued. In less than a fortnight all the 
party save Mr and Mrs. Price and a servant were 
down with fever. The first death was amongst their 
Bechwana followers ; then one of the Helmore 
children passed away in its sleep, the mother lying 
unconscious by the dead body of her child. Two 
more of the little ones were speedily taken; then 
Mrs. Helmore. After this there was a little period 
of rest ; then Mr. Helmore died, not without some 
suspicion of foul play on the part of the natives. 
Mr. and Mrs. Price now resolved to retrace their 
steps, and, dogged by the cruel exactions of the 
Makololo chief, made some progress on their way ; 
Mrs. Price’s strength had, however, been so under- 
mined by sickness and snffering, that she died by 
the way. When Mr. Mackenzie met the returning 


party, it consisted only of Mr. Price and two of 
Mr. Helmore’s children. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s next settled work centred at 
Shoshong, the town of the Bamangwato, a people 
to whom Livingstone had, twenty years before, 
been the first to speak of Christ. The fourteen 
years spent amongst these people offered a good 
deal of diversity. Attacks from the bloodthirsty 
Matabele, during which the young Khama—now 
so widely and honourably known—showed much 
consideration for the missionaries, brought on a 
species of danger in which the regard of the 
Bamangwato for their white friends was well 
tested. Mr. Mackenzie’s success in dealing with 
the native mind was signally recognised when, in 
pursuit of a policy he had strenuously advocated, 
a British protectorate was proclaimed over Bech- 
waniland. He was appointed Deputy-Commis- 
sioner; and although, owing to feeling at Cape 
Town and in the Transvaal, he deemed it well 
almost at once to quit office, he rendered good 
service to Sir Charles Warren in the work of 
settlement. 


In these men—Krapf, Smythies, and Mackenzie 
—we find three typical missionaries, whose work 
has permanently influenced the course of affairs in 
Equatorial Africa. Mombasa, Zanzibar, Uganda, 
Nyassaland, Bechwanaland, Matabeleland—these 
to-day are familiar names ; but the familiarity is 
largely due to the missionary enterprise in which 
these three brave and devoted men have had no 
small part, 
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Closes in Another Day. 


EVENING HYMN. 
Music by the 






























































Words by the REV. W. J. Foxert, M.A., B.Mus. (Lond.), 
Hon. and Rev. R. EK. ADDERLEY, M. A. (Minor Canon of Canterbury Cathedral.) 
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2. Glorious broke the early morn 3. Jesu, bless the eventide, 
Length’ning into noon, Calm refreshment give ; 
But the evening bringeth on At the close with me abide— 
Shadows deep’ning soon ; Dying, let me live : 
And youth’s fairest, brightest day Through the valley, O my God, 
Passeth on through ave away. | Comfort with Thy Statt and Rod! 
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A PASTORAL STORY. 


BY GEORGE MORLEY. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE GATE OPEN. 


y'T was the apple harvest. 
The small orch- 
ard, so. tiny 
as to be hardly 
worthy of the 
name, in front 
of Widow Mar- 
tin’s little Red 
House Farm was 
loaded with fruit. 
Stunted and fantas- 
tic-shaped trees looked 
more stunted and fan- 
tastic still with their 
limbs bowed to the ground 
with the weight of red and 
golden apples. They were all 








‘“‘Sun-reddened with a tempting cheek,” 


When the afternoon was hottest, and indoors op- 
pressive, Letty Martin, a widow of one year, came out 
into the orchard with a willow basket on her arm as 
white as the feathers of her own geese, which were at 
that moment waddling near a pond just outside. She 
stooped under the bowers of the arched apple-trees, 
and commenced to pick some apples. No ladder was 
required ; all the ripe fruit was within reach of the 
widow's arm. 

“Clemmy,. Clemmy.” she called, in a warbling kind 
of voice, half-singing and half-calling. “Come here, 
little Clemmy.” 

It was like a bird’s song—so fluty and clear. She 
was calling for her son. 

Letty Martin was a pretty young woman. a farmer's 
daughter—a type of rustic Warwickshire beauty 
which our painters so often steal from the country. 
and carry to the city upon their canvas. She was 
the tenant of the Red House Farm: a farmer's wife. a 
farmer’s widow, a mother of one son. who was the 
apple of her eye ; she loved him almost to adoration. 

He was idolised, yet it did not spoil him. 

“Clemmy,” she called, and warbled again in a voice 
sweeter than before, “come and gather some apples. 
Inna you comin’, Clemmy?” 

At that moment a peal of the merriest laughter 
rose on the air, a rustling of leaves occurred under a 
neighbouring apple-tree whose topmost branches were 
bent over and trailing on the ground, 21d two little 
creatures—a boy and girl, with sparkling eyes and red 
cheeks-—sprang out and galloped to the side of the 
widow. 

One was Clemmy Martin, her son. and the other 
Lucy Cowland, danehter of the coachman at “ The 
Beeches ’—a little girl, who had been his playmate 
for ever so long. 


Clemmy was the miniature of his mother: sturdy 
rosy, and with the bluest of eyes and the briyhtest of 
hair. As he stood there, pulling at his mother’s skirt, 
with his face wreathed in smiles, he looked like a 
child of the sun out ona pleasure frolic. His small 
friend Lucy was an alluring girl of eight, with big 
brown eyes and a mass of coarse red hair. To complete 
the allegory, she looked like a daughter of the wind, 
sent into the world on purpose to buffet and_ toss 
Clement about just as she listed. 

This ‘s the mission of woman, without doubt. She 
blows gently when young, and savagely as she grows 
older. 

Widow Martin looked down with a loving eye upon 
the two bright little creatures before her—one the 
small image of herself. 

“Now where’st thee been, thee two young scara- 
mouches?” she said, laughing, and casting a rosy 
apple to each of them. 

“We ‘st been sweethearting, Mrs. Martin,” said Lucy, 
with a roguish smile and her cheeks all aflame. * Clem 
’an me ’ave ’vreed to be sweethearts—hanna we, Clem ?” 

For answer, the boy. one year older than his girl 
friend, put his fat arm round Lucy’s neck and kissed 
her. The two children, one fair and the other dark, 
looked so charming as they embraced each other, that 
the mother was on the point of saying, as she had 
often said before. “Well, you be as pretty as a 
pictur.” Instead, she took the little girl somewhat 
roughly and suddenly by the arm, much to the as- 
tonishment of the children, and said— 

* Do you love Clem?” 

“T love him just like this,” replied Lucy, as she 
drew Clemmy’s face close up to her and kissed it. 

“Then you’re a wicked young minx! You hanna 
no rights tolove him. Clem is my sweetheart, and you 
canna love him half as much as I do.” 

The poor young widow covered her lovely face with 
her hands and burst into tears, while the two children, 
still clasping each other, stood looking on in the 
greatest wonderment. How could the sweet innocents 
know the anguish of a mother’s heart when, for the 
first time. it realises that it has been robbed of its 
cherished idol? 

In a moment, as if ashamed of her exhibition of 
weakness, Widow Martin bent down to the children 
and clasped her arms around them both. 

“So you are sweethearts, are you?” she said, half- 
crying and half-laughing. ‘ Well, you mun be very 
fond on each other, and happen, when you grow up, 
you ’ll get mated.—Luce, you ‘Il always love my Clem, 
wunna you?” 

“ Always, Mrs. Martin,” said the child, as she kissed 
the mother and son in turn. 

* An’ you’ll never prove false to Luce, will you, 
Clem?” still questioned the mother. 

“Never, mother—never,” answered the boy, witha 
depth of earnestness it was impossible to mistake. 
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In after years these three persons well remembered 
that scene; it was so pretty, sosimple, and yet had 
the elements of tragedy in it. Now each of their 
beating hearts was too full for utterance. The widow, 
with blinking eyes, turned to her apple gathering, and 
the two merry little souls—*“ sweethearts,” as they 
called themselves—ran about the orchard, throwing 
the ripe fruit at one another. 

Clem was mad with joy ; his gate of happiness was 
open. 

CHAPTER II.” 
THE GATE SHUT. 
It was the yeaning season. All over the meadow in 
front of the Red House Farm little lambs were 
running bleating to their mothers, and being an- 
swered by them in hoarser accents. There were white 
lambs, black lambs, and black-and-white lambs, and 
they were all in a sportive mood, for the first sun of 
April was shining upon the land from his golden 
gates in the sky. 

A dozen years had not made the slightest difference 
to Letty Martin. She was just the same as when she 
was the witness of her son’s betrothment to the red- 
haired daughter of the coachman. Her eyes were just 
as blue, her cheeks just as rosy, and her figure just as 
plump. 

For the preservation of beauty there is nothing like 
life amid the greenery of a mid-Warwickshire village. 

When the chimes of Radbrooke village church, the 
square tower of which could be seen comfortably 
from the windows of the Red House, were chiming a 
quarter to nine on this fine April morning, Mrs, 
Martin was in her little orchard, walking behind a 
flock of five mottled geese. She was shaking ber 
white apron at the foolish fat creatures, who went 
through the performance of being turned out into the 
meadow every morning, and being brought back into 
the orchard every night. They knew the arrange- 
ment quite as well as Widow Martin did, and would 
have walked out at the wicket gate without the 
shaking of the apron. 

Just as they were marching oui in single file, like 
Indians on the war-path, they elevated their necks in 
the air, looking more foolish than ever, being fright- 
ened, and set up a most dismal quacking. 

Some person or something of unusual aspect was 
evidently coming up the meadow path. Almost 
simultaneously with the cackling of the geese Widow 
Martin heard a voice outside the orchard, saying— 

“Now, you silly old stupids!) What on earth are you 
frightened at? I’m not going to kill you.” 

Then the owner of the voice came in sight—a fine 
young fellow, dressed in the garb of a soldier. 

The geese were no doubt alarmed at his red tunic. 
He slashed the whip he was carrying smartly upon 
his trousers, and the ungainly birds fled wildly in the 
direction of the rick-yard. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” he laughed. ‘“ See the troops flying 
before the enemy !” 

He then marched boldly through the wicket gate, 
raised his cap to Letty Martin, placed his hands fami- 
liarly upon both her shoulders, and kissed her soundly 
upon each cheek, 
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“My dear old Letty!” he said affectionately. 
““Why,. you are just the very same Letty who used to 
punish me when I was a naughty boy.” 

Widow Martin could not help blushing at being 
kissed so warmly by so handsome a young man. 

“Master Reginald,” she gasped in reply, “ is it really 
you?” shaking him heartily by the hand. 

“Yes, it’s really me, nurse. Have I ‘growed 
since you saw me last? Do you like my uniform? 
Am I ‘the smartest man in the regiment’? But 
there, how are you? How’s the farm, the crops, the 
cows, the horses, the sheep, the geese—they, I'm afraid, 
are not very well, for I’ve just charged them into the 
rick-yard—and, above all, where ’s Clem, my old play- 
fellow, my almost foster-brother? How is he?—where 
is he?” ; 

“Clem’s all right, thank you, Reggie. He’s out 
busy with the lambs. But inna you coming in?” 

“Wait a bit, nurse. I want to look at you, and I 
want you to look at me.” 

They stood looking at each other—the widow rather 
curiously, the young soldier earnestly. It was like 
June admiring October, and vice versa. 

They were very old friends. Before Letty married 
Aaron Martin, she had been nurse at “‘ The Beeches,” 
and this fine dark-eyed young man before her was one 
of “her boys.” She always called him “her boy”; 
and in later years, though her own son Clem had the 
first place in her heart, she had never been able to 
shut it against Reggie. As for Reggie, not having 
a mother of his own, he had grown to regard Letty 
in the light of a mother. 

After observing each other in silence for some 
seconds, the young soldier spoke, and the widow 
noticed that his voice was full of emotion. 

“ Letty,” he said, “I have never had any secrets 
from you. I have told you everything, always asked 
your advice. Now, I want to tell you a secret, and 
ask your advice. Letty—I’m in love.” 

Their eyes were fixed upon each other, or else they 
would have seen the top of a shepherd’s crook passing 
along by the hedge of the orchard. 

* Oh, Reggie!” replied the foster-mother joyfully, 
“you in love! With some fine beauty you have met 
away?” 

“Tt is the little wild thing with red hair that lives 
at my father’s stables ! ” 

The widow’s face fell—blanched whiter than the 
feathers of her own geese. 

At that instant a groan as of great agony was heard 
outside the hedge; a well-known voice uttered, in 
violent anger, the word “ Thief!” and a shepherd’s 
crook came flying over the hedge, falling within a few 
feet of the soldier. 

Both occupants of the orchard turned, and there 
standing inside the wicket gate, with a little white 
lamb curled and bleating plaintively round his neck, 
was Clem Martin—an enlarged edition of himself a 
dozen years ago. 

You cannot lay bare on paper the agonised heart of 
a man whose life-treasure is crushed in one single 
moment. It is an impossible thing. You can speak 
of the white face, of the bright eyes dimmed, of the 
firm lips trembling. These signs of grief in a strong 
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man are terrible to see ; but they are nothing to the 
ravages of the heart. Clem Martin seemed suddenly 
done into stone. He stood and looked at his old play- 
fellow till the conflicting emotions of his breast 
surged up into his eyes, and he wept. 





During this scene of painful silence, of heartrending 
tragedy, a voice like the voice of a merry soul rang 
from the interior of the Red House. The long win. 
dows of the parlour were flung open, and a maiden 
with red hair, of wild beauty, “as pretty as a picture,” 











“The two children stood looking on in the greatest wonderment.”—p. 538. 


In a moment Reginald was at his side, holding him 
by his coat. 

“Clem, my dear lad,” he faltered; “what's the 
matter? Speak to me, Clem.” 

The white lamb bleated piteously on the shepherd's 
neck ; its legs were frosted, and Clem was taking it 
to the fold to doctor and comfort it. 

“Luce was my sweetheart.” he groaned. “The little 
wild thing with red hair was my gel.” 

Reggie’s head dropped on his breast ; the widow’s 
heart bled for them both, though she spoke not a 
word ; Clem looked before him towards the golden 
gates of the east at the happiness he had lost. 

Neither of the men spoke; the widow was dumb; 
only the lamb on the shepherd’s neck cried to be free. 


came bounding into the orchard, calling ‘“ Clemmy, 
Clemmy !” in tones of affectionate sweetness. 

It was Lucy: Lucey grown wilder in loveliness, 
plumper in person, and more roguish in demeanour, 
than when she “’greed” to be Clem’s sweetheart in 
that very orchard years ago. 

She ran among the apple-trees down to where the 
three people were standing in that agony of silence, 
and, seeing them, suddenly halted. 

As her eyes fell upon the soldier, her face flushed 
redder than his tunic—a tell-tale sign which was not 
missed by the faithful eyes of Clement. She looked 
from one to the other, and, failing to comprehend 
the scene, she turned to Widow Martin, and said 
simply~ 
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“T’m very sorry. I didn’t know you were en- 
gaged.” 

The lamb once more bleated piteously upon the neck 
of Clem, but no one spoke. Then Clem himself, with 
a broken heart under his moleskin vest, brought the 
scene toa climax. He laughed gaily ; he bent down 
and picked up his shepherd’s crook, and said, with as 
steady and cheerful a voice as he coula— 

“Why, Luce, we are never engaged to you. Reggie 
‘as come an’ took us a bit by surprise, that’s all. Go 
into the house wi’ mother, both on you. I mun go to 
the fold wi’ this young lambkin.” 

It was a pretty, a noble way out of the difficulty, 
but no one save his mother knew how much it cost 
him. His gate of happiness was shut. He sat down 
in the lambing fold, inside the bars, and cried his 
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heart out. 
else. 
“Clem, why don’t you come in?” 
The little wild thing with red hair had crept into 
the fold. She saw he was crying. 
“Oh, Clem! what are you crying for?” 
“T’m so sorry for this pretty lamb; its legs be 
frosted ; belike it ’ull run lame. Luce, we were 
sweethearts once, wunna we?” 
* Yes, Clem.” 
“ An’ you love me now, donna you?” 
“Yes, Clem ; and always shall.” 


It was the only way ; he could do nothing 


She kept her word. She did love him—as a 
brother. And now she wonders why he does not 
marry, since she has been a wife for ever so long. 


BY SPENDING. 


BY THE REV. G. 8. BARRETT, D.D., NORWICH, EX-PRESIDENT OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


“There is that scattercth, and yet increaseth; and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to 
poverty.”-—PROVERBs Xi. 24. 








T is possible to get a good 
meaning out of this text, 
even if we confine its ap- 
plication to money. In 
this world and in this life 
niggardliness and _ selfish- 
ness often defeat their own 
ends, whilst generosity and 
unselfishness are frequently 
rewarded, not merely with 








. that higher wealth of the spirit which is the only 


reward a good man seeks, but with material abund- 
ance. The spectacle is often seen of those who have 
kept their money for selfish uses, and who have 
refused to recognise any claims but those of their 
own selfishness, either losing it themselves, or hand- 
ing it down to children who squander what their 
parents had hoarded : whilst the wealth of the un- 
selfish and benevolent is maintained unimpaired 
from generation to generation. I am aware there 
are many exceptions to this rule, but it holds 
good often enough to afford a pertinent illustra- 
tion of the truth of the proverb. 

In a higher sense, however, the proverb is still 
More universally true. If we think of the moral 
and spiritual blessings which generosity always 
brings with it, if we include in the “increase” of 
which the text speaks, not only the gold which 
perisheth, but the more precious wealth of the 
heart, it is always and everywhere true that 
selfishness means poverty of spirit, whilst gene- 
Tosity adds immeasurably to true riches of the 
heart. The man who gives bountifully loses 
nothing by his gifts, but gains much. “ J¢ 7s more 





are the words of 
Him who gave Himself for the salvation of men, 
and instead of our compassionating—as we fre- 
quently do—the man who has large claims on his 
purse, and a larger heart to meet them, we ought 
to envy him. He is growing richer by al! he 
spends on others. He is “increasing” in every- 
thing that makes the true nobleness and wealth of 
manhood as he “scatters” his gifts abroad. The 
men we ought to pity are those poor, miserable 
souls who live for their own selfish gratifica- 
tion, and call it enjoying life; they are the 
paupers of the Kingdom of Heaven; and if ever 
they reach Heaven, they will have to go to the 
workhouse when they get there, for they will have 
nothing to live on in the eternal world. If 
money were all we had to give to our fellow-men, 
it could not be true “there ts that scattereth, and 
yet tnereaseth.” 

I do not, however, propose to confine the 
application of this proverb to pecuniary benevo- 
lence. It is quite possible that some of us have 
very little money to give away; but if we are 
Christians we have that which is far more pre- 
cious than money to give to our fellow-men. 
We may be the means of conveying to them the 
infinite gift of God. We may impart to them some 
spiritual gift that God has first bestowed on us ; 
we may “freely give” of that grace which we 
have so freely received ; we may spend ourselves 
in the service of man. And in addition to these 
higher ministries of the spiritual life, there are 
other forms of service, lower, but still most 
precious, open to us; there are the tendernesses 


blessed to give than to receive,” 
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of sympathy and love, the gracious helpfulness 
of kindly service, only less valuable than the 
spiritual service of which I have just spoken ; and 
it is in relation to these charities of the spiritual 
life, these gifts of the spiritual man, I propose to 
consider the application of the text, “ Z’here is 
that scattereth, and yet increaseth.” 

Now the first thing that strikes us when we 
consider the nature of property, is its exclusive 
character. Every pound we call our own, and every 
shilling we reserve for our own use, is so much less 
for other people. We may use our money so as 
to increase the general stock of wealth, or we may 
use it so as to promote the happiness of others; 
but we cannot use it for ourselves and for others 
at the same time. Money spent on self cannot be 
given to our fellow-men. All that is given away 
leaves us so much the poorer : not, I hardly need 
say, poorer spiritually—I have just been saying 
the contrary—but poorer pecuniarily. I can- 
not keep what I have given away. I cannot 
scatter money—save only in the business sense of 
investment, which does not now concern us—I 
cannot scatter money in gifts and at the same 
time find it increase. 

All property is purely individual and exclusive 
in its character. 

When, however, we come to the higher wealth 
of the intellect, we do not find it so exclusive in 
its nature. You do not, for instance, lose your 
knowledge of French by imparting it to someone 
else : you do not lose your gift as an artist if you 
teach a class to paint: you do not cease to 
be a musician, even though you are instructing 
twenty pupils a day. 

The moment we touch intellectual gifts, we see 
at once there is this broad distinction between 
them and money-wealth; that, whereas you part 
with all the money you give away, you do not 
lose your intellectual wealth, even though you 
impart it to others. 

And yet there is a certain limitation in regard 
to these higher gifts of the intellect. Except in 
a very narrow sense, and to a very limited degree, 
you do not increase your mental endowments by 
imparting them to others. A Board School teacher 
does not grow more learned the longer he drills his 
class in the sixth standard. A teacher of music 
does not play any better as his pupils increase. 
No doubt it is true that by teaching others we con- 
solidate our own knowledge and make it part of 
our permanent possession, but we do not increase 
our knowledge, or learning and teaching would be 
synonymous. In relation to all purely intellec- 
tual gifts it is not true “there is that scattereth, 
and yet increaseth.” 

But now let us consider spiritual gifts, and we 
shall see at once that here we are altogether in a 
different world. Here it is not only true that we 








do not lose what we give to others, as was the 
case with our money; not only true that we 
retain what we impart, as was the case with 
intellectual gifts; but we actually increase our 
spiritual riches by spending them. The more of 
the Bread of Life you give away, the more you 
will find in your own store. Here, and here alone, 
are the words of the text universally true, “ There 
ts that scattereth, and yet increaseth,” 

An illustration or two may make this clear, 
You go to-day to some poor lost soul, living in 
darkness and sin—a wasted, wrecked life, that 
might once have been as happy as yours has been 
—and you try to tell that outcast prodigal of the 
love that has found you .and seeks to save all 
the lost ; you take your Saviour’s dear message of 
hope with you. Whether you will be successful 
or not I cannot tell, but this I do know: you 
cannot speak of the love of Christ to another soul 
without deepening your own. You may not bring 
that lost soul to God, but you have brought your. 
self nearer to God as you tried to do so. It is the 
old story repeated again and again: the traveller 
on the snow-slopes of the Alps brings life and 
warmth into his own hands as he chafes the 
frozen hands of his companion back into life. 

Or again : someone you know, possibly in your 
own social position, offends against the law of 
Christ, and brings dishonour on the Master’s name. 
You are in a position to remonstrate with him and 
to rebuke him, and you doso. It costs youan effort 
to speak, but you make the effort ; you tell him, in 
all lowliness and gentleness, of his sin, of his 
danger. You may gain your brother, you may 
save a soul from death. I know not; but this 
at least you have done: you have made your own 
conscience the tenderer, you have increased your 
own courage, you have knit more firmly together 
your spiritual vigour, you are a stronger and a 
better man from the effort you have made. 

Or, take one last illustration of the same truth. 
You hear of some poor broken heart, sorely 
smitten of God, sobbing out its sorrow in the 
darkness of a desolate unbelief. You go to that 
stricken soul: you tell it what you know of the 
love and pity and tenderness of God, of your own 
experience in times past of His faithfulness and 
mercy, you repert some sweet promise from His 
Word made for such an afflicted life, and what 
then? You may bring a sudden brightness into 
that darkened heart—God knows—but at least 
you have brought brightness to your own : God is 
nearer, dearer to you than when you entered that 
home of sorrow. 

You have “ scattered,” and you have found the 
increase. 

And so it always is with all spiritual gifts. 
Spiritual wealth is like money wealth in this 
respect : that we must invest it if it is to increase 
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Hoarding money never adds to the heap. Spend 
your pound wisely and well, and it will become 
“ten pounds.” Of the highest of all wealth, the 
wealth of the spiritual life, it is always true— 
“ There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth.” 

We may pursue the contrast between material 
and spiritual wealth one step farther. If it be true 
that we lose all the money we give away, whereas 
we multiply our spiritual gifts by imparting them, 
there is a converse to all this, which is also true. 

You do not lose your money although you 
selfishly keep every penny of it for yourself. But 
how is it with spiritual wealth? Ah! to refuse to 
share this wealth with others is to lose it. The 
latter part of my text is as true as the former 
half-—“ There ts that withholdeth more than is 
meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” 

A miser dves not become a poor man, although 
he never spends one penny of his hoarded wealth on 
others ; but a Christian who never spends himself 
will lose himself at last. There is only one saying 
of Christ which is found in all the four Gospels— 
the saying that was most often on Christ’s lips—and 
it is this—“ He that loseth his life shall save tt ; 
but he that saveth his life shall lose it.” Sacrifice 
is not the loss of self, but the gain of self. We 
lose only what we de not spend. The unused 
ploughshare rusts away to ruin, and it is the 
unprofitable and unfaithful servant who hears the 
awful words, * Z'wke therefore the pound from him, 
and give it unto him who hath ten pounds.” 

“We lose what on ourselves we spend, 
We have as treasure without end 
Whate'’er, O Lord, to Thee we lend, 

Giver of all.” 

And here we arrive at one of the common 
causes of the feebleness of the Christian 
life. I believe there are many who belong to 
the Churches, an who are professing Christians, 
who, if the truth were told, would confess they 
were not satisfied with their spiritual life ; they 
were conscious of a dryness anda coldness of heart 
they could not explain ; they were not easy in the 
thought of eternity, and of the Judgment Day ; 
they had but little joy or comfort in God. Why ? 
I venture to think that in many cases the cause of 
this feebleness of spiritual life is simply this: there 
has been no giving to others of what God has 
given them—no sacrifice, no service—and so they 
have been gradually losing what they possessed. 

Over-feeding, nay! even moderate feeding with- 
out corresponding exercise, will surely produce 
disease, or, at least, will enfeeble and impair the 
health ; and it is possible in the Christian life to 
feed too much and to work too little. [am aware 
that our first need isa deepened spiritual life if we 
are to see a fuller service for God in the Church ; 
but even this is not the whole truth. A deepened 
Spiritual life leads to a larger service ; but it is 
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also true that more service reacts on the life and 
deepens and intensifies it. If good health is the 
first condition of exercise, and makes it pleasant 
and easy, it is also true that exercise, in its turn, 
preserves and increases the health. ‘“ There is that 
scattereth, and yet increaseth ; and there is that with- 
holdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” 

And now let me bring this meditation to a 
conclusion by two practical lessons. 

(1) We see the absolute necessity of some form of 
spirttual activity to the increase of the Christian 
life. 

I have no wish unduly to narrow the limits 
of the service of Christ. Christ’s Kingdom is 
a large word: it is as large and wide as human 
life, and all that purifies and elevates and en- 
nobles man is service in the Kingdom of Christ. 
Christ’s servants have oftentimes work to do for 
Him which is only indirectly connected with 
spiritual ends. There are lakes in Africa which 
are fed by rivers which run beneath the ground, 
and whose course is marked by a thin strip 
of green across the long desert sands. And so 
the great waters of the Kingdom of God are fed 
by many streams, some of which to human eyes 
are never seen to contribute to their volume and 
depth. Every man who writes a good book, or 
thinks a true thought; all who are seeking in 
political or municipal life the good government of 
the people ; all who are interested in education, 
sanitation, philanthropy, art, science, literature, 
all may be serving Christ as truly as those who 
preach the Gospel or teach in a Sunday-school. 

All true—most true—but it is also true there 
is something in the Christian man that is not 
satisfied by these indirect forms of Christian 
service. You do not satisfy an artist by telling 
him he may do carpentering well, and you do not 
satisfy the servant of God who has the love of 
Christ burning in his heart by telling him he can 
serve his Master on a Town Council or a School 

3oard. No. He will tell you that he knows it ; 
but he knows also this, that he needs something 
more spiritual, and more direct in service, to 
satisfy his heart, to sustain and refresh and in- 
vigorate his spiritual life. And this is why many 
of our public men have been found among the 
most devoted workers in the Church. They felt 
that what God had given them was not theirs to 
keep ; they needed some form of direct service as 
much for their own sakes as for those for whom 
they laboured. Hence the necessity for some 
sphere of personal spiritual service to the increase 
of the spiritual life. 

I say nothing now of the needs, the great 
clamant needs, of the world: of the “dim, common 
populations” of our cities and towns crying out for 
the Bread of Life; of the paganising of our art, 
or the atheism of our science; of the awful 
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hollowness and rottenness of much of 
society ; I say nothing of the appeal all this 
makes to any man who loves God for his best 
service ; I speak only of our own needs, and [ 
say, for our own sake, for the health of our own 
soul, we must find some service that shall increase 
our spiritual wealth by spending it. 

(2) And then, again, the course of thought we 
have been pursuing suggests to us the spiritual 
nature of the Divine rewards. 

We need, sadly need, a revision of the vocabu- 
lary of the Divine rewards. Too often those 
rewards are spoken of in terms which degrade 
rather than honour the high service of God. 
When I hear of “ beautiful streams,” and “ basking 
in the sunshine,” and “sweet grassy plains,” and 
“resting by the fountain,” as the rewards of the 
service of God, I ask myself, What are these 
things?) They may be good enough for an 
vceasional picnic : they are all too pvor for the 
rewards of the dear service of Christ. 

We need to be careful even when we speak of the 
“rest” of the eternal world as coming after the 
toil of earth and as being the reward of faithful 
service here. I have heard a whole congregation, 
some of whom were young people, who at their 
age ought not to have been tired with any exer- 
tion least of all with the service of God, singing-- 

*One day’s more work for Jesus. 
O yes, a weary day ; 
But Heaven comes nearer, 
And rest grows dearer, 
Each step of the way;” 
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and | have been tempted to wonder what kind of 
rest it is which “ grows dearer each step of the 
way.” I know Heaven will mean rest : rest from 
temptation, rest from conflict, rest from sorrow, 
rest from pain, rest from all the burdens which 
trouble us here; but it will certainly not mean 
rest from the service of Christ, or it would be no 
“saint’s rest” to the people of God. The rewards 
of Christ are not less service, but more service 
and higher toil ; not the disuse of the gifts He 
has given us, but their larger use ; not idleness, 
but fuller activity. 

“ Well done, thou good servant ; I will make thee 
ruler over ten cities.” “ Have thou authority over 
five cities.” “Well done, good and faithful serv- 
ant: thou hast been faithful over a few things ; 
I will make thee ruler over many things ; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

“Kach man,” the Apostle says, “shall receive 
reward according to his own labour.” And of all 
the saintly dead we may say— 


“For doubtless unto them is given 
A life that bears immortal fruit, 
In such great offices as suit 
The full-grown energies of Heaven.” 


The reward and the service are one; and so, as 
we find it true here in time, we shall find it still 
truer there in eternity, that “there is that 
scattereth, and yet inereaseth ; and there is that 
withholdeth more than tis mect, but it tendeth to 
poverty.” 





OLD MAN REMEMBERS. 


A DREAM-SKETCH. 


BY ALBERT E. HOOPER, AUTHOR OF “UP THE MOONSTAIR, 


” 


IN THE FAR COUNTRY,” ETC. 


“With neither dread nor longing to depart, I stand and calmly wait till the hinges turn for me.”—WILLIAM 
CULLEN BRYANT. 


GT’ was evening in the old garden, 
7 ©=s and the red gold of the sunset 
fiooded the open spaces. Broad 
shafts of the ruddy light lay 
among the hoary trunks of the 
apple-trees : and sifting down- 
wards between the quivering 
leaves of the acacia, it fell in 
a sparkling shower around the 
rustic chair on which the old man sat. 

Out in the sunshine the children played, and 
the air was filled with the music of their merry 
shouts and laughter. And it seemed to the old 
man, as he watched them, smiling, that if he chose 
he might leave his weary body resting in its 
chair, and leap out into the glowing warmth of 








the sunny lawn and play too—a glad child among 
the children, laughing and shouting with the 
merriest. Nor did it seem strange to him: for 
although it was evening in the old man’s mortal 
life, in his heart it was noon, because he had 
learned the secret of all good—that secret which 
has never been young, and can never be old— 
which comes neither early nor late—which has 
the power to stretch a moment into eternity, and 
possesses all the ages now. 

There was one child who did not play with the 
sst: a pale child, with solemn eyes. He sat 
apart near the old man’s chair, and from time to 
time he raised his white hand between his eyes 
and the sunset, and looked at the rosy lines 
traced by the light between his small transparent 
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fingers. Sometimes he would gravely watch his 
brothers and sisters at play, or look for a moment 
at the old man sitting so still in his chair; but for 
the most part he gazed out steadfastly towards 
the glowing west, with eyes that seemed to see 
something far within the flaming gateway of the 
sun. 

The presence of the silent child prevented the 
old man from giving himself up to the full en- 
joyment of the game which was going on in the 
sunshine; and presently, when the wistful eyes 
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were turned once more in his direction, he 
beckoned with his finger. 

Then the child slowly rose, and went and stood 
between the old man’s knees, looking up into the 
kindly eyes, and patiently waiting. And the old 
man gently stroked the soft hair of the child, 
pushing it backward from the broad white brow, 
and passing its pale gold through his fingers. 

“Tell me,” said he at length—‘“ tell me, what is 
it you think about when you sit so still and 
silent ?” 

And the child answered— 

“T try to remember.” 

The old man asked— 

“What is it you try to remember?” 

Then the eyes of the child began to shine with 
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a strange light, and his lips trembled as he 
said— 

“T do not know—I never know! I try so hard 
to remember, but it never comes back, and I do 
not know what it is. I ask the others to help me 
sometimes, but they only laugh at me and run 
back to play. I do not know what it is. Some- 
times I ask the flowers to tell me, and I think 
they try ; but I can never quite understand what 
they want to say. I thought just now that I saw 
a great angel with glittering wings out there 


I try to remember.’” 


where the sky is so rosy, and I hoped he was 
coming to tell me; but afterwards I thought it 
must have been only a cloud, for it melted away 
into the sunlight. Hush !” 

The child raised his hand and listened, and the 
rich full notes of a blackbird’s song rose up from 
the shade of the apple-trees—rose suddenly up 
like a fountain of sweet music, and as suddenly 
fell and ceased. 

“There!” whispered the child, “I thought I 
was just going to remember! I thought the bird 
would tell me. I think it meant to, but I could 
not quite understand. Perhaps it will try again 
presently.” 

But all was silent in the old garden except the 
voices of the happy rosy children at play. 
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“Shall I ever remember?” asked the child. 

“T think you will some day, if you go on 
trying,” answered the old man. “ But you must 
never forget that there 7s something you want to 
remember.” 

“Will it be very long ?” 

The old man stroked the child’s head again, and 
then touched his own silver hair, and said— 

“ Between the early morning sunshine and the 
moonlight of evening there is a long, long day, my 
child. You will need to be very patient.” 

The child looked up with new hope in his face, 
and cried— 

“But can’t you tell me? Don’t you remember?” 

The old man shook his head. 

“You cannot have my memory,” he said. 
“Everybody must remember for himself. And 
even if I would tell you, I could not, because I 
have not remembered myself yet. But I shall 
remember very soon now, I think.” 

After this, neither the child nor the old man 
spoke again, for there came a louder shout from 
the children upon the lawn; and when the child 
found that his companions were calling to him to 
come and join them in their play, the look of 
sadness left his face, and he ran out into the 
sunshine. 

And the old man, left alone, still sat looking at 
the children at play; but he did not see them. 

He was beginning to remember. 


At a little distance, the poet and the physician, 
sons of the old man, paced up and down a path- 
way between high walls of close-clipped yew. 

As they walked in the shade the poet said— 

“ You think the end is near?” 

“Yes, very near,” answered the physician. “He 
may live—if you can call it life—for several 
weeks ; but I should not be surprised if he died at 
any moment now.” 

“Tt is a beautiful end to so long and good a 
life,” said the poet. 

The physician slightly raised his eyebrows. 

Presently he said— 

“T suppose you are right. As life must come 
to an ‘end,’ this is as good a way as any; it is 
certainly better than most.” 

“T was only foolishly using the common form 
of speech,” returned the poet quickly. ‘ But tell 
me, there will be no pain? He will go peace- 
fully ?” 

“Most likely he will fall asleep,” answered the 
physician ; and then, after a pause, he added— 
“ And he will never wake up again.” 

The brothers were silent until they reached the 
end of the pathway, which opened out upon the 
lawn. Then they halted, in full view of the 
playing children and of the old man in his chair. 
Just as they came out of the shadow the child 
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ran away from the old man’s knee to join the 
players. 

“They are great friends,” said the poet, smiling, 

“Ves; I have noticed it,” answered the other, 
“What do you think of such a friendship ?” 

“T think it is one of the most beautiful things I 
have ever seen,” said the poet ; “and I only hope 
my boy is old enough to remember his grand- 
father. When an old man can understand and be 
understood by a little child, he has not wasted his 
life. The meeting of the ends means the com- 
pletion of the circle.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the physician, “it may mean 
that toa poet. Shall I tell you what it means to 
a doctor ?” 

The poet nodded. 

“ Disintegration and decay. You, who have 
been able to watch him more closely than I have 
done, ought to understand this. Long ago he 
ceased to take any interest in the thoughts and 
doings of men; and when the kindness and 
attention of women had pleased him for a little 
while, he began to find all his pleasure in the 
society of the child. Believe me, if he lived a few 
months longer the child would weary him ; and 
he would be quite satisfied to sit alone in the 
sunshine or beside the fire. His hands have re- 
laxed their hold upon all he once cared for. 
When the candle flickers in the socket, a slight 
wind will blow it out, and then—where is the 
light? Wherever it is, it is light no longer. And 
is there any reason to believe that when life 
leaves the body it exists as life elsewhere ?” 

“No reason, perhaps,” returned the poet ; “and 
yet, in spite of all, I hope.” 


While the physician and the poet talked 
together, a light breeze stirred the delicate leaves 
of the acacia, and golden grains of sunshine were 
sprinkled down upon the old man, who sat below 
and remembered. 

He remembered a Garden of Delight, full of 
sunshine and joy, the songs of innumerable birds 
and the laughter of children ; but no garden of 
the world could compare with it for beauty : no 
mortal foot had pressed its magic soil: and the 
children who played therein were not the 
children of earth, for the light of their smiles was 
unbroken by any rainbow-radiance of tears, and 
their laughter was free from any note of sadness. 

And the old man remembered that he, too, had 
played in this garden—-a child ignorant of sorrow, 
and pain, and sin; and as he began to remember 
it more clearly, the memory of his many earthly 
years faded from his mind, and he lived once 
more a life of gladness in the beautiful Garden of 
Delight. 

He was one among many children, but al- 
though he played and laughed and sang with all 
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the joyful company, there was a girl-child who 
was his friend; and whenever a game had been 
played he and she would wind their arms about 
each other’s necks, and they would wander away 
together to listen to the singing birds or to find 
new and wonderful flowers. Sometimes they 
would sit hand in hand beneath the blossom-laden 
trees, and gaze upwards through the delicate 
traceries of pink and white, into the blue above. 
But wherever they went and whatever they did, 
they doubled their joys by sharing them, and 
found their chief delight in being together. 

Now, in the Garden of Delight, besides the 
children, there were many tall and _ beautiful 
people in shining garments, constantly passing to 
and fro. These Shining Ones always seemed full 
of business, for their steps were swift, and they 
seldom loitered on their way. But they were 
never too busy to smile upon the children or to 
exchange words of kindness with them; and 
they were always ready to answer questions. 

The boy and the girl who were friends had long 
treasured a secret wonder in their minds, which 
gradually grew deeper and stronger until it be- 
came the chief subject of their thoughts and of 
their talks when they were alone together. This 
wonder was the sound of a faint music which was 
ever in their ears. Yet it was not the music of 
children’s laughter, nor the singing of birds, nor 
the hum of insect wings: it was low and sweet, 
like the tones of a great organ played far away. 
They had often asked their companions if they 
too heard the music, but most of theni answered 
“No,” though now and then one of them would 
confess to hearing something ; but none of them 
seemed to be interested, so the friends decided 
that they would question the Shining Ones. 

One day, hearing the rustle of garments, they 
bounded out from a bower of snowy blossoms, 
and cried— 

“Tell us, O tell us, the meaning of the music!” 

When they spoke, the radiance which gleamed 
from the face and the garments of the Shining 
One grew still brighter, and he said— 

“ Do you often hear the music ?” 

And they answered— 

“ Always. Once we only heard it when we were 
very still ; but now it sounds in our ears while we 
are at play, and we are obliged to stop that we 
may listen. Will you tell us the secret of the 
music ?” 

“T will ; for it is time,” replied the Shining One. 
“But you must come with me.” 

Then the children were glad, for the Shining 
One gave a hand to each, and led them swiftly 
away. 

How far they travelled or how long they were 
upon the way they did not know, for the Shining 
One talked to them as they went, and they were 
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glad to listen; moreover, the sound of the music 
grew ever stronger and fuller as they advanced. 

Presently they reached the limit of the Garden 
of Delight ; but there was no wall on this side of 
the garden, nor any country at all beyond; and 
they stood upon the edge and looked down. 

Bottomless space yawned below, blue as the 
space above ; and they ‘stood between the unfath- 
omable heights and depths. But they felt no fear, 
because the Shining One held them by the hand. 

Slowly the blue spaces darkened while they 
gazed, and from the depths below and the heights 
above came the sound of that mighty music. 

Then for the first time the boy and the girl who 
were friend; knew sorrow, for now that they could 
hear more plainly, they knew that the music was 
not perfect. Many notes which were clear and 
true reached them; but many a harsh and jarring 
sound and many a wailing cry came too, and hurt 
the ears of those who listened, and there was an 
undertone of sadness to all the music; but the 
children did not know it was sadness, because 
as yet they had never been sad. But now for the 
first time tears began to gather in their eyes, and 
they said— 

“ What is it ?” 

The Shining One answered— 

“Tt is the Beginning of Praise.” 

“ What is Praise ?” asked the children. 

And he said— 

“Tt is the ery of ‘ Well Done!’ rising from all 
Creation to the Highest.” 

“ But it hurts our ears,” said the children. 

“That is because the song is not perfect yet,” he 
replied. 

“ But surely it is not fit for the Highest 
the children. 

The Shining One smiled, and said— 

“Through the Beginning the Highest can hear 
the End of Praise.” 

“ When will it be perfect ?” they asked. 

“ When the teaching is finished,” said he. 

“Who is teaching them ?” 

Then the Shining One turned and pointed 
along the margin of the Garden of Delight on 
which they were standing, and, after looking in 
that direction for a moment, the children thought 
they saw a great company of people clothed in 
garments which were as white as snow. 

“Come, let us go to them,” said the Shining 
One. 

“Who are they?” asked the children. 

And their companion replied— 

“They are Those who Know. These are they 
who go to teach the Perfect Praise.” 

After he had said, this they all three walked 
hand in hand along the margin of the Garden of 
Delight. 

And then the children knew that they were 
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approaching one of the walls of the Garden of 
Delight ; but although they had never seen a wall 
before—for the Garden of Delight is wide—they 
did not look at it now, because their eyes were 
dazzled by the beauty of the shining gateway 
which stood before them. The gate itself, which 
shone like gold, was divided down the middle 
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“They would wander away together.”--p. 547. 


into two leaves, and the leaves opened inwards. 
Over the gate there was a golden trumpet, and 
whenever the leaves of the gate swung inwards 
to admit a white-robed and white-winged figure, 
the trumpet blew a loud blast of welcome. 

“What a good land must lie beyond that 
beautiful gate !” said the children. 

“The gate is not so beautiful on the other side,” 
answered the Shining One. 
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And as he spoke, the leaves of the gate swung 
in, and the children caught sight of the other side, 
They saw that they were made of stone, which 
was green and mouldy, and _ half-covered with 
moss, and the mould and the moss almost hid 
from sight some writing which had been cut into 
the stone. 

“ What is the writing ?” they asked. 

“Jt is the voice of the golden trumpet 
put into words,” he said ; “but the people 
on the other side forget to keep the stones 
clean, and few can read the writing now.” 

“But why do they forget, if they come 
through the gate at last ?” 

And the Shining One answered— 
oP “Only Those who Know 

come through this gate—only 
; those who have made their 
Te wings and learned a note of 
the Perfect Praise.” 

“And the 
others?” whis- 
pered the child- 
ren. 

“They go and 
spoil the music,” 
he said. 

Then thetears 
gathered again 

in the children’s eyes, and they knew a 

still deeper sadness. 

The Shining One led them on once 
more, but now he left the margin, and led 
“ them along by the wall which bounded 
the Garden of Delight. And _ presently 
they came to another gateway, and the 
gate opened outwards, and it was decked 
with flowers. Around it stood many of the Shining 
Ones, and with them were a great number of child- 
ren. Now, when the boy and the girl who were 
friends saw these children, they knew them to be 
companions of their games who, one by one, at 
different times, had vanished from their midst. 
And they said, with a little fear in their tones— 

“What is this gate? and why are the children 
here ?” 

“The gate has many names,” he said. “Some 
call it the Gate of Forgetfulness. On the other 
side it is called the Gate of Birth. These are 
children who, like you, have heard the music, 
and have longed for the Perfect Praise. They are 
going through the gate to the only place where 
they can learn to make their wings. If they make 
them, they will be amongst Those who Know, and 
the golden trumpet will welcome them back. If 
not——” 

“Tf not?” cried the children anxiously. 

“They will help to spoil the music,” said the 
Shining One. 
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“Tt is a dangerous thing to go through the Gate- 
way of Birth,” they said. 

“Yes,” he replied ; “and it is a glorious thing to 
add a note to the Perfect Praise.” 

Then they cried “ We will go.” 

And he said “I knew it. None who have 
listened to the music can go back to their play.” 

The two children then asked the Shining One to 
teach them what they must do when they had 
passed through the gateway ; but he only shook 
his head, and said “I cannot. I can only tell you 
to Remember.” 

“ How shall we remember ?” they asked. 

“Tt will be very hard,” he said, “for on the 
other side it is only easy to forget. But the secret 
of the music lives in the breath of the earth- 
flowers and in the sunshine ; notes of the Perfect 
Praise may be heard in the songs of the earth- 
birds ; and at its best, the human heart gives out 
a faint echo of Creation’s ‘Well done’ to the 
Highest. All these will be trying to remind you, 
and if you pay careful heed to them you can never 
quite forget.” 

“We will go together,” said the children. 

“You may start together,’ said the Shining 
One ; and he clasped their hands together and led 
them towards the gate. 

Then he laid a hand over the eyes of each, and 
all became dark. But they still went forward. 

Presently, without any warning, their hands 
were torn violently apart, and the boy and the 
girl who were friends uttered a loud and bitter 
cry. But neither heard the voice of the other. 

The boy opened his eyes, and wondered. He 
did not know where he was, and he burst into 
tears because he could not remember where he 
had come from. 

3ut when he looked up, he saw through his 
tears the face of a woman looking down upon him, 
and he felt that if he could but look at the face 
long enough to find ont all the meaning of its 
beauty, he would be sure to remember. 


The old man sat on in his rustic chair under the 
acacia, and smiled as he remembered ; and, smiling, 
he closed his eyes and fell asleep, and in his sleep 
he dreamed a dream. 

The old man dreamed that he stood before a 
square slab of stone, which was green and mossy 
with age and neglect. As he stood there he was 
troubled by a sound of falling tears like the patter 
of raindrops when a summer shower falls upon 
leafy trees. But, when he would have turned to 
discover the cause of so much weeping, he was 
hindered by the sight of some half-hidden letters 
carved in old stone, and it seemed to him that 
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before doing aught else he must remove the moss 
and read the writing. 

And he stretched out his hand and laid it upon 
the stone. It felt cold as ice, but only for a 
moment; then it suddenly split down the middle 
from top to bottom, and fell away from. him like 
the double leaves of a folding-door. The old 
man passed through the opening, the doors fell 
together again behind him, and the voice of a 
golden trumpet above his head rang out loudly 
in welcome. 

For a moment he paused with the weight of a 
question in his heart; but as he stood thus, 2 
woman-form, clothed in white, stepped out from 
among a company of people who stood by the 
gate, and the glad welcome of her smile answered, 
“ All’s well!” to the question of his heart. 

They met, and wound their arms about each 
other’s necks, like that boy and girl who were 
friends; and walking thus through the crowd, 
they found themselves standing upon the verge of 
a fathomless gulf. 

Infinite space below and infinite space above !— 
and from the heights above and the depths below 
came the sound of a mighty music. 

And the man and the woman looked into each 
other’s eyes and smiled. 

“Tt shall yet be Perfect Praise,” they said. 

But while they stood and listened, a harsh and 
jarring note rushed upwards, and shattered the 
harmony. 

At the sound, great white wings, which until 
now had been folded out of sight, rose up on their 
shoulders. 

“Shall we go and teach them how to sing that 
note of the Perfect Praise?” he said. 

And she answered “ It is Love.” 

Then the white wings were spread abroad, and 
the man and the woman who were friends flew 
away side by side. 


The physician and the poet stood beside the old 
man’s chair. The poet supported his white head 
upon his arm, and the physician held his wrist. 

“ He is gone,” said the physician. 

“Did you ever see him look more beautiful ?” 
asked the poet. 

All the children had gone indoors except the 
small pale child who had last talked with the old 
man. He now stood in his place between the old 
man’s knees, looking in the calm face of death. 

“Do you know why he looks so happy?” he 
asked. 

“Can you tell us?” said the poet. 

“Yes,” answered the child; “it is because he 
has remembered.” 


\ 
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GREAT CENTRES OF RELIGIOUS ACTIVITY. 
LEEDS. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


O an impartial inquirer one of the most 
salient features in the religious life of 
Leeds at the present time is the re- 
newed activity of the churches. The 

Church of England clergy have doubtless felt 

the stimulus of the great examples of their pre- 


But the facts of his career, if not justifying this 
assertion, are sufficiently striking : “ He found it 
one parish, he left it many parishes ; he found it 
with fifteen churches, he left it with thirty-six; he 
found it with three schools, he left it with thirty; 
he found it with six parsonage-houses, he left it 





ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, LEEDS. 
(Photo: W. Hanson, Leeds.) 


decessors, for during the first twenty-five years 
of the Queen’s reign the Church in Leeds was in 
most cases ably, and in one case brilliantly, served 
by her leaders. That distinguished Churchman, 
Dr. Hook, who shares with Pusey* the parentage 
of the Oxford Movement in the Establishment, 
was from 1837 to 1859 the vicar of Leeds, and in 
those years his power and enthusiasm produced 
an impression which was all-powerful upon con- 
temporaries and coadjutors, and is even yet felt 
in Leeds to-day. There is the exaggeration of 
the partisan in the words of his biographer, Mr. 
Stephens, when describing Dr. Hook’s twenty-two 
years’ work in Leeds :—“ He found it a stronghold 
of Dissent; he left it a stronghold of the Church.” 


* En passant, it is believed that Pusey was the anonym- 
ous donor of St. Saviour’s Church in East Street. Over 
the principal entrance is the inscription, ‘‘ Pray for the 
sinner who built it.” 


with twenty-nine.” Dr. Atlay, afterwards Bishop 
of Hereford ; Dr. Woodford, afterwards Bishop of 
Ely ; Dr. Gott, afterwards Bishop of Truro ; and 
Dr. Jayne, now Bishop of Chester, have since been 
vicars of Leeds. Thus the parish church has been 
successively served by five incumbents whose 
names are held in the highest honour in the 
Establishment. To the present vicar, the Rev. 
E. 8. Talbot, there must be constant inspiration 
in the thought. 

In 1861, when the Establishment numbered 
thirty-six churches in Leeds, the population of the 
city was 207,000. It is now about 367,000, and 
the churches exceed a hundred. The relation 
between the figures must be considered in con- 
junction with the circumstance that during the 
last thirty years the population has spread itself 
over a larger and larger area ; only last year saw 
the opening of a church larger than any other in 
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Leeds, in the comparatively new residential dis- 
trict of Roundhay. On the other hand, the rapid 
growth of new neighbourhoods has left “ stranded,” 
metaphorically speaking, many places of worship 
inthe central district ; they have been denuded of 
their old congregations, and in some way or other 
have had to attract new or suffer the misfortune 
of the superfluous. This has been the trouble of 
both Church and Dissent—of the Wesleyan Chapel 
in Queen Street and the Congregational at East 
Parade, as much as of the parish church and St. 
John the Evangelist’s ; but it would seem that in 
overcoming it—in attracting the new classes that 
now crowd the old districts—the Church has been 
rather more successful than Dissent. 

It was said of Dr. Hook that he was an “apostle 
of the Church to the great middle class.” Dr. 
Talbot has to fill the much more difficult 76le of an 
apostle of the Church to the great working class. As 
hisisthe parish church,and by virtue of its cathedral 
character, Dr. Talbot can always rely upon its being 
fairly filled by worshippers from different parts of 
the city; but he must feel that its first duty is to 
the poor by whose wretched dwellings it is now 
surrounded. The rich music which, ever since 
Dr. Hook introduced what was then the great 
innovation of a surpliced choir, has characterised 
the services at the parish church probably has its 
power of attraction to the people of the slums. But 
even the best choir in Yorkshire is of little ac- 
count, perhaps, in comparison with the way in which 
the religious organisation of the Church, under 
Dr. Talbot’s direction, is used to improve their 
social welfare. It has clubs and guilds for almost 
every good purpose, and for every section of the 














THE REV. CANON E. 8. TALBOT, D.D., VICAR OF LEEDS. 
(Photo; Heslop Woods, Leeds.) 
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THE REV. CANON SCOTT. 


(Photo: Maull and Fox, Piccadilly, w.)' 


people. Besides clubs for boys, for girls, and for 
working men, it has, in conjunction with the 
Church Army, a home for “ casuals” and a lodging- 
house for working lads. The Leeds Parish Church 
Recreation Club is one of the best-known athletic 
clubs in Yorkshire ; it has a good club-house closé 
to the church, and a membership of over three 
hundred. 

One of the pleasantest and most remarkable 
features of Dr. Hook’s career was the good-feeling 
with which he was regarded by men of all de- 
nominations—a good feeling which led so sturdy 
a Nonconformist as Mr. Edward Baines to declare 
that he “not only felt admiration for him as a 
citizen, but the highest respect for him as a clergy- 
man of the Church.” Since exchanging the War- 
denship of Keble College for the vicarage of Leeds, 
in 1889, it has been the constant aim of Dr. Talbot 
to strengthen and develop that entente cordiale 
between the Church and Dissent which existed, 
for the first time in Leeds, under the influence of 
Dr. Hook. In loyalty to the principles he ex- 
pounded as one of the contributors to “ Lux 
Mundi,” he has endeavoured to heal the differ- 
ences between Churchmen themselves and to 
promote friendly co-operation between them and 
Nonconformists in objects of common interest. 
The establishment by an undenominational com- 
mittee of “The Labourers’ Club,” with the object 
of helping the large common lodging-house popu- 
lation, and a united movement against the 
gambling evil, give some earnest that in the 
religious activity of Leeds the spirit of toleration 
and goodwill is becoming increasingly prevalent. 
That this is so is due in no small measure to the 
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THE QUIVER. 

















EAST PARADE CHAPEL, LEEDS, 


broader culture and more generous views of Dr. 
Talbot as leader of the Church in Leeds. 

Since the parish church was rebuilt in 1841, 
St. John the Evangelist’s is the oldest church in 
Leeds, having been built in 1634, at the cost of 
John Harrison, the Gresham of the West Riding 
capital. Its antiquity and the remarkable beauty 
of its internal decorations give the edifice an ex- 
ceptional place in the affections of Leeds church- 





THE REV. 


CHARLES LEMOINE. 


(Photo: H. J. Whitlock, Birmingham.) 


people, which to some extent is reflected in the 
interest that is attached to the person of its vicar. 
Canon Scott, the present incumbent, must have 
found these things of small avail, however, when 
confronted with the problem how to fill a church 
accommodating over a thousand people in a 
neighbourhood which was becoming poorer and 
poorer, and where Jews of the working class 
were residing in increasing numbers. On coming 
to Leeds from Hull in 1883, Canon Scott applied 
himself to this problem in downright earnest, and 
in doing so has made his mark upon the religious 
activity of the city. His first step was to introduce 
free and unappropriated sittings, and next to 
organise services as frequent and as attractive 
as possible. Since then, Canon Scott has year by 
year built up a complete fabric of clubs and guilds 
in which there should be a niche for every man, 
woman, and child in his parish. His success may 
be measured from the fact that last Easter there 
were 500 communicants out of a total population 
of 5,000. 

Among the Nonconformist bodies the activity of 
the Congregationalists is, perhaps, at the present 
time the most noteworthy, and of their forty 
places of worship the greatest interest is just 
now attached to East Parade Chapel and Salem 
Chapel, Hunslet. East Parade Chapel, Leeds, 
has been described as the Cathedral of Yorkshire 
Congregationalism ; it is a fine structure of solid 
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stone, accommodates 1,500 worshippers, and has a 
history of over a hundred years. On the death of 
Dr. Eustace Conder, a year or so ago, the appoint- 
ment of his successor was, therefore, 2 matter of 
considerable importance to the religious life of 
Leeds. In his time Dr. Conder had been a great 
power in the town, but I heard it not unkindly 
suggested that in the latter part of his thirty-two 
years’ ministry he proved himself unable to adjust 
the church and its services to that changing order 
of things of which I have spoken. In choosing his 
successor, however, the congregation had Dr. 
Conder’s own words for guidance. In a letter 
written shortly before his death, Dr. Conder 
frankly said that he should be “a strong, earnest 
man, experienced, but in full vigour, and in touch 
with social movements—able to work on such 
fresh lines as wisdom may indicate.” In the 
Rev. Charles Lemoine, then pastor of Soho Hill 
Church, Birmingham, they found a man of this 
calibre. In little more than twelve months the con- 
gregation, which had been declining owing to the 
cause I have stated, has been much increased, and 
there have been initiated the manifold activities 
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are attempting to restore not merely the lost con- 
gregation of a church, but to touch with religious 
emotion the growing “indifference” of the people 
of what is pre-eminently the artisans’ quarter. 
What amount of success has as yet rewarded their 
efforts I cannot say, but there can be no question 
about the zeal and earnestness of those efforts, 
both in the pulpit and in the large sphere of social 
work which they have created for themselves 
beyond the walls of the chapel. 

Of the work of the Wesleyan body there is 
little to be said. It proceeds on the old lines, 
without much perceptible rise or fall in the 
measure of its result ; if Wesleyanism has lost 
ground in some parts of the city, it has also gained 
strength in the newer and rapidly growing suburbs. 
Its head-centre, so to speak, is Belgrave Chapel, a 
large stone edifice which was opened by Wesley 
himself. Methodism in Leeds generally is, perhaps, 
most active in its missions, and in their conduct 
the students and staff of the Training College at 
Headingley are of considerable assistance. In this, 
if in no other way, indeed, this institution has an 
important share in the religious activity in Leeds. 





a WESLEYAN COLLEGE, HEADINGLEY, LEEDS. 


of a large church which aims at influencing the 
daily life of a closely populated and largely poor 
district. 

Salem Chapel, Hunslet, is attracting much at- 
tention just now from the Congregationalists and 
their fellow-religionists of Leeds generally, because 
it is the scene of a great endeavour on the part of 
two young men, the Rev. Bernard Smith and the 
Rev. F. Wrigley. In their joint pastorate they 





The College, which is prettily situated in a large 
park in what is perhaps the most pleasant suburb 
of the city, has generally from thirty to forty 
students residing there, and a staff of four tutors, 
the Rev. G. Stringer Rowe being Governor. Al- 
though in comparison with their Wesleyan brethren 
the Baptists in Leeds are small in numbers, they 
also can refer with satisfaction to a large amount 
of mission work, more especially among the large 
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lodging-house population of Leeds. The oldest of 
their churches is that in South Parade, which was 
formed in 1779. ‘The Baptists have now fourteen 
churches in Leeds, only two having been built in 
the last thirty years, their total membership being 
2,429 and their seating accommodation about 8,000. 

In other ways than by mission work, however, 
the Baptists of Leeds exercise a greater influence 
over its religious life than these figures would 
imply. To some extent the earnestness of their 
members make up for the smallness of their 
number, and it is confidently said that every 
member of a Baptist Church in Leeds is in his or 
her own way on active service in the Christian 
cause. Two years ago a Baptist Council was 
formed for the city, composed of representatives 
of all the churches, for combined effort in the 
interests of the denomination and for religious 
and moral work generally. The formation of this 
Council, it should be added, in no way com- 
promised the present arrangement by which all 
the Baptist Churches in Leeds are under the 
charge of their own pastors. One of the subjects 
to which it is devoting itself is the establishment 
of Baptist churches in such large suburban dis- 
tricts as Headingley and Roundhay, which are at 
present quite without the testimony of this his- 
toric body of Christians. 


As regards the philanthropic work of the 
churches generally, mention must be made of 


Canon Bullock’s Home for Children, and the 
Wesleyan Relief Houses. Canon Bullock is the 
incumbent of Holy Trinity Church, and he has 
given its name to what is really a place of shelter 
for the waifs and strays of the streets. Situated 
close to the two busiest thoroughfares, Boar Lane 
and Briggate, it is, I am told, doing excellent work 
in reclaiming children of the street from misery 
and crime. The Wesleyan Relief Houses in 
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THE REV. G. STRINGER ROWE, 





(Photo: Heslop Woods, Leeds.) 
Accommodation Road owe their existence mainly to 
the benevolence of two laymen, Messrs. John and 
Joshua Burton. A number of poor people obtain 
shelter there at the nominal rent of fourpence a 
week. 

On the whole, my picture of the religious life 
of the masses in Leeds cannot be of the brightest. 
I have no figures respecting the attendance at 
churches and chapels to refer to, but the evidence 
of widespread indifference to them and their work 
is too great to be ignored. Some of the religious 
leaders of Leeds, at any rate, do not ignore it, and 
in their fresh efforts and new methods the hopeful 
will discern the beginning of a movement which 
will rekindle the religious feelings of the “ lapsed 
masses” in the great Yorkshire town. 


FUSSY 


BY THE REV. CHARLES COURTENAY, M.A., 
ja HERE are some people that the world 
% i) might do without, we sometimes think. 
mi The thought of a place without them 

—  _s suggests a condition almost too delight- 
ful for earth. We should have such peace if they 
were only gone, we fancy. 

If it were put to the vote who should be among 
the very first to vanish, I fancy it would be the 


fussy folk who would have to go. Yea; would 


they not vote for the disappearance of one 
another ? 





FOLK. 


VICAR OF EMMANUEL CHURCH, LIVERPOOL. 

reader, fussy folk have their 
purpose in this world of ours. 
This isa 


and 


And yet, gentle 
use. They serve a 

Do they not keep us awake? I ask. 
sleepy world, and man is a sleepy creature ; 
who is it who, buzzing around us like flies on a 
summer day, suspend our drooping eyelids, but the 
fussy folk ? 

And do they not exercise our graces? I suggest 
again. Fussy folk try us, undoubtedly. And 
what are we here for? If they rub us up the wrong 
way, we are al! the better able to appreciate the 
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contrary rub when it comes. I feel sure the world 
would lose one-half of its best practice-grounds if 
fussy folk were to go. 

And do they not break the monotony of life ? I 
ask. To go sailing down a smooth stream with 
not a ripple on its surface might do for a while ; 
but broken waters make a delightful variation, do 
they not? Fussy folk are life’s variation. For if 
everyone wore upon the face a sweet simper, and 
if everyone walked sedately, with measured steps 
and slow, and everyone were composed and still, 
we should soon hail with acclamation the advent 
of a few score of fussy folk fretting along. 

And are they not a standing protest against 
indolence ? I ask once more. As they come bust- 
ling about, their garments flying in the wind, and 
raising a cloud of dust as they go, what a rebuke 
to those folded hands, those dreamy brains, those 
recumbent energies! Perhaps it is better to be 
fussy than to be lazy. At any rate, indolence 
must not expect to be let alone when fussy folk 
are by. Their protests are loud and shrill. 

No, no; it may please the world to denounce 
fussy folk without any mitigation of their censure, 
but they serve at least four good purposes. 

“But you cannot deny that they are a great nnis- 
ance, and could lose with advantage a good fifty 
per cent. of their energy,” someone will suggest. 

I am not going to deny plain facts; and if I 
were to say that fussy folk are nice people to live 
with, and comfortable people to work with, I 
should be, I confess, romancing. 

For instance, if I were an invalid, I should not 
like a fussy nurse ; I should prefer being watched 
by a quiet one, who was not for ever flying about 
the room, dusting the clattering bottles, shaking 
up my pillow, and straightening my bed-clothes 
every five minutes. Such a fidgety nurse would 
be a highly unpleasant creature to have about me. 

And if I were a servant, I should immensely 
dislike to have a fussy mistress dogging my foot- 
steps up and down stairs. I should like to be 
permitted to do my work in peace and quietness. 
If I did things wrongly, or neglected my work, I 
should not resent being corrected, but I should 
give a month’s notice if I were expected to live in 
a domestic whirlwind. 

And if I were a railway guard, I should wish 
fussy folk leagues away; for I am sure that their 
questions, and repeated questions, and their ques- 
tions asked again and again, would drive me crazy. 
It would be bad enough to see them fussing over 
their children, fussing over their luggage, fussing 
over their own particular carriage ( “in the middle 
of the train, please”), without having their fussy 
little ways paraded under my very nose. 

No; I myself confess that, however useful they 
may be in a general sort of way, fussy folk are 
better at a distance—better a long, long way off, 


beyond the range of the sharpest eye, and beyond 
the reach of the keenest ear. 

I like chairs with springs, but I do not care to 
have too much to do with people on springs. 

Now, the trouble is that fussy folk are so highly 
in love with themselves that it is most difficult to 
convince them that they are wrong. What, then, 
can you do with a fussy person who thinks you 
are in the wrong? I confess it is not an easy 
task to argue the matter out with them ; and yet 
that they would do more work, and better work, 
and happier work, if they were much less fussy, I 
am fully convinced. 

I will suppose, if you please, that you, my 
reader, are a fussy person. If you are not, con- 
gratulate yourself ; if you are, then listen. 

Are you as indispensable as you think, my fussy 
friend? You proceed on the assumption that you 
are; and yet the world went on very well before 
you came, and will no doubt go on pretty com- 
fortably after you are gone. I do not say that 
you are of no good in the world, but Iam simply 
reiinding you that there are a few others besides 
yourself to see that things go on straight—that 
everything does not quite depend upon you. 

And is there any reason why you should rush 
about the world so? It is very tiring, and very 
trying to the temper, you know, to be so fussy. 
Could you not take things more quietly, and 
splutter less ? 

And could you not be content to let well alone ? 
No doubt ‘well” could be done a little better; 
but if it is well it should not be treated as if it 
were bad. We are not living in a perfect world, 
nor are we dealing with perfect people; and I 
think we can afford sometimes to let well alone, 
without fretting because it is not better. 

The fact is you are too anxious. Little things 
loom out too largely before your eyes. A speck of 
dust is not like a bomb-shell, that you should be 
so keen in ridding your sideboard of it. And a 
crooked temper is, after all, quite as bad a sight 
as a crooked tablecloth. To bring the house 
down over some little defect is not a wise proceed- 
ing, and does not redound to your credit. Get 
things mended, if you will, but fussing over them 
will not mend them the quicker. 

Looking out of my window, I have often. seen a 
fussy horse in a carriage shafts, with its feet 
moving restlessly up and down, impatient to be 
off. He does not like standing, and he does not 
like waiting, and the coachman is fully employed 
in keeping that fussy beast from bolting. 

You may not like the comparison, but I am 
bound to say that you and he area pair. Is hea 
better horse for being fussy? And are you a 
better man or woman for being fussy ? 

The great art of boiling a kettle of water is, I 
believe, to take it off the fire before it boils over, 
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to catch it on the boil, and then to use it. And 
the great art in our lives is to boil with zeal, with- 
out boiling over. It is this overflow which is fuss. 

Give other people credit for as much zeal, and 
energy, and trustworthiness as yourself. Don’t 
eall them lazy because they set about their work 
quietly and calmly. Believe that their way of 
doing things may be at least as effectual as your 
own. The tug, with its wheeze and throb, may 
be a fine spectacle of fussy energy; but the 
great Atlantic liner, which moves majestically 
along with scarcely a sound, soon leaves the fussy 
tug-boat behind it. I would rather be like the 
liner than the tug, would not you ? 

It is a good thing to be clean ; but why should 
you flick your duster in other people’s eyes? It 
is a good thing to be careful: but why should 
your carefulness add a care to the minds of those 
around you? Go briskly along the road of life, 
but don’t hustle your fellow-travellers. 

Trifles cannot be made important by putting 
them on a pedestal among life’s great matters. 
Treat them as trifles, not as questions of life and 
death. If a man is hanging, it is more import- 
ant to cut him down than to save the rope. And, 
truly, it is very necessary that we should keep 
ourselves from treating trifles as if they were 
something else. 

Don’t put more energy into a work than it 
demands. Here is the essence of fussiness : 
fretting away our powers to waste. Let your 
steam power be nicely adjusted to the wheel it 
has toturn. All else is lost. 

But I can fancy the imaginary fussy person I 
have been addressing turning sharply on me, and 
saying : “ That is all very well, good sir. We have 
no more wish to be fussy than you have. It is 
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We would be 
But if you would be good 
enough to tell us how not to be fussy, it would be 
far more to the purpose.” 

My dear friend, the cure for fussiness lies not 


our bane that we were born so. 
quiet, if we could. 


below, but above. Natural defects yield only to 
spiritual remedies. Fussiness is undoubtedly 
curable, but only by the Great Physician. You 
must consult Him. 

Not that you will ever lose the tendency to 
fussiness. You will only drop that when you 
drop your physical being at the grave. And, no 
doubt, all your days, when off your guard and out 
of spiritual health, you will find the old complaint 
breaking out again. 

What you want isa quiet spirit; and who but 
the Lord Jesus can give you that? “TI will give 
you rest,” are His own words. 

You want, too, some broader shoulders than 
your own on which to lay your many burdens, 
little and great. Christ is the world’s great 
Burden-bearer, and therefore yours. “Cast thy 
burden upon the Lord, and He shall sustain 
thee.” 

You must distinguish between things vital and 
things unimportant. You must therefore get 
out of the foggy atmosphere, where little things 
become so magnified, into the fresh pure light. 
“Tn Thy light shall we see light.” 

You must rely less on your bustling energies, 
and draw to yourself that great strength which 
never fusses and never fails. Then, “ Be strong 
in the grace that isin Christ Jesus.” “ My grace,” 
he says, “ is sufficient for thee.” Physical energy 
you have in plenty. With the advent of the 
spiritual, your energy will not be diminished, but 
your fussiness will be less. 


SHORT 
NOTES OF LIFE 


TWO INSTRUCTIVE 


CHRISTIAN 
PHRASES. 


in many of the commonest words 
and phrases. Take, for instance, 
those two of social intercourse— 
“How do you do?” and “ Good-bye.” 
When we ask a friend, How do you 
do? we mean, In what state is your health ? 
which shows the universal opinion that 
this is the most valuable kind of wealth 
or well-being. But we must not exclude mental 
_and moral sanity from the inquiry. When we 
leave undone what we ought to do, and do what 
we ought not, there is no health in us. How do 
you do---not in body, or in mind, or in pocket, but 








ARROWS. 


AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


in soul ? Very badly indeed unless you have brought 
your sins to the Saviour for forgiveness and taken 
into your life the healthful spirit of His grace. 
And this leads us to speak of “ Good-bye,” which 
is an abbreviation for “God be with you.” Shall 
we not, some of the many times we wish this good 
wish to our friends, ask ourselves if God is with 
us in what we do in our daily lives ? 


THE VALUE OF LOVE. 
A lonely woman once said to the writer, “ When 
I kneel in prayer, my dog sits on my dress and rests 
his head on my feet.”—“ Surely this distracts your 
devotions,” I remarked. ‘ Not at all,” was the reply ; 
“indeed, quite the contrary, for the comfort and love 
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CHINESE LADIES AT THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S. 


of my dog fills me with gratitude to the Giver of 
this and all other gifts, and [ am helped to pour 
ont thanks to Him even when my heart is very 
sad,” 


A NEW ERA FOR CHINA’S DAUGHTERS. 

Chinese ladies in a photographer's studio! A 
stronger proof could hardly be that the iron bars 
of Chinese etiquette and repression of womankind 
are breaking down. The group in our illustration, 
two sisters and a friend with their attendant Amah, 
belong to upper-class Shanghai families, in which a 
few years ago no female member could have left 
the house except in the concealment of a closed and 
eurtained sedan-chair ; whereas our three friends ar- 
rived at the photographer's in an ordinary “ foreign” 
brougham. A young lady living in our compound, 
daughter of native Christian parents, lived a very 
prison life for years—never leaving her upstairs 
room save once when I insisted on her crossing a 
courtyard with me to my home—until her marriage 
day. Last week I called on a family of the same 
class, the wife and daughter of a “ compradore,” or 
native manager, in an English firm here. The 
latter, Ah-Tsay, was once in our day-school, and is 
a constant attendant at our mission church, though 
her father withholds his sanction to her baptism. 
Both ladies gave me a cordial reception in their 
handsome guest-room, whose entire frontage opened 
with richly carved doors and windows on the entrance- 
court. We enjoyed quite a home-like afternoon-tea, 
though the cups had no handles and the tea no 
milk or sugar. My invitation to our Christmas 
church festival was gladly accepted, and a_ few 
days later Ah-Tsay, with her mother, brother, and 
little sister, joined us on the said occasion, riding 
in open rik-shas some two miles in bitterly cold 


weather, and showing as hearty pleasure in our 
simple English gifts, and the entertainment gener- 
ally, as tie poorer folk mainly composing our 
company. A Christian boarding-school is now 
established in our settlement for native girls of this 
superior rank ; and as at a recent examination there 
we listened to the pupils’ excellent English recita- 
tions and saw their graceful and animated calisthenic 
exercises, it seemed to me very clear that a good 
time is coming, has almost come, morally, spiritu- 
ally, physically, for the daughters of China, 


THIS WORLD A SCHOOL. 


Theodore Monod said that he would like his 
epitaph to be: “Here Endeth the First Lesson.” 
This reminds us of the often forgotten fact that this 
world is a school, where we are educated for a 
higher and better world afterwards. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN OPINION OF THE 
PSALMS. 

Independently of the interest attached to the 
Psalter in regard to the paramount position it has 
held in the public worship of the Jewish Church, as 
well as in the public worship of the Christian Church 
and in the private life of individual Christians, it 
derives an additional interest, and one confirmative 
of its inestimable value as an ever-flowing fountain 
of spiritual life, from the opinions of men eminent for 
genius, for sanctity, and for learning. The Psalter 
was the consolation of St. Athanasius in all the 
perils and persecutions he underwent, and, speaking 
from a lifelong experience, he wrote :—“In every 
instance we shall find these Divine songs suited to 
ourselves, to our feelings, and to our cireumstances.” 
St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, declares, “ Although 
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all Divine Scripture breathes the grace of God, yet 
sweet beyond all others is the Book of Psalms.” 
St. Augustine writes :—‘‘ What words did I utter 
to Thee, O God, in the Psalms ? how was my love 
to Thee inflamed thereby?” “The Psalm,” wrote 
St. Basil, “is the rest of the soul, the minister of 
peace. It stilleth the stir and the swell of the 
thoughts ; it assuageth the passions, and chasteneth 
the waywardness of the desires.” “The Psalms,” 
said Luther, “describe the feelings of the soul in 
their native words, so that no Demosthenes, no 
Cicero, could express them more to the life, or more 
happily.” “ What is there,” observes the judicious 
Hooker, “necessary fer man to know which the 
Psalms are not able to teach?” Bishop Horne 
looks upon the Psalter as “ an epitome of the Bible, 
a miniature Eden, in which can be found every tree 
pleasant to the sight and good for food, and, above 
all, that which was there lost is here restored, the tree 
of life in the midst of the Garden.” “The harp of 
David,” remarks the eloquent Irving, “ was full- 
stringed, and every angel of joy and sorrow swept 
over the chords as he passed; but the melody 
always breathed of Heaven”—a passage which 
reminds one of Mr. Gladstone’s eloquent tribute of 
praise in his Homeric studies, where he writes :— 
“In the Psalter of David for well-nigh three thousand 
years the piety of saints has found its most refined 
and choicest food; to such a degree, indeed, that the 
rank and quality of the religious frame may in 
general be tested by the height of its relish for 
them. There is the whole music of the human 
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“**T am loading while you are firing’” (‘‘ You FIRE AND 
I Sua Loap”). 
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heart when touched by the hand of its Maker, in 
all its tones that whisper or that swell, for every 
hope and fear, for every joy and pang, for every 
form of strength and languot, of disquietude and 
rest. There are developed all the innermost rela- 
tions of God to men,” ‘The Psalms,” observed the 
late Dean Church, “are a pillar of fire and light in 
the history of the world.” Dean Stanley declares, 
“The Patriarchs speak as the Fathers of the chosen 
race, the Prophets as its representatives and guides; 
but the Psalmist speaks as the mouthpiece of the 
individual soul of the free, independent, solitary 
conscience of man everywhere.” In truth, it is the 
peculiarity of the Psalms, universal, as they are, as 
the human race, and yet as individual as the human 
soul, in their applications, which has combined Jew 
and Christian, Roman Catholic and _ Protestant, 
Presbyterian and Episcopalian, and all the creeds and 
churches of Christendom, in using the Psalter as a 
manual of devotion in public and private devotion as 
the one book which, to use Dean Stanley’s words, 
“has played the largest part in the history of human 
souls,” 


“YOU FIRE AND I SHALL LOAD.” 


Not long ago the writer heard a lady relate the 
following story. On one occasion, when she and 
another lady were travelling in India, a high-caste 
native lady got into the carriage. The two English 
friends after some time agreed to speak to their 
Hindoo fellow-traveller about Christianity. One of 
them did so, but made little impression owing to her 
imperfect knowledge of Hindustani. She was, 
however, encouraged to persevere by her friend 
whispering, “I am loading while you are firing.” 
What she meant was that, while her friend was 
trying to persuade, she was praying for her 
success. Soon the Indian lady seemed to be 
touched, and when she left the carriage she said 
to some natives, “Get into this carriage, and 
that Mem Sahib will tell you wonderful things.” 
When missionaries are firing all over the world, 
amidst danger and difficulties, the least we can 
do who stay at home in comfort is to load—that 
is to say, give them our prayers. 


“THE BOOK OF THE LIFEBOAT.’ 


The work of the lifeboat has for so many years 
been dear to the readers of THE QUIVER that 
scarcely is a word needed to draw attention to 
“The Book of the Lifeboat,” which is published by 
Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier, on behalf 
of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, It 
tells of the organisation of this most humane of 
services, the equipment and building of the boats, 
and sketches the services and dangers of their 
brave crews. The book is brightly written, 
fully illustrated, and abounds in telling anecdote. 
Here is one taken almost at random :—A most 
noble service done by Legerton (late coxswain of 
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the Albert Edward lifeboat at Clacton-on-Sea) has 
to be recorded, for in October, 1881, the Gunfleet 
light vessel was throwing up rockets, and immediate 
help was required. The rockets were seen in the 
grey dawn of a Sabbath morn by a coastguards- 
man, who immediately summoned Legerton and 
his noble crew, and the lifeboat was quickly in 
the water. It seemed, however, to be an im- 
possible task to reach the wreck, for both wind 
and tide were against them. Nothing daunted, 
Legerton rowed his boat across into the fairway, in 
the hope of getting a tow from a passing steamer, 
one of which was quickly descried, but passed on 
without stopping for the lifeboat signals. The second 
—the Consett, of Sunderland—gave them the needed 
helping hand, took the lifeboat in tow, and steamed 
for the wreck on the Gunfleet. When the Consett 
cast off the lifeboat, Legerton saw they had some 
daring work before them. Madeleine was the name 
painted on the vessel, and Legerton rightly con- 
jectured her crew were Frenchmen. Legerton let go 
his anchor and veered down to the ship, and after a 
time got communication with her, when a huge sea 
carried the wreck further on to the sand and 
destroyed the communication. It now became a 
question what was to be done. Legerton consulted 
his crew, and at the risk of their lives they made 
the second attempt, when a huge wave hurled the 
Albert Edward partly upon the deck of the French- 
man, smashing the rudder and other portions of the 
lifeboat. 
one by one hauled the sixteen Frenchmen forming 
the crew of a fishing vessel into the lifeboat. They 
were landed amidst ringing cheers on Clacton Pier. 


Legerton nobly stuck to his work, and 


A CHINESE PENANCE, 


Many of the punishments prescribed in China’s 
criminal code are indescribably barbarous ; an un- 
convicted prisoner, and even a witness, may be 
cruelly tortured to extort confession or evidence. 
In a recent Shanghai paper we read of two native 
policemen accused of violence, who, among various 
inhuman inflictions, have had their wrists broken. 
“Three days ago,” writes a Chinese correspondent, 
“some Japanese students, suspected of acting as 
spies in connection with the grievous war now raging 
between their country and China, were tortured 
almost to death before their decapitation.” The 
“kangue,” shown in our illustration, is a compara- 
tively mild penance. It is a wooden frame weighing 
some twenty-five pounds, three or four feet across, so 
that the bearer cannot feed himself. On the front 
edge are inscribed the delinquent’s name and offence, 
the latter usually very trivial; he is placed by the 
wayside, and begs his bread, unless his friends pro- 
vide for him; and this durance vile lasts from one 
to three months. His appendage is scarcely more 
cumbrous or obstructive than the panoply of a Lon- 
don advertising “sandwich” man. It is ironically 
styled by natives the “ wooden neck-tie.” 


‘ 


SHORT ARROWS. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 

From time to time, as the successive volumes were 
issued, we have spoken in these columns of the 
Jubilee edition of ‘ Cassell’s History of England.” 
Now the work is completed in eight handsomely 





CHINESE WOODEN NECK-TIE, 


bound volumes, and is available for use in thie 
library and the schoolroom. That it is “up to 
date ” may be gathered from the fact that it records 
the opening of the present session of Parliament, 
gives the figures in the critical divisions upon this 
year’s debate on the Address, and the result of an 
election which took place when February was nearly 
three weeks’ old. The illustrations in this edition 
are of great value and interest, and cannot fail to 
increase the assistance to be derived from so com- 
plete and comprehensive a record of our nation’s 
story. The set of eight volumes would make a 
handsome present from class to teacher, and would 
prove an acquisition to any library, private or 
public.—Canon Bell, of Cheltenham, is the author 
of a pleasant little series of half-biographical and 
half-critical papers which he has collected into a 
volume, under the title of “Some of our English 
Poets ” (Elliot Stock). The six poets dealt with are 
Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, Scott, Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth, a sufficiently wide field for any one 
editor to cope with, but one which is quite under 
Canon Bell’s control, because he does not attempt to 
deal with it in anything but a pleasant and popular 
way. The publisher deserves a word of congratu- 
lation upon the pretty dress in which the volume is 
issued.— Messrs. James Nisbet and Co. send us a 
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little booklet by the Rev. Andrew Murray, in which 
are grouped passages of a devotional character from 
a larger book, and here called “ Let Us Draw Nigh.” 
—Those who have read Dr. A. J. Gordon’s work 
“The Holy Spirit in Missions,” will give a special 
welcome to “The Ministry of the Spirit,” by the 
same author (with a preface by the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer), which has just been published by the Baptist 
Tract and Book Society. The recent lamented 
death of Dr. Gordon gives an added interest to this, 
his latest work.—We have also to acknowledge the 
receipt of “ New Recitations for Infants ” (Longmans 
and Co.), which will be very useful to teachers and 
parents ; “The Mummer and Other Poems” by 
Henry Gaélyn, and the “Band of Hope Service 
Book,” by the Rev. D. Farquharson, both of which 
are issued by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
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“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from March Ist, 
1895, up to and ineluding March 26th, 1895, 
Subscriptions received after this date will be ac. 
knowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: R. S., Harringay, 
2s. 6d.; A Friend in India, ds.; J. J. E., Govan (89th dona- 
tion), 5s. ; A Glasgow Mother (59th donation), ls. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: M., ds. ; and the following 
amounts sent direct :—H. H. P., 10s.; Five Little Ones, 10:, 

For “ The Quiver” Lifeboat Fund: Careless, 2s, 6d. 

For The Children’s Country Holiday Fund: “ From 
Baltimore,” $2. a 

** The Editor will be glad to receive, and to fore 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 
Amounts of 58. and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired. 
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BIBLE CLASS. 


(QUESTIONS BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


QUESTIONS. 

73. Upon what charge did the Sanhedrin (or Coun- 
cil of the Jews) condemn Our Lord as worthy of 
death ? 

74. What charze did the Jews bring against Our 
Lord when they took Him to Pilate the Roman 
Governor? 


75. What proof have we that Pilate knew Jesus 
to be innocent, although he allowed Him to be put 


to death? 


76. Where do we find in the Old Testament an 


account of the custom of washing hands in proof 


of innocence of crime? 

77. Why did Pilate allow Jesus 
when he knew Jesus was innocent? 

78. Who are mentioned as the sons of Simon the 
Cyrenian ? 

79. In what way can Christ be said to have been 
numbered with transgressors in accordance with the 
prophecy of Isaiah ? 


80. What part of the process of embalming was 
performed upon Our Lord's body previous to its 


burial ? 
81. What took 
Lord’s resurrection which shows the 


again? 
82. In what way did Our Lord convey to St. 
the message of forgiveness for his denial ? 


83. What do we gather from the journey of the 
two disciples to Emmaus was the cause of their 


great sorrow at the death of Our Lord? 


84. By what name was Our Lord chiefly known 


at the time of His death and resurrection ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 480. 
61. The sin of hypocrisy—the punishment of the 
evilservant being that he shall have “ 





to be crucified 


place on the morning of Our 
women going 
to the Tomb had no idea that Jesus would rise 


Peter 


his portion with 





the hypocrites.” (St. Matt. xxiv. 51 and xxiii, 13— 
29.) 

62. “In such an hour as ye think not the Son of 
Man cometh.” (St. Matt. xxiv. 44.) 

63. St. Peter and St. John. (St. Luke xxii. 8.) 

64. It was a most unusual thing in the East fora 
man to carry a pitcher of water, and therefore such an 
one would be easily recognised by the disciples, (St. 
Mark xiv. 13.) 

65. It was a room set apart for the reception of 
guests, and was allowed to be used by strangers free 
of cost when they came to Jerusalem for the Feast 
of the Passover. (St. Mark xiv. 14; Dr. Lightfoot, 
vol. ii.) 

66, The betrayer was one of those who partook from 
the same dish as our Lord, and to whom He gave a sop. 
(St. Mark xiv. 20; St. John xiii. 26.) 

67. St. Mark says, “Jesus went forward and fell to 
the ground.” (St. Mark xiv. 35.) 

68. “Being in an agony, He prayed more earnestly, 
and His sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground.” (St. Luke xxii. 44.) 

69. Dr. Lightfoot suggests it may have been the 
return of Satan, who, at the temptation, “departed for 
a season,” and that to support Jesus in His conflict 


with Satan, the Angel mentioned by St. Luke came to 
Him. (St. Mark xiv. 33; St. Luke iv. 13, and xxii. 


43.) 

70. “The Son of the Blessed.” (St. Mark xiv. 61.) 

71. By the court of the Sanhedrin (or seventy) 
which was composed of high pries+ (as president), the 
heads of the twenty-four courses of priests—the elders 
of the tribes, and a certain number of scribes. (St. 
Mark xiv. 53.) 

72. “ Who, when He was reviled, reviled not again ; 
when He suffered, He threatened not, but committed 
Himself to Him that judgeth righteously.” (1 Pet. ii. 
23; St. Mark xiv. 65.) 
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A STREET PREACHER. 


(Drawn by Ropert Barnes, R.W.S.) 
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THE PRIVATE WORSHIP OF THE JEWS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A., FORMERLY MISSIONARY TO THE JEWS, LONDON. 


hr 


\T is remarkable 
that the ancient 
people of God 
have derived 
the two names 
by which they 
are known from 
the two essen- 
tial parts of 
worship—prayer 
” and praise. 

¥ They are called 
) Ww Israelites from 
' their ancestor 
Jacob, who, 
after wrestling 
with the Angel 
; of the Covenant, 
was surnamed 
Israel, or “a prince with God.” Their more ordinary 
name of Jews has come down to them from Judah, 
at whose birth his mother exclaimed, “ Now will 
I praise the Lord.” They were thus marked out 
as an eminently religious people, “a holy nation, a 
royal priesthood.” Such, in spite of nany grievous 
apostasies, they have been in the past, and such, 
we are assured, they will be again in the future. 
Modern Judaism is, indeed, to a large extent, a 
system of cold formality and puerile superstition. 
Israel’s rejection of Christ has spread dark clouds 
of unbelief, which hide from them the shining of 
Jehovah’s favour. At the same time there are 
some features in their religion which we cannot 
but admire, and may do well to imitate. Of these 
the most worthy of notice is the way in which 
religion is interwoven with their private and 
domestic life. A short sketch of their traditional 
customs of this kind may therefore be not only 
interesting, but instructive. 

The Jews on their return from Babylon, finding 
that their sufferings had been inflicted for their 
neglect of the Divine Law, determined, for the 
future, to fulfil it to the very letter. Accordingly, 
after a most careful research, a list of 613 precepts 
was compiled from the Pentateuch, which was 
pronounced to be binding on every Jew. These 
are chiefly of a formal and ceremonial character, 
and the most important are considered to be those 
that relate to the phylacteries, the fringes, and the 
Writing on the doorposts. 

Before describing these, it may be well to offer 
a brief account of the forms of devotion daily 
practised by strict and pious Jews. Sleep is 
regarded by them as a kind of death, during 


which they think that the soul leaves the body, 
and returns to it in the morning. Accordingly, as 
soon as they awake they say these words, “I 
acknowledge before Thee, the living and ever- 
lasting King, that Thou hast restored my soul to 
me in Thy great mercy and faithfulness.” r 

In this prayer the sacred name of God is not 
introduced, because it would be irreverent te utter 
it before the washing of hands. This ceremony is 
to be performed with singular punctiliousness. 
The vessel is raised with the right hand, and 
placed in the left. Then water is poured three 
times over the right hand, with the fingers open 
and extended towards the ground. After this the 
left hand is washed in the same manner, and then 
the face, and joining the palms of the hands, with 
the thumbs and fingers outstretched, the Jew says, 
“ Lift up your hands to the sanctuary and praise 
the Lord.” This being done, he dresses himself, 
and recites this blessing, “ Blessed art Thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast 
sanctified us with Thy commandments, and com- 





“The water is poured three times.” 


manded us to cleanse our hands.” All this having 
been duly performed, he puts on the fringes and 
phylacteries, and goes for his morning prayers to 
the synagogue, or, should that not be possible, 
says them at home. Of these the most important 
is the “ Shemang,” or “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord 





WEARING THE 
FRINGES. 


our God is one Lord,” with the Sentences of the 
Law in Deut. vi. 4—9, xi. 13—21, and Numbers xv. 
37—41. To these are added the “Shemoneh 
Hesreh,” or “eighteen” prayers said to have been 
composed by Ezra and the men of the Great 
Synagogue, and, if so, the same as used im the 
synagogue services when our Lord attended them. 

The following petitions are especially touching: 
—“ Return us, O our Father, to the observance of 
Thy Law ; and draw us nearer, O our King, to 
Thy service ; and convert us to Thee by perfect 
repentance. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who 
vouchsafest repentance. Forgive us, we beseech 
Thee, O our Father, for we have sinned ; pardon 
us, O our King, for we have transgressed, for Thou 
art ready to pardon and forgive. Heal us, O 
Lord : save us, and we shall be saved, for Thou 
art our praise.” 

The evening prayers are the same, with some 
few additions. They are to be said at any time 
after the stars appear until midnight. Such, then, 
is the general character of the private prayers of 
the Jews, and it is to their right observance that 
the use of the phylacteries and fringes is ac- 
counted so indispensable. 

(1) The custom of wearing phylacteries, as 
they are termed in the New Testament, or “ te- 
phillim ” (or “ prayers”), as they are now called, is 
based on what may be an erroneous interpretation 
of the injunction in Exodus xiii. 9 and Deut. vi. 8, 
“Thou shalt bind them [the precepts] for a sign 
upon thine hand, and they shall be as frontlets” (or 
fillets) ‘“ between thine eyes.” These words have 
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been understood literally. 
parchment are prepared, on which are 
written in Hebrew the four passages re- 
lating to this subject—viz. Exodus xiii. 
1—10 and 11—16, Deut. vi. 4—9 and 


Strips of 


xi. 18—21. These are rolled up and 
deposited in quadrangular boxes of calf- 
skin of about an inch deep; one of these 
is worn on the arm, being attached to a 
leathern thong whose breadth is equal to 
the length of a barleycorn, and whose 
length is sufficient to go seven times 
round the arm and three times round 
the middle finger, with a little over. 
The “tephillim ” for the head are written 
on four strips of parchment placed in 
four distinct cells of another box, on 
which is inscribed the letter © (Shin), 
the initial letter of the Divine name, 
Shaddai, or Almighty. The three lines 
of that letter are said to be emblematic 
of “Jehovah, our Lord Jehovah,” and may even 
point to some traditional notion of His triune 
nature. To this box are fastened two thongs, 
to be drawn round the head, and after forming 
a knot in the shape of the letter 1 (Daleth), to 
be passed over the breast. It is thought of vital 





MORNING PRAYERS, 


importance for a Jew to put on his “tephillim” 
before he offers his morning prayers, whether at 
home or in the synagogue. It is done in the 
following manner: First he takes hold of the 
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phylactery for the arm, and places it on the part 
of his left arm opposite to the heart, and after 
winding the thong seven times round the arm he 
says, “ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King 
of the Universe, who hast sanctified us with Thy 
commandments, and commanded us to wear the 
tephillim.” Then he takes the other box, and 
places it exactly between his eyes, repeating the 
same blessing and other solemn words. The 
strict Russian and Oriental Jews wear these 
emblems of their faith at all times, except in sleep, 
with a view to separating themselves from the 
world, and to closer communion with God ; but in 
other lands they are used only during prayer. This 
practice seems to be of late origin, for there is no 
trace of it before the Babylonish Captivity. The 
Karaites, who reject the oral traditions and are 
nearer the truth, regard the command as having 
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Such is the superstition engendered by formal 
religion. 

(2) The second great precept of Judaism relates 
to the fringes on the borders of the garments. 
That these were ordained in the Law is plain from 
Numbers xv. 37—-40 and Deut. xxii. 12. Our 
Saviour Himself observed this ordinance, for we 
read of the afflicted woman coming behind Him 
and touching the border or fringe of His garment. 
Originally these fringes were attached to the 
ordinary clothes ; but in later times it has been 
found more convenient to put them on two special 
articles of dress, known as the “talith.” One of 
these, the “ great talith,” is assumed only at the 
time of prayer; but the “little talith” is worn 
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only a spiritual meaning. In the time 
of our Lord the Greek name, “ phy- 
lacteries,” shows that they were em- 
ployed as amulets, and some modern 
Jews consider them as a potent charm to protect 
them from danger and to drive away evil spirits. 
When Jesus rebuked the Pharisees for making 
them broad, He may have referred not so much 
to the frontlets themselves, which would be of 
a prescribed breadth, as to the box attached 
to them, and made as conspicuous as possible. 





BEFORE DINNER, 


inside the clothes during the whole day. In fact, 
the great talith is simply a woollen shawl, bord- 
ered with a ribbon of blue stripes, thrown over 
the shoulders. The strict Oriental Jews, indeed, 
make them large enough to cover the whole person ; 
as did the Pharisees, who “enlarged the borders 
of their garments.” The smaller talith is also of 





wool, and composed of two square pieces joined 
by two straps, with a space for the head to pass 
through, not unlike a Romish scapular. 'lhis 
must be put on immediately after waking, for it is 
forbidden to go even four eubits’ distance without 














SALUTING THE ‘* MEZUZZAH.” 


it. To both these vestments are fastened the 
fringes (or “tsitsith”) prepared in a special manner 
by a Jew according to very rigid rules. In fact, 
the whole ordinance is regarded by believers in 
the Talmud as of extraordinary importance. The 
fringes as well as the phylacteries are relied 
upon by some as charms to protect them from evil, 
and it was even said by the Rabbins that “he who 
rightly observes the ‘tsitsith’ is accounted as 
having kept the whole Law.” because the numerical 
value of the letters of that word is six hundred ; 
the eight threads and five knots of which they are 
composed, added to this, makes six hundred and 
thirteen, the exact number of legal precepts ! 
Whatever value the more enlightened Israelites 
assign to this custom, they still observe it, and so 
bear silent testimony to the Divine authority of 
the Mosaic Law as well as to the truth of the 
Gospel narratives. Very wonderful, too, was our 
Lord’s humility in conforming to that Law in all 
its details, while He sternly rebuked the ostenta- 
tions of the Pharisees.and Himself put on righteous- 
ness as a garment, and by His obedience to the 
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moral Law and His satisfaction of its claims 
became “the end of the Law for righteousness to 
everyone that believeth.” 

(3) There remains one more singular practice of 
domestic religious life amongst the Jews which 
claims a brief notice. It is that known as the 
Mezuzzah. This word signifies a doorpost, and is 
connected with the precept in Deut. vi. 4—9 and xi, 
13—21. These passages are written upon a square 
piece of parchment, on twenty-two ruled lines of 
equal length. This little scroll is enclosed in a 
cylindrical case of cane, or glass, or tin, with an 
opening, through which the sacred name of Shaddai 
is seen inscribed. The case is fastened on the 
right side of each door of the house. Devout Jews 
never go in or out without reverently kissing it— 
even women and servants are bound to do this. 
When the Mezuzzah is worn out, it must be buried 
with some great man, and a new one takes its 
place. Like the phylacteries and fringes, it is 
an object of superstitious veneration. Those who 
have strong faith in its efficacy, when they are 
troubled with evil dreams, imagine that something 
must be wrong with the Mezuzzah, and send for a 
Scribe to examine it. This custom, as it exists 
now, is not prescribed in the written Law, although 
it is derived from the command “ Thou shalt write 
them upon the posts of thy house and on thy 
gates.” Probably this was ordained because, in 
the early days of the Jewish nation, few, if any, 
copies of the Law had been made, and in order 
that the Divine precepts might be ever before their 
eyes. In most cases it has now degenerated into an 
empty formality. Still, the spirit which prompts 
its strict observance is often truly religious, and it 
is a witness for God and an acknowledgment of 
His word and His authority in the family. These 
domestic rites of the Jews may serve to remind us 
Christians that our houses as well as our churches 
should be consecrated to the Lord, and that by our 
everyday life, as much as by public acts of worship, 
we should declare whose we are and whom we serve. 

Family prayer, indeed, with all its happy and 
hallowed influences, appears to be unknownamongst 
the Jews. Strict rules are, however, enjoined for 
the sanctification of their daily meals. The table 
is thought to represent the altar of the Temple, 
and the dishes are compared to the sacrifices. 
Salt must, therefore, be provided in compliance 
with the precept, “With all thy offerings thou shalt 
offer salt.” Bread must be eaten with every stated 
meal, and dipped in salt ; and a grace must be said 
by the master of the house both before and after 
each repast. That at the end begins with these 
simple appropriate words, “ We will bless our God. 
of whose gifts we have eaten,” to which the rest 
of the company respond, “ Blessed be our God, of 
whose gifts we have eaten, and through whose 
goodness we live.” 
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PEGGY’S PERVERSITY. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


BY E. 8S. CURRY, AUTHOR OF “ BELINDA’S BABY,” “MISS GAYLE OF LESCOUGH,” ETC. 
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“«*There’s a little gel a sittin’ in the road, m’ lady.’” 


CHAPTER I. 
HE carriage came to a 
sudden standstill. 
Its only occupant 
roused herself from 
what was half a 
slumber, half a lazy 
enjoyment of the 
quiet beauty of the 
autumn scene, and 
glanced impatiently 
at the back of her 


coachman. 

“Why are you 
stopping ? ” she 
asked. 





“T can’t get by, 
m’ lady,” he answered, half 
turning round. 

“Why not?” hastily fixing 
her pince-nez on her nose, and 
looking around. 

“There ’s a little gel a sittin’ 
in the road, m’ lady.” 

The lady paused a moment before answering. 

“Tell her to get up, then—and drive on.” 

The horses pawed in unwilling tension, the carriage 
shook and swerved slightly to one side, my lady 
settled herself down again on her cushions, whilst 
the coachman glanced on either side for relief from 
his diffieultv. Inwardly. he was cursing the meanness 
which in these afternoon drives along lonely roads, 


through a lonely country, denied him the solace of a 
companion on the box beside him, and tht carriage 
the finished appearance it ought to present to ob- 
servers. He looked in vain. On the narrow white 
road in front, straightly ascending to the lodge gates 
a quarter of a mile away, not a creature was visible ; 
they had passed some five minutes back the only 
house in the bay, where, as he knew, no succour could 
be asked for ; the grey wall on his right bounded the 
pastures, where the only moving things were the big- 
horned black cattle; the green bank on the left 
sloped in undulating mounds down to the sands of the 
little bay which the road skirted. No living person 
was visible, except the little girl—a mere baby, who, 
with a perversity induced by ignorance, was sitting in 
the very centre of the road, in such a position that it 
was impossible to drive safely past her. 

“Get up, missy! You'll be run over,” he called out 
warningly. 

A flash of sunshine—so it seemed to the man, 
as Peggy smiled up at him. Her sun bonnet had 
fallen back, her escaped hair waved in soft curls 
above her brow, her fearless eyes gazed out upon the 
world—but she refused to move. 

The restless horses danced; Peggy watched them 
enchanted. Here were new playthings, better than 
the pebbles and shells with which her lap was full. 
She lifted her hands—the chubby white hands whose 
soft touches seemed like that of the angels to those 
who loved her—to a level with her eyes, and clasped 
them together in an ecstasy of wordless delight. 

The coachman looked at her in wonder. Who was 
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How was he to make her 


this dauntless baby? 
move? 


The question was settled for him. With an impa- 
tient exclamation, the occupant of the carriage lifted 
herself on to her feet, and looked with some curiosity 
over the vacant seat on the box between the horses’ 
restless heads. 

“Go away, go away!” she called out. 
the way, little brat—do you hear me?” 

If Peggy heard, she took no heed to language such 
as this. Not thus was she accustomed to be bidden. 
The angry words passed by her ears as sounds with 
which she had nothing to do. Her great eyes just 
glanced across the red face presented to her view, but 
she sat still. 

“Who can she be?” my lady asked, impressed by 
Peggy’s disobedience. 

The man hesitated. 

* Seems as if she didn’t belong to no one, m’ lady, or 
she wouldn’t be settin’ here. Unless she’s a stray,” 
he added. 

“Give me the reins, and get down and move her,” 
was the imperative order, 

“T darsn’t, m’ lady,” he objected ; “ my horses is too 
fresh; they ’re tearin’ away at my hands. Your lady- 
ship couldn’t hold ’em a minute.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! Then I suppose I must get 
out myself?” It was nearly a question, a surprised 
question. 

The man half turned his head away from the con- 
templation of the restless heads he had moved 
slightly away towards the wall; a twinkle was in 
his eye. 

“ Seemirfgly so, m’ lady,” he answ=red. 

The lady descended with some grumbling and 
difficulty, and presently stood over Peggy. Peggy 
welcomed her with one of the resistless smiles by 
which she was accustomed to fascinate her intimates : 
a smile, quizzical, intelligent, sympathetic. It illum- 
ined her face, bewildering the beholder by its appear- 
ance of a knowledge and insight far beyond her three 
years of life. The face of my lady changed under the 
influence of its sunshine. 

“Get up, you naughty little girl!” she said, bending 
downwards. 

“Get me up,’ 
lifting her arms. 

The answer was so unexpected that my lady stared 
amazed, and involuntarily held out her hand. She 
had intended to slap Peggy, but forgot to do so in her 
astonishment. 

Peggy pulled herself to her feet, scattering her 
lapful of pebbles under the noses of the horses. 

“Up, up!” she demanded, lifting her arms; and 
my lady saw no course but to obey. 

A strange unwonted feeling fluttered across her 
heart as the warm little body snuggled into her 
embrace. She turned to recover the safe shelter of 
her carriage. 

“Where have you come from?” she asked, hesitat- 
ing, recognising that this was no strayed cottage child. 
Peggy waved her hand vaguely over the sea. 

“In a boat?” asked my lady. 
But Peggy did not answer. Her eyes were fixed on 


“Get out of 


’ 


said Peggy, in tones of command, 
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the brown cushion beside the coachman, vacant of 
Thomas's presence by reason of my lady’s meanness, 

“Peggy go a yide,” she announced, beginning to 
struggle in the arms which held her. 

“A ride?” objected the puzzled woman.—“ What is 
to be done, John?” she asked, striving to hold the 
firm little battling limbs. 

Suddenly Peggy’s struggles ceased. With a change 
of tactics which did credit to her discrimination, she 
turned her sunshiny face to the lady’s red and dis- 
comfited one. 

‘“‘ Please,” she whispered in dulcet tones, “me legs is 
so tired.” 

My lady glanced round helplessly, saw no living 
creature in the wide expanse of sea and hill who 
could come to her aid, and got into the carriage. Ina 
moment the energetic little creature had scrambled 
from her lap, and was on the opposite seat, endeavour- 
ing, with much panting, by the aid of the coachman’s 
coat, to clamber on to the box; and she finally suc- 
ceeded. It was in state—with her hands resting in 
placid contentment on her bare little knees—occupy- 
ing Thomas's place, that Peggy was driven up to the 
hall door of Llantriss. My lady stood behind, her 
firm grasp resting on the pinned-up bundle into which 
Peggy’s nurse had arranged her charge’s skirts. 

When Peggy, received into the arms of the amazed 
Thomas and conveyed by him to the drawing-room, 
was deposited on the rich rug before the fire, some 
consciousness of the singularity of her conduct and 
appearance presented itself. She looked in an abashed 
and deprecatory manner at the rather stout lady, who 
sank down sighing into a seat, after her progress along 
the hall in front of Peggy. 

“Peggy are naughty,’ she announced, trying to 
pull down the little skirt fastened up for sea service, 
beneath which the firm round limbs shone whitely 
in the firelight. It was the sight of her bare knees, 
and possibly some feeling of incongruity between her 
pinned-up skirt and the red damask of my lady’s sofa, 
that seemed to arouse Peggy’s conscience. She was 
not often disturbed or uncomfortable, but now she 
patted down her bulging little person, with furtive 
glances in the direction of the unobservant woman 
on the sofa, in courageous endeavour at recovering, 
what she insensibly felt was her lost dignity. Not 
quite lost, though—Peggy never looked undignified— 
but put aside and held in abeyance. 

Thomas, arranging the tea-table, glanced in sym- 
pathetic admiration at the little figure on the hearth- 
rug—a forlorn little figure enough, judged by her 
size and appearance; for it must be confessed that 
Peggy’s clothes had seen much sand service. And he 
understood her present dilemma far better than the 
lady, to whom Peggy’s beautiful eyes appealed, and 
appealed in vain. No trouble or difficulty of child- 
hood would be understood or considered by her. 

She was at present also feeling the thrill of unusual 
emotion. Opposition and anxiety did not, as a rule, 
come near her—she lived outside them ; and she had 
just been agitated by both. Her sympathy was dorm- 
ant. No thought of Peggy’s perplexity occurred to her ; 
she was too busy readjusting her own sensations. 
And they refused to be readjusted. 
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The sight of the pathetic little figure—and when is 
alittle child not pathetic ?—standing aloof in the big 
room where she was a stranger, and in which no 
childish voices ever echoed, came to her almost as a 
reproach. 

For a minute or so the two gazed at each other— 
both held, as it were, by some magnetic influence— 
neither understanding why they gazed, nor for what 
they waited. Thomas came to the rescue. 

Drawn by the expression dawning in the bright 
little face, and by 
the restless smooth- 
ings of Peggy's 
chubby fingers, he 
suddenly appeared at 
her side. 

“Shall I put her 
frock to rights, my 
lady?” he asked; 
and without waiting 
for a reply, he pro- 
ceeded to carry out 
his suggestion. 

The little skirt 
descended almost to 
Pegey’s feet; her 
sun bonnet was re- 
moved, and Peggy 
heaved a sigh of 
relief as she shook 
back her released 
hair. She felt her- 
self again, equal to 
anything ; no longer 
subdued by the con- 
sciousness of an un- 
sympathetic pre- 
sence; it was no- 
thing more now to 
her than the sofa 
which it occupied. 

“Thank you,” said 
Peggy, turning her 
flower-like face to- 
wards Thomas, who, bending over her, smoothed down 
her skirts clumsily enough, whilst his boyish pink 
face was alight with admiration. “Shall Peggy kiss 
you?” she asked, mindful of the reward often de- 
manded by her slaves; and before he could recover 
his presence of mind, she had advanced one little hand 
to hold the rosy country face, and pressed her lips in a 
soft thistledown touch upon his abashed cheek. 

The lady on the sofa looked on aghast. If Thomas, 
all confusion and blushes, had not taken himself 
rapidly from the room, there is no saying what vi- 
tuperation he might have had to listen to. As it 
was, she said andibly— 

“Low little creature! To kiss the footman! And 
yet-——” 

She paused, puzzled, and put up her eyeglasses to 
survey the unconscious Peggy. 

Peggy, in her turn, surveyed her with calm glances, 
in whose expression was a certain quizzical con- 
templative judgment. It was almost as though 








“* Shall Peggy kiss you ?’” 


she understood, and liughed at the impression she 
had caused. 

But soon the singing of the kettle and the shining 
of the silver caused a diversion of these glances ; and 
Peggy slowly advanced to the lady’s side, and flashed 
upon her her irresistible smile. 

“ Peggy would yike her tea,” she said. 

The beautiful eyes shone, the delicate strands of 
wavy hair surrounding her upturned face stood out 
against the light, a persuasive hand rested on my 
lady’s knee. The 
quaint little figure 
in its long smocked 
skirt, baby-like in 
its imnocence and 
dependence, yet dig- 
nified and fearless, 
made an attractive 
picture. 

So thought a spec- 
tator, standing for a 
moment in arrested 
astonishment. 

“Bless my soul! 
Who’s this?” 

The exclamation 
made Peggy turn 
aN i \ her head. 
wy \) ii She beheld a gen- 
Ny i, ~~ © \A tleman, who had just 

PALE} emerged from _be- 
hind the big screen, 
and who now stood 
gazing down at her 
in amaze. 

Undaunted by the 
fierce eyes blinking 
“under their bent 


brows, Peggy 
‘¥ laughed aloud. She 
Ne o% believed the gruff 


tones and the shaggy 
brows to be part of 
a game played for 
her ; and, as ever, she responded, delighted. Peggy’s 
ready response was one of her greatest charms. 

Detaching her hand from my lady’s dress, she ad- 
vanced her fat little shoulders, and hurried across the 
floor towards the new-comer. Her haste was such 
that she tripped up just at his feet, and would have 
fallen on her face, had she not hastily saved herself 
by his legs. 

“ Peggy knows you!” she asserted, undaunted, as 
she scrambled to her feet. “ You’s the big bear. Get 
Peggy on your back.” 

“Who is it? What is it?” asked the bewildered 
man. “ Where did you pick her up?” 

‘“‘She was in the road. We nearly drove over her— 
she wouldn’t move. I don’t know who she is,” his 
wife answered. 

‘** What made you bring her here?” 

“T don’t know. She came,” said my lady helplessly. 
“ See, she wants you to take her now.” 

My lord stooped, in involuntary response to 
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the appeal in Peggy’s lifted arms, and raised her 
up. 
“ What ’s to be done with her?” he asked, perplexed. 

“T think I shall keep her.” 

“Where ’s her mother?” 

To this, Peggy took upon herself to answer. 

““Muvver’s out o’ doors,” she announced; “she 
didn’t ’tend to Peggy—she readed—so Peggy runned 
away.” : 

Peggy smiled at the recollection. 

“Good gracious!” said my lord. “Someone must 
goatonce. Where did you say you picked her up?” 

My lady’s face underwent a change. 

“Tn the road—half-way between the lodge gates 
and—that house,” she answered. 

“H’m!” My lord looked suspicious, and albeit 
unconsciously, slackened his hold of Peggy. 

‘Hold Peggy tight.” ordered Peggy, taking ad- 
vantage of her position to clasp him tightly round 
the head. “You ain’t so nice as faver and the other 
gemplans,” she confided reproachfully. 

My lord sat down in a chair and placed Peggy on 
his lap. Having thus removed his head from her 
embrace, he proceeded to scowl] at her under beetling 
brows. But fear and Peggy were unacquainted. 
Baby though she was, no human nature she had yet 
known but had grown kind before her fascinations. 
She gave my lord back glance for glance, scowl for 
scowl, bringing down her baby brows in attempted 
mimicry, finally flinging her head with a laugh of 
enjoyment against his breast, and nestling there. 

“Good old bear !”’ she commended, in quaint inton- 
ation. It was all a game to Peggy. 

There was a silence in the room. 

The lady on the sofa moved uneasily and sighed, as 
my lord’s arms again closed round the nestling child. 
For a moment she watched the lamplight shine on the 
grey head bent above the gold. Then she rose with a 
hasty movement and rang the bell. 

“Send word to the lodge that the child is here, if 
there are any inquiries,” she said to Thomas; “and 
tell them to go down the road, and——” She stopped. 

“Look about,” added my lord curtly, over Peggy's 
curls. 





CHAPTER II. 
** Venus, when her son was lost, 
Cried him up aud down the coast, 
In hamlets, palaces, and parks, 
And told the truant by his marks— 
Golden curls, and quiver, and bow. 
This befell, how long ago?”’— EMERSON. 


ESTHER slowly awoke to the influences around her. 
She had been held in thrall by an entrancing book. 
In the perfect presentation of the fortunes of “The 
Boy and the Tenor,” all her faculties had become 
absorbed, and only by slow degrees did they travel 
back to the surroundings of the life she was in. 

It was a perfect October afternoon—warm, soft, 
reposeful, regretful. A slight haze over the horizon, 
left in dimmest outline the island rocks some miles 
away out at sea, where at sunset the light on the 
lighthouse would begin to throb. The sea, grey and 
restful, was sending in, nearer and nearer, soft little 
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wavelets, which broke now and then in louder plashes, 
warning of the incoming tide. The big grey and 
white gulls swooped in twos and threes, almost at 
Esther's feet, as they searched the incoming water; 
whilst flocks of divers let themselves be lazily carried 
along on the face of the waves, enjoying the swelling 
movement. Numbers of brown wagtails trotted and 
curtseyed along the edge of the waves, or flashed the 
white linings of their wings in sudden flight, if Esther 
happened to make a movement. 

But she had been very still for some time now—so 
still, that when on her awakening senses came the 
sound of a little cry—a baby’s cry—the startled move- 
ment she made in springing to her feet caused the 
alarmed flight of sea-birds all along the little bay. 

She glanced round hurriedly, pale with alarm, 
Surely that was Paul’s cry—Paul, the year-old son, 
who with Peggy had been so happy all the afternoon 
playing in the sands at her feet. But where was 
Paul? Where was Peggy? Neither was in sight. 

With a sensation of incredulous self-reproach at her 
forgetfulness, Esther gave a hasty glance along the 
bay—solitary but for the sea-birds—and then ran up 
the grassy bank behind her which separated the sands 
from the road. There, on a tussock of grass, alone, 
with a somewhat puckered face, sat Paul, having 
evidently struggled there with some difficulty, not 
without pain to his dimpled little person. Only when 
he found himself really alone, with scratched knees 
and hands, and a large horizon in which was no 
Peggy, had he uttered the unusual cry which had 
called his mother. 

Esther picked him up into her glad embrace. 

“Peggy! Peggy! Where is she, Paul?” she asked, 
bathing her lips in the soft kisses he bestowed. 

Paul shook his head solemnly. 

““Gee-gee,” he answered, seeking intently in his 
mother’s eyes the answer to her question. 

* Peggy !” 

There was a little anxiety in the quick accents as 
they rang out over the little bay, Esther, as she called, 
scrutinising the bigger boulders near at hand, behind 
which her little daughter’s figure might have been 
easily hidden. But she was scarcely anxious yet. 
There were no dangers for Peggy to fall into—there 
was nothing but the narrow straight road skirting the 
bay which led to Llantriss, upon which was scarcely 
any traffic. 

A little way off, about midway along the bay, 
planted on the grass between the road and the sands, 
was the ugly square house where Esther and her 
children were now staying. It was built of the dull 
grey stone of the country, with a slate roof, and was 
unrelieved by any colour, even in the paint of its 
window-frames and doors. Its rounded windows 
looked over the bay, and were fronted by a narrow 
garden, in which no flowers grew. Round this a low 
stone wall, topped by a battlemented coping, was 
washed by the spring tides. The house looked bare, 
and solitary, and forlorn, standing thus alone on the 
verge of the sea. 

And it had a history, with the details of which 
Esther was scarcely acquainted. She knew that her 
landlady was not the ordinary landlady of seaside 
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lodgings, and that the ugly little house had some un- 
talked-of connection with Llantriss, whose gardens 
and grounds covered the eastern peninsula of the 
island. 

But the connection was not a friendly one. The 
woman's eyes had flashed sullen fire when Esther 
casually mentioned one morning that Llantriss was 
occupied—that she had heard the sound of guns, and 
had met a carriage in which sat a lady alone. It was 
a lonely, passionate, even squalid, life that this woman 
seemed to live: alone, except for her one elderly 
servant, through whom communication with her 
lodgers was chiefly kept up, until Peggy, in pursu- 
ing her investigations about the house, had arrived in 
the little sitting-room whose window commanded 
the road ascending to the lodge gates at Llantriss, and 
had broken down all barriers by her friendliness. 
The solitary woman became the child’s most abject 
slave, ready to do all her biddings when nurse and 
mother seemed inattentive or disinclined. Peggy 
became to her the central interest of her life. 

As Esther still called, “ Peggy! Peggy!” a white 
figure emerged from the little garden, and quickly 
advanced along the grass. 

“See, there is nursie, Paul!” said Esther, holding 
her boy so that he could see the advancing figure. 
And then her half-allowed anxiety prompted her to 
call out, “Is Peggy gone home, nurse? She is not 
here.” 

But no Pegyy had gone home, and further search 
by the two agitated women revealed no Peggy any- 
where. She had disappeared as completely as if she 
had indeed been engulfed in the sea. across whose 
waters Esther’s pain-stricken eyes continually glanced, 
almost as if expecting to see the little body washed in 
upon the waves. She searched unavailingly the 
whole of the little bay, even climbing over the big 
boulders which at its point guarded the entrance to 
the private and secluded bathing-place at Liantriss. 
She knew that nothing daunted Peggy’s adventurous 
spirit; she was capable of overcoming obstacles that 
others would not dream of attacking. 

And as the afternoon wore on, Esther grew less 
anxious, inspirited, in spite of herself, by her little 
son's persistent “ Gee-gee !” 

It seemed as though he quite understood the diffi- 
culty, and desired to remove it. He had stubbornly 
held his mother’s face with his little fat hands, look- 
ing intently into her anxious eyes, as he tried with all 
the signs and half-uttered words he could summon to 
his assistance, to make his mother understand what 
he would fain convey to her; for after much 
struggling and many falls in following Peggy, he 
had arrived on the summit of the bank in time to see 
the impatient horses, and to catch a glimpse of Peggy 
carried off on a seat of triumph behind them. 

The clatter of the departing carriage had drowned 
his reproachful call to his little sister ; and for a time 
he had sat on in a sort of dazed wonder at his own 
aloneness before the sense of it impressed him suffici- 
ently to make him utter the ery which had brought 
his mother. But by the time that Esther reached him 
the carriage had disappeared inside the lodge gates. 
Esther was at last impressed by his persistency. 
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“He means something, nurse,” she said, caressing 
the stammering, struggling little mouth. “I think 
Peggy has gone off somewhere on a horse. But who 
can have picked her up?” And sending the boy home 
with nurse, she hurried up the road to the lodge gates, 
whither Paul’s waving hands and expectant glances 
seemed to direct her. 

Here she was told that no little girl such as she 
described had been seen. It did not occur to the 
woman’s slow intelligence that the little child whom 
she had noticed in my lady's carriage—though a 
sufficiently unusual phenomenon—could be the one 
enquired for. 

With a sense of helpless baffledness and a thrill of 
desolation, Esther emerged from the shadow of the 
trees, and again turned her face towards the bay. 

Straight in front of her, above the narrow white 
road, beyond the intervening pastures and the little 
smoky port down in the valley, rose “ the mountain,” 
its profile purple and grim now before the redly 
shining sun which was flooding the lowland to the 
left with brilliant colour. The smoke of the little 
port gathered and lingered along the valley—the 
distant lighthouse at the end of the breakwater shone 
pink in the evening light—the air was filled with the 
evening sounds and sents, and the calls of the sea- 
birds sounded clear above the murmurous splash of 
the waves. 

Esther saw it all in a kind of trance, as a dim 
background to the bright face and beautiful eyes of 
the little child, who, as in a vision, floated before her. 
The impression of her presence was so vivid, that she 
puused as she gained the road, feeling irresistibly 
impelled to pursue her search further in this direction. 
As she stood hesitating where to go next, she noticed 
that the road branched off to the left through an open 
gate, and continued its way through the trees under 
a wall which bounded the park. Could Peggy 
possibly have wandered as far as this? If so, she 
might have turned aside through the gate. 

Esther glanced eagerly along the narrow road, 
which soon grew dim and shadowy as it disappeared 
into the recesses of the wood. It was haunted only 
by the stillness of the autumn afternoon. No one was 
in sight. The wheel-marks along its surface were 
very slight. and the fallen leaves lay lightly and un- 
disturbed across the track. 

Esther saw that one of the lodge windows, though 
to a certain extent commanding this road, was so 
small and darkened by overhanging creepers, that the 
progress along it of anyone so small as Peggy might 
very easily be overlooked. Only after she had rapidly 
made up her mind and started on her way did she per- 
ceive on the gate the small notice board which bore 
as its lerend “ Private.” 

The rebellious instinct which an obstacle was certain 
to arouse was not yet dead in the mother, any more 
than in the little daughter whose inheritance it had 
become ; and as the white letters gleamed across her 
vision, Esther’s nose went up into the air. If any- 
thing had been wanting to determine her—here was 
now the impulse given to pursue her search in this 
direction. She sped on—hurrying as one who expects 
to be called back. 
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and spreading 

hedge which 

presently developed into a straggling copse. Soon 


the wall ceased, turning off at right angles, and the 
road became a mere wood ‘ride,’ green with grass in 
some places. 

As she walked, she kept calling “Peggy! Peggy!” 
her accents growing louder and louder as her anxiety 
prompted. But her voice only slid away in the 
distance, awaking no echoes, and no sound responded. 

After a short distance she had almost determined to 
return, feeling certain that even Peggy’s dauntless 
footsteps could not have strayed so far, when she saw 
a little way in advance a break in the trees, and the 
walls of a house above the undergrowth. Hope again 
arose in her heart. If Peggy had come this way she 
would be heard of here. 

As she hurried on, turning her head this way and 
that, if by chance she might see the little figure for 
which her heart was yearning, she became conscious 
of a strong and pungent smell with which the air 
was filled, overpowering the autumnal scent of leaves 
and earth which had hitherto been so sweet. 

She stopped—the smell was so unusual in such a 
place, the recollections it brought back were so 
bewildering—that for a moment or so she hesitated 
in vague fear. 

What could mean this permeating overwhelming 
scent filling the whole air? 

Esther soon recognised it—the powerful odour of 
disinfectant, which in a hospital is sickening, but in 
an out-of-the-way wood alarming. Was some terrible 
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disease close by? If so, God 
grant that Peggy’s little feet 
had guided her safely elsewhere, 
In the strong shock of astonish. 
ment and perplexity, as she 
recognised the disinfectant, 
Esther almost forgot Peggy. 

She glanced curiously at the 
house she had now reached, 
whose exterior was not caleu- 
lated to reassure her. Appar- 
ently it had originally had 
windows opening on to the lane 
and into the wood. These were 
now tightly boarded up, whilst 
on the floor above, the windows, 
swung in an unusual fashion on 
a central horizontal rod, were 
open. It was through these 
that apparently the smell pro- 
ceeded — ‘as though the house 
were steeped in it. 

Esther, possessed with a feel- 
ing of dismay and horror, which 
her better sense scouted as cowardly, turned to flee, 
As she did so, a slight sound inside the house—a 
sound which might have been a child’s voice, arrested 
her. She turned again, and listened breathlessly. 
There was certainly a sound. 

With a whitening face and tense nerves. she ad- 
vanced to the slight paling, within which the house 
door opened, and as she did so her fascinated eyes were 
caught by a sight of horror. A red stream wasissuing 
through a little drain in the lower wall of the house, 
and emptying itself into a gutter which conveyed it 
to the roadside ditch. 

Everything horrible that she had ever heard or 
read rushed into Esther’s brain. It was no vague 
dread now that filled her mind, but insensate terror 
and horror in the presence of a great calamity. 

Blindly, without a pause to consider probability or 
possibility, she flung herself at the gate ; and when 
her trembling fingers were powerless to open it, she 
began hastily to climb its rungs. As her foot sought 
its trembling hold, she suddenly heard behind her the 
quick advance of running footsteps, and hastily turn- 
ing, she fell prone and helpless against the gate, just 
as a man, breathing heavily, reached her side. Then 
for a second all was dark. 

“ Please, mum, is it a little girl?” 

The words brought back Esther's failing senses, for 
eager though they were, their tone conveyed no terror, 
no horror such as she had just been conceiving. 

With a gasp Esther lifted her eyes. 

The pink face of the young footman on whom they 
rested was reassuring. 

“ Yes,” was all her quivering tongue could utter. 

“ Name of Peggy?” 

The smell of carbolic, which always after that 
afternoon filled Esther with a shuddering horror, was 
for ever associated in her mind with a pink, smooth 
face and the languid droop of dying autumnal leaves. 

“Yes, Oh, yes!” she found breath to utter. “Is 
she in here? Oh! what is it?” 
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“This? Oh, it’s the new slaughter-house as my 
lord’s had fixed up here, because he thought the old 
place wasn’t healthy. It gives a many a skeer, the 
smell does. They put them boards up on killing day, 
in case anyone should go by and be frit.” 

Esther fought against a hysterical sensation in her 
throat, as the commonplace presented to her, con- 
trasted with the terrible she had imagined. Then 
she held out her hands eagerly. 

“And Peggy? Is she safe? Where?” 

“Come with me, mum,” Thomas answered. 


CHAPTER III. 

“Mrs. CARDYNE.” 

The announcement was a somewhat breathless one, 
and the silence it caused as Esther stood for a moment 
surveying the occupants of the room, was not broken 
for that space of time. Then with a cry, in which, in 
spite of herself, there was an intonation of reproach, 
she called— 

“ Peggy!” 

Peggy flashed her inimitable smile at her mother. 
She was seated on the back of an elderly gentleman 
who, on hands and knees, was travelling carefully 
across the floor, his progress encouraged by Peggy’s 
pats, distributed on his shoulders, the back of his 
collar, and his grey head. Sundry grunts and growls 
were supposed to represent the response which a good- 
natured bear would give to this treatment. 

Peggy, as unaware of the emotion in her mother’s 
face as she was unconscious that her own conduct 
could have caused it, nevertheiess looked up with her 
smile of welcome. She then fastened her arms tightly 
round her victim’s neck and said— 

“Bear, you can get up. Peggy's fast. Don’t fall!” 

Thus bidden, a face appeared from below the 
dishevelled grey locks, and the upright presence of 
an elderly, rather stout gentleman, with Peggy's face 
laughing over his shoulder, was presented to Esther. 

“My little girl !”’ murmured the mother. 

“Oh! she is no trouble!” he said, rather breath- 
lessly, fancying that Esther was apologising ; “ I—I, 
in fact, like it.” 

Esther was not surprised at this, but she neverthe- 
less smiled a very grateful smile, as she lifted her 
arms to take Peggy. 

“How did you get here, Peggy?” she asked presently, 
sitting down with Peggy on her knee, in the chair 
presented to her. 

She had bowed to the lady on the sofa as she did so, 
wondering a little at her demeanour, no other answer 
being vouchsafed to her courtesy than was conveyed 
by the uplifting of the pince-nez to its owner's rather 
pronounced nose, and a prolonged stare. 

“How did you get here, Peggy?” the mother re- 
iterated, bending her face to receive the soft touches 
and caresses Peggy volunteered. 

Peggy, her head back against her mother’s breast, 
her fingers softly stroking her mother’s face, pondered 
the question. 

“T comed,” she answered presently, laughing up 
into the gravely tender eyes bent on hers, 

“Yes; but how?” 


’ 
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As Esther spoke, my lord, hot from unwonted exer- 
tion, sat down heavily in a chair near, and looked at 
his wife, saying— 

“ You had better tell Mrs. 

“ Cardyne,” supplied Esther softly, as he paused. 

“__Mrs, Cardyne, my dear, how her little girl came 
here.” 

At this, Pegey, as if seconding his request, turned 
her eyes to the sofa, and solemnly fixed them on the 
lady, as though challenging her to give a true account 
of her presence. 

Esther, following the solemn gaze, and knowing that 
Peggy’s speeches were apt to be- more truthful than 
was always expedient, fervently trusted that Pegg 
would be silent. For my lady did not present a 
pleasant appearance. She looked self-engrossed and 
ill-tempered, and was, Esther divined, resenting her 
intrusion. And Peggy might have already spoken, 
nay, she probably had done so. Or she might have 
been troublesome. The mother knew that all people 
might not appreciate the intelligence of the ardent 
little spirit, which to those who loved her was so en- 
chanting. 

“Tam afraid my little girl must have given you a 
great deal of trouble,” she said apologetically, as the 
lady did not speak. 

“ Yes, she did.” 

It was not spoken unpleasantly, but the voice was 
rasping and guttural. The speaker was evidently ill 
at ease under the observation of these two pairs of 
eyes. 

Her manner roused Esther’s temper, and she made a 
slight movement in her chair. Perhaps Peggy felt 
her mother’s impulse, and instinctively sympathised. 
She smiled up into Esther’s face with the comprehend- 
ing, somewhat wistful, smile that characterised her, 
before she again fixed her amused eyes on the lady’s 
face. 

“She stopped the carriage,” the unpleasant voice 
continued, ‘and nearly made the horses run away. I 
had to get out to her—she would not move. And 
then she would only sit on the box; and I had to 
stand behind, and hold her, for John’s hands were 
full.” 

The speaker’s face grew redder as she recounted 
Peggy’s misdeeds, and Esther's eyes grew round as the 
enormity of Peggy's conduct was thus presented to her. 

“ And,” my lady started afresh, “she kissed Thomas, 
and called my lord a good old bear, and rode about the 





room on his back—as you saw.” 

She sank back on her cushions, looking angrily at 
Esther. 

This narrative of Peggy's delinquencies made Esther 
grave, but perhaps Peggy saw the twinkle in the 
tender eyes bent on hers. 

“Peggy, what made you do all this?” Esther 
asked. 

For a moment Peggy pondered. 

* Peggy did tell she was naughty,” she answered 
presently, lifting her skirt and presenting a pair of 
scratched and sandy knees to her mother’s inspection. 
“S’pose Peggy yiked bein’ naughty,” she confided. 
Then with pretty audacity, she added, “’Cos muvver 
readed, and didn’t ’tend to Peggy.’ 
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The soft caressing gesture, the insinuating air with 
which Pegyy spoke, made my lord laugh. 
“She has turned the tables,” he said courteously ; 


Are 
any stay in this neighbourhood?” he 


“your little girl knows how to hold her own. 
you making 
inquired. 

“ Another week or so,” Esther answered. 
our lodgings are let, and we must go.” 

“ And you are lodging—near?” The grey eyes bent 


“Then, 
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“Oh, please do not,” exclaimed Esther eagerly. “Tt 
is such a little way. We would rather walk.” 

“ But the little one can’t,” objected my lord. 

“Oh, yes. Peggy can walk much farther than 
that. I should prefer it,’ with decision, as he hesi- 
tated. 

The leave-takings were few. My lady did not rise, 
Possibly she was tired. Peggy, on being told by her 
mother to say good-bye, trotted off to the sofa, 

















* We should like 


to borrow this little lady sometimes,” he added. 


on hers grew keen as he questioned. 


* At the house on the beach. 
sands when [ lost Peggy.” 

“Ah!” ‘The exclamation was shori and sharp, and 
was emphasised by a little sniff from the sofa. 

Esther's colour rose. She had not remembered until 
now that she and Peggy must probably be most un- 
welcome intruders at Llantriss. 

She got up hastily, and took up Peggy's hat, which 
lay near. 

“ Pevoy, we must be going home to nurse, 


I was sitting on the 


’ 


*she said. 
My lord looked at his wife, whose glance, however, 
evaded his. Then he rose. and looked out of the win- 
dow at the darkening landscape. 
“T will order a carriage for you,” he said quickly, 
crossing the room to ring the bell. 
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“After ten years those two met again.”— p. 979. 


“Peggy ‘ll come again, perhaps,” she remarked— 
“when you takes them horses a yide.” 

And then she trotted after her mother, unheeding 
the detaining hand, which trembled a little as it was 
held out to her. 

My lord picked up a hat from the hall table, and 
walked down the avenue by Esther’s side. He was 
very friendly, and was making plans for giving Peggy 
pleasure. But at the lodge gate Peggy scattered 
them and took matters into her own hands. 

“ Peggy wants to be carried,” she said, in appealing 
tones. 
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Esther stooped to lift her, but Peggy’s arms sud- 

denly clasped tightly a trousered leg. 
“No, muvver,” she said decidedly. ‘“ Peggy yikes 
gemplans best.” 

The little figure was hoisted aloft with apparent 
alacrity, and Esther had no choice but to trudge along 
beside the two. 

She felt during that short walk—as she expressed 
herself afterwards, when telling Peggy’s father of his 
daughter's deeds—as if she were just going to turn 
the critical page of a sensational novel. 

For Peggy’s perversity bore some unlooked-for 
fruit. 

Somewhat silently they walked now, along the grassy 
bank—the minds of both probably full of the tragedy 
which made Llantriss solitary. Peggy alone chattered 
on in turns to both, until they reached the little gate 
leading into the garden. 

At the sound of voices, and footsteps crunehing the 
gravel, a woman came eagerly out of the open door- 
way, and stood on the slate step which formed the 
doorstone, calling into the dimness for news of the 
missing Peygy. 

“Peggy is all right,” Esther called back cheerfully, 

. making a movement as though she would lift Peggy 
down from my lord’s arms. 

But Pegyy tightened her clasp of her bearer’s neck, 
pressing one of her rarely bestowed kisses on the side 
of his nose. Then she held out one hand to the 
woman on the doorstep. 

“Here Peggy are, Judy,” she said merrily. 

My lord, drawn forward by Pegey’s clinging fingers, 
came forward into the light of the hall lamp, shining 
redly through the open door. Perhaps he might have 
pit down Peggy and retired unseen, but he did not. 
The woman, as she took Peggy's outstretched hand, 
glanced up beyond the child. 

And so, after ten years—drawn together by a little 
child—those two met again. 

“Father !” 

The ejaculation was almost a whisper, but Peggy 
heard it. 

“No, it ain't faver! 


” 


she said in amused accents. 
>|: 
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two damp ones, a circumstance which whetted the 
edge of gratitude. At Swanley Station, I took my 
place in the Home omnibus, which a few minutes 
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>” 


“Tt’s old bear. Ain't you old bear?” she asked, 
turning caressingly. 

Esther, after a moment’s glance, slipped away. and 
went round into the house by the back door, murmur- 
ing exultingly— 

“Peggy, Peggy, what have you done?” 

A word or two from the agitated servant on learning 
where Peggy had been and in what company she had 
returned, put her in possession of the facts of the 
story. 

A spoilt daughter, an only child, resenting her 
father’s second marriage, had refused to receive her 
stepmother. Leaving her home, she had established 
herself in the grey house at his gates, which had been 
built to vex and annoy my lord. And for ten years— 
till people had almost forgotten who she was—she had 
lived there—refusing communication with those of 
her family and friends who still remained friendly 
with her father. She had very little income, and for 
this she was glad to receive lodgers, provided they 
were unknown at Llantriss. It was an old enouvh 
story of pride and senseless obstinacy. 

Peggy presently arrived in search of her mother, 
bursting with intelligence. But all that Esther could 
understand was— 

“Gemplans goin’ to take Peggy a yide on his big 
horse to-morrow, muvver—an Judy goin’, too. 
They ’ve forgetted Pegyy now,” she added plaiutively. 
“ No one ‘tends to Peggy!” 

Esther stooped and lifted her child, kissing the 
eager little mouth. 

“Mother thinks Peggy has been a little peacemaker,” 
she said softly. 

The beautiful luminous eyes, in which was the touch 
of sadness which sometimes brought an ache to the 
mother’s heart, turned to hers in intent questioning 
search, as the active little mind bent itself to under- 
stand, 

“ Peggy a peacemaker,” Esther heard her murmur 
presently to herself. Then a strangely wistful look 
flitted across her face, as, with the air of one who had 
made a great discovery, she added— 

“ Peggy are naughty—sometimes.” 
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“HOSPITAL CONVALESCENT HOME” AT PARKWOOD, SWANLEY, KENT. 


before had been filled with convalescents return- 
ing by the up train to London, and after a mile 
and a half drive, entered the pleasant grounds of 
the Convalescent Home with its pretty lodge at 
the entrance, and patients walking, chatting, and 
resting, in the bright fresh air. Parkwood is 
eighteen miles from London, and those who chose 
it for the site of a Home could not have made a 
more fortunate selection. It stands high, about 
three hundred feet above the level of the Thames, 
the ground gently sloping downwards, an admirable 
position for the drainage fall, and for the refreshing 
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THE CHAPEL, 


winds of heaven. Its fifty acres of land are laid 
out to great advantage ; its trees—where does one 
see such trees as in England?—shelter and 
ornament the grounds. 

In appearance, the Convalescent Home rather 
resembles a gentleman’s private residence on an 
extensive scale than an institution. There are 
wings, blocks, gables, towers, turrets, spires, 
porches, bay-windows, altogether a handsome and 
imposing frontage of three hundred and thirteen 
feet, and more than a suspicion of great buildings 
behind. The matron met me at the porch, looking 
very distinguished in her simple black costume, 
relieved by a white cap. When a woman manages 
a great Convalescent Home, with its one hundred 
and twenty patients and thirty-four assistants and 
servants, she needs to be the tirm, capable, kindly 
and courteous woman the matron has proved 
herself . > be. 

Together we walked through the grounds, kept 
in excellent order, inviting one to stroll even in 
late autumn, when the trees are leafless, and the 
birds twitter with a suspicion of winter in their 
throats. Good roads aud a fine wide carriage- 


drive have been made in the grounds. Behind 
the main building, quite detached, is “The 


Bungalow,” formerly a gentleman’s residence, and 
now reserved for rare cases of infection, or special 
isolation. Thence we passed to the laundry, fitted 
up with recent inventions and contrivances to save 
labour and obtain the best possible results in the 
way of colour and finish. I noted with an envy 
bred of extensive acquaintance with the ways of 
London laundresses, that clothes meant to be 
white were neither drab nor yellow, and that the 
effectual operations of soaking and proper rinsing, 
without which washing is a mere delusion, were 
carried out duly and truly. 

The main building is divided into three parts, 
the women’s wing to the right, the men’s to the left, 
the administrative block in the centre. Behind 
this central block is a handsome, lofty dining-hall, 
capable of dining two hundred people ; for though 
the patients only number a hundred and twenty, 
the trustees rightly decided to build so that 
extension might be possible without entire re- 
building. The main features that strike a visitor 
to the Home are its cleanliness, lightness, airiness, 
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and a pleasant equable warmth. Nearly all the 
windows have an outlook on quiet, peaceful 
English scenery, no small gain where people are 
resting, drinking-in health and strength for a 
fresh struggle. In these days of stained deal, with 
large cracks between as dirt receptacles, it is good 
to see that all the flooring of the reception-rooms, 
stairs, corridors, dormitories is of solid English 
workmanship, oaken parquet properly joined, 
well finished. Small details have received the 
attention of someone intensely practical. What 
eye has failed to observe that the square corners 
of our rooms are usually taken under the protec- 
tion of kindly Mother Nature, who corrects their 
angularity by filling them up with dirt? But at 
Parkwood her kindly ministrations have been pre- 
vented. The architect—one wonders if he thought 
of it himself—has, by means of a simple beading, 
rounded all the corners of the skirting-boards, so 
that dirt, well defined as “matter out of place,” 
can here find no lodgment. I noted with joy that 
wherever washable white tiles could be placed, 
there they are to be found. At the back of the 
main building, and connected with it by a broad 
well-lighted Gothic corridor, is a handsome chapel, 
built and partly endowed by Mr. Ebenezer Homan. 
In the men’s wing are two smoking-rooms, four 
day-rooms with pleasant verandas. Here as else- 
where, the bay windows were neatly fitted with 
comfortable lounges on which patients were re- 
clining in the sunshine, couches and easy-chairs 
were soft and springy, the rooms were clean and 
orderly, but not too preternaturally tidy, as 
alas! is too often the case with institution homes. 
There was pleasant laughter, the click of the 
bagatelle cue, a glancing round 
at the visitor from draughts and 
dominoes. 

Upstairs in great airy dormi- 
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tories were rows of beds, all neat and tidy. Each 
inmate has his own locker ; under every bed is a 
sort of deep tray in which day clothes must be 
placed at night. In the lavatories a considerable 
number can wash at once; basins empty almost 
of themselves, hot and cold water flow at a touch. 
And everywhere that gentle, pervasive warmth 
makes itself felt, so that one does not grudge the 
corridors their length and breadth. 

The ringing of the first bell announced the 
approach of dinner-time. All inmates who are 
seriously crippled are wheeled or carried into the 
dining-hall, by nurses or stronger patients will- 
ing to help, so that they may be in their places 
before the rank and file. A corridor leads from 
the men’s wing and another from the women’s 
wing to the dining-hall. In a short time all were 
comfortably seated and the service began. The 
whole thing was capitally managed. At each 
table of twenty men is a captain, selected from 
among the patients, a sort of monitor or responsible 
person, who serves all at his table before himself. 
There are also two women captains, who wait at 
meal-times on their own sex. 

An excellent service-room divides the dining- 
room trom the kitchens, and on its substantial 
shelves were laid great dishes of roast meat, all 
cut up in the kitchen and kept hot to the last 
moment, steamers and gigantic tureens of veget- 
ables, jugs of gravy. The matron, the assistant 
matron, and the two head nurses each took a dish, 
the captains  ap- 
peared at the other 
side of the hatch, 
scullery maids re- 
moved and replaced 
empties ; in an aston- 
ishingly short time 
the hundred and 
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twenty people were served with a substantial, 
well-cooked, hot dinner. And it is only fair to 
say that the appetites of many of them did justice 
to the commissariat and to the invigorating 
quality of Parkwood air. The second course fol- 
lowed with equally happy despatch. Glancing 
round at the patients, one could hardly help 
thinking that they were happy, well-fed, well- 
rested, well-kept individuals. 

Perhaps in nothing have the trustees of the 
Parkwood Convalescent Home shown sounder 
wisdom than in the admirable arrangements they 
have made for the comfort and happiness of the 
staff. To the patients, a visit to the Home means 
a visit to the country for a few weeks ; they are 
the birds of passage ; the Home is but one of life’s 
many mansions ; they are here to-day, away to- 
morrow. But to the staff things appear necessarily 
in a different light, for they wear the aspect of 
comparative permanency. Recognising this, and 
knowing that on the happiness and contentment 
of the staff depends a large share of the moral and 
spiritual oxygen the convalescents should drink 
in, nothing has been spared to make Parkwood 
pleasant and home-like to them. 

The rooms of the staff are all thoroughly com- 
fortable, well, and artistically furnished. Aésthetic 
browns, blues, greens, harmonious hangings and 
papers, always the same delightful fitted window 
lounges, doors, and wooden fittings of substantial 
pine wood, stained, not painted, combine to make 
one think that we English love /e confortable, and 
sometimes know how to achieve it. 
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WOMENS DAY ROOM. 


After lunch, the matron, the head nurse, and 
THE QUIVER representative discussed facts, con- 
ditions, causes, regulations, not immediately patent 
even to the omniscient eye of the Fourth Estate, 
all being seated in the matron’s charming room. 

“Do not you ladies think it a strange thing 
that a great institution like Parkwood, containing 
eighty men and forty women patients, should be 
entirely managed by women ?” 

They (exchanging a glance of surprise): “ Not at 
all. Who but women should manage it? Every- 
body knows their special gifts are administrative.” 

“Yes, that’s very well. But you are more than 
a mile from the village. Suppose some very awk- 
ward dilemma were to arise, or a fire to break 
out, what would you do?” 

“We have thought it all out, and, in case of an 
emergency arising, know where to seek help. As 
for fire, the nurses are constantly drilled for it. 
We know where to find the hydrants, how to fix 
on the hose, and how to play it. Everything has 
been foreseen and provided against,” was the reply, 
with cheerful confidence. 

‘And no man has any say in this establishment?” 

‘Each man has his work, and does it. For the 
rest, there are three trustees: the founder, Mr. 
Peter Reid ; Sir William Savory,* and Mr. W. H. 


* Who has passed away since this article was written. 
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(ross. They meet fortnightly ; all that has hap- 
pened is laid betore them, any change is discussed, 
the accounts are passed, the requisition sheet is 
signed. They are the best of trustees, and trust 
us so thoroughly that the word has quite an 
original meaning for us.” 

“ And who have the right of sending patients to 
Parkwood ?” 

“Six important hospitals: The London, St. 
Thomas’s, Guy's, Middlesex, Westminster, St. 
Mary's. The first has thirty beds, the remainder 
from fifteen to twenty. The doctors of these 
hospitals decide who shall come here to recruit, 
the average stay being three weeks to a month. 
The patients come absolutely free ; the hospitals 
pay their railway fare, we meet them at the station 
in the ’bus, their washing goes to the laundry. As 
they may not leave the grounds, they are not a 
penny out of pocket, unless they choose to seni 
to the village for tobacco or stationery, as many 
of them do.” 

“What sort of cases do you take ?” 

“General cases, two-thirds of which «re surgical. 
We decline advanced consumption, infectious 
diseases, insanity, and epilepsy, all of which need 
special treatment. Our accident cases are largely 
railway men, boys and women who have been 
working among machinery and got caught. Cab 
and omnibus accidents find their way here.” 

“Do the patients grumble because they may 
not leave the grounds ?” 

“Not much, I think. You see, the grounds are 
large, and their stay here is not for ever. And 
then, too, we have to remember that this is a great 
district for fruit-growing. There are no walls or 
hedges ; it is a point of honour with the villagers 
not to touch each other’s fruit. Now, what 
cockney would be equal to such a temptation ? ” 

“T observe, too, a complete separation of the 
sexes. Is not that rather a hardship, especially 
when one remembers that these people are out of 


the stream of life as it were, stranded for awhile ¢” 
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“Perhaps it is; but there again one needs to 
remember that their stay here is short. Possibly 
with the majority the ordinary intercourse of men 
and women might be allowed. But then we take 
all sorts of people ; our measure is not worth, but 
need. I think we have hit upon the most work- 
able system.” 

“ How do you keep them amused ?” 

“Oh, we have the games you saw in the day- 


THE SURGERY. 


room. Then we have a few books; I wish we 
had many more. The women sew and knit a 
good deal. In summer we have cricket (rather 
primitive), quoits, ete., and athletics of various 
kinds once a week. The programme is very 
elaborate. There is the Victoria Cross race, when 
those who run have each to carry a cripple ; 
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cripples on erutches race for a prize worth nine- 
pence; the obstacle race, when the men run in 
sacks. Once we had it under garden seats turned 
upside down. <A rather stout man got fast under 
one of them ; we could hardly extricate him for 
laughing.” 

“But is not running bad for people on 
crutches ?” 

“Oh, no. We see that nobody with a weak 
heart or bad wound runs. It does the others all 
the good in the world.” 

“ Are they easy to manage on the whole?” 

“We find them so. The captains are a great 
help to us. Of course, we have to exercise a little 
care in choosing the right sort of men.” 

“With your knowledge of human nature, you 
won't, of course, expect any gratitude ?” 

“We don’t expect it.” said the head nurse, “ but 
we get a good deal all the same. Sometimes when 
a man is leaving, he screws his courage up to the 
pitch of saying a few, a very few, words. This 
he does in a stilted, British sort of way; but 
one sees he wishes to say something polite and 
grateful.” 

“Yes,” added the matron, “and the way in which 
they endeavour to stay a little longer, if we happen 
to have enough room, might mislead one who did 
not know them. Sometimes a man will beg the 


head nurse to ask me if he may stay a little 
longer. When I speak to him on the subject, he 
says in a most indifferent way, ‘Just as you like, 
Matron,’ or ‘ Well, I don’t mind if I do, when all 
the time he is really eager to stay.” 

“ Are they ever eager to leave ?” 

“Sometimes the women pine to see their child- 
ren. Although Sunday afternoon is free to 
patients’ visitors, it is too far from London, and 
the railway fare too expensive, for all to see their 
friends. Then the men, too, whose club money 
has given owt, and whose families are receiving 
nothing from any source, often leave to look for 
work, when they ought to stay longer. As a 
man said to me the other day in his homely way. 
‘It chokes me to eat the food here when I know 
the wife and kids are starving at home.’ ” . 

“Are there not some hospitals which wont 
allow the patients to see visitors ?” 

“Ves; and curiously enough, we feel the effects 
even down here. I don’t say they are wrong. It 
has been proved that visitors have brought in- 
fectious diseases to the patients. We find that 
patients who have been debarred from visitors are 
more restless, more anxious about their friends 
and families than the others.” 

“ How much did this place cost ?” 

“The site cost £8,000, the building and furnish 
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ing £44,000, independently of the chapel, Mr. 
Homan’s gift.” 

“ And how is it supported ? ” 

“Mr. Peter Reid, the founder, at first gave 
£100,000, and an anonymous friend of his gave 
£50,000. Mr. Reid contributed an additional sum 
of £50,000 this year, which, along with the other 
investments, gives us an income of £5,000 a year. 
He has been associated with the management of 
some of our big hospitals, and his experience led 
him to realise how fatal it is for patients to leave 
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the hospital and at once return to their homes and 
work when they are far from fitted for it. It was 
to meet such cases that Mr. Reid founded the 
Home, and I do believe that he gets more pleasure 
out of the inmates’ welfare and improved health, 
than out of his many other sources of enjoy. 
ment. 

“Two thousand two hundred patients have 
passed through Parkwood since its opening in 
June, 1893, and almost all have greatly benefited 
by their stay.” 

C. S. BREMNER. 
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WARDEN’S DAUGHTER. 


BY S. SOUTHALL BONE, AUTHOR OF THE “MANAGER OF MANSTON MILLS,” “DAVENANT,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FORTUNES OF 
JAMES CLARE. 







HERE was great commo- 
tion in the City when 
the news of Warring- 
ton’s failure became 
known, and not less 
consternation in the 
office of that great 
house. To belong to 

aa Warrington’s staff was 

: ' looked upon as only one degree 

“less eminent and quite as safe as 

| the Bank of England. Men who 

| had been envied of others as bene- 

ficed for life, were flung upon the 

world in their old age face to face with poverty; and, 
in some cases, with starvation. 

Mr. Warrington, pale and looking worn and years 
older than his actual age. told, in a few sad words the 
story of his firm’s downfall. “All salaries,” he added, 
“would be paid in full to the latest date ; some few 
of the staff would be needed to assist the liquidators ; 
for the rest, he advised them to lose no time in se- 
curing other engagements, in which task he earnestly 
wished all of them every success and prosperity.” 

There were very few, of the younger clerks espe- 
cially, who did not avail themselves of the advice. 
Clare was not one of them; though he had as much 
or more reason than most to do so. The care of his 
mother and the interests of his two sisters, one of 
whom was on the eve of marriage, were heavy on his 
mind. But, even with this burden and care pressing 
upon him he could not bear to break away so suddenly 
from his friend and benefactor in the hour of 
his trial. He remained, therefore, glad to help and of 
the opportunity to remain a little while longer within 
sight and hearing of Mr. Warrington ; partly, also, to 
hear, if possible, some word of Rose, not less dear 
Now than before, and of her future fortunes. 

But for this delay in going out like the rest to 


seek a new post he had to pay heavily at home. 
There had been a harassing scene when he brought 
home the news of the failure; there had been a scene 
still worse when he told them he had not left with 
the rest but was remaining to give what help he 
could to his benefactor. 

“ Just like James—so unpractical.” said his sister. 
“T suppose you never gave mother and us a thought.” 

He might have answered that he had given them 
nearly all his salary since he had been at Warringtons ; 
that he had fed insufficiently, and clothed himself 
meanly in order that they need not deny themselves. 
He did not answer, and he was wise; for he had a 
horror of the domestic quarrels which now and again 
flared up, and in which he always came off second 
best. Mrs. Clare answered instead— 

“T call it abominable,” she said, “ the way in which 
these City people go on. living in such splendour, and 
then coming down witharun. That house and park 
at Weybridge must have cost thousands to keep up. 
Mr. Warrington must have known the condition he 
was in. And to goon like that, with never a hint to 
anyone, to say nothing of James, though for his poor 
father’s sake he might have told him. And Lucy on 
the point of being married, too. A wicked shame it 
ist” 

“My dear mother.”’ interposed James Clare. ‘you 
are mistaken; Mr. Warrington failed, not through 
any fault of his own; but because his correspondents 
failed to keep their engagements. It is the fortune of 
war, as we used to say.” 

“He ought to know, then, what his correspondents 
were about. A thousand pities you ever left the 
army. You might have been major by now.” 

“You forget, mother,” he answered. “ You could 
not have lived in the comfort you have had, if Mr. 
Warrington had not befriended me. And Lucy would 
not have found Mr. Bigwood.” 

“ Yes, and to have it all upset in this way. It is 
enough to try the patience of a saint. Whatever we 
shall do about her, I don’t know. It would never do 
to tell Mr. Bigwood, and have a quiet wedding, as 
James suggests. Whatever would they think of us?” 
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“It is the best way, depend on it, mother. We 
must look this thing in the face. If Mr. Bigwood is 
what I take him to be, he will not think worse of 
Lucy, nor of us, for telling him straightforwardly of 
our misfortune. If he does think worse of us, then 
Lucy will be better off without him. But I don’t 
think so meanly of him as that.” 

There was too much at stake for James Clare not 
to be firm, and so, in spite of his mother’s angry re- 
monstrances, and his sister’s tears, he had his own 


way for once, and, to his mother’s astonishment and 


“* Ah, Monsieur Adrian,’ she said, lifting her tea-cup. 
‘Your health, my friend.’”—p. 584. 


satisfaction, proved to be right. Mr. Bigwood 
heartily welcomed the prospect of a quiet wedding 
and lessened expense: he took the house at Brixton 
off their hands, so that, after all, Lucy continued in 
her old home; Mrs. Clare and her younger daughter 
returned to Southsea, becoming permanent residents 
in a boarding-house, where Mrs. Clare revived her 
military friendships and managed to bring her ex- 
penses within the compass of her finances—that is, for 
a time at least, until her son should be able as before 
to supplement her income with his own salary. 

His employment under Mr. Warrington’s liquida- 
tion lasted some few weeks, during which time that 
gentleman finally disappeared from the office ; and 
shortly after Clare was paid up to the moment of 
leaving, and dismissed at short notice by the liquidator. 
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There was no one to bid him farewell—Mr. Way. 
rington had gone—those who still remained were 
not his intimates; so he left Austin Friars without 
regret, and went out again into the world. 

He had very little with him beyond the sum just 
paid him by the liquidator ; all his savings having 
gone to purchase Lucy’s trousseau. Mrs. Clare had 
been in the habit of putting by the greater part of 
her pension, while her son paid the rent and house. 
keeping ; but she took care not to break into this 
while James had any store by him. To make his 


scanty means last the longer, he took a back bedroom 
in a poor street just outside the City boundary, and 
not far from Austin Friars, and there brought his 
clothes and books. A little oil stove and saucepan 
constituted his kitchen ; a shelf in the cupboard, his 
larder. His mid-day meal he would make in some 
small eating-house, or coffee-shop ; so that he would 
only need to make his breakfast and supper at home 
in those weary days which lay before him. The 
evenings he devoted to the study of law, which, ever 
since he had known Rose Warrington, he had pursued 
in the hope of one day being able to raise himself to 
a higher level : and though he hoped against hope, he 
still worked on as before. It was, at the, least, a 
distraction from his present misery. 

It was weary and depressing work to pace the City 
in search of employment. Naturally, he tried at first 
such houses as he had some personal knowledge of, ot 
were connected in business with, the late firm of 
Warringtons. But he received the same answer from 
all—refusal. more or less polite. Hither they had 
just filled up a vacancy, or no vacancy existed, oF the 
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staff was about to be reduced. Whatever the excuse, it 
ended in the same result. And when he pushed his 
inquiries to firms outside this circle, there was always 
some special circumstance or need in their trade 
which he could not supply, and which therefore 
rendered him unsuitable. 

For the first week or ten days, hope kept him up 
in spite of failure. Then it began to be very weary 
and depressing ; and duty more than hope was his 
stimulus. Then, as the month drew to an end 
without any success, or prospect of any, he was 
conscious that health and strength were beginning 
to fail, as well as money; and he was seized with a 
horrible dread that he would soon be on the level 
of men whose acquaintance he had made in his search 
—-men whose calamity was the same as his own— 
want of employment. Like him, day after day, they 
went into the market-places seeking work which 
none would give—no one would hire them. But, 
unlike him, their search had ceased to be honest. 
They started out in the morning, ostensibly on the 
same errand as himself ; he met them at the corners 
of streets; he saw them, occasionally, slipping out 
of warehouse doors with a hang-dog, disappointed 
look ; and often fingering a shilling or half-crown 
that had been given, half in pity, half to get rid 
of them; he met them, again, in the cheap coffee- 
houses where he got his mid-day meal ; missing them 
afterwards as by close of day they gravitated to 
some low tavern to drown their ill-luck, as they 
phrased it. 

Some of these men were once, like himself, in better 
circumstances—unlike himself, they were men whose 
habits marked them as the first objects of retrench- 
ment when staffs had to be cut down. Some whom 
he knew would claim acquaintanceship when they 
met him, as much on the score of fellowship in present 
misfortune as for “Auld lang syne.” Sometimes, 
and not always without some inward shame, he would 
turn down a side street to avoid some well-known 
figure, whose ancient frock-coat, buttoned to the chin. 
shabby hat, cocked on one side, bleary eyes, and heavy 
grey moustache, stained with snuff, no less than the 
repulsive claim of comradeship and affectation of 
extreme friendliness, evidenced him to be not the best 
company for Clare in his task of finding employment. 
Not so very long ago this poor wretch had been 
receiving a larger salary than himself; now Clare 
was haunted by the thought that before long he might 
be brought to the same level. 

He cut off his mid-day meal to economise, excusing 
it to himself by the thought that he could indulge a 
little more at his tea-dinner. Two days of this, ag- 
gravated by continued failure, brought its own cure. 
Leaving an office after the stereotyped refusal, and 
passing through the warehouse through groups of men 
who knew his business as well as if he had told it 
to them instead of their master, he suddenly staggered 
and fell in a dead faint upon the floor. 

A moment later, as he thought, he opened his eyes, 
and found himself surrounded by an anxious knot of 
men whose faces bore no evidence of the cynicism 
with which a few moments before they had seen him 
pass by. 
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“Poor wretch,’ said one, “ half-starved, I expect, 
Well, it is what may happen to the best of us.” 

Then a gentleman passed out of the office; but was 
pulled up by the group round Clare. 

“ Here, give him more air, ’ he said, as he pushed the 
crowd aside, and stooped down to loosen his tie. 

“ There—you are better now, are you not?” 

“Yes,” said Clare, who now realised what had 
happened. ‘I shall be able to go soon, if I may rest 
for a few minutes first.” 

“Not just yet,” said another gentleman, coming 
from the office. “Bring in Mr. Clare, Foxley,” he 
added, speaking to the one who had first assisted 
Clare. 

The name floated through Clare’s mind with a 
vague remembrance. At the moment his brain seemed 
unable to think, He felt himself walking back to 
the office, steadied on one side by Foxley, and on the 
other by the man who had first spoken. 

“Sit down, Mr. Clare,” said the head of the house, 
*and make yourself comfortable for as long as you 
like—You will stay to lunch, Foxley?” he added, 
with a warning look at him. 

“ Just as you please : I can spare half an hour.” 

“T am better now,” said Clare, attempting to rise; 
“T think I can go on.” 

“Sit down, Mr. Clare,” said his host, “and oblige us 
with your company at lunch. Mr. Foxley tells me 
you are a friend of his.” 

“Tt is very kind of Mr. Foxley—I have the honour 
of knowing him,” answered Clare, whose senses were 
now returning to him. “It is equally kind of you, 
sir, to show an utter stranger so much consideration.” 

“T assure you, sir, I find it a very painful task to 
refuse, as I often have to refuse, men whose only 
fault is that they are out of employment. Fortunately, 
to-day, my friend Mr. Foxley is able to benefit you 
and to please me.” 

“You were at Warrington’s, were you not?” Foxley 
asked, turning to Clare 

Clare bowed assent. 

“That alone is guarantee enough,” he returned, “as 
I have just toid my friend here. There is a vacancy 
in the office of a company of which I am a director— 
if you care to accept it, it is yours.” 

“T am exceedingly grateful to you, Mr. Foxley,” he 
returned. “I had been thinking of enlisting in a 
day or two more, if I met with no success.” 

“ Ah, poor trade—poor trade,” said Foxley, “ utterly 
wasteful—no return for it.” 

“You will not have to do it now,” said his host. 
“JT am very glad for your sake.” 

Clare returned to his humble lodgings a very dif- 
ferent man from the despairing one who left them in 
the morning. He sent ashort note to his mother with 
the news, and went to bed exhausted, yet happy that 
the hard time had come to an end. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE QUARTIER LATIN. 
NEITHER Mr. Warrington’s mild remonstrances nor 
Mr. Foxley’s open displeasure had served to turn 
Rose Warrington from her expressed determination to 
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return to Paris with her friend Miss de Launoy, who, 
despite her French name and descent, was a New 
Englander of the fairest and most attractive type. 
The two girls were seated at the window of their 
modest “salon” in the highest étage of a house in the 
Rue Notre Dame des Champs, in the Quartier Latin. 

The street, as those who know the students’ quar- 
ter of Paris are aware, is a winding, old-fashioned 
thoroughfare in the quiet angle between the con- 
fluence of the Boulevards St. Michel and Mont 
Parnasse. Studios and ateliers abound, and the shops 
in the adjoining boulevards and connecting streets 
are filled with the artistic requirements of the student 
inhabitants, while the boucheries and the boulang- 
eries bear witness to the simple tastes and modest 
means of the majority of their customers. 

Through the open window, set with pots of Provence 
roses and violets from Normandy, the soft south 
breeze coming from the open country not so very far 
beyond the fortifications blew gently in, fanning the 
warm faces of the two girls, tired with the heat and 
the weary climb to the height of their little home. 
Round the walls of the tiny room hung sketches and 
studies in oil, mostly of Rose’s models in the neigh- 
bouring atelier; some few being the work of her 
student friends ; book-racks, palettes, knick-knacks, 
designed mostly for convenience as on board ship; 
and, in a corner, canvases too many in number to 
hang upon the walls. 

There were a table and two or three chairs in the 
room, besides some folding ones for the exigencies of 
their reception days; but which were now stacked 
against the wall. Tea was laid upon the little table, 
for Parisian life could not quench the longing for 
that truly British institution of afternoon tea, and 
the little spirit-kettle was singing merrily in the soft 
warm air. Opposite the table was a small stove, and 
on either side doors opening respectively into a tiny 
bedroom and a kitchen of equal size, which could be 
ventilated when necessary by a trap-window in the 
roof. 

“ Home is home, be it ever so humble,” said Rose 
Warrington, fanning herself with a drawing-book. 
“Tf ever I regret Weybridge, it is when climbing these 
interminable stairs.” 

‘** And isn’t Weybridge home to you?” asked Elise. 

“Sometimes, when I am quiet and have father to 
myself for a while; but that is seldom; more often 
there are stupid dinners, when I have to sit at the 
head of the table and try to appear interested in the 
City talk that goes on, of which I can’t understand 
the least bit; and the guests all seem so intensely 
selfish —no, selfish is not the word—so intensely hard 
and devoid of all feeling. They talk of this man and 
that man failing, and of his stocks and shares thrown 
upon the market, and all the time it is not the ruin 
and family misery that interests them, but only the 
extent to which their own possessions are depreciated 
by the smash. Very often I am the only lady; but 
when their wives come it is almost worse. They sit 
apart in little groups and criticise me ; if I join them 
the conversation ceases. I know at once they have 
been talking about me. They say listeners hear no 
good of themselves—I caught it nicely one night— 
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Lady Bankside was there, she did not know I was 
near her, and I heard her say— 

“*Ttis a great pity Mr. Warrington never married 
again; the house sadly wants a head. That girl never 
ought to be allowed to live alone in Paris, as she does, 
I call it disgraceful! I wonder how her father can 
allow it.’” 

“And did you say anything?” 

“T was strongly tempted to ask what business it 
was of hers, but I did not; I was an eavesdropper; 
and it made me think whether, after all, I was not 
selfish to leave dear old dad so much. But he told me 
himself not to mind, for he was so occupied since he 
had lost his partner that it was too lonely for me, 
and that he was glad I had change and occupation, 
I think sometimes,’ she continued, thoughtfully, 
“ whether I ought not to go back to him. It must be 
awfully lonely for him there by himself. Only I 
cannot bear the idea of giving up my study here.” 

“You could study in England.” 

“How can you be so stupid, Elise? Would you 
exchange the Conservatoire for the best teaching in 
Boston? Of course you would not; and our village 
school of art is not so good as that. Good? It is 
simply dreadful! Jupiter with his nose awry, and 
one eye bigger than the other ; and the Venus of Milo 
with a neck like a crane—all of them in chalk—and, 
if you are very good, in monochrome. But of real 
practical teaching, such as Bertrand gives us, not a 
scrap. What is the use of it if you have to get your 
own living ? ” 

“That is not your need, even if it is mine,” said the 
other. 

“How do I know? It may be, one day, for all I 
can tell. We had friends once as well off as we are, 
and one fine morning there was a panic on the Stock 
Exchange ; something or other—I don’t know what— 
went down with a rush, and before night they were 
ruined. No, I mean to be independent—to make my 
own way as an artist—else I would not leave father 
to be here; and I want to do something for those 
poor students at home, who are all hoping to be 
Turners and Leightons, but who cannot draw, have 
no idea of colour, and who will never get beyond the 
chalk and the monochrome. Isn’t it pitiable to see 
these poor creatures slaving away with the stump and 
the charcoal when here they might have a chance of 
doing something for themselves, or of knowing 
definitely that they have not, and therefore wasting 
no more time over it? Monsieur Bertrand would soon 
tell them if they had no chance, If they have not 
got the true feeling for art, no school will ever give it 
to them.” 

A ring at the bell of the outer door which separated 
their little home from the common staircase termin- 
ated Rose’s discourse. 

“Someone, at last,” said Elise. “It is not often 
that we are so lonely on an ‘At Home’ day. But I 
don’t wonder. It is too hot.” 

“Come in,” cried Rose, pulling the string which 
lifted the latch of the door. “It is Adrian,” she con- 
tinued; “he, at any rate, will be no failure.—Ah, Mon- 
sieur Adrian,” she said, lifting her tea-cup. “Your 
health, my friend. How does the picture come on?” 














The Frenchman tock off his hat with a low bow, 
which, as he was carrying the picture, was somewhat 
awkwardly made. It needed no second glance to 
recognise him as a student of the Quartier Latin. 
Poorly, even shabbily dressed, his want of a coat 
being hidden by the blue blouse which he wore when 


working in the atelier, his long pale face, Tuscan 
physiognomy, large dreamy grey eyes gazing at you 
from under level brows, melancholy mouth just 
shaded by a faint moustache, and lank straight 
black hair, looked. if he had only worn a flat velvet 
cap, as if he had stepped out of an old Venetian 
canvas. With, however, the curious inconsistency of 
artists, he wore no velvet cap, but instead the ugliest 
head-covering that could be devised—a tall hat with- 
out the suspicion of a curve in its cylindrical side, 
and with a perfectly flat brim, which made him look 
like a Commonwealth Puritan instead of a modern 
French artist. 

“Aha, ze peecture. It will not come. I am in 
despair.” he answered. 
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“But you have got it,” said Elise, wilfully mis- 
understanding him. “ Why are you in trouble, then?” 

“Ah, yes,” he said, “I am in trobble with ze 
peecture.” 

“What is it, Adrian?” asked Rose. “Come; 
before you begin to talk, you must have a cup of our 
English tea.” 

“Aha, Mees Rose, your tea is like yourself ; it is too 
good. It is not with us to make good tea. Ah, poof; 
our tea is ver’ bad. It is only the English who make 
it good.” 


“You admit. then, that there are some good things 
in England?” said Rose. 

Adrian was noted for trolling out truculent ditties 
while at his work, about “La Belle France” and 
*“Perfide Albion,” the burden of the latter always, 
* Crush, Crush perfidious England !” But, for all that, 
he was the mildest, meekest youth that ever figured 
in a street row on the Boulevard St. Michel; and his 
pale face burned with a sudden blush as Rose ques- 
tioned him. 

“ You are enchanting, mademoiselle,” he stammered. 
“England is to me as dear as France, while you are in 
i” 

“Here is your tea, flatterer,” said Rose, handing 
him a cup. and with it a muffin, at which he made an 
involuntary grimace. ‘You are a dreadful flatterer, 
Adrian; but you did not come here to bandy com- 
pliments, I am sure. How goes the picture?” 

“Ah, my friends,” he answered, “it is that of 
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which I come to speak. I am desolated; I am 
vanquished ; I come to you to deliver me.” 

“Tous? Impossible!” cried both the girls at once. 
“ Why, we know nothing. You are far beyond us.” 

“ Ah, no,” he replied, with a pathetic intonation in 
his voice, the muffin being at length despatched. 
“Ti is you only that can help me. I want a model 
for my * Virgin’; I can get no one ; and I want you.” 

“No, no,” said both girls together. 

* But yes, I pray you. It is only in your face, Mees 
Rose, that I can find my inspiration. If I paint any 
other, she will be only a Frenchwoman; and I want 
a saint.” : 

“You audacious flatterer,” said Rose, laughing. 
Yet she was too truly a woman not to be pleased by 
the implied compliment. 

* But no, m’amselle,” he answered, looking earnestly 
at her with his dreamy eyes. “I am no flatterer; [ 
am sincere. Behold my picture.” 

And he showed them a canvas on which he had 
sketched in the Virgin from Murillo’s masterpiece. 
But it was Rose’s face, and Rose’s eyes, which beamed 
upward in that ecstatic glance. 

“See, my friends,” he said, as they eagerly looked 
at it. “Will you not let me finish it? I shall be 
famous.” 

“It ix like you, Rose,” said Elise. “And yet there is 
something—a subtle difference,’ she added thought- 
fully. 

“That is Adrian’s genius,” answered Rose. ‘ He 
has idealised my face into his own ideal of beauty. 
Adrian.” she continued, turning to him, “this is 
beautiful—but it is too beautiful—-I am not like 
this,” 

“Ah, Mees Rose,” he answered, looking wistfully at 
her, “you do not know the beauty of your own face. 
Neither did the Blessed Virgin. That is why I want 
you to be my model.” 

“Let him paint you, Rose,” said Elise. “ Don’t 
deny the poor fellow. He will make it a lovely 
picture,” 

So Adrian was made happy by the permission. 
And emboldened by this, he began it again on a larger 
canvas, working at it whenever Rose could spare the 
time to sit. And, day by day, as Rose's face seemed 
to grow out of the canvas, the student’s pale face 
grew more pale, and his eyes glowed with a more 
tender light. It was an Elysium for him; but, like 
all earthly Elysiums, it came to an end. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

FOXLEY'S REPULSE. 
A MONTH swiftly passed, Adrian working day by day 
on Rose’s portrait, which day by day grew more 
lovely. No one wanting his genius and not animated 
by his supreme passion could have endowed the 
features of a nineteenth century English girl with 
the raptured gaze and wondering worship of Murillo’s 
Virgin. But Adrian did it; and his fellow-students. 
who all knew of and laughed at his insane passion 
for “the little English girl,” as well as Monsieur 
Bertrand himself, were all enthusiastic about the 
lovely painting. “It must that it went to the Salon ;” 
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“Tt could not fail of being placed in the Luxembourg,” 
etc. He accepted all that was said; but not for 
himself ; it was in “ Mees Rose’s” praise that all these 
graceful things were said. 

His unconcealed passion, however. was rapidly 
developing into a very uncomfortable element in her 
daily life. It linked her name with his in a manner 
not only irksome, but annoying. She consulted Elise 
as to the best means of bringing him to his senses 
without wounding his feelings. But, while they were 
considering the question, it was solved for them in 
a way quite unexpected. 

Rose was sitting one hot afternoon in the Luxem- 
bourg gardens, which were the nearest of access to them. 
Outside the shade of the trees, the sun was pouring a 
fierce heat on the gravel walks, and dappling the 
grass with patches of light through the foliage of 
the chestnut trees. Yet it scarcely diminished the 
crowds who were promenading in the gardens, proud 
French mothers and gaudily dressed southern * bonnes” 
looking more the owners of the babes they carried 
than the mothers themselves; children dressed as 
French children usually are, in bizarre and fantastic 
costumes, or else, in accordance with the national 
foible, clothed in tiny uniforms complete to the last 
button, and beating tiny drums by the side of their 
delighted parents; students, grisettes; groups of 
soldiers, here and there a dapper little officer in full 
uniform ; a stray policeman in the shadow of the 
trees ; all combined to make up a picture which Rose 
never forgot, associated as it was with the great 
crisis of her life. 

She was sitting there, waiting for Elise, who had 
to come from her daily studies at the Conservatoire, 
and for Adrian, who was at work on a painting in the 
Luxembourg, to copy which he had a commission, and 
who, when the day’s task was done, would come back 
with them to the atelier in the Rue Notre Dame des 
Champs, to work at the finishing of Rose’s portrait. 

The scene in the gardens passed before her eyes like 
the shifting colours of a kaleidoscope ; the sound of 
plashing waters, the hum of many voices, the heat, 
all lulled her to drowsiness: she closed her eyes—in 
another moment she would have been asleep. Then 
she roused herself with a start, as someone sat down 
beside her. For the moment she thought some im- 
pertinent Frenchman had taken advantage of her 
drowsiness to thrust himself upon her. Then she saw 
Elise by her side. 

“T guess you might do better than go to sleep here,” 
she said. “I wonder at you—you ought to know 
better. Come, rouse up.” 

“Tt was very foolish, I admit. But the heat was 
so great. and the shade so welcome; I fell asleep 
before I knew what I was doing.” 

“Of course; one always does. But in a public 
garden you ought to sleep like a cat, with one eye 
always on the wink. However, here is something to 
wake you.” 

“A letter from dad,” answered Rose eagerly : and 
now wide awake. ‘“ When did this come?” 

“This morning, after you had gone. I brought it 
away, as we were not going home till after the 
concert,” 
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Rose tore open the letter, and ran her eye hastily 
over the contents. “What?” she said, speaking to 
herself. Then she turned back. and read it straight 
through from the beginning. Her face paled; then 
flushed. “Poor father—my poor father!” she cried. 
“And to think that he has been alone all through it ; 
and I enjoying myself here——” 

“What is the matter, Rose?” asked Elise. “Is your 
father ill?” 

“Yes, and in trouble too. Read it.” And she 
pushed the letter into Elise’s hands. . . . “I 
must go to him at once,” she said. “I won't leave 
him a day longer. I can go by the mail to-night, 
surely.” 

“Don’t be hasty, Rose,” said her friend. “ Just 
think over it a little. Evidently your father doesn’t 
want you at present. See this—‘ You had better stay 
on in Paris till my plans are more settled. At present 
I do not know what they may be. It will depend on 
how the estate turns out.’ ” 

“You don’t know my father, Elise. and I do. I 
know he is longing to have me back. But he is so 
good, he would not let me bear a single pain, if he 
could bear it himself.” 

“Write and tell him you are coming,” said the 
practical American girl. “If I’m any judge, I think 
he is glad you are out of it.” 

“Well. Elise,” said Rose, after a pause, “my words 
have come true, after all. I shall have to earn my 
own living—and father’s too. Now, I shall have the 
benefit of my French art teaching. I shall get him to 
come back with me. We can live cheaper here ; and I 
shall have a better chance than in England.” 

She followed her friend’s advice. In truth, in the 
sudden calamity that had befallen her, she was not 
sorry to have a friend who could think for her, and 
who could see the matter outside the range of personal 
affection. They went home, leaving a note for Adrian 
at the atelier as they passed it. Nor did they go to 
the concert, but spent the evening in packing and 
vetting ready for leaving at an hour’s notice. 

In the course of the evening, Adrian arrived, look- 
ing very miserable and disappointed. “I did not go 
to ze concert,’ he said. “For why! you were not 
there. It would be sad, so sad, wizout you.” 

But his sorrow was turned into despair when Elise 
told him that Rose had had news which required her 
speedy presence in England, and that there could be 
no more sittings for the portrait. 

“Alas!” cried Adrian. “But no; your dear face 
will live in my eyes. I shall paint you all ze same 
for zat. But, for me, I am desolated, I am miser- 
able!” 

And the poor fellow began to cry, his tears running 
down on to his blouse. If he had been an English- 
man, she would have had no pity on him. Being 
what he was, she tried to console him. 

“Perhaps I shall come back to my work,” she said ; 
“but if I do not, you must not despair, Adrian. You 
have a future : make yourself worthy of it.” 

“Friend of my soul,’’ he cried, looking at her, his 
eyes streaming with tears ; one hand on his heart. the 
other pointed to the sky. “J will try to be worthy 
—of you.” 


The scene was interrupted by a curt voice in the 
doorway. “Is Miss Warrington at home?” 

And Foxley’s tall form appeared in the doorway. 

“Come in, Mr. Foxley,” said Rose, with a sudden 
fear springing up in her mind. ‘“ What about my 
father—have you brought bad news?’ 

*T have brought bad news, I am sorry to say,” with 
a glance at Adrian, who felt himself an intruder, yet 
did not want to leave without a further farewell. 
“When you are disengaged, I will tell you.” 

Elise hurried Adrian off the scene, for Rose was 
pale, breathlessly anticipating still worse news of her 
father. What should bring Foxley there, if there was 
not a greater trouble in store for her? 

“Your father is ruined, I am sorry to say,” said 
Foxley, with a glance at Adrian's retreating form. 

“Thank Heaven!” interrupted Rose; “I was afraid 
he was dead.” 

tuin is bad enough by itself,” he answered 
severely, “ without thanking Heaven for it.” 

* There are worse things than ruin, if it is only of a 
worldly kind,” retorted Rose. “ Father and I will be 
together, at any rate.” 

“That will be one compensation for him,” said 
Foxley. “I know that your absence has been a 
tronble to him for a long while past.” 

“You assume it, you mean,” said Rose hotly. “I 
don't believe he confided that trouble to you.” She 
was nettled; because his words embodied just that 
secret thought of her own, which had haunted her 
for a good while past. 

“You are mistaken,” he replied, with a calmness 
which irritated her more than his anger would have 
done. “He told me so plainly, only the other day. 
And, bearing this in mind. I have come to escort you 
back to England. You can be ready by to-morrow, I 
suppose ?” 

“Did my father request you to do this?” she replied, 
answering one question by another. 

“Not in so many words, of course. But you can 
surely understand that, without actually asking, he 
would be very glad, in his present circumstances, to 
accept such an offer.” 

“It was not that he asked you, then, but that you 
offered, to bring me back?” 

“It is simply that I am anticipating your father’s 
wishes. I had to be in Paris on business; and the 
two things fit in together.” 

“Much obliged indeed for your offer,” said Rose 
coldly. “But, as you are here only by accident of 
business, and not by father’s special request ; and as, 
in the other event of your absence I should have gone 
by myself, I will not trouble you. I am quite able to 
take care of myself ; and, as I shall travel third class. 
there is no reason why you should encumber yourself 
with me.” 

“Whether I am here by accident or not does not 
matter,” returned Foxley. “I am here; that is suf- 
ficient. And, acting in your father’s name, I shall 
take upon myself to bring you back under my escort. 
This Bohemian life of yours was all very well as long 
as your father could afford it, and chose to allow it. 
but you must understand from me as your oldest 
friend and speaking in your father’s behalf, that it 
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must end, and at once. You have been amusing 
yourself all this while, but you have got to face the 
stern realities of life; and must accommodate yourself 
to them.” 

Rose’s eyes were flaming with indignation. “This 
is not the first time, sir,” she said, “that you have 
chosen to lecture me on my duty. Whether I am 
right or wrong, I will not allow you to do so. Go 
about your own business, and leave me to manage 
mine. I shall go back to England when I think it best 
to do so ; and without your escort. I have heard your 
news from my father himself. He does not mention 
you, however ; but desires that I should not return 
till his plans are more settled. Perhaps you can 
reconcile that with your claims? It seems to me that 
there is a great discrepancy.” 

Foxley’s face glowed for a moment with rage at 
this plain speaking. But he controlled himself ; 
and, speaking in the same cold, measured voice, said— 

“ Just like your father, I must say. But, if he is 
indulgent, you ought to know that your place at this 
time is at his side. You must see that there is no 
choice in the matter—it is simply folly to rough-ride 
over one’s plain duty in the way you do. You must 
be at the Gare du Nord by half-past ten to-morrow. 
And I may tell you this,” he added, as his last shot, 
“that things have changed very much for the worse 
with your father since he wrote that letter.” 

“T must go, Elise,” said Rose, turning to her friend. 
Foxley, satisfied, rose up to leave. 

“ At ten-thirty to-morrow, Gare du Nord,” he called 
out, as he went down the stairs. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


MISS WARRINGTON ASTONISHES MR. CAPPER- 
THWAITE. 

“DID you ever hear such insolence?” exclaimed Rose, 
as Foxley disappeared down the staircase. ‘ Nothing 
seems to beat out of that man’s head the idea 
that I am his property—bought and paid for by virtue 
of that wretched old family arrangement that we 
were to be husband and wife.” 

“ But you said you would go?” queried Elise. 

“So I did; and I mean to go, but not with him, 
He wants another lesson, and he shall have it.” 

An hour later, Miss de Launoy was at St. Lazare, 
bidding farewell to Rose; Foxley, not imagining that 
she was eluding him, at that moment calmly sipping 
his coffee in the salon of his hotel. Adrian was also at 
St. Lazare; he had watched Foxley leave the house, 
and had returned for a last adieu. His grief was so 
sincere, and, at the same time so comic, that Rose 
allowed him to come to the station and render what 
service he could. Her last glimpse, as the train moved 
out of the station, was of a waving handkerchief in 
Elise’s hand, and of Adrian, with his face covered by 
his hands, in a posture of hopeless despair. 

It was a sad and sudden ending to her student life; 
yet there was satisfaction in the thought that she 
would soon be at her father’s side—that she would no 
longer be absent from him in his time of distress ; 
and there was also an additional satisfaction in the 
thought that she had successfully evaded Foxley’s 
escort, and a delicious anticipation of the scene to be 
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enacted in the morning, when Elise, as they had 
arranged, was to meet him in her place at the Gare 
du Nord; of which meeting she was to write her a 
full account. 

The rising sun was flooding the Channel with its 
glory as Rose stood on the deck in the early morn, 
watching the great buttress of Beachy Head growing 
more and more distinct as the distance lessened and 
the light grew stronger. Another hour and she was 
on English ground once more ; by ten o'clock she was 
at the door of her father’s office in Austin Friars. 

She passed in ; not a face was familiar to her. She 
enquired for Mr. Warrington, with a glance at the 
well-known door of his private room. 

“That is Mr. Capperthwaite’s room, the liquidator ; 
Mr. Warrington is downstairs.” 

“Indeed !” said Rose, with an indignant glance at 
the clerk who had thus informed her of her father’s 
deposition. “I will see Mr. Capperthwaite,” and. 
without waiting for an answer, she walked to the 
door and rapped loudly on it, as in old times when 
she had visited her father in the City. 

A voice, at once imperious and surprised, bade her 
enter. She went in, and was confronted with a 
sharp-looking, spectacled elderly man, with a high 
forehead and bald head, sitting in her father’s chair. 

“Well, madam?” he said enquiringly. 

“Tam Miss Warrington,” she said, seating herself, 
thereby reminding him of his want of courtesy. 
“Kindly send for my father, if you please. I have 
just arrived from France, and I wish to see him 
alone.” 

Mr. Capperthwaite stared at her, gasped for breath, 
and finally said— 

“Did I understand you? You want your father— 
here?” 

“Certainly,” she replied. “This is his room, I 
believe. And be kind enough to leave us to ourselves. 
I have not seen him for some time.” 

Mr. Capperthwaite went through his involuntary 
performance again, and at the end gasped out— 

“ Are you aware——” 

Rose, whose encounter with Foxley had roused her 
spirit. was in a fighting mood. She went across the 
room and rang the bell. 

“Send for Mr. Warrington at once, if you please.” 
she said to the astonished clerk. “Say that Miss 
Warrington has arrived from Paris. This gentleman 
does not seem able to comprehend.” 

The clerk retired, his eyes full of wonder. He had 
never heard the great Mr. Capperthwaite so spoken to 
before 

Very soon Mr. Warrington appeared. Rose would 
have flung herself into his arms, but the liquidator, 
who had risen from his chair, stood staring at her, 
speechless with astonishment. Rose opened the door. 

“Be good enough to leave us,” she said. “I will 
ring for you when I have done.” 

Mr. Capperthwaite obeyed, dumb with rage. The 
clerks in the outer office had a hot time when he 
recovered his speech. Rose shut the door, locked it ; 
then threw her arms round her father’s neck. 

“ How did this happen, father dear? Why did you 
not sena for me?” 
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« There was no occasion, my dear, to mix you up in 
the trouble. You need not have left Paris, just yet. 
Not but what I am glad to have you back. It és 
rather lonely in the evenings.” 

“My dear father,” cried Rose, in an outburst of 
penitence, * how selfish I have been to leave you so 
long, and with this trouble hanging over you; but I 
would have come at once, if I had known. As it is, 
I have outstripped Mr. Foxley. He said he came 
with your permission to bring me back, and he was 
as masterful as usual about it. I should like to see 
his face when Elise meets him at the Gare du Nord 
this morning.” 

“ Foxley?”’ enquired Mr. Warrington, “I did not 
know he was in Paris; and he never said anything to 
me about bringing you back. That was quite his own 
idea.” 

“Just as I thought. In fact, I made him admit as 
much. I cannot think what makes him so masterful 
with me. He seems to think he has a vested right to 
control me, and cares nothing for what I say in reply. 
But never mind him; what about yourself, father? 
Why is this man in your office?” 

“You forget, my dear. Nothing is mine now. All 
my property is, for the time, vested in Mr, Capper- 
thwaite, as representing my creditors. That is why 
he occupies my room and sits in my place.” 

* And where do you sit?” demanded Rose. 

“Oh, I have little place to myself downstairs,” 
answered Mr. Warrington, with an uneasy laugh and 
an avoidance of the question, which struck Rose as 
rather peculiar ; but, though she decided to have a 
word with Mr. Capperthwaite on this matter, she said 
nothing ; but instead, put another question. 

“ And what is in prospect for you when this business 
is done?” 

“The Wardenship of St. Eldads is vacant, and some 
of my friends have proposed me as a candidate. They 
have influence, so I shall probably get it.” 

“ What is it?” asked Rose. 

“St. Eldads is a sort of charity, or merchants’ alms- 
house, if you will, which is held under the Saltmakers 
Company. There is a residence, with a small salary 
attached to the office; the duties are nominal, and I 
shall esteem myself very fortunate if I get it.” 

“Can I live with you?” asked Rose anxiously. 

“Certainly. There is no restriction as to family, 
within moderate limits, of course,” he answered, 
smiling. 

“That will be fortunate, then, if you get it, because 
with my little income added, we shall do very well. 
Are you still at Weybridge?” 

* Yes, for the present. The creditors have kindly 
agreed not to disturb me till the result of the election 
to St. Eldads is known.” 

“That is good, then. Now, I want to see your 
present office: and then we will let the great man 
come back to his work.” 

“You need not trouble yourself, my dear. It is 
quite enough for me. I have had a chair and table 
put in the little hat-room. It really does very well.” 

“The little hat-room !” exclaimed Rose, her eyes 
glowing with indignation. She rang the bell; so 
sharply that Mr. Capperthwaite, who heard it, felt an 
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invoiuntary sinking at the heart as he thought of a 
further interview with the imperious young lady in 
the room above. 

“Come in,” she said, as Mr. Capperthwaite rapped, 
rather uncertainly, at the door. ‘The old look of 
astonishment, mingled, however, with some fear, came 
into his eyes. Miss Warrington was actually sitting 
at his own desk, and in his own chair. ‘ You repre- 
sent my father’s creditors, I believe?” 

“Certainly ; and I never——” 

* Never mind that,” interrupted Rose hotly. “The 
performance of your duty to them does not require 
that you should treat my father with indignity. 
How dare you turn him out of his room ?”’ 

“Tt—it—is only such 
position,” he stammered. 

Then, if it is usual, you will be good enough to 
share the room with him; I will not have him sitting 
all day in that little hole downstairs. And if there 
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is any nonsense about it, I will see the creditors 
myself.” 

Without waiting for his answer, she rang the bell 
again. 

“Send the porter up with Mr. Warrington’s 
furniture,” she said to the clerk who appeared. He 
looked blankly at Mr. Capperthwaite, who looked as 
blankly at him. 

“Send him up with it.” 

Rose waited till the furniture was arranged. 


But he managed to say— 
tal ‘J 


Then 
she said— 

* You will be more comfortable now. And I will 
have things in order for you at Weybridge. And” 
(with a warning look at Mr. Capperthwaite) “ I shall 
ask you by-and-bye how you get on.” 

Then kissing her father, and with a condescending 
” to Mr. Capperthwaite, she left that 
gentleman to digest his defeat. 


* Good-morning 


(To be continued.) 
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BEFALL ME. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., CITY TEMPLE. 


“And now, behold, I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shali befall me there.”— 
ACTS xx. 22, 


HAT is to say, things that 
shall happen to me : acci- 
dents, misadventures, in- 
sults, dishonours, corona- 
tions, joys, miseries. I do 
not know anything about 
them ; in what order they 
shall come I cannot tell ; 
some of them may never 

come; I will not think about them; but, come 
what may, weal or woe, I will certainly go.” Here 
is a certain determination in presence of an un- 
certain issue. The Apostle said of himself and 
of his brethren, “ Unknown, yet well-known.” 
That is exactly what we may say of the future. 
It is unknown; no man hath seen to-morrow. 
“ Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest 
not what a day may bring forth.” Yet it is well 
known: all the great incidents have already 
occurred, and can only repeat themselves. Death 
has outworn his novelty, and is now amongst us 
as a commonplace. 

If we turn this thought over, we shall see how 
full of reality and suggestiveness it is. We have 
the great promise that summer and winter, seed- 
time and harvest, day and night, shall not cease. 
So tar the future is known ; yet no man can tell 
what the weather will be to-morrow night, and the 
day after; whether the harvest next year shall 
be an heap, and autumn a day of desperate sorrow, 
or whether the corn shall stand so thick in the 
valleys that all Nature shall laugh and sing as at 








some innocent riot, some sacred revel. That is 
exactly how the case stands all through and 
through life. You know you will die ; you cannot 
tell when: in the high summer or in the cold 
winter—as the sun comes back like a resurrection 
hint, or as it dies, the end of human hope. How 
wise is man! how abject in ignorance ! 
Something will befall us all. The miracle never 
Continuity is a miracle, perpetualness is 
a great sign from heaven ; yet so basely have we 
lived that we have called it monotony! Continu- 
ity, which is an aspect of the Divine throne, has 
sunk into a weariness to human flesh. Thus are 
we all prodigals ;_ thus do we all wastefully throw 
away our fathers’ inheritance and the riches of our 
ancestors. We say, “ Things go on as usual.” So 
they do: but what is “usual”? Only the miracle. 
The drama is inside the commonplace ; the usual 
is the shell, the kernel is God. We have dwarfed 
and abbreviated our life into “as usual.” Who 
can beat a fool intoa philosopher? who can pound 
idiocy into wisdom? None. You may bray a 
fool in a mortar, and he comes out as he went 
in. “ Befall —why, it is not a term of accident 
or haphazard ; it is a note in musie! “ Befall’”— 
“ Attach itself to me ; become a part of the rhythm 
of movement, swell the procession, the retinue 
behind me which [ call my daily life. I cannot 
tell what shall be found behind, before, on the 
right, on the left ; I cannot tell, but I will go!” 
Paul was always heroic. He lifted up every occa- 
sion into a sublimity; he never belittled any 
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situation; as danger increased, his heroism ex- 
panded. He was never to be deterred ; you could 
sooner stop a lion than turn back that more than 
lion heart. It was full of the spirit of Christ ; 
the very virtue of the Christ dwelt in it, and 
made it strong. He who has seen Calvary can 
see sorrow no more. Some visions extinguish all 
other spectacles. 

What was the secret of this man’s calmness in 
presence of the unknown ? It was that ever-during, 
ever-growing faith. He said, “ My life is now faith ; 
it used to be a pharisaic ritual; I used to do 
certain things in certain order and sequence, and 
think that my 76/e of piety was thereby completed. 
I was mechanical, literal, servile; [ always had 
to consult the book as to what [ ought to do next ; 
but now the life that 1 live in the flesh I live by 
faith on the Son of God, Who loved me and gave 
Himself for me, and by that very love and gift has 
pledged Himself to see me safely through to- 
morrow.” To-morrow kills many a man before it 
is born. To-morrow is the tyrant of souls that 
are in bondage. ‘To-morrow whips and scourges 
those who fear it into the pit with all its bottom- 
lessness and darkness. Is there afuture? Strange 
enough, the future is always present; yet it is 
always future. Thus are we mocked; thus the 
spirit of the air gibes us, chatters at us, shakes 
some spectral influence before our faces, and says, 
“You are here, you are there, you are between the 
two points ; you see, you are blind ; this is to-day, 
this is to-morrow.” Yet we thought all mystery 
was in the sacred books ; we presumed to say that 
if there were no church there would be no intel- 
lectual difficulty, no metaphysical perplexity—all 
would be as simple as a straight line and open as 
a visible and measurable surface. It is alie! All 
things are mysterious. No man can stoop down 
and take up his own shadow. ‘There are notes 
which we cannot bring into harmony with our own. 
When we think we are alone we are startled by 
some unexpected vibration. There is never is so 
much noise of a vexing and tormenting kind as 
when the house is shut up and given into the care 
of midnight. All things then talk ; every piece of 
furniture is a coftin ont of which some dead thing 
comes to chatter and creek. Yes, there is a future, 
and it colours to-day. There is a future, a million 
miles, a million centuries, away; and there is 
another future that almost mingles with the 
breath we are now breathing. It is a strange 
world! There must be some dominant God or 
ruling devil. 

We must work for the future. All men are 
doing it, consciously or unconsciously, religiously 
or atheistically. The future is more potent than 
the present. What makes me sow this seed ? 
The future. Why write this book? For readers 
unborn. Why build this house? why not have 
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reared a little shell that would last a little life? 
Because of the generations that are to come. We 
are impelled thus, whether we will or not. Some: 
times we rise into our larger selfhood and say, 
“Time will judge us, the future will pronounce who 
is right and who is wrong.” Some men we hand 
over to history to be measured, weighed, appraised, 
and set up on appropriate pedestals. They are 
too big for the little grey day we call the Present. 

Seeing that there is a future, and that we must 
work for it, let us work in a spirit of dependence. 
It is sad to think that the artist may never finish 
his picture. “Then, fool, why paint it?” Hesays, 
“That is a fool’s question.” It is sad to think that 
ere the topstone be brought on, the architect and 
the builder may both be buried. Then, why have 
planned so huge a thing? We plan for time. 
But, see, life is so uncertain : let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die. How then? We cannot; 
our own philosophy breaks down. Whatever is 
foolish in its heart deceives, disappoints, and mocks 
us : our own creed will not live the night. What- 
ever is untrue dies in the night-time, and on the 
morrow we have to bury it, or let it lie in the open 
that it may poison the fresh air. But some, here 
and there, can eat and drink and die to-morrow. 
Certainly ; they are the exceptions. If they are 
not the exceptions within a very limited time, they 
will be the exceptions when Time has rolled out 
its Scroll and the present economy has completed 
itself in all its four corners. This may not be the 
time for taking the vote ; but the Spirit saith in 
divers ways, “In the end, Wisdom has it,” and Folly 
has gone down to darkness. Do not count sud- 
denly, impatiently unseasonably. 

The future is known to God. That is enough. 
Does He know to-morrow? Why, dear heart! to 
God there is no to-morrow. How dwells He? 
In one eternal NOW. Hath He beginning? 
Yes. Itsname? Everlasting. Ending? Yes. Its 
name? Everlasting. Hence the great voice of 
history, “ From everlasting to everlasting Thou art 
God.” We need this faith to complete our own ; 
we need the sky to make the earth of any use ; 
we need the higher religion, the diviner outlook, 
the mysterious apocalypse of faith, in order to gre~v 
the little flowers that give colour to our own 
doorsill. You cannot bow down yourself and lie in 
the earth and find what you want. Why do you not 
go out at midnight with your spade and delve in 
the clay? You tell me it is because you cannot 
see. But what is it that takes away your sight ? 
You say, “ There is no light in the sky.” But what 
do you want with a sky when you are going to sow 
roots and fruits in the earth? Then your face 
brightens, and you tell me that it is the sky that 
lures out of the clay, and out of the sand, the roots 
and the fruits that are buried there in bulb and 
seed. It is even so in life: we need God to 
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complete man. God created man, and when God 
retires the creation goes back into nothingness 
and mockery. 

Let us leave our lives in God’s hands. We can 
only do so by living in the life of Christ, by 
breathing the very soul of the Son of God. We 
must be meddling: we are not great enough to be 
calm. We have just enough faith to torment 
ourselves with doubts. We have not the greater 
faith, the blessed view that brings Sabbath into 
the soul and the lull of ineffable tranquillity into 
all the recesses and issues of the life. We have just 
theology enough to doubt its own existence—faith 
enough to take the Bible to pieces and quarrel 
with its structure. We have so outlived our 
faith that now we actually apply an anatomical 
term to our acting within the Bible, and we say 
we are going to dissect the book. You can never 
dissect a soul. In the dissecting-room you find 
the icy flesh, the dead bones: the fancy hath 
fled. 

Jesus Christ always spake of the future in 
great breadths. He did not speak of it by the 
clock, as who should say, “'To-morrow, when the 
clock striketh noon, this and that shall happen.” 
He said, “ Hereafter.” Great speakers use great 
words. The greatest of all historians said, “ IN the 
beginning God created... .” The one Saviour of 
the world, says, “ Hereafter,” the endless, dateless 
time. Speaking of the future in great breadths, 
Christ always spake hopefully. Christ was no 
pessimist ; Christ never saw only the dark side of 
things ; Christ was never known to come upon a 
poor cripple and say, “‘ Nothing can do thee good ; 
this will be a case of continual depletion of 
strength, and by-and-bye—a mere matter of 
educated guessing—it may be twelve months or 
eighteen—your life will give way. This is what I 
have to say to thee, poor sufferer!” Never! That 
is the distinction between Christianity and all 
the fine theories that have set up competition 
with it. What can be made of this sterile clay ? “ A 
garden,” saith Christ. It is so cold ! “The sun can 
warm it.” What about this publican, tax-gatherer, 
chief of the robbing crew? “He also is a son 
of Abraham.” What about this thief on the 
cross who is trying to pray? “He shall find his 
‘Amen’ in heaven.” Whatis the outlook? “The 
fields are white unto the harvest.” So said all 
the minstrels and the prophets. The gazers upon 
the months and centuries afar off said, “ He shall 
have the heathen for His inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for His possession.” 
These were words of emotion; these words ex- 
pressed the soul at its best ; these utterances are 
the poetry of the ages. “He must reign, till He 
hath put all enemies under His feet. The last 
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enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” A dart 
is already uplifted that shall smite that pale 
monster and overthrow him for ever. 

How can we happily affect the future? In two 
ways. First, by using the present well. Fill up the 
page to the last line: use the sun to the final beam; 
tire out the light. What little talent you have, 
make the most of it. If it is so very little, then you 
cannot afford to neglect it. If you had fifty talents, 
you might neglect some of them; but you say your 
talent is so little. Then I answer, “ You must take 
the more care of it, and nourish it, and keep it 
alive, and feed it by beneficent activity, by kindly 
service, and all the ministry of love, and that 
little one talent of yours may some day be two. 
Then shall a voice come from high heaven—‘ Wall 
done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been 
faithful over a few things: I will make thee ruler 
over many things.’ Keep your house clean ; keep 
your stable like a picture; brighten the boot until 
it shines again ; light the lamp so as not to set fire 
to aught beside it ; feed the lamp with needful 
oil ; watch the door, for the thief also is a watch- 
man, and he may outwatch thee ; ask God to keep 
open the eyes of thy vigilance. And if the talent 
be great, thank God for it, and let the greatness 
of your talent be the measure of your modesty.” 
And, secondly, we can happily affect the future by 
lovingly trusting God. If God had not had any 
experience we might have distrusted Him ; but if 
I look into my own life I see how unwise I should 
have been to have trusted myself. There have 
been times when one might have become an 
atheist with some outward propriety and show of 
reason. When that wall fell down, when there 
was no water in the well, when summer never 
settled on the tree branches and sang them into 
leaves and blossoms and fruit, and when we had 
loss after loss and had to fill up the grave almost 
to the line of prohibition, one might then have 
sat down and said, “There is no God.” But the 
morrow came, and the day after, and the third day 
came. The third day always brings resurrection, 
the third day is the singing day, the third day is 
harvest and festival time. Then we saw how it 
was, and how, if it had been otherwise, all life 
would have been twisted into some grotesqueness, 
and would have resulted in bitterness and dis- 
appointment and mockery. Believe God ; leave 
the future in His hands; take no thought for 
the morrow, for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself. By “thought” understand 
over-anxiety, atheistic care, worry that devours 
the heart. Take no thought of the morrow; do 
not feed the cancer. Believe God. It will be 
well with thee inthe end. In the end—aye, in the 
end ! 
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IN AN IRISH DIOCESE. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. F. R. WYNNE, D.D., BISHOP OF KILLALOE. 
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KILLALOE, CO. CLARE. 


(Photo; W. Lawrence, Dublin.) 


Y HE name Killaloe has 
to the ears of the 
public a comic sound. 
It recalls the 
popular air of 
a popular song, 
full of broad 
humour and 
imaginary 
Irish fun. Not 
like this stage 
Treland, but 
intensely char- 
acteristic of the 
real Ireland, is 













the real Kil- 
laloe. 
It has in it 
Whe both sadness 
aaael> ganas and brightness 
ST. FLANNAN’S CATHEDRAL: —& certain 
INTERIOR. pathos which 


(Photo: W. Lawrence, Dublin.) 
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calls up at the 


same time “ the tear and the smile.” It has its 
suggestions of poverty, struggle, failure, decay; 
ard yet no one can pass through it without ob- 
serving indications of easy content, good-natured 
carelessness, and ever-ready jocularity on the part 
of its inhabitants. 

Killaloe is a little town ona great river. A few 
inns and public-houses stand by the river-side, 
and up from the river’s brink climb two or three 
steep, straggling, and muddy streets. These form 
the town. There is a little bustle in it generally, 
on account of the passing barges depositing their 
freights on the little quays ; and there is much 
conversation and frequent laughter among the 
men who are always standing at the corners of 
the streets, always smoking clay pipes, always 
ready to greet a stranger with a kindly word and 
pleasant smile. 

The country around is not exactly mountainous, 
but very hilly. The hills rise to about a thousand 
feet, with pasture and tillage creeping as far as 
they can up their sides, leaving the rounded tops 
rugged with slaty crags, softened by heather and 
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gorse. Between the hills flows the river Shannon, 
about as wide here as the Rhine at Coblentz. A mile 
higher up it has emerged from a vast lake twenty- 
five miles long, varying in breadth from eight to 
three. After its rest in this lake, beautiful with 
wooded banks and jutting promontories, studded 
here and there with islands, where old towers and 
ruined castles stand amidst trees and brushwood ; 
after this rest the river comes forth deep, swift, 
and flowing, dark in colour, like the eyes of Irisu 
girls, dark with a blue that is almost black. 

It pours itself between the steep town of Killaloe 
and the steeply rising hills on the opposite side. 
An old bridge with many arches, some wide and 
some narrow, steps over the river here—a_ bridge 
quaint and picturesque, but strong and massive, 
which has for centuries breasted the swell- 
ings of the mighty river. After passing the 
shadows of the bridge, the river breaks into 
foaming rapids. It rushes fiercely and wildly on 
both sides of an island where stands one of the 
very oldest churches in Ireland—a_ diminutive 
building, with roof of stone—grey, worn, and 
battered, but too firm and solid to be called a ruin. 

Just before the river divides it passes close 
under the old cathedral. The sound of the rushing 
waters can be heard as the people pass under the 
ancient deeply moulded arch into the dim solemn 
quiet house of prayer. A fine specimen of early 


Irish architecture is this church of St. Flannai, 
It is halt-covered with ivy, but it is well preserved, 
and has, during late years, been carefully restored, 
It hasa massive square tower. Its lancet windows 
are tall and narrow, but exquisitely proportioned ; 
each deeply cut moulding, each quaintly carved 
corbel is a study for the antiquary. The Norman 
arch and dog-tooth fretwork were still lingering 
with the childhood of Gothic when the cathedral 
was built, and the Transition style gives it a 
peculiar interest and beauty. 

In this old cathedral the new bishop's enthrone- 
ment took place. The ceremony caught a shade 
of the pathos that we observed in the scene outside. 
There was something in it touching, sad, speaking 
of struggle and difficulty, and a present coming 
through a much-tried past, and yet it was at the 
same time bright with cheery contentment, with 
pleasant human sympathy, and with readily up- 
springing hope. 

The church was dark and solemn owing to 
passing clouds, and to the narrowness of windows 
where the sprays of surrounding ivy deepened the 
colour of the stained glass. A procession was 
formed in the Chapter-room—a few. choristers, 
white-robed, round-eyed, rosy-cheeked boys, with 
indications of country “ brogues” under their 
surplices ; a verger, stately even in Killaloe, with 
the silver “ verge” ; a company of clergymen. who 





ST. FLANNAN’S CATHEDRAL, KILLALOE. 
(Photo: W. Lawrence, Dublin.) 
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had come long distances from many directions to 
meet and to greet their Bishop ; so the procession 
passed up the aisle. The congregation, scattered 
through the dusky building, stood up with every 
mark of reverence and sympathy. An organ, 
small, but beautiful in tone, and beautifully played, 
filled the church with music. 

The throne was reached; the clergy stood 


around. An imperious mandate in old-tashioned 
langnage was read aloud, through which the 


Archbishop of the Province commanded the 
Dean of the diocese to enthrone the Bishop in his 
cathedral. 

A tall and kindly Dean came forward, took the 
sishop by the hand, led him to the prettily carved 
oaken throne, and with a cordial pressure of the 
hand wished him a long and happy rule in his 
diocese. 

Then the organ pealed forth again, the clergy 
took their places ; a choral service was performed 
with taste and skill by the little choir, assisted 
by friendly volunteers. An earnest sermon was 
preached by the Dean on the Unity of the Church 
of Christ, militant on earth, triumphant in heaven. 
Truths were suggested which showed the narrow 
cathedral to be part of an infinite Temple of 
worship, and the little Irish congregation to be in 
reality one with the “great multitude whom no 
man can number.” 

After the Benediction the procession formed 
once more. The stately verger led back to the 
Chapter-room. The clergy stood around their 
new Bishop and listened with tears of kindly 
sympathy as he spoke of his desire to help them 
in their arduous, and often lonely, labours; to be 
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among them as a friend, a brother, and a father. 
Thus ended the ceremony of enthronement ; and 
as the shadows of the short December day began 
to close, the clergy went back, by long and hilly 
country roads or by slow and _ often-stopping 
railway trains, to the little country parishes or 
little country towns where, amidst many dis- 
couragements, they are striving to make the 
witness of the Church of Christ be a power 
for holiness and happiness among their widely 
scattered flocks. 
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ato? HE low level 
os rays of the 
setting sun 
streamed 
7 into the kit- 
chen of the cottage ; 
and the canary, in 
its cage at the win- 
dow, trilled out its delight 
in notes of piercing sweet- 
ness, A 
brier stole in at the open window, and Miss Nancy 
Shaftoe ailowed her knitting to fall to her lap, while 
she looked dreamily out into the golden light, with a 
smile hovering around the corners of her tremulous 
middle-aged lips. 
But Miss Shaftoe, her elder sister, sat square and 
upright at the table, adding up the weekly accounts. 


seent of sweet- 


ELDERLY 


BY LILLIAS WASSERMANN, AUTHOR OF “THE DAFFODILS.” 


LOVE. 
ETC. 


“One and fowerpence a pound for butter—it’s a 
deal too much, Nancy, now when the cows is out to 
grass, an’ there’s oceans o’ cream everywhere. Aa 
always did say ’at Simpson forgets to take off i’ the 
spring what he’s ready enough to put on i’ the back 
end [autumn]! I think we'll gie Wightman a turn 
this week, eh?” 

As Miss Shaftoe spoke. she turned round on her 
chair—for, according to her wont, she was sitting 
with her back to the window, so as to shut out any 
distracting visions—and looked straight at Nancy, 
with all the solemnity demanded by the butter 
problem. Her grey eyes were as keen as those of a 
hawk, and it did not take a moment for them to 
discover that her sister was not giving her the usual 
amount of attention. Miss Shaftoe’s heavy brows 
contracted in a frown immediately. 

“Goodness woman! Ye're up i’ the clouds again, 
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aa do declare! If ye dinna want to be fashed wi’ 
matters ’at consarn you as weel as me, whatfore dinna 
ye say so outreet, an’ be dyune wi’d?” 

The hard, cold, sarcastic tone of the speaker pierced 
through the pretty, fragile web of fancy which the 
other old maid was weaving, and it fell around her 
in tattered fragments of gossamer. 

* Aa’m real sorry, Barbary,” she said, in her soft 
quavering voice, whose touch of North Country accent 
and its somewhat plaintive rising towards the close of 
a sentence was prettier than Miss Shaftoe’s more 
pronounced dialect; “aa dinna ken what aa was 
thinkin’ on—quite. An’ aa heered ye, aal the same! 
Ye think Simpson’s butter isn’t as good as it used to 
be. Aa don’t know as aa’ve noticed much difference, 
but ye’re the best judge, Barbary. Aa’m always 
ready to give in to ye—in anythin’ reasonable, that is.” 

There was a faint and tremulous defiance in the 
last words that angered Barbara even more than the 
inattention evidenced by the first. She did not con- 
descend to notice further Nancy’s shortcomings, but 
turned back to her accounts with a bitter wrath sim- 
mering in her heart. 

They were two women, poor and elderly, living in a 
dull and small country village, but until within the 
past six months they had been quite happy and con- 
tented. 
adapted by nature for “getting on well together.” 
Barbara, the elder, was strong, square, definite ; Nancy 
was chirpy and undecided. One loved to rule, and the 
other was content to be ruled. Nancy was often 
heard to declare that “ Barbary was such a comfort- 
able sort o’ creatur’ to live wi’, because she always 
knew her own mind—as good as a husband, pretty 
nigh!” 

This conclusion was generally accompanied by a 
gentle sigh, for it was not without some regret that 
Nancy had resigned herself toa life of single blessed- 
ness. She had been pretty in her youth, and had then 
known the delights of admiration—of love even; but 
Barbara had frowned away all her admirers, and as 
no great passion had ever roused her to rebel against 
Barbara’s rather selfish monopoly of her interests, life 
had glided on and on, eventually leaving her stranded 
upon the loveless shore of old-maidenhood, while all 
her natural cravings were towards the ocean of 
matrimony. 

Nature is never thwarted without taking some 
revenge, and so it came to pass that at fifty years of 
age Nancy fell, for the first time in her life, seriously 
in love. 

The object of her passion was the Rev. Daniel May- 
berry, the minister of the chapel which she attended. 


Never were two sisters more admirably 


He was an elderly widower of about her own age, 
handicapped in the struggle for existence with a 
family of six children—all under twelve years of age. 

Nancy’s unused motherly sympathies had been 
aroused, in the first instance, by the helplessness of 
the motherless brood; and, in tending and comfort- 
ing the little ones, she had unconsciously grown to 
love their father. 

Now Barbara’s keen eyes had lost no detail of this 
middle-aged romance, and it filled her with anger 
and dismay unutterable. That Nancy should make a 





fool of herself by showing so naively how much she 
cared for a man who had never paid her any but the 
most meaningless attentions was bad enough, in all 
conscience ; but this was not the worst of it. The 
sting lay in the fact of Nancy’s disloyalty to herself, 
They had been all in all to each other these two; 
and yet the moment a man appeared (“And such 
aman!” exclaimed Miss Shaftoe to herself with a 
contemptuous snort, “all bones and angles, with a 
face like Farmer Scott’s old cart-horse, and neither 
doctrine nor grace in his sermons forbye”’), Nancy 
was ready to throw her over at once, and bestow all 
her interest and affection upon the newcomer, who 
never even noticed how the land lay, but took every- 
thing for granted—sympathy, work, active help, the 
restoring to order of an untidy, uncomfortable home, 
the nursing back to health of a sickly infant, the 
mending of socks and sewing-on of buttons—in fact, 
the whole-hearted devotion of a capable housewife 
and a tender woman. By one of the strange incon- 
sistencies found in even the most sensible of feminine 
minds, Barbara resented. for her sister's sake, the 
reverend gentleman’s obtuseness of perception, even 
while she was glad of it for her own. 

It was characteristic of the sisters that no word con- 
cerning this momentous revolution of sentiment had 
passed between them. Nancy was sensitive, bashful, 
and ashamed—like any girl of seventeen over her 
first love; while Barbara, proud and stiff, suffered 
in silence. 

But when her accounts would not come right on 
this evening in spring, it seemed as though the 
bitterness that was burning itself into the soul of the 
elder sister must either find words or consume her 
utterly. 

She rose at last, and putting her account-books aside, 
took down her bonnet and cloak from a peg, and pro- 
ceeded to put them on, tying the strings with so 
vigorous a jerk that it was wonderful they did not 
give way under the strain. 

* Aa’m gannin’ ower te Mickley Hill, te ask Dorothy 
Bradley for a sittin? ov eggs, Nancy! That black 
Spanish hen o’ mine wants te sit, and she myed a good 
mother last year.” 

“ Would ye like me te gan wi’ ye, Barbary?” asked 
Nancy timidly. She was guiltily conscious of having 
vexed Barbara, and though she would rather not have 
left the house that night (for did not someone often 
call upon a Tuesday evening ?), still, if Barbara wanted 
compan y—— 

But Barbara shook her head. She preferred to be 
alone, in order to think matters over, and to decide 
upon her plan of campaign. Things could not go on 
in this way much longer. Her patient endurance of 
Naney’s combined folly and rebellion would not last 
for ever. 

As she went squarely and firmly down the little 
garden-path, a dog came frisking out in her wake, 
barking and jumping up at her in joyous eagerness, 
anticipative of a walk. But she stopped and ordered 
the poor little creature back, in tones so peremptory 
that he obeyed at once, slinking in at the open door- 
way with his tail between his legs, and creeping t0 
Nancy for consolation. 
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Dandy was a nice, companionable, 
dog, and Barbara had a great liking 
animals, so it took her all her time ne 
of him. But he had one unpardonable fault, 
been given to Nancy by the Reverend D. 


** All the pleasanter that Barbara w. 


When Barbara was out of sight, Nancy rose and laid 
down her knitting—which looked suspiciously like a 
child's sovk—meaning to go out of doors, and to water 
the seeds she had sown the previous evening. But 
before doing so she stepped across the 
smoothed her hair 
that hung ag 


kitchen and 
at the ugly square looking-glass 
ainst the wall, just over the 
almanack with its brightly ¢ 
couple of children wading in 
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saw as she peered anxiously and yet happily 


Nancy 
into that common disfiguring mirror. 
entirely the consciousness of advancing age, and had 
gone back in spirit to her own springtime—that 
springtime which had never really passed away from 


She had lost 


as absent.”—p. 598. 


innocent and affectionate heart. 


The glamour 
love and hope softened eve 


ry ugly outline and 
until, in place of 
appeared to her 


charmed vision the bloom and the rounded contours 


of a 
N 


girl in her teens. 


ancy was a neat little woman, and her gown of 


grey merino fitted her to a nicety ; but she was not 
contented with the effect of a garb so sober. With a 


fain 


t blush at her own vanity, she tried the effect of 
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several pieces of ribbon against her throat, and finally 
fastened there a bow of pink, in order to relieve the 
Quakerish severity of her dress. 

Then she took her watering-pot and went outside, 
Dandy—once more exuberant and self-assertive—at 
her heels. The garden was Nancy’s especial province, 
and beneath her experienced hands flowers grew as 
by magic. 

How delicious it was to her at that moment to breathe 
the fresh life-giving air, and to note all the vernal 
sights and sounds by which she was surrounded—the 
rich tints and scents of the brown wallflowers, the 
vesper song of the lark losing itself in the golden 
sunset ! 

It was pleasanter still to see a tall, gaunt, awkward 
figure come stalking in at the little gate; to flutter 
back to the house in his company ; to draw forth for 
him the easiest chair to the sunniest corner ; to listen 
to the sound of his harsh unmelodious voice uttering 
platitudes as though they were original and striking 
discoveries of his own; in short, to worship the em- 
bodiment of the commonplace in the person of this 
good, earnest-minded, rather stupid minister of a 
small country chapel. All the pleasanter that Barbara 
was absent, 

Nancy shuddered slightly at her own temerity as 
she acknowledged this to herself. It was indeed a 
dreadful confession both of weakness and of changed 
attitude of mind. Once her convictions had been 
merely mild reflexes of those held by her stronger and 
more opinionated sister, and she had scarcely ever 
ventured to enjoy a theory or agree with a statement 
until she had ascertained whether such statement 
and theory were approved of by Barbara. Now, all 
this was changed. Fully one-half of the minister’s 
dogmas were unacceptable to the elder Miss Shaftoe, 
who never scrupled to tell him so to his face—a pro- 
ceeding which he did not enjoy. since he was quite as 
firmly convinced of his own infallibility as that good 
lady was of hers. 

Nancy tried to fancy that it was because of these 
doctrinal differences of theirs that she was glad of 
Barbara’s absence ; but, in sooth, the pretence was a 
poor one. Under the cold, critical glances of those 
eyes that watched her so intently. she was apt to grow 
self-conscious and restrained. She knew full well 
that although Barbara said nothing on the subject, 
no symptom of her weakness was allowed to escape 
observation. The tremulous eagerness of her voice 
when she begged the visitor to prolong his visit: the 
apparently accidental touch of the cushion upon 
which his head rested ; the tender unspoken eloquence 
of her sweet, faded eyes; all the trifling details that 
are so significant to a feminine observer, if almost 
unnoticeable to the broader masculine vision. Barbara 
made a note of; and poor Nancy was conscious of 
this, and writhed under too vividly imagined con- 
tempt. 

But now—the restraint of her sister’s presence 
removed—the little woman allowed herself to be 
natural, and to hang on the minister’s words of wis- 
dom. agreeing with every syllable he uttered. how ever 
strongly he might oppose the views she had hitherto 
held to be infallible. 
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And the minister lay back in the comfortable easy- 
chair, and stretched his long, awkward legs out 
straight before him. and allowed himself to be ad- 
mired and agreed with, feeling the process to be very 
soothing and acceptable after the not too flattering 
remarks of his deacons and elders during the meeting 
from which he had just come. 

But if poor deluded Nancy could have seen into his 
mind at that moment, and found out what a very small 
corner of it was dedicated to her, some misgivings 
might have crept in, and prepared her for what was 
to follow. She did notice. however, that Mr. Mayberry 
was nervous and ill at ease, that he fidgeted with the 
book of sermons he was holding, turning over the 
leaves in rapid succession, without reading to her any 
extracts therefrom, as he so often did when any book 
interested him. 

The contagion of unrest communicated itself to her 
too sympathetic breast, and her heart began to flutter 
in quite a girlish fashion. He had something to tell 
her, that was very evident. Could it—oh ! could it be 
the revelation she hoped for, yet half dreaded? 

A silence fell upon them both—an awkward sig- 
nificant silence, that was very difficult to break, and 
still more difficult to endure. 

At last Nancy, with a tremulous voice, began in- 
quiring after the children. She had not been able to 
vet along and see them that day, because Barbara and 
she had been extra-busy, preparing for the spring 
cleaning; but she hoped that they were all well. 
How was little Willie’s throat? And the baby—had 
she cut any more teeth yet? 

The minister cleared his throat, and looked at her 
solemnly. It was not in him to be otherwise than 
slow and dignified, even at the most exciting moments 
of his life. 

“That is a subject—my children, I mean—about 
which I have been pondering deeply, my dear Miss 
Nancy ; wherefore am I the more pleased that you 
should give me this opportunity of discussing it. As 
one of my oldest and most valued friends, I think 
that I may count upon your sympathy and support in 
any change which my unfortunate circumstances may 
impel me to make. Am I right in my conjecture, dear 
friend?” 

Nancy's heart palpitated so strongly that it almost 
took her breath away. But Mr. Mayberry was, for- 
tunately, entirely unperceptive. She felt his dull, 
round, solemn eyes fixed upon her, and, swallowing a 
lump in her throat, managed at length to answer 
him. 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Mayberry, ye may reckon on me, 
anyway—whatever ye do! Aa’m not good at tellin’ 
folks how aa feel, but—but surely ye can see for 
yersel’ how ma heart has gone oot te you, and te yer 
motherless bairns !” 

The minister was too preoccupied even to notice 
the revelation contained in Nancy’s words. He only 
thought what a kind, faithful, appreciative friend he 
had found in this nice old maid. and hoped that the 
important event which he fully intended should take 
place would make no change in their pleasant rela- 
tions towards each other. 

“You have indeed been a true friend to me and 
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mine,” he responded, with the first touch of warmth 
he had shown in his manner towards her. Such a 
poor, shadowy, unreal kind of warmth as it was! 
And yet it was sufficient to thrill Nancy through 
every fibre of her being. 

“And now that I have quite decided upon making 
an alteration—an alteration of a very important and 
significant kind—in my household, it is to you I 
naturally turn to help me out of any difficulties that 
may arise.” 

It was coming, then—the revelation which was to 
transform her life. 

“T feel that while affairs are in so disorganised a 
condition at home, it is impossible for me to give the 
undivided attention, which they demand and require, 
to my pastoral duties. In such a dilemma, my dear 
friend, there is but one course open to me, and 
although it is possible that people may misconstrue 
my motives, and—hem—imagine me to be actuated 
by selfish considerations—you, I feel, will do me the 
justice to believe that duty influences me quite as 
much as—hem—personal melination.” 

Even Nancy felt that this was a strange preamble 
to an offer of marriage, and she began to tremble. 
For the first time the slow, pompous, tedious phrase- 
ology of the minister aroused within her a feeling of 
irritation, and she longed to hurry him to the point. 

“You are thinkin’ o’ marryin’ again?” she burst 
out with, impetuously. 

Mr. Mayberry uncrossed and recrossed his legs de- 
liberately before replying. ‘Then a slow smile dawned 
around his thin lips. 

“Now, really, Miss Nancy, you ladies are wonder- 
ful, quite wonderful in your intuitions! You have 
indeed divined my intentions most acsurately. No 
masculine mind would have drawn such a conclusion 
from my short preface. It is, however, a great relief 
to me to be so quickly apprehended. And since you 
have guessed my secret, tell me, dear Miss Nancy, do 
you not agree with me that it is the wisest course for 
me to pursue?” 

The smile had now overflowed his lips, and illumin- 
ated the whole of his long, narrow visage. But 
Nancy could not respond to it. She turned her back 
to him, and pretended to busy herself rearranging 
some flowers that had fallen from a vase on the table. 

“ You—you know best,” she said, in a harsh. strained, 
unnatural voice ; “on’y, if ye ve made up yer mind, aa 
dinna see what bizness it is of anybody’s but yours 
an’—an’ hers |” 

A faint touch of astonishment penetrated through 
Mr. Mayberry’s consciousness as he remarked the 
alteration in Miss Nancy's tone. Surely she would 
not fail him now! 

“Oh, but I do assure you, my dear friend, fully 
half of my comfort—hem—that is, happiness—in the 
arrangement will depend upon the manner in which 
it affects my relationships with my people—especially 
with those who have laid me under so many obliga- 
tions as—as—in short, Miss Nancy, I especially want 
you to be.on my side! There will, I know, be many 
to carp and cavil at my choice, many who will say 
that she is too young and inexperienced for the re- 
sponsible position she is called upon to fill; but—hem 
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—lI hold that I am the best judge of that, and that it 
will be better for the dear children to have someone 
in authority over them who is young and strong, and 
able to contend with them-—-for, you know, dear 
friend, how helpless a man is amidst a lot of crying, 
headstrong youngsters—and, after all, you must 
admit that there is a sort of charm in youth—though 
—hem—as I said before, I don’t wish you to imagine 
that I have been unduly influenced by any merely 
personal consideration.” 

Nancy still bent over her flowers. They appeared 
to require a great deal of attention before the result 
satisfied her. 

“Ye hevn’t telled me who it is yet,” she said quietly, 
as Mr. Mayberry paused for some sign of attention 
on her part. Her voice was now under control again, 
and had reverted to its original softness and sweetness. 

“It is Mary Thompson—you remember little Molly, 
one of your own Sunday-school girls?” 

“She has grown to be very pretty,” was all Nancy 
could bring herself to say. The inflection of tone 
with which he said “little Molly” was as significant 
to her as ever her own had been to Barbara. Spite of 
his careful repudiation of any “ merely personal con- 
sideration,” the little blind god had this prosy elderly 
man in his toils, and the minister was head over ears 
vling Sanday scholar 


in love with the pretty, silly, gi 
whom Nancy remembered as a rather troublesome 





member of her class, a girl whose many faalts were 
condoned because of her pretty face and taking ways. 

“Yes, is she not an exquisite child?” was the 
minister’s unusually quick response. “She will give 
me back my youth, my hopes, my freshness! I shall 
go forth to my work eager and full of renewed vigour. 
Did you ever notice my little Molly’s hands, Miss 
Nancy? ‘They are so soft and dimpled, and yet so 
capable.” 

Nancy, by a sudden impulse, covered her own hands 
with her apron. They were capable, but, alas! they 
were no longer either soft or dimpled. Years of hard 
work had taken the beauty out of them, and the veins 
stood up knotty and protuberant, while the joints were 





swollen and enlarged. 

God alone knew the effort it cost her not to allow 
either disappointment or despair to appear upon her 
face and in her manner ; but there was an element of 
the heroic about the poor little old maid, an element 
that came to her assistance when sorely needed. She 
minaged to maintain a show of interest while Mr. 
Mayberry enlarged, in quite lover-like fashion, upon 
the wonderful charms and excellences of his divinity, 
and she even promised him her countenance and sup- 
port in his somewhat perilous matrimonial venture. 
There was but one grain of comfort left for the miser- 
able woman, and this was the knowledge that from 
him at least her secret was quite safe. As usual, he 
took her sympathy for granted, and quite expected her 
to glow with a reflection of his own happiness. 

After he had gone, Nancy crept across the room to 
the looking-glass. Her very walk was altered. It was 
now the halting, hesitating gait of a woman stricken 
in years. Long and earnestly did she gaze at her own 
reflection. and a ery of bitter. almost unendurable 
agony broke forth from her lips as she tore off the 
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pink bow, and sank back shuddering. Gone now was 
the glamour cast over her features by love and hope, 
and she saw herself at last as a woman whom man 
would no longer desire. She covered her face with 
her hands, and sobbed hysterically. The dream was 
over, and the awakening was very painful. 

“Fool, fool! There’s ne fool like an’ awd ’un, 
folks say—an’ they’re reet! Aa might ha’ knawn 
hoo it would end, if aa hadn't been wilfully blind. 
An’ little Molly! No less! The bairn ’at aa ha’ 
scolded, an’ punished, an’ kissed! Eh me, it does seem 
hard that she should ha’ this one chance, an’ her wi’ all 
her life afore her!” 

But her tears were dried up long before Barbara 
returned, and the fire burnt brightly—for the spring 
nights are cold in the North—while the frugal supper 
of bread and cheese and coffee was ready for the 
pedestrian. 

Barbara looked strangely at her sister during the 
course of the meal, urging her to eat in a half-tender, 
half-peremptory manner, but maintaining a strange 
silence on other topics. 

Only when they sat together by the fire did she 
speak of\what she had heard at the farmhouse where 
she had visiting, and this in a hesitating 
timorous fashion entirely foreign to her. 

“The folks up yonder telled me some queer news 
to-night, Nancy, ma woman,” shesaidat length. “Aa 
dinna ken what ye ‘ll think on’t, but it’s best ye should 
hear it fra me, any way.” 

“ Aa’ve heered it already,’ 
though her lips quivered ; 
hurtin’ ma feelin’s.” 

“Surely the man hasna had the heart te tell ye 
himsel’?” exclaimed the elder sister, her anger rising 


been 


> replied Naney calmly, 


“ye needn’t be feared o’ 
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at the thought of what in such case Nancy must have 
endured. “Well, of all the selfish, blind, senseless 
idiots ever made te frighten folks fra’ gettin’ wed, 
yon Daniel Mayberry ’s sartinly the warst !” 

“Dinna miscall him, Barbary! He is ma friend; 
mind that! An’ what for should he not tell his—his 
friend of the change in his prospects ? ” 

There was a great deal of gentle dignity in the 
little woman’s manner as she said this ; but Barbara 
was too highly wrought to perceive it. 

‘Well, there’s one thing sartin, an’ aa'm none sorry 
for it—she’ll lead him a pretty dance, will yon 
flighty lass! She’s about as much fitted te guide a 
hoose, let alone look after a parcel o’ bairns, as I am 
te lead the singin’ i’ the chapel. What the man’s 
thinkin’ on, aa canna imagine !” 

“She has youth—youth an’ a bonny face,” said 
Nancy softly. ‘An’ if he loves her, that should be 
enough for us. Aa’ve promised te stand by him, 
whatever folks say, an’ aa’m goin’ te begin now. If 
he wants help—ever—he knows he can count on me.” 

Barbara was silenced, After all, it was the best 
thing that could have happened. While he remained 
unmarried, Nancy would have gone on worshipping 
him, and the breach between the sisters would 
inevitably have widened. 

“Wey, wey, they ’ll just ha’ te fight it out atween 
them, an’ it’ll make no odds te me an’ thee, Nancy. 
But aa ’ll be glad when he stops comin’ here, an’ layin’ 
down the law about things he disn’t unnerstand.” 

Nancy did not reply. As she passed the square 
looking-glass again she took it from the nail upon 
which it was suspended, and turned its face towards 
the wall. It was a mute surrender on her part of all 
a woman’s ambitions, vanities, and hopes. 





** And turned its face towards the wall.” 
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SCRIPTURE 


LESSONS FOR 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


JUNE 16. ST. PETER AND THE 
To read—St. John xxi. 4—19. 
ver. 17. 
NTRODUCTION. Remind 

how the angel who ap- 

peared to the women at 


RISEN LORD. 
Golden text— 








) g J the tomb after Christ’s 
I ) ; 
I g resurrection gave them a 
8 5 message to take to the 
g g disciples, that Christ 
» (o} b 
is ; . 
‘3 would go before them 
s 


to Galilee and that they 
would see Him there. 
They were also charged 
with a special message to 
St. Peter (St. Wark xvi. 7). To-day’s lesson tells 
how Christ met them in Galilee and restored St. 
Peter to his oftice as Apostle. 
I. Tue Mrracur. (4—-14.) The scene. 
Disciples had been waiting for Christ to come. 
Meanwhile, some of them resumed their fishing. 
AsSt. Paul made tents at Corinth. (Acts xvili.3.) 
They fish all night in vain—as once _ before. 
(St. Luke v. 5.) 
At dawn hear a voice—see a strange figure. 
Perhaps He has seen a shoal of fish approaching ? 
They obey His directions—catch a multitude. 
Daylight increases — John discerns Who the 
stranger is. 
Peter impetuously swims hundred yards to land. 
The rest bring the boat, net, and fishes. 
They find a fire, fish and bread, already pre- 
pared. 
They breakfast with Christ, their risen Lord. 
They know Him. He is Jesus, ever the same. 
Lessons. 1. Christ comes to His own at all times. 
To shepherds with flocks—Magi studying stars. 
To Matthewat receipt of custom. (St. Matt. ix. 9.) 
He speaks by Spirit to hearts. Are we listening ? 
2. Christ provides for His peoples wants. 
Man’s extreme need is God’s sure opportunity. 
Examples. Israelites saved at sea. (Ex. xiv. 13.) 
Manna provided for forty years in wilderness. 
3. Disciples fishing, a type of all work for God. 
It is full of toil, and often very discouraging. 
Example. A boy at school trying to do right. 
But Christ sees, directs by His word, cheers by 
comfort of His Holy Spirit. (Ps. li. 12.) 
4. Feast provided on heavenly shore. (Rev. xix. 9.) 
Christ and His people at the supper of the Lamb. 
IL. Tue Cuarce to St. Perer. (15—19.) 
The question. Thrice because of thrice denial. 
Love, first and highest of all graces. (Gal. v. 22. 
Will do, dare, suffer anything for one loved. 








The answer. No more boasting of excess of love. 

Casts himself on Christ’s knowledge of all things. 

Christ, his Lord and God, can see the love he 
has. 

The command. Three different expressions : 

(a) Feed My lambs—with milk of the Word. 
(1 Pet. ii. 2.) 

(>) Pasture my sheep—as a good shepherd. 
(1 Pet. v. 2, 3.) 

(c) Feed My choice sheep 

The prophecy. 


as steward of heritage. 
Old things passed for Peter. 
Had gone his own way, done as he pleased. 
Now must follow Christ wholly—give up own 
will. 
Must do Christ’s work, suffer as He suffered. 
Put all would be for the greater glory of God. 
Lesson. Follow Peter as he followed Christ. 


JUNE 23. THE SAVIOUR’S PARTING WorDs. 
To read—St. Luke xxiv. 44—53. 


St. Matt. xxviii. 19. 


Golden text— 


InrRopucTION. Christ remained on earth forty 
days after Hisresurrection. Ten different appear- 
ances are recorded. Some took place in Galilee, 
but most of them at Jerusalem. Last lesson told 
of His last miracle—the only one after His resur- 
rection. To-day’s lesson tells of His last words 
in Jerusalem, and His ascension into heaven. 
I. Last Worps. (44—49.) Where spoken ? 
In the upper chamber at Jerusalem. (Acts i. 13.) 
The same room in which they kept the Passover 
There Christ appeared and ate with the disciples. 
Then explained teaching of the Old Testament. 
Types of law, prophecies, Psalms, all taught of 
Him. 
Types. Isaac offered up—returned on third day. 
Paschal lamb slain—its blood saving Israel. 
Prophecies. A prophet had come, like Moses. 
(Deut. xviii. 15.) 
The Saviour to be born as a child. (Is. ix. 6.) 
Psalms. Foretell Christ’s sufferings. (Ps. xxii.) 
Also His resurrection (xvi. 10) and glory (xxiv.9). 
All spoke of same truths for them to teach, viz. : 
The expected Messiah must suffer, die, and rise. 
Forgiveness of sin through His name alone. 
This must be preached first to the Jews and 
then to all nations. 
The apostles are witnesses of what they preach. 
Christ will send the Holy Spirit as He promised. 
They must wait at Jerusalem until He comes. 
Lessons. 1. “Search the Scriptures. They 
testify of Me.” 
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2. “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.” 
Il. Last Biessine. (50—53.) The scene. 
Christ and His disciples go out to Bethany. 
Slope of the Mount of Olives—two miles from 
Jerusalem. 
There they exchange last words. (Acts i. 9.) 
A cloud appears—He is lifted up as they gaze. 
Their last sight, His hands extended in blessing. 
Like the High Priest blessing Israel. (Lev.1x. 22.) 
What do they do? Fall down and worship Him. 
All doubts removed—He is their Lord and God. 
Their hearts full of love—they rejoice that He 
has gone to His Father as He prophesied. (St. 
John xiv. 28.) 
They wait ten days—worshipping in the Temple. 
Why does the ascension bring joy to Christians ¢ 
Christ’s resurrection taught that all shall rise. 
Ascension teaches that saints shall go to heaven. 
Lessons. 1. “ Behold, Lam alive for evermore.” 
2. “ Ye also shall appear with Him in glory.” 


JUNE 30. REVIEW OF QUARTER’S LESSONS. 
Golden texrt—Heb. xii. 2. 
IntRopuctTIoN. Colden text well summarises the 
lessons of the quarter. They have taught how 
Jesus is the author and finisher (2.e. beginning and 
end) of our faith, and also how He endured the 
cross of suffering and death, and won the crown 

of joy and glory. 

J. Entry To JERUSALEM. (St. Mark xi. 1—11.) 

Colt, branches, ete., used for Christ’s honour. 

Disciples, multitude, children, give Him praise. 

He meek, yet King, rides on to the city to die. 

Lesson. “ Whoso offereth Me praise, he honour- 
eth Me.” 

II. Warcurutness. (St. Matt. xxiv. 42—51.) 

Christ’s future coming sudden and unexpected. 

His faithful servants will be duly rewarded. 

Meanwhile must watch and pray against sin. 

Lesson. “He that overcometh shall sit down 
with Me on My throne.” 

III. THe Lorp’s Supper (St. Mark xiv. 12—26.) 

Typifies Christ’s body broken on the cross. 

His blood poured out as offering for sin of man. 

His followers to be partakers of His sufferings. 

Lesson. “Are ye able to drink of the cup I 
drink of ?” 

IV. AGony In GARDEN. (St. Mark xiv. 31—42.) 

Christ alone in His sutfering—none could help. 

Strengthened only by calling on His Father. 

Lesson. “The Lord knoweth how to deliver 
the godly out of temptaticn.” 

V. Jesus Berore Hicu Priest. (St. Mark 
xiv. 53—64.) 

Accused of blasphemy —answered not a word. 

sound guilty on false witness—submitted. 








Committed Himself to God—righteous judge. 

Lesson. “In the Lord I put my trust.” — 

VI. Jesus Berore PILate. (St. Mark xv.1—15,) 

Accused of treason—keeps silence again. 

Envy, malice and hatred prevail against Him. 

The innocent condemned—murderer set free 

Lesson. “ With His stripes we are healed.” 

VIL. Jesus on THE Cross. (St. Mark xv. 22—37,) 

Bears bodily pains most eruel—nails, thirst, ete. 

Mental pains intense—God’s face hidden. 

Is mocked, tortured, insulted—at last dies. 

Lesson. “While we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us.” 

VIIL Tur Resurrection. (St. Mark xvi. 1—8,) 

Angels tell the glad news, as at His birth. 

The battle is over, victory over death is won. 

He rose again for our justification. 

Lesson. ‘In Christ shall all be made alive.” 

IX. Wak to Emmaus. (St. Luke xxiv. 13—32.) 

Christ fulfils the Law and the Prophets. 

His presence brings light, love, and peace. 

Lesson. “ In Thy presence is the fulness of joy.” 

X. PereR AND THE RiIsEN Lorp. (St. John 
xxi. 4—19.) 

Christ comes to His people at all times and 
places. Full repentance brings full forgiveness, 

Love for Christ to be shown by work for Him. 

Lesson. “ He that loveth God must love his 
brother also.” 

XI. Partinc Worps. (St. Luke xxiv. 44—53.) 

“ Behold, [ am alive for evermore.” 

He is exalted to give repentance and remission 
of sins. 

Lesson. “ Because I live ye shall live also.” 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
JULY 7. THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
To read—Exod. xx.1—17. Golden text—St. Luke 
O23. 

Inrropuction. The Israelites have been brought 
safely out of Egypt, and are now encamped at 
the foot of Mount Sinai. There God gives them 
His law in Ten Commandments. In explaining 
these the teacher must be careful to show three 
things : 

1. That the sin forbidden includes sins of the 
same kind but less degree, eg. lying includes 
evil sneaking. 

2. That the sin extends to the thoughts as well 
as the actions, e.g. murder includes hatred. 

3. That each sin forbidden implies the opposite 
duty, eg. theft forbidden means honesty com- 
manded. 

Let the children learn by heart the ten words of 
Summary. 

The Ten Commandments summed up by Christ 
(golden text) under two heads viz. Duty to God 
and Dnty to man. 
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J. Duty to Gop. (1—11.) Four laws. 

1. Sin forbidden. To worship other gods. 
Why? Because He is Jehovah—only true God. 
He is their God, chose them to be His people. 
Other gods, such as Baal, are no gods. 

Duty involved. To love God entirely. 

To serve Him alone—put nothing before Him. 
2. Sin forbidden. The worship of images of God. 
Why? Because God is a Spirit, of no form. 
Therefore image would be likeness of a creature. 
God is jealous of His honour—will punish sin. 
Includes also undue regard for earthly things, 

e.g. money, pleasure, ete. 

Duty involved. True worship of God alone. 
This includes prayer, praise, hearing His word. 
3. Sin forbidden. Using God’s name lightly. 
False oaths, irreverence of speech in God’s house. 
All such reckoned as sin—will be punished. 
Duty involved. To hallow all belonging to God. 
His Name, Word, Sacraments, Day, House, ete. 
4. Sin forbidden. Dishonouring God’s day. 
Kept in remembrance of God's rest at creation. 
Duty enjoined. Sabbath to be kept holy. 
A day of rest from ordinary occupations. 
Day of worship, as did Christ always in syna- 
gogues. 
A festival of joy, a delight, honourable. (Is. 

lviii. 13.) 

Also to labour, ze. get our living, on six days. 

SumMARY. God requires our (1) hearts, (2) souls, 
(3) speech, (4) time. 

Il. Dury Tro Man. (12—17.) Six laws. 

5. Sin. Disobedience to tose in authority. 
Parents, teachers at school, rulers in the state. 
Duty. Love. honour. help those set.over us. 

6. Sin. Murder, including hatred. (St. Matt. v. 22.) 

Duty. Kindness to all, even enemies. (St. Luke 
Ri 8i-) 

7. Sin. Adultery, including immodesty. 

Duty. Keep body in temperance and chastity. 

8 Sen. Theft, including all cheating. 

Duty. Honesty and fairness in all things. 

9. Sin. False witness, including evil speaking. 

Duty. The truth, and nothing but the truth. 

10. Sin. Covetousness, or desiring others’ goods. 

Duty. Contentment with what we have 

SuMMARY. God requires (5) obedience, (6) kind- 
ness, (7) purity, (8) honesty, (9) truth, (10) con- 
tentinent. 


JULY 14 THE GOLDEN CaLF. 
To read —Exod. xxxii. 1—8. Golden text—1 St. 
John v. 21. 
Inrropuction. After the Law was given, Moses 
was called up into the Mount to speak with God. 
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He then returned to the people, and they entered 
into a solemn covenant, with religious ceremonies, 
of obedience to God’s commandments. (Ex. xxiv. 
6—8.) Then Moses and Aaron and seventy elders 
saw the glory of God. Moses remained forty days 
in the Mount receiving instructions from God, 
leaving Aaron, his brother, in charge of the 
people. ‘To-day’s lesson tells what happened 
during his absence. 

I. THe Peopte’s Demand. (Ver. 1.) Notice: 

The cause. Moses, their leader, was away. 

Aaron was not he who brought them from Egypt. 

Moses had vanished into the burning mount. 

They knew not where he was, or whether he 
would return. 

His absence a trial of their faith, which failed. 

The contrast. Moses in Mount, talking with 
God. 

The people below showing want of faith in God. 

Just as Christ saw God’s glory in the Mount 
while His disciples below failed in faith to heal. 
(St. Matt. xvii. 14.) 

The request. Make usa visible god (not * gods ”), 
2.e. a visible likeness of God. 

Thus wanting to break Second Commandment. 

Il. THE Sin. (2—8.) Notice Aaron. 

His feeling. Fear. See bis excuse. (Ver. 22.) 

His words. Asks for all their golden orna- 
ments. 

Those given on leaving Egypt. (Exod. xii. 35) 

Wishes to test their sincerity by their gifts. 

His acts. Takes their offerings, eagerly given. 

Melts the gold—makes image of a calf—like 
Egyptian god Apis, which they must have often 
seen in Egypt. (Ps. exvi. 19, 20.) 

Engraves an image carefully with a graving tool. 

Builds an altar for sacrifice before the calf. 

Proclaims publicly a feast to the Lord. 

Now turn to the people. What did they do? 

Gave eagerly of their best to make the idol. 

Accepted it at Aaron’s hands as image of God. 

Offered burnt-offerings for sin before it. 

Feasted, danced, and made merry. (1 Cor. x. 7.) 

What led to all this open disobedience to God } 

The people. Want of faith in an unseen God. 

Aaron. Want of courage to refuse to consent 
to what he knew to be wrong. 

Lessons. 1. “The fear of man is a snare.” 

2. God is a Spirit. Worship in spirit and truth. 

III. THE Rerurn or Moses (7, 8.) 

What a sad sight would meet his eyes ! 

His people—forfeited right to be called “God's” 
people. How soon had fallen away from God! 

Had corrupted themselves—debased by sin. 

Lesson. Sin is a reproach to any people, 
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“In anything but a hopeful condition.” 


CHE Norwegian barque Saga, of 597 tons 
and with a crew of eleven hands, whilst 
mi on a voyage from Essequibo to Queens- 

= town or Falmouth for orders, with a 
cargo of green-heart timber, was, on the 22nd of 
April, 1894, dismasted in a gale of wind off the 
south coast of Ireland. Her main and mizzen 
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masts were carried away, and also her fore top- 
gallant mast, so that she had only the fore-mast 
and fore-topmast on which to hoist sail. One 
of her boats was smashed and had to be cut 
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SAVING OF THE SAGA. 


THE SEA. 


away, and altogether 
she was in anything 
but a hopeful condi- 
tion as to the con- 
tinuation of her voyage 


when the weather 
moderated. In the 
middle of the night a 
steamer was met, the 
captain of which, see- 
ing the plight of the 
Saga, offered to take 
her crew on board his 
vessel ; but the captain 
of the Saga bravely re- 
fused the offer, and 
determined to continue 
his voyage and to get 
into Queenstown if 
possible. The people 
on board the steamer 
told him where he was 
—viz. about S.W. of 
the Fastnet. The morn- 
ing of the 23rd proved 
fine, and the captain of 
the Saga set his foresail and jibs and 
steered for Queenstown. The wind 
increased “little by little,” as the cap- 
tain expressed it, all day, and between 
six and seven p.m. it was blowing very 
hard indeed from about south, with 
avery heavy sea. There was no west 
in the wind; nevertheless, the captain 
thought he could weather the Old Head of Kin- 
sale, and after that run in to Queenstown. 

About this time the pilot-boat Maid of Frin, 
belonging to the Cork Pilotage District, was 
cruising to the south of a small harbour on the 
south coast of Ireland, called Castle Townsend. 
She was a yawl of forty-nine tons, and had a crew 
of seven—five being pilots, and two boat-hands. 
Presently her look-out sighted the Saga, and, 
seeing that she was dismasted—and, moreover, 
being aware, from a falling barometer and other 
signs, that a severe gale of wind was probably 
coming on, the pilots steered for the barque as 
fast as their boat could go. When she got near 
enough for hailing, the barque was hailed and 
offered a pilot, and one of the seven, named Daniel 
Steptoe, boarded the Saga in the Maid of Erin's 
punt. The pilot asked the captain of the Saga 
whether he intended to steer for Queenstown, 
and the captain said he did. Steptoe told him 
that, in the disabled state of his vessel, he did not 
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think it safe or prudent for him to try and get 
round the Old Head of Kinsale in that weather, 
and advised him to take refuge in one of the 
small harbours on the coast, as in his (Steptoe’s) 
opinion a gale of wind was coming on. This 
advice the captain declined. Steptoe told him 
that he considered the vessel’s position a very 
perilous one, as she had a very rocky and danger- 
ous coast under her lee, on which she might be 
driven. Indeed, no one who knows that coast 
could doubt that if the Saga had been blown 
upon it in the gale that raged that night, the 
vessel would have broken up and every soul on 
board have perished. Steptoe left the barque ; 
but, after he had got into the punt, the Nor- 
wegian captain—who, as a seaman, and a man 
who was bound to act in what he considered the 
interests of his owners to the very last, had re- 
fused his advice and assistance—hailed him, and 
asked him to let the Waid of Frin stand by the 
vessel, and when he (the captain) wanted a pilot 
he would burn a flare-up. The pilot-boat kept 
after the barque, and the wind began to rise and 
to veer more to the eastward. About nine p.m. 
those on board the pilot-boat saw a light burning 
on the barque. It was evident by this time that 
the Saga could not get round the Old Head of 
Kinsale, and also that she was in a very dangerous 
position, as, with the sail she had, she could not 
work off that rock-bound coast, straight upon 
which a storm was blowing. One of the pilots 
hailed the barque and asked the captain what he 
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wanted. He said, to be taken into some safe 
harbour. The pilots consulted, and came to the 
conclusion that Castle Townsend would be the 
best harbour for him to seek: there was a light 
near its entrance, and the anchorage was fairly 
safe when you got in; but an island at the eastern 
side of the entrance obscured the light until 
a vessel got nearly due south of the harbour. 
What the pilots intended to do, if it were 
possible, was to give the Saga a lead up to the 
point at which the light became visible, and then 
to send one of their number on board to pilot 
her in. 

The wind by this time was blowing what is 
described as a hurricane from about south-east, 
and increasing in violence. There was a tremend- 
ous sea running. Some of the most experienced 
pilots on board the Maid of Erin said it was the 
worst gale they had known for fifteen years or 
more. What was agreed upon was that the pilot- 
boat should hang a light over her stern, and that 
the Saga should follow her. This she could do, as 
she had a fair wind towards Castle Townsend. 
The pilots got out the chart and took the bearings 
by the light on the Galley head. Well they knew 
that if they could not hit off the entrance to the 
harbour of Castle Townsend, nothing could save 
the Saga, and they were prepared to take off her 
crew if they found they could not save the ship. 
This was discussed and decided upon. The pilots 
hung a light over the stern of their boat, and the 
Sag followed it. In this way the vessels went 


“She was in deadly peril of going ashore.”"—p. 606 
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on for about an hour, the gale increasing in vio- 
lence, with a sea that the little Wadd of Erin could 
hardly live in. What wonder if these seven men 
—on a pitch-dark night, in a vessel of under fifty 
tons, on a lee shore, with a hurricane blowing such 
as had not been experienced for fifteen years, with 
a most tremendous and dangerous sea running— 
should have left these foreigners, who had refused 
their advice, to find their own deliverance, or, at 
the most, should have offered to take them off 
their vessel. But the men on board the Maid of 
Erin were made of other stuff, and what they 
did on that terrible night to save the foreign ves- 
sel and her crew ought to be known all over the 
British Islands. It may be that such deeds of 
heroism are common on our coasts, and that few 
people hear of them; but they are not the less 
splendid. 

Once more let us, who sit at home at ease, try 
to realise the situation. The time was near mid- 
night on a pitch-dark night—* the darkest night | 
ever saw,” said one of the pilots ; a fierce gale was 
blowing ; there was a raging sea, the crew of the 
aid of Erin had under them a vessel of under 
fifty tons—a mere cockle-shell in sucha tumult of 
the elements—with a punt or dinghey, sixteen feet 
in length. If the Matd of Erin was a cockle-shell, 
what was the punt? However, Steptoe and the 
two boat-hands got into it, and the boat-hands 
pulled Steptoe to the Saga; there they waited 
under her lee until a roll of the vessel enabled 
Steptoe to spring on board by getting hold of the 


rigging. In the meantime events had happened 
on board the Maid of Erin. She was lying w, 
waiting for her boat, when a sea struck her and 
washed her mizzen sail and yard overboard. As 
the mizzen sheet was a chain, it could not be cut 
away ; and the wreckage, going astern, prevented 
the boat from steering. She was in deadly peril 
of going ashore. There was a safe anchorage into 
which she might have run, but her boat had to be 
picked up and the two men in her. These men 
had much ditticulty in finding the .J/acd of Erin, 
and were rowing about in that sea for three- 
quarters of an hour before they got alongside of 
her. It is needless to say that during the whole 
time they were in the utmost danger. When they 
got alongside, exhausted, and with water up to the 
boat’s thwarts, it was some time before they could 
be got on board. Then the Mad of Erin altered 
her course and ran into Castle Townsend Harbour 
before the wind, towing the wreckage after her, 
and was safe. But the Suga had got in before her, 
Steptoe piloted her in, let go two anchors, and 
eventually brought her up in a place of safety. 
“Now,” said Steptoe to the skipper, “ you can get 
a little sleep, captain.” The Norwegian’s reply 
(he spoke English well) was, “ But for you I should 
have been sleeping my last sleep.” 

The foregoing narrative is compiled from the 
evidence given in an action for salvage by the 
owners of the J/aid of Erin against the owners 
of the Saga tried before me at the Liverpool 
County Court. 

J. F. Couier. 
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IDEAL PARENTS 


AND CHILDREN. 


BY THE REV. E. J. HARDY, M.A., AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE HAPPY: THOUGH MARRIED,” 


a) ETc. 
“N the principle — that 
~#~ bachelors’ wives and 
old maids’ children are 
paragons, we would suggest 
that ideal parents are those 
who have not and never had 
children. The birth of her 
child was thus recorded in 
her diary by Margaret Fuller : “I am 
the mother of an immortal being. 
God be merciful to me a sinner.” This 
is the spirit in which the best parents 
enter upon their office; they feel their 
responsibility and look to the Father in 
Heaven for help. 
A friend asked a lady whom she knew 
to be very talented, “‘ Why have you never written a 
book ?”—“ I am writing two,” was the quiet reply, 











ETC. 

“and have been engaged on one for ten years, the 
other five.” “What profound works they must 
be !”—‘ Well, whatever they are and whatever 
they become, they are my life-work, for 1 am 
speaking of my two children.” Contrast this with 
the following case. The son of an eminent lawyer, 
before being sentenced for a crime, was asked by 
the judge, “Do you remember your father ?’”— 
“ Perfectly,” said the youth ; “whenever I entered 
his presence he said, ‘Run away, my lad, and 
don’t trouble me.’” The great lawyer was thus 
enabled to complete his famous work on “ The Law 
Of Trusts,” and his son in due time furnished a 
practical commentary on the way in which his 
father had discharged that most sacred of all 
trusts, committed to him in the person of his own 
child. 

To the question, “At what age would you 
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educate a child ?” a wise man answered, “Twenty 
years vefore its birth, by educating its father and 
mother.” In the training of children it is character 
that tells, and no amount of preaching will make 
up for its deficiency. Moral drill and religious 
instruction will avail little if the atmosphere of 
the home teaches the children to be more con- 
cerned about money than goodness, to resort to 
shuffling ways, to put on false appearances, to be 
eager to talk about the faults and failings of 
others. If parents wish children to curb their 
tempers and passions, they must do the same 
themselves. Only the other day I heard a boy 
of five say to his father, “ You must not be cross, 
for if you are I shall be that when | grow up.” 
The men who despise and ill-treat women are 
those whose fathers spoke rudely to their wives. 
As he was picking his way carefully along a 
mountain side, a father heard behind him the 
voice of his child—‘ Take a safe path, Papa ; I’m 
coming after you.” 

Ideal parents try to be as just as possible to- 
wards their children, and never prowise anything, 
either a sweetmeat or a whipping, without giving 
it. A mother gently reproved her child who had 
been rude. The child soon forgot, and repeated 
the offence. The mother firmly said, “Sarah, if 
you do that again, I will punish you.” Sarah did 
it again, and became frightened for the conse- 
quences. A young lady present said, “ Never 
mind; [ will ask your mother not to whip you.” 
—*Oh,” said Sarah, “that will do no good. 
My mother never tells lies.” 

Let us never forget that “the little cradle of the 
child is more easily darkened than the starry 
heaven of the man.” Rubens, we are told, was 
able by a single stroke of his brush to convert a 
laughing into a erying child. In life we can all do 
this, but we should be careful not to do so. When 
we have to find fault, let us wait until we are 
quite calm, and then do it with regret. “Ll would 
have punished you,” said Archytas to his slave, 
“if Thad not been angry.’ 

Happy are the children whose parents have no 
“moods” in their treatment of them. They can 
dispense with many indulgences if they know 
certainly what will merit praise and what will 
meet with condemnation. The parent who gives 
these not in accordance with justice but according 
to the brightness or gloom of his momentary feel- 
ings, gains as little respect as he deserves from his 
children. 

The government of many parents is too negative. 
They tell their children ten times what not to do 
and only once what to do. Instead of teaching 
principles of conduct, they deal almost altogether 
in prohibitions. A little child who was being 
educated (if it can be called education) in this 
“thou-shalt-not ” style was asked her name. 
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“ Lily,” she answered.—“ And what is your other 
name, my dear ?”—‘ My mother calls me “ Lily 
Don’t.” There must be prohibitions, of course, 
especially with young children, but let them be as 
few as possible, and firmly enforce them. 

Do not let us cram down the throats of children 
our crotcbets and theories. They have come more 
recently from God, and know many things which 
we have forgotten. They are, too, as much 
entitled to live their own lives as we are to live 
ours. Ideal parents are reverent towards their 
children, and feel that they have no right to expect 
reverence from them unless they first show rever- 
ence towards them. 

I do not think that parents should teach their 
children ordinary lessons. Strangers who have 
been taught to teach and who are accustomed to 
it, will do the work much better. The beautiful 
relation of parent and child should not be altered 
into that of schoolmaster and child. And when 
parents have carefully chosen instructors, they 
should, in relation to them, try to be unlike those 
who are thus spoken of by Dean Vaughan. Many 
years ago, he tells us, when he was about to take 
the head-mastership of Harrow, an ex-master of 
great experience remarked to him, “ You will find 
the boys generally reasonable, the masters some- 
times, the parents never.” 

Ideal parents do their best, but they do not 
fail to ask God to better that best. Someone 
inquired of a mother whose children had turned 
out well, what was the secret of her success. She 
replied, “ When, in the morning, I washed my 
children, I prayed that they might be washed in 
the fountain of a Saviour’s mercy. When I put 
on their clothes, | prayed that they might be 
arrayed in the robe of His righteousness. When I 
gave them food, I prayed that they might be fed 
with manna from Heaven. When I started them 
on the road to school, I prayed that their faith 
might be as the shining light, brighter and 
Lrighter, to the perfect day. When I put them to 
sleep, | prayed that they might be enfolded in the 
Saviour’s arms.” 

A drawing by Du Maurier well illustrates the 
altered relations that now exist between parents 
and children. An old general is talking toa young 
lady whom he has taken in to supper. Before her 
on a plate is part of adismembered chicken. She 
remarks, “ After all, general, there is nothing in 
the world like the liver-wing of a chicken.” To 
which he replies, “ Well, do you know, I have never 
tasted one ; for when I was young my parents ate 
it, and now my children do.” .Parents may be 
willing to give up liver-wings to their children, 
but the children should not take them. If they 
do, they w:ll feel keen remorse when these parents 
die, and when they come to have children of their 
own they will be treated in the same way. 
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Very different from this are ideal children. 
They love their parents and are ready to give any- 
thing to them, even though these parents may not 
be all they should be. Olympia, the mother of 
Alexander the Great, was very severe in her treat- 
ment of him, so that his deputy, Antipater, wrote 
long letters of condolence against her. Alexander 
returned this answer—“ Knowest thou not that 
one tear of my mother’s would blot out a thousand 
of thy letters of complaint ?” 

It is difficult to form an ideal of what children 
should be, because the gifts which we admire most 
in our little ones may get them into trouble one 
day ; and, on the other hand, the characteristics 
which we would like to obliterate may become the 
cause of their ultimate usefulness and success. 

In these days, when so much depends upon 
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passing competitive examinations, many parents 
wish particularly for so-called clever children, 
Too often a dull child is snubbed and rendered 
miserable because he does not give promise of 
shining in the world; while his precocious 
brother, who will probably do far less (precocious 
brains being often the worst’, is lionised to 
strangers, and considered the brightest hope of the 
family. How much uselessness as well as unhappi- 
ness might children be spared if their parents 
would goad them less, and sometimes cheer up 
that dulness which has fallen to the lot of most 
of us, by saying— 


“ Be good, dear child, and let who will be clever : 
Do noble things—not dream them all day long; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 


op et 


A ROMANCE OF 


THE 


OLDEN DESERT. 


BY THE REV. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D., AUTHOR OF “ MORNING AND NIGHT WATCHES,” “ PROPHET 
OF FIRE,” ETC. 


THE Old Testa- 
ment picture 
gallery we 
come, in this 
story, not to 
one, but rather 
to a series of can- 
vases, all in har- 
mony, and yet the 
harmony of con- 
trast. 

It is a pastoral 
scene. Vassals of 
the plain mingle 
with freebooters 
of the mountains. 
Nature, in her 
primitive beauty, is made discordant with the din 
of arms, wild revels and orgies, while a gleam of 
true romance dominates the whole. The season 
is the time of annual sheepshearing, reminding 
some of us of the South Downs of Sussex, others 
of the pasture-lands in the vales of Yarrow and 
Ettrick, others of the wild but joyous life in the 
bush-ranges of Australia. 

On the borders of the southern desert, three 
thousand years ago, dwelt one of these sheep- 
masters, having the sinister name of Nabal (“the 
foolish”); wealthy, penurious, sullen, selfish, cratty, 
a petty tyrant with a relay of underlings whom 
he ruled by dint of a savage, imperious temper ; 
an out-and-out-bully in his native glens. He is 
called a Ziphite; and his agricultural possessions, 



















chiefly pastures, were at Maon, close by the 
southern Carmel—the same name, but not to be 
mistaken with the bold bluff overlooking the 
Mediterranean in the north-west of Palestine, 
associated with the name and brave deeds of 
Elijah. It is now identified with the modern 
“Kirmil.” The flocks and herds of this surly 
sheikh may recall an Arab Emir of nobler nature 
and of a former age, whose substance consisted of 
“sheep and camels, yokes of oxen, she-asses, and 
a very great household” (Job i. 3). A beautiful 
woman was at the head of Nabal’s harem, called 
Abigail, one dowered with better than outward 
attractions. She has been well called “the angel 
of his house”; eminently clever, prudent, and 
wise. With her quick womanly instincts she doubt- 
less proved, on more than the one occasion of 
which we are now to speak, the protector both of 
her lordand his servants. Like the elder patriarch 
just named, Nabal was in the habit of having an 
annual feast, somewhat after the fashion of our 
own Highland chieftains and their clan. It was 
known as the “feast of sheep-shearing,” when the 
menials were gathered round his board and the 
roasted carcases of their flock decked tent and 
table. These might well from. the 
1,000 which tradition attirms browsed on the fat 
meadows around. ‘The Arab tribes,” says Canon 
Tristram, speaking of modern usages, “still make 
sheep-shearing the great festival of the year. 
Lambs and kids are slain and roasted night after 
night, and soured milk (/eben) and new cheese are 
supplied without stint, not only to the labourers, 
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but to all the neighbours and to any passing 
strangers.* Nabal, like many other proprietors 
of “stock” in these regions, owed a debt of more 
than gratitude to David the son of Jesse— 
the “Robin Hood” of his age and country—and 
his outlaw band. There were greedy hordes of 


marauders in the immediate vicinity—the typical 


Arabs of every age— perhaps, specially, the 
Amalekites, who, with hungry eyes, watched the 
eranaries of the grasping owner, and took note of 
his tempting herds. When the shepherds were 
surfeited with meat and drink at the feast, and 
intermitted careful watch, would be a specially 
likely time for the human eagles to pounce on 
their prey. There was one troop that formed an 
exception to those less scrupulous nomads. The 
young Hebrew chief and his retainers, with 
motives not perhaps altogether unselfish or that 
would invite scrutiny, had long given protection 
to Nabal’s herdsmen, and kept covetous aggressors 
at bay. From a sense of manly honour, higher 
than any written law, they had abstained from 
wanton rapine and pillage. Even the incursions 
of savage wild beasts had been by them warded 
off. If unknown to the churlish master, at least 
his hinds knew the extent of their obligations to 
the ancient “police force.” Ten of David’s men 
were deputed to go with a message from himself 
to this wilderness carnival on the hillside. On 
reaching, they made the wonted obeisance in the 
presence of Nabal; respectfully but firmly re- 
questing, on the ground of right, that their past 
services and vigils should be acknowledged by 
a generous tribute of animal flesh along with 
other suitable provisions. It was the antiquated 
form of the modern “ backsheesh.” David desired 
no fighting for fighting’s sake. His wish rather 
was to maintain and perpetuate friendly feelings ; 
so, advancing no mercenary claims, he thus frames 
his message of courtesy to the lord of the banquet : 
* “ Kastern Customs,” p. 119. 
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“Who is David, and who is the son of Jesse?’”’ 
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“Ye shall greet him in my name: and thus shall 
ye say to him that liveth in prosperity. Peace be 
both to thee and peace to thine house, and peace 
be to all that thou hast. Give whatsoever cometh 
to thine hand unto thy servants and to thy son 
David.” 

Could anything be more affable or affably put ? 
The predestined heir to the throne speaks of him- 
self toa rough farmer of the wilds as “his son”! 
Any generous nature, and even on the lower 
ground of personal safety, would have recognised 
at once the justice of the levy, and bestowed 
amply of the above “currency of the desert,” 
warding off the straits to which the little army 
must have been reduced. The Mosaic law itself 
substantiated their claim. “Thou shalt not 
harden thine heart, nor shut thine hand from thy 
poor brother ” (Deut. xv. 7). 

Nabal has a very different theory of expediency 
—a very different response to their reasonable and 
courteous appeal. He felt himself the arbiter of 
his own rights, and those rights he deemed pre- 
scriptive ones. ‘“ Who is David?” shouts out the 
cynic and groveller in a fit of angry petulance, 
“and who is the son of Jesse?” How comes 
this interloper to interrupt my chief season of 
hilarity and revel? “Thy son David!” “TI wish,” he 
seems to say, “to incur no such parental responsi- 
bilities ; and as to his mob of armed slaves, I 
must summarily put an iron bit into their mouths 
and teach them the lesson of deference to their 
superiors.” “There be many servants nowadays 
that break away every man from his master. 
Shall I then take my bread and my water and 
my flesh that I have killed for my shearers, and 
give it unto men of whom I know not whence 
they be?” 

There are some chur]s, happily few, who in the 
strain and stress of the nineteenth century have 
served themselves heirs to Nabal and his words. 
Human nature wonderfully repeats and retranslates 
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itself. After submitting to this hurricane of 
passion, the young men steal away with doubtless 
their own resolves for reprisal. ‘They must first, 
however, report the terms of the interview and 
obtain the sanction of 
their chief for vigorous 
and immediate action. 
And it was immediate. 











David winced under 
the insolent treatment. 
“Surely in vain have I 
guarded and kept all 
that this fellow hath in 
the wilderness, so that nothing was missed of all 
that pertained unto him, and he hath requited me 
evil for good.” Perhaps most of all would he 
smart under the indignity, the unworthy and con- 
temptuous sneer, cast on his lowly.birth and out- 
lawry—“ the son of Jesse the Bethlehemite,” a 
renegade that had broken away from his royal 
“master.” “Who” (are David’s musings), “ who 
is this bloated herdsman of Maon that would dare 
venture such a taunt and gibe.on one, more than 
most irritated by such affronts, the sting of 
wounded pride?” “Gird ye on every man his 
sword!” was the peremptory word of command. 
There were four hundred of them, the other two 
hundred being left with the baggage, and he him- 
self headed the desperadoes. 

Sut to return. No’ sooner had the ten young 
men departed 









“The heroine ‘hasted and lighted off the ass.’”—p. 611. 


from Nabal’s: camp, than his ~ 


shepherd slaves, his trained hirelings, are im. 
pressed with a sense of their own peril and of the 
sure recompense the ungracious act will entail, 
“Skin for skin, all that a man hath will he give 
for his life.” They re. 
member, however, that 
they are themselves but 
subordinates, and dare 





not, as they value their 
lives, approach so capri- 
cious an owner. Perhaps, 
too, in his drunken orgies 
he would be incapable, 
even were he willing, of taking their advice. 

But there is one at hand that will not fail them. 
They are not afraid to cast themselves on the 
wise and prompt guidance of Abigail. Resorting 
to the otherwise sacred enclosure of the women’s 
tents, they avow to her, with honest indignation, 
how deeply the Hebrew troop had been wronged. 
They rehearse their obligations to them: how 
“very good” they had been; how, in simple 
expressive imagery, “they had been a wall unto 
us, both by night and day, all the while we were 
with them keeping the sheep.” What, indeed, 
would they have done without these brave and 
kind allies, and what could they now do if they 
suffer the insulting messages just sent to remain 
unexplained or unrevoked? They are, as regards 
themselves, a peaceful tribe, strangers to warfare ; 
—inured only to the arts of peace ; unprepared to 
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meet the vengeamce of those skilled in daring 
martial exploits. At all hazerds, those so deeply 
wronged must be propitiated alike by word and 
deed. The supertluities of the feast must be 
theirs if they can get no more, coupled with 
substantial apology for insult. The exigencies of 
the moment admit of no delay. Abigail sees and 
acts at once. A number of asses taken from the 
herd have their panniers laden with provisions 
culled from the ample board. The particulars are 
given: “Two hundred loaves and two bottles [skin 
holders] of wine, five measures of parched corn, a 
hundred clusters of raisins and two hundred cakes 
of figs;” while five sheep ready dressed were 
taken from the smoking oven and slung as best 
they could on other five animals. The whole 
cavaleade must have been as impressive as it was 
patriarchal. ‘Their mistress is possibly mounted 
in distinction on a white ass ; with retainers, some 
preceding, others at her side. She is forgetful, in 
the urgency and peril of the moment, of her 
breach of etiquette in venturing, as a female, in 
person and alone, amid the bronzed, motley crew. 
She arrived just in time. Already had David, in 
the heat of his impetuous temper, resolved on a 
foray which would have left the encampment of 
Nabal a patch of blackened ashes, his camp- 
followers and shepherds slain, and his flocks 
abandoned as lawfnl or unlawful spoil. We 
might well, surely, make every allowance for these 
six hundred irrepressible, half-starved outlaws. 
Stung, as they must have been, to the gGuick, at 
seeing the herdsmen they had so often helped and 
succoured, wallowing in plenty, boisterous with 
their good cheer, flagons of wine alternating with 
dance and song, yet leaving them unrecompensed 
by so much as one carcase of their teeming flocks 
or one omer from their barns. No wonder that 
Abigail, without so much as a moment’s vacil- 
lation or tarrying, hastens to do all she can to 
lull the fury of the outlaws, imploring them to 
sheathe their swords and avert this 
terror. 

We have noted her instructions for a few of het 
servants—the “syces” of the desert—to precede 
her. David had already issued forth on his bloody 
errand when the fair intercessor and her host of 
retainers appear. The heroine “hasted and 
lighted off the ass.” In conformity with the man- 
ners of the age and of the East, she “ fell on her 
face and bowed herself to the ground.” She by 
no means -songht to extenuate her - husband’s 
niggard parsimony and boorish treatment. His 
name she accentuated as a reality of which she 
herself was only too cognisant. ‘ Vabal,” she 
says, “is his name, and fol/y is with him.” She 
gives the incensed captain the assurance that the 
arrival of his first deputies had been concealed 
from her. Had she known their errand, very 
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different behaviour would have been accorded to 
them. She begs at once to allow his young men’s 
acceptance of the provisions she has brought with 
her as pledges of reconciliation. Let them, in 
their own small way, for the present, cancel the 
unmerited offence and “forgive the trespass.” 
She soon shows herself to be a politic as well as 
fascinating pleader. Flattery is not always a 
successful weapon, but, coming from the lips of 
a beautiful and captivating woman, David was 
not the one to be indifferent to it. She recounts 
his successes. She pathetically appeals to him, 
above all, as a religious leader, a hero of God, pure 
of heart and noble of purpose. “ My lord fight- 
eth the battles of the Lord, and evil hath not been 
found in thee all thy days.” “The battles of the 
Lord”—as if insinuating that any poor collision 
with a gang of hinds and shepherds would have 
been unworthy of his prowess and antecedents. 
She dazzles him still farther with the glamour 
of future glory and renown. With a touch of 
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** Accompanied by her five damsels,”—p. 612. 


true art, if not genius, predicting the regal promo- 
tion of coming days (“ when the Lord shall have ap- 
pointed thee ruler over Israel”), she impresses upon 
him the thought that his present purposes of 
revenge would then recoil upon him in bitterness 
of soul ; that it would be a cloud ever dimming the 
splendour of his reign were he now to imbrue his 
hands in the blood of a whole household, including 
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poor serfs who were innocent of their master’s 
mnisdeeds. She would leave this “man of Belial,” 
as she scruples not to call her spouse, to his 
merited fate. But it would form the ground of 
self-reproach to the latest days of him she now 
addressed, a blot and blur in his renown, never to 
be erased, were he to carry out present threats 
and make himself responsible for a causeless 
massacre. 

No sooner have the impassioned words and 
kindly acts we have ventured to paraphrase been 
ended than the battle is won, and one episode at 
least among several that blacken David’s memory 
is happily averted. She only gets benedictions. 
His wrath is mollified ; the waves speedily rock 
themselves to rest. At the same time he honestly 
avows that but for her timeous mediation his 
swordsmen would, before morning light, have 
effected their sanguinary deed. ‘ Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel which sent thee this day to 
meet me: and blessed be thy advice ; and blessed 
be thou, which hast kept me this day from coming 
to shed blood, and from avenging myself with my 
own hand.” 

David received from her the presents which she 
had brought him, adding, “Go up in peace to 
thine house. See, I have hearkened to thy voice 
and have accepted thy purpose.” 

Abigail returned in triumph in the evening 
twilight to her tents, her soul, doubtless, swell- 
ing with womanly pride at having averted a 
catastrophe. All wifely impulses would have 
taken her at once to her husband’s side, and told 
the glad tale. But in her absence he had only 
prolonged his drunken bout, and that too, as the 
narrative implies, to hideous excess. So she has 
to wait till morning to make known the result of 
her intercession in delivering him and his from 
a retribution otherwise so certain. His brutal, 
sordid nature seemed in cooler moments to wake 
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up to the reality of the escape. Partly from 
cowardly terror, partly from chagrin and_ bois- 
terous passion, partly, if not mainly, from the ef. 
fect of his carousals, a sudden collapse followed, 
“ His heart died within him, and he became ag a 
stone.” The sot terminated an evil life with what 
has been likened to a fit of apoplexy, or some 
equivalent sudden ailment. He lingered on for 
ten days, and was laid unwept in some cavern 
hard by. 

The closing verses of the chapter read more like 
the dénouement of a modern plot or romance, 
David was no mourner over that niggard, sensuous 
sheep-master. He can hardly conceal an inward 
satisfaction and triumph at the crusty man’s end, 
The female face and form so recently familiar, the 
eloquent lips that had pleaded the cause of 
clemency so well, made the impression, and 
ensured the sequence that might have been 
expected on that too-susceptible heart. Nor did 
Abigail seem slow or reluctant to give response to 
the young chief's avowal. We may be well 
assured she too had few tears, perhaps the fewest 
of all, to shed over the tomb of “ Folly” in its 
most repulsive shape—a wretched illustration af 
the future words of warning, “unequally yoked.” 
Captivated alike with the person of the dashing 
soldier and dazzled with his future, when “the 
friends of the bridegroom” went with their 
overtures to the encampment of the young widow 
of Carmel, their proposals were accepted with 
avidity. ‘She arose and bowed herself with her 
face to the earth.” Then, remounting the patient 
animal that had so lately borne her on a very 
different errand, and accompanied by her five 
damsels, hero and heroine become man and wife. 

The old pampered miser is little more than a 
ludicrous memory. The curtain abruptly falls on 
this little idyllic “drama of the desert ”—shall we 
say tragedy and comedy in one ? 





LAIRD. 


BY ETHEL F. HEDDLE, AUTHOR OF ‘A REAL HERO,” ETC. 


* A wee pickle o’ land — 
A guid pickle 0’ pride-—- 
And a Doo Cot !” 
Definition of a Fife Imird. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE LAIRD. 


HE laird was seated at the window looking 
out over the harbour of Dalrymple, and it 
was growing towards evening. There were 
only a few boats in the harbour, but the red 
sunset light had caught the edges of their 


oe 


brown sails, and the water was darker, by contrast, 
underneath. 


Beyond the harbour, which ran up into 








the village in an odd, casual sort of way, the laird could 
see the sea—quiet now, and rippling gently under the 
sunset sky. Everything on which the old man’s eyes 
rested spoke of peace—and the birds in the trees round 
the house were singing sleepily as they bade farewell 
to the long June day. A red hawthorn was out near 
the gate, and the laburnum tassels mingled lovingly 
with a rounded lilac tree near—what looked like a huge 
posy of delight—and the laird loved these trees. He had 
no flowers now—the fine old garden had been let long 
ago and supplied the district with strawberries, but he 
had never parted from the hawthorn and the lilac 
and the laburnum. He had parted from everything 
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else. A bit of grassy park behind 
the house, where Donald kept 
the cow, the “ Doo Cot,” all alive 
now with fluttering grey and 
white wings, and the bare weary 
old house itself, were all that 
remained to Dalrymple. Ruin, 
complete as ever befell man, 
had crept up and engulfed the 
laird, and to-night saw the end 
of the drama. Bad harvests, a 
fatal investment, poor land— 
and now the last ten-pound note 
was reached, and the laird was 
looking the thing fully in the 
face. He would not sell the 
house, nor the Doo Cot, nor the 
trees by the gate, but he could 
live here no longer. It was im- 
possible to pay Donald his wages, 
and to meet the modest claims 
of the grocer and the butcher ; 
he must go away secretly, and 
leave Dalrymple. No one must 
know —not the villagers to 
whom the old man exercised 
still a kind of paternal guid- 
ance in all their troubles—not 
Donald, who was a foolish, affec- 
tionate fellow, and would never 
hear of the new plan—not Hugh 
in London! and at the thought 
of Hugh in London the laird’s 
grey head fell a little forward, 
heavily. Hugh was very well 
off now, and had married a titled lady, but it was 
fifteen years since he had been at Dalrymple, and 
he very seldom wrote. He was a successful and 
rising barrister, and somehow the little Fifeshire 
village, and the grey old house, and the grey old 
laird, had slipped quite into the background of his 
life. If he thought of them at all, it was that his 
father had a very good time of it—pottering round 
the grand old garden, and advising the fishermen, 
and being liked and respected generally! The 
laird, Hugh Dalrymple thought with a half-smile, 
was very old-fashioned and out of date! He had 
grown so accustomed to talking to the villagers in 
their native Doric that he talked broad Scotch him- 
self, and—well, his London friends and Lady Maud 
would not have understood it! She would laugh her 
pretty laugh, of course, and call him “a dear old 
man,” but she would wonder all the same! So as 
the laird only wrote about once a year, and never 
mentioned any trouble, Hugh thought he was all 
right. And his father would have died rather than 
ask help! Of no human being would he take charity. 
The Dalrymple pride was noted, but then people 
only smiled at it. It was an honest pride—the pride 
that made Sir Walter Scott dream of founding a 
noble and a famous family, the pride that never left 
the grand old Scotchman, till the pen dropped from 
his dying hand, and Death touched him by the mur- 
muring Tweed—working to the end. 
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“He was thinking out his little plan.” 


And so the laird had looked at the matter bravely, 
and he had taken a sudden resolve after reading a 
letter that morning from an old friend in London. 
The letter mentioned casually that the writer was just 
starting for Algiers with his family, but that he was 
waiting to find a man to act as caretaker for his latest 
hobby—the small Museum of Roman Antiquities in 
the North of London, which was in connection with 
the late schemes for the culture of the people there. 
Did the laird happen to know of any honest Scotch- 
man who could take the post, at a pound a week? 

And the laird had written Yes, he knew an honest 
Scotchman, and he was thinking out his little plan as 
he sat here now. He would go—he would earn his 
bread till he died—he would be a burden on no one— 
not even on Hugh ! 

He put one hand over the other feebly as he 
thought. There was a pound or two owing to Donald, 
the foolish fellow having refused to take all his 
quarter’s wage ; and there was a little debt at the 
grocer’s. And then, it behoved him to lay aside some- 
thing for his burial. It would never do for Hugh to 
find he had to pay that ! 

“ A’ body shall hae their due,” the laird murmured, 
“a” body shall hae their due.” Even Hugh should 
have his—which was the old house—and the Doo Cot. 
These had belonged to the Dalrymples longer than the 
best man could count. 

Colonel Gardiner’s letter was quite satisfactory, and 
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he wrote that Mr. Dalrymple might despatch “ the 
man” at once. He himself would be gone all winter, 
but his son Mark, would see to everything. And so 
the laird packed a battered portmanteau, and a hair 
trunk that had been his wife’s forty years ago, and he 
walked round the village and the harbour with a 
heart that beat dully and wearily. It was like to 
break his heart to yo away like this, but it had to be 
—the money was all gone, and he had still to eat and 
drink, and “ a’ body must hae their due!” He would 
return, to lie there by the grey old kirk, side by side 
with his Jeanie: he would save enough to insure 
that. 

And next: day he set off, going in to Edinburgh 
first, and thence to London, and Donald carried the 
portmanteau to the train, and though he did not know 
where his master was going, nor why, he rubbed his 
hot forehead and said he was “jist rale pit aboot!” 
at the departure. 

The two old men shook hands finally as the guard 
collected the last ticket, and the laird spoke huskily. 

“Tell Macintosh -he ‘ll see his’ bill ,by Christmas, 
Donald, and the Smiddy and puir Becky McLaren. A’ 
body shall hae their due! .And yu’ll tak’ a dunder up, 
and look at the doos, now and then, and gie the house 
a bit dust?” ; 

All of which Donald promised—and then it seemed 
to the laird that everything grew dream-like. The little 
station with its border of sunflowers and dahlias, and 
its big ** Dalrymple” in red daisies on the grass, was 
passed, so was busy Edinburgh, and he only wakened 
up to find himself in the roar of London, gazing round 
with a bewildered and a half-terrified look. But a 
four-wheeler took him and: his luggage: northward, 
and once installed in his work next day, his courage 
revived. 


CHAPTER ‘II. 
LADY MAUD. 

Not very many people came to the Museum of Roman 
Antiquities. Speaking roughly, the masses could not 
be said to take that deep interest in it which might 
have been expected, and sometimes the laird would 
stand, for long hours together, by the swinging giass 
doors, admitting no one, and free to take his eye off 
the big cases. At such times his mind was very far 
away. He did not hear the roar of the street outside, 
the tram-bell, the shouts of the street-vendors, the 
ceaseless rush and bustle of the tireless London popu- 
lace. He was picturing the harbour at home, 
wondering if Hobart had weathered the equinoctials, 
and if old George Gray would “wrastle thro’” the 
winter, and how Donald’s rheumatism was. London 
air did not suit im very well, nor the horrible yellow 
fog; but he drew his wages with great satisfaction, 
and he performed his duties with praiseworthy zeal. 
Martin Gardiner wrote to his father that the caretaker 
was “a regular old Scotchman”—grim and severe, 
and dry and taciturn, but as honest as the day, and 
really wonderfully intelligent ! 


Just before Christmas the laird had made up 


Donald's “ due,” after paying all his own humble ex- 
penses, and he was thinking, one snowy afternoon, 
how he would send the money, when a lady and a 
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little boy pushed the sliding door open. and he ad. 
vanced to take the lady’s umbrella. She was very 
young-looking, though the handsome boy in the grey 
kilt was her son, and he must have been nearly seven ; 
and she was very bright and sparkling, with a kind 
word and a smile for the laird, who drew his own 
chair forward for her when he saw her hold up a 
tiny wet foot to the blaze. 

“We were caught in the storm,” she said frankly, 
“‘and I came into the first open door I saw. Is this a 
museum? We were at the vicarage near here; | 
could not find a hansom.” . 

“It’s the Roman Antiquities,” the laird said, in his 
matter-of-fact way. ‘“ Fine for those as likes that kind 
o study. I canna say I’m purteekler interested my- 
sel’,”” 

“How delightful!” the lady cried, and laughed 
like a:child. ‘Neither am I. You are Scotch, are 
you not?” 

“You ’ll easy ken that,” he said. 

“But so are we—at least. so is my husband. And 
this little boy, he will be ‘the laird’ some day, like 
his grandfather. I always tell my husband he should 
take us down to Scotland to see the old man, but he 
says it is acomfortless, dull place. Do you know Fife- 
shire ?” 

“Fifeshire?” and he looked at her bewildered. 
*“ Aye—ou, aye! What part?” 

“A place called Dalrymple—a 
village.” 

He was behind her, and Lady Maud did not see the 
quick start, nor the eager, pained look. So Hugh 
called it “comfortless” and dull, and he would not 
go! Well, well! 

“Aye, I ken it,” he said, in a dull, spiritless way, 
“It would likely be dull for the like o’ you! And 
this is the wee laird?” 

“My husband is going to buy back all the old land, 
he says, some day,” Lady Maud resumed ; “ but he has 
so little time for anything. He is one of the busiest 
men in all London. I think he has scarcely time 
sometimes to think of, us,’ and then she half smiled. 
What made her confide so oddly in this quaint’ old 
man? “It is the spirit of the age, is it not? We 
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are all in such a hurry! 

“Aye!” and he shook his grey head, bending for- 
ward and suddenly drawing the little lad towards 
him. “Is this wee laddie in a hurry, like the rest! 
Is he in ower a hurry to tak’ a wee bit o’ advice frae 
an auld man?” 

“Oh, no!” Lady Maud said, strangely attracted to 
the rugged, honest old face. 

“Weel, mind this, my laddie. Dinna be in ower 
great a hurry tae be rich; there’s mair in life nor 
that ! See that a’ body has their due, and the Lord Il 
provide. The Lord is a rich Provider if we trust in 
Him.” 

Lady Maud glanced at the bare, rusty clothes, and 
then at the proud old head and the fine forehead. 
“He reminds me of Sir Walter,” she thought. “This 
man would have worked like that, too, to pay off his 
debts! What a grand spirit it is!” 

She stayed: some little time, chatting to the old 
man, before he called her a cab; but somehow she 
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dared not offer him anything, and she wondered why. 
She told her husband of the * quaint old Scot” that day 
at dinner, and he heard her with an absorbed look, 
though he started when she said suddenly: “ Hugh, 
you are not listening !” 

“Yes I am, my dear, [ heard all you said. It 
reminds me I think I must write to my father. He is 
growing old now. Your old Scotchman made me 
think of him.” 

“You write so seldom,” Lady Maud said ; and then 
she sighed. “You have not even time to love those 
nearest to you, Hugh,” she said sadly. “Can’t you 
invite him up here?” 

“He would not come. He is like a limpet. I 
don't believe anything on earth would make him 
leave the old house and the doo cot!” 

He smiled then, thinking of the old pace, and the 
salt smell from the sea, and how he had watched the 
pigeons flying to their home as a boy. He told 
himself he would write next day. But next day the 
great “ Warriston v. Warriston” case came up, and 
the matter passed from his mind. 


CHAPTER III. 

COMING IN TO THE HARBOUR. 
THE time had gone on a little. The Smiddy and 
Becky McLaren were paid now too, and’ there was 
quite a respectable little sum, marked “For my 
funeral,” put away in an old domino box; but the 
laird was not at all well. He got through his duties 
at the museum, and dusted it, and lit the fires, and 
saw that nobody leant on the cases; but these things 
had grown to be a burden tothe old man. A scuttle 
of coals was very heavy, so much heavier than it 
used to be; the wheels of life rattled a good deal 
over the stones ; he was constantly tired. He had 
grown of date to dwell upon only one thing—the 
time when he would sleep by Jeanie’s side “ east the 
kirk.” He knew the spot so well. An old tomb 
with a cutting of chubby angels’ faces was near, 
with soft green moss growing up in the lettering. 
All around the tombs slanted sideways as if tired 
too; there was a willow over Jeanie’s grave, and 
Donald always tended the white carnations she had 
loved, which were planted round it. Somehow he 
felt so tired that he did not even think so much of 
Heaven or. of judgment as he used. He had grown 
up in a stern creed, but things were softened a little 
in the twilight of old age. God would let him take 
a good rest! He had done his best, and he would die 
owing no mana penny. No one would be the worse, 
a few might even be the better for his life, and 
he could leave the rest with God, without fear or 
questioning. 

To-day was a high day at the museum, for there 
was to be a lecture and speeches in connection with 
the Scientific Club, and the laird had been early astir. 
The lecture was going on in the hall, when a carriage 
drove up sharply to the door of the outer entrance, 
and the laird rose and opened it. A tall, pale, rather 
haggard-eyed man stood there, handsome and stately, 
but old for his years, and without glancing at the old 
man he said imperiously : 


“Please tell Professor Stanley that Mr. Dalrymple 
would be as 

And then he paused, aware of a violent start. 

“Ts he not here? He ” 

His eyes fell then on the old man’s ashy face, and 
he scarcely recognised it in his first bewildered look. 

“ Are you ill?—are you /—Father!” 

The old laird swayed then, and Dalrymple caught 
and supported him to the bench. Could it be possible 2 
This man—this hall-porter—his father? 

“Father!” he cried sharply, as if roused from a 
dream. ‘“ What is the meaning of this? How are you 
here—in this dress?. You! my father?” 

The laird roused weakly and tried to raise his head. 
Somehow the bitter disbelief in the other’s tone stung 
him keenly. 

“There's nae disgrace in honest wark,” he said 
slowly. “A’ thing had gone thrang. The land was 
worth naught, and the harvests were ane wang nor 
the tither. Iwas sair pit aboot. I would bea burden 
on naebody, and a’ body maun hae their due. I kent 
you were busy, and ta’en up wi’ your ain work. You 
and me had drifted a wee, Hugh; just drifted a 
wee—ane frae the tither. I’m auld-farrant, gey 
auld-farrant. I ken that. I cam’ up here, and I’ve 
dune a’ [ tried. I’m tired. I’m thinkin’ I’m in the 
end o’ the lang day—and the harbour——” 

“Father! wait! drink this!” 

He was horrified at the faltering voice, the tremulous 
head, the blue lips ; but the laird spoke out strongly 
and suddenly. 

* Dinna tell her,” he said, “that I kent her. She’d 
maybe fret. Tak’ care o’ her. A fine lassie—a fine 
lassie. And, Hugh, yu'll find a’ expenses i’ the auld 
domino box—funeral and a’. Gie Sandy McDugall 
my auld claithes—puir body ; he’s rale puir. Hugh, 
see that a’body has——” 

“Yes, father? Oh, Father!” 

Would he go without another word—a look. a sign 
of love for him ? And then the laird lifted his head. 
and the light flickered up before it faded. “Their 
due!” he ended, earnestly ; “their due!”—and then 
the grey head fell back. He did not die till evening, 
and his son had him carried to his lodgings, and 
Hugh waited there; but he never roused nor spoke 
again. 

Hugh Dalrymple was oddly changed, Mand thought, 
after a certain Friday in March. He said nothing in 
particular to her, but he would sit brooding over his 
book, reading nothing ; and at last, one night, he rose 
suddenly and put his hand over hers. 

“Mand! it is true what you said. I do not take 
time to love you. I took no time to remember even 
my father! My brave old father!” 

“ And he is dead now, Hugh?” 

“Yes—he is dead. Itis too late. Sometimes, my 
dear—and that is our punishment—God wakens us— 
too late. But it is not too late for yew. We will take 
a holiday and go down to Fife to see his grave. It is 
a quiet, poor little place, but will you come? ” 

“Oh, Hugh!” the tender voice said; “to go 
home?” 

And so they went to Dalrymple, and Maud took her 
boy to the grey old church, where the snowdrops were 
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just beginning to peep in the grass, and where the “Only that I was thinking,” Lady Maud said, “how 
tombstones seemed to lean wearily over the mounds. far from the world this all seems, and how well one 
Everything spoke of peace: the distant line of blue cpuld sleep here if one were at peace with God. 
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“*Maud took her boy to the grey old church.”—p. 615. 


sea and the black shadow of the Bass Rock, the Hugh. dear Hugh, do not let us be in such a hurry to 
cooing of the pigeons in the doo cot, the wind whisper- be rich any more. Let us take time to love our fellow- 
ing in the willow above the two graves. And then she men—and one another!” 


looked up and saw her husband watching her. And then together—he very silent—they walked 
“What is it, Maud?” he asked. home. 
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GOD'S WAYS 


AND MAN’. 


BY THE VERY REVEREND G. A. CHADWICK, D.D., DEAN OF ARMAGH. 


“Neither are My ways your ways.”—ISAIAH lv. &. 


HIS chapter is one complete 
utterance, a self-contained 
prediction of pardon for a 
guilty nation ; and the ob- 
ject of the present paper is 
to show the magnificent 
advance, the forward march 
of thought with which the 
subject is developed. 

Sin and its misery, grace and 
its affluent plenteousness, these 
are the burden of the prophecy ; 

and it opens with a view of sin which is not only 
true, but familiar to both Testaments, yet far 
from being the most penetrating and_ spiritual. 
On this very account, it arrests our attention at 
the beginning of our experience, requiring ‘no 
special attainments to apprehend it. 

I, Sin is misery, failure, keen and urgent want. 
Isaiah draws a picture which Orientals would 
appreciate far more vividly than we, whose utmost 
pain from thirst only means that on some holiday 
excursion we have felt the heat inconvenient, and 
have not happened immediately upon a fountain. 
He speaks, not of one thirsty man, but of a 
number, evidently a caravan of travellers, at once 
thirsty and famishing with hunger : “ Come ye to 
the waters. . . buy and eat.” No one who heard 
him would fail to think of the burnt and sandy 
plains, a little to the south, on which sometimes a 
whole company of travellers might wander from 
their way, and exhaust their provisions, and grow 
feeble and gaunt and desperate. The hot breeze 
whirls the burning sand around them. The simoom 
wind wails in the distance. Phantom waters 
gleam with a cruel mockery on this side or that. 
Their own fever creates illusions which distract 
them. The skeletons of others, lost like them- 
selves, glare upon them. Their steps are feeble, 
and their tongues cleave to their mouths, when 
suddenly all that they could not find finds them, 
and a glad voice calls, “Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters! This fountain is 
deep enough for all, and here, in our tents, is 
Oriental hospitality besides ; buy and eat, buy 
wine and milk without money and without 
price.” 

Our own countrymen, exploring the deserts of 
Australia even now, would understand it well. 
Many a brave man has sunk down there and died. 
One band of early explorers survived to tell how 
in their extremity they climbed a hill and saw 
below them a rolling water, right into which with 


one consent they rushed, and eagerly drank, only 
to find that it was salt as brine. 

O mockery, like the mockery of earthly pleasure 
when the heart is athirst ! 

Now God calls the disappointed, the fevered, 
the men and women who have found the world 
desolate and dry ; whose very wishes give them 
not their wish, who succeed perhaps, and are all 
the more unhappy because they know that success 
also is vanity ; whose affection prospers, only to 
teach them that, after all, there are depths in every 
heart which resound to no human voice, that 

“In the sea of life misled, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless wintry wild, 
We million mortals live alone. 
*God’ bade betwixt ‘our’ souls to be, 
The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.” 

To all whose supply of joy and energy has 
failed, and who suffer any inward thirst and 
hunger, God calls aloud. You may not as yet 
feel any more than this burning, secret want ; but 
this is enough, if only it leads you to the fountain. 
To labour, to be heavy-laden, entitles men to the 
rest of Christ. 

There is hunger as well as thirst, and you are to 
buy and eat, although it is without money and 
without price. Does not the very word “come” 
imply the leaving of something, as well as ap- 
proach to something else? And this purchasing 
is not entirely defined in the words, “Let the 
wicked man forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his work,” for much more than sin must be 
surrendered. St.. Paul tells us of the price he 
himself paid when, having reckoned up his advant- 
ages, and how, as touching the righteousness that 
is by the law, he was blameless, he adds, “ What 
things were gain to me, them I counted loss for 
Christ ; yea, doubtless, I count ail things but loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” Yes, for Christ. For it is He 
who interprets this verse of Himself, though it is 
plainly spoken of Jehovah. He, on the great day 
of the feast, stood and cried, “If any man thirst, 
let him come unto Me and drink.” 

Here, then, is the one condition, the one test of 
earnestness: Will you, at the bidding of your 
God, renounce what is worthless, what has failed 
to quench your thirst, for the sake of the waters 
of life ? 

II. The next step is the disclosure of the Speaker. 
“ Incline your ear, and come [no longer unto waters, 
but] unto Me. I will make an everlasting 
covenant with you.” 
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There is a point at which grace becomes fidelity. 
“Love the gift is love the debt.” God not only 
makes an offer, but commits and binds Himself 
by a covenant which is all upon one side—an 
everlasting covenant, even the sure mercies of 
David. And we should hear much less of the 
doubts and fears of Christians about their own 
acceptance, if they would think more of God, and 
His act, His call, His promise, and His covenant, 
than of their own unworthiness, which, indeed, is 
frankly assumed throughout. 

III. For at this moment it would seem that the 
prophet divined that shrinking away from privi- 
lege, that instinct of humanity overburdened 
with the proximity of God, which long ago hid 
itself in the garden, and ages afterwards cried out, 
“Depart from me, for I-am a sinful man, O 
Lord.” And therefore it is no longer a question 
of suffering and of benevolence, of thirst and 
hunger, compassionately bidden to drink and eat, 
but of sin and pardon. ‘“ Let the wicked forsake 
his way, and the unrighteous man his work, and 
let him return unto the Lord, for He will have 
mercy upon him; and to our God, for He will 
abundantly pardon.” Ah, yes; the soul that feels 
its homeless desolate misery is on the way to feel 
its sin. The prodigal who begins by thinking, 
“ How many hired servants of my father have 
bread enough and to spare : I will arise, and go to 
my father,”—O be sure that he, when he comes, 
will not say, “Father, [am hungry,” but, “Father, I 
have sinned.” Little wonder if our instinct is to 
fear and draw back from Him. Little wonder if 
we say within ourselves, “Kindness is not in 
question. We know Him to be infinitely kind. 
Heaven, steeped in glory, and palpitating with 
song, heaven, deathless and all-golden, is the 
witness of the goodness of God. But I have 
sinned, and the wrath of God is dreadful. Men 
shall one day call on .the ruins of the world 
which they loved too well to hide them from His 
offended face.” 

IV. Therefore the text urges that He may be 
found, He is near; and it is still the duty and 
function of every evangelical ministry to urge men 
to be reconciled with Him “while He may be 
found, while He is near.” And therefore also it 
goes on to say, No wonder if men find this hard to 
believe, for it is not man’s way. His is the little 
heart that knows not how to forgive. His, at the 
best, is the grudging charity which asks, “ Lord, 
how often shall my brother sin against me, and I 
forgive him? How soon shall I be free to repay 
him again in kind?” 

V. For all such misgivings this prophecy has a 
sure and magnificent reply. Its appeal is to the 
heart, the character, of God. 

“He will abundantly pardon,” says Isaiah; but 
at this point the prophet is moved aside, and a 
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deeper and more awful voice is heard. It is God 
Himself who says, “ My ways are not yours, nor 
my thoughts. As the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so are My thoughts higher than your 
thoughts, and My ways than your ways.” How far 
have we now advanced from the group of tents 
beside the fountain, and the hospitable call of one 
Arab to another across the sand! We have come 
upon the Infinite ! 

We lift up our eyes into the blue vault suffused 
in sunlight, and we repeat to ourselves the figures 
which tell how far away the sun is. But it is in 
vain. A million or ninety millions of miles—the 
brain cannot realise the phrase ; imagination is 
bankrupt. And yet the sun is but the centre 
around which we move ; youand [ have lately been 
as far upon the other side of it, and the other 
planets roll in orbits vaster still. And then the 
sun withdraws itself, and the stars come forward— 
every one of them a sun of mightier systems, 
vaster orbits, more incomprehensible distances, 
And this is the measure of God’s mercy. 

Why can we not trust Him? Think of this 
little world ; from the nearest star it is invisible, 
from the next planet it is a mere point of greenish 
light, the storms of its passion are unheard, the 
sand-whirls of its perplexity are unseen, the heavy 
and sulphurous clouds of its miseries are unsus- 
pected. But all around, it is wrapped and en- 
braced by the blue ether, folded in abysses of 
serene and perfect peace. Such is the serene and 
compassionate, all-embracing charity of God to 
man. And as the earth sweeps around in this vast 
gulf of space, so in Him we live, and move, and 
have our being. 

The saine thought is somewhat differently used 
by the Psalmist. He also said, “ As the heaven is 
high above the earth, so great is His mercy toward 
them that fear Him”; and he added, “As far as the 
east is from the west, so far hath He removed our 
transgressions from us.” You shall go out into 
space, seeking the east and the west for ever : they 
are not points ; they are directions, infinities. ‘To 
reinove our transgressions thus far is, indeed, as 
we read elsewhere, to cast them behind His 
back. 

VI. And yet, as high above us as the heavens 
above the earth—it is a dividing, almost an 
estranging, thonght. What communion, what 
sympathy, can there be between men of lowly ways 
and thoughts and such a God? Therefore Isaiah 
goes on to remind us that there 7s communion ; 
that the rain cometh down, and the snow from 
heaven, and watereth the earth. For now the 
whole scene has shifted. Life is no longer that 
barren desert of the unforgiven wanderers, with 
the heaven above like brass and the earth beneath 
like iron. 

No; it is a kindly earth, blessed by a kindly 
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heaven. If you have comé out upon a place of 
green pastures and still waters, yon know full 
well that this is because He sendeth a gracious 
rain upon His inheritance. 

And Jesus, with this verse in view, argued that 
we must forgive because God forgives ; which, 
again, He proved by reminding us that He maketh 
His sun to shine upon the evil and upon the good, 
and sendeth rain upon the just aud upon the 
unjust. Even so 


“The rain of grace 
Doth fall, in every place, 
Upon the unjust and the just, 
To lay the sins of earth like dust.” 


“For as the rain cometh down, and the snow 
from heaven, and returneth not thither, but 
watereth the earth, and maketh it to bring forth 
and bud, that it may give seed to the sower and 
bread to the eater: so shall My word be that 
goeth forth out of My mouth: it shall not return 
unto Me void, but it shall accomplish that which 
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I please, and it shall prosper in that whereto I 
sent it.” : 

And we know a profounder Word than Isaiah 
thought of, even the Word made flesh, the Word 
in which He, who spake to the fathers in many 
fragments, by many devices, spake once for all. 

Ever since, the pleasure of the Lord has pro- 
spered in His hand. And now the face of the 
world is renovated and ennobled. It is not a 
question only of the removal of suffering, the 
satisfying of hunger and thirst. Nature itself 
is transformed; instead of the thorn comes up the 
fir-tree, and instead of the brier the myrtle-tree. 
And inthis glorious regeneration God Himself is 
glorified. This is His own trophy. There is a 
hymn which teaches us to sing— 

“'T was great to speak a world from nought, 
"T was greater to redeem.” 
Therefore the prophet says, “It shall be to the 
Lord for a name, for an everlasting sign that shall 
not be cut off.” 
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THE LONGEST DAY 
A REVERIE. 
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~ @1st 
—the 
longest 
day.—According to 
the calendar the sun 
rises at forty-four 
minutes past three, 
and it sets at eighteen 
minutes past eight. 

Seventeen hours and 
thirty-four minutes of day- 
light. But it is even longer 
than this. Dawn — beau- 
tiful bride of “the gleaming 
one,” whose love-story is so 
tender always, and often so 
pathetic, in ancient myths of 
night and day— sheds her soft 
light before the unveiled splendour of the sun 
casts its spell upon her; and again at twilight, 
when she returns only to see him vanish, his 
influence is prolonged by her—“ the far-going one.” 

So long is this day, it surely seems as though 
for once in the tale of fleeting days night were 
conquered—darkness vanquished. 

See how fair the day breaks : the light flows in 
like a wave at springtide. It bathes the land, 
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and, chasing the darkness of night, reveals yet more 
of mystery as it disclosés beauties so. wonderful 
that we may not comprehend—joy so unclouded 
that we, troubled by conflicting emotions, may 
uot fully enter in and understand, but yet are 
gladdened. The Garden of Eden lies round about 
us still. Each month we pass through as we travel 
onwards has its own especial beauties. It is well 
to pause in the hurry of our quick journey 
through this world to note these, and let them 
work their pleasing witchery on the mind. 

June is as a fairyland in the kingdom of the 
year—so gorgeous its pageants, so delicate each 
detail, so gentle every word that is borne on the 
wavering breezes ; and the longest day, if it chance 
to fall in fair weather, is the treasure-house—all 
Nature is so passing fair then. 

See the clouds as they sail in the azure sky— 
billowy masses of white and grey, such as are 
seldom seen earlier or later in the year. They 
were there in April and May, but the background 
of deeps of blue where the dew is stored was not 
so pure, and they showed to less advantage. 

June is the month to paint those vaporous 
squadrons that a prose poet has called “the fleets 
of Heaven.” How apt the metaphor! In March, 
when boisterous winds drove them along and 
tore their canvas into shreds, how they drifted 
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“THE FLEETS OF HEAVEN.” 


and tossed like ships ina gale! How they hurried 
forward in the scant time of February days, 
scudding along like the ships of Aneas, when the 
wind drove them on to the hospitable shores of 
Carthage. Now they glide at leisure, float in 
proud state, or ride at anchor ; for the days are 
long in June, and glad, and calm. 

Even clouds are cheerful now. All the sorrow- 
ful imagery of clouds were false if these were 
typical. The very shadows they cast are full of 
light ; they seem to smile as they let fall a shade 
that only colours the hills more richly as they pass, 
and dyes the green of field and wood to brighter 
hue. June clouds are not the storm-signals we 
borrow to show forth those phases of human 
sadness that clouds, in poetic language, betoken : 
they are scarcely less radiant than June flowers. 

June flowers bloom everywhere. In the grass 
there are still some Spring blossoms; daisies grow 
taller, trying to get abreast with luxuriant grasses ; 
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buttercups are golden in the meadow, a few 

violets linger in the later copses ; herb-robert 

is pink in the hedge. The tender anemones 
and sturdy daffodils, that alike seem able to 
bear early cold and storm, are gone, but still 
from the woodlands the fragrance of fading 
bluebells is wafted and the ugly scent of white 
garlic that lies like winter snow in the dappled 
light and shade that is so pleasant in the woods 
while yet the screen of leaves in June is faulty. 
Spring and Summer meet, their flowers inter- 
mingle. Long sprays of Solomon’s Seal, one 
of the loveliest of our wild flowers, put forth 
their white bells in the woods. There too the 
purple orchis blows, and tiny flowers of hay- 
scented woodruff, wild strawberry, and lilies 
of the valley. There is no dearth of flowers 
in the woods as yet. Later, when the trees 
have put on their full verdure, and the leaves 
are broad and strong, darkness falls in the 
long aisles where branching columns and 
arches support an impenetrable roof; and in 
the dark few plants bloom. 

Out in the broad sunshine of fields are 
more flowers still. Fragile roses climb over 
the hedge, blooming thickly here and there. 
Only a wash of pink from an artist’s brush 
or the poetic licence of the poet’s pen can 
give sense of the roseate blush of hedgerows 
where dog-roses grow. Honeysuckle—less 
showy, but sweeter still—is in full bloom all 
through June, and wild clematis (snow in 
Summer), that goes by the name of “tra- 
veller’s joy.” The hedges are bravely be- 
decked. 

Below, in the grass, white grace-flower that 
dies if it be roughly picked, and abiding for- 
get-me-not. On the greensward—no man’s 
land, where the pioor man’s cow is sta'led, and 

gipsies camp, and children play—patches of blue 
and pink, speedwell, ragged robin, and clover ; the 
roadway is gay. 

One day in June, passing down such a flowery 
lane, we came upon a group of children—an ideal 
group—sitting on the grass, surrounded by flowers 
they had gathered. A pretty picture—sunburnt 
little faces bent eagerly to the work in hand, 
sunny hair ruffled, tiny fingers weaving chains of 
flower petals. Some pretty fancy, surely, in the 
children’s play, as they mark out gardens with 
borders of rose-leaves and white bells of bladder 
campion? Alas! no such thing. The game was 
nothing better than stringing up some rag dolls to 
a crooked thorn-stick that stood for a gallow’s- 
tree. How deplorable is the sensational interest 
that is given to horrors nowadays ; it is scarcely 
thought needful in many quarters to train 
even the unformed minds of little children to 
dwell on 
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“ Whatsoever things are honest, 

“ Whatsoever things are just, 

‘“* Whatsoever things are pure, 
“Whatsoever things are lovely, 
“Whatsoever things are of good report.” 

Too often the popular idea of giving the 
children a treat is to take them to see a wax- 
work figure of the latest murderer, or some poor 
beast going through a performance that is scarcely 
less revolting to good taste than a Spanish bull- 
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more light!” Many like Goethe have breathed 
these words at the last. Even the elementary 
creatures—lingering survivors of early forms of 
life—that remain in the dark abysses of unfathom- 
able seas, need light, there where no ray of sun or 
moon or stars illumines, tiny phosphorescent ani- 
malculz make a glimmer in the darkness. Beauti- 
ful Autumn sunshine, bright Winter rays, Spring 
hours expectant with promise of more abiding 
light, generous sunlight of June—fill us with hope 








“The hedgerows are bravely bedecked.”—p. 620. 


fight, or some other show in direct opposition to 
the wholesome precept of St. Paul; and this habit 
is not even confined to the lower classes. Truly, 
the witch is in the nursery ! 

We may not linger to count all the flowers of 
this Summer month—even the longest day is not 
long enough to tell all the story of the days that 
are garlanded with flowers girdled with light. 

There is scarcely any darkness in the whole 
twenty-four hours now. One of the charms of 
Summer is light—the talisman that comforts all 
things that have life. Sage, philosopher, child, 
flower, bird—all turn to the light. It is an 
assurance, as we pass through this present disci- 
pline of mystery, that some day we shall see 
clearly : an earnest of the perfect day. “ Light— 


of an eternal home like unto that city which had 
“no need of the sun, neither of the moon to shine 
in it; for the glory of God did lighten it.” 

The longest day! a gala day, jubilant with song! 
From dawn to dusk the birds have sung since 
early Spring, and still their music sounds. When 
night falls, most little birds are suddenly struck 
dumb. On this leisure day there is time to sing 
all the roundelay. 

At dawn, while yet the tree-tops only catch the 
first beams of day, and still in shadow lies the 
dewy grass, the lark from her low nest arises, and 
soaring high begins to trill. The blackbird in 
the thicket leaves his roost, and perching on an 
outer spray warbles a soft prelude. Thrushes 
greet the sun, whispering the opening bars of 
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their fine song. Soon the chorus swells, and the 
light borders of wood and coppice resound with 
the notes of birds. Wrens from the furze join in, 
and robins, and here, there, and everywhere the 
voices of those strolling singers that wander far 
and wide, but always when the time of their 
singing is come turn homewards. The cooing of 
doves, the screams of the jays, the croak of rails 
in the grass, is heard; and high above all, the 
whistling starlings swing on a high bough.and 
skeel and skirl. These are the pipers of the band, 
in plaid of many-coloured feathers. “ Begin low 
proceed slow, warm as you go”—this is how the 
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“THE BLACKBIRD IN THE 'THICKET.” 


birds strike up—first a chirp 
here and a twitter there in 
the dark, then the catch of 
an air, desultory snatches of 
song, at length a burst of 
melody from all in concert 
singing floats on the light of 


the risen day. The solitary 
nightingale is eclipsed. 
Later in the year they 
sing little. Then their morn- 
ing song is shortened and 
less varied, and, sheltering 
under the leaves at noon 
from the blazing sun of 
July and August, they wait 
almost in silence for shades 
of evening before they sing 
again. But now all day 
long you may hear: music. 
Hark! by the brook the 
wild carol of the water- 
ousel, and the dipper’s cheerful voice chiding the 
murmuring stream. Where reeds grow stiffly 
beside still waters, and willows bend over, the 
ery of the haleyon, the short note of the 
reed-bunting, the .chatter of willow-wrens, the 
piping of finches, the alluring call of. the shrike, 
the loud song of hooded yellow-hammers. On the 
uplands, merry wheat-ears and larks ; over poor 
pastures, the lapwing’s ery ; in the meadows, many 
more voices. and everywhere the cuckoo’s call. 
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THE FORTUNES OF SALOME. 


BY PHILIPPA M. LEGGE, 


CHAPTER XIX. 

®S Athol crossed the road on his way 
to the station, he encountered 
Miss Pugh, to whom he had 
been introduced an hour or so 
earlier. 

“T want to talk to you,” she 
said. “May I travel with you 
as far as I go?” 

He had meant to establish 
himself in a smoking carri- 
age, but she carried her point 
with her usual didactic ease ; 
and settling herself in a corner, “ There, this is quite 
comfortable,” she said—‘“a compartment all to our- 
selves, and just an hour to discuss this wonderful 
errand of yours.” 

Athol was never a communicative man ; he saw no 
reason why he should alter his habits now, and, ex- 
cept a polite query concerning an open window, 
maintained an almost unbroken silence. 

But Beatrix was not to be so readily nonplussed. 
The last few days had put her in the possession of an 
important fact in connection with Samuel's recent 
tactics, and she welcomed any opportunity for 
wreaking her vengeance upon the one who was en- 
dangering her matrimonial prospects. 

Therefore she resumed pleasantly, “ How strange it 
is that Fortune is so capricious in her favours.” 

“Ts she?” 

“Naturally, being of the feminine gender. My 
cousin is the last person in the world who will make 
zood use of her riches; and she will be rich—very 
tich—won’t she ?” 

“Opinions differ so much as to what constitutes 
riches.” 

“The candle will be large enough to attract a 
certain number of moths? Well, they will not be the 
firsts who have singed their wings. Salome has a 
natural gift for playing with all sorts of things; it 
doesn't much matter to her whether they chance to 
be hearts or marbles; now it will be money. At 
least people will be benefited in its scattering ; 
whereas * she paused. 

“ Whereas ?” he asked. 

“No, I don’t want to prejudice you against her ; 
and perhaps there were extenuating circumstances in 
the case of one man—it was a long way to ask her to 
go, and—but don’t let us talk of it: I want to hear 
how the secret came out, who were her parents, and 
where the money comes from; and oh—heaps of 
things! Will she still live in Frerewell, do you 
Imagine ?” 

He dealt with the last question at large, that there 
might be the less time to treat of the others; and as 
the compartment filled up at the next station, and he 
kept his seat in the far corner from her, conversation 
was practically impossible. 

He helped ‘er out of the carriage with marked 








politeness, however, when she reached her destination 
and went bareheaded down the length of the platform 
to secure a porter. 

“ How good of you,” she said, as he came back with 
the rain running down his dark head. ‘“ Good-bye, and 
a pleasant journey, and thank you a hundred times.” 

He leaned back in his corner when the train was in 
motion again, and drew a long breath, thankful, when 
he eventually reached Harley Street, to find a pal- 
liative for his own uncertain mood in the disturbance 
reigning there. 

The secretary had modestly but firmly declared his 
duties too heavy for him; and Eadie was drawing 
upon old and new poets for vehicles of his wrath with 
tireless eloquence. 

Beatrix meantime returned to Frerewell ; and the 
next morning paid an early morning call at the Mill 
House, where she found Salome busy cooking. 

“You won't do this sort of thing much longer,” she 
remarked, dusting a chair preparatory to sitting down. 
* T suppose you will keep a maid and drive and ride 
about, and forget that you ever knew such a place as 
Frerewell. Don’t you find it all very strange and 
pleasant?” 

“Very strange; upon the other points I haven't 
made up my mind yet.” 

“T travelled with Mr. Athol as far as Hallows 
yesterday, but he talked very little, and I didn’t find 
it worth while to tell him that somebody had found 
out his secret long before he was in the field. It is 
wonderful how keen men are to scent out money.” 

Salome looked up with a sure prevision of evil. 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“You will, my dear. Samuel, your ardent admirer, 
is the individual I refer to: six weeks ago he dis- 
covered your intrinsic worth, and acted accordingly.” 

“You are malicious, Beatrix; what ground have 
you for your story?” 

“ Only this little scrap ; but it is pretty conclusive. 
See! the blotting-paper he used to write a letter to 
your grandfather's lawyers in hope of making some- 
thing. I presume, out of his find! Samuel always 
knew how to turn things to good account. There it 
is—written in a hurry, blotted off so quickly that the 
reproduction is as clear as the original, date and all.” 

Salome took the paper. 

The replica was, as Beatrix said, almost as clear as 
the original, and was a brief and business-like state- 
ment, of the writer’s knowledge of the existence of 
Sir Reuben’s grandchild; with the intention, pretty 
plainly implied, of taking no steps in the matter 
unless his chariot-wheels were oiled in the requisite 
fashion. 

* Samuel's writing, isn’t it?” 

“T suppose so,” 

‘You agree with me that, being so, it accounts for 
a good deal. Why don't you revilé him as so crawling 
and mercenary a creature deserves? Come, malign 
him, rail at him honestly, my dear cousin.” 
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Salome put the tray of scones into the oven before 
coming back and facing her antagonist. 

Her eyes were hard and bright, but her voice was 
quite composed as she said— 

“You mistake me, Beatrix, if you imagine that I 
have ever believed in Samuel. I believe in few men, 
perhaps because I know few. I tolerate this one, 
endure his deceit, simply that he is Uncle John’s son.” 

“A magnanimous state of mind; you bear the 
discovery well. I wouldn’t have bothered you, only I 
thought it was wise that you should hear it before 
going out into a world that makes money its god: 
and, between you and me, I don't altogether believe in 
even the herald’s integrity. Common-sense tells one 
that in an age of luxurya man naturally feels that he 
cannot take a wife utterly without dower ; and from 
a word or two 

“ Herald? ” interposed Salome. 

“You innocent little goose—Mr. Athol, if you will 
have it in black and white ; but come, I smell burning 
cakes. Cakes before the honesty of man!” 





CHAPTER XX. 

WHEN Mrs. Colquhoun heard from Mrs. Merridew of 
Salome’s good fortune, she summoned her at once to 
town ; and it delighted the dogmatic old lady intensely 
to find that she was no milk-and-water nonentity 
whose gauche habits would keep her on perpetual 
tenter-hooks, but a young woman of some spirit and 
great intelligence, with a voice that would reflect 
creditably upon that person who launched her upon a 
musical horizon. and a bright and piquant manner. 

She placed her in the hands of first-class masters, 
and took a fancy to her by virtue of the sensation she 
created; but she had her reservations concerning her 
protégée, however, and did not trouble to inform her 
large circle whence that fine voice was derived. 

Salome in these quarters met Mr. Athol at least 
weekly ; but in furtherance of a certain plot she had 
conceived, set herself to perplex as much as attract 
him by her variable moods. 

To gain his love, to deepen something that was 
merely ephemeral or mercenary, till it broke down 
those barriers of reserve—this was her foolish am- 
bition, and had been since the day she had learnt from 
Samuel of his engagement to Miss Marsh. 

Once only she ventured on the subject with Mrs. 
Colquhoun ; they had been driving in the Park later 
than usual, and as they turned into Wimpole Street 
they encountered four people cloaked for an evening 
entertainment. 

The two first were Richard Eadie and his wife; the 
others, Mr. Athol and a girl dimpled and comely. 

“ Ah!” remarked Mrs, Colquhoun, as they bowled on 
in the March dusk, “ that must be Mr. Athol’s young 
woman. I should like to know very much why Mary 
Eadie doesn’t hurry matters to a proper close ; it is 
quite time he settled down now, and it is years ago 
since she told me she had set her heart on the match. 
People are so unbusiness-like; now, when Thomas 
(Millicent Merridew’s first husband) told me he had seen 
the only woman he should ever care for, I set to work, 
brought them together, and married them in a month. 
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He was racing downhill 
when Milly Frere crossed his path; and if Mary 
Eadie were not a poor little stick of a woman, she 
would step in and clinch this affair in much the same 
way; though I suppose the emergency isn’t so great 
a one as in Tom’s case, whatever Eadie may say to 


’T was the saving of him. 


the contrary. Dilly-dallying of all sorts I abominate 
—in matrimonial matters it is intolerable. Yet I con- 
fess to a sort of sneaking liking for Mr. Athol. They 
say that women always love a black sheep. That’s 
how I soothe Eadie’s annoyance at my partiality.” 

“ And the girl—what is her name?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me, my dear; something common. 
place, I fancy—Jenny, or Susie, or Polly.” 

“ And the surname, Marsh ?” 

“That is it. He has been making you his con- 
fidante, then ?” 

She looked at her keenly, and appended decisively, 
as the carriage drew up— 

“ Well! well! Mr. Athol is nothing to you; run and 
dress quickly ; Captain Maythew will be here at eight.” 

The man who was nothing to her, according to this 
august power, chanced on her path the next day. 

She was singing to herself at twilight in the large 
lonely drawing-room, and feeling as if she would give 
half the week’s gaieties for a peep of the pushing 
buds in Frerewell woods, when someone paused on 
the stairs and opened the door. 

It was too dark for Athol to see the colour flush up 
in her face; he fancied he detected a little spon- 
taneous welcome in her quick— 

“Oh, it is you,” and came and sat down near her. 

“Sing to me,” he said, leaning forward in his chair 
with more of petition in his eyes than in his words. 

She smiled, while her fingers awoke soft harmonies 
on the old keys. 

“T think not. It is selfish of me, perhaps; but I 
keep the twilight for my own pleasure. Sometimes it 
is good to play without an audience; one wants to 
hear one’s soul speak above the babble of criticism 
and praise.” 

“T am not an audience ; old friends may lay claim 
to privileges which strangers may not enjoy.” 

“ Are we old friends? ” 

“Quite,” he said securely. 

She laid one arm along the keyboard, and shook 
her head, looking at him over her shoulder. 

“Six—seven—eight months since you extended 
your help to two girls in. crossing a ridiculously 
shallow stream—an August evening, wasn’t it ?—now 
March. No, I can’t agree with you that our acquaint- 
ance is even out of babyhood yet; still , 

He glanced up at her suddenly ; she turned round 
to the piano and broke into a firm-stepping mazurka, 
upon the end of which she remarked casually— 

“You found Mrs. Colquhoun pretty fractious, I 
should think?” 

“You won't sing?” he said, ignoring the question. 

“Tf you will be selfishly persistent, yes.” 

And before he could justify his request. she began one 
of her favourite songs, “When the thorn is white 
with blossom.” She sang it with delicate grace, and 
when the tender little refrain tagging each verse had 
died away, a brief silence fell on the room. 
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“The thorn will be white in Scaur Fladden very 
goon now,” she said; “ you will bring Mrs. Eadie to 
gee us then, won’t you? Sometimes I shut my ears 
to the noise of these streets, and try to imagine the 
air full of soft rain and blossom, and the plaint of 
lambs; and yet—I am quite happy. We went to hear 
Lohengrin last night—glorious! Why weren’t you 
there?” 

“Who took you?” 

She passed over the curtness of the question and 
replied— 

“Mrs. Wood and her brother, Captain Maythew.” 

“You have a wonderful capacity for enjoyment.” 

“T have; I find so much to enjoy, and people are 
very good to me. Yet I am homesick at times, and 
the lonely state oppresses me. I often feel 
I shall run to awful extremes of indis- 
cretion when I get out of harness, and am 
lookin forward with childish delight to 
picnicking again in Pentkill Dale. Shall 
Isend you an invitation?” 

“T wish you would. But as to 
this dreary state, let me send 
round my aunt to talk to you 
to-night.” 

She left the piano, and went 
and knelt down by the fire. 

“Thank you very much; but 
Mrs. Wood is coming in for some 
music; it is very kind of you, 
but——” 

“And Captain Maythew too?” 

“Captain Maythew too. He 
has a good voice; perhaps you 
heard him last week at the 
Rorkes’?” 

“T wasn’t there. 

She sent a long scrutiny at 
him under cover of the hand 
with which she was shielding 
her face from the blaze, and 
found herself wondering whether 
he were indeed acting this annoy- 
ance, or whether there were nota 
touch of sincerity actuating his 
present relations with her. 

He looked up and surprised her 
in the gaze, but before his mood 
had ceased vibrating to it she 
sprang up: a vision of Susie 
Marsh had risen between him and her in 
the shadows. For this girl's sake she 
would ward off an inevitable moment. 

And yet—this Susie! How vague and visionary 
a thing she stood, how faintly she laid claim to 
this her rightful love ! 

A pang shot through her heart. 

Then she said hurriedly— 

“T must dress for dinner, if you will excuse me, 
Mr. Athol. Good-bye.” 


” 


CHAPTER XX1. 
Iy April Salome returned to the Mill House ; and 
one of the first things she did was to remind Beatrix 
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of her promise to destroy a tell-tale paper, for Samuel 
wrote to them that he was doing well in a Scotch 
town as sub-editor of one of its leading papers, and 
for his father’s sake Salome was anxious to fling the 
mantle of silence over his hypocrisy. Beatrix laughed, 
and assured her she had done so long ago. 

A few weeks later Mrs. Eadie and her nephew 
returned to the neighbourhood, and among its hills 
Salome met them constantly. She invariably took 
Molly, fearful that the moment this companionship 
failed her, at that moment would John Athol open 
up his heart—or what did duty for « heart—to her; 
and as the day for which she had worked dawned 
surely upon her horizon, so surely did a great dread 
of the crisis oppress her. She was not corscious till 
too late, how deeply her 
own feelings were involved 
in the self-twisted tangle. 

“I think,” said Molly one 
afternoon, as they sat in the 






“ Where she found Salome busy cooking.”—p. 623. 
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deep, sweet grass of a hollow in the dale—“I think the 
larks are the very happiest things God ever made.” 

She was lying on her back, with her rosy palms 
outspread among the green like fallen petals, and her 
grave face fixed on the great arch of blue. 

“ Listen how glad that one seems !” 

Salome laid aside her book with a sigh, following 
the bird in his heavenward flight. Down through the 
still air filtered his delirious song, as though inspired 
of something very far above the earth. 

“T wish he could tell us what he sees up there,” 
she said involuntarily ; “ perhaps he would help us to 
be good—to be better.” 

* The Bible does that,” said Molly, with the large 
faith of childhood. 

“Yes, the Bible does that. But think what it 
would be if the lark up there, so near to Heaven’s Gate, 
could look in at the brightness and purity, and fly 
down to us and whisper in our ears just as we lie 
among the grass that God is good, and that He has 
made, and is making, us good too, and that we must 
believe in Him and the things He has created.” 

“Well, you see, he would only tell us what we 
know already; and I would rather get my news of 
heaven from an angel than from a bird: he would 
know so much more.” 

“Of what?” asked a voice on the rim of the hill. 

She started up instantly, and as Athol dropped on 
the grass beside them, established herself near him. 

“We were talking of heaven,” she proceeded, with 
the unreserve of her years. “Salome was wishing that 
the lark up there would come back and tell us what 
beautiful things he sees in the blue, and that God is 
good and has made men good too ; but I would rather 
wait till I get there to know. It will be so much 
more of a surprise.” 

“True enough; and yet I am afraid that I must 
agree with Miss Salome. I too should like to hear 
the bird speak of the heaven that is such a long way 
off.” 

Salome had not greeted him except by a short- 
lived smile, and did not make comment on the 
coincidence of their wishes, though he looked ai her 
for confirmation of his words, 

So they were silent for a time. Molly went on 
sorting the flowers she had gathered earlier in the 
afternoon, and laying them side by side on her lap. 

Presently she pushed one towards him; she had 
constituted herself his instructress in their names. 

“This one—what is it called?” 

He looked with a laugh towards Salome. ‘Come, 
this isn’t fair; you mustn’t puzzle me with mere 
leaves. Flowers are all I can promise to make myself 
familiar with at present.” 

“But this ; you must remember this,” she persisted, 
spreading the glossy leaf on his knee. 

“Arum,” he said, as if under sudden inspiration. 

“ Yes, and another?” 

“Lords and ladies,” prompted Salome. 

“ You shouldn’t help him,” remonstrated the child. 

Then they all laughed, and she jumped up from the 
grass, saying she would test his knowledge by the 
rarest plant she could find, and, thus crying, sped 
away down the hill, 
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Salome rallied herself desperately ; she would keep 
the ball of conversation rolling at any cost. 

Molly had started it on easy ground ; so, fingering 
the dark pansies she wore— 

“Tt is strange,” she said, “that some flowers have 
monopolised so many names. How the poets have 
spoilt this one, for instance.” 

“T only remember one—heartsease ; but then I am 
afraid my knowledge of gardening is limited to 
town window-boxes.” 

“Oh! it has several—Love-in-idleness, Pink-of-my- 
John, Jump-up-and-kiss-me, and two or three more 
equally sentimental—absurd, perhaps you would think 
them ; but I—well, I love their old-world sound ; there 
is an aroma about them that I wouldn't exchange for 
all the Latin classification of all the books of botany 
in the land.” 

She was handling the purple petals softly, but her 
fingers began to tremble when he said, “I wish you 
would give me one.” 

“Conditionally,” she said, tossing the flower to him, 
“that you will not forget its names.”, 

“JT will not, any more than I shall forget the 
giver.” 

She wished she could have seized up a light retort, 
and forded the turmoil of her thoughts feverishly for 
one. 

But in vain. 

The delay meant discomfiture. The careless word 
that should have diverted his purpose was wanting, 
and the next moment he had taken her hand in his, 

“Salome,” he said, “I have waited a long time for 
some such moment as this. It can be no strange news 
to you to hear me tell you that I want you to be my 
wife.” 

She drew away her hand, breathing fast. 

“No, not very strange,” she said, in a hard voice. 

*You must have known—have guessed something of 
my wishes; they have been part of my life so long 
that it seems wonderful I should have kept them my 
own till now. But now—Salome, come to me, look at 
me, give me the reward I ask.” 

Perhaps the very security of his deep voice was the 
match to the fuel of her disdain. She looked at him, 
but there was no tenderness in the glance. 

“T suppose,” she said at last, ‘I have been prepared 
for this; yet I hoped, I trusted—I didn’t want to 
give up all faith in you as I have given it up in 
others, and so I kept on assuring myself that you 

vould not sink so low—so low,” she went on passion- 
ately, “as to forget your duty, your allegiance to 
another. Or,” she cried bitterly, “if you had not 
waited so coldly, so unblushingly, to transfer your 


love till its new object was a gilded one. Oh me! 
if I could have been spared this moment! I didn’t 


want—how should I?—to know you to be faithless 
and sordid; one may fear and yet not be certain, 
and I have found reason to mistrust—I who, till a 
year ago, had never a lover to my name, and now am 
wearied with such protestations as these.” She flung 
the last words at him with a sob: “Why have you 
made me hate you?” 

A flush overspread his face. 

“These are serious accusations that you bring 
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against me; that they are utterly false I won't 
trouble to prove. But one question I should like of 
you—you whom, in face of malicious tales, I chose to 
trust-—how much pleasure or profit do you hope to 
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gain from playing with hearts thus? 

“ Playing !” 

“ Playing !’ he repeated fiercely. “ Isn’t it enough to 
have spoilt one man’s career without robbing another 
of his faith in your sex? Week after week, month 
after month, haven’t I seen your eyes droop, your 
colour rise, as you gave back smile for smile, glance 
for glance—only for this! Their very memory sickens 
me! Fool that I was to believe myself wiser than 
others ! ”” 

“We have met each other with the same weapons— 
that is all,” she said in a dull voice. * Even had I not 
heard of your pledge to another, how was I to explain 
away the mushroom-growth of this love—a love that 
gave no token of its existence till I was Sir Reuben 
Verrill’s grandchild? Our intercourse was very hum- 
drum till then. Afterwards- But the rest! You 
know it well enough. Why should we waste words 
over the falseness of the last months’? Ask Susie 
Marsh whether I am unjust in my accusations. I 
appeal to her!” 

“And from whom have you heard Miss Marsh’s 
name, pray?” 

His manner angered her; moreover, her promise 
held her. 

“Tell me,” he repeated. 

“T cannot.”’ 

“Or will not?” 

She kept silence. 

“Then you refuse an explanation?” 

“ How can you ask it?” 

“ And will not believe in my love? ” 

“In your power to offer it, even !”’ 

He caught her hands suddenly. It had been 
a fact to him so long—this his affection for her— 
that it seemed strange that she, that all the world 
had not known how old was his devotion. Neither 
could his pride wholly grasp the reality that a little 
country girl, his inferior in birth, education, and 
social standing, had met his avowal with scorn. 
He believed men were refused—occasionally ; but 
that was only by women especially beautiful, 
especially rich, whose high place in the matrimonial 
market afforded them a wider area in choice than 
their sisters. But this girl, who was she to treat his 
proposals thus? An Athol of Blair had a right to 
expect other things. ‘“ Everything has been against 
it,” was the outcome of his resentment, “ everything— 
prudence, friends, common-sense; and yet——” he 
flung off the hands he had taken into his. “Oh! 
Salome, how have you not bewitched me! ” 

His earnestness sent a pang to her heart, com- 
pelling her to the miserable conclusion that she had 
made a great mistake, and was suffering for it 
already. 

The fleshly barrier of the comely Susie grew 
shadowy in comparison with the trouble surging up 
in her breast; and after it loomed the sense that 
evil tongues had been at work to accomplish this end. 
She controlled her tears with an effort, and gave 
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him back a steady “ Good-bye” for the hard rush of 
words that fell from him in parting. 

But, gone, she leoked after him in a daze of sorrow. 
* The barrier of an indomitable pride had forbidden 
him to speak a single word of justification ; without 
even a denial of his engagement he had left her. 

She sped away into the woods unseeingly. 

High up in the blue the lark still sang out of a full 
heart. 

But Salome lay on the ground weeping. Her tears 
fell upon her spread arms like rain. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
It was Dr. Marsh’s habit to run up to town pretty 
frequently, either to see Richard Eadie or an aunt of 
his ; and he was writing letters in old Miss Marsh's 
dimly scented drawing-room one day when a visitor 
Was announced. 

The name “Miss Verrill” conveyed little to him, 
though it did not seem unfamiliar; and he pushed 
aside his papers, wondering what the interruption 
meant, since his aunt was an octogenarian, and had 
long ago dropped out of society. 

The girl who came forward with a streak of May 
sunshine falling across her hair, and her eyes 
crinkled up into a half-pronounced smile, set. some 
chord in his memory vibrating: even the little 
impetuous gesture did not seem utterly strange to 
his remembrance. 

“Tam Salome Verrill, Dr. Marsh,” she said, “and 
since Mrs. Eadie told me a few months ago how. we 
had first met, I have somehow looked upon you as one 
of my earliest friends. And because you were good 
to me then, I have ventured to think you would be 
good to me now——” 

He pressed her hands kindly as she paused, and 
said, regarding her attentively— 

“T wondered how your features were familiar to 
me. And the name—Salome! Do you know that after 
all these years—and we are older folks than when we 
met last—the way in which your eyes smiled with 
your mouth was as remembered as if it was only yester- 
day that you defied me over your bread-and-milk basin.” 

She laughed. 

“A very strong-willed young person you were in 
those days. And now you have fallen upon happier 
ones, I hear. May I congratulate you on your good 
fortune?” 

“ Don’t,” she said. 

“Well, well,” said he. “Come and sit down and 
talk to me ; I promise to be a good listener.” 

She took the chair he offered her, and began— 

“T have come to you because I somehow felt that 
there was no one I could exactly confide in so well, 
and also because of that small, that very small tie 
between us which I hoped you hadn't quite forgotten.” 

*T had not.” 

“It is only one question I want to ask; and please 
believe me it is not an idle or impertinent one.” 

* Ask it,” he encouraged. 

She pulled her gloves off her hands nervously, and 
ventured after a while— 

“You mustn’t be annoyed with me; but is there—is 
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Dr. Eadie’s nephew—Mr. Athol—bound in any way to 
any member of your family?” 

Mary’s cherished scheme dawned suddenly upon his 
mind ; and he looked up quickly, not resenting the 
question, but wondering what prompted it. 

The downcast face told its own tale; and across his 
clouded comprehension flashed the memory of the 
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“So you have been troubling’ your mind with 
groundless fears. How came you to imagine that 


Mr. Athol was engaged to my sister?” 

She sent a swift, troubled glance towards him, and 
then— 

“T can’t bear that you should think me more 
guilty than I am,” she said. 


“Can it be wrong of me 





** But Salome lay on the ground weeping.”—p. 627. 


portrait in the Ferris Gallery, and of Athol’s half- 
confidences afterwards. 

Athol was in love with this girl then—had been in 
love with her for many months past under another 
identity than her own. And, his heart swelling towards 
both, he said— 

“No, Salome, in no way whatsoever. 
you think so?” 

She put her hand to her heart with a little gasping 
breath. 

He could not see the emotion under which she was 
suffering without being touched by it. 

“You are tired after your journey ; 
something for you.” 

He brought her refreshment and waited till she had 
finished it; then he drew his chair close to hers 
and said— 


What made 


we must find 





to tell you the whole story even if it implicates one 
near to me?” 

“Tt will remain between you and me, rest assured.” 

She gave a premonitory sigh, and then opened 
up to him briefly the tale of the last few months: of 
Samuel’s slanders, their plausibility, of Athol’s ap- 
parent change of tactics, and the various circumstances 
that induced her to persevere in her plan for his dis- 
comfiture. 

‘Promise me,” she said when she had done, “ that 
you will mention this visit of mine to no one ; above 
all, to Mr. Athol. I have distrusted him, accused him 
of low and sordid aims, and it is impossible that he 
could ever forgive so great an injury; and yet if 
only-——” 

She broke off, controlling herself with an effort ; and 
when tea came in soon after, she had put such a firm 
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rein on her feelings that she could adorn the faded 
room with the brightness of smiles. 

Marsh was won over to her cause for ever; he met 
her versatility with his own odd quips and cranks, 
and when she rose to go, took her hands in his and 
looked into her face affectionately. 

“God bless you, Salome, and bless the love of your 
heart. Nay, don’t colour up aboutit : an old bachelor 
may have eyes as well as other folks, and can take 
pleasure in the joys of those dear to him. There is 
no one in the world for whom I have a heartier 
liking than John Athol. Pride is his worst failing ; 
and one day, mark my word, he will own it to you 
himself.” 

He gave her a loving pressure of the hand, and she 
returned his salutation, walking away towards Mrs. 
Colquhoun’s house with a lighter heart than she had 
carried for some weeks. 

She had come a long way to ask her question, but 
her horizon had brightened in doing it. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


NEITHER summer nor the following spring saw Dr., 


Eadie’s wife and nephew at Scaur Fladden, which on 
the whole was natural. Natural, too, that Mary 
should keep silence on the matter, and draw her own 
conclusions ; and quite natural that after a long 
illness two years later she should see no cause or 
impediment against suggesting the old spot as a 
health resort. 

Athol acquiesced directly. 

“You would like to see the place again yourself, 
Jack?” she hazarded, a little disappointed that he fell 
in so quietly with her suggestion. 

“Certainly,” he said ; and she was not skilful enough 
to discover how much, or how little, lay behind the 
indifferent assent. ‘“ What makes you ask?” 

“T will tell you one day.” 

Yet on many subsequent occasions when the “one 
day ” presented itself conveniently to her on the hills 
of Scaur Fladden, she postponed that telling. 

Salome was on the Continent, travelling with Mrs. 
Wood and suite, and certain tales filtering through a 
few odd hundred miles made many apprehensive of 
touching on a subject that was nevertheless very near 
her heart. 

They often went down to the Mill House, where 
John Merridew and his wife welcomed them with the 
hospitality they delighted in; and Molly, with the 
added dignity of years, gave them pleased greeting. 
She was an almost beautiful girl now, with large 
serene eyes and an unruffled self-possession. 

“Do you know,” she said to him gravely, on one of 
these visits, when they were walking up and down the 
old-fashioned garden, his aunt on the maltster’s arm— 
“do you know, Mr. Athol, that you have not once 
asked after Salome? You were such great friends 
once ; I do hope you are not fickle.” 

She fixed her unabashed gaze full on him, and as 
the result of her inspection appended— 

“You don’t look it, but I always did believe in you. 
Salome didn’t—at least, I think not. You see,” pro- 
ceeded this candid philosopher, “I have never had any 
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reason to disbelieve in people and things ; she had. No 
one told me in what way, but I found out; it is quite 
easy when you put two and two together, and think 
it over quietly afterwards—quite ; and father told me 
I was right, but mustn’t say anything about it, and 
since then,” lowering her voice, “we never mention 
Samuel’s name, and even Beatrix is 

He interrupted her, smiling gravely. 

“ But isn’t this saying something ?” 

She looked at him placidly. 

“Oh, yes, but to you—you are such an old friend. 
And I don’t care for you to misunderstand Salome. 
We think alike on almost everything—excep‘.” with 
a sudden contraction of straight brows, “ Captain 
Maythew ; and there I am single-handed against a 
host, for all his friends know quite well that a poor 
and stupid and amiable man couldn’t do better than 
marry a rich and clever girl. But she is coming home 
next week, thank goodness.” 

“Next week?” he echoed. 

Over the imperturbable calm of her manner bubbled 
a little tremor of anticipatory pleasure. 

“ Yes, next week ; look out for us on the hills; we 

shall come there every day. Do you remember the 
last time——” 
- Mrs. Merridew interrupted the springing remin- 
iscence by a summons to tea; but during the evening 
Molly’s confidences recurred to his memory, crowding 
out all else, and convincing him that what he had 
believed dead still lived vigorous within. 

He frowned, looking out over the dim mysterious 
valley where the moon laid strange shapes ; trampled 
out the cigar-end he had thrown on the ground, and 
swept his mind firmly of recollection. 

He supposed that they must meet—the “they” 
embracing the only two of whom, despite stringent 
measures, he could think just then; well, what was 
there in such a meeting? She at least was well 
primed enough in simulation—at which condemnatory 
point he caught himself up; he was not quite aware 
how it hurt him to judge her hardly. 

And as for himself—he felt pretty sure of himself ; 
he had made a mistake once, and was not likely to 
do so again; no, there was nothing in the world 
to prevent their meeting as the most ordinary couple 
of mortals. 

And yet, for all his self-contained hardihood, he 
knew that he shrank from even the touch of her small 
hand; and coupled a name that sounded very like 
Maythew with a sudden objurgation that was as 
superfluous as it was irrelevant. 

If it had not been for Mary, I think it very prob- 
able he would have resolved on the instant upon 
pitching his tent elsewhere ; but then Mary was such 
a practical, literal little morsel of humanity—it would 
not do to lay oneself open to her patient catechism. 

Therefore he assured himself, as so many men do 
when no crisis is at hand to test the verity of their 
assertion, that he was a philosopher ; and that he was 
looking forward to a certain inevitable moment with 
no more uneasiness than he would to the common 
tide of affairs lapping the shores of an average man’s 
march. 

Yet he had anticipated some less prosaic surroundings 
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than those that were actually the background of 
their first meeting. 

He was hurrying into the post-office to despatch a 
telegram, about a fortnight afterwards, when he ran 
against someone disposing of a little pile of postal 
orders within the recesses of her purse. In colliding 
against this person he inadvertently shook the 
handful of papers she still held, and they fluttered 
like autumn leaves to the ground. He stooped 
instantly to offer his help in picking them up, and 
the face that was so near his for a brief second was 
Salome Verrill’s. 

Both of them reassumed the 
abruptness. 

“Thank you so much,” she said. “They told me 
you were in these parts again. I feel it so good to be 
here after my wanderings. There, that is all, thank 
you.” 

She shut her purse with a little click in taking the 
last order from his hand; and he rose to the emer- 
gency of a common query with his customary ease. 

If he could not control a certain tremor that ran 
through him as his hand came in contact with hers, 
he could and did control eyes and voice. 

But afterwards, when he had given the post-office 
officials an hour's pleasant discussion over the matter 
of his telegram—it was concerning Mrs. Colquhoun’s 
illness, and the Merridew-Colquhoun connection 
was one upon which a certain section of Frerewell 
never tired of commenting—he walked away down 
the street in the opposite direction to the Scaur 
Fladden road, and leaned over the grey parapet of 
the bridge. 

Underneath, the wide water swirled and curled in 
miniature falls and eddies, playing with a sibilant 
swish among the stones, and then pausing for a while 
to spread itseif in sleepy pools, where the mermaid’s- 
hair streamed cool and green in its hollow, and the 
minnows hid. 

He watched it all, unseeingly. 


vertical with odd 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
To some such extremity as Mrs. Colquhoun’s present 
attack her own fears, as well as actual weakness. had 
often reduced her; and on each recurring event she 
had clamoured with equal persistence for something 
almost impossible of attainment. Her latest cry in 
default of Athol—who maintained a somewhat callous 
attitude towards the hypochondriacal old lady—was 
for Millicent Merridew, towards whom her violent 
affection had revived. 

Salome, who was not very restful in her mind just 
then. was unwilling to part with her. 

“Tt is a long journey to undertake for a mere 
whim,” she said, and did not derive any particular 
comfort from the reply that Dr. Carew was taking up 
a patient to town, and had offered the benefit of his 
companionship. 

She spent the day after Mrs. Merridew’s departure 
in an aimless sort of way, wondering at herself for 
the vague dissatisfaction that possessed her. Molly 
met her as she was crossing the square at sunset, and 
they walked back to the Mill House arm in arm. 
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“You are tired?” said the younger solicitously, 
“Not very. And you, what have you been doing 
through this long hot day?” 

“There were breezes in plenty on the top of Scaur 
Fladden ; from there I walked to Aller’s Dale to see 
Jock Piper, the gamekeeper’s child. But he and the 
girl were in bed—such a subdued little couple ; even my 
nonsense tales could hardly rouse a smile from them.” 

“T hope ” began Salome, a little uneasily ; but 
Molly stepped in with her sage brevity upon the 
remark, “ Sore throats, nothing more ; don’t trouble 
your head with fancies.” 

The quiescence of her wonted mood experienced, 
however, a little—a very little—tremor of anxiety the 
next day when she became conscious of a curiously 
uncomfortable sensation in her own throat: and the 
anxiety deepened into fear as the symptoms grew. 

But she told herself equably even then: Oh, it 
was nothing, nothing; staying herself on her own 
iteration, and keeping the accident of a temporary ill 
from her cousin. 

So it went on for a day or two, the child hugging 
her reserve and congratulating herself on her wis- 
dom; and the shadow of a cloud settling down 
more surely as every hour went by. 

As the perception of her extremity dawned on her, 
she made so much of a concession as would allow her 
to tell her father, and turned in the direction of his 
office. She paused outside the glass panel, where she 
was wont to herald her approach by a certain tattoo 
from plump fingers, but the shadow thrown across it 
by a tall figure within was not there ; and then it 
came upon her with a gush of remembering fright 
that he had told them at breakfast he was off for the 
week-end to Horsley fair to dispose of Starbright. 
To-day was Friday; three whole days must go by 
before he could come back, and what might not 
happen before then? 

With the dawning terror of that absence upon her, 
she felt herself on the moment in Death’s hold. Her 
courage had emanated from her faith—the object re- 
moved, she was reduced. to the nothingness of fear. 

And she ran straight to Salome. 

She was taking off her hat with wistful review of a 
day on the hills touching her eyes. Would it always 
be so, she was asking herself. this recurrence of 
trivial commonplaces, this wearisome repetition of 
formal acts between her and him? And yet for Mary’s 
sake—she smoothed the ribbons, and acknowledged, 
yes, for the present it must be, as indeed it would be 
in the future, and always, always. 

Across introspection suddenly flashed fact, in the 
shape of a frightened child swiftly alive to her need. 

She fell over Salome’s knee. crushing the ribbons 
but just straightened. and sobbing in her ear choked 
utterances, the gist of which to a tuned ear were 
plain enough, since Love was the interpreter of inco- 
herence. 

“Oh, Molly, why didn’t you tell me?” The first and 
last reproof crossed the silence with brief bitterness: 
afterwards she undressed her with prompt fingers, 
and would not remember, to her self-troubling, 
how everything militated against her; that Dr. 
Carew was in London; Mrs. Merridew too; and, for 
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all practical purposes, the maltster himself as far re- 
moved. 

When Willow, the Joecum tenens, arrived, she followed 
his directions deftly and swiftly ; but he was a very 
young, very nervous man, and too unversed in profes- 
sional discretion to have caught the inscrutability 
that comes with years. 

Salome saw at once that the case was serious. 

He asked her a few questions as to the number of 
days that had elapsed since the patient had seen the 
gamekeeper’s children, and the whereabouts of the 
cottage ; and after he had added injunctions as to 
diet, made an abrupt adieu. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Ir Willow was not a man of great skill, he was 
at least a very earnest and conscientious one; and 
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Molly is dying.’”—p. 632. 


though he had been on the tramp all day, and was as 
hungry as a hunter for his seven-o’clock dinner, he 
set off at once for Aller’s Dale. He had been perfectly 
prepared for it, in spite of a reserve hope afloat, 
buoying itself on the alternative of an ulcerated 
throat : it was diphtheria from which Minnie and Jock 
Piper were suffering ; and that such great questions as 
inoculation were then enwheeling it in the medical 
world, did not make him easier in his mind. 

But to Salome he was modestly optimistic ; and by 
virtue of his perseverance and zeal gained her trust. 
He reappeared every other hour, impressed by common 
gossip that Molly Merridew was as the apple of the 
maltster’s eye, and forgot even his own meals in 
anxiety to devote his best powers to the case. 

The pity of it was that his “best” was so far be- 
hind Dr. Carew’s; his painstaking so far ahead of 
his powers. 
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Till Saturday night he persuaded himself he was 
not undertaking more than he was able conscientiously 
to perform ; the working of the problem had laid his 
smooth brow with lines, but the result satisfied him—. 
for a brief hour. On the tail of the hour he stepped 
into the Mill House, pluming himself, like the lion- 
hearted little lamb he was, on the favourable turn the 
affair had taken. 

The nurse was a reliable one; and Miss Verrill 
the most sensible woman he had come across. His 
lips almost curled themselves into a contemplative 
whistle as he crossed the post-office square and rang 
at the bell, flanked by great grey portals and sentinel 
poplars, above which:a crescent moon climbed slowly. 

Salome met him on the threshold. “I think,” she 
said, with a catch in her voice, “that we ought to 
telegraph for my uncle, or Dr. Carew, or—or 
somebody,” she added weakly. 

There were no tears in her eyes, only he could see 
her hands trembling visibly ; and his complacency 
dropped into his boots. 

At the bedside he agreed with her; the routine 
remedies had been applied for the removal of the 
‘false membrane,” but the child’s sufferings as she 
lay choking on her pillows, with eyes pleading her 
need, were becoming terrible to witness. 

Her beautiful hands, so plump and white and soft, 
beat the coverlid feverishly ; save for this, there was 
an oppression of stillness in the room. 

“We must get another opinion,” he said directly. 
‘What about Dr. Whitehead?” 

Salome shook her head. “No, no, he is only sober 
two hours in a day.” 

“Give me someone’s name,” he adjured sharply. as a 
sense of his ignorance of place and people rose like a 
damp cloth clogging his movements. 

“T will fetch one,” she said, inspired by sudden 
resolve. “Is there immediate danger?” 

“ Meanwhile I will telegraph for Mr. Merridew, and 
wait here till you come back.” 

She dropped for a short moment on her knees by 
the bed. Molly’s hand strayed towards her head as it 
lay there, and though the fingers burnt in falling, 
they nerved her to fresh courage. No word passed 
between them; only the eyes of the elder girl ex- 
pressed benediction as she went, and the child’s gaze 
met it with patient desire. 

The moon, a thin sickle, rode high in the deep blue 
when Salome, fleet-footed as a deer, eager as its 
hunter, climbed up the narrow zig-zag way to Scaur 
Fladden. 

To Athol her heart turned as the thirsty land to 
falling rain. 
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Would he fail her in her hour of need; would he 
deem that she, least of all, had right to ask his best of 
him? 

Perhaps she would have hesitated had she known 
what lay in that word “ best.” 

Panting but swift, she pushed higher and higher 
up the lonely way. Below and behind her lay the 
shadow of Frerewell, spotted with far-between lights, 
where mirth tarried late in midnight carousal, or a 
watcher tended his sick. One of those lights meant 
Molly, and how much did not Molly mean? 

The slender spire of the old church on the hill 
pierced the sapphire dome, and the river ran a thread 
of white ; but up here, around her, nothing seemed to 
break the intensity of gloom. 

Once a sheep stumbled clumsily across her path, 
leaping away in uncouth terror to the shade of the 
grey stone boundary. 

How quiet the night; how solemn this great 
stretch of climbing country that lay, as it were, under 
the very curve of heaven, with never a tree or house 
to intercept the nearness ! 

Never till then had she: felt the steep fields 
interminable, the stiles a mockery, the wildness a 
wilderness: to-night they were all this and more. 

Yet she pressed onwards and upwards, though her 
heart was beating like a hammer against her bosom. 

Presently a cloud stole over the luminous arch and 
the moon was hidden. 

“ Oh, God. light!” she prayed. 

The crescent was shining over her again the next 
moment. And only one more field to cross. 

She ran as if her very life depended on gaining the 
other side before the seconds clustered into minutes; 
and so running, passed a group of men turning 
from a solitary inn into the still grandeur of the 
June night, a little lower than the beasts they 
tended. One of them reeled against her with a 
laugh, and the discordant mirth struck with horrid 
clearness on the night. 

She pushed the burly figure aside, and he fell from 
her as if he had been paper: she felt strong to 
accomplish anything. 

The next moment she had passed through the last 
stile that gave on the greensward before Scaur 
Fladden inn. 

One light burnt inside. 

She knocked at the door, holding the heart that 
seemed ready to break against its barriers. 

Athol opened it. She took hold of his hand, 
leaning on it. 

“You will come? Molly is dying.” 


(To be continued.) 
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GIRL-LABOUR IN LONDON. 


BY T. SPARROW, AUTHOR OF “AS ONE OF THE PENNILESS POOR. 


HE title recalls to my mind 
some anonymous verses, 
———— Fr entitled— 

| 






MAIDENHOOD. 


Yearning for the Infinite, 
Craving the Unseen, 

Softly sighing—low replying, 
Existing in a dream. 


Longing for untasted joys, 
Searching the Unknown, 
Sweetly smiling—Time beguil- 
ing, 
Surrounded—yet alone. 





Trembling on the brink of 
Love, 
Feeling for a hand 
To lead her to, and _ safely 
through, 
A vague enchanted Land. 





It is often the rough task of Prose to have to 
dispel the illusions of her tender sister Poetry ; 
and certainly those who know much of the 
girlhood of the working-class will not see any re- 
semblance in their lives to the lines quoted above. 
For they have no girlhood, properly speaking ; 
life has few illusions for them ; accustomed from 
childhood to see those around them work and want, 
they take for granted their lot must be the same. 
Partly, I suppose, from the high price for space 
which necessitates over-crowding, family affairs 
are always shared from the eldest to the youngest. 
No keeping up a brave face before the little ones 
that their tender years may not be clouded by 
haggard care and grief; details are discussed in 
presence of all; the shifts and struggles that 
poverty entails are early made familiar to the 
juveniles ; the parents quarrel with perfect free- 
dom, and drink—if drink they do—and swear—if 
that is their habit—undeterred by the fact that 
the young people are hearing all, seeing all, and 
taking in all for their own future use and 
benefit. 

Thus equipped for the battle of life, up to all 
petty deceits of word and deed, with an eager 
longing to get away from the griping worries of 
home, vain, self-confident, but withal generous 
and amenable to kindly influence, Miss Fifteen 
starts out to earn her own living. 

In so short an article as this I can but briefly 
allude to the three careers, one of which she 
generally adopts—lodging-house slavey, factory 
hand, or City work-girl. 

Of these the first is most usual—at all events, 
foratime. “If Sarah Ann or Rosa Jane can get 
good food for a year or two while she is growing,” 


argues the harassed mother, “she can take to a 
business after.” 

So the girl is persuaded to “go to service,” and 
a kind lady is requisitioned to fit her out decently. 
Then her drudgery begins: up at five or six to 
light the fires, get the breakfasts, make the beds, 
answer the bells, clean several flights of stairs, 
run errands, dust, sweep, wash, and then begin 
again. She must never complain, never cry, never 
look tired or cross. And this for £5 a year, or at 
the most £7! If she begs an evening out, she is 
told not to be giddy ; if she ventures to remon- 
strate, she is threatened with “no character.” 
She must belong body and soul to her mistress, so 
the landlady thinks, and in time the girl thinks 
so too. She soon begins to look jaded, while 
her head gets moidered by the multiplicity of 
messages entrusted to her. I don’t say her em- 
ployers are wilfully unkind—in nine cases out of 
ten, far from it ; but they forget what is fit for a 
growing girl, and constantly cripple her for life 
by harsh treatment, while possessing the “ kindest 
heart in the world.” I have known one such 
slavey, though getting up regularly at 6 am., 
never sit down to a bread-and-butter breakfast 
till 9 a.m., though she carried her mistress up a 
pork chop or bacon, of which the latter partook 
always in bed. I have known the child faint 
from sheer exhaustion, and when brought round 
implore secrecy, or 
else she would be 
sent away as not 
“ strong enough.” 
What she must have 
suffered! Yet she 
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was never ill- 
treated, only 
overworked. 

But their greatest 
suffering is the one 
that claims least sym- 
pathy, for legislation 
cannot ameliorate it, 
and fear of ridicule 
makes them keep it 
to themselves. Most 
slaveys sleep in the 
kitchen alone, and are a prey to the wildest 
terrors. Blackbeetles they can stand, their own 
company they can’t. Shadows from the streets 
make them shiver with fright ; footsteps in the 
silence of the night nearly drive them into 
hysterics ; at home they may have had to face 
starvation and blows, but one room sheltered them 
all, and this nervous fear of nothing was un- 
known. At the most imaginative and morbid 
age they have to face this terrible dread, uncon- 
fessed and jealously guarded, for they would only 
get scorn for their candour. 

I have known many slaveys during my residence 
in London ; not one has complained of her work, 
few have told of their mistresses, but each has 
mentioned, with downeast face and _ hesitating 
tongue, that in the first year of slaveydom this 
was the hardest to endure. 

Some run away, some get sleeping potions from 
chemists ; with some it brings on fits, and some it 
drives to drink. One child slept regularly on the 
landing outside the dvor of a lodger who had 
been kind to her, with only a cape as covering. 
“No bogies will come if [ am near you,” she 
said when discovered; “the kitchen is full of 
them.” 

Their friendlessness is a sad factor; the busi- 
ness girls have clubs and guilds, the slavey has 
none; the visiting lady is not encouraged, it 
might unsettle her at her work; and even a 
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modicum of religion is frowned upon as tending 
to laziness. 

But it is hard to quench the energies of girls in 
their teens ; debar them from legitimate interests, 
and they take up those which are not above 
suspicion. Debar them from outward concerns, 
they concentrate their faculties on inward, watch 
and pry on the lodgers, imagine there are mysteries 
and waste ingenuity in fathoming them, examine 
their pockets, scrutinise the letters, and are proud 
of their sharpness in dis overing what never 
exists. Inveigh against the inherent vice of their 
class, and you show your superficiality at once. 
It is not the vice of the employees, but the folly 
and ignorance of their employer. 

A journalist tells how she was at a house where 
the slavey was attached in a special manner to 
her. This lady marvelled much at the mystery 
with which her naturally numerous letters were 
delivered. The child would keep them in her 
pocket till they met alone on the stairs, or bring 
them in concealed under her far from clean apron, 
and hand them with an encoursging nod and 
smile. 

When asked the reason of hur conduct, she 
said— 

“T thought, miss, you would not like the others 
to know you had so many sweethearts ! ” 

Her disappointment was keen when it was 
explained that the male caligraphy (which she 
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had been cute to recognise) represented nothing 
more exhilarating than notes from editors and 
their tribe. 

The same lady on another occasion was going 
out to dinner. Having an important message to 
send on her way, she took the slavey with her. 
Their first call was at a hair-dresser’s, and Polly’s 
cheeks grew pink with excitement and delight as 
she saw the mirrors, and red velvet, and dainty 
toilet arrangements. Amused at her pleasure, 
the lady proposed to take Polly to a restaurant 
aud give her whatever she liked while she was 
writing her business letter. Polly modestly chose 
aglass of milk and a bun, but she could hardly 
eat as her eyes feasted on the novel glitter and 
glare. When parting, Polly flung her arms round 
the surprised donor. 

“Oh, miss,” she exclaimed, “I have never 
known what it was to be happy before.” 

Poor little fifteen! How many can say that 
happiness consists in a visit to a hair-dresser and 
a glass of milk at a restaurant ! 

A factory girl is a very different sort of young 
person. Lawless and rough, she revels in in- 
dependence, rivals her friends in the fluffiness 
of her fringe, makes from 2s. 6d. to 10s. a week 
at a feather factory, button factory, match factory, 
ginger-beer factory, or boot and shoe factory. 

The mode of management is very much the 
same at all these places—work from 8 a.m. to 6 
or 7 p.m., an hour for dinner, and sometimes half 
an hour for tea. As soon as a girl has passed the 
Fourth Standard she is eligible ; there is no writ- 
ten agreement, and a week’s notice can never 
be exacted. At the caprice of the employer, or 
according to the run of his business, she is in or 
out of work. The faces change constantly; she 
never knows who her companion may be. 

The drill system is general. If she offends she 
is made to stand idle an hour, a day, or may be 
sent home for a week. When paid by piece-work 
this penalty is heavy. In some factories fainting 
and hysterics are punished by an enforced holiday. 
There is often a forewoman in charge, sometimes 
one for each department ; but managers are not 
very loud in their praise. The girls generally 
accuse her of favouritism, and lead her a miser- 
able life. 

There is nearly always a doctor on the premises, 
as some of these industries are dangerous, and 
accidents not seldom occur. He, however, seems 
to think that it is not his place to rouse the 
authorities as to the utter absence of modern 
sanitary arrangements. So many of these fac- 
tories are old-fashioned, tumble-down buildings, 
the wood rotten, the depression in the worn-out 
pavement filled up with evil-smelling rubbish, 
water drips in the corridors and remains in 
stagnant pools, cracks in the bulging walls let in 
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draughts; while if the business is one that re- 
quires furnaces, the sweat drops off the girls’ 
faces as they bend over their work in their 
thin cotton blouses, then cool themselves in the 
draught when occasion offers. 

What chance have they ever of becoming the 
well-developed, well-fed mothers of the mainstay 
of England ? 

Girl labour is the cheapest in the labour market 
now, and is such a drug that employers are almost 
driven into making use of it. 

Yet this class contains more germs of hope than 
that of a higher grade. People are fond of saying 
the poor do not feel their lot ; they are numbed, 
and their senses deadened. That does not seem 
to be the case with factory girls. They are wild 
and savage and untamed ; they fight for freedom, 
and hold out for what they call their rights. They 
mean to get some fun out of life, and they get it. 

When work is over, they roam about the streets 
with a boy-lover, if they have one ; if not, linked 
with a gir!-chum. They pass saucy remarks on 
passers-by, indulge in horse-play with comrades in 
side-alleys, frequent penny, gaffs, and otherwise give 
vent to the natural effervescence of youth ; but in 
centres where homes and clubs have been started 








**She knows all the ins and outs of pawn-shop 
regulations "—p. 636. 


for them—encouraging reports are given of the 
heartiness with which they have met the efforts of 
judicious philanthropists. 

The City work-girl has a trade, and looks with 
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supreme contempt on the two other sources of 
income I have mentioned, though it is often her 
sisters who earn their living in that way. She 
must serve an apprenticeship, and then her wages 
begin where theirs leave off. She can command 
from 10s. to 18s., but on that money must manage 
to dress well, which her less ambitious sisters 
need not. With this necessity of keeping up an 
‘appearance, and the painful tendency “times” 
have of being slack, there is not much margin for 
a diet of anything but bread-and-butter and tea, 
and she knows all the ins and outs of pawn-shop 
regulations. She is much more reserved than her 
despised factory friends, and will hold her head 
high through poverty, hardship, and starvation. 
She is inclined to look upon all the world as her 
foe, to resent overtures from superiors, and to 
think lies allowable if they help to a discreet 
disguise of facts. 

The number of employments open are innumer- 
able ; few know what a large proportion of them 
are injurious to health. That point struck me 
most when I commenced inquiries. 

Blood-poisoning “polishes off” (to use their 
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own expression) a fair percentage of those who en- 
gage in that monogram-painting which embraces 
a variety of colours. The crystallised glass-maker 
invariably suffers from her eyes ; those employed 
at a harness-maker’s endure agonies from indiges- 
tion caused by the smell ; so do those working at 
incandescent works and the manufacture of cigars, 
Any trade connected with lead, arsenic, some cloth 
dyes, painted toys, means, to a growing girl, the 
absorption of matter noxious to her constitution, 
and must end sooner or later in shattered health. 

Her hours are the same as other “ hands,’ ” from 
8am.to6or7p.m. Fines are her bugbear : fines 
for absence, for lateness, for breach of rules ; yet 
she retains her position at whatever cost, and a 
difficulty in maintaining discipline is seldom a 
complaint urged against her. 

Of necessity many live far from their work, and 
it is no uncommon thing to meet muff-liners who 
come daily from Walthamstow to Cheapside, or 
girls that work at perfumery in the City who 
reside at Wood Green. 

Still, to the majority of working girls, Life is 
only another word for Labour. 
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ARROWS. 


NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 





DRIVEN BY EVERY WIND. 
AST winter we had some terrible shipwrecks. 
The account of two of them was especially 
Aa heartrending. The steering gear of the 
vessels was carried away, and they were driven about 
as helpless as logs. There were hundreds of passen- 
gers on board one of them, but fortunately they were 
nearly all rescued. What an apt picture, we thought 
when reading the accounts, of many whom we have 
known to begin life with splendid hopes and 
prospects, but who have made shipwreck of them- 


selves through unbelief or ungoverned habits, or 


because in the storms of life they did not go to Him 
who can say “ Peace, be still,” and produce in the 
waves a great calm. 


ABOUT ERASMUS. 


The prescription of Erasmus for the theological 
troubles of his day was : “ Opinions as free as pos- 
sible : definitions as few as possible.” None saw 
more clearly than he “how very dangerous it is to 
define subjects above human comprehension.” The 
eloquent preface to his translation of the New Testa- 
ment shows us the spirit in which he worked. “I 
wish,” he said, “ that the weakest woman should 
read the Gospels, should read the Epistles of Paul. 
I long that the husbandman should sing portions of 
them to himself as he follows the plough, that the 
weaver should hum them to the tune of his shuttle, 
that the traveller should beguile with their stories 
the tediousness of his journey.” 








“ HELPLESS.” 


“WHAT IS THE USE OF A CHILD?” 

When Franklin made his discovery of the identity 
of lightning and electricity, people asked, “ Of what 
use isit?” The philosopher’s retort was : “ What is 
the use of a child? It may become aman!” The 
reply of Franklin may have been suggested by the 
answer of Another. The disciples came to Jesus and 
asked Him, Who is greatest in the Kingdom of 
Heaven? The Master called a little child, sat him 
in the midst as an object lesson of humility, and 
told them that so far from being great in the King- 
dom of Heaven. they would not enter it at all unless 
they were converted and became like little children. 
One great use of children is to soften our hearts and 
call us back by their purity and simplicity from the 
land of sin and worldliness into which we have been 
wandering ever since our own childhood. And when 
a loved child leaves this world, he does not cease to 
be of use to us. Then it may be he converts or 
turns our hearts to that purer and brighter world 
into which he has gone. 


PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE. 

We are told that in idiot asylums the capacity of 
new-comers is tested by setting them to empty a 
cistern into which water is always running from an 
open tap. The hopeless cases keep baling away, 
but if anyone shows sufficient intelligence to stop 
the water at the tap, they have great hopes of him. 
Tried by this test, a great many of those who fancy 
they are doing good would be found wanting. They 
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act from impulse, and do not give enough thought 
and study to social problems. With them, cure is 
everything and prevention nothing. What is this 
but baling out a cistern without stopping the flow 
of water into it ? 


BENEVOLENT IN SMALL THINGS. 

It is said that Rubens, by a single stroke of his 
brush, could convert a laughing into a crying child. 
In life, pleasure and pain are given quite as easily. 
What good is sometimes done by a single kind 
word ! 

“*Speak gently! ’tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well ; 
The good, the joy that it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell.” 


DRESSING FOR DEATH. 

We are told that the Japanese sailors, before en- 
gaging in battle with the Chinese, dressed themselves 
spick and span that they might “ die like gentlemen.” 
At our death how shall we be clothed? If only in 
our own righteousness, instead of being spick and 
span, we shall be in the filthy rags of wretched- 
If, however, we put on the beautiful robe of 
Christ's righteousness, we shall die as becomes good 
Christians, with a hope full of immortality and the 
chivalrous courage of good soldiers. 


ness. 


ONE BETTER. 

Those who have a low ideal, and are too easily 
satisfied with Christian work or their own improve- 
ment, may be reminded of the reply which Nelson 
gave after the battle of the Nile to one of his officers. 
The officer had given as a reason for not pursuing 
another of the defeated enemy’s ships that they had 
already captured nineteen of the French fleet, and 
had done remarkably well. “Sir,” said Nelson, “ if 
we had captured thirty and allowed one to escape 
when we might have. taken her, I should not call it 
well done.” 


ENCOURAGING FIGURES. 


In his lately published book “The Use of Life,” 
Sir John Lubbock tells us that since 1887 the num- 
ber of persons in prison has decreased nearly a 
third. In juvenile crime the decrease is even more 
satisfactory. In 1856 the number of young persons 
committed was 14,000; last year, in spite of the 
enormous increase of the population, the number was 
only 5,100. The yearly average of persons sentenced 
to penal servitude in the five years ending in 1864 
was 2,800, and that number has steadily fallen, being 
for last year only 729, or but one quarter, notwith- 
standing the increase of population. In fact, eight of 
our convict prisons have become unnecessary, and 
have been applied to other purposes. Surely much 


of this happy state of things is owing to the unsel- 
fish, and in many cases enlightened, zeal of Christian 
workers. 
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BE PATIENT WITH IMPATIENCE. 
Some people find it difficult to co-operate with others, 





even in Christian work, because of their manner or 
temper; but if our fellow-workers mean well and 
are good at bottom, let us overlook those things, 
In most cases, if we knew what they were feeling, 
we would be sorry for, and not angry with, people 
who are cross. “If we know that anyone is ill, 
how considerate we become. Nothing is grudged. 
Everything is done that can be thought of. They 
are spared all possible annoyance or irritation. But 
why then only ?. How much better it would be if 
we were always as kind and considerate.” 


RATHER SUPERFLUOUS. 

St. Bernard used to pray for “some affliction,” 
This is a prayer which is more often prescribed for 
another than kept for personal use, and there are 
few who have to make crosses for themselves. Our 
duty is to take up and carry cheerfully the crosses 
which are laid upon us. 


TWO FINE SENTENCES 
that should be read, marked, learned, and _in- 


wardly digested by all who desire to be good and to 
do good are Plato's saying, “ Honour the soul, for 
sach man’s soul changes, according to the nature of 
his deeds, for better or worse” ; and another from the 
“Tmitatio Christi” : ‘Oh, how well is he who now 
laboureth to be such an one in his life as he wisheth 
to be found at the hour of death!” 


UNSEEN, BUT NEAR. 

In his “ Diplomatic Reminiscences,” Lord Augustus 
Loftus tells us that when appointed an ambassador, 
he was summoned to kiss the Queen’s hand. “On 
retiring from the royal presence, Lord Malmesbury 
observed to me that I had not made my bow to thie 
Prince Consort. ‘I never saw his Royal Highness, 
‘Ah!’ said Lord Malmesbury, ‘thus it 


0 


I replied. 
is; the Prince is always there, but is never seen. 
This illustrates in a small degree the way the King 
of Kings may comfort, guide, and strengthen a 
believer though His presence is not seen. 


SHARON. 


was 


A REFLECTION OF THE ROSE OF 

The famous American writer, Emerson, 
walking in a rather neglected garden, which, -how- 
ever, contained one particularly beautiful rose. 
Emerson looked at it admiringly, and then, as if by 
a sudden impulse, lifted his hat gently, and said, 
with a low bow, “I take off my hat to it.” It is 
good to cultivate a taste for beauty of all kinds, but 
especially for ‘‘ whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report.” 
When a Christian worker in some place where all 
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things are unfavourable to the growth of goodness 
finds a lovely rose, a reflection of the Rose of Sharon, 
how delightful it is! One such makes up for all 
the trouble that has been taken with the briars, 
thorns, and noxious weeds. 


THREE UNIVERSAL TALENTS. 

The late Robert Louis Stevenson had a happy way 
of applying religion to life and showing how it 
should work out in practice. Talking one day to 
the children at a school in Samoa about the parable 
of the Talents, he told them 
that there were three they 
all possessed : — Tongues, 
that they must use to be 
cheerful and make those 
happy who were round 
them. Faces, that they 
must keep as bright as a 
new shilling, so that they 
might shine like lamps in 
their homes. ands, that 
they must keep employed 
in useful work cheerfully 
done ; and if they spent 
their lives in doing these 
things for the good of 
others, they might be told 
at last: “Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto one of the 
least of these, ye did it 
unto Me.” 


NO OUT-OF-WORKS. 

It is very sad to see in 
the streets of every large 
town numbers of strong 
men out of work; but it 
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is a happy thing that any- 
one who is willing to work 
for Christ can have steady 
employment. In the streets of the New Jerusalem 
there will be no out-of-works, for God’s servants 
shall serve Him and not be kept waiting for an 
opportunity, 
GOING HOME. 

“How is your husband to-day?” we asked a poor 
woman, and the reply given was, “ He is very bad 
indeed, but he will soon be better, for he is going 
home.” This simple faith of many poor people is 
very touching. They speak quite naturally of 
“going home” when they mean going to one of the 
mansions which Jesus promised to prepare for those 
who love God, and they know that there they will 
be far better. 


POPULARITY NOT HIS AIM. 


A crowd at a New York railway station became 
very angry with a gatekeeper because he refused to 
open the gates a little before the usual time. A 
man said to him: 


“ 


I guess just now you are making 


NO SIGN-POST 
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yourself one of the most unpopular men in this 
city.” The man replied : “I don’t aim at being popu- 
lar except with the inspector.” Christian workers 
should remember that God is their Inspector, for His 
eyes are always upon them, and that it is Him and 
not their neighbours that they are bound to please. 
We must beware of lessening our influence for good 
by being disagreeable in unimportant, trifling matters. 
It is well to please men when we can at the same 
time please God, but where there is a conflict we are 
to remember that we are not our own, and that our 
first duty is to please Him 
Whose we are and Whom 
we ought to serve. 


LOOKING UNTO JESUS. 

Almost everyone hopes 
and intends to turn to God 
in times of trouble and 
sickness and at the hour 
of death; but if he put 
off till then, the chances 
are that he will not be 
able to do so. Death-bed 
repentances must be rare, 
for the struggle with 
disease and the last 
enemy are more than 
enough to occupy all a 
man’s failing powers. How 
different it is when an 
old, experienced Christian 
lies down upon a sick-bed! 
Naturally and instinctively 
he looks to the hills whence 
cometh his help. He has 
travelled the road of prayer 
when young, healthy, pro- 
sperous, and full of life, 
and now when old, sick, 


REQUIRED. 


and in trouble, or near to 
death, he requires no sign-post to point the way. 


NOT ALONE. 

A child of three years was left for some nours one 
evening by her mother, a friend of ours, “ You won’t 
fret or be frightened, darling, will you? for I cannot 
help leaving you alone,” said her mother. “But I 
won't be alone, mother,” replied the child; “T'll ask 
Jesus to come and speak to me.” The first words of 
the little girl to her mother on her return were, “Oh, 
I have been so happy! The Lord Jesus came and 
took care of me, and I was not alone at all.” 


“ MISERRIMUS.” 

This is the epitaph on a gravestone in Worcester 
Cathedral over one whose life either to himself or to 
his friends—if he had any—seemed most miserable. 
We wonder if it were sin, and if so whether his own 
or the sins of others, that brought his life to such an 
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epitaph. By his own confession it was sin that 
made the life of a young military officer so miserable 
that he lately committed suicide near Cork. Just 
before doing so he wrote the following “ miserrimus ” : 
“T am worn out with vice. Manhood and honour 
are gone, and I am in a fathomless hell without a 
ray of hope.” 
WE NEED NOT DIE ALONE. 

The eldest son of the Princess Alice, called by the 
family “ Frittie,” died when two and a half years 
old by a fall from a window. Nearly a year after- 
wards his little brother said to the Princess: “ When 
I die, you must die too, and all the others. Why 
can’t we all die together? I don’t like to die alone, 
like Frittie.” This dislike of dying alone is almost 
universal ; but none of us need do so. When we 
have to walk through the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, the Good Shepherd will be there, and we 
have only to realise His presence. 
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“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 
List of contributions received from March 27th, 


1895, up to and including April 25th, 1895, 
Subscriptions received after this date will be ac. 
knowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: A Swansea Mother, 
5s. ; A Glasgow Mother (60th donation), Is. ; J. J. E., Govan 
(89th donation), 5s. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: A Reader of THE QuivER, 
10s.; Two Friends, 5s.; A Swansea Mother, ds. ; and the 
following amounts, sent direct :—Otto, £1; Enid, 5s.; Mrs, 
Scott, 10s. 

For The School Board Children’s Free Dinner Fund: 
A Reader of THE QUIVER, 10s. ; Eliza, 5s. 


*,* The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 
Amounts of 5s, and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired. 
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“THE QUIVER” 
THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


(QUESTIONS BASED ON 
QUESTIONS. 

85. From what circumstance do we learn that a con- 
siderable time elapsed after our Lord’s resurrection 
before He met the Apostles in Galilee ? 

86. In what way did Jesus make Himself known to 
the Apostles by the Sea of Galilee? 

87. What notable event took place at this meeting 
of Jesus and His Apostles ? 

88. Under what heads did our Lord classify all the 
Books of the Old Testament ? 

89. What parting direction did our Lord give to 
His Apostles at His ascension concerning their 
future ? 

90. In what way may the different accounts as to 
the place of our Lord's ascension be reconciled ? 

91. What lesson should we learn from a considera- 
tion of the sufferings and death of Jesus Christ? 

92. What rule has been givenus by our Lord as to 
the right way of interpreting the teaching of the Ten 
Commandments? 

93. What duty is implied by the prohibition of 
labour on the Sabbath ? 

94. What duty is set forth in the Sixth Command- 
iment? 

95. What was the object of the Children of Israel in 
making a golden calf at Sinai? 

96. What is specially to be noted in the prayer 
which Moses offered up for the people of Israel when 
they had sinned in making the golden calf? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 560. 
73. On the charge of blasphemy. (St. Mark xiv. 


64.) 
74. The charge of treason—perverting the nation by 
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forbidding to pay tribute to Cesar and saying that 
He Himself was King. (St. Luke xxiii. 2.) 

75. Pilate speaks of Jesus as a “just man,” and 
washes his hands in proof of his innocence. (St, 
Matt. xxvii. 24.) 

76. We read in the Book of Deuteronomy that, 
when a murder had been committed, the elders of 
the city nearest to the slain person had to wash 
their hands before the priests in token of their 
innocence. (Deut. xxi. 1—10.) 

77. He wanted to be popular with the Jews, and 
also was afraid of being condemned by the Roman 
Emperor. (St. Mark xv. 15; St. John xix. 12.) 

78. Alexander and Rufus, most probably the same 
persons as those mentioned afterwards as among the 
early converts to Christianity. (St. Mark xv. 21; 
Acts xix. 33; Rom. xvi. 13.) 

79. By being crucified between two thieves. (St. 
Mark xv. 27, 28; Is. liii. 12.) 

80. The body was wrapped in a clean linen cloth 
with a mixture of myrrh and aloes. (St. Mark xv. 
46; St. John xix. 39, 40.) 

81. The women took with them spices wherewith 
to complete the process of embalming. (St. Mark 
xvi. 1; St. Matt. xxvi. 32.) 

82. The Angel at the Tomb bade the women tell 
the disciples and Peter that Christ was risen—St. 
Peter's name being doubtless mentioned that he 
might feel he was forgiven. (St. Mark xvi. 7.) 

83. The disciples were chiefly disappointed that by 
the death of Jesus their hope of the Restoration of 
the Kingdom to Israel was gone. (St. Luke xxiv. 21.) 

84. By the name of “Jesus of Nazareth.” (St. 
Matt. xxvi. 71; St. Mark xiv. 67 and xvi. 6; St. 
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Luke xxiv. 19; St. John xviii. 7 and xix. 19.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
W.F ever a man on this earth deserved his geod for- 
tune, it was Randall L’Estrange. 

At least, that what all his brother 
officers and friends declared; and as there is gener- 
ally none so uncompromisingly truthful as a friend, 
we may be sure that such was the case. 

Randall L’Estrange was a good-looking, easy-going 
“gunner” subaltern, quartered in one of the forts 
which defend so grimly the two harbours of the 
island of Malta. 

He was an excellent polo player, and could sing a 
very good song after mess; and to complete every- 
thing, had just come into a tolerably large for- 
tune, and been accepted by the prettiest girl of the 
season. 

He was one of the few exceptions to the rule that 
gunner officers are “ poor, proud, and Puritanical.” 
And being so, there is only this to add, that he was 
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CHANGEABLE. 


WEIGALL. 





“*T don’t think I am acting squarely by Randall.’”—p. 644. 


adored by his comrades, and popular even with the 
most fidgety colonel, that the Districts of Malta have 
ever bowed down to. 

He had wooed and won Sybelle Hawkins in a 
brief two months’ acquaintance, which had begun 
with a successful gymkhana, in which he had carried 
off a gold bangle from a dozen successful rivals, and 
laid it at her feet, and had ended with a moonlight 
picnic, where they sat on the rocks together, while 
her chaperon dozed discreetly. 

There is something about a moonlight picnic, when 
there is little or no moon, which is conducive to love- 
making, and Randall was accepted without any delay, 
and went home in a fever of delight. 

Sybelle Hawkins had come out to Malta for the 
season with her aunt. Lady Lamont, the widow of an 
impoverished baronet. 

Unkind critics—and there are many in Malta— 
declared that her colouring was artificial, and that 
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she must have seen at least seven London seasons, and 
have come to Valetta as a forlorn hope. 

She had come out with no introductions, save her 
looks and her aunt’s apparently full purse. 

But, fortunately, there are only two virtues neces- 
sary in Malta to success, and those are beauty and riches, 

Sybelle Hawkins was a tall graceful girl, with an 
exquisite rose-leaf complexion and rich yellow hair, 
which she wore coiled up in a thick knot at the back 
of her head, and curling round her forehead in dainty 
disorder. 

Her eyes were of that corn-flower blue which, if it is 
cold in colouring, is always enhanced by a fringe of 
black lashes—in her case curling upwards at the tips. 

She generally wore gowns with a tone of blue in 
them ; and as they were always made to perfection, 
they set off her beauty with a becomingness which 
many a less well-favoured girl envied bitterly. 

Randall L’Estrange had been in love with her, 
along with half a dozen other men; but when they 
saw that he was really the favoured one, they retired 
from the field with more or less grace, and left him 
to win. 

And as for Miss Hawkins herself, she had had such 
a vast experience of the “tender passion,” that this 
fresh devotion of the earnest-faced, single-hearted 
boy woke a new chord in her nature, that had its 
birth at first in curiosity, and lastly in respect. 

“T am going to ask you what you will think a 
very odd thing,” she said, as they parted under the 
stars that May night. “ Do not write home to your 
people about our engagement just yet. Let us have 
it all to ourselves for the present. I have very 
few belongings of my own to consult. But even 
to those few, I shall not write, but wait till I return 
to England, to tell them with my own lips the story 
of our engagement.” 

Randall hesitated for a moment. 

He thought of his father and mother in their quiet 
country home. and of sweet Mary Warden at the 
Vicarage, who would think it so strange if he did not 
write at once to tell them of his happiness. 

But Sybelle’s tremulous red lips were so beseeching, 
and her blue eyes so misty through their tears, that 
he could not resist them, and yielded. 

“So be it, darling,” he whispered. “Sweetheart, 
good-night ; and thank God for your love!” 

He spoke half under his breath, his frank brown 
eyes full of grave wonder and admiration. 

For he was endowed with such a low opinion of 
his own charms, that it struck him as nothing short 
of marvellous that a woman so beautiful could 
return his love. 

Sybelle whitened a little, and drew her breath 
quickly. His words recalled many memories—none 
of them pleasant ones—to her shallow mind. 

“ Aunt Laura,” she said suddenly, when they had 
returned to their hotel that night, and Lady Lamont 
was eating sandwiches and drinking fresh lemonade 
before she went to bed, “I don’t think that I am 
acting squarely by Randall; he is far, far too good 
for me. Besides this, I feel what a heartless, worldly 
creature I am for him to offer me his young fresh life 
and love!” 
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Lady Lamont looked sharply up at her. 

The ham sandwiches were very Maltese and very 
salt, and life in general was going rather askew with 
her that night, for the rocks had been damp, and her 
rheumatism had supervened. 

Sybelle was moving about the room like a restless 
ghost in her pale-blue gown, with her mist of yellow 
hair falling about her shoulders. 

And yet in the bright lamplight her aunt could 
not help noticing how pale and distrait she was, and 
how many lines there were about her white temples. 

“ Don’t be a fool!” she said tartly. “He adores you, 
and that is quite enough. Besides, you have had so 
many chances, which have somehow all failed, and 
none of them as good as this. You will make him a 
very good wife, I am sure—a much better one than 
you would have made the other young idiot, after all 
his money had gone. A shabby thing it was, I think, 
to hold you to your engagement, when he had about 
as much money left as would comfortably provide you 
with gowns fora year. Good gracious! These people 
get worse and worse! They have actually put no ice 
in the lemonade. Well, my dear, the sooner we get 
home now, the better. You’ve done your business ; 
and I am longing for London again. Young 
L’Estrange can take his leave soon, and come to us in 
Green Street till the wedding.” 

Sybelle said nothing. 

She went over to the window, and leaning her 
arms upon the sill, looked out into the busy square 
outside. 

Up and down rattled the carrozze and the mule- 
carts with their jangling balls. 

The goats were pattering up and down under the 
stairs to be milked from door to door, as thirsty folk 
required them. 

For most part of the year the town of Valetta 
seems to have no sleep, save what it takes in snatches 
and siestas. And somehow the restlessness of the place 
seemed to chime in with Sybelle’s dissatisfied mood. 

“T wish that I were as good and simple-hearted as 
Randall!” she sighed, when her aunt had fidgeted 
herself to bed, and had turned the lamps low, and 
told her niece not to sit up late. 

She went over and over their brief courtship, and 
the triumph she had felt in winning Randall from a 
score of eager mothers with marriageable daughters. 

It had been so easy to do, for the girl had been 
trained in the artificial world of London. 

Just a few looks and a few sighs, and the rich 
subaltern had been landed like a large salmon. 

And yet she did not feel perfectly happy. 

For his honest belief in her goodness had roused 
the soul in her into life; and for a moment her 
better nature had the upper hand. 

‘“‘T will write to him. I will tell him everything,” 
she said, moving hurriedly towards the writing-table. 

But as she did so, the faint lamplight flashed on 
the diamond ring that Randall had put on her finger 
that evening, and she paused. 

The diamonds were very lovely, and the centre of 
the ring was an exquisite emerald, that shone greem 
as the turf that girds the white shores of Malta, after 
the rains. 














She could not give up her ring ! 

For if he could give her so fair a betrothal ring, 
what might he not give her afterwards in the shape 
of diamonds ? 

“A woman would sell her very soul for jewels, I 
believe!” she said bitterly, lighting her bedroom 
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It was late, still night, and the Maltese lay asleep 
under the stars, their brown figures outlined statu- 
esquely against the white of the steps and the wall. 

At his cry a man came out of the shadow, and 
faltered towards him on bare feet. 

“Here, signor,” he said, leaning forwards, and 


“It was she who had summoned her father to his aid.”—p. 647. 


candle, and turning away ; ‘“‘and besides, I hate being 
poor. I am tired of it. Money is the only thing to 
live for in this world !” 

And with this high and exalted tribute to the 
lofty nature of her sex, she went to bed. 


CHAPTER II. 
“HerE! dghaisa-o! dghaisa-o!” called L’Estrange 
impatiently, as he reached the quay-side, and found 
no eager boatman waiting to pull him across. 


beginning to unmoor his long green boat. “I take 
you across to-night ?” 

“Where’s Charlie?” said L’Estrange suspiciously, 
looking round for the bright-faced, cheerful little 
boatman so well known on the Grand Harbour. 

“Charlie not here to-night. Get in, signor. He 
gone home to his wife at Hamrun.” 

And L’Estrange, wrapping his coat more closely 
round him, and turning up the collar, stepped into 
the boat, and they pushed off. It was absolutely calm 
upon the water, and the tiny ripples of waves rolled 
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up round the prow, and splashed dreamily in a 
shimmer of phosphorescence. 

There was no sound in the still air, where the 
motionless shrouds and masts of the shipping farther 
up the harbour hung etched against the blue. 

From Fort Ricasoli, the ring of the sentry’s heavy 
boots upon the paved court came with dull reiteration, 
and the roll of the carriages in Valetta, as they 
rattled under the drawbridges, made a distant back- 
ground for the intense stillness. 

L’Estrange lay back on the cushion, with his arms 
folded, thinking of Sybelle, and of the words that had 
bound them together that night. His eyes were fixed 
upon the dreamy mist of moving water, star-spangled 
on the horizon, and he did not observe that the 
rhythmical swish of the oars had ceased, and that 
they hung motionless in mid-stream. 

But what did rouse him at last was the touch of a 
heavy hand upon his shoulder, and the grip of another 
hand upon his throat. 

The little brown boatman had crept like a snake to 
where he sat, and his face, distorted in the dim light 
with passions innumerable, glared down at him so 
close that he could feel the hot breath upon his 
cheek. 

He tried to fling away the restraining hands or to 
call for help ; but the man had caught him at a dis- 
advantage, and he was powerless. 

“You remember me, signor?--I Giovanni Grech. 
You give me too little fare last time. You give me 
big one this time—you give me one, two pounds-—all 
your money.” 

L’Estrange could not speak, but by his gestures and 
his violent efforts to free himself from his position, 
the Maltese had not much difficulty in learning that 
he utterly declined to be blackmailed. 

Behind them, on the floor of the dghaisa, lay the 
heavy end of a broken oar, and Giovanni, catching it 
up, struck the young man with all his force behind 
the ear, and L’Estrange dropped like a log in a sicken- 
ing heap at his feet. 

Jn another moment the Maltese was on his knees, 
rifling every pocket, with the horrible eagerness of a 
wild beast yloating over its prey. 

There were four or five pounds in gold, which he 
took, and a few shillings in silver, which he left; 
besides some papers and a photograph of Miss 
Hawkins, which bore no value to anyone but their 
owner. 

The robbery did not take long to complete, and in 
another instant Giovanni was rowing with quick 
long-drawn jerks out to the mouth of the harbour 
and the wide desolate sea. 

There, where the moon was just rising, with a 
track of silver in the west, he flung L’Estrange over- 
board with a heavy splash, and pulled back again. 

The young officer, revived for a moment by the cold 
shiver of water about him, made a feeble stroke as he 
rose to the surface again. But he was too far gone to 


be able to swim, and to the relief of his clouded senses, 
he caught hold of a floating spar that was eddying 
out to sea, and clung to it with the grimness of death. 
There were many faces floating to him out of the 
But strangely enough, the face 


darkness of the past. 
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that shone clearest of all upon his clouded brain was 
the pure sweet face of Mary Warden, the rector’s 
daughter at home whose hand had been the last he 
had clasped before he left England. 

A fishing-boat. brown-rigged, and with every sail 
set, was leaving the harbour as Giovanni rowed back 
again to his old place upon the quay. 

He felt a little anxious as to whether they might 
eome upon the body of L’Estrange not far from where 
he had thrown him; but he comforted himself with 
the reflection that he was probably dead by this time, 
and as the boat was on its way to Sicily, the owners 
of it would not trouble themselves with drowned men 
just then. 

He settled himself into his brown cloak upon the 
dirty steps, and felt the hard gold of the coins with 
all a miser’s glee. These five pounds represented 
weeks of luxury to a man who could live on three- 
pence a day. It meant a new coat of paint for the 
José Maria, and a new scarf for his wife to wear 
on feast days; but he never seemed to reflect that it 
meant also the price of his own soul. 

The fishing-boat, slipping out with the rising wind, 
dipped and rose with every eddy. 

Someone was singing on board : a woman’s voice, in 
a musical minor cadence that throbbed and rang upon 
the stillness, and made the harsh guttural of the 
Maltese words seem almost attractive. 


‘*The stars are low ; good Saviour, keep 
Us in this night-time, wandering sheep, 
On the pathless sea and the trackless deep, 
While the world around us is wrapped in sleep 
‘* Fishers, like Thee, good Lord, we are, 
From the dawn of the day to the first bright star ; 
Though we may wander from Thee afar, 
Bring us once more to the harbour bar. 
‘*So shall we be, ever to Thee 
Blessing and praising eternally.” 


Giovanni raised his head with a dull stare as the 
voice trailed off into silence. Then, with a cruel 
smile, he clutched his money and fell asleep. 


CHAPTER III. 
WHEN L'Estrange struggled painfully back to awak- 
ening, after long unconsciousness, he found himself 
lying on a heap of rough sacks on the deck of a sail- 
ing-boat. 

He had a faint recollection of the cold cruel sea 
and the dark keel of the vessel looming above him. 

He knew that he had shrieked out in his despair, 
and he remembered a woman's shrill cry, and nothing 
more. 

Surely there was a woman bending over him now, 
and he tried to raise his aching heavy head, the 
better to discover his whereabouts. It was broad day- 
light, but the pitiless sun had been shielded carefully 
from him by the rough awning of sail-cloth that was 
spread over his couch. 

He was far too ill to do anything but moan 
piteously for water, which he drank greedily before 
he relapsed once again into total unconsciousness. 

But the last thing on which his eyes rested was the 
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figure of a Maltese girl, slim and brown, with all the 
wistful beauty that the race sometimes possesses in 
extreme youth. 

Her brown soft eyes were full of tears as she held 
the cup to his parched lips; and they fell one by one 
upon his heavy hand as he sank back again upon the 
pillow. 

For Carmela Balbi was very tender-hearted, and it 
was she who, leaning over the side of the vessel, had 
first discovered L’Estrange clinging to his spar, and 
had summoned her father to his aid. She had now 
given him the blanket out of the dingy cupboard that 
served her for a bedroom, and she had despoiled her 
father and brothers of their softest sacks to make him 
easier. 

Even the china cup which she held to his lips was 
the only one on board; for the tin drinking-mugs 
were good enough for them. She knelt looking down 
at him with folded hands and parted lips. She knew 
his face so well, for her home was at the top of the 
Nix Mangiare Steps, and she saw him pass backwards 
and forwards every day to and from the fort. 

If she had allowed a little tender interest to creep 
into her heart for the handsome gentleman who 
always spoke so kindly, even to the mumbling 
beggars on the steps, was it much to be wondered at? 

In comparison with the men who surrounded her in 
every-day life, he was an archangel ; and as such, to 
have him helpless in her hands was too much 
happiness. 

Her father and her two brothers came and peered 
at him every now and then as he lay there. But they 
were far too busy calculating as to the amount they 
might possibly receive at Syracuse for their casks of 
pickled fish and the cargo of salt that they carried 
from the salt-pans on the Sliema rocks. 

They were returning in a short time, with a more 
valuable cargo; but meanwhile, Carmela was to 
accompany them, and visit her relations at Syracuse; 
for her mother had had the proud privilege of being 
a Sicilian by birth. 

The mixture of the two races had added a touch of 
greater softness to the lines of her cheek and of her 
full red lips. 

And her eyes, dark as a starless night upon the sea, 
had latent suggestions of fire in them, which might 
rouse her, perhaps, into heroism on occasion. 

When they had picked up the unconscious young 
officer, still clinging to his spar with all the tenacity 
of a drowning man, her father—who, strange to relate, 
was a thoroughly honest Maltese—suggested that 
his pockets should be emptied, and the contents given 
into Carmela’s keeping, so that in case of dispute or 
death, the exact number of possessions found upon 
him might be accurately declared. 

The few shillings that were in his pocket, with the 
case of bank-notes that fortunately Grech had not 
discovered, now lay in Carmela’s little box under her 
berth. 

But the photograph of the beautiful woman in the 
gauze evening dress she had laid back where she had 
found it, over his heart, with a smothered sigh that 


the daughters of the north were so fair and so 


fortunate. 
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During the few nights and days that the old sailing- 
boat occupied tacking and manceuvring in a con- 
trary wind towards Syracuse, L’Estrange lay in a dull 
stupor. 

Sometimes he would open his glassy eyes, and 
seeing the face of the girl above him, would murmur 
“Sybelle.” and go off into a rambling pitiful cry that 
she cared no longer for him, until Carmela laid her 
cool brown cheek upon his fevered forehead, and 
hushed him into silence, with a pain at her heart that 
was almost physical in its acuteness. 

When at last they reached Syracuse, old Balbi wove 
him a litter out of a sail-cloth, and stepping ashore 
with one of his sons, and Carmela in the rear, began 
to wind their way up to the English consulate on the 
hill. 

Carmela walked with her hand upon the side of the 
rough hammock, the tears running down her face 
drop by drop at the thought of parting with her 
archangel. 

Old Balbi, with his brown wrinkled face, trudged 
heavily on, wondering a little vaguely whether the 
consul would be likely to give them any reward for 
their care of the strange Englishman, and if so, 
whether it would be enough to make a silver offering 
at the shrine of the Virgin in Gozo, as well as to paint 
the inside of the Corona del mare. In case of any 
doubt on the subject, his offering would of course go 
to the wall, for to the Maltese his boat is dearer than 
his wife, and far, far dearer than his soul ! 

“Carmela,” he said, “ hast thou the packet of the 
Englishman's money? We will give it to the Signor 
Consul first, and Heaven above knows what may 
not happen. Perhaps he will give thee enough to 
buy a new dress for thy festa.” 

“T want no money!” cried the girl passionately, 
swinging up her head. “And why should we take 
the Englishman's money, when it will cost him a 
fortune to return to his own country. Oh! signor, 
I beg your pardon.” 

For in her excitement she had run into a tall 
bronzed young man, who was impetuously rounding a 
corner at an acute angle. 

He stopped dead short when he saw the litter, and 
the face of the man within it, white and rigid. 

“Stop !—it’s Randall!” he said; and at his hearty 
words the glazed eyes opened for a moment with a 
sense of familiarity. 

“Here, I say! where are you going to with my 
English friend? How did he get here’? and what are 
you going to do with him? MHeave to and drop the 
anchor !” 

He laid his hand heavily upon the litter, but the 
bearers of it had already stood still with a look of 
relief. 

Cari- la, who, by common consent, was appointed 
spokeswoman of the party, on account of her more 
extensive schooling in the English Government 
schools, lifted her timid eyes to the handsome, 
resolute face above her. 

“Signor, we found this gentleman in the sea, 
nearly drowned, half a league from the mouth of the 
Grand Harbour in Malta. We took him on board, 
thinking him at death’s door, and went our way to 
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Sicily. He is not dead, signor, and this we found in 
his pocket.” 

She took the parcel of money from her breast, and 
put it into the new-comer’s hand. 

“Dead? I should think not! Why, do you take 
him for a mealy-mouthed foreigner, to have the life 
knocked out of him by a bit of a spill? Here, bring 
him this way, old blue trousers!” And talking and 
laughing, though in reality he was mortally anxious 
at the sight of Randall's face. ghastly in its look of 
suffering, he led them up the street to his hotel, where 
he summoned the waiter, and had Randall carried 
up-stairs. As the famous electrical engineer was 
supposed to be very rich and generous, his commands 
were obeyed with an alacrity which could never have 
been the case had not George Warden been free- 
handed with what little fortune he did possess. 

Outside the door of the bedroom that seemed a 
sumptuus palace to the eye of the Maltese girl, she 
paused, and turned her tear-stained face up to 
Warden's kind eyes. 

“ Signor,” she whispered, “ one minute.—I—I love 
him ; let me have but one little token to remember 
him by.” 

The faint shadow of a smile crept down the young 
man’s face. 

He had given her father five golden sovereigns, but 
this little brown-faced girl had a soul evidently above 
the mere value of hard coin. 

And stepping back into the room, he took up a de- 
licate lace-trimmed handkerchief that had fallen out 
of Randall’s pocket, and gave it into her trembling 
hands. 

It had belonged to Sybelle Hawkins, but she did 
not know that, nor realise the irony of fate which 
laid such a love token in her hands. 

She pressed it to her lips with a passionate gesture, 
and fled down the stairs after her father, sobbing as 
though her poor heart would break—and so out into 
the street of Syracuse. 

Two years afterwards, when Carmela had married 
the good-looking young fisherman who loved her, 
that handkerchief was laid over her first baby’s face 
at his christening. 

And so ended the pathetic little farce, that had 
owned but one player, and could have had no future. 





CHAPTER IV. 
RANDALL lay upon the bed in the lofty stone-lined 
room of the Syracuse Hotel, and wound his slow way 
back to convalescence through the various stages of 
concussion of the brain and Malta fever. 

George Warden was his most tender nurse, and 
after a time his mother appeared in the darkened 
room—a tremulous, fragile little woman, who 
adored her only son, and flitted about his bed like a 
ministering angel, until a peremptory telegram took 
her back to her gouty old husband, and she left her 
son in George’s hands, on the high road to perfect 
health again. 

After the first bare message sent to the authorities 
at Malta containing the news of Randall's resurrec- 
tion to life again, Warden wrote no more letters. 
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There had been one moment when his devotion to 
his friend had faltered on the threshold, and that 
moment had been when he discovered the photograph 
of his promised wife in Randall’s pocket. 

There lay Sybelle, whom he loved, with her false 
smiling face turned a little back over her shoulder, 
the diamond star that he himself had given her blaz- 
ing in her hair. 

And under the photograph was scrawled, in the 
hand he knew only too well: “ Your own Sybelle.” 

There were letters, too, bound up with the photo- 
graph, and though he never even glanced at their 
contents, he saw enough to be sure that they were 
from her. 

In the first moment of his discovery Warden had 
left the room and his unconscious friend, and had 
walked the streets of Syracuse for a long miserable 
hour—his temples wildly throbbing and his hand 
clenched across his breast in despair. 

For he had been on his way to Malta to join Miss 
Hawkins as a delightful surprise for her, and to ac- 
company her home to England, where he hoped that 
before long she would fulfil her promise, and become 
his wife. 

She had not been a good correspondent during their 
engagement, but he had never been surprised at it, 
for she had warned him beforehand as to her hatred 
of letter-writing ; and he had believed and trusted 
her, with all the power and force of a man’s true 
love. 

He was a successful man, and the appointment of 
electrical engineer that he held to a large company 
brought him in an income of nearly £800 a year, 
which his own little private fortune brought up to 
nearly £1,000. 

But of course it was a mere drop in the ocean 
compared to Randall’s present fortune, that had been 
left him by an uncle when he came of age, and the 
future money that he would inherit from his father. 

And though Warden did not accuse Sybelle of 
mercenary motives, the agonising doubt of her that 
was clouding his brain suggested that £1,000 a year 
was far more in her line than his own modest 
patrimony. 

But when he had battled with his love and his 
sorrow, he returned to the sick-room, and sat down at 
Randall’s side in silence. 

It was not for him to judge without certainty, and 
until the young fellow was pronounced absolutely 
convalescent he said not a word to him of the dis- 
covery he had made. 

But on the day before he departed by slow stages 
on his journey back to England, he laid his hand on 
Randall’s for a moment. 

“Old boy,” he said, with a piteous glance at the 
white fingers and the fragile wasted figure of the 
young soldier—‘‘old boy, are you engaged to Miss 
Hawkins? I found her photograph in your pocket.” 

A scarlet flush swept over the boy’s fair face, and 
he turned eagerly towards his friend. 

“Do you know her, George? Then, of course, you 
have written to her, to relieve her mind of her 
anxiety on my behalf. For she must have had an 
awful time when my hat was found under the 
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Ricasoli rocks, and I was reported as 
drowned. Poor little girl!—I must make 
haste home to comfort her.” 

“Sybelle Hawkins wants no comfort 
from any man, Randall,” said Warden 
sternly. “It is kinder to believe that 
she has no heart, and that she is not 
absolutely devoid of conscience. I am far 
more engaged to her than you are, for 
she promised to marry me six months ago, 
and she has never taken back her word, 
but has written to me only three days ago 
as her fiancé, without even one small 
mention of you. We have both been de- 
ceived, old boy, by a fair false woman, 
and the best thing will be to forget her, 
and to treat her like this!” 

He took up the duplicate of Randall’s 
photograph, and tore it into a thousand 
pieces, and flung them into the street. Then 
he laid the boy’s own love-token within 
reach, and waited to see what Randall 
would do. 

The young fellow’s face had gone 
deathly white, and when he lifted it from 
between his bowed hands, Warden saw by 
the speechless agony of the eyes that he 
was suffering a martyrdom of pain. 

“Of course, you can marry her if you 
like, and if you can trust her,” he went on 
hastily ; “of course, she will be willing 
enough to stick to you when she knows 
that you are still in the land of the living. 
But her old aunt, Lady Lamont, is as bad 
an old harridan as you will meet on this 
side the grave, and she has brought Sybelle 
up. I, for one, relinquish all my claims to 
that young woman’s hand; I can’t add— 
and her heart !” 

Randall stretched across the table, and gripped 
Warden’s hand silently. 

“There are some letters—and a bit of geranium in 
my pocket-book; give them here—to me—George. 
We have always been friends—and this shall make no 
difference. Only—leave me for a bit;’’ and Warden. 
with an unutterable pity, went out silently, and 
left him to fight his battle alone. 

It was soon fought, soon ended, as a little heap of 
burnt ashes in the grate could testify. 

And when Warden joined his friend again at dinner, 
the only traces that remained of his heart-break were 
in the new lines carved on his smooth forehead, and 
the new look that had clouded his sunny eyes and 
hardened the curve of his mouth. 

And the two young men did their best to make 
their last evening in Syracuse a pleasant one. 

For as Warden—older and more experienced—de- 
clared, there was evidently no woman in this world 
worth breaking one’s heart over, and he was not 
going to do it. 

But he felt sorry for his friend. 

Sybelle had been Randall’s first love, and his belief 
in her truth and purity had been the foundation of 
his life, 
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“Tt struck Randall for the first time that she was 
almost beautiful.” —p. 650. 


When the fair fabric of that belief tottered and fell, 
it threatened to drag down with it his faith and 
belief in everything else. And Warden watched him 
narrowly, until he had established him safely at 
Upton Chase, in his mother’s care. 

George Warden himself then returned to his work 
in London, and had an interview with Miss Hawkins, 
which must have been a painful one, for he wrote to 
say that the house in Green Street was for sale, and 
next day Sybelle returned Randall's ring without a 
word, good or bad. 

She knew that her game was played out, and that 
she had disgraced herself in the eyes of both the 
young men irrevocably. She and her aunt went to 
the south of France for six months, and before she 
returned to England she was married to an Italian 
prince, who, if report speaks correctly, treated her far 
from well. In her new life, as Princess Condotti, she 
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had plenty of time to regret her behaviour; and 
perhaps the most bitter part of the sorrows of her 
married life was the remembering of happier days. 

Randall L’Estrange never told his mother of his 
brief engagement ; but, at her urgent request, he 
sent in his papers, and gave his fellow subalterns a 
step. 

And then he did his best to settle down at Upton, 
and to act the part of the young squire, which he 
found, after all, a very easy one to play. 

The rectory was shut up, and the Wardens away on 
their holidays, when he returned, and it was not 
until he had been home for a month that he received 
a letter from George to say that his father, mother, 
and sister were returning home next day, and that 
he himself should run down for a few days to see 
how his patient was going on. 

But Randall was as well as ever he had been in his 
life. 

The ill effects of his accident had died away, and 
with it any desire he might once have had to resume 
his old life, or to take summary revenge on the boat- 
man who had done his best to murder him that night 
under the stars. 

“TI say, Ran,” said his father one day, “we must 
have George and the whole Warden party for Christ- 
mas. We have never thanked the dear fellow properly 
for saving your life.” 

“All right, dad,” said Randall cheerily. “It’s a 
little early, perhaps, to give the invitation ; but I am 
just off to the rectory now to greet them all again, 
and to ask after George. Poor old chap! he'll be a 
bit down on his luck yet.” 

The squire had a sudden touch of gout—and was 
understood to use rather violent language in con- 
nection with the young womin who had thrown 
George over ; and with a short laugh, Randall put on 
his hat, and went out into the fresh July morning 
air. 

He walked at a brisk pace down to the rectory, 
brushing the dew from the ferns as he went. 

The grey rectory, with its brilliant flower-beds and 
trimmest of terraces, lay at the end of the Park; but 
before Randall had reached the well-remembered 
iron gate, Mary Warden came out, with her Irish 
terrier at her heels and the sun full on her young 
face. 

It then struck Randall for the first time that she 
was almost beautiful. 

She was about two-and-twenty, with a bright com- 
plexion and brown eyes, and her figure, smart and 
trim, with all the roundness of youth, looked its best 
in her blue serge gown and workman-like shirt and tie. 

She looked up into Randall’s face, as they met, with 
a pair of brown eyes whose habitual merriment had 
been chastened into very becoming sadness. 

“Down, Bill—for shame, sir!—Oh, Randall, how 
glad Iam to see you again. Poor dear boy! George 
has told me everything—he always does—and I 
wonder that your heart is not quite broken.” 

She spoke with all the tremulous tenderness with 
which a young girl treats a love-story, and the look 
of sympathy in her eyes was so absorbing that 
Randall felt somehow annoyed. 
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He had forgotten the very existence of Miss 
Hawkins as he watched the sun-dappled figure of 
Mary Warden coming towards him in the shadow of 
the oak-trees. 

And he began to feel with a sudden thrill of annoy. 
ance that it was a little difficult to keep up the réle 
of a heart-broken lover in the presence of his pretty 
old friend, and in the sunny atmosphere of an 
English summer day. 

* Yes—wasn't it dreadful?” he said, trying to 
lengthen his face, which was inappropriately wreathed 
in smiles. ‘ But poor George is the one to be pitied— 
for he must have suffered most.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Mary. ‘He said that his greatest 
grief was in seeing you cast down and so fearfully 
overcome.” 

There were tears in her pretty eyes, and such a 
becoming tremor about her rosy lips that Randall 
did his best to earn the sympathy that she was 
scattering so freely upon him. 

“Of course it was perfectly awful, Mary,” he said 
hastily ; “and even now I can scarcely—scarcely talk 
about it. Shall we walk up into the Park a little?” 

“Yes. Iwas just coming to see your mother. But, 
of course, I know that I must say nothing to her 
about—about your trouble. It is just between you 
and George and me—poor fellow !” 

Randall did not at that moment bless his friend 
for confiding his secret to Mary’s sympathetic ears; 
and he relapsed into a silence that was more sullen 
than heart-broken, but which Mary respected as 
much as though it had been prompted by the aching 
of a broken heart. 

She even tried to restrain the gambols of the Irish 
terrier ; and when Randall had escorted her safely into 
his mother’s presence, he went into the smoking- 
room in such a bad temper, that he relieved himself 
by banging the door. 

Why should there be something about a disastrous 
love affair that requires a light step upon the stair, 
and a general hush in all mirthful conversation when 
the unfortunate object is within earshot? 

He did not like to represent himself as a fickle, 
changeable person in her eyes, and therefore his 
mingled feelings made him so variable in his 
behaviour that his mother began to wonder whether 
his accident had affected his brain. 

She confided her fears to Mary Warden, who was 
constantly at the Chase. And the girl, with tears of 
sympathy in her pretty eyes, hinted at some sad love 
affair from which it would probably take ten years to 
recover. 

And from that day onward his mother joined 
forces with Miss Warden, and tried to comfort him 
with warm drinks at night and an egg beaten up in 
tea when he woke. 

“T say, dad,” he said desperately one day, coming 
into the library where the squire sat, with his gouty 
foot swathed in flannels upon a chair, “I really think 
I shall go away for a bit. I feel as if I wanted a 
change. I shall go to old George for a week or two, 
in town.” 

“Very well, my dear boy,” said the squire, look- 
ing up from the Zimes with an air of intelligent 
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sympathy. It would no doubt be the best thing for 
you: a very good plan; but you’ll be back for 
Christmas, eh, old boy? You see, the Wardens are all 
coming to us; and if I am not mistaken, that nice 
little girl Mary has a liking for young Noble—the 
dark one. I mean. So we'll ask him too, and help 
on the engagement.” 

Randall winced. 

Was Mary really in love with that pasty-faced 
young idiot? Then indeed he was, for a second time, 
the most unfortunate of men; for he knew that he 
had given his heart to Mary Warden in a far more 
complete fashion than he had ever given it to the 
beautiful woman of the world in Malta. 

“T should marry the whole lot of them if I were 
you, father,” he said sarcastically. ‘“‘Why not have a 
heap of girls in for Christmas week, and ask all the 
men we know to meet ‘em? ” 

And he departed, leaving the squire staring after 
him with his mouth open. 

He had never heard Randall speak so bitterly before, 
or go out with such a heavy dogged tread up the 
avenue, without the dogs or his gun. 

Then a sudden light flashed in upon the old 
gentleman, and he gave a roar of laughter which 
echoed through the big room, and brought his wife 
running in from the conservatory, where she had 
been pinching the dead leaves off the geraniums. 

But when she heard the reason of his mirth, she 
also sat down on the opposite chair, and laughed till 
the tears of joy ran down her face. 

“Mary—in love with Mary? God bless her and 
him! Maybe, Randall, we shall live to see our grand- 
children playing about the old house,” she said 
tremulously; and kissing her husband softly, she 
went back to indulge her fond womanly tears among 
the geraniums, and to wonder whether Randall 
could be prevailed upon to occupy the west wing of 
the Chase. 

Meanwhile, Randall was walking down to the 
rectory through the November fog as fast as he could 
go, determined to have the whole matter out with 
Mary before he was a day older. 

She was sitting in the schoolroom, where he knew 
he should find her, when he walked in with all the 
freedom of an old friend. She had her work on her 
knee, and the red head of the Irish terrier asleep in 
her gown. 

“Good-morning, Randall,” she said cheerily, when 
he walked in. 

He sat down in the low window-seat opposite to 
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her, and thought that he had never seen her with 
such a bright colour, or in a gown that suited her so 
well as this brown cloth one, with its touch of 
orange at the throat and waist. 

~ You are all coming to us for Christmas, Mary,” he 
said abruptly, possessing himself of one of her skeins 
of silk, and the tiny silver thimble that seemed more fit 
for a fairy than for a woman’s hand. “ And—and my 
father says—well—that perhaps we may have to con- 
gratulate you some time soon. I am talking like 
an old friend, Mary. and I wish that you cared for— 
for someone else rather than that tomfool, Harry 
Noble!” 

“Harry Noble?” echoed Mary, turning blank eyes 
of astonishment upon him. ‘“ Really, Randall, I do 
think that your trouble must have softened your 
brain a little! He is engaged to be married to Lady 
Margaret Cavenne.” 

“Ts he?” said Randall gloomily. “Then it is the 
other one—Dick or Jack, or some such name.” 

Mary folded up her work decidedly, and laid it 
aside. 

“T should be sorry to have to be angry with you, 
Randall ; but I certainly shall be, if you go on talk- 
ing such rubbish. Will you come in and see mother? 
Perhaps she will convince you that I am not contem- 
plating matrimony.” 

“No, I won't!” cried Randall desperately, springing 
to his feet, and catching her hand in his. “I won't 
go and see anyone else. I came down here to-day, 
Mary, to tell you that I love you, and that I don’t 
believe I have ever loved anyone in the same way 
that I love you now.” 

Mary Warden looked up into his face. 

The November sun was shining full upon her, and 
he saw that her eyes were full of tears. 

“T have got so used to thinking of you as a heart- 
broken man,” she began, with a tremulous attempt 
at mirth that somehow quavered off into a sob. 

“So I am—a very heart-broken man—if you do not 
love me,” he answered, possessing himself in a master- 
ful fashion of her other hand. “Can’t you forget 
that—that I once made a fool of myself?” 

“You are making a fool of yourself again now, I 
suppose ?” said Mary demurely; “ but supposing that 
I make one of myself too—it will not matter.” 

And with this inconsequent speech, Mary Warden 
laid her head down upon Randall’s shoulder, and cried 
till she could cry no more. 

“Tt is because I think that I have loved you 
always,” she murmured. 
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HAS always seemed 
to me that Ephe- 
sians ii. presents 

to us something of a par- 

able. You can imagine to 
yourself a land where there 
is everything painful and dis- 
tressing to the inhabitants. 


The sun seldom or never 
shines upon it. The bleak 
SY - east wind often with cruel 
iil rigour blows across it. The 


soil is well-nigh barren, the water foul, and but 
little will grow to reward the toil of the labourer. 
Moreover, disease of every kind is common amongst 
the people, and death is constantly claiming its 
numerous victims. In fact, it is a land of dark- 
ness, of sorrow, of suffering and death. But, 
strange to say, the dwellers in this land too often 
are blinded to the evils which compass them. 
They think that no country surpasses their own, 
nor do they hesitate to revile those who would 
persuade them to seek a better. 

But now picture to yourself a land of a very 
different character. It is a land of brightness and 
of joy. It has a King whose whole delight is to 
do all that lies in Him to contribute to the welfare 
of his subjects, and no less do his subjects take 
pleasure in honouring and obeying their King. 
Moreover, this country is in every respect as 
the fair garden of Eden. A pure river flows 
through it and waters it in every direction. The 
flowers and fruits which grow there are the finest 
which can anywhere be found, and abound in rich 
variety. A vigorous health gives strength and 
power to its numerous population. A life undy- 
ing is their inheritance, and pain, disease, and 
death never enter its borders. -Earth’s sorrows 
and cares are unknown, and truer joys than 
mortals elsewhere find are the portion of those 
blessed ones whose lot is cast there. 

But let me ask you to make another supposition. 
Imagine to yourself a plain track, a highway, or 
(shall we put it?) a lofty and firm bridge that 
leads from the former land to this happy and 
blessed one. It has been erected at great cost by 
the good King of whom I have spoken, and ever 
since has been kept and preserved in security by 
his constant care. He would have all the inhabit- 
ants of the land of darkness forsake its gloomy 
shades, and sends forth many a messenger to seek 
out any who may be willing to come, and to bring 
them over in safety to his wide and happy 
domains. 

What is the parable? What are the two lands, 
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THE BRIDGE BETWEEN. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE EVERARD, M.A. 


not in an allegory, but in the reality that pertains 
to them? What is the bridge, so firm, so safe, 
that no man need hesitate to make use of it ? 

May the great Teacher, the Spirit of truth, 
“direct, control, suggest” my words that they 
may be most profitable to those who read them ! 

1. The land of darkness and of death is the 
position of those who are yet unsaved. We read of 
the younger son that he went into “a far country,” 
and after a while his substance was wasted; a 
great famine was in that land, and the young 
wanderer found himself starving, in direst misery, 
and nigh unto death. It is the same all the world 
over. The soul that departs from the living God 
finds no peace. He dwells in darkness and the 
shadow of death. There shines there no bright 
light of God’s presence and favour. There grows 
in that soil no sweet fruit of love and joy. There 
men endeavour to slake their thirst from polluted 
wells and streams. There disease and death 
abound. Lusts and passions, malice, hatred and 
envy, covetousness, falsehood and fraud, and I 
know not what else, bring after them their own 
retribution. 

Of course I do not mean that to those who are 
yet far from God there come no springs of earthly 
joy. It is often the very reverse. God is kind to 
the unthankfuland the evil. He makes Hissun to 
shine both on the just and the unjust. Great tem- 
poral blessings, prosperity in the world, the favour 
of the rich and great—these things are often the 
portion of those who forget God and live only in 
the present. 

But what I mean is with reference to man’s true 
condition as in the sight of God. No words can 
fully describe the peril that besets those who turn 
away from Him, nor the dark shadows that even 
now rest upon their path. Only let us consider 
what is said of such by the Apostle in the chapter to 
which I refer (Eph. ii). “You hath He quickened, 
who were dead in trespasses and sins ; wherein 
in time past ye walked according to the course of 
this world, according to the prince of the power of 
the air, the spirit that now worketh in the children 
of disobedience : among whom also we all had our 
conversation in times past in the lusts of our 
flesh, fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the 
mind ; and were by nature the children of wrath, 
even as others” (verses 1—8). 

Leaving the figure of a country, what is the 
illustration used here ? 

It is that of a corpse carried along by three 
mighty currents—three and yet united in one— 
towards a dark ocean, where no light from heaven 
can ever shine. 














Man by nature is dead, dead in trespasses and 
sins. Not dead to the world, nor to pleasure, nor 
to his own interests ; but dead to God, utterly 
separated from Him, living as if He were not. 
Yet there are mighty powers being exerted over 
him to draw him further and further from the 
source of all true life. He “walks according to 
the course of this world.” The things of the world, 
the world’s example, the world’s hatred of spiritual 
things, the world’s temptations—these have their 
influence upon him. But there is a power behind 
this: “According to the prince of the power of 


“A land of darkness, of sorrow.”—p. 652. 


the air.” Unseen, but most real, is the craft, the 
wiliness of the great adversary, who has his agents 
filling the air. He, too, is ever at work by a 
thousand arts to hurry men along to perdition. 
And yet another power, “the flesh,” the corrupt 
desires and passions of the human heart, all tend- 
ing downwards and not upwards, all fixing the 
bent of a man’s affections on things below, all 
enslaving the will, and thus keeping men from 
seeking after God. 

What a trinity of evilis here! What a tremend- 
ous current is carrying men onward in a course of 
sin and worldliness! No wonder such a multitude 
choose the evil and refused the good! No wonder 
that it is no easy thing for a sinner to forsake the 
way that leads to destruction ! 

What a reason we have here why man should 
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not delay or neglect salvation! For the stream 
grows stronger and stronger as men yield to it. 
The powers of darkness take firmer hold. The 
sight of any higher goal becomes more and more 







“A land of brightness and 
of joy.’ —p. 652. 


dim as life goes on. And 
then what is the end? 
What is that dark ocean to which a God- 
forgetting life surely tends? Mark the 
words, “ Children of wrath, even as others.” 

Let men hide from themselves the issue if they 
will. Let them persuade themselves that there is 
no hell, no judgment, no wrath to come, but zt zs 
there. “The wrath of God cometh upon the child- 
ren of disobedience.” “ Indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil.” “From Thy wrath and everlast- 
ing damnation, Good Lord, deliver us!” 

But there is another view of the unsaved in the 
same chapter (Eph. ii.) which we ought not to 
pass by. Their position is given by five terrible 
negatives. It sets before us the unspeakable loss 
which men suffer whilst they remain in the far 
country. You find it in verse 12: “At that time 
ye were without Christ, being aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from the 
covenants of promise, having no hope and without 
God in the world.” What do these words declare? 
Though referring in the first place to the condition 
of heathen idolaters, they no less describe the 
position of those who have never yielded them- 
selves to the calls of Divine mercy. And what do 
they say of such ? 

No Christ / No part in Him who came to be 
the Saviour of the world! No part in Him who, 
as the very Sun of righteousness, comes to give a 
glorious light to all the fallen children of Adam ! 
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No share in the blessed privileges of God’s saints! 
Unspeakable joys pertain to them both here and 
hereafter ; but if men abide in unbelief, they will 
never taste the very least of them. 

Vo part in the covenant or the promises of God / 
Blessed is that covenant of grace, which lifts a 
man from the mire of sin to the very throne of 
tod! Blessed are the ten thousand promises 
which shine so brightly in the firmament of Holy 
Scripture! But those who are yet in Nature’s 
darkness partake neither of one nor of the other. 

No hope! Not one glimmer or beam of light 
as you look on into the future! “Vo hope” often 
sounds sadly when it refers to some peril to the 
life and health. But how much more, when look- 
ing on to the vast eternity that lies before us ! 

No God! “ Without God in the world.” “Tam 
in great trouble: the bailiffs have come to take 
all our goods,” said a woman to me once; “ but 
the worst of all is, I have no God to go to /” 

Could there possibly be a more sorrowful wail 
than this? God, the only Good One, the Author 
and Giver of all good gifts, the Creator, the Pre- 
server, the Benefactor, the Life of Man—to have 
no portion in His love, in His presence! Surely, 
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“It is no easy thing for a sinner to forsake the way 
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here is an eclipse indeed! Surely, here is a total 
eclipse of all the light, the love, the peace, the 
glory that might belong to man! 

Oh, think of these things! No Christ? No 
part with His saints! No share in the covenant 
of grace, or the promises of Divine mercy! No 
hope! No God to flee to or to trust in! 

Is this your position to-day ? Consider and see! 
Search your own heart. And if it be otherwise, 
through God’s mercy, think of the love that has 
done great things for you. “ Look unto the rock 
whence you are hewn, and the hole of the pit 
whence ye are digged !” 

II. Thank God, there is another land, “the 
land of righteousness,” the land on which the Sun 
is ever shining, on which the showers of blessing 
are ever falling, a land on which the eyes of 
Divine love are ever fixed. 

The special glory of this land is the King who 
reigns there. Never such a King as He! He 
reigns in justice, truth, and lovingkindness! He 
careth for the poor and delivers their souls from 
oppression and wrong. He reigns, too, within the 
hearts of all His subjects, and to every one of 
them His will is law. Within this land, there 
flows the river of Divine Grace, a river that brings 
endless joy. Within this land grows freely the 
tree of life, whose leaves prove a remedy for every 
sinful infirmity, and whose fruit refreshes and 
satisfies the soul. This land is that of the true 
position and privileges of God’s own people. It is 
the condition of honour and blessing to which He 
raises them even now. I do not mean that they 
are exempt from tears and trials and troubles of 
various kinds. We are told that “through much 
tribulation we must enter the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
and “whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.” 

But I do mean, that through these tears the 
bow of promise shines, that not one trial comes, 
except from the hand of a God of love, that the 
least and the greatest troubles have a purpose of 
mercy behind, and that for every one we shall 
thank Him “ who doeth all things well.” 

“Een the hour that darkest seemeth 
Will His changeless goodness prove ; 
From the mist His brightness streameth : 
God is Light and God is Love.” 


Now look at the glorious privileges of God's 
people as given in Ephesians ii. The least of 
them is beyond our power fully to comprehend. 
But there is enough which we may understand 
to fill our lives with praise, and to lighten the 
future with the most glorious hope. 

We shall find in this chapter a view of the seven- 
fold privileges of God’s people, and on each of 
these we will dwell for a short time. 

But first let me say a word on the source and 
spring of all these spiritual gifts and blessings. It 
is only through the free love and mercy of our 
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Father in Heaven. The whole Epistle abounds in 
references to the vastness of God’s love (see ch. iii. 
18,19; v. 1, 25; vi. 23, ete.). But look at it in 
this chapter (verse 4) : “ God, who is rich in mercy. 
of His great love, wherewith He loved us.” “ Rich 
in mercy”: What a sweet thought to rest upon! 
Some men are rich in material wealth, some are 
rich in intellectual endowments. But our Father 
in Heaven is “rich in mercy,” “ delighting 
in mercy,” so that however great the debt 
of our sin, or the poverty of our spiritual con- 
dition, His mercy more than suffices for all ; 
but yet more. One sentence is not enough to 
picture to us the goodness and grace which 
come to us from above. “Of His great love 
wherewith He loved us.” “ Mercy,” “riches of 
mercy, “love,” “great love”; these are the 
source of that endless flow of spiritual bless- 
ings which shall be the theme for meditation 
and praise as long as eternity lasts. So that, 

if it should be that someone reads these words 
who has no part or lot in the matter, re- 
member where the fuult lies. It is in yourself, 
not in God. You have no merit, but God has 
abundant mercy. You have no claim, but free 
love, overflowing love, comes where there is no 
claim, and waits only for a longing, humble 
soul. 

“ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

But I have said that there is a sevenfold 
blessing spoken of in this chapter. 

1. A new life, a share in the risen life of Christ 
is bestowed upon the sinner. Once death anil 
corruption reigned over the soul. Once not a 
spark of faith or love or true prayer was there. 
But now life has arisen, the life that breathes and 
moves and acts. ‘“ God, even when we were dead 
in sins, hath quickened us together with Christ.” 
What an inestimable benefit is this! The death 
in sin rolled away. Life in Christ, an abundant 
and glorious life, a life which shall never fade 
away, has taken its place. 

2. In Christ as our Head, each risen one has 
already taken his place in the Heavenlies. “He 
hath made us sit together in heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus.” The Christian is to see himself 
where Christ is, and to reckon everything on 
earth as beneath his feet. 

3. The Christian may look forward to ages yet 
to come, and know that right onward throush 
eternity God will ever be preparing for him new 
joys, new experiences of His marvellous lovingkind- 
ness. ‘That in the ages to come He might show 
the exceeding riches of His grace in His kindness 
toward us through Christ Jesus” (verse 7). 

What a glorious prospect is this! What new 
surprises of unlooked-for blessedness await each 
believer above! A pathway of ever-increasing joy 
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is opened out before him, and there is no limit to 
its breadth and depth but the exceeding riches of 
God’s grace and kindness. 

4, The Christian has the run of the Palace of 
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“A beautiful estate, with its fair mansion.”—p. 656. 


the Great King. He has the right of entrance 
into the presence of the Lord, and he may go 
in without let or hindrance to ask such good 
things as are needful for him. “ Through Him 
(i.e. Christ), we both have access by one Spirit unto 
the Father.” Three sweet thoughts may encourage 
the Christian to draw nigh to God continually and 
to offer the spiritual sacritices of prayer and praise. 
I have a loving “ Father,” who delights to bow 
down His ear to hear me. I havea loving Saviour, 
whose mediation is the open door through which 
I came. I have a Friend, the loving Spirit, 
the Comforter, the “One Spirit” who quickens 
and teaches me how to present my petitions, and 
for what I ought to pray. 

Is there any privilege on earth greater than 
this? What can we conceive higher than the 
power with such help to draw nigh to our Father, 
and find His ready ear always open to us ? 

5. The Christian has a citizenship in the Holy 
City, whose builder and maker is God. “He is a 
fellow citizen of the saints.” He is one with all 
God’s saints. They have their names in the same 
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book. They belong to the same glorious abode. 
He is a brother to righteous Abel, and to all who 
followed in his footsteps. He has fellowship with 
the noble army of martyrs, the glorious company 
of the apostles, and with the prophets of olden 
time. 

If men covet a place in good society, what 
better society can they have than that of the 
holiest and best in every age ? 

6. The Christian is also one of God’s own dear 
children. He is one of the great family of Heaven 
and earth. He is of “ the Household of God.” At 
once there rises up before us the view of a 
Father’s pity and tender love, of His special re- 
gard for each one, of His mighty protection 
and abundant provision, of the certainty of a 
place in His Home. 

“Behold what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us, that we should be called the 
Sons of God!” 

7. Lastly, the Christian is Gods habitation, 
His temple, the dwelling-place of His Spirit. “In 
whom ye also are builded together for an habitation 
of God through the Spirit” (verse 22). Collect- 
ively this is true of the whole company of believers. 
Individually, it is no less true that each Christian 
is God’s temple, and in each God’s spirit takes 
up His abode. (Comp. John xiv. 17, 23.) 

Perhaps here is the very highest privilege of 
all. How near God comes to the soul of His 
child! How marvellous that, in some way we 
cannot understand, He deigns to take up His 
abode in the lowly cottage of the human soul ! 

Here is a Jand of blessing and privilege indeed ! 
Never imagine that the pardoned sinner is like 
the criminal set free from prison, left to make his 
way again as best he may. 
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Rather may we compare him to a man loosed 
from bondage, and at once entering upon a beau- 
tiful estate, with its fair mansion, and its lands 
fertile beyond any around. 

Or, shall we say that he has crossed over from 
the land of sorrow and death to the land of peace, 
and life and immortality ? 

“Blessed are the people that are in such a case, 
yea, blessed are the people that have the Lord for 
their God.” 

III. But what is the Bridge between the two? 
How may you cross over from one to the other? 
How may you individually take up your lasting 
abode in the favour and love of God, and in all 
the privileges He gives ? 

Here is the Bridge (verse 13) :— 

“ But now in Christ Jesus ye who sometimes 
were far off are made nigh by the blood of Christ.” 

Here are the two lands: “ Far Off,” the land of 
darkness and death. “ Made Nigh,” the land of 
light and life. And here, too, is the Bridge pre- 
pared at so great acost by the Great King: Christ 
Jesus and His precious blood. “ He is our Peace.” 
He came to open the way. He went through a 
sea of misery, agony, and shame to prepare this 
safe pathway for sinners to draw nigh to God. 
And you need no more. By trusting in Jesus, by 
pleading His precious blood, by coming back to 
your Heavenly Father as unworthy to approach 
Him by reason of your sin, you are reckoned 
worthy because seen in Him and made white 
through His blood. 

You will find no bridge but this. Jesus only, 
His death, His sacrifice, and His free salvation, is 
the only path from death to life. And humble 
faith uses the Bridge and is never disappointed. 
“ Blessed are all they that trust nn Him.” 





THE FORTUNES OF SALOME. 


BY PHILIPPA M. LEGGE. 


i CHAPTER XXVI. 
> looked at this midnight visitant. 

He had been thinking of her— 
simply, as he told himself over 
and over again, because he was a 
man who could not forget easily 
—and when to his thoughts this 
apparition was suddenly appended, 
he found himself for a half-second wondering how 
far it could be real. 

But the warm palm vibrated in his; her thin 
summer gown brushed his arm. 

And, merging personal feelings in her need, he rose 
to the necessities of the moment. 





“T will come at once.” 





Great crises are more often marked by prosaic words 
than rhetoric ; these were the only ones that crossed 
this one. Then he left the room, coming back with a 
shawl of Mary’s that had hung on a peg outside. 

“ Don’t,” she said. 

“You are wet through; the dews are heavy,” he 
answered, winding :1e folds round her. Whether 
from the authority of his touch, or the warmth that 
told her how slightly her muslin had withstood the 
night air, she was conscious of an instant sense of 
comfortable security ; and they set out together. The 
return walk was downhill. 

“Thank God, it will be easier now than coming,” 
she said. 

He offer-d her his arm, but she shook her head. 
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“T will run by vour side; keep your own pace; I 
can do anything to-night,” 

Her energy infected him. and so over hill and dale 
they went, and saw the young moon slip behind the 
belt of firs, and felt themselves the only living 


He comprehended the appeal fording the gloom by 
its undercurrent. 
“T am here. 

brave heart.” 
And they went on together. 


Only the narrow path now; keep a 


“Over the old gate.’—p. 659. 


things alone together and astir in a world of dark- 
ness. For a moment a luminous belt lay along the 
horizon where the moon had dropped ; then it went 
cnt, and the blackness was the blackness that comes 
hefore the dawn. 

Once it fell on Salome’s spirit like a pall, and she 
s)oke with a brief pang of fear because of the lone- 
liness oppressing her. 

“Mr. Athol.” 
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Her footsteps had not flagged throughout the length 
of the walk; and though he did not appraise her 
tireless courage, something told her he was not in- 
different to it, and that the h rrier of years was 
momently lessening between them. 

The door of the Mill House was open when they 
reached it, and in it stood the maltster. 

Salome only took his hand in entering ; and passed 
on up-stairs, followed by him and Athol. 
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When Willow saw the latter enter the room, he 
turned from the bedside, wiping off the beads that 
had gathered on his brow. 

Athol took his place at once. 

“ How far is it to Dr. Carew’s?”’ he asked of the 
locum tenens, as his keen professional glance fell on 
the child. 


She lay propped up on her pillows, drawing her 
breath in painful gasps that grew more choked every 
moment; the appeal of her eyes was like a wounded 
animal’s, but changed briefly on meeting his smile of 
recognition. 

He took her hand for an instant, stroking it with a 
reassuring touch; and a dim gleam of affectionate 
gratitude lighted her gaze: while he held it, he 
spoke in a rapid undertone to his colleague, one word 
of which caught Salome’s ear— 

* Tracheotomy.” 

She had a vague idea what it implied, and knew 
that it was a measure only resorted to in extremity ; 
under which consciousness she trembled for a moment, 
with a perception of her own responsibility therein. 
Afterwards, when Willow returned with the requisites 
for the operation from Dr. Carew’s surgery, she crossed 
the room and laid her hand on the maltster’s bowed 
shoulder. 

‘‘Uncle John,” she said, “go and lie down; Mr. 
Athol will call you if there is any need.” 

The sound of his name attracted the doctor’s atten- 
tion as he busied himself among his instruments, and 
he looked round. 

The father was bent to the earth by his grief; 
Salome, erect, composed, with that in her eye that 
told she had no intention of obeying any dictate for 
withdrawal. 

Athol at once offered his arm to Merridew, and, 
holding the door open, suggested by a glance that she 
should follow. 

She shook her head, “I am perfectly brave,” and he 
did not persevere in his mandate; she was brave, and 
her unflagging courage deserved some of the privi- 
leges of responsibility. 

She left the room to take off her outer clothes, and 
came back in a dressing-gown. 

“May I help you?” she said, and her eye did not 
quail, as she put the question, in resting on the 
gleaming scalpel, the silver tube and basin laid ready 
for use. 

“Stay in the room, if you will—not here,” he re- 
plied with authoritativeness. “ Now, Willow.” 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE nurse moved forward together with the little 
surgeon; and Salome went and sat down in the 
window ; she could hear the rustle of the disinfect- 
ant paper under Athol’s adjusting fingers—the deft 
movement of hands about the bed. 

Outside all was still as the grave. 

Through the half-drawn curtains a chill suggestion 
of grey crept up the black; a sleepless cock pierced it 
once, shrilling stridently. 

Another day would be dawning soon; her lips 
moved, praying that it might not be Molly’s last. 
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Only her hands tightened when a cry broke the 
stillness—a gurgle and a rushing sound. 

Then interminably long moments, and lowered 
voices. It was over. They had opened the 
child’s windpipe, and she was saved. 

The choking breath and suffocating gasps were 
gone ; andshe lay back with even respiration, and the 
look of one restored from the dead in her grave eyes. 

Salome rose to her feet. 

“Stay where you are,” said Athol. 

But she did not hear his adjuration, for with her 
effort to move came the sudden rebound to her mood ; 
and she fell back in her chair. 

He had an unwonted lcok in his eyes as he moved 
towards her and lifted her in his arms that Willow 
saw and did not comprehend, any more than Athol’s 
town-compeers would have recognised or compre- 
hended it, since this rift in the conventional veneer 
of his manner was an unknown element in a char- 
acter that was ordinarily slow to respond to external 
circumstances; possibly they would have remarked 
it by the merest shrug of well-habited shoulders, 
Willow was not in a frame of mind to remark it in 
any way ; and for another hour they kept their place 
at the bedside, 

Afterwards Athol went into the garden and restored 
his equilibrium by a walk ; a few birds were singing, 
but the world, for the most part, was not yet awake. 

As he turned into the house again, a hand laid itself 
on his arm-—a light yet impelling touch. 

“Salome |” 

She stood there in her dressing-gown, her hair 
loose and tumbled about her face, and her eyes ! 

The shadow of a crisis lay in them still, tenderness, 
and a remembrance of the part he had had in it. 

“ What,” she said, “are my thanks to you! But you 
will let me speak them, Mr. Athol. If I had known 
what I was asking, who was I to demand so much? 
Tell me that you forgive me for this—for this at 
least.” 

“For this and everything,” he said, drawing her to 
him, “Salome, beloved !” 

“Not yet; not yet, till I have told you how sorry 
I have been,” she said, freeing herself from his hold. 
“Oh, Mr. Athol, you must listen.” 

“To you, how easily! And now where is the con- 
fession to be made? Shall we go out and tell it to the 
birds ?” 

She smiled with dubious eyes upon her attire, and 
led him into the parlour. 

“ Will it please you to know that I have loved you 
always?” she said, standing away from him, and 
refusing to lessen the distance by an inch, “ and that 
it cost me the greatest pang of my life to turn you 
out of the corner of my heart where you had lived 
ever since I was seventeen ? ” 

“That day !” 

“That day, solong ago. Well, if it does please you, 
be happy in the knowledge that no one for one single 
instant has been so dear to me, and that the memory 
of your face and smile—-it wasn’t an affectionate one, 
if I remember rightly—clothed my ideal. Samuel 
overturned it—most cruelly ; and it is for my wicked 
credulity that I want you to forgive me.” 
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‘I do, Salome, from my heart, and ask reward for 
my magranimity.” 

“ And yet,’ she said, with the curl of contemplative 
mirth about her lips, “they were plausible—very 
plausible tales ; a grain of truth underlaid them. You 
did discourage Dr. Eadie’s literary hobby, you did 
dislike Samuel, you did exhibit a little—just a little— 
unchristian pride at times; and even Mrs, Colquhoun 
wouldn't contradict the rumour of your engage- 
ment.” 

John pronounced something not exactly benedictory 
to that worthy lady, and got up from the sofa. 

« Now, look here, my fair catechist,” he said, taking 
captive her hands and laughing down into her eyes, 
“you mustn't abuse your prerogative to rule. I claim 
my turn. What about Philip, Samuel himself, and 
Maythew? Were you not engaged to one or all of 
them at one period of your existence?” 

She had gone throuzh a good deal in the last 
twenty-four hours, and the strain had been too much 
for her. 

“Oh! John,” she cried, “if you knew everything !” 
and burst into a fit of wild weeping. 

He drew her down on to the sofa by his side, 
holding her hands with the gentle, reassuring touch 
he might have used to a child. 

“You shall tell me; we have the world all to our- 
selves for a few hours still. Listen, the birds are 
hardly awake yet.” 

She laid her head against his shoulder, and for a 
time they sat silent, while the cheep and twitter in 
the boughs grew with the stealing moments. 

Presently : “John,” she said, “did you know quite 
how far Samuel was to blame for our misunderstand- 
ing?” 

“T set no limit to his baseness, I am afraid, dear.” 

But,” she pursued, “did you realise that by his 
hypocrisy he poisoned my belief in men; that after 
he had discovered the secret of my identity—months 
before you knew it, John—he came down here and set 
to work to win back my forfeited esteem, not because 
he cared for me any better than when we were 
together as children, but because he had found out 
my actual worth in pounds, shillings, and pence ?” 

“He proposed to you?” 

She nodded gravely, regarding her lap. “I 
doubted his sincerity then; I had proof positive of 
his faiseness a very short time later from Beatrix ; 
and with the knowledge of it I lost faith in every- 
thing ; and when you No! [have offended too much 
already, But if I was harsh, unjust, to you, dear, on 
that May day, you must remember that I had been 
severely tried, and that Susie Marsh filled my 
horizon to the exclusion of everything else. John, I 
wish I could see Susie.” 

“As Susie Marsh you can’t; she married an old 
assistant of her father’s two months ago. I shall be 
very happy to introduce you to her under her new 
honours of Mrs. Blake. Therefore, having disposed of 
Susie satisfactorily, tell me, what about Maythew ?” 

‘Oh! never mind Maythew.” she said, colouring, 
‘T want to talk about you.” 

“You shall. It is a matter I am anxious to 
unbosom m~self upon also,” 
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She looked into his face, her eyes a query, and he 
took her hands and held them close. 

~ Salome, if you have erred, how have not I? What 
pride equalled mine—to what heights did not ar- 
rogant assurance lead me? In what way was your 
I was fool enough to think 
myself your superior, to ridicule my passion, to dis- 
dain your connections—I, who can’t hold a candle to 
that good, staunch man, your adopted father. Will 
you believe me when I tell you that your refusal hurt 
my pride as much as it did my heart? I hadn't faced 
the possibility of rejection from a mere country girl. 
Think of that, Salome! I, who am so far behind you 
in every virtue—I, who had had small provocation to 
evil! Ah! it is good to feel the touch of your hand 
and know that it brings to me everything most 
valuable in life within its small compass.” 

She looked at her spread palms, her eyes narrowing 
intoasmile. “A limited receptacle.” she said, “for 
limited gifts. Now Beatrix’s hand——” 

The remark was abbreviated. 


scorn undeserved? 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
WHEN Athol and Salome came in together, Molly 
stirred on her pillows, pushing her white fingers 
faintly towards Athol as he sat down beside her, and 
signing to Salome to come nearor. 

Then she lifted his hand weakly and laid it over 
Salome’s, who, obedient to something in her gaze, 
knelt down by the bed. 

“For our creation, preservation, and all the 
blessings of this life, we, Thine unworthy servants, do 
give Thee most humble and hearty thanks.” 

And Athol’s voice said “ Amen.” 

The summer sunshine fell across them, and the 
birds sent up strong incense of praise. 

For lo! all these things worketh God oftentimes 
with man, to bring back his soul from the pit, to be 
enlightened with the light of the living. 


* * * * * 7 
When He quieteth the earth by the south wind. 
* * * * * * 


They stood leaning over the old gate above Scaur 
Fladden that night, while the shadows dropped 
around them : plovers came wheeling down from the 
sheep-walks on the hill with their weird “ pee-weet,” 
and a long jerking shape went duskily past—a hare 
on his way to join his playfellows on the upland 
pastures under the moon. 

“ Happy night.” 

He held her hands and laid them to his heart. 

“ Happier you and I.” 

Then * The letters on the bark above are hidden 
in moss: tell me how deep they were cut in your 
memory?” 

A little laugh crossed the stillness, 

“My dear John!” 

And he sealed his content with a kiss. 

os a * * * 

Mrs. Colquhoun assumed the control of the matri- 
monial programme at once; and having chosen the 
bridesmaids. their gowns, half the trousseau, and the 
guests—everything, in fact, but the best man, the 
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one thing at which her aristocratic instincts sub- 
sequently shied—pronounced the function perfect. 

She allowed that Athol had been singularly 
obstinate in the matter of that frumpy country 
practitioner, Stephen Marsh, whose place could have 
been twice as effectively filled by one of the many 
military or naval sprouts in which the Athol family- 
tree abounded. but admired him in her heart for 
having the courage to oppose her. 

They were married in town. Dr. Eadie made a 
few felicitous remarks in the course of the event, 
which he sprinkled with quotations from ancient and 
modern poets; and Mrs. Colquhoun’s circle was 
graciously inclined to applaud it and the whole 
affair ; in whose glamour the unexpected marriage of 
Beatrix Pugh lost considerably among the denizens 
of Frerewell. 

It took them immensely by surprise, but shocked 
their susceptibilities. because neither they nor banns 
had sanctioned it: Beatrix. till within a week of her 
alliance with Samuel, having been engaged to Payne 
Corduroy, recently widowed. 
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HE information 
which has 
been received 
from = Con- 
stantinople, 
the head- 
quarters of 
the Turkish 
Government, 
is such as 
may well at- 
tract atten- 
tion, and lead 
the _prayer- 
ful student of 

God’s prophetic Word to serious contemplation and 

happy expectations. It appears that the Ministry 

of Public Works has at last shaken off some of its 

characteristic sluggishness, and has sanctioned a 

much-needed enterprise. It has resolved to under- 

take a great work which has long been called for, 
and would have been taken up by other hands 
before now had it not been that the required per- 
mission to embark upon it would not be granted. 

The work is none other than that of supplying 

Jerusalem with a good and copious supply of pure 

water, which is absolutely wanted. The liberal- 

hearted Baroness Burdett-Coutts some years ago 
generously volunteered to do this at her own 
expense. Her noble offer was rejected. Had she 
but handed the money to the grasping Turk, right 
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But Beatrix held a certain weapon to her cousin's 
undoing ; she preferred to be the wife of a colonial 
curator rather than of a provincial tailor ; and when 
Samuel in a moment of expansiveness took the false 
step of informing his father of his Australian ap. 
pointment, Miss Pugh wrote to him and flourished 
her weapon in his face. 

It cowed him; and Beatrix attained her heart's 
desire and the title of Mrs. Sam Merridew on the very 
eve of Salome’s wedding. She drives a carriage ena 
pair within thirty miles of Melbourne ; and her name 
appears in colonial paragraphs more often than does 
that of Mrs. John Rawlinson Athol in the Morning Post, 

Our hearts’ desires—what are they ? 

Some attain them with mire-bedabbled feet, a 
stifled conscience, and the loss of the greater in the 
less ; and others 

Well. it is only the simpleton, perhaps, that can be 
content in the day of small things: the bucolic, with 
such unsatisfying stuff as “annihilating all that’s 
made to a green thought in a green shade.” 

THE END 
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gladly would it have been accepted, and profuse 
promises would have been made that all would be 
accomplished as she desired ; but the wily Turk 
would have conveniently forgotten the promise, 
and would have retained the money. Fortunately, 
she would not trust. A change has at last come 
over the spirit of the dream. The burly Turk is 
going to move. It has been decided to repair the 
ancient aqueduct whereby in former times the 
Holy City was adequately supplied with abund- 
ance of water from Solomon’s Pools. When com- 
pleted, there will be a daily supply of 2,500 eubic 
metres of water, of which 1,000 will be distributed 
to the poor, “ without money, and without price.” 
This work will involve a iarge outlay. Its cost 
will be some two million francs, but it will be 
money weil and wisely spent. 


THE PRESENT SUPPLY 


of water for the benefit of the inhabitants is ob- 
tained from, and is mainly dependent upon, the 
annual rainfall. The rainy season lasts from 
November to March or April. Amongst the 
Hebrews the eighth month of the year, November, 
was named “ Marchesvan,” which signifies “the rainy 
month.” As the rain falls it is collected in large 
cisterns, which are attached to the houses. Their 
condition is not ever the cleanest. Too frequently 
are they, if not sinks of iniquity, yet of filth and 
abominations. It is no wonder that with an in- 


‘adequate and impure supply of water there should 
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be much sickness prevailing. The marvel is that 
it is not more extensive, and that the city has not 
been depopulated by the outbreak of sweeping 
pestilence. The inhabitants appear to pay very 
little attention to the character of the water they 
imbibe. I was informed they do not hesitate to 
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outlet for the water is on the east side, and runs 
with a winding course towards the city, and then 
discharges itself into the Pool of Hezekiah. In 
the winter season it is filled with rain-water, but 
in the summer it is empty. There was a partial 
supply of water in it when I saw it in the spring, 











HEZEKIAH’S POOL. 
(Photo; Bonfils.) 


drink the polluted and stagnant water which fills 


the ee 
POOL OF HEZEKIAH. 


When I last saw it, it was covered partially 
with a green slimy substance, and appeared to be 
the receptacle for the refuse from the houses by 
which it is surrounded. It lies inside the city, 
and within a group of buildings by which it is 
completely enclosed, and not far from the Jaffa 
Gate. The natives term it “The Pool of the 
Bath” ; but it looks no more inviting for the 
purpose of bathing in than for drinking. In length 
it is 240 feet, and is 144 feet wide. The bottom is 
the natural rock. Its construction is assigned to 
King Hezekiah, who, we are told, “made a pool 
and a conduit, and brought water into the city.” 
He likewise stopped the upper watercourse of 
Gihon, and brought it straight down to the west 
side of the City of David. Josephus calls it 
“ Amygdalon,” or the “Tower Pool.” 

THE UPPER GIHON 
is situated to the west of the city, and ata short 
distance from the main entrance—the Jaffa Gate. 
Its dimensions are 291 feet by 192 feet, and its 
depth is 19 feet. Lt is to a great extent hewn out 
of the solid rock. Traces of steps are visible. The 


but it looked no more inviting for drinking 
purposes than the former pool with which it is 
connected. Further, as it stands in the middle 
of a thickly tenanted Moslem burial-ground, its 
waters can hardly be rendered purer or more 
wholesome by their contiguity to so much decay- 
ing humanity. It was here, “at the end of the 
Conduit of the Upper Pool,” God commanded the 
Prophet Isaiah to meet King Ahaz ; and here, too, 
upon another occasion, stood the insolent Rab- 
shakeh when he delivered the proud message of 
his haughty master, the Assyrian king, to the 
prayerful Hezekiah. We know how the prayer of 
faith triumphed, and the presumptuous invader 
was disastrously defeated. As we stand by this 
pool, with the city walls not far otf, the whole 
scene can be well imagined. The history assures 
us there is a God who can hear and can answer 
prayer. It shows us how great is the power of 
faith. ‘“ Lord, increase our faith,” should be our 
daily prayer. 
THE POOL OF SILOAM 

afforded me another ocular demonstration and 
practical illustration of the absolute indifference 
of the people to the character and purity of the 
water they use for drinking purposes. At my last 
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visit to it, I saw a youth sitting on one of the sides, 
and composedly washing his not remarkably clean 
feet. Shortly afterwards might be seen a female 
approaching, with her large water-jar steadily 
poised upon her head, with the intention of filling 
it with this water which had been used for such 
ablutions. As to the taste of the water I can 
bear no testimony, not having any inclination to 
test it; but Josephus tell us it is sweet ; whilst 
the eminent Dr. Robinson assures us it is sweet 
and slightly brackish. I expect it is all the same 
to the natives, whatever be the opinions of these 
learned authorities. 

This pool— 

**Siloa’s brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God,’ 

is a rectangular reservoir, 53 feet by 18 feet. 
There are fragments of ancient buildings lying 
around. It was united to what is called the 
“Fountain of the Virgin” by means of a subter- 
ranean passage cut through the solid rock. It is 
about 2 feet wide, and in height varies from 
3 feet to 15 feet. Its course is extremely tortuous, 
for whilst the direct distance between the two 
pools is but some 1,100 feet, the passage is at least 
1,750 feet. The water in the pool is intermittent. 
This conduit has to do with this peculiarity. 

Here it was that a notable miracle was werked 
by Christ on a blind beggar. Having anointed 
his eyes with clay, He bade him “Go, wash in 
the Pool of Siloam.” He went, washed, and was 


healed. The incident caused considerable excite- 
ment. Pharisaic indignation was aroused by the 
assumed breach of the Sabbath, for it was on that 
day the transaction took place. The Rabbis 
would not allow any to smear even one’s eye with 
spittle on the sacred day, except in a case of 
mortal danger. 

The Jews brought the healed man before a 
council of the Pharisees, but they failed to over- 
awe him, or entrap him into an admission of im- 
posture. Boldly he told them that He who 
wrought the mighty wonder could not have done 
it unless He were from God. Yes, there was here 
nothing less than the finger of God. A mere man 
could never have done such a wondrous deed. It 
proclaimed the almighty power of Christ. It 
shows He has “all power in heaven and earth.” 
It teaches that Jesus is Divine. He is the Light 
of the world, aud can open the eyes of the 
spiritually blind ; and can send light into the 
darkest heart. 

The blindness of this man was permitted in 
order “that the works of God should be made 
manifest in him.” It furnished a platform for the 
exhibition of Divine power and mercy. The words 
of Christ throw light on the perplexing question, 
the origin of evil: Why was it allowed to exist? 
By permitting it, God’s works of love, grace, 
mercy, and wisdom in saving men are exhibited. 
Had man not fallen, there would not have been 
the opportunity of exhibiting the Divine mercy. 
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POOL OF EN-ROGEL. 
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Evil is permitted in the world that God may be 
glorified by its removal. The Saviour’s command 
to the blind man was similar to that given to 
Naaman by Elisha: “Go wash in Jordan.” 
Neither its water nor that of Siloam had inherent 
power or healing efficacy. Obedience to the 
command secured the desired blessing. The 
Divine command to us now is: “Believe and 
obey, and you shall obtain mercy.” 

Connected with this pool there was a joyous 
and significant ceremony at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, on the “last great day of the feast.” One 
of the priests descended from the Temple with a 
golden ewer, and drew three logs of water from 
Siloam. It was carried in triumphant procession 
to the top of the altar slope, when it was poured 
into a silver basin on the western side. Then the 
Hallel, Psalms exiii.—exviii., was sung. In the 
evening there was great rejoicing. It was this 
ceremony and glad custom that supplied our 
Lord with imagery of spiritual teaching. He 
desired to satisfy the deep yearnings of the 
assembled crowds; and so He cried: “If any 
man thirst, let him come unto Me and drink.” 
The words have but a spiritual meaning. They 
are an invitation to all anxious about their souls. 
Who wants the Water of Life better than that of 
Siloam? Let him come to Christ, and by faith 
take of living waters, even pardon of sin and 
peace of conscience. 


Bonfils.) 


He is the Fountain of Life, the only pardoner 
of sin and remover of guilt, the giver of satisfac- 
tion to weary consciences, the reliever of every 
spiritual necessity. The course prescribed to him 
who truly “thirsts”—2.e. has anxiety about his 
soul such as the Philippian gaoler exhibited—is 
simple: “ Let him come unto Me”; let him cast 
his soul on and trust in Christ, and his thirst will 
be appeased ; his soul refreshed, comforted, and 
strengthened. 

THE WELL OF JOB, 

as it is called, is farther down the valley, is at the 
junction of the Valleys of Jehoshaphat and 
Hinnom, and at no great distance from Siloam. 
Its proper name is En-rogel : the Fuller’s Spring. 
It is a work of ancient enterprise. The shaft is 
sunk through the solid rock. It is 125 feet deep. 
The wall is lined with masonry. The water is of 
excellent quality, and seldom dries up completely. 
The channel of the Kedron at this point is more 
than 340 feet lower than the Temple plateau. 

This well is identified with the En-rogel of 
Joshua (xviii. 16), which was made the boundary 
between the tribes of Benjamin and Judah. 
Here it was that Adonijah made a great feast, and 
slew sheep and oxen, when he conspired against 
Solomon, and attempted to usurp the throne of 
David. Gihon, to which Solomon was brought by 
his father’s command, was, as we have noticed, on 
the other side of the city. It was so near that 
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the conspirators could hear the shouts of those 
who rejoiced that were with Solomon. 

This evidently confirms the correctness of the 
site of Gihon as it is at present received. Here 
also it was that Jonathan and Ahimaaz waited 
for instructions from Hushai, the faithful friend of 
David during the rebellion of his son Absalom. 

We will next visit the famous 


POOLS OF SOLOMON. 


They lie on the left of the road to Hebron, and at 
a distance from Jerusalem of about two hours. 
Distances in the East are measured by time, not 
by miles, as with us. The distance in question, 
however, depends considerably on the condition 
of the road. 

When last I journeyed along it, the mud was 
so deep we had much difficulty in getting onward. 
At one place the horses came to a standstill : 
they were unable to drag the carriage, and we 
had to alight in order to ease the ship to make 
headway. We were sorry for the poor brutes, 
they were so cruelly used by the driver. One of 
them bled from the fierce blows he inflicted. 
After a distance of one hour from the city, we 
arrive at the Tomb of Rachel. The existing 
building in its present form is Saracenic, without 
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died after having given birth to the bahe she 
named “ Benoni,” Son of Sorrow. The Patriarch 
later on referred to the sad event, and related how 
he buried her “in the way of Ephrath, the same 
is Bethlehem.” The tomb is at no great distance 
from this latter place. For many centuries the 
spot was marked by a pyramid of stones; and it 
was in the fifteenth century that the existing 
structure was erected. We leave it, and _ pass 
onward along the slope of the valley. We notice 
on our right the town of Bét-Jala, situated on the 
mountain side. It appears to correspond with 
the ancient Giloh, noted as the birthplace of 
Ahithophel, the counsellor of Absalom. _ Its 
inhabitants are Christians. 

The hills which encircle the roadway are in 
some places desolate, though in former times they 
were carefully cultivated. In various directions 
the remains of ancient terraces appear. The land 
in the valleys is ploughed, and is in a fair state of 
cultivation. In a wide open space in one of these 
valleys are the famous reservoirs which are known 
as “Solomon’s Pools.” They are objects of much 
interest both for their antiquity and vast dimen- 
sions. They are, without doubt, the grand work 
of that great monarch, who, having enjoyed to the 
full everything that wealth can secure, and having 











SOLOMON’S POOLS. 
(Photo: Bontis.) 


claim to antiquity. It consists of four low walls, 
surmounted with a dome. It is much reverenced 
by Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans. It is in- 
teresting in its sacred associations, and is much 
visited by pilgrims. The spot will ever be 
regarded with tender emotion and sympathy. 
Here it was that Rachel, the loved wife of Jacob, 


drunk deeply of this world’s good things, declared 
that all was but “ vanity of vanities.” 

These pools are three in number. They are 
constructed of squared stones, and are built on 
somewhat rising ground, each one occupying 4 
different level, and at a height of some 2,000 feet 
above the sea. They are arranged in such a way 
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that when one is full its overflowings are received 
by the pool below, and the like when this is full 
by the next lower down. The distance between 
each is but short. The insides appear to be lined 
with cement. In shape, they are somewhat 
rectangular. They have been partially excavated 
from the native rock, and to some extent built of 
large stones. Steps at the corners and the middle 
lead to the water. There are also great steps at 
the sides near the bottom, which form a central 
channel : these are cut in the rock. The length of 
the upper pool is over 380 feet, and its depth 
25 feet ; the width 220 feet. The middle pool is 
420 feet long. Its depth is 39 feet, whilst the 
width at one end is 250 feet, and at the other 160 
feet. The lower pool measures 582 feet in length, 
with a depth of 50 feet, and is over 207 feet wide 
at the one end, and 148 feet at its other. 

The supply of water comes from a subterranean 
fountain in the open field, and at some distance 
from the pools. It flows through a vault into the 
upper pool. <A circular opening forms the 
entrance t» it. Through it we descend—which 
must be done with care—and then arrive at a 
kind of vaulted room. Attached to this is a 
similar room. Both are covered with stone arches, 
which are of high antiquity. The water here 
rises with a rushing sound, and passes onward by 
the subterranean passage to the pools. We drank 
of it, and found it deliciously cool. Doubtless it 
was this spring which furnished Solomon with the 
attractive figure he employs in Canticles iv. 12: 
“A garden enclosed is my sister, my spouse, a 
spring shut up, a fountain sealed.” It has its 
spiritual application. Believers’ souls are as 





gardens enclosed. The Spirit’s grace in them is 
a spring shut up. They have that “living water” 
which Christ gives to all who believe in Him, 
and which makes them abound in all fruitfulness 
to the glory of “God. 

It was in this wady and on those surrounding 
hills that the magnificent monarch planted his 
vineyards, and made his gardens and parks, and 
had his “pools of water to water therefrom the 
wood that bringeth forth trees,” as he tells us in 
this Book of Ecclesiastes (ii 6). It was to this 
delicious retreat, rich in fertility and beauty, he 
was accustomed to take his morning drive, as 
Josephus informs us. But the luxuriance has 
gone; the glories which delighted have disap- 
peared : the fragrance of incense-bearing trees no 
longer perfumes the air; ali that remain of the 
great works which Solomon executed and tvok 
pleasure in are the three vast reservoirs which 
bear his name. 

In the past an aqueduct conveyed their water 
by a winding course past Bethlehem to the 
Temple space in Jerusalem. I have examined 
portions of it near the former city, and found 
them choked and broken. Probably it will be by 
the like means, when repaired, that the Holy City 
will be again supplied. It appears, however, there 
were four other aqueducts connected with these 
pools, two of which entered Jerusalem near the 
Jatfa Gate to the west. 

Contiguous to the pools there stands an old fort 
with corner towers,which was built by the Saracens. 
It was designed for protection against the Bedouins, 
and some soldiers occupied it. This is so no longer. 
It seems to be used now as a fold for flocks. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


LESSONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 
JULY 2ist. NADAB AND ABIHU. 
To read—Lev. x. 1—11. Golden text-—Ps. xix. 13. 
Pe amped at Mex The Israelites are still en- 


Sk. camped at Mount Sinai. The Tabernacle 
has been set up in the middle of the camp 
for divine worship—the priests have been solemnly 
set apart to minister before the Lord; and the 
sacrifices all appointed by God. Last lesson told 
of the sin of Aaron—afterwards high priest ; to- 
day’s lesson tells of the sin of two of his sons. 
I. StnnERS PUNISHED. (1—3.) 1. Zhe sinners. 
Nadab and Abihu—eldest sons of Aaron. 
Had just taken part in solemn service (ix. 1, 9). 
Sacrifices been offered up for priests and people. 
Accepted by God—shown by sending fire (ix. 24). 


Probably they had charge of the consecrated fire. 

It was always to be kept up—never to go out. 

3y neglect it did so. How can the fault be hid ? 

They take “strange” fire—?.e. not properly 
offered up. 

They re-light the altar of incense in their care. 

None have seen! None can know the difference. 

They forget God’s eye. (Ps. exxxix. 3.) 

Their sin double. (a) Disobeying God's will. 

Thinking it a small thing—of no consequence. 

(6) Dishonouring God—Who must in all things 
be glorified. 

2. The punishment. Corresponds to the sin. 

They “die before the Lord,” like Ananias. 
(Acts v. 5.) 

Struck by fire—probably lightning from the Lord. 

Their blackened bodies found in the Tabernacle. 
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Lessons. 1. Be sure your sin will find you out. We need a guide who knows the way. 
2. God’s Name to be hallowed in all things. Such a guide provided in Jesus Christ. 
II. StnnERS UNMOURNED. (4—17.) How? 1. He is the good Shepherd and sure Guide. 
| Aaron, their father, silent. No sign of grief. (Ps. xxiii.) 
Mourned in secret, but outwardly kept calm. 2. He Himself well of living water. (John iv. 14.) 
Acquiesced in God’s punishment of his sons. He is a defence against enemies. (Ps. xviii. 2.) 
Like Eli—high priest later on. (1 Sam. iii. 18.) II. THe Marcu Becun. (33—36.) Notice— 
Two cousins of the young men buried them. The ark went in front, borne by the Levites. 
Aaron and his other sons to show no usual out- The symbol of God’s presence with them. 
ward signs of‘mourning. What were these ? The pillar of cloud moved onalso. (Ex. xiii. 21.) 
Letting their long hair hang down loose. The symbol of God’s guiding light always. 
Tearing their clothes—putting ashes on head. They began each day’s march with prayer. 
Must disown all sympathy with the sinners. They asked for peace from all their foes. 
Must remain in Tabernacle—not go to funeral. They ended each day’s march with prayer. 
What were all the rest of the people to do ? They prayed for God’s presence during the night. 
Mourn for the sin and its awful punishment. Thus the Lord preserved their going out and 
Lesson. It is the Lord; let Him do what comingin. (Ps. exxi. 8.) 
seemeth Him good. Lessons. 1. The need of God’s guiding light. 
III. Priests CauTIONED. (8—11.) How? Given us in conscience—knowing good from evil. 
Not to drink wine before serving in Tabernacle. Given in the Holy Bible—containing God’s will. 
Possibly this had led to sin of Nadab and Abihu. Given by Holy Spirit—who guides to all truth. 
Why not? Wine given for man’s use. (Ps. civ. 15.) 2. The need of daily prayer against our enemies. 
But must be drunk at right times and seasons. What time [ am afraid I will trust in God. 
Not just before service of sacrifice and prayer. 3. The need of peace in God. I will lay down 
Might prove bad example to the congregation. in peace to rest, for Thou Lord only makest me to 
Lesson. The Lord our God is holy. dwell in safety. 


AUGUST 4TH. REPORT OF THE SPIES. 
JULY 28TH. JOURNEYING TO CANAAN, To read—Num. xiii. 17-20; 23—33. Golden 
To read—Num. x. 29 





36. Golden text—ver. 29. text—Num. xiv. 9. 
Inrropuction. A year and two months had Intropucrtion. Israelites have arrived at Kadesh- 
passed since the Israelites had left Egypt. They Barnea on the south borders of Canaan, eleven 
had changed from a multitude of homeless days’ journey from Mount Sinai. But the march 
fugitives to be a well-ordered nation—chosen of had been prolonged owing to murmurings and 
the Lord. They had received from God a code of | punishments (ch. xi.), and there had been a delay 
laws for their guidance. Laws of conduct (moral) of seven days while Miriam, sister of Moses and 
—viz. the Ten Commandments ; laws of worship Aaron, was shut out of the camp (xii. 15) for 
(ceremonial) concerning the Tabernacle, priests joining Aaron in speaking against Moses. Now 
and sacrifices; laws of citizenship (civil), as to at last they have reached the borders of the 
crime, etc. The Tabernacle had been built, the Promised Land fourteen months after leaving 
order of march arranged, and all was nowready for Egypt. God commands that twelve men—one 
the start. They were eleven days’ journey only for each tribe—should search the land and bring 
from ‘Kadesh-Barnea (Deut. i. 2), whence they beck a report. 


might enter the Promised Land. (See map.) I. THE Spres SENT. (17—20.) Their orders. 
J. THE Marcu Propose. (29—32.) The guide. To go to south of Canaan—mountain of 
They had been a year encamped at Mount Sinai. Amorites, (Deut. i. 7.) 
Not far from home of Jethro, his father-in-law. Thence to enter the land and explore it fully. 
Moses had pastured his flock at Sinai (iii. 1). The people—their numbers, appearance, habits. 
Probably now seen good deal of wife’s family. The land—its climate, soil and cultivation. 
Asks Hobab his brother-in-law to join them. The cities--whether numerous, fortified, ete. 
Why does he want him? They are marching Notice that they went direct by God’s com 

through strange land—will need a good guide. mand. 
He will be to them for eyes—will show the way. Therefore might trust in His divine protection. 
He will recognise clumps of trees marking wells. Also it was the beginning of the grape harvest. 
There will be a mutual benefit between them. Therefore the most pleasant time of the year. 
He will be their guide, director, friend. Somewhere about July or early in August. 
They will do him good—as the Lord does them. How eagerly would their return be looked for ! 
At first he objects, but then promises to go. II. Tue Spires Report. (23—29.) (Good news. 


Lessons. The march a type of our pilgrimage. Forty days pass—a common time in Scripture. 
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(Moses twice on the Mount of God forty days. 

Christ fasted in wilderness for that time.) 

They come to the fertile valley of Eshcol. 

Probably between Hebron and Jerusalem. 

T'hey cut down a huge bunch of ripe grapes. 

Heavy enough to be borne by two men. 

Then they return to the camp at Kadesh. 

The people crowd around to hear the news. 

The grapes are shown—the fruit is tasted. 

What do they report? The land 7s very fertile. 

Herds of cattle seen in all the pastures. 

Flowers blooming on all the hill-sides. 

The land seems to flow with milk and honey. 

How the people must have all rejoiced ! 

Bad news. Is there nothing on the other side ? 

The people are tall—even giants—and tierce. 

The cities are numerous, large and walled. 

How can they, simple shepherds, hope to enter ? 

ILl. THe Spres’ Apvice. (30—33.) 

Caleb proposes to go up aud attack at once. 

He has faith in God and courage for action. 

Cowardly. Alas! 

They fear the men—tall, fierce, warlike, hostile. 

They forget God fought for them at Red Sea. 

They see only the danger, and frighten the people. 

Lessons. 1. If God be for us, who can _ be 
against us ? 

2. Be strong in the Lord, and the power of His 
might. 


Brave. 


ten of the other spies oppose. 


THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 


Golden text—St. 


AUGUST LITH. 
To read—Num. xxi. 4—9. 
John wit. 14. 


IntrovuctIoN. Much has happened since last 


lesson. The people at large believed the ten spies 
instead of the two—Joshua and Caleb—who 


brought a good report of the land, and refused to 
proceed to Canaan. To punish them, God made 
them return and wander in the wilderness for 
forty years—a year for each day of the spies’ 
absence. None who came out of Egypt should 
enter the Promised Land except Joshua and Caleb. 
At some period in their wanderings happened the 
incident of to-day’s lesson. 
I. Sin AND PUNISHMENT. (4—6.) Notice— 
Israelites again in neighbourhood of Sinai. 
The forty years’ wanderings nearly over. 
Almost the whole generation had changed. 
Aaron was dead (xx. 28), and also Miriam 
Few were lett who had come out of Egypt. 
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Now they are at last turning towards Canaan. 

King of Edom had refused passage through his 
land (xx. 18), though they were of same stock—he 
being descended from Esau, brother of Jacob. 

So they had to go round the land of Edom. 

The people much discouraged, and murmur. 

What are they tired of ? Constant journeying. 

Going up and down the rocky mountain passes. 

Also begin to long for other food than manna. 

Water also sometimes scarce in higher valleys. 

So they rebel against God and His servant Moses. 

What was their sin? (a) Lmpatience. 

The wanderings were punishment for their sin. 

Punishment must always be borne patiently 

(6) Ingratitude. God had fed them daily. 

Manna (angels’ food—Ps. Ixxvili. 25) had never 
failed. 

Water from the rock followed them. (1 Cor. x. 4.) 

Yet they murmured at what God provided. 

Lesson. Having food and raiment, let us be 
therewith content. 

How were they punished? By fiery serpents. 

Red in colour - fiery in nature of bites. 

Many died in agony, both old and young. 

Lesson. The soul that sinneth it shall die. 

II. Repentance. (Ver. 7.) See its nature. 

Had all three marks of true repentance. 

Contrition—they are sorry for the szz. 

Confession—they openly acknowledge it. 

Change—they ask Moses to intercede for them. 

Moses bears them no ill-will. He prays. 

Lesson. The prayer of a righteous man avail- 
eth much. (James v. 16.) 

Ii. Parpon. (8, 9.) What was done ? 

A brass image made like one of the serpents. 

Set on a pole in the midst of the camp. 

All who would be healed must look at it. 

Those who so looked were at once healed. 

THE Type. Spoken of as such by Christ. 
(Golden text.) 

Serpent of brass harmless, but made like the 
others. 

So Christ, sinless, was made like sinful man. 

Serpent lifted on pole as Christ was on the 
Cross. 

Israelites dying by faith were healed. 

So sinners, wounded by sin, looking by faith to 
Christ, are pardoned and have everlasting life. 

Lesson. Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved. 
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TREASURE. 


a)HE rested her arms 
upon the top of the 
churchyard - wall 
and looked down 
the valley. It was 
dusk. Behind her 
the old abbey church 
rose solid and grey, 
its tower dwarfed by 
the hills on either side. 
Before her the ground fell 
steeply away to a narrow valley 
strewn with granite rocks. A little 
stream gurgled among the boulders, 
running to the sea through bracken 
and furze and heather. Towering masses of bare 
rock filled in the mouth of the valley. The sea 
lay beyond, grey in the twilight but for a white 
spray which rose in the air and fell on the flattened 
face of the rock. The roar of the breakers came to 
her ears; she could see the spray rise and fall upon 
the stone. Steep, precipitous, the sides of thé valley 
closed in, their tops seeming to touch the cold sky. 
Here and there the rock broke through the thin 
soil, the granite light against the yellow-green of 
short turf, the purple patches of heather and the 
green of furze. 

Her life was to be shut in by those hills, said Celia 
Davenant. How she hated the place! The moan 
and roar of the sea maddened her. She beat her 
hands upon the rough stone wall and burst into 
futile tears. 

Darkness came down upon sea and valley. The 
church grew larger, shadows lurked in the corners. 
A seagull drifted by with an eerie screech. Celia 
wiped her eyes and turned to leave the neglected 
churchyard. She nearly fell over a tombstone lying 
across the path. 

“John Bael and his wife Eliza,” she said, with an 
angry laugh. She gave the large flat stone a push 
with her foot. The pretty cottage where she and her 
father lived was but a few yards from the church. 
There were three labourers’ cottages a little further 
down the lane; one was occupied, two were empty. 
The number of persons living in Polderran could be 
counted on two hands. That was subtracting the 
servants living at the Abbey. 

A neat little maid was lighting the lamp in the 
dining-room. It was a pretty room; no dust lay in 
the corners, and the curtains were clean and prettily 
draped with blue scarves. Cluster-roses were on the 
mantelpiece and table. An air of neatness and care per- 
vaded the room. One look at Celia showed the secret. 







Exquisite tidiness decked her slim little figure, from 
the fair curls on her forehead in an invisible net to 
the tip of her small pointed boot. 
and neat and suburban. 

“Master is in, miss,” said the little maid, in broad 
Cornish. Celia shudd.red at the accent, 


She was pretty 
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“Tell him tea is ready,” she said sharply. 

Genefer fled. She knew that Miss Celia was angry, 

A tall, gaunt man crept wearily into the room. 
His thin white hair fell over his forehead as though 
rubbed by a weary hand, his dark deep-set eyes were 
dull and heavy, the eyelids half-hiding them. A 
week’s growth of beard was on his chin. His old 
man’s thin-lipped mouth wore a tremulous pleading 
smile. His clothes were old and stained with earth, 

“ Home early, father !” 

“Yes, yes, my dear, I came upon rock—upon rock.’ 
He fell into an armchair. 

Celia asked no explanation of his words. Her 
pretty eyebrows met in a frown, and her lips pursed 
themselves into disapproval as she bent over the tea- 
tray. 

“ Are you coming to the table, father?” 

The old man started ; he had been staring into the 
small fire in a reverie. ‘“ Yes, yes, my dear—of course 
I am.” 

He drew his chair to her side and took the cup of 
tea she handed him. But he stirred it absently in- 
stead of drinking. Celia ate hcr meal with a grow- 
ing vexation upon her face; at last she spoke. 

* Cannot you eat, father?” 

He hastily took a slice of brvad-and-butter. “ Of 
course Ican. I am hungry—had a hard day’s work.” 
But he forgot his hunger before hte had eaten half the 
slice. 

“Do hurry, father,” said Celia impatiently ; “I want 
Genefer to clear away the things.” 

“ T have finished, my dear.” 

* Finished ! You have not begun. Look, you have 
not touched your tea. It must be cold by this time. 
Shall I pour you out another cup?” 

“No, no; this will do. It is quite warm.’ He 
drank it quickly. The-bell was rung. Genefer took 
away the tea-things. Celia, with a piece of needle- 
work in her hand, seated herself by the fire. Mr 
Davenant was in the arm-chair. 

The clock on the mantelpiece ticked loudly in the 
silence. Celia’s thimble pushed the needle through 
her work with a little click. Her father put his 
hand over his ear to shut out the sounds of clock 
and thimble. His lips moved now and then as he 
stared into the fire. There was no rattle of passing 
cart or footstep. From afar came the roar of the sea 
on the rocks. 

“T used to lie awake and listen to that sound when 
I was a boy and we lived at the Abbey,” the old man 
said suddenly. 

“ Hateful noise,’ muttered Celia. 

“Dick and I used to sleep in rooms at the back. 
Poor Dick! He was such a handsome boy. He used 
to say that he could not live away from the sound of 
the sea. He meant to make a fortune and to have the 
Abbey done up and the church restored. Old Trargon 
told him of the buried treasure, and he used to go off 
to dig for it. I langhed at him then. Poor Dick! I 
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“There was—nothing. The box was empty.”—p. 671. 


remember how he looked in his uniform. and how our 
mother cried when he said good-bye. It broke her 
heart when she heard of his death.” 

“Did he think there was a treasure?” cried Celia. 

“Trargon told him, but Dick got tired of looking 
for it, and I laughed at him for believing old Trargon. 
Lies and nonsense, I called it then. I know better 
now.” He drew his chair nearer the fire and spread 
out his hands to the blaze. 

“You have caught cold, father,” his daughter said 
sharply. 

“No, no, my dear. Only I ama little chilled. The 
wind was cold, and I got hot digging.” 

“When will you be satisfied there is no treasure?” 

“ But there is a treasure, girl : T know it.” 

He struck his hand fiercely upon the arm of his 


chair. A fiery gleam leapt up into his sunken eyes. 
Celia shrank back. There was something in her father 
which, when roused, awed his managing daughter. 

“Old Trargon knew it. Did he not tell Dick—on 
the East Cliff ; and is not that what my dream said?” 

“Tf Trargon knew, he probably took it.” 

“ He would not steal what belonged to Davenants. 
This was the gold and silver plate and jewels that was 
buried by the Davenant of Charles I.’s time, when 
there was fear of the Roundheads. He told only his 
faithful servant Trargon, and it was handed down 
from one generation to another.” 

“Why was not the treasure dug up before?” 

“Because no one would believe the story. My 
father laughed at it. and Trargon told Dick. as the 
eldest son.” 
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“ But there was no treasure,” said Celia stubbornly. 
“He did not dig in the right place. I tell you 
there is a treasure; I know it, and I will not rest until 
I have found it.” He fell back shivering and ex- 
hausted in his chair. 

“What ridiculous nonsense it all is!” said Celia to 
herself. She dared not say it aloud. 

The next morning her father was ill. He had 
caught a cold, digging on East Cliff. 

Six months ago the Davenants had come to live at 
Polderran. Davenants lived at Polderran Abbey for 
centuries, until John Davenant’s father lost his money 
and sold the place. Only John was left of the 
family now, a broken-down old man with one 
daughter. He had lived in a manufacturing city, 
und toiled to make his living. At sixty he had 
enough to retire from the business he loathed. His 
wife was dead after a few years of managing her 
husband, and he was left to his daughter. For 
five years after his retirement they lived in the 
suburbs of the city. He hated the cramped life, the 
rows of villas, the smoke that hung so often between 
them and the sun, the smell of dust in the dry 
weather, the omnibuses that rattled past the windows, 
the men who talked of nothing but money, His soul 
sickened with longing for the sea and the cliffs of 
Polderran. But Celia loved the suburban life with 
its asphalt pavements and cheap pleasures, and Celia 
managed her father for five years; then one morning, 
to her dismay, her management ended. 

John Davenant dreamt a dream for three nights 
running, and the morning after its third recurrence 
he told Celia that they were going to Polderran to 
live. She declared that it was impossible; but some- 
how one day she found herself entering the cottage 
that was to be her home at Polderran, Tears, en- 
treaties, anger, were useless. John Davenant was 
seized with a monomania; there was treasure buried 
on East Cliff. He had dreamed his dream. For the 
first three days he could not dig. He was too happy 
to be at Polderran again. He visited all the haunts 
of his boyhood : the cave where he and Dick played at 
being smugglers, the grassy cleft where they used to 
picnic—his mother, father, Dick and he; the pool 
where he and Dick had learnt to swim. No rock, no 
stone were altered. Everything was the same as in 
his boyhood. The little brook that gurgled down the 
valley took the same windings ; the grave-stones that 
had fallen when he and Dick were lads still lay upon 
their backs. There was an old vicar now as there had 
been then—as neglectful, as learned. 

The rich owners of the Abbey were travelling ; the 
place was open to the public. John Davenant did not 
go over his old home. He looked down from the side 
of the hill and saw it lying sheltered and warm 
among its trees in the valley. The old weather- 
beaten chimneys were picturesque; the Virginia 
creeper made a glory of the front of the house; it 
was as when he and Dick climbed the hillside years 
and years ago. The only change was the sound of 
tinkling bells hung to thecow s necks—bells of differ- 
ent notes which came pleasanuy to the ear in the hush 
of the evening. He did not think them pleasant: he 
wanted everything to be the same as in his boyhood. 
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Then he began to dig on the East Cliff. Day after 
day passed and he found nothing. Every evening he 
returned to Celia, to shrink under her sneer. but tov 
possessed with his dream for words to stop him, 
Now he was ill and must stay in the house. 

The old doctor from a village five miles away was 
sent for. In his place came a spruce young man. 
Tne old doctor was gone for a holiday, and this was 
Dr. Iemon from a London hospital. 

Celia was delighted, and by his third visit had con- 
fided to him her father’s craze. 

“ He will never leave thisdreadful place. We shall 
live and die here, and I hate it. If you only knew the 
loneliness, the dismal sound of the sea.” 

Dr. Lemon nodded. He quite understood, and 
sympathised. 

“He will dig—dig—dig for that stupid treasure 
which never existed, or if it did was taken away 
years ago,” cried Celia, tears in her eyes. 

John Davenant’s feverish chill could not be thrown 
off. Dr. Lemon was a daily visitor, and before a 
fortnight was gone he and Celia were something 
more than friends. 

“He is wild to begin digging again. He says he 
knows the exact spot now, on the edge of the Cliff.“ 

“I have thought of a plan,” began Dr. Lemon, 
in a hesitating fashion, “a plan that might stop 
him.” 

“What is it?” said Celia eagerly. 

He explained. She accepted it with such enthu- 
siasm that he began to grow doubtful himself. It was 
he that held back and she that pressed on. 

“ How clever of you to think of it! I will find out 
from him the exact spot where he thinks it buried.” 

“Do not be in a hurry. He must be strong, 
quite strong before he begins digging. The shock 
might, ie 

“The shock is just what he wants. Then, perhaps, 
when he discovers his mistake, we shall leave this place 
and go back to Manchester.” 

She smiled and brightened into such pink prettiness 
that Dr. Lemon was enchanted. He forgot his 
momentary doubts. 

John Davenant was keen to recover. He was sure 
that he now knew the place where his treasure lay. 
Celia did not contradict him. She listened attent- 
ively when he explained his reasons. He had never 
before met with such sympathy from his daughter. 

“You are a good girl,” he said, patting her hand: 
“and when we are rich you shall have everything you 
want—horses, dresses. a season in London, everything. 
It will not be long. When I am well oe 

He did not see her smile. She was carefully 
measuring his medicine. It was nearly three weeks 
before he came down to the little parlour. His eyes 
were bright and feverish. his grey hair had grown 
during his illness. 

“When shall I be able to go out?” was his ery. 

He said nothing to Dr. Lemon about the treasure ; 
but Celia kept the young doctor well posted up in his 
patient’s belief. 

One Sunday evening he walked home with her from 
church. It was not Polderran church, but one three 
miles away. The night was cold and clear, with a 























promise of the first frost in the twinkling stars and 
loud murmur of the sea. Dr. Lemon and Celia talked 
softly. 

“T have arranged it all,” he said, as she stood on the 
doorstep of her home ; “ but do not let your father out 
of the house until he is strong—quite strong.” 

He was not far down the road before Celia’s voice 
stopped him. “Father is gone; he went out of the 
house twenty minutes ago, Genefer says.” 

The two looked at one another. The young man’s 
face was pale, the girl’s startled. 

“ He has gone to East Cliff.” 

Celia ran by Dr Lemon s side. They left the path and 
began to climb down the side of the gully. In their 
hurry and consternation, Celia remembered that she 
was wearing her best dress and patent leather boots. 
She tucked the dress around her waist and chose her 
steps as well as she could. The grass was wet, the 
rocks cut her dainty feet; she felt her petticoat be- 
gin to swish about her legs. 

Dr. Lemon did not offer a helping hand. He 
was too concerned with his fears to remember his 
companion, 

“T wish I had not had it buried yesterday,” he said 
once. 

With some difficulty, and one or two falls, they 
made their way up the other side of the steep hill. 

The moon was rising over the hills to their right ; 
a silvery crescent on a dark blue ground. On their 
left lay the sea, dark near the cliffs, light beyond 
from the rising moon, Before them was the short 
turf, dotted with clumps of furze and heather, run- 
ning from the edge of the cliff to the top of the hill. 

Celia shivered through the heat of her climb. She 
did not know why. They hurried on without pausing 
to take breath, across a stream splashing down from 
the hill, across the turf slippery with frost. A round 
hillock, like the hump of a camel, rose from the more 
gentle upward curve of thehill. Celiaand Dr. Lemon 
stopped short. The sea washed in a lapping sound on 
the rocks below. A man’s panting breaths and the 
pick, pick, of a spade were loud above the moan of the 
waves. 

“T put it in shallow,” whispered Dr. Lemon. 

“This will cure him,” said Celia, 
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“Tf he were not so weak,” said the young man, with 
a breath which was almost a groan. “I did not mean 
him to find it until he was strong.” 

They crept to the side of the hillock. Dr. Lemon, 
when he has had a particularly heavy supper, dreams 
now of that moment. 

John Davenant was digging. The earth he had turned 
up lay brown aad light in a splash of moonlight. He 
had thrown off his hat for coolness, and his grey hair 
was matted on his forehead with perspiration. His 
face was whiteanddamp. Hisshadowstaggered drun- 
kenly across the moonlight. He muttered as he stuck 
the spade into the ioose soft earth. Had he tooked up 
he must have seen the two faces bent upon him, but 
he was too deep in his occupation to look anywhere 
but at the hole that grew beneath his hands. The 
spade struck something other than earth. He fell 
upon his knees and buried his thin, trembling hands 
in the damp soil. His face began to work. He seized 
the shovel and with feverish haste threw the earth 
right and left. The top of a dark-coloured box or 
chest was discovered. He dragged it out of the 
hole, excitement lending him strength. The cover 
was not locked; he pushed it open with trembling 
fingers. The moonlight fell across and shone into 
its shallow depths. There was—nothing. The box 
was empty. 

He gave a bitter cry. Then he felt again in the 
loose earth, struck his spade as far as it would go into 
the soft clayey soil. There was nothing more. He turned 
the small coffer upside down, he looked at the sides 
to see whether there might be a false bottom. No, 
there was nothing—nothing. He sat down helpless 
and weak. He made no sound, his hands dropped 
nerveless by his side. Celia came forward. 

“‘Father dear,” she said, “ the grass is damp.” 

He looked up in her face with wild eyes. 

“T have found the treasure,” he said. 

He fell at her feet. 

© 7 * * * 

Three days later he died. He babbled of the 
treasure he had discovered to the end. 

Dr. Lemon did not marry Celia. She returned to 
her suburb. Six months later she married a rising 
young manufacturer. 





“RETURN UNTO THY REST, 0 MY SOUL” 





DAY I mind, long left behind, a sweet high 
BY festival in spring, 
“ When, as I knelt, my heart did melt, and 
gladness brightened everything ; 
But years have flown, and tares are grown, and peace 
is very far away: 
0 God, restore, I ask no more, the joy that made me 
glad that day! 





Thou dost, not change—‘t was I grew strange, as I to 
other fountains went ; 

Water I drew, but not the true, the “clear as crystal ” 
element ; 


The fruits I found were all unsound—I knew it, as I 
took my fill ; 

For while I fed on seeming bread, I hungered, and I 
hunger still. 


To Thee I turn; O do not spurn Thy silly dove; but 
open wide, 

With pity great, Thy bosom gate, where gleams the 
love-mark in Thy side ; 

In that bright scar I read afar, “‘ Come unto Me ;”— 
the dying cry— 

“Father forgive,” I hear, and live ; to peace restored 
and liberty! Gzorce S, OUTRAM, M.A. 
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Captive ! 


Music by EBENEZER Provt, B.A., Mus.D, 
(Professor of Music in the University of Dublin.) 


Words by the Rev. JamEs Harris, M.A. 
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2. Blessed Jesus, bought by Thee, 
Saved from sorrow and from ill, 
Feeling now that I am free, 
I will strive to do Thy will: 
Thou didst love me from the first, 
Though in sin’s captivity : 
And Thou didst my fetters burst, 
And from Satan set me free 
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bad’st me seek Thy rest. 





3. Body, soul, and spirit, now 
Purchased by Thy precious blood, 
Wholly Thine to Thee I vow 
Till { pass through Jordan's flood ; 
Then, in realms of joy above, 
When my body Thou wilt raise, 
T will tell of all Thy love, 
And with angels sing Thy praise. 
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“THINGS WHICH ARE IMPOSSIBLE WITH MEN.” 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., CITY TEMPLE. 


‘““And He said, The things which are impossible with men are possible with God.”"—Svr. LUKE xviii. 27. 


Y act may be both possible and 
impossible at the same time. 
“Possible” is a large word; 
“impossible” is no child’s 
term ; here we are in the pre- 
sence of things infinite, mys- 
terious, and not to be spoken 
in fraii words. Some actions 
are possible to power that are 
not possible to reason ; then if the man be well 
balanced the invisible will triumph ; he will look 
upon his mere power as a simple vulgarity ; that 
he could do this and that would be a poor tribute 
to his ability, a poorer tribute still to his character. 
The things that he can do may be wanton, foolish, 
sinful, absurd. Why, then, does he not attempt 
theirexecution? Because reason says, No, you can- 
not do that. Here we have a larger cunnot, a can- 
not with character in it ; something beyond mere 
power, muscular strength, physical ability, and the 
like. Conscience says, You surely cannot do so. 
The action is perfectly possible to his hands, but 
his conscience will not allow it to be done without 
protest ; so that he can do it, and he cannot do it. 
“Things that are impossible with men,” im- 
possible as to mere bulk. Who could build the 
skies? No matter what they are, who emongst 
us could spread them out? We shall not at 
the beginning of this argument have any Bible, 
or any theology, or any metaphysics ; we shall 
simply stand and look at space as indicated by 
the blue sky, and ask ourselves this one question : 
Who could draw that curtain ? how was it made? 
[If any man amongst you—I would so address the 
millions of the ages—stretched out that expanse, 
stand up! It is a fair challenge. There is the 
great blue sky, whatever it be ; no matter what it 
is, we have simply now to deal with the fact so 
far as we can see it, and it is not unfair or un- 
reasonable or impious to say, Who made it? how 
got it there? We have in imagination challenged 
the centuries, all the yester-millenniums, and no 
man has stood up to say, I did it! What more 
would you ask of me? We have cried for the 
human creator, and he has not appeared. We are 
entitled, therefore, by so much to infer that this 
great azure arch was not built and rounded by 
any man ; we are entitled to go further and say 
it is one of things which are impossible to men. 
Then if we are baulked at the mere point of 
Imagnitude, let us proceed to a further inquiry and 
ask, Who is responsible for the mystery of con- 
tinuity ? We may be able to answer that question 
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negatively if not aftirmatively. What man has 
been present all the time to keep the clock 
a-going? Why, the oldest man crumbles away 
before he has quite completed his thousandth 
year ; he becomes an effigy in history, a shadow of 
the past. But we have discovered continuity : 
men have been poring over the mystery, and 
they sprang up a thousand thick, and they said, 
There is a law of continuity. Very good ; who 
made it? You have only discovered it; how long 
do you suppose that continuity has endured—a 
thousand years? A thousand thousand centuries. 
Is that so? Quite. More! Infinitely more ; 
why, some of our men have given two million 
to the formation and the polishing of a pebble. 
Then this law of continuity may be another species, 
if we may so describe it, of eternity! Exactly; 
that is precisely what it is. Then who made it? 
who is accountable for it? No one is accountable 
for it; it is a greater mystery than at first we 
supposed it to be. It came, no one knows when ; 
it has never ceased; no one can tell how its 
ability to repeat itself has been renewed. I have 
not faith to accept that doctrine; I have only a 
little faith, the child’s faith, that these things 
cannot have made themselves ; that if a doll did 
not create itself a planet never did. It is a child’s 
chatter. Meanwhile, I have got no further on; [ 
have never seen a pen that made itself ; how then 
can the writing which it has done have created its 
own existence? Iam but a child seeker, an infant 
asking questions ; and if I empty my little heart, 
born only yesterday, before you, I would say I 
have not faith yet to believe that continuity is a 
thing which is self-originated and self-sustained. 
Why, I myself have a little watch that needs 
winding up every night; the poor little thing 
seems willing enough to go, but I am told that it 
runs down and must be turned up again and re- 
newed as to its mechanical power. It is yet 
impossible for me in this child-age to rise to the 
conception that continuing is self-continuing and 
self-renewing. Certainly no man can lay claim to 
its continuation and renewal. This also is one of 
the things which are impossible to men. 

Then I observe certain marvellous results in 
which I can have only a little share, though I be 
so industrious that I rise with the sun, and work 
long after he has set and gone to make the east in 
some western place. For example, [ have ploughed 
and sown my father’s acres; up to that point I 
have done quite a great amount of work : but the 
time came when I had to sit down. Said I, Why 
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not go on with it? And nature smiled out of that 
same infinite azure and said, No, poor seedsman, 
sit down. God makes the harvest, someone says 
tome, not man. I reply, That word God which 
you use isa great word, though there are only as 
many letters in it as there are in the word man, 
but none of the same letters ; in another set of 
three letters you have found a still greater word ; 
and it carries with it personality, pulse, heart- 
colour, blood-hue, love. You may be right ; as 
long as you speak to me about personality in rela- 
tion to the impossible you carry up with you my 
reason. ‘To personality all things, according to 
the measure of that personality, must be possible. 
The flute never played itself ; it required person- 
ality to bring out all its silent gospels. It may be, 
therefore, that you are right in the suggestion that 
all this great space, great bulk, wondrous continu- 
ity, may be traceable to some kind of personality ; 
call it by what name you may, black or white, 
purer than flakes of unfallen snow, more damned 
than devils; still you retain my reason in an atti- 
tude of wonder, which may soon become a posture 
of worship when you trace all this immeasurable- 
ness and wondrousness to personality. 

There is, then, a distinct line of impossibility in 
human power. It is something to know that. It 
is well for us, from an educational point of view, 
to be snubbed at once. If we could, as so many 
lords of the soil, pick up our staff and walk no end 
of miles as we please, and step from horizon to 
horizon, and if every door flew back at our 
approach, as who should say on their yielding 
hinges, “ Behold, the lord cometh,” life would be 
poor living, and the whole universe would be too 
small quarters for our soul’s pride. On the other 
hand, we are put down, sat upon, mocked, snubbed, 
told to go home, and made so poor and mean, that 
when we are creeping back to our hole we dare 
not tell some fellow-pilgrim how we have been 
denuded, and stripped and whipped. You may 
sometimes tell by a man’s very gait that he is going 
to be humiliated. It is not difficult so to read a 
man’s action on the street, as to know that he will 
bring home with him at night nothing but dis- 
appointment and shame. How doth the seer see 
this? Why, in the man’s way of walking, in his 
bounce, in his petty sovereignty, in the shape of 
that which has no shape—his empty head. and his 
whole breathing : he isa lordling whom the Lord 
of heaven and earth is going to crush and send 
back in a flattened condition. Bounce cannot 
pray; swagger cannot prevail with God. Over 
the ages breathes this infinite revelation: “To 
this man will I look, to the man that is of a 
humble and contrite heart, and who trembleth at 
My word.” It is, therefore--let us repeat until the 
lesson becomes quite familiar to us—most import- 
ant that we should remember that we are only 
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tethered, and that the length of our tether is the 
measure of our liberty. O man, thou hast but 
rope enough to stretch from cradle to grave! It 
would be seemly in thy case to pray, to stand still 
and say, How mysterious all things are: surely, 
this is none other than the house of God: lo! God 
is in this place, and I knew it not: every life is 
its own mystery, every upward look its own 
unspoken prayer, every sigh a liturgy. That 
would become one of thy years, though they be 
seventy in number: seventy does not begin time ; 
it is only groping its way to feel if there be any 
time. Oh that men were wise, that they would 
consider these things ! 

If we seize the idea of the text and make a 
master-key of it, we shall open a good many 
chambers of thought and rest, well-windowed 
chambers admitting infinite hospitality of light, 
and chambers large enough to accommodate great 
sections of heaven. Let us know that we are 
environed by the impossible ; let us know that 
impossible is a word not limited to physical exer- 
cises, but that it follows us in all the evolution 
and drama of life and experience. There are some 
thoughts that are impossible to our poor mind; 
there are some moralities, whitening into holiness, 
impossible to our poor hearts just now ; there are 
some futurities that lie beyond the telescope. Not 
until we know all can we know anything—that is, 
anything as it really is. The missing ray may 
alter the colour of the whole aspect ; the wonder- 
ful word yet to be added may change the meaning 
of all the others. In some languages the verb 
comes at the end of the sentence: what if in this 
wondrous, weary, yet exciting literature of life we 
have to wait for the last word to know the living 
verb that gives meaning and accent to all that has 
gone before? Ohman ! it would be seemly of thee 
to wait. 

If we seize the idea of the text, many things 
that are now mysterious up to the point of difti- 
culty and almost unbelief will condescend to go 
down to us and talk awhile with us and give us 
assurance that explanation will come as centuries 
rise and fall. Miracles will then belong to the 
higher reason. At present our ladders are too 
short to do much on the high walls: we can only 
get high enough up to fall down again. We can 
go the length of the ladder within four rounds, 
but no man can go even to the top of his own 
ladder ; we must rest a few rounds from the top; 
and inasmuch as there is no space at the top on 
which we can alight, the best thing we can do, 
though it be with an ill grace, is to come down. 
The time may come when we shall see that 
miracles looked at from above are among the 
commonplaces even of our own life. Yet we are 
so singularly constituted that after a thing has 
been explained to us and we see it, we are apt to 
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say, “Of course!” The heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked. After the 
explanation we think we always knew it. Many 
persons on hearing the answer to the riddle will 
say they were just about to say that. Then why 
did they not say that? They will assure you that 
they “had the idea”! Oh, these posthumous 
immortalities, these after-death  self-tributes! 
Would we could cleanse the stable of our heart 
of all such rubbish, and be little children in 
the simplicity of our faith! 

If you really seize the great doctrine of the text 
and apply it fearlessly, confusion will be brought 
under the higher law. We say sometimes in 
Alpine countries, We are going down-hill. In a 
little, local sense we are; really, we are not doing 
anything of the kind. We may think ourselves 
on a low position when we are upon a high one. 
There are declivities in the mountains themselves, 
but they are mountains still. We may be ina 
valley in the highlands ; it is no pit, itis a line of 
beauty. Never forget the operation of the higher 
law ; that is, the inclusive, dominating, sovereign 
law. Many persons cannot get out of the little 
law into the great one. Thieving may be honest 
insome cases. That indeed is a paradoxical asser- 
tion; it is nevertheless a great fact in human 
history. Have ye never read what David did when 
he was an hungered, how he entered into the holy 
place and ate the shewbread not lawful for any 
man but the priest to touch? What was that 
action? It was the operation of the higher law. 
Hunger is a law that cannot be written. This is 
the meaning of much of the diviner revolution by 
which history is turned into progress. “Thou 
shalt not steal” is written upon every loaf in that 
baker’s possession, yet, under peculiar circum- 
stances, it would be right for hunger, legitimate, 
virtuous hunger, to go in and take every loaf 
from him. The loaf belongs to hunger. Bread 
has but one owner. Pictures may have a thous- 
and proprietors, bread has but one. Let no man 
presume upon this law who is not entitled to its 
use. Not every hungry man is a David in his 
soul. It must not be wantonness, wickedness, 
selfishness ; it must be real, simple hunger. A 
delicate law to handle, but if we neglect to 
recognise its existence and operation we shall 
fall under intermediate and temporary laws and 
bind ourselves to shallow and poverty-stricken 
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sovereignties. If we seize the idea of the text 
and apply it all round, then sin will be brought 
under the higher grace. Where sin abounded 
grace did much more abound. That is the higher 
law. A man has broken all the Commandments ; 
possibly, but he has not broken all God's grace. 
A man has fouled the whole of the earth ; true, 
but he has not fouled one inch of God’s heaven. 
There is a higher law ; the ampler fact, the larger 
mystery ; and these we must not omit in our 
calculations and in our forecasts of futurity. 
Never omit God—God the Father, God the Son, 
God the Holy Ghost—from your outlook, and 
never forget these ineffable factors when you 
want to survey and totalise the mystery of human 
life. Believe me, no one man knows all things. 
Consider the suggestion that it takes all churches 
to make The Church. Do not turn away with 
indifference from the suggestion that your view 
of life is essential to the completion of mine. Do 
not make yourselves little gods and dirty deities. 
Do not suppose that you can settle this, that, and 
the other, and make things according to the higher 
law. No, no! Get thee to God, to the Christ, 
to the Holy Ghost, and tell Him what a blind one 
thou art and how much thou dost need night and 
day the candle of the Lord. 

There are some things possible to men which we 
ought at once to indicate. It is possible to say, 
“[ will arise and go to my Father, and say unto 
him, Father, I have sinned against heaven and in 
Thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called 
Thy son.” It is possible to be spelling out 
some of the smaller words in the Bible; and if 
God should find us thus engaged, He will withhold 
no good things from our asking and praying souls. 
It is possible for us to have an infant ortho- 
doxy, the first letter of which we have only 
written, but we have written it so well that we 
mean to work our way to the last though the word 
be spelt quite differently from what we first 
thought when we looked at it orthographically. 
It is possible for us to pray. There are some little 
prayers made on purpose for us :—“ God, be mer- 
ciful to me asinner ;” ‘“ Lord, that I may receive 
my sight ;” “Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make 
me clean;” “Abide with me, for it is toward 
evening and the day is far spent.” Come in and 
tarry with the old man all night, and in the morn- 
ing he will wake upa little child—an embryo angel. 
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WOMAN LABOUR IN LONDON. 


BY T. SPARROW, AUTHOR oF “ 


AS ONE OF THE PENNILESS POOR,” ETO. 














BOX-MAKING. 


HE babe of the poor is “ Youare too old for the work now.” And that is 
born to toil, the girl in the end of some fifty, sixty, even seventy years of 
her teens slips into the 
groove as a matter of 
course ; but the one has 
the blessing of ignorance, 
the other that of youth. 
With the woman, how- 
ever, borne down by pre- 
mature middle-age, or 
what is still worse, with 
the spectre of old age 
shadowing her every foot- 
step, there seems little 
compensation for what 
she has to go through. 
an The march of Time is 
the march of a relentless gaoler from whom she is 
powerless to escape, so she sets herself grimlv and 
stolidly to endure to the bitter end; and none 
know with what heroic martyrdom she stifles all 
expression of pain as rheumatics seize her weary 
legs, or lumbago crippi¢s the poor bowed back. 
She can struggle against the direst poverty ; she 
can fight, though her frame be weak and her sight 
not what it was, but despair first falls upon her 








é “ “We have saved enough to give you a deveat 
stalwart heart when she hears the terrible sentence, funeral.’"— p. 677. 
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patient toil and ceaseless labour, not without 
lapses from the straight path—for she is no saint, 
is my poor withered beldame; but she has got 
along somehow, sinning, suffering, pinching, paring, 
groping through dark times of trouble, grinding 
gallantly for husband, for children, for grand- 
children. No wonder the dimmed eyes are 
scorched with dreary tears, and the wrinkled 
hands are wrung in extremity of woe. For she 
knows she is not a wel- 
come burden to those 
who in their turn must 
keep her: a certain 
brutality of frankness 
stops their simulating 
2 virtue which they do 
not feel. 

“We can but make 

the best of it,” said a 
burly man to his 
aged mother, on 
such an occasion ; 
“at least, we have 
saved enough to 
give you a decent 
funeral.” 

But to spend a 
portion of those 
savings in making 
her last days com- 
fortable never en 
tered his head— or 
hers. 

Let us take a 
glance at some of 
the industries at 
which she strives 
during her wage- 
earning days. 

The most import- 
ant is that known 
as slop work, de. 
tailoring which can 
be done at home. 
sadly as it is paid, no other work is so run after, 
partly because it requires little talent or eyesight, 
and principally because such a large class can do 
it who can work in no other way. Young women 
about to become mothers, those with tiny children 
to rear, the infirm, the deformed, the mentally 
afflicted, can all contribute their mite towards 
maintenance when such employment is plentiful. 

At tailoring they are paid a penny an hour, but 
the term tailoring includes a classification of 
labour. Those who make the trousers or vests do 
not finish them—that task is left to the pressers ; 
the former are called machinists. Machinists 
have to hire the machine and pay for thread, oil, 
firing, and light. Pressers provide cotton, gimp, 
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silk, irons, and press-cloths. Then, by working 
sixteen or seventeen hours a day, they can proudiy 
point at the end of the week to a few shillings, 
the earning of which has hollowed their chest, 
impoverished their blood, and, to use a current 
phrase, struck another nail into their coffin. Yet 
so strong is the fever of life in those unhealthy 
anemic bodies, that they grab at the work, quarrel 
for it, and only complain of the loss of time when 
they bring it or take it back, 
for such journeys often en- 
tail hours of idle standing 
in sheds or stuffy rooms, 
where seats are conspicuous 
by their absence, and the 
contact with fellow-workers 
i more often unwholesome 
| than not. Of one of this 
é. confraternity, a coat-liner, a 
doctor told me a 
gruesome tale. He 
was attending her 
for intermittent 
ague, and used to 
visit her frequently 
without stating the 
time when she 
might expect him. 

On one such oe- 
casion he found the 
stuffing of her wool 
mattress lying 
about the floor. He 
asked the reason. 

“| have run short 
of padding,” she re- 
plied, “and can’t 
afford to buy any, 
though I am sorry 
to lose any part of 
the old bed. I have 
had that mattress 
fifteen years, and it 
has seen six births 
and three deaths while I have had it.” 

If the West-End gentleman who sported that 
padded coat but knew ! 

Under-garments, made by hand, are another 
branch of the sewing industry. These require 
more skilled workmanship, and are generally 
taken up by women who have been domestic 
servants, or sewing-maids in private families. An 
unfortunate marriage is the most frequent cause 
of their descent to such ill-paid drudgery. It is 
got from West-End shops, and has to be conducted 
with the greatest secrecy, as the rich ladies who 
order the exquisite babies’ robes, with infinite 
tucks and dainty lace edgings, are under the im- 
pression the delicate garments are made at the 
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handsome emporium where they order them, and 
would faint with horror if they saw the noisome 
dens from which the work issues sometimes. 

A friend commissioned me once to trace an old 
servant of hers who had married badly, and who 
she feared was in sore distress. I found her 
Poplar way, in a cellar kitchen infested with 
beetles and the walls running with greasy damp. 
The floor was exquisitely clean and the table well 
scoured at which she sat. A petticoat and an old 
sack were her only covering, though it was winter. 
On the fireless hearth, on another sack, covered by 
a ragged quilt, lay a child that had been dead 
three days. The woman was working swiftly and 
tirelessly at a christening robe of the finest texture, 
and hardly paused as she told her sad and simple 
tale. Deserted by her husband, she had parted 
one by one withall her belongings. Then her baby 
died of sore-throat, caught from the children on 
the floor above. Its death did not so much seem 
to affect her as the disgrace of a pauper coffin. 
She had begged the undertaker to bide but a few 
more hours, and the money should be forthcoming. 
The poor will always league to disobey the law, 
so the child’s death was concealed, while the 
mother never ceased to ply the needle day or 
night till her task was fulfilled. So I found her, 
dry-eyed and working ; only a hacking cough pre- 
venting the illusion that it was an automaton 
before me. 

It is difficult to say whether it is a good or bad 
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thing that making fine underclothes is passing 
almost entirely from the hands of the poorer 
class. It is a striking sign of the continuance of 
bad times, that the wives and sisters of clerks and 
tradesmen undersell their starving sisters, and 
snatch the bread from their mouths to put it into 
their own. Not only fine sewing, but making the 
fringes for toilet-covers, the braiding of aprons, 
night-cases, etc., the jet beading for trimming, even 
the buttonholing of cuffs and collars is eagerly 
besought by numbers of trim and neatly dressed 
persons in reduced circumstances ; while the heads 
of such establishments assert that they are be- 
sieged with applications for similar work from 
governesses past their prime, and teachers whose 
teaching days are over, but who hope to eke out 
a pitiable existence by a means not hurting to 
their pride. 

So it is gradually being taken from the working 
woman, and given to those with whom, at least 
it is presumed, there will be less risk of disease or 
infection. Hence the working woman is driven 
to the other half of my subject—manual labour. 

Foremost comes boot-making, both in factories 
and at home. The managers of the former com- 
plain bitterly how the home work is ruining them. 
As soon as a woman has mastered the trade 
she starts on her own account, with three or four 
girls in her bit of a room, gets leather cheap, 
labour cheaper, and sells at a low price to the 
people in her neighbourhood. But mark, she only 
makes part of the boot ; a man cuts out, 
soles and heels, so her profit can never be 
much, slave as she will. The work requires 
great skill and much training. It is com- 
plicated to follow, and as I only went over 
one factory of its kind I can give but few 
details of the process. The woman’s share 
is to line, toe-cap, seam-stitch, buttonhole, 
vamp and sew up. If she works at home 
she finds everything—lining, cotton, top- 
bands, ete. If the result is imperfect in 
any way, she forfeits her money for the de- 
fective pair, though somebody else patches 
them up and they are sold along with the 
rest. 

By slaving from morning to night she 
can earn from six shillings to fourteen 
shillings a week ; but slaving means hasty 
meals, unswept floors, unwashed faces, and 
wearing clothes that drop off from old age. 

It sounds as if such things could not be, 
that a meagre existence like this would not 
keep life in the body for long ; yet clergy- 
men and doctors know well that I tell but 
the naked truth, and carefully refrain from 
what might border on the sensational or 
out-of-the-way. 

Box-making, as differing from match-box 
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making, is a trade followed much by the women. 
Bonnet-boxes, dress-boxes, collar-boxes, boxes for 
stays, for ties, for gloves—their name is legivn 
and their pay is starvation. It is work that takes 
time, deft fingers, and a nice eye for measure- 
ment. The worker is provided with the card- 
board foundation and the coloured paper which 
covers it, but she has to find the glue and string 
which ties them till they stick. It is pretty work 
to look at; the floor is strewn with strips of 
blue and orange and green paper, the cardboard 
is neatly piled on the table, and a gigantic glue- 
pot decorates the centre. The pay varies, but it 
is pretty safe to state the average as eight shillings 
a week. 

One ancient but cheery dame who was inter- 
viewed while thus engaged, was asked what was 
her most pressing want. She considered, then said— 

“T would like to be able to wash my face about 
once a week or so; my hands I must keep clean 
for the work, but to wash my face often seems 
waste of time.” 

Do we live in a civilised country ? 

While describing the hardships of the poor, 
and recognising that much of their misery arises 
from the unhealthiness of their homes and the 
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want of sanitation in their workshops, one must 
not forget that quite as much is caused by their 
ignorance in preserving health if they had it. If 
they made more money they would not know how 
to make good use of it. Their ideas of food are 
stupendous in their folly. I have seen a baby of 
six months old spooning down curry as fast as its 
mother would give it, while a youngster of two 
years old of my acquaintance revels in a meal of 
pickles and rancid fat. While County Councils 
come to the fore in the pulling down of rook- 
eries and the erection of healthy dwellings, it is 
to be hoped that the women interested in the 
welfare of the masses will make cheap and 
nourishing cookery for the same a special study, 
so that the good which flows in one direction 
may not be baulked of its efficacy by stagnation 
in another. 

And though we can hardly hope to see many 
of the aged women who are now groping to their 
graves end their days in comfort, let us trust 
that the time is not far distant when those who 
have grown old in honest toil may find a haven 
of peace in this world, where earthly cares may 
not disturb their thoughts, and in placid tran- 
uillity they may pass to the eternal shore. 
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THE NEW WARDEN OF ST. 
ELDADS. 


HE ceaseless daily tide of 
City life flowed past 
within a few yards of 
St. Eldads. yet left that 
ancient sanctuary of 
rest as peaceful as ever. 
Here, in the cool clois- 
ters and monastic quiet 
of the place, the un- 

ceasing roar of the City was muffled into a sub- 

dued murmur which soothed, instead of irritating, 
the weary brain. As might be imagined, the place 
was not easily found even by those who knew the 

City. Northward from the Bank, westward from 

Bishopsgate, and-southward from Moorfields would 

indicate, as near as may be, the quarter in which it 

would be found. To reach it you would have to go 
throurh gateways and courts into which the sun 
never shines save for a brief space at noon. And 
when you had found the old Deutsche Kirche of 
Austin Friars you would not be far from St. 


Eldads, 

















DAUGHTER. 
” ETC. 

It was the Hall of that ancient and honourable 
guild known as the Worshipful Company of Salt- 
makers, and was usually known by their name rather 
than by that of St. Eldads, which was an old priory 
that had escaped the destruction of the Fire of 
London, and to which had been added the later 
buildings, containing the Hall and offices of the 
Saltmakers’ Company, which were of more modern 
Jacobean architecture. 

It extended round three sides of a square. The 
fourth, which had once been open—looking over the 
then open Moorfields—was now blocked by a huge 
pile of offices, the windows of which looked into the 
little square, but with no other communication. The 
lower rooms of the hospital were recessed behind clois- 
ters extending round the three sides of the square, and 
over which the upper rooms were built. On the side 
which commanded the western sky were the warden’s 
apartment—with an oriel-window—and the chapel, 
marked by a small turret, and possessing a celebrated 
old organ. The space enclosed by the three sides of 
the hospital and the building which formed the 
fourth, was a garden—a little spot of beauty in the 
desert of housetops and chimneys surrounding it. 
Sweet. soft turf. the scent of which brought distant 
hayfields into mind; one or two old plane trees, 
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blocking out the garish fourth side of the square; 
roses in abundance, and in the centre a little basin, 
and figure continually spouting water, with garden 
seats and chairs in which to take one’s ease—was the 
picture framed by the oriel-window of Mr. Warring- 
ton’s dining-room. 

At this window, its stone mullions clasped by 
spreading ivy, sat Rose, gazing not so much into the 
garden as into the sky above, whose afternoon glories 
suggested thoughts of far-away lands and former 
and happier times. In an arm-chair at the back of 
the room sat her father, forgetting in an after-din- 
ner nap all the chain of events which had ended in 
his appointment to the wardenship of St. Eldads 
Hospital. 

Rose’s feelings were of a complex character. This 
refuge in which she and her father found themselves 
was far better than a dull suburban or cheap country 
residence. It was ancient, it was artistic, it was 
comfortable—three things which do not necessarily 
go together. And it suited her father, who preferred 
to end his days in the sound and almost in the sight 
of the busy battle in which he had been defeated, 
rather than in the respectable vacuity of a London 
suburb. But its solitude, its silence in the midst of 
so much life, tried Rose almost to the verge of her 
endurance. 

At first, as she had told Elise De Launoy, she had 
thought that she and her father might live together 
in the students’ quarter of Paris, and that she could 
continue her art studies. But when she saw St. 
Eldads, and what a haven of rest the wardenship was 
for a broken man, she felt there was no course open 
but to accept it. She could not put their small 
income, and her problematical earnings, against the 
security and the ease of this position. So she coun- 
selled acceptance—knowing also that she could not 
leave her father to live alone in these silent old halls, 
and that, as a result, that pleasant Paris life and those 
cherished art studies must be given up. It was a 
bitter disappointment for her, though it was her own 
free choice. To her, St. Eldads seemed like a prison ; 
to gaze at the sky above it seemed the only way of 
escaping its thraldom. 

So for a month or two the weary time went on, 
seeming vastly longer than it really was. Her old 
life in Paris seemed far back in her memory; her 
farewell to Weybridge and her friends there scarcely 
less distant, though those friends had taken leave of 
her with many assurances of unaltered friendship 
and of speedy visits to St. Eldads. But all this 
weary time had passed, and none, as yet, had found 
their way there. Then, one day, a visitor was 
announced, and soon appeared the well-known tall 
hat with the straight brim, the pale, earnest face 
and expressive eyes, the lanky black hair of Rose’s 
student friend Adrian, toiling up the stairs with a 
large canvas in his hand. 

*T have finished it,” he said ; “I come to show you 
ze peecture. Since you yourself inspired it, it is for 
you to see and judge. I care nothing what others 
say of it. My faith!—I know it is good, since it is 
ze neecture of you.” 

Tivse jumped from her seat, delighted at having a 





visitor at last, even though only her simple-minded 
lover, Adrian. 

“Why, Adrian, is it you—really? And how are 
you?—and how is Mademoiselle De Launoy? And 
how did you find me out? There are not many 
Londoners even who know of this old place.” : 

“ Ah, Mademoiselle Rose,” he answered, “ they know 
not you. And I—ah!—what could keep me from 
you, who are my genius—my soul ?”’ 

Rose laughed. “You are just the same as ever, 
Monsieur Adrian,” she said. ‘ You are an inveterate 
flatterer. And you have flattered me in the picture, 
too. But it is a splendid painting. What are you 
going to do with it?” 

“What am I going to do with it? What should I 
do with it, but give it to you, who have inspired it? 
It is for that I have come.” 

‘‘Nonsense, Adrian! Indeed, I cannot accept it, 
You must be practical; you must send it to the 
Academy, or sell it. You have to make your name, 
and it will make you famous.” 

“And you—mademoiselle?” he answered, with a 
sad look in his eyes. ‘“ When return you to Paris!” 

“Ah, Adrian,” she replied, with a responsive sad- 
ness in her voice, “ those days are over for me. I 
have other duties here. I am no longer rich, as I 
was in Paris, and this is my home. I have not 
touched a brush since I left Paris.” 

“Aha! and for why, Mees Rose? What more do 
you want than this? You can paint—none better. 
And what subject do you want better than this?—the 
gardens, the cloisters, the old walls, the glorious sky 
above. What more can you want?” 

Rose looked out as he spoke. The grey walls of 
St. Eldads stood up dark against the glowing after- 
noon sky, the dome of St. Paul’s in a fainter tone 
just visible over one corner of the roof, a glimpse of 
distant Surrey hills, birds twittering in the leaves 
beneath, the sound of falling water, the scent of 
roses in the air, the subdued hum of distant voices— 
all this in the heart of the City, scarce a bow-shot 
from the buying and ‘selling of stocks und shares— 
all this beauty flowed suddenly upon her mind, and 
fixed the truth of Adrian’s words. What more, 
indeed, could she want? 

“You are right,” she said. “I did not want to 
give up painting, but it seemed so impossible here, in 
these gloomy streets; but I will try. It is strange 
that I should have seen so little beauty in the place: 
for, as you say, it is very artistic—and it is our 
home.” 

Perhaps, if she had known all that had passed 
between her father and Foxley, she would not have 
been so easily reconciled. But reconciled she was; 
and with a thorough determination now to make the 
best of her lot. If she secretly laughed at Adrian 
and his absurd passion, he had at least taught her 
one useful lesson. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ROSE WARRINGTON’S PATRON. 
RosE WARRINGTON’S discontent had been cured}; 
and, when once her thoughts had been directed into 
this new channel, it was astonishing how in St 
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Eldads new beauties developed themselves every 
day. The organ in the chapel proved to be a very 
fine one ; the chapel itself, though no older than the 
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gift stood to his credit in the annals of City life; 
many a time had he played the part of the generous 
creditor, who not only forgave the debt of his ruined 
debtor, but started him afresh in the world. Now 
he had come to the same pass himself, and he had 
not been done unto as he had done unto others, It 
was altogether a different thing to raise up that huge 


business from the dust, and he did not expect that 


any such result would follow in his own 
case. 
But, when the wardenship was offered 


“ «But that is not Art,’ said Rose.’’—p. 682. 


time of the elder James, was picturesque and inter- 
esting. It was with an intense personal interest that 
she read the names of her father’s predecessors in his 
office—some of them famous men of their day— 
carved on the mural tablets in the chapel. And 
when she thought of the circumstances of their own 
ruin, she felt proud, as well as thankful, that this 
fair haven of rest had been reserved for them. 

Mr. Warrington had been a merchant prince in his 
day—not only in name, but in deed. Many a princely 


to him, he felt that here indeed was compensation : 
quiet ease, and the society of his darling Rose, for whose 
sake he had suffered this defeat. And. if it was a silent, 
solitary place, its silence and solitude were as different 
from the dull respectability and prim decorum of 
the average London suburb as cheese is from chalk. 
The suburban garden, separated but not hidden from 
its fellows by stunted wooden fences, with its patch 
of mangy grass and its full crop of washing on the 
line, was not to be compared with the bright little 
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oasis of St. Eldads; nor was the long omnibus ride 
through unlovely roads and streets worth exchanging 
for the solitude which yet was hardly a stone’s throw 
from the full stir of City life. 

There were certain duties attached to the warden- 
ship; he had to attend morning and evening prayer 
in the chapel, where he sat in the Master’s pew and 
listened to the sweet voices of the choir-boys, who 
were selected out of St. Eldads schools, hard by. He 
had to hand the traditionary bowl of salt to the 
Master at the periodical dinners of the Company ; 
and he had, once a year, on Founder’s Day, to take 
his place in the procession which gravely marched a 
hundred yards from Saltmakers’ Hall to the adjoin- 
ing parish church to hear a perfunctory discourse on 
the rare virtues and the immortal and pious memory 
of the aforesaid Founder. 

All these matters, however, were but reliefs to the 
quiet and monotony of the life in St. Eldads. Rose 
liked them for their suggestions and inspirations for 
pictures, which came ready to her mind instead of 
having to work a weary brain to search out novelties 
for the canvas or the manuscript. The quiet of the 
place was helpful to work—far more, even, than her 
student life in Paris had been, though the results of 
her study there were manifesting themselves in her 
work here. The bold, masculine colour of the French 
school was visible in work which otherwise was of 
English type; and when she made her first venture 
in offering a sketch of St. Eldads to an old picture- 
frame maker, who was also a dealer ina small way, 
he let fall some words which were very encouraging 
to her, though disappointing as to the value she had 
placed on her sketch. 

“In London, was it?” he asked. “Strange, it was, 
that he didn’t know it. Boldly sketched. and well 
balanced in colour it was. Would she paint some 
more like it?) They would sell, they would, better 
than more pretentious pictures. Fifteen shillings, 
all round, he would give—he would, indeed.” 

“Surely.” said Rose, “if they are sure to sell, this 
is worth what I have asked for it.” 

“Trade is very bad just now, you see. Season’s 
over, and folks is off to the country or the seaside, 
and there's no money about. I've a lot sunk in 
stock, too. and yet I’m always fool enough to buy 
more when I see it. I couldn’t spring more than 
half a crown, I really couldn’t. And if I give you 
an order for one or two a week, you know one always 
expects an abatement. Just paint ’em like this— 
bright sky, dark buildings; old tower breaking the 
sky-line ; garden in cool shadow below ; light reflected 
in window-panes. Always put in a trick or two of 
that kind—for one that knows what a picture ought 
to be, twenty will pick out the window-pane as the 
clever thing.” 

“ But that is not Art,” said Rose. 

“Of course it ain't, my dear young lady,” said the 
dealer, confidentially. “But then it pays, you see. 
The B. P. don’t care a hang about Art—as Art.” 

“ The what?” asked Rose. wondering. 

“The B. P.? The British Public. my dear young 
lady. What the British Public calls Art. and what 
we know to be Artare two very different things. But 





then, you see, as the B. P. butters our bread for us 
we have to study it, and give it what it asks for,” 

This was a revelation to Rose. In her ignorance 
of the world she had thought picture painters and 
picture buyers saw with the same eyes—had, each of 
them, the same appreciation of Art. In Paris, she 
was not so wide of the truth; in London, to succeed, 
she must paint what was called art, not what was 
really art. However, if it was a revelation, she 
determined to profit by it. 

“I see,” she replied ; “and, as I have to earn my 
living, I will bear in mind what you say, and act 
on it.” 

“All right; I shall find customers for them. I 
had one here yesterday—just the’man for them— 
knows as much about art as a hippopotamus. And 
he’s a M.P., too. Not that that’s much account in 
these days, when anybody with the gift of the gab 
can get into Parliament.” 

“Ah,” rejoined Rose, who did feel flattered by the 
description of the man who was to appreciate her 
work, “I hope your other customers will have more 
discernment.” 

~ He ain’t a fool, by no means,” said the dealer ; 
“he’s feathered his nest tolerably well. by now. 
Company man, he is; director of goodness knows 
how many of ’em. His last shot’s the biggest, 
though—Elevator Building and Investment Society. 
Wanted me to invest init. *No, thank you,’ I said; 
takes all my money to work this here business, and 
keep my stock up’—you’re an instance, miss, how 
the money goes. And, what’s more, I ain't a man 
who thinks other people can invest his money better 
than he can hisself. So I said, ‘Thank you; I like 
to know where my money goes, and what’s bein’ done 
with it;’ and he laughed, and said, ‘ Ah, I see you're 
one of the right sort. Wouldn't you like, now, to 
take one of our agencies? You could make a good 
two hundred a year ont of it, without any trouble.’ 
“No, I says: ‘I don’t care to as’r no one to do what 
I don't care to do myself. I sticks to my business, 
and my business sticks to me.’ And with that he 
says, ‘Ta-ta; think over it, and give me an answer 
by-and-by. He’s a knowing one is Foxley. But he 
ain’t too knowin’ for me.” 

Rose started. “ Foxley, did you say?” 

“Yes, miss. Marcus Foxley, Esquire, M.P. for 
Bragsborough, that’s his full title. D’ ye know him, 
too, miss?” 

Rose hesitated. It would not do to tell this 
loquacious man too much of her history. ‘I used to 
know him once,” she said, “but I have not seen any- 
thing of him for some time, though I heard he had 
gone into Parliament.” 

“A clear case of ‘come down in the world,’” the 
dealer said to himself. But to Rose he answered— 

“Well, miss, don’t put your initials on them little 
sketches ; or put some others, if you don’t want him 
toknow. I won’t betray you. But he’s sure to ask 
who the artist is.” 

“Thank you,” said Rose. ‘I shall be very glad if 
you will not tell him. I have no objection to his 
buying my pictures, but I should very munch object to 
his knowing who painted them.” 
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“You may rely upon me,” said the dealer, quite sure 
that he had correctly guessed Rose's history. “You've 
a reason, no doubt, and I'll respect it. But perhaps,” 
he added, with a knowing look, “you might like 
some day to let him know?” 

Rose laughed. ‘Ah, some day, perhaps,” she said. 
“When I am at the top of the tree—not till then.” 

“A little romance there,” the dealer said to him- 
self, as Rose left the shop. ‘“ Not but what she’s too 
good for him, she is. She’s worth a better man than 
him any day, even as she is—without a penny.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE “ELEVATOR” SOCIETY. 

In a luxuriously furnished room at the far end of 
a luxurious set of offices sat Marcus Foxley. He 
was leaning back in his chair, his legs stretched 
beneath the writing table, his head sunk forward on 
his chest, and his eyes gazing into vacancy, with that 
fixed expression that betokens a preoccupied mind. 
What his thoughts were at that moment it would 
have been hard to tell; an independent audit of his 
Company’s accounts might, perhaps, have explained 
them by the open cheque-book lying on the desk 
before him, in which two cheques—as yet unsigned— 
represented some thousands of pounds of the Ele- 
vator’s funds. They might, perhaps, be explained by 
Miss Warrington’s behaviour to him; or perhaps 
by the responsibilities he had taken upon himself 
of a public nature—he was now M.P. for Brags- 
borough. So far as others were concerned, they 
might have adopted any of the said explanations 
without any help from himself. for he was not given 
to taking others into his confidence, or to asking out- 
side help for anything ; while his varied ovcupations, 
and the way in which he found time for them all, 
were a marvel to everyone. His room looked into a 
narrow City lane ; the offices at the back, where he 
had never troubled to go, commanded the little 
square of St. Eldads, of the vicinity of which he had 
no idea, although he had heard in a vague way of 
Mr. Warrington’s appointment to the wardenship. 
But since Rose, by evading his escort, had shown so 
plainly her feeling towards him, he had dropped Mr. 
Warrington’s acquaintance, and had devoted himself 
mainly to the affairs of the Elevator, which, under 
his management, was growing by leaps and bounds. 
It had agents, and a whole army of touters scattered 
all over the country; it had others, not ostensibly 
agents, but using very powerful influences in indirect 
ways in every considerable town and village in the 
kingdom, and it had secured Foxley’s return for 
Bragsborough, where the votes of the members of 
the Elevator were sufficient to carry the day in any 
contested election. 

And as success (not necessarily real) breeds success, 
so the Elevator grew, month by month and year by 
year, till its funds had to be reckoned by millions, 
instead of thousands, of pounds. And, having suc- 
ceeded so well with one, he built up other companies 
round it, the directors of whom were nearly identical 
with those of the Elevator—Foxley. however, as in 
the Elevator, being the guiding spirit of each, 








having the whole list of shareholders for his devoted 
adherents. He began to speak in the House, and, the 
immense voting power at his back being well under- 
stood, secured a favourable hearing—from his own 
side, at least. Charitable societies competed with 
each other to secure him as chairman for their 
meetings and dinners ; for he was accustomed to give 
upon a princely scale—as, indeed, he liked to do all 
things. A gift of fifty acres of land to his constitu- 
ents for a public park was a crowning stroke. The 
members of the Elevator and his fellow-directors 
expected no less than a baronetcy for him whenever 
their party should come into power. And some, who 
professed to know, hinted that this was not the 
limit of his ambition. 

The care and guidance of one of these societies was 
enough to make any man anxious. He had the care 
of the whole. Some wondered, and with reason, that 
a man of fortune, as he was supposed to be, should 
take such a load of care upon his shoulders. But 
much had happened since he had finally refused his 
help to save Mr. Warrington. He had speculated, 
and had lost; and looking for some safer employ- 
ment for the remainder of his money, had come 
across the Elevator, a struggling building and invest- 
ment society, just then in extremely low water. An 
investment of a few hundreds tided it over its diffi- 
culties, and gave him the control he sought. He 
reorganised it, extended an army of agents all over 
the country ; and soon had his reward in the rush of 
deposits which came in from all quarters for safe in- 
vestment in its funds. 

So it went on, the society growing day by day, and 
week by week the funds mounting higher and higher. 
Then came the problem of investment. Obviously, 
it was impossible to pay depositors five per cent. for 
their money, which could only be re-lent in the City 
at two and a half. Some other and more profitable 
vent must be found; and it was the consideration of 
this which occupied Foxley’s thoughts; or, rather, it 
should be said, it was the way in which the matter 
should be disclosed to his fellow-directors. For at 
this point the business had been transacted ; all that 
remained wanting being the formal sanction of the 
board of directors to a matter which would never 
have come before them in the ordinary routine. 

Investments in bricks and mortar were, of course, 
the very objects for which the Elevator had been 
formed. But, nevertheless, the large contractors, 
Messrs. Hodful and Mortarboard, whose requirements 
fitted in with the Elevator’s surplus, did not make 
the application in the usual way, nor did it come 
before the directors for their consideration. It had 
been made direct to Foxley, who alone had carried 
through the business with the astute gentlemen who 
required his help, and who, provided that they got 
the money, did not much care in what words the 
advance was described, nor very much for what con- 
ditions were attached to the loan. For when, at the 
outset, Foxley had asked them what commission they 
were prepared to pay for the procuration of the loan, 
they had replied that, money being scarce with them, 
they were not prepared to pay any, but that they 
would agree that it should be deducted from the 
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amount of the 1oan for which their acknowledg- 
ments had been given. 

Foxley had demurred to this, because by this 
arrangement the commission for the loan would 
have gone back to the society, instead of into his 
pocket. So he insisted on further conditions, which, 
as they could not help themselves, they accepted, 
knowing all the time that they were simply defraud- 
ing the Elevator. The money was to be advanced 
weekly, as needed, on the mortgage of their buildings 
to the society; they were to transfer their banking 
account to Foxley’s bankers, and their cheque to him, 
per contra, for the commission on each instalment, 
exchanged for the Elevator’s cheque for the current 
weekly advance. This was the arrangement which, 
with the exception of the last clause, had been com- 
municated to the directors. Now it was to enter on 
another phase. 

Foxley was sitting in his chair, lost in thought. 
The Elevator’s cheque for Hodful and Mortarboard was 
lying before him. In a room below, James Clare was 
working at the preparation of the half-yearly balance- 
sheet, in which the sums advanced to Hodful and 
Mortarboard figured as assets of the society. It was 
his duty to draw these cheques for the directors’ sig- 
natures, and being, unlike them, a business man, was 
soon convinced that the enormous weekly outgoings 
were not for the legitimate business of the office, but 
rather indicated some great change in the conduct of 
the society. 

In the board-room the directors were assembled, 
waiting till Foxley should join them. They were not 
of the ordinary type of City director, being for the 
most part retired tradesmen and professional men, out 
of touch with City life, with a sprinkling of lecturers 
whose talents had been rewarded by seats on the 
board. Very soon Foxley entered, and the formal 
business began. This ended, Foxley rose. ‘‘He had 
to congratulate them,” he said, “on the continued in- 
crease of their business. Deposits were coming in 
at a rate which promised to exceed their powers of 
investment, and, in consequence, he had been led to 
look further afield. The Hodful and Mortarboard 
estates, which at present were drawing rather large 
sums, would, when fully developed, yield a princely 
return ; and later on, when this development was at- 
tained, it would be advisable to extend their opera- 
tions further in the same direction. In the meantime, 
in order to consolidate their business, he had con- 
verted these undertakings into a limited company, 
and he proposed that their society should take over 
paid-up debenture stock of the new company, which 
would constitute their security for their advances, 
with the additional advantage of being marketable, 
and rendering the ordinary stock an inviting security 
to the public. He was glad to tell them that the 
Universal Banking Company had undertaken to float 
and issue the new stock : they themselves, with the 
addition of Messrs. Hodful and Mortarboard, would 
be the directors of the new company.” 

This was voted highly satisfactory. He was 
unanimously asked to assume the chairmanship of 
the new venture, and modestly accepted the same. 
The meeting broke up with a feeling of gratitude— 
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sincere enough with all but him—at the continued 
progress and prosperity of the Elevator, and for its 
powerful aid in the promotion of thrift and provid. 
ence amongst its members and the public generally, 
And while this was being passed up-stairs, James 
Clare below was harassed by doubts as to whether he 
should resign his post, or try to save the Elevator by 
a private protest to Mr. Foxley. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
ROSE WARRINGTON SKETCHES A FACE FROM 
MEMORY, 

Rose worked on steadily for her old patron. Every 
week she took one or two oil sketches of London 
scenery : St. Eldads, from all points of view except 
one—that from the block of offices—which, of course, 
she could not get; the old Deutsche Kirche, exterior 
and interior ; bits further afield : the old Roman wall 
of the City; the Roman bastion in the passage 
leading off Ludgate Hill; Milton’s tomb in St. Giles’, 
Cripplegate ; old houses in the squalid but pictur. 
esque streets that lie about Fore Street ; sky effects 
with St. Paul’s or the towers of Westminster, purple 
against an orange sky—all trifles, perhaps, but 
artistic, and finding purchasers among the picture- 
dealer’s customers. Then she got a commission to 
illustrate a story in a juvenile magazine; and this 
was followed by another. She sent in a drawing to 
another publishing firm, and by this got her feet 
another step higher on the ladder, earning enough to 
find her in clothes and to put by something for a 
rainy day, or for a holiday, as might happen. 

Then, too, she was working at a larger picture, 
which had been suggested to her by a passage in 
Bunyan’s “ Holy War,” where the captains of Shaddai 
are described as preaching in the churches of Mansoul 
on astormy Sunday during the siege. She trans- 
posed this to a subject in which a congregation of 
London citizens were listening to a sermon preached 
in a City church on the outbreak of the Plague. Her 
bold, vigorous French style of painting gave her an 
immense advantage in ‘the composition and colouring 
of the picture. She got sketches of costume from 
South Kensington, and of armour from the Tower; 
and the high Gothic arches and stained-glass windows 
of the Deutsche Kirche gave her the background to 
an affrighted multitude, listening to the energetic 
denunciations of the preacher in the dim light of a 
stormy day. The progress of this picture was an 
immense delight to her, and hardly less so to Mr. 
Warrington, who liked nothing better than to 
sit by the oriel-window—which was her studio—and 
watch the picture growing into life under her 
vigorous touches. 

Then, also, there was relaxation and amusement in 
the daily walks through the City with her father; 
and if there were not the same attractions to the 
feminine mind that there were in Regent Street or 
Bond Street, there was at least plenty for the artistic 
mind. To rise with the sun on a summer morning 
and watch the fish-market at Billingsgate gave her 
the subject for another picture; to view the sunrise 
over the Pool was another, and equally good, The 
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“Mr. Warrington liked nothing better than to H 
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sit by the oriel-window,”—p. 684. 


Sunday morning service at St. Eldads, where the 
Poor Sons of St. Eldads filled the dark oak seats on 
either hand behind the choir; and the light from 
the stained glass falling in patches of red and violet 
and blue on aged faces and dim eyes reading through 
the services, with who knows how many memories of 
past and happier times, when this quiet haven of rest 
would not have seemed the haven it was—this was 
the germ of another picture which, in days to come, 
was to be the delight and wonder of Academy sight- 
seers. 

There was, too, something solemn, as well as 
strange, in the dead silence of the City on Sunday—a 
silence all the more intense by its contrast with the 
roar and bustle of the day before, and which helped 
Rose wonderfully in her conception of the plague- 
stricken city. The few people who moved about the 
streets seemed as if mourners at a funeral; in the 
more retired streets not a soul was to be seen; the 
silence lasted for hours, unbroken by step or voice. 
Huze buildings, which all the weck were human 





hives, were now voiceless and deserted, the caretakers’ 
steps through the vacant corridors and passages 
sounding as if they were walking threugh a vault; 
indeed, the silence was so deep that sometimes Rose 
wondered if the city had not really been struck with 
death. 

The silence and the solitude were not unwelcome 
to her. They afforded her time and scope for thought 
for her work. They were congenial, also, to the tone 
of her mind at that time. which was somewhat bitter. 
She had learned the hard lesson that adversity is the 
true test of friendship. Of all the circle of friends 
that she had possessed at Weybridge, not one had 
remembered her. They had taken farewell of her with 
protestations of sorrow, with assurances that nothing 
could ever break their friendship; with insistence 
that no long time must elapse before she returned as 
their guest; with loud promises that before long 
they would find their way to St, Eldads. Of all 
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these promises not one had been fulfilled—nay, more, 
Rose, carrying her pictures to market, had seen ina 
hastily averted face the features of the loudest pro- 
testor of undying affection. 

She was sitting one evening in the cloisters, the 
garden in front of her growing dim in the fading 
light, though the sky above was blazing in sunset 
glery. From the open windows of the offices on the 
other side of the little square came voices, and now 
and again snatches of song from some clerk finishing 
his work in the absence of his superiors. Rose 
troubled herself, as a rule, very little with the occu- 
pants of the fourth side of the square, and just now 
she was in an angry mood. These faithless friends 
were occupying her mind; then, in a moment, her 
thoughts reverted to Foxley. Like the rest, he had 
never visited them since they had been at St. Eldads. 
Her cheeks burned, and her eyes glowed with anger 
as she thought that, not so long ago, this man had 
presumed to treat her as bound to him, and subject 
to his discipline ; while her supposed fortune was her 
only charm in his eyes. He was a wretch—a villain. 
She remembered suddenly that she wanted a villain 
for a figure in her great picture : she would put him 
in. She could do that from memory—and she would. 
Then. also, she remembered there was a.knight’s face 
she wanted to paint in. What suggested him she 
could not tell ; but no face would frame itself so fitly 
in her mind as Clare’s. She did not know that at 
that instant he was working at a desk less than fifty 
yards distant from where she was sitting, or possibly 
her thoughts would not have rested so readily on 
him. 

But his whereabouts being unknown, and thinking 
of him as one whom she might not see again, she 
wondered whether she could draw his features from 
memory as well as Foxley’s. She pulled out her 
sketch-book and pencil, and thoughtfully put a few 
strokes on a vacant page. For a moment it seemed 
as if the likeness would not come. Then a sudden 
touch, and Clare’s face looked at her from the book— 
so like, that she was sure she could paint him from 
memory, with that sketch to guide her. Certainly, 
there was something knightly about Clare’s face. 
And Rose. who knew his history, and how he had 
sacrificed the prospect of fame and promotion, and all 
that draws on a soldier in his profession, for filial 
duty and fraternal affection, was not surprised. Her 
only fear was lest she should miss that expression 
when she came to transfer her sketch to the canvas. 
She knew well enough how often a hasty sketch or a 
first painting shows the inner soul of a man far 
better than the finished picture. 

She held the sketch-book on her lap, and looked at 
Clare’s face as it looked back on her. A faint smile 
spread over her features as she remembered that 
this man loved her. He had never spoken a word of 
love ; but she knew it, for all that. No woman with 
eyes can ever be ignorant of this when once it 
becomes a fact; and she was at no loss to interpret 
the true meaning of that constrained silence, those 
wistful looks, which she had often noted in their 
former intercourse. She knew why he had never 
spoken, even if that imaginary bond of Foxley’s had 


not hindered: there were those ties of mother, and 
sister, and brother, which stood in the way. She 
thought of him with a secret pleasure, for she knew 
he would never change, and she wondered how it 
would be with them if they ever met in their poverty. 
She smiled at the thought. Would Clare venture to 
plead for himself? What answer would she give if 
he did? That set her wondering at herself. What 
would she say? She could not answer this quite to 
her satisfaction ; but she was trying to think it out 
when something happened. A book fell out of a 
window on the opposite side of the square, and 
fluttered to the ground. She picked it up: it wasa 
cheque-book ; in it were two cheques, filled up, both for 
large amounts, but unsigned. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

AN UNFOUNDED CHARGE. 
IF Rose Warrington was unconscious of James Clare's 
nearness to her home at St. Eldads. so also was he 
ignorant that those grey embattled walls and ancient 
roofs opposite his window sheltered the girl who was 
his first and only love. Whatever her thoughts were 
of him, he had never forgotten her, though his re- 
membrance was more a memory than a hope that 
he would ever win her. He had heard that Mr. 
Warrington was the warden of St. Eldads. yet, with 
that ignorance of one’s next-door neighbour so 
characteristic of City life, he did not know the name 
of the old building and the pretty garden which 
were his daily view. Saltmakers’ Hall. he knew, was 
not far off, in some adjoining lane; but he did not 
know that Saltmakers’ Hall and St. Eldads were 
practically the same building. 

He had now been some months in the employ of the 
Elevator Society. Foxley, knowing his ability and 
his accuracy, had placed him in the accountants’ 
office, where he was engaged in preparing the balance- 
sheet for the half-yearly meeting of shareholders, 
now nearly due. In the society's prospectus a great 
point was made of the independent audit of the 
accounts by auditors appointed by the shareholders 
themselves—these auditors, as Clare soon found, not 
being professional accountants, but men picked from 
their own body, and more or less unfit for the work 
to which they were appointed. The task of preparing 
the balance-sheet itself was in Clare’s hands, and, as 
Yoxley well knew, from his hands they would be 
faithful copies of the figures as they came before 
him. The receipts were all there to the last penny, 
the whole running up to a goodly sum. But, on the 
other side of the account, the various items had to 
be taken on trust from information supplied by 
Foxley himself. The main business of the society 
was, of course, assisting members to buy their own 
houses by loans on the security of the houses them- 
selves, and acting as bankers to those members who 
preferred to deposit rather than borrow. The first of 
these were, of course, assets, to go on the credit side 
of the account, while the sums deposited were on the 
debit side. as a claim against the society. 

Now, Clare, in preparing his balance-sheet, knew 
from the ordinary books of account what the total of 


























the first item should be. But on presenting a rough 
draft to Foxley, that gentleman handed him a piece 
of paper on which was written, “*Hodful’ Estate 
Mortgage, £300,000.” 

~That must be added to your figures, Mr. Clare,’’ he 
said. 

“ As specified in this paper, of course ?” asked Clare. 

“By no means. There is no need to let the public 
know the items of our investments. Simply add it 
to the total.” 

“But the shareholders, sir?” 

“The shareholders are the public, in our case. 
And, in the case of the deposits, you will transfer ten 
thousand pounds from that account to a suspense 
account, which you will re-transfer to the deposit 
account the day after the meeting.” 

~ But that will be a fictitious balance, to that extent, 
Mr. Foxley,” said Clare. 

“It is a mere matter of account, which does not 
affect the Elevator one penny either way.” returned 
Foxley. 

“But if dividends are paid on this balance as 
profit, they will be paid on that ten thousand as if it 
were profit, whereas it is actually owing. This will 
be a false balance-sheet.” 

“ Are you responsible, Mr. Clare—or am I? When I 
picked you out of the gutter some months ago, I 
thought I had found an intelligent clerk who would 
make a confidential accountant. Are you not aware 
that with the class of people who form the connec- 
tion of the Elevator, it does not matter in what form 
the accounts are presented. so long as the totals are 
big enough ’” 

Clare flushed angrily at the insult. “Iam willing 
enough to go back to the gutter, Mr. Foxley, but I 
am not willing to prepare a balance-sheet which I 
know to be false.” 

Foxley appeared to be on the point of bursting 
intoan angry altercation, but he restrained himself. 
“Leave the draft with me,” he said, ‘* and go back to 
your ordinary duties. I am sorry you are of so little 
use in the department. As soon as the meeting is 
over T must transfer you.” 

Clare left the room without another word, feeling 
that the boldest course had been the best. Whether 
he stayed or whether he left the Elevator, he had 
done his duty, and had warned Foxley. If he had to 
face the world azain—well, he must. But he did 
not think Foxley would turn him out for that. 

He went to his room and resumed his work. There 
were the usual cheques for Hodful and Mortarboard’s 
requirements to be drawn, in readiness for signing. 
This was his duty. and he drew them for the sums 
required, constituting, as he well knew. a terrible 
weekly drain on the Elevator’s funds. It was 
curious, too, and a thing that had made him anxious 
about these cheques, that they were not drawn on 
the ordinary forms, but from a pocket cheque-book 
which had been provided for the purpose, so that 
the ordinary cheque-book contained no record of 
the drawings. 

A sudden impulse prompted him to add up the 
amounts thus expended on Hodful’sspeculations. He 
turned to the safe, and took out the book in which he 
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entered all cheques drawn by him. It took him a few 
minutes to get out the amounts, and then to add them 
up. It was a large sum, but nothing like the sum 
Foxley had neted as to be added to the credit side of 
the Elevator’s accounts. Evidently, the account was 
falsified on both sides. It was altogether an extra- 
ordinary thing, not to be explained except on one 
supposition, which he could not bring himself to 
believe. 

He went back to his table at the window. The 
cheque-book, which should have been there, was gone. 
He went back to the safe—surely he had left it there? 
But it was not there; nor was it in the room, so far 
as he could see. Yet surely it must be there? No one 
had entered the room while he had been in it, and 
since he had drawn the cheques. Again he searched 
the room, and again without result: the book and the 
cheques were gone—hopelessly gone. 

He began to realise that he was in a very awkward 
position. He was the sole custodian of the cheques, 
and on the morrow he would be called on to produce 
them. He knew, also, that his account of the loss, 
though perfectly true, would not be believed —nay, 
more, that he could not reasonably expect it to be 
believed. He shivered as he thought of the inevit- 
able ending, and all that was included in it—the 
disgrace, the ruin, the dragging of an honourable 
name into the mire; worse still, the blight on the 
lives of those dear to him who were innocent of all 
blame ; and-—the most secret and stinging thought of 
all—what would Rose Warrington think of him 
when she heard the wretched story, which everyone 
would believe to be true, and which he only knew to 
be false ? 

It was incomprehensible: the cheque-book could 
not be lost; it must be found. So he again ransacked 
the room, the safe, his desk—every corner where there 
was a possibility of its being hidden. Then he looked 
—where he should have looked at first—out of the 
window; it was not there. If it had fallen out 
—which he did not think probable—it had been 
carried off by someone. But to find this someone 
was a very vague chance: it might possibly have 
fallen into the window or the yard of some other 
office. in which case it would probably be restored. 

He locked up the room and went home, taking the 
key with him, instead of leaving it in the door for 
the caretaker. He spent a wretched night, and went 
to the office an hour earlier than usual in order to 
have another search by daylight before the directors’ 
meeting. But, as before, the search was fruitless ; 
there was nothing left but to wait, to tell his story, 
and face the consequences. 

At length the decisive moment arrived. The bell 
in the directors’ room sounded. and Clare went to his 
fate. The board were all there; the chairman— 
Foxley always had a dummy for chairman—was in 
his place, Foxley at his side. 

“The cheques, Mr. Clare,” he said sharply. 

For answer, James Clare told his short and simple 
story. The directors sat astounded, Foxley’s face dark 
and lowering. It was a terrible risk—if that cheque- 
book had fallen into unfriendly hands. But he kept 
cool. 
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“There was nothing left but to tell his story and face the consequences.’ 


“This is an extraordinary story, Mr. Clare,” he said. 
“Do you expect us to believe it?” 

“Tt sounds improbable, I admit.” said Clare; “ but 
it is the truth, nevertheless.” 

“T may tell you at once that I do not believe it, 
And I am quite sure, also, that the directors do not 
believe it.” 

There was a murmur of assent round the table. “ Of 
course,” he continued, “you are aware that we have 
only one course left to us. It is impossible, con- 
sistently with our duty, to avoid it. If you produce 
the book and the cheques intact, it might be possible 
for you to escape with simple dismissal. Otherwise, 
we have no alternative but to give you into custody, 
on the charge of stealing them. That is the only 
method of ascertaining the truth of your story.” 
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“T can only repeat that my story is true,” said 
Clare sadly. “If my rooms are searched, it will only 
confirm what I have said.” 

“Tf the cheques were found—not otherwise.” 
returned Foxley, sarcastically. ‘“ But you shall have 
the opportunity of another search—with the secre- 
tary’s assistance.” 

“Tam sorry for you, Mr. Clare,” said the secretary, 
as they retired together. “You had better make a 
clean breast of it before it is too late.” 

*T can say nothing more than I have said,” replied 
Clare. “It is the truth.” 

When they returned to the board-room a_police- 
man was standing at the end of the room. A 


moment later. Clare was standing by his side—in 
custody. 


(To be continued.) 
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ST. PATRICK; OR, THE POWER OF THE PURITY 


OF THE GOSPEL 


OF CHRIST. 


PREACHED ON ST. PATRICK’S DAY IN ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL BY THE VEN. WILLIAM SINCLAIR, D.D.. 
ARCHDEACON OF LONDON. 


“And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring unto you the 
testimony of God. For I determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified. And 
I was with you in weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling. And my speech and my preachiog was not 
with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.’’—1 Cor, ii. 1—4. 


3} HESE words describe, more 
i} truly than any other 
phrases could, the life, 
character, and work of 
that great missionary and 
beacon of the Christian 
faith in these far islands 
of the west, and especi- 
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ally of our dear sister- 
country Ireland, whose commemoration falls on 
this day ; I mean St. Patrick. 

Such a mass of legends and superstitions have 
gathered round that typical name in the ages of 
darkness which in after generations closed in 
round his great work, that it is difficult at first to 
realise the quiet, earnest, humble, wistful man, so 
like St. Paul in everything but his learning, who 
at the beginning of the fifth century preached the 
simple Gospel of Christ to the wild barbarians 
across the Irish Sea. And besides that, he has 
become a popular hero of song, a name to invoke, 
the patron saint of a nation of rollicking humour, 
the supposed founder of a Roman domination of 
which he knew nothing ; it is not easy to repre- 
sent to ourselves the plain, rugged, simple, tender- 
hearted preacher, with nothing but the magnetic 
power of his intense convictions and the presence 
of the Holy Spirit in his heart, who won for 
Christ what became for a time the Isle of Saints, 
the most fruitful and illustrious part of Christen- 
dom, where the Gospel was preached and lived 
with least corruption from the world on the one 
hand, and from error and superstition on the 
other. 

But it is well, when historical association pre- 
sents us with these commemorations, that we 
should sometimes welcome them, and make of 
them any use that we find possible. “The present 
state of things,” said Dr. Johnson, “is the conse- 
quence of the past ; and it is natural to inquire 
as to the sources of the good we enjoy or the evils 
we suffer.” “This,” said Tacitus, “I hold to be 
the chief office of history: to rescue virtuous 
actions from the oblivion to which a want of 
records would consign them; and that men 
should feel a dread of being considered infamous 
in the opinions of posterity from their depraved 
expressions and base actions.” ‘“ History,” wrote 
Lord Bacon, “makes men wise; and in propor- 
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tion as their minds are influenced by a natural 
love of their country, so they will always feel a 
desire to become more and more familiar with the 
most authentic accounts of its origin, progress 
towards civilisation, and the circumstances which 
have led to its present importance or degradation 
in the scale of nations. To trace with accuracy 
the gradual advancement of a country from primi- 
tive barbarism, darkness and idolatry to a state 
of refinement in the arts, learning, and religion is 
the grateful task of the historian.” Now, in the 
case of Patrick we have three important writings 
of his own, which are considered by the most 
scrupulous antiquarians to be perfectly genuine : 
his confession, his intercession to a _ heathen 
king, called the Epistle to Coroticus; and a beau- 
tiful choral hymn. 

About the year 373 of our Lord died Athanasius, 
the illustrious Patriarch of Alexandria, some eight 
years before the Second General Council, that of 
Constantinople. About the same year, 373, was 
born, probably at Kilpatrick, near the strong 
fortress of Dumbarton, by the shining waters of 
the Clyde, the future Apostle of Ireland. It was 
nearly sixty years after the visit of the first re- 
corded British Bishop of London, Restitutus, to 
the Council of Arles in France. He was of 
British race; his baptismal name was Succoth, 
and he seems to have received the name Pat- 
ricius at his ordination. He tells us that his 
father was Calpornius, a married deacon and 
town councillor of the little community on the 
confines of the Roman dominion in Britain ; 
and his grandfather Potitus, a married presbyter. 

When he was nearly sixteen he was carried 
away captive to Ireland. Irish raids on the coasts 
of Britain were frequent in those days, and thou- 
sands suffered the same fate as Patrick. Between 
Port Patrick in Wigtonshire to the nearest point 
of the Irish coast there are not more than twenty- 
five miles of sea; the Irish captors would wait 
for a quiet day to carry over their prisoners in the 
open galleys which they used. He tells us that he 
was not at that time converted, and paid little 
attention to the lessons of the Christian teachers 
at Dumbarton. He had already committed some 
youthful sin of which he afterwards heartily 
repented. He became the slave of Milchu, King 
of Dalaradia, the most powerful kingdom of 
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north-eastern Ireland, which consisted of the 
counties of Down and Antrim. On the slopes 
of Slemish, the most conspicuous mountain in 
Antrim, Patrick herded the swine of King Milchu. 
There, exposed to rain, mist, snow, and sunshine, 
he remained seven years in the woods. “ And 
there the Lord opened to me the sense of my un- 
belief, that, though late, I might remember my 
sins, and that I might return with my whole heart 
to the Lord my God, who had respect to my 
humiliation, and pitied my youth and ignorance, 
and took care of me before I knew Him and before 
I had wisdom, or could discern between good and 
evil; and protected me and comforted me as a 
father does a son... . And I prayed frequently 
during the day: the love of God and the fear of 
Him increased more and more, and faith became 
stronger and the spirit was stirred ; so that in one 
day | prayed about a hundred times, and in the 
night nearly the same; so that I used even to 
remain in the woods and in the mountain ; before 
daylight I used to rise in prayer, through snow, 
through frost, through rain,and felt no harm : nor 
was there any slothfulness in ne, as I now perceive, 
because the Spirit was then fervent within me.” 

Aided by inspirations received in sleep, Patrick 
escaped and made his way to the coast. The ship 
in which he sailed had a heathen crew, and on 
landing on some barren shore of Britain he was 
again taken prisoner ; however, he made his way 
to his parents, who received him as a son, and 
earnestly besought him that now at least, after the 
many hardships he had endured, he would never 
leave them again. But in a vision a man seemed 
to come to him from Ireland with innumerable 
letters, one of which was headed “The Voice of 
the Irish.” And as he read he seemed to hear 
men saying from the shore of the western sea, 
“We entreat thee, holy youth, that thou come and 
henceforth walk among us.” “ And I was deeply 
moved in heart, and could read no further; and 
so L awoke. Thanks be to God that after very 
many years the Lord granted to them according 
to their ery.” 

He seems then to have visited Gaul, and to 
have prepared for his mission by study under the 
wise and able Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, the 
same who became so well known in England as 
the eloquent preacher against the heresy of Pe- 
lagius the Welshman. How long he remained 
in the school of Germanus is uncertain ; but it 
was there that he was ordained presbyter and 
bishop. Patrick relates with great simplicity how 
a friend, to whom he had with imprudent con- 
fidence spoken of his boyish fault, brought this up 
against him with incredible meanness at the time 
of his consecration, and how triumphantly he 
came out through the unkind and unmerited 
accusation. 


He arrived in Ireland after his long absenee, 
landing at Wickiow with several companions, 
who were received with a shower of stones by the 
pagans. He sailed up the coast till he came to 
the kingdom of Dalaradia, where he had been a 
slave, and made his first convert in a local chief, 
and founded his first church. He then went on 
to visit King Milchu and the actual scene of his 
captivity ; but the Druids warned the chief that 
his former slave would triumph over him, so he 
gathered all his household goods, and, setting fire 
to them, perished just as Patrick appeared to 
preach him the pure message of salvation through 
Christ. Then Patrick determined. to strike a 
blow at the centre of paganism. He made his 
way to Tara, and occupied the Hill of Slane, 
dominating the vast plain of Meath, the centre 
of Irish national associations. It was Easter Eve. 
Patrick was on the Hill of Slane; the King of 
Ireland, son of the famous Niel of the Nine 
Hostages, was on the Hill of Tara, twelve miles 
distant across the valley, holding a convention of 
the principal ch:efs of the whole country. Patrick 
determined, according to the practice of the early 
Christians, to begin his Easter by lighting fires of 
rejoicing. It happened that part of the cere- 
monies of the convention of the Irish kings was 
that on that night no fire should be lit until the 
fire of the king himself had blazed forth on the 
Hill of Tara. The sight of Patrick’s Easter fire 
on the Hill of Slane was considered a challenge of 
the king’s edict, and a conflict of authority and 
argument ensued between Patrick on the one 
side and the king and his Druids on the other. 
Patrick triumphed, and a vast number of the 
Irish, including the king himself, were baptised. 

He then converted the king’s brother, ten miles 
off, at Donaghpatrick, and built a church, the 
exact site of which is still occupied by a Christian 
place of worship. Next he went to Connaught, 
where the churches that he founded can still be 
traced, and where he spent seven years in 
preaching, baptising, and instructing. 

Then he went to Ulster, where he founded the 
Metropolitan See of Armagh in 445, in his seventy- 
third year. He also spent seven years in Munster, 
everywhere making thousands of converts, and 
founding numerous churches which have since 
becoine the centres of Christian life in Ireland. 
Like St. Paul, his labours through all these years 
of incessant toil were absolutely without reward. 
“ Perhaps since I have baptised so many thousand 
men I might have expected half a coin from some 
of them? Tell it to me and [ will restore it to 
you. Or when the Lord ordained everywhere 
clergy through my humble ministry, I dispensed 
the rite gratuitously. If I asked any of them even 
the price of my shoe, tell it against me, and I will 
restore you more. I spent for you, that they 
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might receive me; and among you and every- 
where I travelled for your sake, amid many perils, 
even to remote places, where there was no one 
beyond, and where no one had ever penetrated to 
haptise or ordain clergy, or to confirm the people. 
The Lord granting 1t, I diligently and most cheer- 
fully, for your salvation, defrayed all things. 
During this time I gave presents to kings, besides 
which I gave pay to their sons who escorted 
me. . . . You know how much [ paid to those 
who acted as judges throughout all the regions 
which I more frequently visited. . So that 
you might enjoy me, and I might enjoy you in 
the Lord, I do not regret it, nor is it enough 
for me—I still spend and will spend for your 
souls.” 

This clear and authentic glimpse into the 
Christianity of these islands three hundred years 
before the coming of the Roman Augustine, is of 
inestimable value to us members of the reformed 
Catholic Church of England. Throughout the 
outpourings of Patrick’s heart there is no mention 
ot Rome, Pope, or Roman mission. In all his 
devotional expressions there is no allusion to 
Roman doctrines, to the worship of Mary, to the 
worship of the saints, to purgatory, to the five 
unscriptural sacraments, to the Roman sacrifice 
of the mass, to auricular confession, to priestly 
absolution, to indulgences, to the worship of 
images, to the authority of tradition apart from 
Scripture, to the enforced celibacy of the clergy, 
to any justification except by faith. Like St. 
Paul, Patrick is absolutely saturated with Holy 
Scripture. Ignorant and thoughtless people some- 
times pretend that the Apostles had no Scriptures 
to guide them until such time as the Gospels and 
Epistles were written down and collected. That 
is idle and foolish talk, The Apostolic Churches 
had in their hands the Old Testament, and 
abundant use they made of it. In every page 
they saw the justification of the belief which they 
had in Jesus as the Messiah. They had those 
priceless documents of which our Lord said, 
“Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life, and they are they which testify 
of Me.” They had those Divine pages out of 
which our Lord, beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets, expounded unto them in all the Scrip- 
tures the things concerning Himself. They had 
those sacred writings which the Berceans were 
praised for examining to see if these things were 
so. They daily studied as did Timothy, who 
from a child had known the Holy Scriptures 
which were able to make him wise unto salvation. 
So from both Old and New Testament Patrick 
quotes tor his supreme guidance in almost every 
sentence. His conception of Christ is a living 
Presence, with him by night and by day (not 
dependent on this mode or on that, in this ordin- 
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ance or in that, but) in him and through him and 
with him at every hour and every moment of his 
life. Here is his creed- 

“There is no other God, nor ever was, nor shall 
be after Him, except God the Father, unbegotten, 
without beginning, from Whom is all beginning, 
upholding all things, as we declare ; and His Son 
Jesus Christ, Whom we testify surely to have 
been always with the Father before the foundation 
of the world ; spiritually with the Father ; in an 
ineffable manner begotten before all beginning ; 
by Him the things visible and invisible were 
made; being made man and having conquered 
death, He was received into the heavens with the 
Father. And He gave Him all dominion over 
everyone ; of those in Heaven, and of those on 
earth, and of those under the earth ; that every 
tongue should confess to Him, forasmuch as Jesus 
Christ is Lord and God; in Whom we believe, 
and Whose coming speedily as the future Judge 
of the living and the dead we expect ; Who will 
render to every one according to his deeds ; and 
hath poured out upon us abundantly the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, the pledge of immortality ; Who 
constituted the believing and obedient the sons of 
God the Father, and joint heirs with Christ, 
Whom we worship and confess, one God in the 
Trinity of the sacred Name.” 

My brothers, let me also quote to you some of 
the stanzas of the glorious Hymn of Patrick, 
which breathes a strength of faith and an eleva- 
tion of devotion which, after the rolling past of 
these fifteen centuries, is truly inspiring :— 


“TI bind myself to-day 
‘To a strong power, an invocation of the Trinity: 
I believe in a Threeness with confession of a Oneness 
In the Creator of Judgment. 


It. 

“T bind myself to-day 
To the power of the birth of Christ, with His baptism, 
To the power of the crucifixion, with His burial. 

To the power of His resurrection, with His ascension, 
To the power of His coming, to the judgment of 
doom. 
Ill. 

“I bind myself to-day 
To the power of the ranks of cherubim, 

In the obedience of angels, 

In the services of the archangels, 

In the hope of resurrection with reward, 
In the prayers of patriarchs, 

In the predictions of prophets, 

In the preachings of Apostles, 

In the faith of confessors, 

In the purity of Holy Virgins, , 

In the acts of righteous men. 

; v. 

“TI bind myself to-day 
To the power of God to guide me, 
The might of God to uphold me, 
The wisdom of God to teach me, 
The eye of God to watch over me, 
The ear of God to hear me, 








The Word of God to speak for me, 
The hand of God to protect me, 
The way of God to lie before me, 
The shield of God to shelter me, 
The host of God to defend me 
Against the snares of demons, 
Against the temptation of vices, 
Against the lusts of nature, 
Against any man who meditates injury to me, 
Whether far or near, 
Alone or in a multitude. 
VIL. 
“Christ protect me to-day 
Against poison, against burning, 
Against drowning, against wound, 
That I may receive a multitude of blessings. 
VIII. 
“Christ with me, Christ before me, 
Christ behind me, Christ within me, 
Christ beneath me, Christ above me, 
Christ at my right, Christ at my left, 
Christ in breadth, Christ in length, Christ in height. 
x, 

“Christ in the heart of every man who thinks of me, 
Christ in the mouth of every man who speaks to me, 
Christ in the eye of every man that sees me, 

Christ in the ear of every man that hears me. 


“T bind myself to-day 
To a strong power, an Invocation of the Trinity ; 
I believe in a Threeness with confession of a Oneness 
In the Creator of Judgment. 
xi. 
“Salvation is the Lord’s, 
Salvation is the Lord's, 
Salvation is Christ’s, 
Let Thy salvation, O Lord, be ever with us!” 


Such was Patrick : pure in doctrine, scriptural 
in appeal, deriving his authority from the neigh- 
bouring church of the Gauls, which had itself 
been founded by Greek missionaries who came 
from Marseilles to the Greek colony of Ephesus ; 
humble in the highest degree, utterly unworldly, 
unselfish, and self-sacrificing; simple and unlearned, 
abundant in zeal, sensitively conscientious, con- 
sumed by a supreme earnestness in faith, single- 
hearted in character, winning all by a divine con- 
fidence in the truth of his message, and by the 
sublime sincerity and warmth of his personal 
affection. 

Patrick is historically represented this day by 
the Reformed Catholic Church of Ireland rather 
than by the Papal Communion. At the time of 
the Reformation all the whole body of Irish 
bishops except two came over to the cleansing 
of the Church. That Church is our true sister. 
The Papal Church has, in the words of our 
bishops, imposed unlawful terms of Communion. 
Our bishops, at their last united conference in 
1888, spoke of the bars presented to communion 
with the Latin Church by the formulated sanction 
of the Infallibility of the Church, residing in the 
person of the Supreme Pontiff, by the doctrine 
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of the Immaculate Conception, and by other 
dogmas imposed by the decrees of Papal 
Councils. Amongst these dogmas are that of 
Transubstantiation, promulgated at the Fourth 
Council of the Lateran in 1215; Communion 
in one kind, promulgated by the Council of 
Constance in 1415; the Seven Sacraments, made 
an article of the faith by the Council of Trent in 
1547 ; Purgatory, made an article of the faith by 
the Council of Florence in 1439; Tradition, placed 
on an equal footing with Holy Scripture by the 
Council of Trent in 1546; the Roman doctrine of 
Justification, established in 1547; the necessity 
of Intention in the Sacraments made an article of 
the faith in 1547; the Sacrifice of the Mass de- 
clared a true, proper, and propitiatory sacrifice by 
the Council of Trent in 1562; the Invocation of 
Saints, made an article of faith by the Council of 
Trent in 1563 ; the Adoration of Images, enforced 
by the Council of Trent in 1563; the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture to be bound exclusively by the 
unanimous consent of the Fathers, according to 
the Creed of Pope Pius IV., in 1564 ; the supremacy 
of the Pontiff of Rome first promulgated as an 
article of the faith by Pope Pius IV., in his Creed 
of 1564; the anathema pronounced on all who 
declare Indulgences to be useless by the Council 
of Trent in 1563. Of all these heretical doctrines 
and unlawful terms of communion Patrick was 
entirely ignorant. 

Let me take this anniversary of the humble 
Celtic missionary to urge you all to more sin- 
cerity, zeal, and earnestness in your faith and 
conduct. The task of Patrick in converting 
rude and uncivilised heathens to the beautiful 
faith of Christ is not perhaps so difficult as yours. 
You have to contend with the numbing influence 
of a world that has largely invaded the Church, 
of an indifference which is always the canker of 
an advanced civilisation, and of an unbelief which 
is the natural accompaniment of an era of intel- 
lectual self-satisfaction. But if you will seek 
Christ with as single a heart and as humble a 
mind as Patrick, you too will be permitted to do 
wonderful works for Him. You will know, as 
Patrick knew, what is the exceeding greatness of 
His power to reward who believe, according to 
the working of His mighty power, which he 
wrought in Christ when He raised Him from the 
dead, and set Him at His own right hand in the 
heavenly places, far above all principality and 
power, and might and dominion, and every name 
that is named, not only in this world, but also in 
that which is to come, and hath put all things 
under His feet, and gave Him to be the Head over 
all things to the Church, which is His body, the 
fulness of Him that filleth all in all ! 
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IN A HOSPITAL, BUT NOT IN THE WARDS. 


BY A VISITOR. 








“ The ‘weekly list for the laundress’ . . 


VISITOR to one 
of our great hos- 
pitals seldom sees 
much beyond the 
wards. His in- 
terest is usually 
confined to the 
patients, and _per- 
haps is centred on 
one or two whom 
he has come on 
purpose to see. 
Yet, after leaving the wards, he may find much 
to interest him, if he be so fortunate as to have 
a “friend at court,” who can take him where 
strangers are not usually admitted. We were 
in this happy position when lately visiting the 
London Hospital—the great hospital of the 
East End, a veritable City of Refuge for the sick 
and wounded among the vast poor population 
around it. 

After our visit to the wards was over, we were 
taken to the laundry, where some thirty laun- 
dresses were busily engaged, and where the newest 
machinery was in use. The weekly “list for the 
laundress ” in the London Hospital is a long one. 
It never contains, we were told, less than five 
thousand sheets and from seven to eight hundred 





. is a long one.” 


blankets, and as many counterpanes, with towels 
and such small articles literally by thousands. 
Another item is from three to four hundred print 
dresses for nurses and servants—the “ getting-up ” 
of which can be no trifling matter—while the 
ordinary washing for the matron, the resident 
medical and surgical staff, and for the men and 
women servants, is also done here. There was a 
machine at work which interested us much. It 
was a large drum into which some twenty sheets, 
all streaming with water, were crammed, and 
which, on a handle being turned, began to revolve 
at a rapid rate. The effect was that all the water 
was driven out by centrifugal force, and that the 
sheets in two or three minutes were drier than 
any number of hands could have wrung them. 

In the adjoining room was a mangle, which 
appeared to differ from the ordinary machine 
only in not having any handle by which it could 
be put in motion. No sooner, however, were the 
rollers wound round with the articles to be 
operated upon (the only process in the laundry 
which is done entirely by hand), than the machine 
began to go backwards and forwards, to all ap- 
pearance of its own accord ; and it stopped only 
when the laundress touched some spring, or did 
something else which did not catch our eye. 
A row of hot-closets formed one side of the 
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mangling-room, which was the final resting-place 
of most of the larger articles before they were 
returned to the wards. We had a list of one 
week’s washing shown us, from which we made the 
following extracts :—‘ Sheets, 5,983; blankets and 
counterpanes, 832; towels, 1,245 ; curtains, etc., 
922 ; ironed dresses, 385.” The entire number of 
“pieces” was 14,461. And this, be it remembered, 
was only an ordinary list for a single week. 

The machinery was all driven by an engine in 
the adjoining room, which, besides other multi- 
farious duties, pumped hot water to all parts of 
the vast building. 

From the laundry, we were taken to the kitchen 
—a large room (about fifty feet long by twenty 
feet wide), but none too large for the average 
number of persons to be cooked for, which includes 
some six hundred and fifty patients, besides sixteen 
resident members of the staff and as many servants. 
No fire was to be seen; all was done by gas: 
roasting, baking—everything. In the floor near 
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fire-clay. A lighted taper was put down, and a 
ring of bluish flame flashed up from the yas-jets 
at the bottom. To the underside of the iron plate 
there.was attached a set of iron rods, on which 
could be hung as many as seventy joints of meat 
—say, legs of mutton. When the charge is com 
plete, the whole is let down into its place, the 
crane is pushed back against the wall, and not 
one single inch of space is taken up on the kitchen 
floor. After a couple of hours or so, all is drawn 
up again, and the seventy joints are done toa 
turn. 

For many of the patients the doctors, of course, 
order special diets, and for the resident staff a 
good family dinner is provided daily. Two 
hundred and fifty pounds of beef are also used 
on an average every day, for the supply of as 
many pints of beef-tea. All this work is done 
by four women, with a certain amount of help 
from two men. There seems to be little danger 
at the London Hospital of “too many cooks 
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one side of the kitchen we noticed an iron plate, 
not unlike one of those which one sees in the 
street pavement for covering the shoot into a 
coal-cellar, but considerably larger. Against the 
adjoining wall was a crane, by the help of which 
the cook, at our guide’s request, pulled up the 
iron plate. We saw that it covered a sort of dry 
well, some four or five feet deep, and lined with 


spoiling the broth.” The nurses, we were told, 
had their own kitchen elsewhere. 

Here are some extracts from the printed diet- 
table :—Full Diet: “Ten ounces of bread, eight 
ounces of potatoes, six ounces of meat (roast or 
boiled leg or shoulder of mutton, or roast beef), 
and one pint of milk.” A note explains that “the 
meat is weighed when cooked; full allowance 
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being made for bone. In con- 
trast with this not illiberal 
allowance, Fever Diet consists 
of no more than “two pints 
milk and one pint beef-tea.” 
The children are allowed daily 
“seven ounces bread, six ounces 
potatoes, two ounces meat, and 
one pint milk.” 

The children’s wards are 
among the most striking fea- 
tures in the hospital; but we 
have nothing to do with the 
wards in our present paper. 
During the last year as many as 2,341 children 
under twelve years of age were admitted. We 
could almost doubt whether the children’s hos- 
pital in Great Ormond Street admitted so many. 
But to return to the kitchen. What class of 
disease requires a “ Hydrocarbon Diet” we do not 
venture to guess ; but the diet itself consists of 
“ten ounces bread, four ounces fat bacon, one pint 
milk, and a pudding, to be made of one ounce 
arrowroot, yolks of two eggs, and one pint milk.” 
On the list of extras we find mutton chops, and 
beef-steaks, and fish, and puddings of various 
kinds, and eggs, and drinks both alcoholic and 
non-alcoholic; and we were told that, as a 





matter of fact, the medical and surgical statf 


might order for their patients anything they liked. 
Here is the actual amount of food served to the 
patients from the kitchen on December 4th, 1894. 
































OUT-PATIENTS. 


#i\\\ 
It is to be noted that their number was below the 
average :—‘‘ Roast beef, 141 lbs. ; beef for beef-tea, 
163 lbs.; potatoes, 267 lbs.; fish, 134 diets” (“ diet,” 
seems to be a favourite word, and to have a rather 
indefinite meaning ; in the case of a fish “diet,” it 


means ten ounces). “ Bacon” (this must be for hy- 


drocarbon patients, we suppose), “27 diets; chops 
and steaks, 35 diets ; soups, 234 pints; puddings, 
452 diets; greens, 327 diets; eggs sent to the 
wards, 555; milk used for the puddings, 199 
pints.” 

The Christmas puddings were already in hand. 
Of course, such an indigestible luxury can only be 
allowed to a portion of the patients in the medical 
wards, who are envied by all the rest. But even 
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though denied, of necessity, to so many, the 
materials required amount to a considerable total. 
Here is the quantity provided :—“ Raisins, 125 lbs.; 
currants, 100 lbs.; sugar, 75 lbs. ; mixed peel, 
40 lbs.; sweet almonds, 8 lbs. ; suet, 100 lbs. ; 
flour, 50 lbs. ; eggs, 400; nutmegs, 4 lb. ; mixed 
spice, $ 1b. ; the peel of twelve lemons grated.” As 
we are unwilling to omit anything when copying 
from such an important document, we must add 
“the puddings are to be boiled fourteen hours.” 
We confess to finding ourselves out of our depth 
among all these figures, and not to be able 
to reconcile them with a tradition of our early 
days, that to make a satisfactory plum-pudding 
you had to take equal quantities of the principal 
ingredients. But no doubt Christmas puddings, 
like a great many other things of greater or less 
importance, have changed since we were young— 
let us hope it is for the better ! 

The bill for the commissariat department of the 
hospital for the last year (1893) contained items 
which interested us. The butcher’s account 
amounted to £4,531; fish and poultry cost £935 ; 
eggs, £1,269; milk, £2,538; vegetables, £540. 
The total sum reached £12,795; but this was 
exclusive of the cost of provisioning the Nurses’ 
Home, which amounted to £6,205 more. 

More striking, as it seemed to us, even than 
these large figures, were those connected with the 
dispensary. Spite of everything being bought 
wholesale, and at the lowest cost consistent with 
the highest quality, the bill for drugs, chemicals, 
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dressings, etc., amounted to £8,181 for the year. 
A few of the items we specially noted down, with 
the quantities used :—Carbolic acid, two tons and 
a quarter ; chloroform, more than three hundred 
weight ; confection of senna, a quarter of a ton: 
and of Epsom salts, a ton and a quarter ; of pre- 
parations of malt (used, we believe for similar 
purposes as cod-liver oil), a ton and a quarter; 
and of pills, a quarter of a ton. To these may be 
added nine miles and three-quarters of ganze 
dressings, and seven miles of strapping, four and 
a half tons of tow, and nearly as much of lint, 
with a ton less of cotton-wool. Among miscel- 
laneous items were two thousand three hundred 
leeches, nine hundred and sixty-nine clinical ther- 
mometers, and one hundred and sixty tons of ice. 

The work of the dispensary is carried on by 4 
head dispenser (who is also responsible for gal- 
vanising), with six assistants. That their work is 
no sinecure is evident from the fact that, in addi- 
tion to the in-patients, there are often as many as 
seven hundred out-patients to be supplied with 
medicine in a single day. 

Among the items on which the largest sums 
were expended were the following :— 

Pills, £121 ; subnitrate of bismuth, £128 ; iodide 
of potassium, £241 ; iodoform, £260 ; absorbent 
cotton-wool, £304 ; gluten bread, £325 ; lint, £590; 
spirits of wine and methylated spirit, £601. 

We were given a copy of the hospital report for 
last year, from which we learned that the number of 
in-patients was 10,599, and of out-patients 127,094. 





AN OLD CAPTAIN’S RULES. ‘ 
BY THE REV. JOHN TELFORD, B.A. 


MASTER JOHN HAWKINS’ 


ORDER TO HIS FLEET: 


“Serve God daily; love one another; preserve your victuals; beware of fire; and keep good company.” 


BOUT the time 
when John 
Hawkins 

sailed from 
Plymouth on 
his second voy- 
age to the 
ecoasnt of 
Guinea, a 
Westminster 
boy might have 
been seen run- 
ning along from that famous 
school to visit a relative in 


the Middle Temple. Both his 






parents were dead, but little Richard Hakluyt found 
a protector and friend in his namesake, a 4 »reford 





squire, who had rooms in the Temple. One day 
the elder Hakluyt showed his cousin the new map 
of the world, and explained to him the revolution 
made in nautical matters by Columbus and the 
great sailors who had been opening up worlds 
hitherto undreamed of by Europe. No lesson 
taught at Westminster had the effect on the boy 
produced by that map which he saw in the Temple. 
When he finished his own course at Oxford, he gave 
lectures in the schools there, showing, to the 
“general contentment of his auditory,” the vast 
change which had recently come over the geography 
of the world. He was the first to do this in public, 
and managed to fill many minds with that eager 
interest in the discoveries of the age which he had 
first felt as a schoolboy. As years passed, he 
gathered together that famous collection of English 
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voyages called “The Principal Navigations, Voy- 
ages, and Discoveries of the English Nation.” 
The old volumes, which some professor once 
described as nothing but “an unwieldy and un- 
sightly mass,” are crowded with thrilling stories 
of adventure, and form what Mr. Froude calls 
“the prose epic of the modern English nation.” 

We are going to turn a page of Hawkins’ second 
voyage to Guinea. The captain had returned 
from a voyage to the West Indies in 1563, and 
now, after a year in England, he was ready to start 
on that second voyage which brought him wealth 
and reputation. The Spanish settlers wanted 
slaves for their plantations, and Hawkins formed 
his terrible scheme for stealing negroes on the 
coast of Africa and selling them to the planters. 
The plot succeeded only too well, and no scruple 
seems to have been felt as to its perfect propriety, 
though it fills the mind of a present-day reader 
with horror. The Jesus of Lubeck and her three 
companions sailed from Plymouth in 1564. Three 
days later a great storm arose, which continued for 
twenty-three hours. One of the vessels, called the 
Swallow, was parted from the rest, but she turned 
up two days later amid great rejoicings. Hawkins 
was now compelled by contrary winds to put into 
Ferrol. His experience had taught him the need 
of some regulations which should keep the little 
fleet together. He took this opportunity to issue 
to the masters of his ships an “Order for the 
keeping of good company.” We need not trouble 
ourselves with the details of Captain Hawkins’ 
directions. His order ended with the five sug- 
gestive counsels which are quoted at the head of 
this paper : “Serve God daily ; love one another ; 
preserve your victuals ; beware of fire; and keep 
good company.” 

Those were happy watchwords for a long and 
perilous voyage. But the old master’s words seem 
as though they had a message for all boys and 
girls. Youare beginning a more wonderful voyage 
even than that of these brave English sailors. It 
is the voyage of life, with all its perils of ship- 
wreck, of storm and tempest. All its adventures 
and all its toils are before you. Life even in 
a village home is a more wonderful voyage than 
that of the old Guinea fleet. How to live it best 
is the great problem, and John Hawkins may 
give us some useful hints. 


What a fine rule this is: ServEGop patty. It 
is strange to find this maxim on the lips of the 
man who started the slave trade. It shows us 
that conscience needs itself to be taught. I was 
reading one night in Wales about a famous essay 
on the blunders of good men, which was happily 
entitled “‘ Verify your compass.” The gale that 
was blowing outside illustrated that phrase. How- 
ever accurate the chart might be, a captain would 
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be likely to find his vessel on the rocks if his com- 
pass did not point true to the Pole. The man that 
trusts his life to the compass needs to see that its 
delicate finger turns straight to the north. What 
pains the sailor has to take there! If his ship is 
built of iron, he must have two iron globes fixed 
on opposite sides of the little binnacle in which it 
stands, with bar-magnets and other contrivances 
to correct any error caused by the iron hull of the 
vessel. Sometimes the compass is put up the mast 
to lift it above the influences that would disturb 
the tiny needle. Even a little thing may make 
mischief. 
“* A rusty nail placed near the faithful compass 
Will sway it from the truth, and wreck the argosy.” 





Our compass says “Serve God daily,” but we must 
ask God to show us His will. 

What light shines on our lives when we serve 
God daily! The religion that rules only one day 
in the week is not what we want. Every day and 
all day long we are to fill our lives with service. 
Do everything for God. That is St. Paul’s rule. 
“Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatso- 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God” (1 Corin- 
thians x. 31). When Elizabeth Fry was dying, 
she told her friends, “I can say one thing: since 
my heart was touched at the age of seventeen, I 
believe I have never awaked from sleep, either in 
sickness or in health, either by day or night, without 
my first waking thought being how best I might 
serve the Lord.” The young, lovely, accomplished, 
and brilliant girl of seventeen shrank from the path 
of service ; but after she heard William Savery 
preach, she resolved to take up the cross and 
renounce all idle worldly pleasure. In after life, 
when she first felt the call to work among the 
women of Newgate, she shrank back from what 
she calls “the humiliating path that has appeared 
to be opening before me.” But God gave her 
grace to follow it, and she became one of the most 
blessed messengers of mercy and grace that ever 
entered a prison. 

LovE ONE ANOTHER was the next rule. Those 
sailors were shut up together for weeks and months 
as their vessels ploughed their way across the 
ocean. How soon hatred and jealousy would have 
wrecked the expedition! They were going into 
the midst of hostile Spaniards, and were exposed 
to many perils on the coast of Guinea. Love was 
to be their bond of union. They were engaged in 
a trying enterprise. Everyone needed his fellow’s 
help. Their captain urged them to act as brothers 
on sea and land. That must be our bond. No 
one could be more enthusiastic in urging all to 
cultivate that grace than Dean Stanley, who loved 
to gather the children around him in Westminster 
Abbey. In January, 1872, he preached at Old 
Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh. Long before, he 
had fixed on his text: “‘A new commandment I 
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give unto you, that ye love one another; as I have 
loved you, that ye also love one another ” (John 
xiii. 34). He chose that verse in order to bring in 
a famous story. One Saturday night Samuel 
Rutherford, the Saint of the Scotch Covenanters, 
was catechising his children and servants at 
Anwoth, when a stranger knocked at the door of 
the manse and asked fora night’s shelter. Ruther- 
ford invited him to join the circle. The questions 
in the Catechism went round, till by-and-bye the 
stranger’s turn came. “How many Command- 
ments are there ?” asked the minister. ‘‘ Eleven,” 
was the answer. “Eleven!” exclaimed Rutherford; 
“T am surprised that a person of your age and 
appearance should not know better. What do 
you mean?” In reply, the guest quoted our 
Saviour’s words. Rutherford found that he was 
entertaining unawares that great divine and scholar 
Archbishop Ussher, primate of the Church of 
Ireland. Dean Stanley showed how human affec- 
tions are recognised in this command: “ We are 
to love one another,” he says, “by making the 
best of one another ; by seeing, as far as we can, 
their better side. 


**He that would live in peace and rest 
Must see, and hear, and say the best.” 


What a happy hint this is for us all! We are not 
to cultivate the things which arouse jealousies 
and suspicions, but things which make for peace. 
To think the best of each other, to put the kindest 
construction on every word and deed : that is the 
way to make home happy, and to fill every corner 
of our lives with peace and good-will. We are 
like Master John Hawkins and his men, shut up 
together in the vessel. Troubles and dangers 
will be easier to meet if we obey Christ’s com- 
mand. 

PRESERVE YOUR VICTUALS reminds us of the 
straits in which the old sailors often found them- 
selves. On Hawkins’ return, says the chronicler, 
“by means of contrary winds oftentimes, we pro- 
longed our voyage in such manner that victuals 
scanted with us, so that we were divers times (or 
rather the most part) in despair of ever coming 
home, had not God of His goodness better pro- 
vided for us than our deserving. In which state 
of great misery we were provoked to call upon 
Him by fervent prayer, which moved Him to hear 
us, so that we had a prosperous wind, which did 
set us so far shot as to be upon the bank of Vew- 
joundland on St. Bartholomew’s Eve, and we 
sounded thereupon, and took a great number of 
fresh codfish, which greatly relieved us.” A few 
days later they fell in with a couple of French 
ships, and bought from them as much fish as would 
serve the crew for the rest of the voyage. Such 
experiences illustrate Hawkins’ counsel. Care 
of their provisions at the beginning might mean 
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preservation from famine before the end of the 
voyage. We must take a leaf from the old sailor’s 
book if we are to escape disaster. A littke fore. 
thought and self-sacrifice at the beginning of life 
may save us from many troubles. 

BEWARE OF FIRE is another proof of the old 
master’s sagacity. The day after Hawkins put into 
Ferrol, the Minion, one of Queen Elizabeth’s ships 
which had come with them part of the way from 
Plymouth, arrived there. Her consort, the JJerlin, 
had been lost. “By misfortune of fire, through 
the negligence of one of their gunners, the powder 
in the gunner’s room was set on fire ; which, with 
the first blast, struck out her poop, and there- 
withal lost three men, besides many sore burned, 
which escaped by the brigandine being at her 
stern ; and immediately, to the great loss of the 
owners, and most horrible sight to the beholders, 
she sunk before their eyes.” Almost every 
book of travel would enforce Hawkins’ homely 
warning. When Captain Lugard was in Africa, 
he found a little steamer plying on Lake Ny- 
asa, where the carelessness as to gunpowder 
was marvellous. The hold of the vessel was 
nearly filled with kegs of powder, yet it had 
no covering, except a rough tarpaulin, which 
was often withdrawn and not replaced. Wood 
fuel was used for the steamer, so that showers of 
sparks and small pieces of glowing charcoal rained 
down incessantly from her funnel on to the kegs. 
One man was found coiled up on them smoking 
his pipe, as he had been used to do. When the 
hold had to be emptied, the powder-kegs were 
stacked alongside the little stove, where they 
were actually heated by the fire. 

Captain Hawkins wanted to teach his men a 
wise caution in dealing with dangerous things. 
What mischief would be averted if we were all 
to remember this maxim! The other day an 
English scholar lost his life because he tried to 
scale one of the precipitous gullies on the side of 
Snowdon. Three men followed him up a little 
way, but then drew back, because the ascent was 
too difficult. The climber struggled upwards 
alone till he reached an overhanging part of the 
rock, where he seemed to lose his footing and fell 
down a hundred and fifty to two hundred feet. 
A valuable life was lost through that fierce eager- 
ness to overcome difficulties. What need of caution 
we find in life! Do not tritle with danger. If it 
must be faced, God will give us strength to meet 
it, but thoughtfulness for ourselves and others 
forbids us to run foolish risks. 


The last word was not the least important: 
KEEP Goop coMPANY. A discontented man 
might infect the whole crew. He might make the 
men suspicious of their leaders, and arouse a 
spirit of mutiny that would wreck the expedition, 
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You know how nearly Christopher Columbus was 
compelled to put back to Spain because his men 
doubted their leader, and chafed at the delays 
and unknown perils of their voyage. There are 
people who make it harder to be patient and 
brave, whose influence would soon lead us to give 
up every difficult task and live to please ourselves. 
tad thoughts seem to creep into our hearts when 
they are mear. St. Teresa, the great saint of 
Spain, once had a relative whose influence made 
it hard to pray and serve God. Her mother had 
discouraged this lady’s visits, but she was now 
dead. ‘Teresa’s father and sister, much as they 
disliked the friendship, were not able to prevent 
her coming to the house. So the subtle poison 
crept into the girl’s life. Until she was fourteen 


HS 





she did not think she had wilfully sinned against 
God or lost His fear. Now the whole tone of her 
life was changed. Looking back on these years, 
she wrote: “1 am sometimes frightened at the 
harm done by evil company, and had I not ex- 
perienced it, could not believe it.” * 

The voyage of life will be happier and more full 
of blessing for ourselves and all who love us if we 
keep in mind the old sailor's watchwords for his 
fleet at Ferrol. Get them in your memory ; ask 
for grace to follow them to the end of the voyage. 
A whole philosophy of good living is packed into 
the terse phrases: “Serve God daily ; love one 
another ; preserve your victuals ; beware of fire ; 
keep good company.” 

* Mrs. Graham: “ Santa Teresa,” i. 99. 
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“the gar- 
den of the 
world, the 
home _ of 
all art 
yields and 
nature can 
decree,” 
has always 
had, more 
than other 
European 
countries, 
HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, FLORENCE, a fascina- 


(As it will appear when the rebuilding is complete.) 





tion for 
the English traveller. Long before the develop- 
ment of the great railway systems, when it took 
as many days to reach Rome as now it takes 
hours, not only did the rich, who, like Ruffini’s 
“Sir John Davenne,” could travel all over Europe 
in fowr-horsed carriages with postilions and out- 
riders, bask under its blue skies, and see its 
wastes and ruins “ more rich than other climes’ fer- 
tility,” but the student, the painter, the musician, 
the architect, the enterprising merchant, and the 
restless romantic youth, who wanted to see the 
world and seek adventures, or make his fortune, 
all found their way to its classic shores. 

Up to about half a century ago the spiritual 
wants of these British subjects were confided 
mainly to the care of the chaplains in connection 
with our Legations, accredited to the different 
Italian Courts; and, at Rome, where of course we 





ITALY. 
BY THE REV. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, D.D., 
VENICE 


had no Legation, there was a representative of 
the Foreign Office to look after British interests, 
under whose gis services, begun in 1815, were 
held in a house outside the Porto del Popolo. 
But about fifty years ago, as the number of 
British travellers had greatly increased, and as 
they had spread themselves into places far beyond 
the reach of such agencies, both the English and 
Scottish Churches were led, almost simultaneously, 
to take further steps in their behalf. In 1839 the 
Colonial and Continental Church Society, then 
the Colonial Church Society, entered the field, 
and in 1840 the Scottish Assembly resolved to 
do the same. 

But though a beginning was made, it was not 
possible to progress rapidly ; for there was not yet, 
nor for twenty years to come, any real religious 
toleration in the country. Permission was rarely 
given to build churches, so that the services were 
held in an “upper room,” or in the chaplain’s 
“own hired house.” When permission was given, 
as it was in Florence in 1845, it was expressly 
stipulated that the buildings should be “ without 
the gate.” and that they neither internally nor ex- 
ternally should bear any ecclesiastical features. 
The English chaplains had to pledge themselves 
to engage in no evangelistic work amongst the 
Italians, and the Scottish chaplains, who were 
under no such obligation, did so at their own 
personal risk. As late as 1851 an English gentle- 
man, Arthur Walker, was seized in Florence in 
the house of the Madiai, and imprisoned in the 
Bargello, for the crime of reading the Bible, 
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Sometimes the police took the names of those who 
attended Church services, and placed domestic 
servants as spies in chaplains’ houses. Occasion- 
ally a Scottish chaplain, as happened more than 
once to Dr. Stewart of Leghorn, was summoned 
before a magistrate and reprimanded. In 1859, in 
Rome, Cardinal Antonelli blamed the American 
Minister for permitting Bishop Potter to hold a 
service, even though it was in an American’s 
house ; and the Scottish congregation, then meet- 
ing at Dr. Laughton’s, concealed its presence by 
having no singing, and by retiring one by one. 
But during those twenty years—from 1841 to 
1861—the battle of civil and religions liberty was 
fought and won. We are all familiar with the 
names of the great actors in the struggle, of the 
great statesmen and soldiers—Mazzini, Cavour, 
Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi—whose deeds 
commanded the admiration and sympathy of 
Christendom ; but one has to meet, and talk face 
to face, with those who lived and acted in those 
glorious days to understand the faith and hope, 
the enthusiasm, the patriotism, the spirit of self- 
sacrifice and of devotion that made heroes of 
common men and women, who placed their gold 
and silver, their goods and ornaments, their lives, 
their all, on the altar of national independence 
and national unity. Sometimes, too, it happened 
that our countrymen became unwittingly, though 
not unwillingly, central figures and rallying forces 
in the cause of Young Italy. Early in the fifties 
an English gentleman was at Rome at the car- 
nival season, and took part in the horse-racing, 
and, like a Briton, he won. He wore as his badge 
the colours red and green. As he stood forth in 
the great circle, and there was thrown around his 
neck a white scarf, the token of victory, a thrill, 
like an electric shock, ran through the crowds of 
spectators, and a cheer arose, and was renewed 
again and again, such as the Capitol had scarcely 
heard since Roman times. Rome’s citizens beheld 
the colours of a free Italy—red, white, and green 
—wrapped round the Englishman’s breast. When 
the Papal guard, recovering from their consterna- 
tion, sought to strip him, he proudly resisted. 
Amid the enthusiastic plaudits of the people, he 
rode off the field. He became the hero not of the 
hour, nor of the day, but of the season. His 
presence, wherever he went, in Florence, Bologna, 
Venice, Milan, Turin, was the signal for an out- 
burst of patriotism. At last, Italy’s “dreams 
were done, and she herself had wakened into life, 
and stood full-armed and free.” On the 2nd of 
April, 1860, King Victor Emmanuel opened the first 
Italian Parliament ; in 1861 he was proclaimed 
King of Italy at Turin; in 1865 he removed his 
Court to Florence ; in September, 1870, his troops 
entered Rome ; and in the following October the 
Eternal City was proclaimed the capital of a free 
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and united Italy, no longer, to use the king’s 
words, “the Italy of the Romans, nor tle Italy of 
the Middle Ages, nor the battletield of ambitious 
foreigners, but the Italy of the Italians,’ and all 
religious intolerance was ended for ever. 

Since that ever-memorable year 1870—that is, 
during the last quarter of a century, the number 
of British subjects, resident and travelling in Italy, 
has gone up by leaps and bounds. Easy and 
cheap travelling, as well as the settled condition 
of the country accounts for this. The year that 
saw a breach made in the walls of Rome at Porta 
Pia, saw a breach made in a much thicker wall, 
for, curiously enough, the boring of the Mout Cenis 
Tunnel, begun in 1861, when Victor Emmanuel 
was proclaimed King of Italy, was finished the 
year he entered Rome as his capital. Then, in 
1872, the great San Gothard Tunnel was com- 
menced, and in 1880 it was completed. By the 
valleys thus exalted, and the mountains and hills 
made low, and the highways created, the hundreds 
of Britons that used to enter Italy have been 
multiplied into thousands ; and when I think of 
the testimony Italians are ever ready to bear to 
the truth and honesty and purity of their cha- 
racter, to the wholesome practical Christianity 
that, as a rule, they live and teach, without boast- 
ing I may continue Isaiah’s language and say— 
“and the glory of the Lord” has been “ revealed.” 

How many British subjects have their homes 
in Italy, and how many visit it annually, it is 
impossible accurately to say. I was somewhat 
surprised to find that the Sezione Generale della 
Statistica, under the care of the ‘Minister of 
Commerce, could afford no information on the 
subject. However, from statistics kindly given 
me by Sir Dominic Colnaghi, and our Consuls at 
Rome, Venice, and Turin, and by the aid of 
“Lists of Strangers,” published in the interests 
of visitors in different cities and health resorts, 
1 gather that there are about 2,200 residents, 
and that between thirty and forty thousand, ex- 
clusive of sailors, enter the country annually by 
rail and by ship. Florence is the favourite city 
for residence, 680 British subjects, or nearly one- 
third of the whole, making it their home. 

The Church of England, ever alive to its re- 
sponsibility for supplying the spiritual needs of 
our fellow-countrymen, has multiplied its chap- 
laincies in Italy to meet each fresh increase in their 
numbers. At the present moment there are seven- 
teen in connection with the Colonial and Con- 
tinental Church Society, thirty-two in connection 
with the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, which only began work at Baveno in 
1863, and six or eight independent charges in 
the chief towns and health resorts. All are under 
the episcopal supervision of the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Gibraltar. These chaplaincies are 
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scattered throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, wherever English residents or visitors 
are to be found. Ata few places, such as Rome, 
Florence, and Venice, services are maintained all 
the year round ; but at others, only during a part 
of it, the season of the year and the length of time 
during which the churches are open depending 
on the movements of visitors) Thus, on the 
Riviera they are open during the six winter 
months ; at the Lakes, during spring and autumn, 
making four months in all; at places like 
Bologna, Siena, and Verona, from two to three 
months ; at not a few places such as Andorno, 
Bormio, Courmayeur, for but one month; and, 
as showing the care the Church at home bestows 
upon her members abroad, at Orta, on Lake 
Orta, in Piedmont, a chaplain is sent for two 
Sundays alone, the last of April and the first 
of May. The Scottish chaplaincies, which are 
intended not only for natives of “the Land 
0 Cakes,” but for all who prefer a non-liturgical 
service, are necessarily few in number, and are 
found in the chief cities, Rome, Naples, Florence, 
Venice, Leghorn, and San Remo, and the main 





SCOTTISH CHURCH, SAN REMO. 


credit for their maintenance must be given to the 
Free Church of Scotland, with which, in 1843, the 
church at Leghorn, founded in 1840 by the Church 
of Scotland, threw in its lot. 

Whilst, for economy’s sake, many of the smaller 
chaplaincies are accommodated in rooms in hotels 
the more important are lodged in buildings be 
coming their own character and Italy’s changed 
days. No longer hidden away in private houses 
and barn-like structures outside the boundaries 
of cities, they now challenge public attention in 
splendid ecclesiastical buildings in conspicuous 
positions. Holy Trinity Church, Florence, the 
Rev. R. B. Harrison’s, which was erected in 1845 
subject to the ignominious conditions laid down 
by the intolerance of that time, has recently been 
rebuilt at a cost of £4,500, to seat between five 
and six hundred people; and the Scottish 
churches form part, generally, of a handsome 
pile of buildings. There are two American 
Episcopal churches in Italy; and the one in 
Rome, “St. Paul’s within the Walls ” (the Apostle 
having come back to Rome, as Pére Hyacinthe 
remarked, after eighteen centuries, w@ America) 
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built by the Rev. Dr. Nevin, from designs by 
the late Mr. Street, at a cost of £20,000, is the 
legitimate successor of the “Church in the House” 
banned by Cardinal Antonelli. 

Like the great Apostle of the Gentiles, the 
3ritish chaplain in Italy magnifies his oftice, and, 
speaking from my own observation and experience 
during fourteen years’ residence and work in the 
country, | think he well may do so, The ordin- 
ary duties of a clergyman’s life, common to him 
with his brethren at home, often acquire an 
enhanced importance from the condition and cir- 
cumstances of those amongst whom he labours, 
whilst onerous and responsible duties fall to be 
done by him, which are usually outside the 
clerical sphere at home. Often he has in his con- 
gregation a large number of invalids who have 
come to Italy in search of health, and not unfre- 
quently to die. ‘The friends who are travelling 
with their sick ones, and whose hearts are often 
more full of anxiety than those of the invalids 
themselves, are under his care. He has the 
aged to think of, who are escaping the rigours 
of a northern climate, and are lengthening out 
in calm sunshine the evening of their days. He 
has in his flock the merchant ordered abroad 
that he may rest from the wear and tear of 
business, and the statesman and the politician 
recruiting their strength for a future campaign. 
For all such the chaplain has need of “the 
tongue of the learned that he should know 
how to speak a word in season to him that is 
weary.” Over others in health and strength, seek- 
ing change, or instruction, or pleasure, there fails 
the deadening influence of travel and hotel life, 
and this he has ever to combat. The chaplain 
has always his hands full of work in connection 
with Bible-readings, classes for servants and child- 
ren, and for Confirmation, Homes for Invalids, 
Girls’ Friendly Societies, and other institutions of 
that kind. As deputations visit Italy frequently 
from the British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
Evangelical Alliance, Sailors’ Rests, and similar 
organisations, he is expected to open his church 
or house doors to them, and to espouse their 
cause. The first English pulpit occupied by 
Senor Cabrera, recently consecrated Bishop of the 
Reformed Spanish Church, by the most Rev. 
Lord Plunket, was that of St. John’s, San Remo, 
then under the charge of the Rev. George Living- 
stone Fenton ; and there the Rev. Dr. Forbes, “the 
model chaplain,” preached his last sermon, “as 
if he ne’er might preach again, a dying man to 
dying men.” Travellers look to the English or 
Scottish chaplain to be their friend at all times 
and in all circumstances, and, as it sometimes 
happens that he is the only available person in 
the place who knows the language of the country 
and its manners and customs, he is able to render 


invaluable service. Our veteran English and 
Scottish chaplains, such as the Rev. Cavaliere 
Mereweather of Venice, who began his work in 
1855, and was the first successor of Dr. William 
Bedell, the friend of Fra Paolo Sarpi, and after- 
wards Bishop of Kilmore, and the Rev. Dr, 
McDougall of Florence, who began work in 1857, 
could tell of many simple English girls whom 
they saved from the pitfalls dug for them by 
needy adventurers, often with the assistance of 
Roman priests who performed illegal marriage 
ceremonies. All that, however, is happily now a 
story of the past. 

As Englishmen and Scotsmen always carry their 
nationality with them, and as that necessitates 
their taking a practical interest in the material, 
intellectual, and spiritual condition of those 
around them, chaplains are often privileged to 
organise and guide, or at least help, schemes for 
the benefit of Italians. Occasional disasters, to 
which Italy unhappily is subject—such as the 
inundations of 1881, and the Riviera earthquakes 
of 1887—always call forth the prompt relief-service 
which Englishmen know so well how to organise 
and control. 

The British chaplains who engage in religious 
work amongst Italians do so chiefly through native 
Italian Protestant Churches, such as the Walden- 
sian, the Reformed Catholic (Count Campello’s), 
and the Evangelical Church of Italy, of which 
the Scottish chaplain, the Rev. Dr. McDougall of 
Florence, was the founder. They also carry on 
Medical Missions in needy quarters of different 
cities, and schools for poor children, and for the 
daughters of the better classes. A good specimen 
of the last is the MacKean-Bentinck Institute at 
Naples, which cost £1,600. It is under the care 
of the Rev. T. I. Irving ; it has an attendance of 
220 young Italian girls, and it pays its way. 

That the chaplaincies are most highly valued 
by those in whose behalf they exist there is 
abundant proof. Never a season passes but 
letters from travellers gratefully acknowledging 
services rendered and good received reach the 
hands of the chaplains, or are sent to the secretaries 
of the home societies. But a very real proof that 
the services are wanted is that those who profit 
by them are willing to pay for them. Most of 
them are self-supporting, and particularly those 
that are in connection with the Colonial and 
Continental Church Society. But when we think 
that travellers in Italy spend annually £21,000,000 
—about one-third of which may be set down to 
Americans, and at least one-fifth to British sub- 
jects—the wonder is not that most of the chap- 
laincies are self-sustaining, but that there should 
be any difficulty in making them all so, and in 
extending the good work as the needs of our 
countrymen may require. 
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There remains one department of work of the 
British chaplain in ltaly about which much might 
be said, although I must be content to do little 
more than refer to it in this paper—namely, work 
amongst our sailors. The number of these who 
enter Italian ports is much greater than one is apt 
to suppose. If I have not under-estimated the 
number of travellers who come to Italy, then the 
number of sailors is nothing short of it. Last year 
26,374 English-speaking seamen sailed into Naples 
alone. A large proportion of these would not 
touch at Genoa, which, however, received as many 
as 40,000. When we spread out before us a map 
of Italy, and run the eye along its extended coast- 
line, it is gratifying to feel that there is not a 
port frequented by our sailors where religious and 
philanthropic work in their behalf is not carried 
on. Everywhere there are “ Seamen’s Institutes,” 
“Sailors’ Rests,” “ Sailors’ Homes,” and at Genoa 
and Naples floating “ Bethels,” where the sailors 
ean find their church, school, library, 
reading and writing rooms, and recre- 
ation ground without going on shore. 
[have heard the Bishop of Gibraltar 
tell how when he was promoting a 
“Home” at Savona he asked the 
sailors their own opinion of it. All 
were enthusiastic in its favour, and 
when he asked why, one gallant tar 
replied, “ You see, my lord, there is 
often only a plank between the ship 
and the quay. On going ashore it 
is all right. But 
when we return at 
night we are not 
the same, and a 
risky thing it is to 
walk the plank!” 


Abundant __ testi- 
mony is forth- 
coming from cap- 
tains and sailors 


as to the benefits 
this branch of the 
chaplain’s = work 
confers upon them, 
but I can only 
here make a brief 
extract from a re 
port of Captain 
Hartwell, R.N., 
late consul for 
Southern Italy, which is contained 
in a Government Blue-book. He 
says, “It is especially noticeable that 
tke general behaviour of British sea- 
men, both on board their ships and 
on shore, has greatly improved of late 
years, this being strikingly evidenced 
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at this port (Naples), and this I attribute in a 
great measure to the good influence of this and 
other Sailors’ Rests.” 

In closing I wish to acknowledge, and I think 
I may do so in the name of all chaplains in 
Italy, that there is another side to the whole 
question. Our chaplaincies, profitable to our 
countrymen resident or travelling in Italy, profit- 
able to the Italians in the midst of whom they 
are placed, profitable to the sailors who frequent 
Italian shores, are profitable to the chaplains 
themselves. They are sowers more than reapers, 
but the bread they cast upon the waters does 
come back to them, even though it may be after 
many days, and they have their reaping times of 
joy; but meantime, and always, their work and 
circumstances are such as to deepen their faith, 
brighten their hope, widen their sympathies, and 
broaden and clarify within them that “charity 
which is the bond of perfectness.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


“ (YHRIS! Chris- 
sie!” 
The feeble 


words came from 
the dying lips of 
a poor worn-out 
woman, lying on 
a wooden bed in 
the corner of a 
small under- 
ground room, A 
dark-haired girl, 
who was stirring 
something in a 
pan over the fire, 
raised her head to 
say, in an inquir- 
ing key: “Yes, 
mother?” 

Something in the woman’s face attracted Chrissie’s 
closer attention. She placed the pan on the hob, and 
went over to her mother. 

“Chris, lass,’ repeated the mother feebly, “you'll 
take care on him, won't ye?” 

“Yes, for sure, mother! Who wouldn’t be right 
glad to look after a lad like Johnnie?” 

The girl laughed lightly, and a tender expression 
broke over her face and settled round her mouth. 

“Na, na, lass!” the mother went on. with a half- 
weary, half-impatient tone. “It’s no Johnnie I’m 
talkin’ on. He’s right enough! God’ll take care o’ 

It’s my man I’m thinkin’ on. Oh, Chris! my 





him. 
lass,” she added persuasively, “who’s to mind your 
father, if you don’t? You’ll bide by your father? 
Ye will, now, won’t ye?” 

The tender look had vanished. A hard expression 
came over her brow, and Chrissie stood upright by the 
bed with a determined air, which promised little. 

“My father!” ejaculated the girl indignantly. 
“Hoots! my father!” 

It is impossible to describe the scorn and disgust 
that were concentrated in these words. 

The dying woman began to sob in a weak way, 
while a solitary tear rolled down her worn cheek: in 
itself a protest against opposition. 

“You were allers that hard on your father! Sure 
you were, you were! Yes, you'll let him drink 
hisself to death when I am gone; and you’ll never 
stir a finger to keep him straight ; no, you’ll not!” 

The girl put a deprecating hand on the coverlet, 
but said nothing. 

The dying woman went on: “And when he’s that 
muddled wi’ drink that he doesn’t know his head 
from his heels, he’ll likely happen an accident, 
having no daughter to lead him home or lend’ the 
poor man a helpin’ hand. Then they’ll take him to 
the House. To the House! Him as never yet begged 
a crust so long as his poor wife could turn a hand! 


Him as allers looked the gentleman in his Sunday 
clothes! Yes, he must gang to the House!” 

“Mother, whist! can’t ye?” Chrissie interrupted, 
her cheeks flushing as she pictured the scene her 
mother was depicting. But the woman took no 
notice of her, only raised her voice to a higher key, 

“There he sits in his pauper clothes, and whiles 
he comes out to break a few stones. How the neigh- 
bours laugh and jeer! ‘There’s the old man whose 
daughter is ower-proud to keep him! Oh, she’s a 
lady, she is; whiles her father wears his pauper 
coat !’” 

The mother was stopped by a violent fit of coughing, 
Chrissie could stand it no longer. 

“Oh, mother, mother, don’t! I canna bear it! 
Oh, for pity’s sake whist, mother, and I'll do my 
best ; ‘deed, mother, I will!” 

The cough ceased, and Chrissie had barely a glimpse 
of a grateful expression in her mother’s eyes before 
her hands had to be busy over a scarlet jet issuing 
from the mouth of the excited woman. 

A few short hours go by, and Chrissie is tenderly 
crossing the work-worn hands into a rest that years 
of toil had made strange, when the door of the little 
home opens, and uncertain footsteps cross the room. 

“Ver dishgracefu’ not lettin’ man know’s own 
wife dead!” 

The staggering form had taken a seat by the bed- 
side. He was a tall man, powerfully built, fair- 
haired, and with a face on which a disgraceful history 
was indelibly written, 

He barely glanced at the dead body, and sat mur- 
muring to himself in a dejected fashion. He shed a 
few inebriate tears, and then remarked : “ Can’t shtand 
this! No good givin’ way. Cheer up, old boy! Try 
glash whiskey !” 

Thus administering .self-consolation, he left the 
house once more, probably with a view of carrying 
out his own advice. 


CHAPTER II. 
“T am really very sorry, Christina, but it cannot be 
helped. I have not a word tosay against your work; 
you are very satisfactory in that respect. You are, 
perhaps, a little hasty in speech, but, on the whole, 
you are a very good girl, and I am sorry to lose you. 
But go you must! I really could not again be dis- 
turbed as we were last night. The doctor says it is 
imperative that Miss Emily’s rest should be unbroken 
just now, or he will not answer for the consequences. 
And you know how dreadfully upset she was last 
week. No less than three times we had the same 
disgraceful uproar. Really, if you hadn't been such 
a satisfactory girl yourself, I should have given your 
wretched father in charge. It is entirely for your 
sake that my husband has consented to look upon the 
affair so leniently. No; I could not endure a repeti- 
tion of such scenes. My advice to you is, leave the 
town—get away from your father. You cannot 
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possibly prosper till you do. You can do nothing for 
aman like that; he will only drag you down.” 
Chrissie received the wages which were offered 
with this advice with a very heavy heart, and saying 
“Good-bye” to her more fortunate fellow-servants, 
ieft the house with a very doleful face. This was 
not the first time the promise made to her mother 
had weighed heavily. Her influence over her father 
was necessarily small, for he only came to her to 
extract money. This she gave him without question ; 
for she had a superstitious dread that should she 
refuse to supply him, her mother’s reproachful eyes 
would haunt her. So she worked on with little heart, 
dreading the disturbing visits of her father, fearing 
still more the dismissal which invariably awaited her 
at the end of a few weeks’ service. Such frequent 
changes meant not only loss of time and money to 
the poor girl, and consequently straitened times 
for grannie and Johnnie, but, what was worse for 
Chrissie, loss of recommendation. Very soon, she was 
afraid, the registry office would place her amongst the 
restless girls who were no better than rolling stones. 
Again we see her haunting the registry office. In- 
terview after interview proved unsuccessful. The 
woman that kept the office was tired of the sight of 
Chrissie’s oft-appearing face, and dreaded the in- 
dignation of mistresses who had given her a trial. 
As for the poor girl herself. each hour found her 
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growing more impatient, less skilful to show the best 
side of her character. yet more strenuously fighting 
against an inevitable fate. Hours of fasting, spent in 
a hot, close atmosphere, the sight of more successful, 
though less worthy, competitors, the innumerable 
questions put in many cases by exacting women, 
without sympathy or consideration—all this was 
enough to reduce our heroine to an unenviable frame 
of mind. Thus it was in a decidedly unfavourable 
mood that Chrissie answered the last summons. 

As Chrissie entered an adjoining room and closed 
the door behind her. a stout old lady, seated at a table. 
after a preliminary cough or two began to ask the > 
usual questions. 

“ And how old are you?” said the old lady, turninz 
toward the slight, dark-haired girl that stood at a 
little distance from her. The room was getting dark, 
and the old lady had to look very closely at the letter 
she held in her hand, which she used as a sort of text 
for her remarks. 

The girl seemed to dislike the examination ex- 
tremely, and appeared to find affront at every fresh 
question. Her answer was given ina sharp high key, 
and she flung it from her with an air of defiance 
that found sympathy in the sharp expression of her 
clear grey eyes. 

“Twenty-two, come April,” she replied. 

“Dear me! you look older,” murmured the lady, 
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her gold-rimmed pince-nez and again 
“Very young to be an ex- 


adjusting 
scanning the letter. 
perienced cook !” 

“Cooked since I could walk!” ejaculated the girl. 
“Really, really! very remarkable!” returned the 
lady, without raising her eyes from the letter. “Let 
me see—oh yes! Here it is. Honest, respectable. 
Your parents? I hope they are respectable people? 
I am very particular that my maids should come 
from respectable homes. Your father, for instance : 
is he steady, sober ?” 

The girl glanced at the clock, which began to 
chime out five. 

“No; I guess he ain’t!” she said, with a half 
laugh. 

“No feeling—no feeling at all!’ murmured the 
shocked old lady, turning to the woman who presided 
over “ Rendle’s Registry Office for Servants,” and who 
was giving encouraging side glances at the domestic, 
yet was quite ready with a sympathetic sigh of 
agreement for the mistress. 

Then there was a whispered conference between the 
two women, while the young girl bit her lip, tossed 
her head, and changed one weary foot for another. 

At last the lady raised her voice. 

“Mrs. Katchum tells me you have had excellent 
places, so I am willing to give you a month’s trial. 


But mind: I must have no impertinence! Your last 
mistress says you were very impertinent. You would 
have to behave yourself if you came tome. And you 


must understand, I cannot have your father or any 
disreputable person coming about the place. Of 
course, as you have been out of place three months, 
you cannot expect to get such high wages. So I 
shall give you——” 

“Tt’s nothin’ to me what you'll give!” burst out 
the girl, her pinched face turning a shade whiter, and 
her grey eyes blazing. “You can suit yourself else- 
where, for 7’// never darken your doors! I wouldn’t 
take your place on xo consideration. No; not if you 
was to beg me for to come on your bended knees! 
I'll wish you good-evenin’ ! ” 

With that, she ran out of the room and down the 
dark staircase before the astounded mistress could 
ejaculate— 

“Tmpertinent! You may well say ‘impertinent 

Breathless, and almost blind with accumulated in- 
dignation, the rejected candidate nearly fell over a 
boy who was tying up a kitten by its tail to some iron 
railings. Jn a second she had released the poor little 
animal, and had administered a resounding box on 
the ears to the mischievous lad. 

Two men coming out of a plumber’s shop were in 
time to witness the punishment, though not to see the 
cause of it. Like many in the England of to-day, 
they were easily roused to sympathy for the criminal, 
whilst the crime was apt to be overlooked. 

“ Aye, but yon lass has a bit of a temper!” one 
remarked. 

“And a kind heart into the bargain, I’1l warrant 
ye!” his companion added, as he watched the girl 
rescue a child from beneath a horse’s feet. soothe its 
cries, and leave it smiling over the gift of a penny. 
“Why, if it ain’t Chrissie!” and the last speaker 
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strode hastily forward after the girl,who was now 
crossing the street at a rapid pace. 

“Chrissie! Chris!” he panted as he gained on her. 

She stopped abruptly, and turned round. 

“And who are you, with your ‘Chris’ and your 
‘Chrissie’ that pat?” ; 

The young plumber reddened. 

“Why, lass, don’t you know me? Don’t you ming 
on ‘Bob,’ who did the bit o’ plumbing at Brown’s? 
You were cook at Brown’s.” 

“And what’s that to you if I was?” she asked 
saucily. “So, you’re Bob, are you? Him as took 
such a mighty time mending Brown’s pipes, and left 
‘em worse nor you found’em! O yes! I mind you, 
Mr. Norton!” 

The girl tossed her head and resumed her walk. 
But there was a little smile hovering round the 
corners of her mouth which encouraged Bob to keep 
at her side. 

“Don’t call me ‘ Norton,’ lass ; I like plain ‘ Bob” 


best.” 

“Well, ’t ain’t likely I should mistook you for 
handsome?” she replied, with a mocking laugh. 

“Ay, but you’ve got a sharp tongue!” said Bob 
despondingly. 

“Tt’ll maybe match my hands,” replied Chrissie, 
with a smile from her grey eyes that made Bob’s heart 
leap. 

*“'That’s so! Chrissie!” said the young man, with 
grateful recollections of Chrissie’s clever cooking. 

“You’re mighty pat with your ‘Chrissie’! I’lR 
trouble you, Mr. Norton, to be less free with your 
‘Chrissie’! They call me ‘Christina Philipina 
Mary Annie Guese!’” 

She brought out her name with a little triumph. 
It was evidently intended to subdue the aspiring 
young man, 

“Aye, sure-ly! that’s a grand name, fit for a 
lady. Who gave you that name?” he added mechanic- 
ally. 

“The ‘Mary Annie’ and the ‘Christina’s’ after me 
mar, and the ‘Philipina’s’ after father; leastways, 
he’s Philip. And the ‘Guese,’ that’s after ’em both!” 

The neighbours’ old joke never lost its relish to 
Chrissie. 

“A young ‘ooman with such a grand name would 
think shame to keep company with a plain fellow 
like me?” 

This was put interrogatively, in a half-bashful 
manner, by the tall awkward lover. 

“My name’s well enough; but I ain’t as smart as 
some of the girls I’ve seed you with, Bob Norton.” 

“Come, now, if only it was the name as wasn’t 
smart enough, I could soon put that right. It would 
be easy to change it, Chrissie,” he said impressively, 
and in nowise disconcerted by the allusion to past 
affaires du cwur, Nor did his companion intend 
the remark in any way to imply reproach ; but merely 
to remind him that in choosing her, he would be con- 
sidered to have lowered his standard of excellence. 

“T guess you was pretty reg’lar at Sunday-school 
when you was a lad,” remarked Chrissie, anxious to 
turn the subject. “You got lots o’ blue tickets, and 
never missed the treats, I’1l be bound !” 














“What makes you think that, lass?” said Bob, not 
altogether certain what to make of these remarks, 

“Oh, I knew you’d been a good ’un at your class 
when you came out so pat with ‘Who gave you that 
name ?’” 

‘Never mind the name. Tell us, Chris; wilt keep 
company? Or bean’t I grand enough for you?” 

It was evident that he was very much in earnest, 
and oblivious to everything but the girl at his side. 

If he had not been so absorbed, he would have seen 
his mother pass, and have noticed her lips tighten 
and her brow pucker as her glance fell on his shabby 
companion. 

“Oh, you’re a likely enough lad!” Chris returned, 
with what was intended for an indifferent air. 

“Then I'll walk home with you, lass,” said Bob, 
with a beam of satisfaction. 

“That you won't!” the girl replied quickly, stop- 
ping, and planting her back firmly against a street 
lamp. 

“What’s that for?” exclaimed Bob, fairly baffled 
by this unexpected rebuff. ‘“ Aren't you going to keep 
company?” 

Chrissie’s pale cheek took a faint tinge of delicate 
pink, and her eyelids drooped, as she answered— 

“Maybe I will, maybe I won't.” 

Then, after a slight pause, she added relentingly — 

“ Anyways, if you want to find out, you can look by 
Jennings’ shop of an evening. I’m past there times 
and again.” 

“But, Chris lass,” he said persuasively, coming a 
step nearer, and laying his massive toil-roughened 
hand on the lamp-post behind her, thus being in a 
better position to judge her meaning from her face, 
rather than from her words, *I’d like tosee you home. 
Where do you bide? ” 

“Find out!” she called back at him, as, with a sud- 
den turn, she fled down a side street. 

Bob stood looking after her, too dazed to follow, or 
too angry to make the attempt. 

“The lasses is all alike!” he muttered. Then, as 
he strode along, he sighed: ‘Ah! but she has bonnie 
eyes, she has.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE light-footed Chrissie had taken two or three 
sharp turns, then had stopped running and resumed 
her usual energetic gait. The fun died out of her 
face, and was replaced by a shade of anxiety, as she at 
last reached a dismal street. 

In bygone years this street had taken its place 
among the leading thoroughfares ; but the town had 
crept onwards, eating up the green fields as it ad- 
vanced, and casting off the old places that still clung 
to impede its progress. An old inhabitant could 
remember when these houses had been the abode of 
those who had no care for the morrow, and who had 
there slowly amassed the wealth that now enabled 
their grandchildren to live far out of the smoke and 
dinginess, in stone villas, amongst still youthful trees. 
But the gaunt machinery that had been the fairy 
godmother to bestow all these riches had also been 
the cruel giant that had struck the once merry 
street with its present dingy poverty. The fumes 
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from the factory had driven out the money-makers, 
and had long ago beckoned to the poverty-stricken 
to come and fill the deserted homes in the desolate 
street. 

Thus the broad steps of the tall houses were now 
crowded with ragged little bits of humanity, playing, 
as only street children can, from morn till night, 
with no toys save those conjured up by their active 
little brains, but acting out the doubtful histories 
of the surrounding neighbours with an energy and 
verve most astonishing when we contemplate their 
starved little bodies. 

These Chrissie passed with a familiar nod and smile ; 
but she had no time to accept the various challenges 
thrown to her by children leaning from the upper 
windows, or to answer the shrill questions that came 
from the women, with their akimbo, that 
adorned the various doorways. or to notice the 
loungers, who, in the hope of a smart repartee, gave 
vent to caustic remarks on Chrissie as she passed. 
She ran down a flight of steps, leading in the old 
days to an area, but now the guide to an underground 
cellar holding its separate tenant. She pushed open 
a small door, and entered the low dark room. 

A tall woman was stirring up the fire under a 
perverse kettle. She turned, with the poker in her 
hand, as Chrissie entered. 

“La, Chris, lass! what a gliff you give a body! 
What’s brought you the noo?” 

Chrissie had gone towards a four-post bed covered 
with a patchwork quilt, and curtained with a chintz 
of purple flowers. In it lay a woman; her scant 
white hair, her toothless mouth, her lined shrunken 
face, all told of helpless old age, shorn of its beauty. 
One could tell at a glance that the sculptors, Sin and 
Care, had both been at work here. But the young girl 
bent down and kissed the yellow face, and lovingly 
patted the notched and withered hand. 

“Flow be’st, Grannie? Eh, Grannie?” 

The feeble eyes opened, and a fleeting light changed 
their filmy surface for a moment. 

The girl gave a joyful utterance. 

“Grannie knows her Chris: she do!” 

Then, turning to the kindly neighbour, she said— 

“Eh! but, Mistress Jobson, it’s real good on yer, it 
is, to see that nice after grannie.” 

She took off her hat. and began adjusting her dark 
fringe of hair that did its best to conceal a watchful 
forehead, that seemed to repeat the language of her 
intelligent eyes. Otherwise, the face was common- 
place enough, and not one to awaken anything beyond 
a passing interest. 

Mrs. Jobson gave the fire a vigorous poke, and 
murmured— 

“Drat that kettle!” before she raised her voice to 
reply : “ Hoot, girl! I on’y came the morn. It’s not 
much the puir body needs. And I’d think shame to 
let her lie abed, with never a soul to do a turn, when 
I could lend a helpin’ hand that easy! Howsome- 
dever,” she resumed, in a more cheerful tone, “tell us 
about yourself, lass. Are yer goin’ to bide? or maybe 
yer ve just dropped in to have a bit crack?” 

Chris laughed. Short and scornful were her words. 

“T’m thinkin’ it’s stayin’ I am—nilly-willy !” 
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It was noticeable that once again among her own, 
the girl mechanically went back to their dialect ; 
but bring her to the upper strata of her little world, 
and no domestic servant could so successfully vie 
with her mistress in choice of language. To Bob 
she would make concessions—for she considered him 
as above her socially—deeming the dialect of her 
grannie’s room unfit for the ears of the plumber’s 
assistant; and yet strenuously avoiding her best 
English, as a thing to be ridiculed when out of its 
proper sphere. 

She now poured forth her grievances into willing 
ears: the shortcomings of mistresses, the various love 
passages with the milkman and the butcher’s boy 
gave ample scope for Chrissie’s eloquence. 

In turn, she was regaled with the family history—— 
past, present, and probable future—of every inmate 
of the smoke-begrimed houses right and left of the 
once stately street. For, with a kind heart and 
generous hand, Mrs. Jobson carried a tongue that 
loved to moisten her lips with a draught of gossip. 

Besides, was not this the only food for her active 
brain? Unlike Bob, she had never participated in a 
School-Board education ; and thus gossip became her 
politics, her daily news, her latest novel, her newest 
poem, probably her religion. 

At length there was a pause. The pause gave 
birth to an idea, an unusually potent grasp of the 
future. Mrs. Jobson turned to Chrissie. The kettle 
took this unpropitious moment to boil, so Mrs. 
Jobson closed her mouth with the question still un- 
spoken. 

Chrissie’s clear laugh rang out. 

“ Lor’, Mistress Jobson! What is it?” 

Having made the tea, and re-filled the kettle, Mrs. 
Jobson turned again to her companion. 

“It’s this, Christina Mary Ann!” she said 
solemnly: “you’ve got no place, and you say you 
ain’t a-goin’ to one; and I’d like to know what 
you'd be after the noo. Charing, you cannot. Mis- 
tress Twinkerton ’ave got all the charing hereabouts. 
And I reckon you've nought for a rainy day?” 

“No, no; I’m not the savin’ sort,” returned 
Chrissie. “I did a bit o’ shoppin’ last week: that 
took the last o’ the lot. You must see my new hat, 
Missis Jobson,” she continued, with animation. 
“It’s a real beauty! Two lovely feathers in, and 
only cost fourteen shillin’! Wasn’t that a bargain?” 

Here followed a prolonged excursion into fields of 
millinery, so dear to the feminine soul. 

The conference was ended by the entrance of 
Chrissie’s brother. A little lame lad came limping in 
on two crutches; then. dropping his supports, he 
hopped gaily across the little room, and flung himself 
on his sister. After the caresses were over, she 
smoothed back the long lank hair from his high fore- 
head, and looked earnestly into his clear dark eyes. 
He was so pinched and worn, that it was difficult to 
judge his age. His attenuated body looked that of a 
ten-years-old boy, but his intelligent face made one 
guess him to be about fourteen. Some disease of the 
bones had held him in its grasp for years, and it was 
not likely to release the poor child till it had laid him 
in the restful arms of death. 
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“Is the pain still bad, Johnnie?” murmured Chris, 
rubbing her cheek gently against his. 

“Aye! it’s allers bad, "Tina !” he replied, a shadow 
crossing his faee. “I can’t mind when it worn’t there, 
Seems when I wor little, it wor littler. Now I’m 
gettin’ big * here he made a pitiful effort to draw 
his stunted frame upright, then sank back quickly as 
a spasm passed over his features—‘‘the pain, he be 
mighty big!” 

He laughed, and his sister langhed; but hers was 
the ghost of a laugh, and the ready tears of compas- 
sion rolled down her pale cheek. 

“Tf I wor gettin’ in the hospital, now——?” he 
began doubtfully, for he knew the reception awaiting 
his words. 

Chrissie interrupted him hurriedly. 

“Hospital! Never! No, not while your Chris can 
keep yer out! Think I’m goin’ to let ’em cut off your 
other leg?” she exclaimed wrathfully, with a dra- 
matic wave towards his poor footless stump. “No; 
all they want is larning for them there doctors, 
and they don’t mind how they hack a poor body 
about, if so be they can get their bit larning! No. 
John Alexander !” she concluded, with a triumphant 
flourish that clinched the argument, “ you don’t go 
into no hospitals and wuk-houses, and sich-like, while 
you've got a sister as can earn you a bite and a 
sup!” 

Johnnie sighed; for he had pleasant memories, 
albeit mingled with pain, of old hospital days. 
Visions of a clean white cot, of cooling drinks, gentle 
ministering hands, of the doctor's bright words, and of 
the merry-faced nurse, of many-coloured flowers given 
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unknown luxuries, came back to him now like a half- 
forgotten dream. Only this morning he had been 
stopped by Nurse Newton, and asked— 

“Why don’t you come back to us, Johnnie ?” 

It was only the memory of that dark day, when he 
slowly awoke to agonising pain, and afterwards dis- 
covered that a foot was gone for ever—it was only 
this that silenced the rising rebellion in his breast at 
Chrissie’s decree. Should he ever forget the day of 
his sister’s wrath when she, too, discovered his loss? 
It was in vain that the doctors assured her the 
amputation of the foot had saved the boy’s life. 

“Don’t tell me that cuttin’ off a body’s foot will 
make a body live the better!” she cried indignantly 
as she bore away her light burden, determining that 
never again should “ wo'r Johnnie” be subject to such 
treatment. 

Occasionally, when she lifted Johnnie across the 
room, he would remark, ‘‘ Them nurses, Chris, carries 
yer kinder gentle-like ;” but beyond this he never 
complained, 

To-day had been mild and bright, so Johnnie had 
dragged himself rejoicingly aleng to his favourite 
spot. 

In a little niche somewhat back from the main 
thoroughfare the little lame lad would sit hour after 
hour, watching the tram-cars roll past. It was an 
added pleasure if they stopped for passengers to dis- 
mount or to get in; but the interest culminated for 
Johnnie in the exciting passages that occurred between 
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the ‘comductor and the agile schoolboys who daily 
skirmished for forbidden rides on the step of the car. 
Of course, Johnnie’s sympathies lay with the boys, and 
if one could successfully outwit the conductor, and 
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struggling poverty for Chrissie and her charges, 
whilst he gave himself up to heavy drinking ; for such 
a good customer could always get credit in hard times. 
Sometimes for weeks at a time he would disappear 
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“<Tt’s nothing to me what you'll give.’ "—p. 706, 


ride triumphant for a few yards, Johnnie's glee was 
intense. When the days grew damp and chill, 
Johnnie grew weaker, and could only lie in his little 
wooden bed, and dream of the bliss that would be his 
could he too run after cars and baffle conductors. 

For a few weeks Chrissie found work, but it was 
little she could accomplish when grannie grew worse, 
Johnnie had one of his bad times, and the wretched 
father came back to drink the waves he had earned as 
a skilled artisan. He would work steadily for a short 
time, when the little household would receive a 
fraction of his earnings; but gradually he would 
absorb all his money in drinking. Then came dis- 
missal from his employment, and a long course of 





completely ; then he would begin to make unexpected 
visits to the little room. These visits wrought such 
desolation that his children feared rather than courted 
them. 

One day the sister set off to take home some clothes 
she had been washing. She left Johnnie happy over 
a child’s magazine and a few oranges. the gifts of a 
judicious curate. Grannie, too, was enjoying a dainty 
morsel. Their peace was ruthlessly disturbed by the 
father’s entrance. He carried off the fruit with a 
maudlin joke at Johnnie’s expense; and even the 
poor old woman’s morsel was seized and demolished be- 
fore her eyes. He left grannie completely dazed, and 
the little lad half-crying over his loss, and half- 
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triumphant over his forethought in hiding his precious 
paper from the father’s merciless clutches. 

Such was the state of affairs when Chrissie returned 
to tell of her own loss of work. Her patrons were 
going abroad, so the poor girl had now only a few 
shillings wherewith to face the uncertain future. 

The home troubles seemed to put the finishing touch 
to Chrissie’s sorrows. She threw her apron over her 
head, and sobbed audibly. 

A neighbour happening to step in caused Chrissie’s 
tears to start anew. 

“Eh, lass; don’t take on so!” said the woman 
kindly, imagining the girl’s burst of grief to be for 
her father. “Is he dead?” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE morning came when the last loaf was broken for 
Johnnie and grannie. Chrissie hastily put on her 
hat, preparatory to going out; for she could not bear 
to see that her little brother could not swallow a 
bite, nor to witness grannie’s savage attack on her 
dry morsel. 

She wandered down through the town, staring aim- 
lessly at every shop and placard. At last she reached 
a wooden partition, the domain of the bill-sticker. 
Slowly she spelt out the advertisements. It was 
something to do; it would fill up the time before she 
must face Johnnie’s fever-bright eyes and grannie’s 
moan. 

Suddenly someone touched her on the arm, She 
turned, to find Bob Norton at her side. 

“Hallo, lass!” he cried, and then checked him- 
self abruptly. 

He quickly scanned her face and dress ; then said— 
“You Gidn't come yon night, after all, lass! I 
thought we was to keep company, eh, Chris?” 

She saw the look and the many silent questions it 
asked, and these she answered before replying to his 
spoken words. 

“Yes, lad! I’m down on my luck. No, I ain’t in 
place; my missus didn’t turn us out o’ doors ; and I 
ain’t been a-breakin’ of my father’s heart!” 

She laughed scornfully as he repeated his questions. 

“Keep company, indeed! It would be fine to see 
Mister Norton keeping company with the likes o’ me. 
What would your mother say ?” 

His mother was a dressmaker, and had that very 
morning recommended Miss "Tilda Martin—the lady 
superintending the ribbon department in Messrs. 
Sales and Rubbish’s establishment—as a suitable 
object for her son’s devotion. 

Bob, remembering this, reddened from chin to 
brow ; but ignoring the question, and pointing to the 
placards, demanded— 

** What are you looking for, lass?” 

“Oh! father ain’t been round lately, so I’s gettin’ 
dull. Just read what ’s under that lovely pictur’.” 

The “ pictur’”’ consisted of a young lady, of elephant- 
ine proportions and scanty attire, poised gracefully 
in mid-air, while in the far distance a tiny balloon 
was disporting itself among the stars, and below, an 
open-mouthed crowd appeared ready to swallow the 
heroine. 
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Bob grasped the printed lines in a few seconds, and 
proceeded to render it into English suitable to 
Chrissie’s comprehension, 

“The young lady, she goes up in a balloon, and, 
when it’s ever so high up, she steps out, puts up her 
parachute, and comes down a deal quicker nor she 
went up!” 

“ Kinder flies?” interrogated Chrissie. 

“Summat like it. It don’tseem nat’ral fora young 
*ooman to go doin’ them sort o’ things. But there, 
women have lots o’ queer notions now-a-days ; where 
they gets ’em from is a puzzler. No, no, lass! I 
don't hold with ‘ooman’s rights, and sich-like. Give 
me a girl as ‘ll get a man a good dinner when he 
comes from his work.” 

“Aye, Norton,’ his companion returned, her 
thoughts wandering to her mother’s hard life and 
dreary death, “many a girl would do it easy if her 
man would keep steady, and give her the brass to do 
it with.” 

“That's so,” replied Bob thoughtfully ; then, in a 
more cheerful key, as he walked down the street 
with Chrissie: “Aye! a good cook, and one as’ll 
keep a quiet tongue in her head: that’s the lass for 
me!” 

He suggested they should take the longer way back. 
This led through quiet streets, where he was not likely 
to encounter either his mother or the smart "Tilda 
returning from their daily work. Nothing loth, 
Chrissie assented ; for she, too, did not care to meet 
any companions of her brighter days. She knew 
her gown was dingy, her hands ungloved, her hat 
a dusty brown (the feathered beauty had, days ago, 
found its way to the pawnshop, to furnish supplies 
for Johnnie’s feeble appetite); and to add to all 
this, the contrast of a fine young fellow like Bob 
Norton, 

No; she could stand the jeers of the men, but not 
the smiles of the women at Bob’s expense. 

As for Bob, it was only his own folk he feared ; for 
himself, he looked down at his little street robin and 
smiled: he was content with, his Paradise. 

That night, as the lamplighter came down the 
dingy street where Chrissie dwelt, a fat little boy 
pushed his way into the tiny room, and proceeded to 
give glimpses of the outside world for Johnnie’s edifi- 
cation. The narrative of “James Henry” was some- 
what obscured by his stammering utterance, but 
Johnnie lay enraptured. 

“We ain't a-goin’ to-morrer to see the balloon lady, 
arter all!” continued the youthful gossip. ‘“ Me mar 
promised us should go; but dar he come in, and he 
says, says he, ‘That there young ’ooman have cut the 
show. She’s a-been and got married, she have. And 
all the folks what has got they’s tickets for to see her 
be real mad, they be !’ 

“The man as takes her round,” continued James 
Henry, * he says he ’ll get her back for a week, come 
Thursday, and they may keep they’s tickets ; he won't 
never give ’em back no money !” 

Chrissie had been listening listlessly ; but now she 
brightened as Johnnie remarked— 

““Why don’t he go in the balloon hisself, or get 
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another girl for to go? 
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“ Mighty easy, ain’t it? just to drop out with that 
there umbrella!” returned the little visitor, with the 
air of a man who kad performed such feats daily for 
years. 

Chrissie did not listen to the rest of the children’s 
chatter. A wild notion possessed her brain, What 
one woman could do another could attempt. Such 
feats must be well paid. She could at least find out 
the manager, and ask if he would give her a trial. 
She was light and active, and had all the courage of 
ignorance to spur her on. She stole out into the 
darkness. 

It was a matter of time and patience to find out the 
balloon proprietor, so that it was late when at last 
Chrissie made known her errand to him. It may 
have been due to the cheering effects of the liquor he 
was imbibing that the girl found such a ready 
listener ; or perhaps the manager caught at the first 
straw that indicated a deliverance from his annoying 
predicament with the public. Whatever the cause, 
the result was that Chrissie, in spite of her lover’s 
words ringing at her heart, went home that night 
engaged to be trained as a parachutist. 

A few days later she encountered Bob. He did not 
give her the usual greeting, but stopped abruptly 
before her, blurting out the words— 

“What’s this, lass? They tell us thou’s actin’ on 
at the theatre.” 

Chris, with a jerk of her head and a short laugh, 
broke out— 

“Get the right end up, do! 
theatre beauties: Ido? Oh yes, in course !’ 

And she walked on with a disdainful smile. 

“Tf it ain’t the theatre, lets hear what ’tis!” said 
Bob impatiently, with rising temper. 

He had just come from a very irritating scene with 
his mother. She had been urging matrimony upon 
him, probably because she thought him averse to 
such an arrangement. A little judicious acquiescence 
would have turned the scale in Bob’s favour, and left 
the old woman lamenting a son’s desertion of a 
widowed mother. But, alas! the man was as clear 
and direct in speech as he was in thought; and had 
decided matters, so far as the gay Matilda was con- 
cerned, by announcing that his idea of a wife was “a 
woman brought up in a decent home, who knew how 
to cook a man’s dinner and mend his bit things, and 
not a fine lady, who giggled behind a counter all day 
long, measuring out ribbons and fallals ! ” 

From this discussion he had come upon a feminine 
friend—a sometime fellow-servant of Chrissie’s—who 
had given him a highly coloured account of the 
gossip of Neville Street; for all Chrissie’s little world 
was by this time fully aware of her doings. 

The parachutist’s rehearsals could not be kept a 
secret, even had the novice cared for privacy in the 
matter. Chrissie did not; and had, in fact, gained 
no little admiration and éc/at in the neighbour- 
hood by her performances. Such was her reward—to 
say nothing of the gain to her beloved Johnnie—for 
the horrible sensations undergone. For Chrissie, no 
longer ignorant, would have gladly foregone much 
rather than encounter the perils of her present occu- 
pation. Also, it was no small trial wilfully to oppose 
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her lover. So she felt a twinge of conscience when 
she caught sight of Bob’s expression ; for she knew 
his ideas on the subject, and felt, as she went on 
with her story, that she was forfeiting his good 
opinion. Bob listened in glum, perplexed silence. 

The real reason for this step the girl hid from him; 
and hence he hastily concluded that she was smitten 
with a craze for notoriety. As she concluded, his 
wrath and disgust had almost got the upper hand, 
when his good angel, in the shape of a glance from 
his sweetheart’s bright eyes, came to the rescue, and 
sent a wave of love and tenderness through his heart 
to overflow his speech. 

“Chris, my lass! leave that high-flyin’ business, 
and I'll take care on yer! Say you’ll marry us, and 
I'll settle it the night with my mother. Come, my 
lass!” he concluded persuasively, “say thou’lt marry 
next week !” 

Much more was said that night under the flare of 
the gas-lamps, midst the noisy streets of the busy 
town. Bob went home, too happy to listen to the 
obstacles to his plans suggested by his mother. 

Chrissie, too, felt that, in spite of poverty, there was 
something very good in life. Who would not, when 
told she was queen in one heart? And this poor girl 
had hitherto felt only the downward twirl of fortune’s 
wheel. When Johnnie was mentioned, Chrissie burst 
out passionately— 

“Oh, I canna part with the little lad! It would be 
the first nail in my coffin to part with Johnnie.” 

So it was arranged that when the couple were 
married the little cripple was to live with them, and 
grannie was to be also well cared for. 

Chrissie was still pondering over her future when 
she reached home; so she did not notice a small 
crowd of neighbours peering through the railings and 
squatting on the steps which led to her room, or those 
leaning from the upper windows. Nor did she hear 
the sighs of the women, nor understand their mys- 
terious head-shakings; even the shower of “chaff” 
was wanting: her usual share of the delicate atten- 
tions of the inmates of Neville Street. The men 
were busily re-filling their pipes or anxiously scanning 
the clouds, and let her pass in silence. She opened 
the door joyfully, thinking of the days of happy ease 
in store for Johnnie. 


CHAPTER V. 
JOHNNIE lay with wide-open eyes and white face, 
gazing at the ceiling. When she found him thus, his 
sister knew the little fellow was suffering sorely. 

With a half-sob, she crossed the room and knelt at 
Johnnie’s side, passing a caressing hand over the 
shaggy shock of dark hair that fell over the pillow. 

The boy turned and gazed at her for a moment ere 
he spoke. 

“Tina,” he said at last, in a half-whisper, “he's 
comed agen! and Mistress Jobson, she says he ain’t 
never goin’ away !” 

There was such despair in the child’s tone that the 
sister knew the family scapegrace, the drunken father, 
had returned. 

“Don’t take on, Johnnie! He shan’t stay. Wait 
till he’s come to hisself; he'll go sharp enough! 
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And if he don’t, why, I'll turn him out!” she added, 
laughingly surveying her muscular arms, which had 
gained greatly within the last few days of plenty. 

“Oh, Chris, don’t ! don’t!” cried the boy. “Gang in 
theor!” 

He pointed to the little room his sister generally 
occupied. Chrissie rose hastily, and uttered a low ex- 
clamation as she pushed open the door and found Mrs. 
Jobson seated by the bed, whereon lay a bandaged form. 

In a whispered conference was told the tale of woe. 
How the father—for it was he—had been coming 
home in his usual state of inebriation, when, in 
crossing the street, he had been knocked down and 
run over by a heavy waggon. Both legs were so 
crushed that amputation was imperative; so there 
lay the cripple, with probably a long life before him : 
so the doctors said. His constitution must be won- 
derful, they declared: it had withstood so much, 
Hope died out of Chrissie’s heart as she listened. The 
burden that lay at her feet was indeed very heavy, 
yet she knew she must take it up. Again her 
mother’s words fell on her heart like clods on a 
cuffin-lid. 

Bob could not maintain a wife and 
three invalids ; what is enough for one 
may stretch to two, but hardly to five. 
She alone must work for these helpless 
beings. Yes, it was quite clear she 
must go on with the “ high-flyin’’’ Bob 
so detested. The proprietor had pro- 
mised her double the first-named sum 
if she would perform three days in 
succession. So to-morrow she would 
complete the bargain, and give up Bob. 
Yes, that was what it meant. She. could 
hardly bear the thought—with the glow 
of his tender words still round her 
heart, and her hand still aching with 
the grasp of his mighty hand. 

All through the weary night, while 
she waited on the three feeble ones, 
Bob’s face, as he said good-bye, haunted 
her. It was so full of strong tender- 
ness ; and, in spite of outward flippancy, 
Chrissie’s heart responded to it. Now 
it was all over and done with; he 
would marry ’Tilda. 

“Eh, poor lad! I’m feared she’ll 
spoil his dinner for him,” was Chrissie’s 
latest reflection as the dawn stole in 
and her invalids slid into quiet slumber, 
while her own tired head dropped 
wearily by Johnnie’s pillow. 





Was it baleful presentiment, or 
d-eply rooted cynicism as regards the 
nature of the fair sex, that turned 
Bob Norton’s footsteps towards the 
enclosure where “the lady parachutist 
would astonish the British public” ? 

Long before the hour arranged for 
the performance, Bob haunted the little 
ticket entrance. He was turning away 
when the proprietor approached. _ The 





angry colour rose to the young man’s forehead when 
he saw that Chrissie accompanied him—Chrissie, no 
longer in dingy brown, but resplendent in black silk 
and jet beading. 

“TI will just speak to this gentleman a moment, 
Mr. Dangerfield,” she said, as her companion eyed 
the indignant Bob. 

She drew her lover aside. 

“Yes, lad, I know it’s real bad. but I’m bound to 
do it; I canna help mesel’,” she said remorsefully, 
laying a deprecating hand on Bob’s sleeve. i 

He jerked his arm away from her light touch. 

“You mean, you’ve set your heart on it, and 
nobody ‘ll turn you from it. A woman allers says 
there ’s no help for it when she wants her own way. 
I’ll tell you plain, lass: gang in there ”—he pointed 
over his shoulder to the field—“and you'll no wed 
with me. You can take yer choice: high-flyin’ or a 
canny bit home with an honest man.” 

“Oh, Bob!” she sobbed, unable to form a coherent 
sentence, “it ‘s—it ’s—it’s not that——” 

“T suppose it’s all on a piece with this,” he went 
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on, indicating the jet trimming with a jerk of his 
thumb. “I used to think yer warn’t set on finery : 
put there!” the man breke off impatiently, “ what’s 
talkin’? All lasses are cracked on sich gimcracks. 
Any one on yer would sell her soul for a new bonnet.” 

He strode off, leaving the sobbing girl to hastily 
dry her eyes, and prepare a brave face for her 
singular duties. When Bob searched the daily papers 
for a detailed account of the day’s proceedings, he 
felt, curiously enough, a gratified thrill of pride when 
he read the lavish praises heaped upon “the elegant 
and accomplished Mlle. Christina Philipina de 
Guise,” who had “performed the descent with an 
intrepidity and skill which at once delighted and 
aroused the enthusiasm of the eyewitnesses.” 

Johnnie’s exultation knew no bounds when he 
received a graphic and decidedly thrilling account 
from the faithful James Henry. The crippled father 
had rallied wonderfully, and was quite able to take 
his daughter to task for not submitting her actions to 
his guidance. 

“Tf I'd ha’ knowed,” he observed, after perusing 
the account of his daughter’s success, “as yer was 
a-ankering arter gettin’ high and mighty, blessed if 
old Jim Noddles shouldn’t have ’ad yer fer his suckus, 
he should. Then Jim he ’ands over the tin to yer 
poor father; and you, Christina Mary Hann, yer 
keeps a-gettin’ ’igher and ’igher, till ’er Majestee 
notices on yer, and yer photin-grarf is hall over the 
town. Instead o’ which, here’s you a-haulin’ in the 
cash, and yer poor father a-lyin’ without no legs. 
And yer needn’t go for to think as these ’ere grapes ‘Il 
come over me, ’cos they won't.” 

All this was delivered in a hurt and grieved tone, 
well befitting a noble-minded parent dealing leniently 
with an incorrigible daughter. Presently he added, 
in a wheedling tone — 

“Get’s a drop o' whiskey, me darlin’, and I'll 
forzie yer.” 

Through the long evening and half the weary 
night the “accomplished Mlle. Christina” answered 
the imprtient calls of the three sufferers: ill-fitting 
preparation for the day’s parachuting. 

On her second appearance before the public, the 
parachutist roused the spectators to unusual en- 
thusiasm ; but it was whispered that she had fainted 
after the performance. It may have been fatigue ; or 
was it the sight of her lover's gloomy face that so 
upset the brave heart and braced nerves of poor 
Chrissie ? 

CHAPTER VI. 
A PARAGRAPH in the morning papers of the third 
day caused a little thrill of excitement among the 
public interested in Chrissie’s performance. The 
celebrated parachutist would descend from a greater 
height ; the admittance, in consequence, would be 
double the price. 

Nevertheless, Chrissie’s humble friends vowed to 
witness the final triumph. So a raid was made on 
the pawnshops, and a goodly array of second-hand 
finery adorned the unkempt heads of Chrissie’s 
admirers who trooped into the field that afternoon. 
But we must follow Chrissie, who has just taken a 
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passionate farewell of poor Johnnie, who cannot join 
the eager crowd from Neville Street, and whom even 
the faithful James Henry has deserted in order to 
participate in the sister’s glory. 

That sister, with heart beating high with excite- 
ment, with feet treading the pavement as if in 
obedience to some unrelenting machine, with thoughts 
scanning every crevice of her uneventful past, hurries 
down the busy streets, living at once in the sur- 
rounding present and the hovering departed days. 

What made Chrissie’s past so vivid? Perhaps most 
of us, when we come to a crisis in our lives, take a 
look backward. The unsatisfactory past seems to be 
a guarantee that a blissful future awaits us; for 
happiness, for good, we clamour as for a birthright. 
And so, “what is to be” becomes iridescent with 
joyful hope ; and it is only when it enters the present 
that we realise that the bubble bursts at our touch. 

Johnnie’s pale face peered from every corner of 
Chrissie’s latter years. It was Johnnie's face that 
quickened her feet now; it was a misty elysium for 
Johnnie that beckoned her forward ; it was Johnnie’s 
image which alone had power to weaken her lover's 
influence. Yet, underneath all there was the sting of 
her father’s need. She would hold him, but it would 
be with hands strengthened by her mother’s wishes 
—by duty, not by filial love—that she would hold 
him back from the pauper life in the old grey work- 
house. As acute bodily pain can be not forgotten, 
but simply ignored under strong mental excitement, 
so Chrissie felt the keen edge of Bob’s reproach while 
pressing eagerly forward to accomplish Johnnie's 
happiness, her father’s redemption. 

But here she is at the field gates. The grimy 
hand of James Henry clasps her confidingly for a 
moment; and thus encouraged, Chrissie takes farewell 
of private life. Time passes. The field is crowded. 
Faces upturned to the blue sky are watching a rising 
balloon, wherein sits Chrissie, queen of the hour. 

We can catalogue these faces: a few are young, 
but old Care is rapidly stealing their youth from 
them Many are old with the greed of poverty or 
with the bondage of drink ; some withering in the 
service of harder masters. Here and there are faces 
young with laughter and a clear conscience. One or 
two are beautiful in their declining days as an 
autunin evening in the woods, where the setting sun 
only serves to reveal more clearly the rich colouring 
of the dying leaves. The histories that lie beneath 
these faces: who dare paint them? Bring our 
deepest tragedies, our most brilliant romance, and the 
annals of these lives from the crowded city shall 
outface them all. 

At present, a common interest thrills these faces. 
All eyes follow the rising balloon. Away it goes, 
above the tallest trees, the highest spires. So small 
it becomes, that one might fancy it a football for- 
gotten by moon-fairies, when the dawn, looking in, 
reminded them that play was over, and day begun. 
One sly elf hurries away, triumphing over a last kick, 
Or is it the parachutist diving into the rare atmo- 
sphere? 

As we gaze, we count not time by the hands of the 
clock, but by the throb of our beating heart and the 
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“There . . . lay poor crushed Chrissie.” 


leap of our bounding pulse. So ages are recording, 
while that flying figure draws nearer, nearer: till 
that dark body catches on the bough of a tree, and a 
half-suppressed ‘Thank God!” breaks from the livid 
proprietor. For his practised eye has already dis- 
cerned that something had gone wrong with the 
balloon ; the descent was premature, and the situa- 
tion therefore miscalculated. 

But only for a moment is his anxiety abated. 

The branch is crashing beneath its burden, and 
with a sickening thud the weight falls right at the 
edge of the horrified crowd. Cries of agony rend the 
air as the unnerved throng press round the still dark 
heap lying at the foot of the guilty tree. 

All are eager to help; but it is in vain. The 
doctors give a few hours of life, that is all, So the 


crushed mass, that so lately was the smiling Mlle. 
Christina de Guise, is lifted tenderly and borne to the 
humble home in Neville Street. A wailing crowd 
follows; but Death has pushed his way in among 
them, and is already in the foremost rank. 

An hour later a man is seen hurrying past the 
dingy houses, stopping now and then to ask directions, 
speeding on again, accompanied by a ragged mob, all 
pouring out different versions of the horrible news, 
till the cool Englishman is distracted with anguish. 
He pushes past sympathising intruders into the tiny 
room, filled to suffocation with helpers and hinderers. 

There, on an impromptu bed on the floor, just 
within reach of little Johnnie, lay poor crushed 
Chrissie, her body swathed in bandages, her face 
almost unrecognisable in its battered condition, 














The group round the sufferer made way for Bob as 
he elbowed a path to her side, and with a deep groan 
sank on his knees. 

The dying girl muttered restlessly. 

“Tass, lass! speak to us!” cried the grief-stricken 
lover. “Say ye’ll forgive us! say ye’ll forgive us! 
I was that hard on yer! Chris, me darlin’, say a word 
to your sweetheart! Oh, forgive us, Chris! for Ill 
never forgive mesel’!”’ he groaned out. 

“She canna hear ye, lad. She’s off her head, poor 
lassie!’’ So they continued. But Bob paid little 
heed, trying hard to catch some grain of comfort 
from poor Chrissie’s wandering murmurs. All 
through the night he fought with his grief, ever on 
the alert to soothe the struggles of the dying girl. 

Poor Johnnie! Hardly able to realise the extent of 
his misfortune, he wept copiously when he found even 
the curate’s grapes were beyond poor ’Tina’s need. 
Yet who can measure the agony of a young mind 
brought to face an entirely new and terrible experi- 
ence? The very “not-understandableness” of the 
situation intensifies the horror, and there is no pre- 
vious event to bring relief, no “acquaintance with 
grief” to make its face less terrifying. Then pity 
the little lame boy as he now lies, dry-eyed, watching 
the restless sufferer and the grief-stricken watcher ! 

Towards dawn Chrissie sank into slumber. 

An hour later Bob was roused by a happy laugh 
from the poor girl. He looked into her delirious face, 
and knew what the doctors had feared had come. 

“Oh, lad!” she cried, “I’m going up! up! Oh, 
but it’s grand! The folks, and their houses, the 
trees, the churches, they’re most out of sight! 
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NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


CAPABLE OF ANYTHING. 

T is often said of bad men that 
they are capable of any 
wickedness ; but this is true 
of all of us. We hear of a 
professing Christian or an 
energetic philanthropist or a 
refined scholar committing a 
disgraceful and loathsome 
crime, and we say in aston- 
ishment, “That's the last 

man in the world I would have expected to do such 

a thing.” That is just why he did it. Thinking 

that he never could commit so base an act, he did 

not guard against it, and so was overtaken in the 

fault. 
the awful capacity for vice there is in us, and that 
without the grace of God we may any day commit 

crimes at which now we shudder. Vouchsafe, O 

Lord, to keep me this day from sin. Take not 

Thy Holy Spirit from me, and make me charitable 














We are only safe when we continually realise 
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Higher, higher! Bob, let me go higher! For 
Johnnie's sake, to keep father out of the House, oh, 
lad, let me go! A high-flyer? Yes, I’m a high- 
flyer, Bob. I canna be yer wife, lad!” 

Here she sobbed gently; then, with another happy 
laugh, she added—“ I’m goin’ up!” turned her poor 
crushed head, and died. 

When the excitement of the sorrowing neighbours 
had somewhat subsided, someone suggested the sad 
news should be told to old grannie. Mrs. Jobson 
pulled back the chintz curtains that had been drawn 
to shut out Chrissie’s sufferings from the bed-ridden 
woman, and paused a moment. Then, turning back 
to the women in the room, she said, with an awestruck 
face, “ She’s awa!” 

Poor old grannie had gone unnoticed in the bustle 
and confusion of grief. As the neighbours gathered 
round to take a last glimpse of the dead, they one and 
all agreed : “‘Grannie was that fond of Christina Mary 
Ann she couldn’t bide wi’out her.” 

So the young and the aged were carried to one 
quiet grave. The father was quickly disposed of; 
he entered the kingdom prepared for him; the goal 
he had worked for, he attained ; and none shed a tear 
to think that old Guise must end his days in the 
workhouse. 

Some say that in after-years Bob married ‘Tilda. 
One cannot trust mere hearsay, but it is certainly true 
that Johnnie went home with him from Chrissie’s 
death-bed, and is with him still. Only the other day 
I met them on acountry road. Bob was wheeling a 
basket-chair, wherein sat Johnnie, his happy face 
bending over an armful of wild roses. 


ARROWS. 


AND WORK IN ALL 


FIELDS. 


to those who have sinned in ways in which I have 
not but might have sinned. 


SINGING WORKERS. 

When a man sings at his work you may be sure 
that he is a good worker. On the march German 
soldiers nearly always sing, and it helps them along 
wonderfully. Those who go about Christian work 
with long faces and no joy in their hearts get little 
done, or do it in a way that is anything but a good 
advertisement of their religion. How much more 
useful and attractive they would be if they rejoiced 
in the Lord, if they had joy like the men at the 
battle of Leuthen! They sang a Christian song as 
they marched to the engagement. <A general asked 
the king if he would stop the singing. “No,” said 
the king ; “ men that can sing like that can fight.” 


A GOOD PRAYER. 


When the Queen and her husband were taking 
possession of their then newly built residence at 
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Oshorne, someone suggested that an old shoe should 
be thrown first into the house for luck. Upon this 
Prince Albert said, very simply but seriously : “ We 
have a psalm in Germany for such occasions.” The 
hymn he referred to runs thus :— 
“God bless our going out, nor less 
Our coming in, and make them sure; 
God bless our daily bread, and bless 
Whate’er we do, whate’er endure: 
In death unto His peace awake us, 
And heirs of His salvation make us.” 


JUSTIFYING FAITH. 


True faith is no mere intellectual exercise. The 
faith by which we are justified is a living faith, and 
faith without works is dead. Selden compares faith 
and works to light and heat: “Though in my 
intellect I may divide them, just as in the candle I 
‘know there is both light and heat ; yet put out the 
candle, and both are gone.” 


OTHER CHILDREN’S HOLIDAYS. 

July brings with it a general air of holiday, and 
especially for children. By the end of the month 
the longest vacation of the year will have begun in 
yractically every school, and for many favoured 
scholars the long anticipated holiday will be com- 
menced. But what of the three-quarters of a million 
of London’s little ones-—scholars in the Board and 
voluntary schools—-to few of whose parents holiday- 
plans are simple? For them the Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund is continuing its good work, and 
every half-sovereign sent to the treasurer, the Hon. 
Alfred Lyttelton, M.P., secures a fortnight’s holiday 
fur a little Londoner amid carefully selected sur- 
roundings. Care is taken to choose the children 
who would otherwise have no change, and also to 
encourage the parents to pay as large a proportion 
of the cost as their means will allow. Last year, 
when 28,026 children were sent away by the Society, 
the parents’ contributions amounted to £6,345 in the 
aggregate, which was more than one-third of the 
total expenditure. The scope of the cominittee’s 
work is bounded only by the funds placed at the 
treasurer's disposal, and we should be glad to see 
more of our readers following the example set them 
last summer and sending us occasional contributions 
to be forwarded to Mr. Lyttelton. And why should 
not a collection be made in each family for this 
purpose during this month and the next? Our own 
holidays will be the sweeter and more enjoyable if 
we have done what we can to help these little 
Londoners to a holiday that would otherwise be 
unobtainable. 


DON’T CRY, BABY! 

We did not bespeak the Universe and have it 
measured for us as if it were a pair of boots. Other 
things had to be considered than the corns on our 
feet which it might possibly press. The unhappy 
are those who, failing to realise this, fret and 
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grumble. 


We are short-sighted, feeble creatures of 
an hour (in this world), and the whole course of 
nature has been constituted with a view to the 
whole, and not to gratify the whims of individuals, 
Let us accept the situation, expect our plans to fail, 
and be surprised when our desires are gratified. 
“Not as I will, but as Thou wilt!” 


GETTING BY GIVING. 

Very often it is not what we take up, but what 
we give up, that makes us rich. In spring the 
farmer throws away whole handfuls of grain. Is this 
the act of a wasteful fool? No, for when autumn 
comes his fields will be yellow with an abundant 
harvest. “There is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth.” 

AT NINETY-SEVEN. 

The following words were at the end of a letter 
written lately by a lady to the writer: “My 
mother-in-law died on Monday night, aged ninety- 
seven. Surely at that age one must be very tired of 
life!” This depends upon the sort of life that had 
been lived and was being lived. Memory of a well- 
spent youth and middle age, and anticipation of 
“more life and fuller” in a better world, can prevent 
life-weariness even at ninety-seven. 


DOES IT PAY? 

“He who opens a school,’ said Victor Hugo, 
“ closes a prison,” and it was the opinion of Franklin 
that the money that keeps one vice would bring up 
two children, So that, even on the lowest, or 
economic or monetary grounds, Christian work is 
remunerative. 


FAITH WITHOUT WORKS. 
We may profess to believe thirty-nine articles or 
three hundred and nine, but, as Savonarola said, 
“We only really believe that which we practise.” 


A GREAT POWER. 

It has been truly said that “ there is no power so 
great as that of one human faith looking upon another 
human faith.” Those who have gone through severe 
sickness, bereavement, persecution, religious doubts, 
and such trials, without losing faith, hope, and love, 
have acquired a power of service the value of which 
can hardly be estimated. Having come through 
great tribulation, and having washed their robes in 
the blood of the Lamb, they can bid effectively poor 
suffering humanity to— 

“ Reach a hand through time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears.” 


“WE ARE ALL TRUSTEES.” 

This was the remark which a_ fellow-railway- 
passenger lately made in our hearing. “ Yes,” he 
said, ‘we must not do as we like with what we call 
our own. Money, brains,.all we have, are only lent 
to us for the good of others, and no man liveth to 
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himself. We are all trustees.” It was a plain, 
simple-looking, elderly farmer who gave the little 
sermon, and he had no intention of making our 
carriage the useful pulpit it was to at least one of 
the passengers. 


OUR RESPONSIBILITIES. 

When Bunsen lay dying, he said, fixing his eyes 
upon his wife, “In thy face I have seen the Eternal.” 
So, too, Petrarch sang of Laura: 

“The sweet completeness of thy life it was 
That saved my soul.” 
We are our brother’s keepers if by showing or hiding 
from him the Eternal we save or cause him to 
perish. 
THE LAST SILENCE. 

St. Paul tells Titus to exhort servants to please 
their masters in all things, “not answering again.” 
If there is to be comfort in the house, others besides 
the servants must not answer again. ‘‘ Answering 
again” means trying to get the last word; but those 
who desire domestic felicity will rather strive after 
the last silence. To certain husbands and wives, 
and brothers and sisters, we commend the following 
words of an old writer: “They which keep silence 
are well said to hold their peace, because silence 
oftentimes doth keep the peace, when words break it.” 


HOLIDAY COMPANIONS. 

Whatever other company we take or meet upon 
our holidays, there are few of us who would consider 
our equipment complete without some books where- 
with to while away the hours of a journey 
or provide for a dark evening or a rainy day. 
Miss Evelyn Everett Green among story- 
writers is well-known to the readers of THE 
QUIVER, and it needs no word of ours to 
introduce a story of hers. “A Great Indis- 
cretion” is the title under which her latest 
tale is published by Messrs. Isbister. The 
story is a pleasing one, although it is hardly 
the strongest which its author has written. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton send us a new 
Scotch story by Maria Bell, entitled, “The 
Country Minister's Love Story,” which has a 
powerful and well-sustained interest of its 
own. It will be as difficult for the future 
historian of our literature to define the 
place of the manse in the stories of to-day as 
it already is for the general writer to over- 
rate the importance of its influence on the 
character and career of its inmates and 
neighbours. There is a fascination about 
these manse-tales—and this new one is far 
from being an exception—which lifts them 
altogether above the ordinary level.—Mr. Elliot 
Stock has just published a translation by 
Marianne C. Suckling of “Runic Rocks” 
from the German of Wilhelm Jensen. Its 
translator calls the story “A North-Sea 
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Idyl.” To English readers it may well seem a little 
lengthy for such a work, but as an introduction to 
the writing of a gifted modern German author, 
it will serve a useful purpose, apart from ies quali- 
ties as a story.—For younger readers Messrs. Long- 
mans send us a pleasant little story by Miss E. H. 
Fowler, under the title of “The Young Pretenders.” 
Quaintly told and quaintly illustrated, this story is 
one which ought quickly to become a favourite in 
the school-room and nursery. 


MAIDEN MEDITATION. 

What is “maiden meditation” about when it is 
“fancy free”—“ fancy” meaning love? It has been 
irreverently suggested that it is about dress; but 
surely there are many girls who can meditate about 
things higher than flirtation or finery. A girl may be 
thinking of the problems of the Universe, or of 
woman’s work in the world, or of how she means to 
spend her life. But her “maiden meditation” may 
not be “fancy free.” She may have received a 
proposal of marriage, and may have to ask herself 
many questions before she decides, Does she 
respect the man’s character enough to vow to love, 
honour, and obey him? How does she feel about 
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leaving her old home, with all its endearing associa- 
She certainly does require a little time for 
consideration, and for asking God, the best Maker 
of marriages, to help her to come to the decision 
which is most expedient for her and for others, 


tions ? 


“I HOPE NOBODY HEARS ME!” 


An aged gentlewoman was reduced by poverty to 
the necessity of selling refreshments in the gallery of 
After calling out, “ Nuts, sweet 
nuts and oranges !” she would be startled by her own 


a London theatre. 


voice, and, remembering her former position, would 
sometimes murmur, “ Oh, I hope nobody hears me!” 
Some people are as much ashamed of their religion 
(“the riches of Christ”) as this lady was of her 
poverty. They pray, they rejoice in the Lord, they 
form good resolutions, but they hope, especially if 
they are young, that nobody hears them. Such 
ashamed Christians miss doing much good, 


“NO WORSE THAN OTHERS.” 

Too many people are satisfied with negative 
righteousness, They think that they are 
Christians if they do no harm and are no worse 
than others. Christ, however, would never hear 
of negative morality. Thou shalt was ever His 
With this He superseded Zhou shalt not. 


good 


word, 


REASSURING. 

The Blue-book which gives the results of the last 
census ought to be cheerful reading for all who are 
interested in and working for the masses. In his 
able analysis and explanation of it in Zhe Pall Mall 
Magazine Mr, Mallock shows that the number of un- 
employed people “ living on their own means ” is less 
than is generally supposed. There is only one male 
to sixty, and if these gave themselves to industry 
the result would be to shorten the toil of the occupied 
classes by only about one minute in the hour. 
Between 1881 and 1891 “ overcrowding,” meaning 
an average of more than two persons occupying one 
room, has greatly diminished. Since last census 
butchers have increased 21 per cent., and those who 
professionally minister to the amusements of the 
inasses 53 per cent. And yet, with all this eating 
and pleasure-taking, the capital of the Post Office 
Savings Bank has nearly doubled itself. There is 
an increase of 15 per cent. in the school teachers, 
which shows the progress of education. 


” 


GETTING THINGS OVER. 

The wife of a head-master, after giving away 
prizes at school sports the other day and trying to be 
agreeable to everyone, said weariedly to a friend at 
the close of the proceedings : “I am glad it is done; 
but life consists in getting things over.” So it is 
that we rush from one event to another ; and soon life 
itself is over, and then? and then? 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


“op 


The “ Reminiscences of Andrew A. Bonar, D.D,,” 
edited by his daughter and published by Messrs, 
Hodder and Stoughton, form a memorial, something 
less than adequate perhaps, of a long and saintly 
life. In some senses Dr. Andrew Bonar was oyer- 
shadowed in public esteem by his better-known 
brother, the author of so many familiar hymns, 
But in a more restricted circle the sterling worth 
and devoted character of Andrew Bonar were as- 
sessed and appreciated at their true value. We 
ean hardly suppose that this memoir will satisfy 
Dr. Bonar’s friends, for the simple that 
among readers to whom he was known only by 
name, itawakens a demand for further particulars of 
its loving and lovable subject.—“ Chemists and 
their Wonders ” form the topic of a readable little 
work by our contributor Mr. IF. M, Holmes, which 
is published by Messrs, 8. W. Partridge and Co. 
In a bright and interesting way the author sketches 
some of the most notable advances made by chemists 
and the practical outcome of their discoveries. The 
book is one which ought to be in the hands of all 
young people, for it cannot fail to instruct them.— 
The second volume of a series of “Lessons to an 


reason. 


Adult Bible Class on the Life of Christ” is sent us. 


by Mr, Elliot Stock. It is nothing if not practical 
in its style, and teachers of similar classes may well 
follow with interest its author’s careful work. The 
present volume deals entirely with the events of the 
second whole year of our Lord’s public life.—Messrs, 
Passmore and Alabaster send us a reprint in a single 
handy volume of Mr. Spurgeon’s “Twelve Sermons 
on the Holy Spirit,” which we heartily commend to 
the attention of all preachersand students.—From Mr. 
Elliot Stock we have received an essay upon “ Anglican 
Service-Music,” by the Rev. A. Knowles. The author 
gives his little work the more ambitious title of 
“Text-book,” but he has not allowed himself 
sufficient scope to justify this description of the 
result of his praiseworthy effort. We have also to 
acknowledge the receipt (from the same publisher) 
of “The Christian Traveller’s Continental Hand- 
book,” an annual which is of the greatest assistance 
to sojourners abroad, and especially to those who are 
contemplating a stay of any length in a particular 
locality.—Among_ the staunchest opponents of the 
absurd and untenable claims of the Papacy at the 
present time, Pere Hyacinthe (Loyson) deservedly 
takes high rank. Messrs. Cassell have just pub- 
lished an excellent translation of the eloquent 
Frenehman’s “Last Will and Testament,” in which 
he sums up the causes and “ inwardness” of his 
stand against the Romish Church. As Dean Farrar, 
who writes an Introduction for the booklet, says, “ In 
both the great acts of his life Pere Hyacinthe 
has protested for the royal Jaw of liberty against the 
tyrannous sacerdotalism which ever tries to rivet its 
paralysing bonds upon the neck of mankind by 
teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.” 
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THE “CHARM OF EARLIEST BIRDS.” 


It is not only a man capable of writing like 
Shelley on the skylark who can appreciate the song 
of birds. Nor is it only the skilled musician. The 
present writer delights on spring evenings to listen 
to the feathered songsters, and can distinguish the 
notes of the several kinds even though his musical 
attainments are little higher than those of Dean Hook, 
who only knew two tunes, the one that is “ God Save 
the Queen,” and the one that is not. Perhaps this 
is not surprising, for a great musical authority holds 
that there is no music in the song of birds. Prob- 
ably they do not understand thoroughbass as well 
as this scientific musician, but they certainly make 
“a cheerful noise unto the God of Jacob,” and seem 
to give their Maker far more praise than we men 
generally do. We all love the song of birds, for it 
heralds in spring, that season of hope and renewal. 

FK’en now, in passing through the garden walks, 
Upon the ground I saw a fallen nest, 
Ruined and full of ruin; and over it, 


Behold, the uncomplaining birds, already 
usy in building a new habitation.” 
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The birds sing at their work and do not complain, 
and if their efforts are brought to ruin by crueb 
people, they do not lose hope, but begin over again. 
These and other lessons Christian workers may learm 
from the song of thrushes, blackbirds, blackcaps, and 
other birds, 


SIGNIFICANT LAST WORDS. 

Mr. George Grossmith records the last words 
uttered by Mr. Corney Grain, the celebrated enter- 
tainer. “ I said, ‘ Won't you alter your mind and dine 
with us next Sunday ?’ He said, ‘ No, I want rest.” 
This is the want of many in an age of hurry and 
worry. They desire to be “where the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest.” And 
yet even in this world we can rest in the Lord. 


“ 


SHE WAS CLEAN. 

Charlotte Elizabeth, Princess Palatine, Duchess 
of Orleans, thus spoke of Mary of Modena : “She had 
every royal quality—generosity, courtesy, and judg- 
ment; never spoke unkindly of anyone—and was 
clean!” Imagine the state of society when personal 
cleanliness was a sufliciently remarkable quality to 
merit special mention! In reference to our inner 
lives, however, perhaps there is not so much 
improvement. If the Son of Man makes us clean 
we shall be clean indeed ; but if not, with the 
greatest culture and refinement we are only like 
whited sepulchres, full of all uncleanness. 


“EVERY KNEE SHALL BOW.” 

One night at the house of Charles Lamb a discus- 
sion arose as to how those present would feel if 
suddenly the great men of the past entered the room. 
“Tf Shakespeare entered,” suggested someone, 
“what then? ”—‘‘ We should all rise,” said Lamb. 
—“ And if Jesus Christ ?”—‘* We should all kneel,” 
he replied, bowing his head as he spoke. 


WANTED !—CONCENTRATION. 

In this hurrying, rushing age there are Christian 
workers of whom it is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that “so great is their zeal for religion, 
they have never time to say their prayers.” Very 
different in this respect was St. Paul. ‘That. 
“travelled ambassador of Christ” was “in journey- 
ings often,” worked with his hands the thing that is 
good, and had on his mind “the care of all the 
churches,” and yet he could say, “ This one thing I 
do... I press toward the mark.” To such a degree 
was he sometimes concentrated in prayer and con- 
templation that he described himself as “caught up 
into paradise,” and not knowing whether he was 
“in the body or out of the body.” How much 
better do those work for Christ in reeking, stifling 
slums, when they are caught up into paradise and 
hardly know whether they are in the body, with its 
sense of smell, or out of the body! If we have no 
time to pray, tlie soul of our work and our own souls. 
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will starve. We must all serve God with many 
distractions, but even for the sake of our work we 
ought not to allow ourselves to be dissipated. The 
only truly successful people are those whose motto is, 
“This one thing I do.” 


“HE IS RISEN.” 

One of the curious customs of Christ’s Hospital, 
better known as the Blue Coat School, is as follows. 
On Easter Tuesday the boys pay a visit to the Lord 
Mayor at the Mansion House, and receive from his 
hands coins fresh from the Mint. The whole party 
then returns to Christ Church, adjoining the Hospital, 
where the boys, in company with the Lord Mayor 
and the other civic authorities, attend the service. 
Upon such occasions the boys wore, until :ec:nt 
years, a paper, pinned on the left breast, bearing the 
wor's “ He is risen.” This was evidently a survival 
of the fashion of medieval times, when at the 
sezson of Easter these words were generally used 
instead of the regular form of salutation. Let us 
hope that the “He is risen” which was on the 
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breasts of these young Excelsiors may have entered 
the hearts of some of them and reminded them that 
they ought to rise to newness of life—to the highest 
life of man. 

“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from April 26th, 
1895, up to and including May 27th, 1895. Sub. 
scriptions received after this date will be acknow- 
ledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: R. 8., London, E., 
2s, td.; A Glasgow Mother (61st donation), 1ls.; A Reader 
of THE QUIVER, Notting Hill, N. W., 10s.; J. J. E., Govan 
(90th donation), 5s. 


For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: J. S., £1 0s. 6d.; A Friend 
from Caerphilly, ds. ; and ds. from W. M. J. A., sent direct. 


*.* Lhe Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 
Amounts of 58. and upwards will be acknowledaed in 
THE QUIVER when desired. 


OTOTOK - 


wi ho 
(QUESTIONS BASED ON THE 
QUESTIONS. 

97. What caused the death of the two eldest sons 
of Aaron? 

98. Why did God slay Nadab and Abihu? 

99. From what circumstance may we infer that 
Nadab and Abihu were intoxicated when they went 
to offer incense ? 

100. What prince of the Midianites accompanied 
Moses in the journey through the Wilderness of Sinai? 

101. What notable circumstance is mentioned in 
connection with the beginning and ending of each 
journey of the Israelites? 

102. What directions were given to the Israelites 
as to the order of their journeys? 

103. Why were spies sent to search out the land of 
Canaan before the Israelites entered ? 

104. What were the chief reasons assigned by the 
Israelites for refusing to enter the land of Canaan ? 

105. What proof of the fertility of the land of 
Canaan was brought by the spies? 

106. What proof have we that the manna never 
failed the children of Israel during the whole of their 
forty years’ wandering? 

107. What reference does Our Blessed Lord make to 
the brazen serpent? Quote passage. 

108. What became of the brazen serpent which 
Moses made? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 640. 

85. The apostles recommenced their employment as 
fishermen. (St. John xxi. 2, 3.) 

86. By a manifestation of His divine power in 
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BIBLE CLASS. 

LESSONS.) 
the miraculous draught of fishes, and fire of coals 
with fish and bread provided. (St. John xxi. 6— 
10.) 

87. The fresh commission given to St. Peter for the 
performance of his duty as an apostle. (St. John xxi. 
15—19.) 

88. The Law of Moses, the Prophets, and the Psalms. 
(St. Luke xxiv. 44.) 

89. Only that they were to wait at Jerusalem until 
God’s promised blessing had come tothem. (St. Luke 
xxiv. 49; St. John xvi. 7.) 

90. By remembering that the boundary of the 
district of Bethany was much nearer to Jerusalem 
than the town itself. (St. Luke xxiv. 50; Acts i. 12; 
St. John xi. 18.) 

91. To count all earthly things as of no value that 
we may win Christ, and be found in Him. (Phil. iii. 
8,:9.) 

92. That the desire indulged which may give rise to 
an evil act isin itself a breach of God’s commandment. 
(St. Matt. v. 21, 22, 27, 28.) 

93. The duty of every man is to labour on the other 
six days. (Ex. xx. 9, 10.) 

94. The duty of kindness and courtesy to every 
person. (Ex. xx. 13; St. Luke x. 37.) 

95. They wanted to return to Egypt, and doubtless 
thought that the fact of their worshipping the 
Egyptian god Apis (an ox) would enable them to find 
favour with the Egyptians. (Ex. xxxii. 1—4; Acts 
vii. 39, 40.) 

96. The desire of Moses that he might be punished 
instead of the people, (Ex. xxxii. 32; Rom. ix. 3.) 
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RELIGIOUS ACTIVITY. 


HULL. 


BY OUR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 





THE REV. CANON WATSON. 
(Photo; Turner and Drinkwater, Hull.) 


‘HE Metropolis of Methodism,” as Hull 
was once called, can hardly be said to 
be still worthy of this renown. The 
followers of Wesley are still exception- 

ally numerous in the town, and at every turn 

one is confronted with evidences of their ac- 
tivity. They have thirty-two chapels, on whose 
rolls are registered over 5,100 members. But if 
these figures are compared with those of the 
population of the town, it will be seen that the 
story they tell is not one of great progress. In 
the decade 1881-1891, Hull increased its num- 
bers from 165,000 to 200,000. In 1878, when the 

Wesleyan Conference met at the town on the 

Humber, it was stated that there were 4,660 

avowed adherents of its faith. Thus, whilst 

population increased in ten years by twenty per 
cent., Methodism increased by only about ten per 
cent 

On the other hand, the loss of Methodism has 
clearly not been the gain of any other religious 
body in the town. In fact, there is only too 
much reason to suppose that its experience has 
been more or less the experience of the Church 
and of Nonconformity generally. As it was put 
to me by one pastor, an earnest man who 
enjoys exceptional opportunities of intercourse 
with his brother Christians of all denominations, 

“We are only holding our own, and if the rapid 

increase in the population of Hull is fully taken 








In other 


into account, we are barely doing that.” 
words, a larger and larger proportion of the rising 
generation in the town fail to attend public 
worship, or at any rate fail to attach themselves 
to any particular body of worshippers. 

What are the causes of this state of things? 
There are probably many, but one or two seem to 
be conspicuous. In the case of the Church, deficient 
organisation has impeded the extension of its 
work, and new, populous districts have continued 
unprovided for whilst old buildings in the central 
parts of the town were half empty. In the case 
of both Church and Dissent, the growth of Hull 
being, to a disproportionate extent, that of the 
working class, it has not brought with it those in- 
creased sources of revenue which in other towns 
can be drawn upon for the greater needs time 
has brought. 

I am assured by Canon Watson, the vicar of 
All Saints’, that Hull is not and never was a 
parish in the proper sense of that word, the town 
from the first having been formed of several 
distinct parishes. Be that as it may, there is 
apparently in Hull not that unity in the work and 
institutions of the Episcopal body in Hull which 
in most large towns contributes so much to its 
strength. The living of Holy Trinity, which, if it 
is not the parish, is at any rate the mother church 
of Hull, is in the gift of trustees who have also 
the disposal of two other important livings in the 
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town. This circumstance is said to have militated 
against the interests of the Church in the large 
and rapidly growing suburbs whose spiritual 
wants it is struggling hard to provide. The 
newest, and in some respects the most remarkable, 
of the suburban churches, St. Augustine’s, New- 
land, was built, for example, with money which, as 
the result of several years’ effort on the part of the 
Rev. W. H. Abraham, its present incumbent, was 
raised entirely within the district it serves. Such 
were the slender means of the people to whom Mr. 
Abraham had to appeal, that, with the exception 
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of one donation of £100 from Mr. C. H. Wilson, 
M.P., the head of the famous shipping firm, the 
whole of the £6,000 which the church has cost 
was made up of very small sums. 

The building of St. Augustine’s is perhaps one 
of the brightest pages in the recent history of the 
Church in Hull. Mr. Abraham went to Hull in 
1882 as curate to the vicar of Newland, the Rev. 
Dr. Lambert. For about ten years he worked ina 
temporary church, built of wood, the foundation 
stone of the present edifice not being laid till 1890, 
during the visit of the Church Congress in that 
year. He has nowacrowded congregation, consist- 
ing for the most part of tradespeople, clerks, and 
artisans, with their wives and families. It con- 
tains some of the most trusted leaders of the 
working classes in Hull, with whom Mr. Abraham 
has become personally popular by the sympathetic 
attention he has given in the pulpit and on the 
platform to questions of labour and social welfare. 
In this respect it might be said that his vicar first 
set him a good example. About ten years ago Dr. 


Lambert wrote a series of stirring letters to the 
Eastern Morning News on the dwellings of the 
poor in Hull, which had for their result a vigorous 
sanitary crusade. 

In the circumstances, the well-filled pews of St. 
Augustine’s have, perhaps, a greater significance 
than the large attendance at Holy Trinity. 
Having the noble proportions and_ beautiful 
decorations of a cathedral, Holy Trinity, with its 
rich musical service, naturally attracts visitors 
from all parts of Hull. In the time of the Rev. 
Canon McCormick, at any rate, this fine old 
chureh was always well filled, and there is little 
fear that under the influence of the Ven. J. 
Hughes-Games, who succeeded him a few months 
ago, there will be any falling off in the size of its 
congregation. 

There can be no doubt but that the attractive 
service at Holy Trinity reacts with favourable 
effect upon the attendance at some of the non- 
central churches. It may be thought that the 
magnetism of cathedral pomp and a full choral 
service in the centre of the town deprives these 
churches of many worshippers who would other- 
wise be theirs, and there is doubtless some truth 
in this view. But it has been found by experience 
that the mother church is really of great help to 
her daughters. In many cases casual visits to 
Holy Trinity have proved the beginning of the 
habit of church-going. Thus fresh recruits have 
been gained by all the other churches of the 
town. 

Of the more prosperous suburban churches in 
Hull I must mention at least two—St. James’s, in 
the Hessle Road, and All Saints’, Sculcoates. I 
have used the word “suburban,” but, with one or 
possibly two exceptions, Hull has no suburbs as 
we understand them in London. Thus St. James’, 
although situated at'a considerable distance from 
the Wilberforce monument, is the church of a 
parish which contains very few villa residents. Its 
congregation, which on a Sunday evening averages 
a thousand, is mainly of the working class. The 
Rev. D. K. Moore, who succeeded the Rev. A. 
Boyd Carpenter a few years ago, has been singu- 
larly su cessful in maintaining the hold which his 
gifted predecessor obtained over the men of this 
class. He has accomplished this difficult task, it 
is to be observed, by developing and extending 
the social work which Mr. Carpenter had begun 
as an essential part of the ministrations of the 
church to the poor toiling people by whom it was 
surrounded. At the Parish Institute, adjoining 
the church, are carried on clubs and societies for 
the children, the young men and young women, 
and for their fathers and mothers. There is a 
St. James’s Cricket Club and a St. James’s Swim- 
ming Club, the latter having nearly 200 members. 
A clothing club has an income of £800 per annum, 
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and a membership of 1,500. Thus, for many years 
past, St. James’s has been a shining example to 
the other churches among the poor of Hull; but 
I fancy its work has been more admired than 
emulated. 

Canon Watson, the vicar of Sculcoates, may be 
said to share with Dr. Lambert just now the 
leadership of the Church in the public movements 
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of Hull. Among other positions he has been elected 
a member of the School Board, of which Dr. 
Lambert is chairman. But his interest in the 
affairs of the town as a whole has not prevented 
him carrying on the work of his parish with ex- 
ceptional vigour and success. His church, All 
Saints’, was built in 1879 to take the place of the 
old parish church of Sculcoates, which was situated 
right away from what has become the most 
populous part of the parish. Since Canon Watson 
became vicar a dozen years ago, the church has been 
one of the busiest centres of Church work in Hull, 
a well-organised system of societies for “ all sorts 
and conditions” of people having grown up around 
it. All Saints’ has accommodation for a thousand, 
and I am told it is generally well filled. 

The spiritual condition of seafaring men neces- 
sarily calls for special effort in Hull, where men 
are constantly coming and going in ships. Among 
the twenty-five churches of the Establishment is 
a building, close to Prince’s Dock, which is now 
widely known as the Mariners’ Church. Good 
work is also carried on by the Mission to Seamen’s 
Society, which has a mission, reading-room, and 
institute in Postern-gate, the Rev. J. Parker being, 
until last month, chaplain to the port. Of Mr. 
Parker’s enthusiasm and success everyone in Hull 
has apparently a good word to say. Mr. Parker 
has not contined his efforts, it should be said, to 
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preaching the Gospel among these men. He has 
tuxen a practical interest in their weltare during 
the whole time they arein port. Many a poor Jack 
has he rescued from the clutches of “the crimp” 
(z.e. a scoundrelly boarding-house keeper); and 
such deeds have probably had more effect than 
the most earnest exhortations from the pulpit. 
The Wesleyans have more recently begun a work 
having for its object the reclamation of the poor- 
est and most degraded people who have their 
home in a great seaport. To this undertaking 
they have consecrated their two oldest chapels, 
which, situated in the midst of the worst poverty 
of Hull, had long since lost their original congre- 
gations. Four years ago the Wesleyans of the 
town obtained the permission of “the Confer- 
ence” to carry on mission work at George Yard 
and Wesley chapels, Old Town, and the wisdom 
of the step has since been «bdundantly justified. 
Indeed, the success of the mission has been such 
that it is a matter for surprise that Hull Wesleyans 
should have been so long exercised in their minds 
as to the uses to which these empty chapels could 
be put. Under the superintendence of the Rev. 
Josiah E. Whydale, assisted by the Rev. Arthur 
Newbery, both the old sanctuaries have been once 
more crowded to the doors. But the services in 
the chapels have, of course, formed but a small 
part of the work. Visiting the sick and desti- 
tute, hbreakfasting hungry children, preaching in 
common lodging-houses, rescuing fallen women— 
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J. M. MURPHY. 


it is impossible to enumerate the many ways in 
which the mission workers have sought to help 
But I ought to 


their wretched fellow-creatures. 
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mention that in holding open-air services a magie 
lantern, with a screen thirty feet wich and a pic- 
ture twenty-four feet high, has been found of very 
great assistance. 

George Yard may be described as the “mother 
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JAMES BELL, LATE MINISTER OF 
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church” of Methodism in Hull. It was built in 
1786, after Wesley had paid several visits to Hull, 
and the great preacher more than once occupied 
its pulpit. 

A pleasing feature in the Nonconformity of 
Hull is its unity of feeling. In order to bring 
about concerted action in matters of common 
interest, a Council was formed two years ago 
which now numbers about 140 members, represent- 
ative of ali denominations. Among other ques- 
tions which have already occupied its attention 
are the best means of coping with the evils of 
gambling—said to be more rampant in Hull than in 
any town of similar size—and the relief of distress 
brought about by want of employment. A plan is 
now under consideration for united action in the 
holding of great public services on Corporation 
Kield—a large open space which is partly roofed 
in for the business of an early morning market. 

The Rev. J. M. Murphy is president of the Non- 
conformist Council. Mr. Murphy is a Baptist, 
and it must be said of him that his election to the 
Presidency is a tribute to his personal qualities 
rather than to the strength of the body to which 
he belongs. The Baptists have but two chapels 
in Hull, and, as Mr. Murphy candidly says, they 
cannot claim to be increasing in number. They 
would probably make better headway but for 
their unwillingness to adopt the new “ ways and 
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means” to which other bodies resort in order to 
fill the pews. As it is, some Baptists in Hull, 
I believe, regard with dislike such an innova- 
tion as the “P.S.A.,” alleging that it tends 
more and more to take the form of an “ enter- 
tainment.” 

At the present day, it need hardly be said, all 
the religious bodies in Hull extend their support, 
without distinction of creed, to the many other 
philanthropic institutions of the town, such as the 
Infirmary, for which £7,000 has to be raised every 
year, the Hospital for Sick Children, the Seamen’s 
Institution, ete. 

There can be no doubt that Nonconformity in 
Hull sustained a great loss when the Rev. John 
Hunter left it for Glasgow. A man of earnestness 
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and ability has succeeded him in the pulpit of 
Wyclitfe Congregational Church, but his place in 
the religious activity of the town as a preacher 
of commanding power has not been filled, and, so 
far as can be seen, is not likely to be for a long 
time to come. As I have shown, there are men in 
the service of the churches in Hull with great 
zeal, energy, organising power, wide sympathy, 
and by dint of these qualities they manage to 
obtain large congregations. But not one stands 
out pre-eminent as a pulpit orator—with the 
strength to arouse the emotions and sway the 
passions of men by the Divine gift of true elo- 
quence. Of such a man, it seems to me, Hull is 
in great need to quicken its religious life and 
revivify its religious organisation. 
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CHAPTER I. 
> GIRL was hurrying 
along a narrow back 
street in South 

London, near the 

Elephant and 

Castle. She 

looked neither 

to the right nor 

left, but kept 
her gaze concentrated 
on the bit of street 
straight in front. Her 
whole aspect, in fact, 
denoted the keenest concentration on a definite 
purpose ; and her hurrying steps carried her slong 
at a rate that would have made anybody else 
breathless. Not so Belinda. She would have 
liked to run, but refrained, being sensitive of at- 
tracting more notice than she usually received. 
She was a short girl with a pleasant face; but 
even the most casual observer generally looked 
at her again. And then would be noticed what 
had attracted the second glance—a curious de- 
ficiency in her nose, amounting to a_ personal 
defect. 

At last she reached an open doorway, into 
which she darted, and running up an uncarpeted 
and dark staircase she knocked energetically at a 
door at the top barring her further progress. 

It was presently opened by a boy. 

“We ain’t deaf,” he remarked affably. 

“Can I see Miss Wilson?” asked Belinda 
anxiously. 
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“MISS GAYLE OF 
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LESCOUGH,” “ PEGGY’S PERVERSITY,” ETC. 


“Now, you needn't go an’ make up no story,” 
she added, scanning his dubious face, “’cos I know 
she ’d see me, if she know’d it were me.” 

“Don’t you beso sartain of that ”—sarcastically. 
“There’s a lady there. You ain’t everybody.” 

“ Well, you just go in an’ tell her as Berlinder 
wants to see her, special quick. She’ll know as it 
ain’t for nothin’ I’m runnin’ about the streets at 
this time o’ day.” 

“What name did you say, mem?” the boy 
asked scoffingly. 

“ Berlinder—ain’t it long enough?” its owner 
inquired, with dignity 

“Oh! it’s long enough !” the boy answered, in a 
tone which spoke volumes as to his contempt for 
its other qualities. 

He went away, and knocked at a door at the 
end of the little dark passage in which they were 
standing, Belinda remaining on tenterhooks of 
impatience during the colloquy that ensued. 

“Tf you please, miss, ’ere’s a young lady, by 
name Berlinder, as wishes to see you.” 

“Presently—I’m busy just now. What name 
did you say ?” as if with sudden recollection. 

“ Berlinder, miss.” 

There was a slight, undertoned exclamation, 
which Belinda interpreted to mean that she 
might enter. With a push which, though ap- 
parently slight, dislodged the boy, she presented 
herself inside the doorway, and stood, an expres- 
sion of eager interest on her face, looking at the 
two ladies who occupied the room. 

It was a square little room, used as an office, in 
which a great deal of hard business was done. 
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Instead of green baize on the table, there was a 
blue serge cloth ; the walls were pretty, and the 
white paint gave a clean and cheerful look. To 
Belinda, it and one of the ladies—who returned 
her doglike look and eager greeting with a quiet 
smile—represented all she knew of the meaning of 
the word “home.” Here she was wont to present 
herself when her “feelin’s” got too much for her, 
and the way of life in which her young feet were 
set became too stony. Here. when she had a 
“day out” a thing of not very frequent occurrence 
in Belinda’s life, she arrived for tea, and busied 
herself, if it happened that she could not be 
attended to, in little loving cares for the only 
person in the world she loved. But now it was 
morning, and Belinda hastened to explain her 
presence at so unusual a time. 

“She’ve been at it agen!” she explained 
hurriedly ; “an’ Mrs. Cross, she said as she 
couldn’t stand her. An’ she said as she’ll go 
to the magistrate an’ get me back. An’ I ain't 
a-goin.. Nor I ain't a-goin’ back to Mrs. Cross 
neither. I told her I couldn’t do my work reg’lar, 
with the 
thought of 
the perlice 
















praps a- 
coming 
after me. 
So I’ve 

left.” 
The words 
fell over 
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one another in the girl’s rapid explanation, and 
her face presented a comic expression of woe and 
determination—comic, because, with her little 
upturned snub nose, widely separated round eyes, 
and flat cheeks, she bore a curious resemblance 
to a pug. 

“Then you're out of place again ?” 

Miss Wilson tried to prevent the dejected 
expression being too apparent in her voice, but 
Belinda felt the implied reproach. The tears 
came into her eyes as she answered : 

“VYes—agen. That’s the fifth. I’m a real 
bother, I know—but it’s all along of her,” she 
finished, by way of reminder. 

The lady looked thoughtful, and took a sheet 
of paper to write a note. It was no use saying 
anything. Belinda was a fact to be grappled with. 

“Will it be safe to send you to Molton Street 
for to-night ?” she asked; “or will she look for 
you there, when she doesn’t find you at Mrs. 
Cross’s ?” 

“There ain’t no sayin’ what she’ll do,” said 
Belinda. “It’ll be a good long walk for her— 
but, lor bless you! she ’Il stick at nothing, once she 
gets the idea in her mind. Wild beasts wouldn’t 
stop her way to the drink !” 

“Did you give her anything—any money ?” 
was the next question, somewhat sternly put. 

Belinda looked confused. 

“T give her a shillin’. [ couldn’t stand her 
shoutin’ an’ railin’ where [’d got a good character. 
[ giv'd her a shillin’ to keep her quiet.” 

“ And she’ll go back to get another as soon as 


“*She’ve been at it agen!’” 
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that’s drunk. You should have thought of that, 
Belinda.” 

“T shan’t be there,” said Belinda. 

“No—but she will make a fuss, and be a 
nuisance. Did you tell Mrs. Cross where you 
were coming ?” 

“No. I thought as she’d best not know—then 
she couldn’t tell.” 

“ And what about your box ?” 

“Tt’s at the railway.” 

“ And how about your wages ? 

“Mrs. Cross givd me my wages to the day. 
She ain’t a bad sort—not as missuses go,” Belinda 
said gratefully. “I could have got on with her 
a long time, if I’d had the chance. I don’t get 
much of a chance, do I?” she asked, with a 
wistful look in her eyes. 

Miss Wilson glanced across the table at the 
other lady who sat there, and imperceptibly—as 
she supposed—lifted her eyebrows. 

Belinda’s wistful eyes instantly transferred 
themselves to the meditative orbs which had 
been bent upon her during the little colloquy. 

“Was yer wantin’ anybody, mum?” she asked 
quickly, her intelligence assuring her that nobody 
would be in that office at that hour if she were 
satisfactorily “suited.” ‘“I’d be glad to take the 
place. I can’t be pertickler like some, ’cos of my 
mother. She’s a one-er, she is!”—with a dis- 
consulate triumph in her tone—“that clever, 
that you can’t get over her nohows. We ’ve tried 
—ain’t we, miss?”—cheerfully questioning Miss 
Wilson—“ but it ain’t no good. Up she turns, as 
sure as ever my wages have bin paid—as reg'lar 
as reg’lar.” 

“Do you like children?” was the somewhat 
unexpected question as she finished. 

A rapt expression crossed Belinda’s face. Her 
funny upturned nose seemed to be sniffing about 
in the air at some pleasant scent. Mrs. Cardyne 
even thought that her nostrils waggled. 

“Children 2? Some on ’em—not all sorts,” she 
asserted fearlessly, watching the face before her. 
“T should like yours, mum,” she added tentatively. 

“How do you know?” The grave question 
was put with an unsmiling face. 

“T can see they ‘d be different to most—friend- 
lier like, and pretty. I should say they’d be 
prettier than most,” Belinda added cogitatively. 

Was it tact, or was it the quick intelligence she 
had learnt in self-defence, that made this little 
workhouse girl—child of a bad and drunken 
mother—so artlessly taking? She was _ plain 
almost to ugliness, and yet, in spite of her looks, 
her alertness and brightness and honesty captured 
the interest of everybody. 

Miss Wilson, who had been listening to the 
conversation whilst hastily writing a note, now 
interposed. 


» 
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“You take this to Molton Street, Belinda, and 
bring me back an answer. By that time I may 
have been able to think what will be best for 
you.” 

Belinda took the note, but her appealing eyes 
rested upon Mrs. Cardyne. 

“Do you think I should do, mum, for you?” 
she asked, slowly crossing the room to start on 
her errand. “I ain’t a bad ’un, not takin’ me all 
round. My name’s agen me, an’ I can’t keep my 
eyes out of books on account of it. My mother, 
she give it me out of a book. An’ I’m always a 
huntin’ about to try an’ find out what that other 
3erlinder did—I ain't got no one else to belong to 
—no godfathers nor godmothers, as the Catechism 
says, except that Belinder in the book. It makes 
you feel a bit lonesome nows an’ thens.” 

With that Belinda retired, having roused a 
feeling of interested compassion in Mrs. Cardyne’s 
mind, 

“Tell me about her,” she said, as the footsteps 
in the passage receded, and the outer door closed. 

“The usual story. Father dead—mother, a 
drunkard, left her to the workhouse till she could 
earn. Then she searched her out, swooped upon 
her in her first place. She had to leave that, and 
all the others since—always the same story. She 
has the best of characters—willing, honest, truth- 
ful, hard-working. You see she is clean; she has 
no bad ways, and, so far as can be judged, no bad 
inclinations. She is very inquisitive—takes the 
greatest interest in everybody. I always think, for 
the same reason that story-books are so great a 
snare to her. She lives in other lives, having 
nothing of her own.” 

“T feel inclined to try her,” Mrs. Cardyne said 
thoughtfully. “I would rather have a girl like 
that than one who would be likely to deceive. I 
think she and Peggy would suit; but about 
Nurse ”—she paused—“ she might be unwilling to 
try her.” 

“Do you let your nurse regulate your house- 
hold ?” Miss Wilson asked. 

“A good deal,’ Mrs. Cardyne replied with a 
smile—a smile which did not hide a certain 
wistful pain. “ Peggy has to be so much away 
from me that I must consider Nurse more than [ 
should otherwise do.” 

As Mrs. Cardyne listened to the history of 
3elinda’s short life, and heard how as a child of 
five she had been left to the workhouse, her heart 
went out to the friendless creature. The whole 
of her record was a good one, both in the “ House” 
and in her many places, so far as moral qualities 
were concerned. 

The upshot was that two days later Belinda 
presented herself to be interviewed by Nurse, 
Mrs. Cardyne having decided to abide by that 
potentate’s decision. 
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She was introduced into the nursery, where its 
occupant, Peggy, assisted at the mterview. 

- Belinda had been taught deference to her elders, 
and she answered Nurse’s first questions with 
becoming gravity and recollection. 

“Oh, yes’m, I can scrub and clean, an’ do as 
I’m told—leastways, when I don’t forget,” Belinda 
answered. “But that’s the worst of me; I get 
thinkin’ of other things—stories, you know, an’ 
such-like. An’ now an’ then I’ve clean forgotten 
I’m scrubbin’ the floor, wi’ dreamin’ about bein’ a 
princess, with a nose like other folks. It’s my 
nose is a great trial to me.” 

She spoke so pathetically, that Peggy, who had 
been arrested in her progress across the floor by 
Belinda’s entrance, and had since been watching 
her with kcenly observant eyes, now drew near, 
finger on lip, her judgment suspended for the 
moment by the pathetic tones. Belinda, turning 
her eyes from Nurse, bent them in rapture on the 
little child. For Peggy was beautiful, and had 
besides the arresting charm of a quick intelligence, 
and an intensely sympathetic nature. But her 
sympathy seemed to be guided by an innate dis- 
cretion, and by a perception as strange as it was 
fascinating. No lie of character or deed could 
flourish before the clear gaze of Peggy’s eyes. 

“My!” said Belinda ; “ain’t she pretty, just !” 
And stooping down she brought her poor little 
plain face—so great a contrast—to a level with 
Peggy’s. 

Peggy drew nearer—interest, curiosity, even 
admiration, chasing one another across her face. 
More or less nose was of no moment to Peggy. 
Those translucent eyes pierced far below the 
surface. 

Belinda returned her gaze, admiration beaming 
in her honest eyes. 

“ Pegoy yikes youn,” said the child presently, 
after her solemn gaze had lasted some few 
moments. And then, with an ineffable look of 
pity, a ripple of laughter, as it were, just curved 
her lips ; she held out her hand, and passed her 
tiny fingers lightly, softly, across Belinda’s face. 

“Poor—poor!” she said softly, as if she had 
made up her mind about it. “A little bit—b’oke 
off!” 

For a second, Belinda gazed at her as if rapt, 
and then lifting herself, looked pleadingly at 
Nurse. 

“Let me stay,” she begged; “I’ll serve you 
faithful.” 

And so Belinda entered upon her sixth vlace. 





CHAPTER II. 
BELINDA’s new place introduced her to a life 
which seemed to her to equal one of her favourite 
stories in novelty and interest. In all her other 


places — after she -had once learnt that the 
machinery of home life, dittered in all respects 
from the wholesale and labour-saving usage of 
the workhouse—her notions had not been far dif! 
ferent from those of her mistresses. In the little 
homes to which the vicissitudes of the last four 
years of her life had accustomed her, Belinda 
had discovered that the needs of life were not 
met by merely turning a tap or a handle. 

She had learnt the use of a teapot, and a wash- 
hand basin, and the price of milk and onions. 
She had also found out that carpets gathered dust, 
and that saucepans would leak if placed frequently 
on the fire with no water in them. All these 
things, when fresh and new, had had the stimulus 
of discovery, and her willing temper had found 
no hardships in the hard work that was her lot. 
She had not grumbled when her long-ago forgotten 
mother turned up, in the shape of a loathsome and 
drunken creature, who demanded her hardly- 
earned wages as a right, and threatened to take 
her “’ome to live” if she did not part with them. 
Belinda’s five mistresses had all been unequal to 
the task of shielding her from the harpy, who only 
sought her out to prey upon her, and had one and 
all declared themselves unable to “do” with the 
continued annoyance. 

“She ’s your mother,” said one uneasily, “all 
said and done. An’ it’s your duty to honour and 
obey her, let come what may.” 

And Belinda had listened, and had placed all 
but a few shillings of her wages in the harpy 
hands held out for them; reserving till another 
time the consideration of how she was to honour 
the degraded creature snivelling before her. And 
then she had received notice to go. 

This had happened not once but many times. 
Belinda had to retire from place after place, as 
each mistress in turn declined to be troubled with 
“a low creature comin’ about the place an’ makin’ 
a row.” 

Her new mistress had listened to the too 
common little story, and had told it in all its 
unlovely details to Nurse that evening, after she 
had watched her little daughter being put to bed. 

“The mother always finds her out, Nurse,” she 
finished. “Should you feel equal to seeing her, 
supposing she turned up?” 

“T should, mum!” said Nurse emphatically. 
“Tf she bothered, I should just give her in charge.” 

“But the magistrate would do nothing. He 
would probably take the mother’s part. I’ve 
known several such cases.” 

“T should find a way, mum, when the time 
came. It’s not the mother I have fears on. It’s 
the girl.” 

“She is a good girl, and has a good character all 
through. But you shall see her before deciding.” 

Something in the pathetic little story had 
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inclined Nurse’s heart to Belinda before she saw 
her, and after her arrival she bure patiently with 
her often quaintly shown ignorance, and did he- 
utmost to teach and guide her. 

The pretty nursery was a revelation to Belinda, 
as were also the tender and delicate cares by which 
Peggy was surrounded, Mrs. Cardyne svon saw 
that under Belindia’s care none of Peggy’s dainti- 
nesses would suffer. Nurse had to quench, not 
stimulate, her ardour in the way of scrubbing and 
cleaning. ‘To push Peggy’s carriage was a dream 
of bliss. 

Belinda’s character was like an open book. At 
first all her intercourse with Peggy was carefully 
watched. But evil seemed to have glanced aside 
from her, in spite of all the dangers of her up- 
bringing. 

Peggy patronised her from the first. After 
another little conversation on the subject of her 
nose, Peggy always 
alluded to it as a 
distinction. { 

“Why are you so | 
quiet, Pegzy?” her | 
mother asked one 
day, as the little one 
sat meditatively on 
her knee, without any 
of her usual pleadings 
for play or stories. 

“ Peggy are thinkin’, 
muvver.” 

“Thinking! Are 
you, Peggy ? What 
about ?” 

The beautiful eyes 
turned to her mother’s, 
and the quaint little 
smile — half amused, 
half cynical— hovered 
on Peggy’s lips. 

“?Bout Lin’s nose, 
muvver.” 

“ Belinda’s _ nose, 
Peggy !” 

“Yes, Lin says it’s 
a objic’. What’s a 
objic’, muvver ?” 

“An object?” Mrs. 
Cardyne said, con- 
sidering. “I expect 
she means—that it ’s he 
rather — not quite a 
pretty nose, darling.” 

“ Pretty ! oh!” said 


Peggy disappointedly. “ Peggy thinks nuffin’ at 
all of pretty. Peggy’s pretty, she remar<ed ina 
moment, as if in disparagement of so cu.nmon a 


thing. 
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“Yes, darling, thank God!” the mother whis- 
pered, caressing the soft waves o: hair which lay 
upon her breast. 

Peggy pondered a moment. 

“ Peggy don’t think nuftiu’ at all of pretty,” she 
reasserted presently. “ Peggy would like to get a 
objic’ nose, muvver,” she said plaintively. 

“No, Peggy, mother wouldn’t like you to change 
your own dear little button,” Esther said consol- 
ingly. 

There was a little silence. Then Peggy said— 

“Noses doesn’t grow with wishin’, Lin says. 
Peggy was thinkin’ Lin’s gooder to look at with 
the two little bits b’oke off. What’s she done 
with the little bits, muvver ?” 

“ There never were any little bits, darling, Not 
like your poor dolly that you broke, you know. 
That’s all the nose that ever grew on Belinda’s face.” 

“All the nose that ever grew,” repeated the 

child slowly. ‘“ Didn’t 

Lin get finished, muv- 

ver?” she asked pre- 
\ sently 

“Yes, I think she 
gotfinished, Peggy, but 
she’s finished a little 
bit differently, per- 
haps, from you. But, 
Peggy, don’t say any- 
thing more to Belinda 
about her nose, be- 
cause you might hurt 
her feelings, dear.” 

“* Feelin’s ! What’s 
feelin’s, | muvver ? ” 
Peggy asked. “Where 
is Lin’s feelin’s ?” 

Esther pondered. 

“1 don’t know how 

to explain 


ae to you, 
en, Pegey,” 
* she said 
presently. 


“But Be- 
linda feels 
sorry 
about her 
nose—that 
it’s differ- 
ent from 


dean | other peo- 
ple’s, you 
“* A little bit—b’oke off.’”—p. 730. know — 


and that 
is why she doesn’t like thinking about it.” 
“ Peggy likes it ’cos it’s diff’ent,” said Peggy, after 
thinking over her mother’s explanation. “ Peggy 
thinks Lin is beau’ful, muvver.” 
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“On a seat at a little distance sat the woman, carefully keeping them both in view.”’—p. 735. 


“Yes, dear, so does mother. She’s a good girl.” 

The little child nestled closer. Some vague 
pity which had stirred her baby heart was laid to 
rest with her mother’s words. And na moment 
she had forgotten Belinda, and was at play. 

A month went by, and at the end of it Belinda 
became the proud possessor of a Savings Bank 
hook. By this means, Mrs. Cardyne hoped to put 
it out of her power to hand over her wages on the 
impulse of the moment whenever her mother 
demanded them. Nothing had been seen of the 
latter, and Belinda was working herself well into 
the good opinion and regard of everybody. 

One afternoon she was pushing Peggy’s carriage 
along the big thoroughfare which lay nearest to 
Black Street, with Nurse walking by her side, 
when they noticed a small crowd moving towards 
them on the pavement. At first they could not 
see what the crowd was surrounding ; but as it 
approached, they saw that two policemen had a 


woman in charge. The loafers following filled the 
pavement, and Nurse hastily pushed the carriage 
into a doorway, standing herself in front to shield 
Peggy. 

Scoffs and jeers and rude, rough laughter on 
the part of the crowd, accompanied the woman’s 
shrieks and struggles and drunken curses. She 
had evidently been fighting, and presented a 
terrible spectacle. Her rough grey hair was 
dishevelled, and hanging down her back ; she had 
lost her bonnet, blood was oozing from a wound 
on her cheek, and her clothes evidenced that she 
had fallen, probably more than once, in the un- 
cleansed gutter of some by-street. It was hard to 
believe she was a woman. 

Nurse, in trying to shield Peggy from the sight, 
made a movement which attracted the drunkard’s 
roving eyes, just as she neared the little party. 
From Nurse her defiant gaze travelled to Belinda’s 
inquisitive face, just visible over Nurse’s shoulder, 
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as she gazed in fascinated horror at the sight— 
too late seeing and recognising the central figure. 
In an instant the woman made a dart forward, 
almost escaping the wary hands which held her, 
pushing by her sudden movement the crowd on 
to Nurse’s portly person. 

“There ’s my gel!” she screamed, pointing her 
dirty finger at Belinda. “See her! Would yer 
let the p’lice run your own mother in?” she whined. 
“Nobbut I catch ye; I’ll pay yer out for this, 
you—— !” with a sudden change of voice to rage 
and fury, followed by oaths and objurgations 
which made even Nurse pale. 

But she was hurried on, the crowd—just glane- 
ing aside at Belinda—following, and giving little 
credence to the drunken statements. 

Belinda, trembling and ashamed, pushed the 
carriage home in cowed silence ; and Nurse said 
no word to her before Peggy ; but the first chance 
she had, she spoke. 

“Don’t you take on so, my girl,” she said kindly 
—for Belinda’s cheeks were wet, and her eyes bore 
traces of hastily brushed-away tears—“ you’re a 
good girl, and it ain’t your fault. Only we must 
take measures that she don’t find you. What 
brought her down here, do you suppose ¢” 

“She were after me. She allusis. "Tain’t no 
good tryin’ to hide from her. She allus finds me 
—my nose ain’t one to be hid,” said Belinda 
tragically, all the brightness and hope gone out 
of her face. “I guess she’d been to the office a- 
threatenin’ Miss Wilson, an’ makin’ a row. An’ 
shell get locked up now; an’ when she’s out, 
she’ll come here an’ make a row.” 

“She ’ll not be allowed to make no row here,” 
Nurse said emphatically. ‘ Don’t you make no 
such mistake.” 

“She will. Ill have to run away agen. [ 
couldn’t go for to bring such disgrace on a ’spect- 
able place,” Belinda answered, looking with misty 
eyes round the pretty nursery. 

“It’s no disgrace,” said Nurse, consolingly. 
“What do it matter to Master, a drunken woman 
more or less? He’ve come to this street to live a- 
purpose to show what they ought to be like. You 
dry your eyes, Belinda, an’ put all thoughts o’ 
runnin’ away out of your head.” 

She gave the girl’s shoulder a kind pat, and 
Belinda felt a little comforted. 

“The girl must be protected,” Nurse said to 
Mrs. Cardyne a little later. ‘“'The woman was as 
low as any in our Buildings, an’ that’s saying 
much, mum. It passes me to understand why 
such women should be allowed to go free, and 
bring shame on all their belongings. Not but 
what [ told Belinda as it were no shame to her,” 
she added. “Now, mum, I put it to you. Why 
does the law allow such a woman to infest 
a respectable, good-meaning girl, just because 
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she’s her mother? She’s never acted to her 
as a mother should. The Bible says the law’s 
for the punishment of evil-doers, and not for them 
as does well. Now, is it?” 

“T think it must be from you, Nurse, that 
Peggy learns all her questions,” Esther answered 
evasively—“ and yours are as hard to answer as 
hers. The law likes to interfere as little as pos- 
sible between parents and children. In the long 
run it is better that there should be as little as 
possible of such interference. But it presses very 
hard in individual cases. Yes; we must shield 
Belinda. I think there will be no difficulty. You 
see, we are going into the country soon, and before 
we get back the woman will be tired of hunting.” 

In the next local paper it was reported that a 
woman named Jane Symes had got seven days 
for a drunken fight outside a public-house. So 
she was safely out of the way, and would probably 
not wish to return to the neighbourhood of her 
discomfiture. 

But neither Nurse nor Mrs. Cardyne was quite 
equal to measuring, or fathoming, the cunning of a 
drunkard in search of prey by which more drink 
could be procured. 


CHAPTER IIL. 

Mrs. Symes had done her seven days, and had 
returned some time to the foul and filthy room, in 
a street off Holborn, which she called home. 
Life was promising to be rather exciting to her, 
for she had at last got scent of Belinda, and was 
pursuing it with her usual assiduity. Belinda 
was to her a bank, to be drawn upon regularly. 
She had escaped her for nearly three months, and 
all her usual plans for recovering her had so far 
failed. 

But in her visit to Southwark she had made an 
acquaintance with a woman, of like mind and 
pursuits to herself, who promised to be of use to 
her in her search. She was preparing now to pay 
her a visit in a court in the Borough, where she 
occupied a room, and had for ostensible occupa- 
tion the care of two unhappy little children. 

Mrs. Symes’ own work of paper-bag making 
had been slack of late, and she was thirsting 
for the luxurious handling of some of Belinda’s 
wages. 

“Tt was a shame! it was, that Belinder 
shouldn’t support her poor mother—a widow, as 
suffered terrible with the rheumatics and pains in 
all her bones—dreadful ! ” 

And her friend agreed with her. 

The meeting with Belinda had been quite un- 
expected, and it had passed so quickly, and Mrs. 
Symes’ own condition had been so chaotic at the 
time, that she had not been able to see as much 
as she wished. Unfortunately, however, poor 
Belinda’s appearance was too noticeable to be 
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overlooked, and as soon as her mother described 
her, the woman exclaimed— 

“]’ve see’d her! Now, where ’ave I see’d her ? 
Oh! my poor ’ead! I’ve see’d a gel, just as you 
speak on—with a funny little nose as makes you 
larf to look at her.” 

“It was 1’ your parts, thereabouts, as I see her,” 
the mother said. ‘ Don’t worrit your poor head,” 
she entreated ; “I knows what that feel is-——I’m 
offens took with it. Mebbe you’ll recollect some 
time.” 

And it was partly in the hope that this recollec- 
tion might have come, to assist her in her search, 
that Mrs. Symes now took her way down to the 
Borough. 

The conversation of two such women could not 
be recorded with any accuracy ; and it will suttice to 
say that Mrs. Symes Lade farewell to her friend, 
after a lengthy adjournment to a public-house, 
with the information that Belinda had been seen 
walking about with “a stuck-up woman, as 
thought a lot of herself,’ pushing a little child in 
a carriage. 

She was advised to stand about a bit at the 
corner of the street where the trams and "buses 
stopped, and she would probably catch sight of 
the prey she was looking for. And there, for 
several hours, Mrs. Symes added one to the large 
army of loafers and betting scouts, who infest life 
at that turning of the ways : solacing herself with 
frequent visits to the numerous public-houses in 
the neighbourhood. But she had to go home that 
night with her assiduity unrewarded. No Belinda 
had been seen. 

An empty pocket, an insatiable thirst, and 
a taste for idleness, are powerful stimulants to 
that kind of energy which consists in sponging 
assiduously on other people ; and Mrs. Symes, had 
never found any obstacle before strong enough 
to interrupt her keen scent in the pursuit of 
Belinda. 

Nurse, going out one morning on an errand for 
her mistress, was startled to recognise the dis- 
hevelled drunkard of some weeks back in the 
blowsy-looking woman standing on the curbstone 
at the corner, apparently waiting for a tram. 
After the recognition, which was instantaneous, 
Nurse let her eyes glance onwards in a casual 
way, as though she had not noticed the woman’s 
puzzled observation of herself. She felt thank- 
ful that she was alone. Belinda was busy with a 
cleaning business which would occupy the morn- 
ing ; Peggy had gone with her mother for a drive 
in a hansom cab. 

As she walked up the Borough, Nurse felt, 
rather than saw, that she was being followed, and 
the happy thought came into her head to outwit 
Mrs. Symes. At the corner of Southwark Street, 
therefore, she stopped, taking care to keep herself 








well in sight of her pursuer, and got on to the 
top of a Vauxhall tram. As she expected, Mrs, 
Symes presently arrived, breathless and jubilaut, 
and took her place inside. 

Nurse’s mind soon made itself up. Her errand 
had been a small commission, easily executed in 
any draper’s. So, after she had had a good long 
drive, on which she spent twopence, and which, 
she calculated, would deprive Mrs. Symes of at 
least some portion of her daily solace, she de- 
scended, and walked on till she reached a large 
drapev’s shop. As she sat down at the counter, near 
the door by which she had entered, she had the 
satisfaction of seeing Mrs. Symes saunter up out- 
side, and establish herself by the window. 

Nurse paid for her purchase, and went on into 
other departments, finally reaching a door opening 
on toa side street. Glancing round to see that 
she was not followed, she passed out and down 
the street into the thoroughfare, where a line 
of ’buses passed, by which she would be able 
to return home. Seated in obscurity at the far 
end of one of these, she presently saw Mrs. 


Symes hurrying along, having evidently given up. 


the scent, with an air of puzzled wrath which 
Nurse found very gratifying. 

Mrs. Cardyne decided to keep Belinda in ignor- 
ance of this incident, and for some time nothing 
further happened. Belinda’s second instalment 
of wages appeared in her bank-book, and she her- 
self improved visibly in her new and sympathetic 
surroundings. ‘That the balance in her bank-book 
Was increasing was, however, not entirely due to 
Belinda herself, but to her mistress’ firm denial 
of one of her ambitions—an ambition which 
later on was destined to lead Belinda back into 
her mother’s clutches. 

One day Peggy said: “ Muvver! Lin says she 
ain’t easy in her mind: She says, ‘ Ask muvver, 
Peggy darlin’, what a car—carlish is.’” 

Peggy’s tones, as she imitated Belinda’s earnest 
seeking after knowledge, made her mother smile. 

“Carlish, Peggy?” Mrs. Cardyne said, puzzled. 
“T don’t know. I never heard of such a thing. 
Are you sure you’ve got it right?” 

“Yes,” said Peggy sturdily, nodding her head— 
“Teast, that’s what Lin said.” 

‘Do you know what Belinda wanted it for?” 
asked Esther. 

‘**Pegey don’t know,” said the child with em- 
phasis, “ but Peggy can guess, muvver.” 

And her queer little smile flickered on Peggy’s 
lips, as her amused eyes, brimming with fun, 
were raised to her mother’s. 

“Can you, Peggy?” said Esther, stooping to 
hide the pang which the curious, far-away look 
on her little girl’s face often caused her. That 
look seemed to remove Peggy into another world, 
as though she were being vouchsafed glimpses of 
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things hidden from other eyes. Her innate sym- 
pathy, and the mysterious intuitions she called 
“ouessing,” seemed sometimes little short of 
miraculous. 

“Yes, muvver,” and Peggy’s head was pressed 
against her mother’s breast as she went on. It’s 
somethin’ bout Lin’s nose. She ain’t ‘easy,’ she 
says.” 

“ Belinda is a silly girl,” said Esther, in a de- 
cided manner. “She thinks too much of her 
nose. What do noses matter !”—with the scorn 
of one who has no such cause of trouble. 

“Peggy don’t think they matters at all,” 
responded Peggy solemnly, nodding her head. 
“Pegey tell Lin muvver don’t know nuffin’ at all 
about car--carlish. Silly gel!” said the soft, baby 
voice, in quaint endorsement of Esther’s words. 
“Nursie are queer, muvver!” presently went on 
Peggy, reminiscently and regretfully. “She won’t 
never let us go awalkin’ down the street where 
the shops is, and the dollies in the window, and 
the peoples.” 

“Won’t she, Peggy ? Nurse knows mother likes 
you to go by the quiet streets. But [’ll take you 
to see the dollies in the windows some day.” 

Accordingly, she and the little child were one 
afternoon in excited discussion over the varying 
merits of sundry dolls, displayed in a nice low 
window, before which Peggy was prancing delight- 
edly, when Esther suddeuly became conscious of 
the observation of a woman, apparently a pave- 
ment loafer, whom at first she took for a thief. 

Peggy had singled out a doll, whose nose, by some 
accident, in a measure resembled Belinda’s, and 
was addressing to it an enraptured apostrophe. 

“Muvver ! muvver! Peggy do love that dolly! 
Ain’t it got a nice nose—like Lin’s, muvver ?” 

“Would you like it, Peggy?” asked Esther, 
bending to shield the little one from the woman, 
who had edged up near. 

They went into the shop; and during the pur- 
chase of the doll, Esther saw that the woman was 
peering through the toys arranged in the window. 
An unreasonable fear made her breath come 
quickly, until the sudden thought darted into 
her mind, that she answered the description Nurse 
had given of Belinda’s mother. Like Nurse, she 
determined to circumvent her. 

Emerging from the shop, with Peggy in rapt 
possession of her treasure, bestowing upon it 
ardent and dewy kisses, Esther strolled slowly 
along the pavement, conscious that after a moment 
or so the woman turned and watched her. Still, 
people often watched Peggy, and had even, before 
now, followed her to gaze on the child’s beauty, 
framed, as it always was, in a quaint and unusual 
dress. Presently she took Peggy in her arms and 
crossed the wide street, turning along a road lead- 
ing westwards 
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In a short time the woman was walking along, 
parallel with her, on the opposite side of the road. 

Fortunately, Peggy’s little feet never seemed to 
tire, and the doll’s shop had been their first destin- 
ation, so that Esther felt she could supply the 
woman with a good chase. Presently, she and 
Peggy mounted an omnibus, and soon she had the 
satisfaction of knowing—as Nurse in similar case 
before her—that her pursuer was safely seated 
inside. She dismounted at the nearest point to 
the St. James’s Park, and for about half an hour 
Peggy trotted happily about near the water, dis- 
coursing to birds and flowers, whilst on a seat at 
a little distance sat the woman, carefully keeping 
them both in view. 

When Esther thought it was time to move on, 
she hailed a passing hansom, and gave the order to 
drive to an address still further westward. 

“We will go and have tea wifh Auntie,” she 
said to Peggy, having taken care that the woman, 
who had followed them, should only hear the latter 
part of her direction. 

“ Now, I wonder what she will do?” thought 
Esther. What she did, Esther had the satisfaction 
of seeing about two hours later, on her way home- 
wards, when driving along Kensington High Street, 
her hansom was detained for a minute in a block 
of traffic. 

Slowly wending her way along the pavement 
was the easily recognised figure, clad in the dull 
red shawl which so conveniently hid beneath it 
much that it was not desirable to reveal. The 
woman’s face was now very red, and its expression 
was baffled and savage. She had evidently lost 
the scent, and was angry accordingly. 

Esther watched her in a kind of fascination, 
between the horses and vehicles that divided them, 
putting herself before Peggy, so that in case the 
woman’s notice were attracted she should not see 
the child. But her thoughts were now evidently 
bent on other things. The attractive coloured 
windows of a large drinking-saloon were straight 
before her ; the woman’s steps quickened, her eyes 
grew eager. In a moment the door had swung 
open, and she had disappeared within. 

3ut Esther’s reflections as she drove home were 
uneasy.. The woman had evidently recognised her 
or Peggy as having to do with Belinda. It could 
not be very long, if she were determined to do so, 
before she would discover the address where 
Belinda, so far, had found a safe shelter. Poor 
Belinda ! Esther pitied her from the bottom of 
her heart. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A MORNING or two later, Mr. Cardyne was writ- 
ing in his stady, when the door was opened, and 
Peggy entered. Her father looked at her over his 
hooks: his thoughts fled, his eyes smiled in 
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anticipation, and his pen was dropped. To her 
father, Peggy was an ever-new, ever-refreshing 
study. 

Peggy trotted in towards him, with an unusual 
air of importance expressed on her baby face, and 
in the gesture with which one dimpled hand held 
up her white dress, whilst the other carried with 
extreme care a dirty little bit of paper. Over 
this Peggy’s head was diligently bent, as though 
deeply engaged in its study. 

And so indeed she was, though, as yet, its 
hieroglyphics were a sealed book to her. But she 
was an obstinate student of human nature, and 
had many times watched the concentrated ex- 
pression which a paper or a book called up in her 
father’s face and attitude. Unconsciously now— 
with the alluring imitativeness which was one of 
her most dangerous charms—she was reproducing 
his intent and,aloof aspect when under such an 
influence. 

As she came forward, her father laughed aloud, 
jumped up, and caught her up in his arms. 

“What have you got there, Peggy?” he asked, 
keenly amused: at the mimicry. 

Peggy's attitude did not alter, nor did her 
dignity suffer. Her demure eyes were still bent, 
in interested study, on the crumpled bit of paper 
she held. 

As her father watched her delightedly—<drink- 
ing in the beauty of the soft bright hair, of the 
sweet pensive face, of the delicious upward curve 
of the veiling eyelashes, he saw the rosy lips 
quiver, and Peggy’s own little delicate smile 
uncurve along them. With the revelation of her 
pearls of teeth, Peggy’s eyelids slowly lifted, and 
her eyes were raised to his. 

He had already many times likened these 
translucent «orbs to many beautiful things—the 
sea, a lake, a flower, the sky itself. Now they 
seemed to him grey and shining mirrors, in which, 
though, alas! but darkly, he thought he could 
read the thoughts of his little child’s innocent 
heart. 

“What has mine Peggy got?” he asked again, 
becoming infantile in the joy of holding the soft 
little body close in his embrace. 

Peggy smiled at him, advancing the bit of 
paper, held daintily between her finger and 
thumb, close to the end of his nose. 

“Am I to smell it, Peggy? I don’t think it 
smells very nice,” he said, unwilling to seem to 
repulse Peggy’s overtures. 

Peggy considered. 

“Yede it,” she besought him, stretching up her 
arms and pressing it on his eyes. 

“All right, Peggy woman. But I can’t read it if 
you shut my eyes with it. Hold it a bit further off.” 

Peggy complied, and danced the paper up and 
down before her father’s eyes, till the right focus 
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was attained. It was a crumpled and grubby 
scrap, and looked as if it had lain for some time 
with many other articles, in the recesses of a 
pocket. 

Mr. Cardyne spelt out what was written on it 
in instalments, and finished with a laugh which 
nearly upset Peggy's seriousness. This was what 
he read : 

“ Nose machine, applied to the nose for an hour 
daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped.” 

“Wherever did you find this, Peggy?” he 
asked. 

“ Lin,” murmured Peggy, scowling at her father’s 
laughing eyes, with all the force of her baby 
brows. ‘ Lin said, ‘ Ask faver what car-tlish means” 
Faver laugh ; Peggy go an’ tell Lin.” And Peggy, 
in wrath, struggled to get down from her father’s 
knee. 

“No, Peggy! stay. Poor Belinda!” Mr. Cardyne 
said, clasping the struggling little limbs, and 
becoming serious. “Father was laughing at you, 
Peggy, you solemn little woman. Stay a bit, till 
I think,” he went on, knitting his brows and re- 
turning Peggy’s serious gaze. 

Peggy ceased to struggle, and watched the 
process of thinking with all her might. 

Suddenly, she too laughed—a delicious rippling 
laugh—and put her hand up tentatively to her 
father’s forehead ; her dimpled finger tracing the 
deep perpendicular line his knitted brows produced. 

“Ts your thinks in here, faver?” she asked. 

“ Somewhere there, Peggy,” he answered, kissing 
the soft arm which lay across his face. 

Peggy gave a little shriek of delight, as the 
moustache tickled her tender skin, and in 
another moment her arms were round his neck, 
and she was murmuring confused confidences 
into his ear. 

What it was all about he coulg@ not understand, 
nor did it in the least matter. His arms were 
round her, her soft little body lay along his 
breast ; poor Belinda’s nose was fur the moment 
forgotten by both. 

But later on, Peggy having retired to the 
nursery, Mrs. Cardyne found her husband laugh- 
ing over a dirty little bit of paper, picked up from 
the floor. 

“Vou had better warn Belinda not to waste her 
money, my dear,” he suggested. ‘“Can’t you make 
her understand that she is distinguished by being 
different? Most of her and your sex—which, by 
the way, includes Peggy—delights to charm by its 
unexpectedness.” 

“T shall take care she doesn’t waste her money,” 
Mrs. Cardyne replied, “ by making her put it in 
the Bank. Otherwise it will all go to that harpy 
mother of hers.” 
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abode now was but a question of time. 
mother was determined, and would succeed. 
“Shall I go?” said poor Belinda, “ without 
waiting till she finds me? Hadn't I better go 
right away at once ?” 
But this could not be allowed. 


The full discovery of her whereabouts came, 
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Wb “Some day that harpy mother will be too much 
of for you, I fear,” he answered. 
fe “Not for Nurse,” Esther replied. “Nurse 
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“*T wants my gel—an’ I'll ‘ave her too.” 
id, 
Te ‘ ‘ . 
ve “T shall not ask,” said Esther loftily, disregard- 
ad ing his smiling eyes. ‘“ Nurse is old enough to be 

the keeper of her own conscience, surely, consider- 
i ing that she kept mine when I was Peggy’s age.” 
h. “Doesn’t follow,” Mr. Cardyne answered. “TI 
nn distrust you, Esther. You have some scheme in 

your head,” he added, laughing. 
- But, alas! for all their schemes, not many days 
a later Belinda ran in from church white and 
ip trembling. She had met her mother, face to face, 
ue in the thoroughfare, where, with others of her 
ts kind, she was awaiting the closing of the churches 

and the reopening of the public-houses. And 
” though Belinda had turned and fled, the moment 
in after her recognition, reaching home by a round- want?” 
ny about way after she had long outdistanced her 

mother, yet she knew that full discovery of her 
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fortunately, after Esther had moved her household 
into the country, where Mr. Cardyne was to join 
them in a day or two. 

He was called down one morning, to find a 
woman, of a type, alas! only too well known to 
him, in full possession of his hall, and, as he saw 
at once, sufficiently drunk to be very tiresome. 

“You got my gel ’ere,” she said rudely, as he 
asked her business. And her statement warned 
him what was before him. 

“What do you mean?” he said sternly. 
“ No—I will not ask you to sit down,” as she 
looked round with the evident intention of esta- 
blishing herself. “Iam very busy. What do you 


“T wants my gel—an’ I’ll ’ave her too. Oh! 
you needn’t be in such a hurry to open the door 
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so polite to me. I can go when I want to. 
Where’s my gel?” 

“She’s not here. There is no girl here. The only 
other person in the house besides myself is the 
cook, who opened the door to you. Good-morn- 
ing,” he said, urging her gradually to the open door. 

“T ain’t a-goin’,” she exclaimed, trying to push 
her way into the hail. “ Here I stay till you gives 
me up my gel. Berlinder!” she shouted, at the 
top of a hoarse, rough, drunken voice; “come 
ome with your pore motier, you bad, wicked girl, 
a-hidin’ an’ deceivin’, and leavin’ me to starve for 
all you care !” 

As she declined to go, and shouted till a small 
crowd had collected on the pavement outside, Mr. 
Cardyne was forced to send one of them for a 
policeman ; and Mrs. Symes was in the end borne 
away to the police station, vociferating that she 
only wanted her “ gel,” and she meant to have her. 

But Nurse, when she heard of this scene, and 
thought what the future meant for Belinda, made 
up her mind that if nobody else would deliver her 
from such a fate, she would deliver her herself. 

For the little maid had established herself in 
Nurse’s affections. Willing, obliging, truthful, 
untiring, unseifish—how such qualities in Belinda 
agreed with the doctrine of heredity, Nurse, whose 
way of putting the doctrine was forcible if un- 
scientific, could not understand. 





The summer passed on. The household had 
been established now, some two months or more, in 
a cottage on the edge of a common in Surrey, 
where, amid the sweetness of the summer flowers, 
and the odour of the pines, Peggy’s little brother 
first opened his blue eyes to the light of day. 
There were no fears here of pursuing harpies, and 
Belinda and Peggy played about on the heath 
outside the garden gate the livelong day. And 
later, when Esther’s sofa had been moved under 
the big elm-tree on the lawn, Peggy, standing at 
her mother’s side, would watch and wonder at the 
living mystery on Nurse’s knee, which she was 
never tired of studying. 

And then the unexpected happened, and to the 
little maid came a great delight. 

Suddenly, one day, Esther noticed a new light 
in Belinda’s eye, a sudden crimson on her sun- 
burnt cheek, as a step went somewhat lingeringly 
by, beyond the ;zarden hedge. She saw the start, 
the sudden stop to listen, and the absent, stam- 
mering words, in which Belinda sought to satisfy 
some demand of Peggy’s. 

Who was it? Could it be her mother? Esther 
wondered. But Belinda’s face did not look like 
fear. Who could it be? 

The sounds receded, and Esther, raising herself 
on her elbow, watched, till she saw the figure from 
whom they had proceeded, mounting the hill 
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beyond the garden. She saw it pause and look 
back ; and she was conscious that Belinda was 
standing in an arrested attitude, her upturned 
nose sniffing the sweet air, her eyes fixed on some 
point in the same direction as her own curious 
gaze. The figure was that of a young man. 
Esther recognised him as one of the labourers in 
the neighbouring nursery garden, from which large 
posies had often lately found their way on to her 
tables. She had supposed them to be a tribute to 
her own distinction, as the mother of her son. 
Now, with a little smile, Esther understood. A 
new idyll of love was being enacted. 

The summer greenery, the music of the pines, 
the brilliant painting of the roses, and the sweet 
smells around, were a fitting environment to this 
new idyll. And Belinda was its heroine. To the 
little workhouse girl, with her snub nose and her 
plain face, her ready sympathy, her willing 
patience, her tender heart, had come the greatest 
happiness God gives His creatures. Hers should 
be a happy love-story, Esther determined then, so 
far as mortals could arrange it. 

Some few mornings afterwards, Belinda re- 
turned from an errand down the hill to the 
village post-office, whither Peggy had begged to 
accompany her, laden with a posy of beautiful 
roses. They were cut with long stems and lavish 
accompaniment of shining foliage. There was a 
certain air of humble triumph in Belinda’s manner 
—significant of much, in Esther's reading of it—as 
she crossed the lawn and tendered her offering, 
and then sprang off to fetch a certain blue bowl 
worthy of the roses. 

“Ain’t you got ’nuff other flowers, muvver?” 
Peggy asked presently, with a certain air of dis- 
approval manifest in her beautiful eyes. 

Esther lifted her face in momentary surprise, 
and looked at Peggy. 

“T’ve never got tod many flowers, Peggy. Don’t 
you like them—a lot of them, too?” she asked. 

Peggy’s disapproving eyes disengaged themselves 
from her mother’s gaze, and sought the distant 
spaces of the garden, travelling slowly over the 
familiar things, until their far-away intentness 
fixed itself at last on the blue haze of the 
opposite hills. 

What was she thinking? what did she see? 
Esther wondered, the flowers falling from her 
hands as she watched the subtle changes on the 
vivid little face. Peggy’s slow smile flickered 
into her eyes, and her lips uncurved, as she 
brought back her gaze to the flowers on her 
mother’s knee. 

“Them was giv’d to Lin,” she said, with purpose. 

“Yes?” queried Esther, uncomprehending. 

“Bob giv'd um,” announced Peggy, as though 
she were making a statement which would carry 
conviction with it. i 
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“Bob?” exclaimed Esther, startled at Peggy’s 
unexpected knowledge. Did nothing escape the 
notice of those gleaming eyes. ‘“ Bob who, Pegg 
dear 7” 

“Bob,” reiterated Peggy. “An’ they ’s her’n 
—for herself. Peggy heard him. Lin giv’d him a 
kiss for em, muvver,” she said earnestly, holding 
up her hands to her mother’s, as if beseeching. 

As Belinda approached across the grass, bending 
her eyes on the brimming bowl, from which, in 
spite of her careful steps, the water was trickling 
over her dress, Esther looked at her with misty 
eyes. 

And when she reached her side and put down 
the bowl on the little table, Esther took hold of 
the rough red hand held out for the roses. Clasp- 
ing it close in her soft ones, Esther said softly :— 

“These are yours, Belinda. Here—take them 
away—the bowl too—up to your own room. And 
tell Bob that I should like to see him some day, if 
he will come. [hope he is a good fellow, Belinda ?” 
she asked earnestly. 

“Oh, mum!” stammered Belinda, her face like 
a peony, dropping the roses which Esther was 
pressing into her hands all over the grass—‘ I 
couldn’t—I ain't good enough—that best bowl and 
all. Yes,’m”—with a sudden smile transfiguring 
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her whole face—“ he’s good. He says he don’t 
mind the work’us, nor my mother, nor nuthin’ at 
all—not even my nose,’m. An’ we’ve ’greed to 
wait till I’m twenty or so. An’ by that time he’ll 
have got his cottage an’ some fixin’s, an’ | shall 
have saved.” 

She paused, a line of anxiety passing into her 
face. 

“ How did you guess, mum ?” she asked shame- 
facedly. 

“ Peggy,” said Peggy’s mother, smiling. 

Peggy was gazing intently at her young nurse. 
Belinda’s confusion appeared to interest her 
greatly. 

** Peggy tell’d muvver,” she here interposed, “as 
them roses were your very own—as you'd giv’d 
Bob a kiss for um, Lin, an’——” 

The rest was unspoken. With an exclamation, 
Belinda seized the bowl, and her rapid departure 
from the scene was marked by a line across the 
grass, of shining water-drops, glittering in the 
morning sun. 

Peggy laughed cheerfully. 

“ Ain’t Lin funny, muvver?” she asked con- 
fidentially. ‘“ Peggy finks Lin are very fond of 
Sob. An’ Peggy is, too.” 

(To be continued.) 
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BY THE REV. B. 


“Now came still evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad.”—MILToN. 
eat 

<i HE two 
MWA /iz2 realms of 
Light and 
Dark hold 
sway Over 
all created things ; 
and one half of our 
globe is always 
under the bright- 
ness or the gloom 
of one or the 
other. Both con- 
ditions are needed 
for the life and 
well - being not 
only of man, but 
of all the other 
countless crea- 
tures that live and 
breathe, or exist ; 
and the gradual changes from day to night, as 
from night to dawn, are among God’s best gifts 
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for the welfare and happiness of all who share in 
them. 

Many poets and other wise men have told us of 
the beauty and the blessing of light in the full 
splendour of day, the silent majesty of night, and 
the radiance of rosy-fingered morn; but yet, a 
word or two may be said for the softer charm of 
TWILIGHT—2.e. of the two lights—when the dying 
rays of sunlight melt away in the gloom, or gloam- 
tng, and mingle with the coming brightness of 
moon and stars. It is an hour well known to us 
all; and the very word TwIticHt brings with it— 
in exact proportion as each one has learned to use 
his power of feeling and imagination—a host of 
associations filled with a gracious beauty of their 
own. ‘To those who can really see, and think, and 
feel, the peace, the quiet calm, the very silence, 
the dying splendour of the western sky, the 
purple shadow on the hills, the fading outline of 
hedgerow, tower, and tree into misty gloom, 
the last faint sounds of the sweet bird’s song, or 
the dewy fragrance of the closing flowers, appeal 
again and again with unbroken freshness and 
power. 
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But it may not be so well known, though true 
beyond all doubt, that for most of the enjoyment, 
and all the beauty of varied and changing colour 
—of light and shadow, the grace and glory of 
sunrise, day, and setting sun—we are indebted to 
the one simple fact of our globe being wrapped in 
an atmosphere—z.e. air round a sphere, which 
travels with her in her daily revolution, and in 
her yearly journey round the orb of light. This 
atmosphere surrounds the earth, equally and on 
all sides, to a depth of at least fifty miles, 
gradually becoming thinner as it is more remote 
from the globe, and less and less fit to sustain 
life. On all sides of us, and yet unseen, its weight 


is enormous, pressing on every square inch of the 
body to the amount of fifteen pounds—z.e. equal 
to more than fifty tons on the whole body, and 
says Humboldt, 
warming 


yet unfelt. Softer than down, 
it leaves undisturbed the tiniest flower ; 
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Of the higher regions of our atmosphene, beyond 
a certain limit, not much is accurately known, 
though those who have gone up in balloons have 
had some wondrous things to tell—visions of 
colour, light, and shade far surpassing those nearer 
the earth. But of the air of heaven, and the 
difference between it, the universal space, and the 
terrestrial atmosphere itself, still less is known, 
All we do know is that out of the utterly remote 
depths of infinite space—remote, it may be, by 
millions of unmeasured distances—comes to our 
happy eyes the silver radiance of countless shining 
hosts, of a magnitude and splendour too great for 
words. 

Of all these glittering hosts, none is fairer than 
that which we call the Star of Evening ; none of 
brighter radiance than that of Morning. If you 
would see this latter queen of the night in her 
fullest beauty, get up some summer morning 
before sunrise, and wander aw ay across some 
dewy meadow out into the open space, where 
all the arch of heaven is clear. If by the sea- 
shore or by a lake, all the better fortune for 





“The dying splendour of the western sky,” 


and cooling the earth by turns, and bending, 
refracting, the sun’s rays even when he is some 


eighteen degrees below the horizon; and thus 
by refraction giving us the tender hues of 


twilight, evening, and dawn. Hence all the 
silver, rosy, and golden tints which beautify the 
approach and retreat of the God of Day. 





you. You may possibly see some such fairy vision 
as Hawthorne, born poet, pictures for us in his 
“‘ American Note-book.” And we choose him, rather 
than many others, because he is among the least 
known as a poet. “At about two o'clock,” he 
says, “up rose the morning star, a tiny red ball, 
comparable to the moon at its rising ; and as it 
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“* Across the silent sea.”’ 


rose higher, getting wondrously bright, and throw- 
ing a long shaft of radiance across the silent sea, 
it was Venus, the brightest star I ever looked on ; 
and mingled its radiance with the aurora borealis, 
up to the very zenith, until, about three a.m., came 
the first streak of dawn far along the edge of the 
eastern horizon.” 

Come along now, for a moment, out into the 
open plain, and wander along by the broad fields 
of wheat at the foot of a long range of Wiltshire 
hills. The sun has just gone down behind a pile 
of golden and purple clouds along the western 
sky. Above and below the bank of clouds stretches 
along band of rosy amber light, gradually fading 
away into fainter yellow, and then a pale delicate 
green, almost like a pathway of distant sea. In 
the midst of this shining sea, and more brightly 
above it, one by one peep out the first faint stars 
of evening ; and away on the horizon slowly rises 
the full orb of the harvest moon. Not a breath 
of air stirs the golden ears of corn; not a sound 
but of some solitary bird breaks the silence. 
Peace reigns far and wide. Fainter and fainter 
grow the amber and rosy rays, paler and paler 
grows the pathway of silvery green, until the 
fuller radiance of the tawny moon shines far and 
wide over hill and valley, and the reign of summer 
night has begun. 

What the art of the scribe or the painter may 
fail to describe is, after all, within reach of all 
who will but use their eyes, and put the good 
gifts of mind, thought, and imagination, which 
God has given to all, to their highest and best 
use. He who is wise enough to do this will soon 
learn to behold in things seen an untold beauty of 
the unseen. He will discern in the blue sky and 
the white clouds, the misty uwilight and the rosy 
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dawn, a host of hidden charms, of glowing and 
happy associations, beyond all price. He may 
conjure up this picture where and when he will ; 
it will be with him when dark days come, and the 
sunshine of life grows dim. It will tell him of 
One to whom the darkness and the light are both 
alike, whose ways are of peace, when all else fails. 
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GOD'S WINNOWING. 


BY THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


‘“Thou compassest my path.”—PSALM cxxxix. 3. 





4 


F you will turn to 
the marginal re- 
ference of this 
verse in your 
Bibles, you will 
find that the 
word in the He- 
brew original for 
“ compassest ” is 
“winnowest.” 
This is a pictorial 
word, and calls 
up before the mind an image which helps to 
illustrate the meaning of the verse in a most 
interesting manner. The mere compassing of our 
path by God is an elementary, commonplace 
truth which requires no argument or proof. It 
needs only to be stated to be at once fully under- 
stood and accepted. It is a truism which loses 
very much the power of truth through our 
familiarity with it. But when we substitute the 
winnowing of our path by God’s dealings with us, 
we have not in that case a commonplace fact, but 
a most suggestive and instructive metaphor. The 
worn-out defaced coin of speech is minted anew, 
and comes forth glowing with the beautiful image 
and superscription of the thought which the 
Psalmist meant to convey to our minds. 

Harvest operations in the East are much simpler 
than they are in ourcountry. They are all carried 
on in the open air, for the weather at that time of 
the year is uniformly fine. When the corn is 
reaped it is not piled into stooks, or gathered into 
barns, as with us, but threshed on the spot, on 
some piece of rising ground, beaten hard and 
smooth, and exposed to the wind. I saw one of 
these threshing-floors, on the top of the Mount 
of Olives; and such was the threshing-floor of 
Araunah the Jebusite on the summit of Mount 
Moriah, which became afterwards the site of the 
Temple of Solomon. The sheaves are heaped on 
this spot, arranged in a circle, and over them are 
driven rude, heavy sledges of wood, having their 
under-surface stuck full of sharp pieces of hard 
basalt. Oxen are yoked to these sledges, and a 
man stands on them to increase their pressure, 
while anvther man drives the oxen round and 
round upon the sheaves until they are mashed to 
pieces, the straw being broken and crushed, and 
the grains of corn separated from it. 

When the grain is all threshed out in this 
manner, the heaps of mixed corn and broken 
straw are tossed up before the breeze with a 














shovel ; and then the grain, being heaviest, falls 
straight down, and the broken straw and chaff, 
being lighter, is carried by the wind, and forms a 
heap a little farther on. The corn that is threshed 
and winnowed in this primitive fashion cannot be 
expected to be so pure as it is when it has under- 
gone our elaborate processes. But the people of 
the Holy Land are accustomed to this state of 
things; and each family sifts the corn from the 
refuse in a sieve, when they have occasion to use 
it for grinding in the hand-mill and making the 
household bread. 

This explanation will make perfectly clear the 
allusion of the Psalmist: “Thou compassest, or 
winnowest, my path.” It refers to the oxen going 
round and round on the sheaves laid on the 
threshing-floor, in order to separate the corn from 
the straw and chaff. In like manner, the Psalmist, 
by a bold figure, represents God going round and 
round our path by His dealings with us in Provi- 
dence and grace, in order to purify our nature, 
and to separate the good from the evil, the things 
that are precious and enduring, like the grain, 
from the things that are withered and dead, like 
the straw, or light and worthless like the chaff. 
God humbles Himself to do for us the work which 
the oxen do for the corn. We are valuable to 
Him as the corn is to the husbandman. How 
patiently do the oxen plod on hour after hour, 
going their constant round, treading down the 
corn until their task is accomplished. And so 
how patiently and unweariedly does God compass 
your path with His providences and _ gracious 
dealings, till He has fulfilled in you the good 
pleasure of His goodness, and prepared you for 
being presented faultless before the presence of 
His glory with exceeding joy. 

Life to everyone is a common round of continual 
beginnings and endings. Each day is a little 
circle returning where it began. Each year is 
a wider circle linking on its last day to its 
first. We live within the same limited, circum- 
scribed horizon. We have to perform, day after 
day, the same actions, to repeat the same duties, 
to go round and round in the same routine of 
daily tasks. Our range is as narrow as that of 
the ox that treadeth out the corn among the 
heap of sheaves. And all this is apt to become 
monotonous and wearisome. Some are so con- 
sumed by ennui that life has lost all relish for 
them; and some have grown so tired of pacing 
the irksome daily round that they have put an end 
to it by violent means, But surely it gives a new 
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zest to life if we realise that all this constant 
doing of the same things, this constant going 
round and round the same little circle of daily 
duties, is not a treadmill penance, a profitless 
labour like weaving ropes of sand, but is designed 
to bring out and educate to the utmost perfection 
of which we are capable all that is best and 
most enduring in us. And surely it heightens 
the interest immeasurably to be assured that God 
has not merely ordained this long ago as part of 
His great providential plan for the world, but that 
He is daily and hourly superintending the process 
of our discipline and education by His personal 
presence, compassing our path, going round with 
us in the circle cf life’s toils and duties, and 
causing all our experiences, by His blessing, to 
work together for our good. 

There are some, indeed, who think that this 
idea of God compassing their path is oppressive. 
They shrink from it. It contracts their being and 
depresses their energies. They have not room or 
freedom to do as they like. You have seen a ripe 
apple that has been kept in the store-room over 
the winter until all its juices have evaporated, 
and its skin has become dried and wrinkled, and 
it has shrunk in size toa fourth of what it was. 
Take that withered, wizened apple, and place it 
under the bell-glass of an air-pump; and as you 
withdraw the air that presses on it from the out- 
side, the air within itself causes it to expand, 
smooths out its wrinkles, and makes it once more 
the plump, fresh apple that it was when you newly 
plucked it from the tree. A similar effect, they 
suppose, would be produced upon their being 
were the oppressive compassing of their path by 
God removed. They would be free to live, they 
think, a larger life. They would no longer be 
crushed by a sense of constant subjection to a 
Higher Power, and would be left unhampered to 
follow the impulses of their own thought, and 
to grow at their own sweet will. They would 
move more easily under their own indulgent 
eye than they could under the strict eye of 
Divine, unbending righteousness, and they would 
become higher beings in their own estimation. 
But this is a vain expectation. This imaginary 
freer and larger life would be like that which 
Satan promised to our first parents when they ate 
the forbidden fruit. A heavier burden would press 
upon them than the compassing of their path by 
God. Their life would be made still narrower 
and poorer without Him. The apple swells me- 
chanically only, with its own internal gas, and 
not with the fresh juices of life. It is empty and 
without substance. And so is the life from which 
the conscious pressure of God upon it is removed. 
To be without God in the world is to be without 
hope. There may be the appearance of living, 
but the soul is dead. 
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We cannot wonder that the thought of God 
compassing their path should produce such an 
effect upon those who desire not the knowledge of 
His ways, to whom He is a stranger, or who 
think of Him only with terror as a tyrant and an 
oppressor. But it is far otherwise with those 
who know God in Christ Jesus as their reconciled 
Father, their watchful, tender, and unfailing 
Friend, whose gentleness makes them great, and 
all whose purposes and dealings with them are 
full of loving-kindness and tender mercy. They 
are guided by God’s eye and stimulated to do 
their best in His service. And so far from being 
restricted and repressed, their natures expand and 
improve under His benign discipline. It is not 
an enemy that compasses our path, quick to find 
fault and severe to punish. It is true that our 
Lord on one occasion spoke as it an evil power 
were the cause of our winnowing. He said to 
Peter, in whom He discovered the fault of pride 
and stubbornness, from which he needed to be 
freed by a severe and humbling process: “Satan 
hath desired to have thee that he may sift thee as 
wheat, but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith 
fail not.” And we are expressly told that Job, 
God’s servant, was delivered over to Satan that 
he might tempt him and test the steadfastness 
of his righteousness, and the disinterestedness of 
his faithfulness to God. But Satan’s power was 
limited. He could only work under God, who 
controlled all his afflictive dealings with His 
servant, and permitted them only to go a certain 
length, so that they might purify and elevate, 
but not destroy. And so God makes use of the 
evils of the world, of evil men and evil things, to 
test and prove His own people. He allows trials 
and temptations to come, by means of which they 
may be sifted and purified. 

You sometimes think that He presses too 
heavily upon you in the sorrows and misfortunes 
of your life, that they almost crush you to death. 
But He has assured you that He will not suffer 
you to be tried above what you are able. He 
knows the frailty of your frame. He has be- 
stowed upon you in the gift of His own Son a 
guarantee that He will withhold all unnecessary 
trial, and regulate the trial that He sends for 
your good. He will correct thee, as He hath 
promised, in measure. He Who weighs the mount- 
ains in scales and the hills in a balance, in order 
that the good of His creation may be promoted 
by their exact weight, will weigh all your trials 
and troubles, and adapt them gracivusly and 
tenderly to your necessities. I was very much 
struck one summer with the effects of the un- 
usually long continuance of dry weather. The 
streams everywhere shrunk to the lowest ; but I 
noticed that there was on the surface of the 
deepest povls an exceptional quantity of green 
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scum. Most people wuuld call this a filthy thing ; 
but in reality it consists of the most beautitul 
threads of plants under the microscope. And its 
purpose is to purify the water and make it fitter 
for the use of the creatures that live in it. In 
spring this green scum lies in long, silken 
plumes at the bottom of the clear, full, rejoicing 
streams. But in summer, when the streams 
shrink under the hot sun, the scum floats on the 
surface. Thus it protects the water from too 
rapid evaporation, prevents as far as it can the 
shrunken stream from shrinking still lower, so that 
the creatures in it may be preserved. Now is not 
this a striking proof of God’s tender mercies over 
what many people would call the meanest of His 
works? And shall He deal less tenderly with the 
beings He has made in His own image, and 
redeemed by the blood of His own Son? ‘When 
thou passest through the waters I will be with 
thee.” He will not go round on your sheaves 
with His heavy dispensations oftener than is 
required to separate the chaff from the wheat ; 
and you may be certain that not one grain of 
good in you will be destroyed, not one element of 
lasting benefit will be injured—only the chaff 
will be blown away and the straw removed. 

In our country the winnowing process after the 
harvest used to be done indoors in the barn, by 
means of a primitive machine called “ fanners.” 
Except in old-fashioned farms, this machine is 
seldom seen nowadays. It has given place to 
an instrument driven by steain or water power, 
which carries out all the processes of threshing 
and winnowing at once with the utmost expe- 
ditiousness. I remember, when a boy in my 
father’s barn, often turning round by the handle 
of the fanners the big wooden fan inside—which 
by its motion created an artificial wind, blowing 
away from the confused mixed stuff from the 
threshing-floor, poured into its funnel, the chaff 
and broken bits of straw, and passing through 
the clean, sorted grain in a heap by itself. This 
instrument is very ancient in its form and use. 
It is a legacy from the Romans, and was called by 
them tribulum. It is from the Latin name of 
this instrument that our English word tribula- 
tion comes. ‘The early Christians compared a trial 
or trouble to a passing through the tribulum or 
fanners, in order that by it their nature might be 
winnowed, that they might be sifted as wheat, 
and all their chaff blown away; and therefore 
they called it a tribulation when it had that 
effect. They said that “we must through many 
tribulations enter into the Kingdom of God”; 
and they were taught to regard this as not an 
evil but a good; that sanctified affliction to 
the believer was gain and not loss. It was a 
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tribulation that separated the precious from the 
vile, that purified the nature of the believer, 
but preserved himself unhurt for the heavenly 
garner. 

It often happened that one turn of the fanners 
was not enough to completely winnow the corn, 
A good deal of chaff and crushed straw was still 
left in it. In that case it had to be put through 
again in order to make it perfectly clean, and fit 
for the market, or for the mill to make bread, 
And so God, the good Husbandman of souls, often 
acts. He puts His grain more than once through 
tribulation in order to winnow it effectually. 
Many are the afflictions of the righteous; for 
He takes His fan in His Land, and He will 
thoroughly purge His floor. But never forget 
that it is a wise and loving Father who is com- 
passing your path with tribulation. His storm 
of trouble is not against yourselves but against 
your sins, not against the wheat in you but the 
chaff. The law of His Kingdom is that nothing 
shall enter it that defileth. Repeated winnowings 
are therefore indications, not of God's displeasure, 
but of His solicitude in preparing you, by such sift- 
ing discipline, for a more abundant entrance into 
His heavenly Kingdom. Oh, how much chaff, 
how much vanity and selfishness and worldliness, 
and other base, worthless elements, are in the 
best of us! You need that God should compass 
your path continually ; that He should winnow 
you effectually, so that the fruits of righteousness 
in you should first be pure and then peaceable. 
You say of things that are seemingly against you, 
that distress, or disappoint, or impoverish you, that 
they are your cross; but no trial can be your 
cross unless you are crucified with Christ by it— 
crucified to the world and the world to you, and 
you know the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings, and 
sorrow because of sin, with that godly sorrow that 
worketh repentance unto life. You speak indis- 
criminately of any annoyance, or trouble, or evil 
as a tribulation ; but it is obvious that no trouble 
can be called a tribulation unless it has the effect 
of winnowing your nature and purifying you 
from all your chaff—purging you from all dead 
works to serve the living and true God in newness 
of life. 


“Thou Searcher of all hearts, look down and see, 
Not if the chatf doth most abound in me, 
But if there be a tithe of grain for Thee— 
A tithe for Thee, in all the unfruitful place! 
All the day long before the winds of grace 
My chaff upriseth in Thy patient face. 
My lying down, my path, my ways how poor, 
My wasted moments’ husks bestrew my floor; 
And still Thou searchest by the garner door. 
Cuntent to stoop, if so upon the ground, 
One grain of truth, one ear of love be found, 
So doth Thy patience, dearest Lord, abound!” 
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THE MUSIC OF A VIOLIN. 
BY NELLIE K. BLISSETT. 























**so you are the little musician?’”—p. 746. 


“*T hear the sound of death upon the harp.” 

Oss1aN: Dar-thula. 
ZT was a small upper room in a London house. 
| There were dingy blinds across the windows, 
== and two or three indifferent pictures on the 
walls, and the furniture was neither new nor 
bright. In one corner was a small iron bedstead, 
and a round table filled up the centre of the space 

between the wash-hand stand and the window. 
At the table a boy was sitting, bending down 


and luminous, with a peculiar distant expression, 


over a sheet of music paper ; his face was hidden 
in the position in which he leaned against the 
hard wooden edge, but the light fell on his fair 
hair and rested there. At his left hand lay a 
violin and bow: at his right was a pile of music. 

A sparrow flew past the window, and the boy 
sighed and moved wearily, turning his face to- 
wards the light. It was a flat, ordinary-looking 
face enough, but for the eyes, which were large 
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as though fixed on some unseen object. The 
child could not have been more than eight at 
most—possibly he was even younger. He rose 
slowly and pushed his chair back from the table. 

As he stood thus, the door opened abruptly and 
aman came in. He took up the sheet of music- 
paper, and skimmed over it with the practised 
eye of one who could detect a mistake at a 
glance. 

“Tt is all right,” he said, looking up from the 
paper. ‘I should not have doubled that sixth if 
I had been you—it sounds awkward. But we 
will talk of that presently. Geltmann is in the 
drawing-room ; he wishes to see you. Bring your 
violin.” 

Geltmann turned sharply as the boy entered 
the room, and held out his hand, smiling. His 
smile was very pleasant, and when he spoke it 
was with a strong German accent. His English 
was quite different from the Professor’s ; it was 
more marked, and much harsher. The Professor 
spoke smoothly and quietly, with only a little hitch 
now and then. 

“So you are the little musician?” said Gelt- 
mann. “Well, I hope we shall be great friends-— 
eh, Professor? You must come and see my boys 
—when youhave time. We mustn’t interfere with 
the music, must we ?” 

“No, mein Herr,” said Paul, feeling a strong 
disposition to answer in his native tongue. But 
the Professor always insisted on his speaking 
either English or French, and he never disobeyed 
him. It had never occurred to him that such a 
thing were possible. 

The Concert-Director glanced at the boy curi- 
ously ; the grave, quiet manner iather puzzled 
him. 

“You had better get in tune,” interposed the 
Professor, striking the a. “Mr. Geltmann wishes 
to hear you play.” 

“Tf he is quite inclined.” 

The Professor made a little quick movement of 
impatience. 

“Oh, he is always inclined—Sharper, Paul— 
can’t you hear? That is right.” 

The Concert-Director moved away rather un- 
casily ; it is doubtful if he understood the Pro- 
fessor. Few people could pride themselves on 
that achievement. 

Paul Fiirstner was the Professor's protégé—his 
pet pupil. The child’s talent had attracted his 
attention, and he had persuaded the German 
peasant-woman—a widow, with six other children, 
—to part with her boy that he might become a 
great violinist. I do not know the Professor's 
recipe for making great violinists, or I might 
benefit personally by it; but it was a remarkably 
rapid process. He had succeeded in making the 
child of eight a master of his instrument, and he 


had kept his word. The great violinist was there 
—now he was to be made public property. 

Geltmann sat and listened with an interested 
face while Paul played, the Professor accompany- 
ing him. They played several things—I forget 
the names now, though Geltmann did tell me at 
the time. 

The Concert-Director did not say much. When 
they finished, Paul was dismissed, and the Pro- 
fessor began to talk of other things. Presently 
Geltmann rose to go. 

“Well,” said the Professor, returning suddenly 
to the object of his friend’s visit, “what about 
Paul? Will you bring him out ?” 

Geltmann paused and hesitated, then replied, 
“T have two prodigy-pianists to bring out this 
season.” 

“These children!” shrugged the Professor ir- 
ritably. 

“Paul is a child too,” said the Concert-Director; 
“vou forget, Professor. But had he not better 
wait ?” 

“ He is fit to come out—-a great deal more fit 
than half the fools that do. Why should he 
wait ?” 

The Concert-Director avoided a direct answer. 
“T will see about it,” he remarked, evasively. 
“There is time yet, you know. By the way, Pro- 
fessor—is the boy strong ?” 

“Well, if he isn’t? What has that to do with 
his coming out ?” 

“He is only a little chap,” said the Concert- 
Director, “and you knowit is hard work, studying 
for concerts, Professor. And then the excitement 
and worry of the thing itself-——” 

“Oh, I will see about that,” interposed the 
Professor crossly. ‘ You needn’t take it up unless 
you like. There are plenty of agents who will be 
only too delighted to introduce him.” 

The Concert-Director sighed. ‘ All right, Pro- 
fessor—I wil! bring the boy out. Only, if he 
breaks down, don’t blame me.” 

“He shall not break down,” snapped the Pro- 
fessor. 

“ Poor little chap !” said Geltmann, as he went 
away. 

* * x * * * 

That evening I went round to see Marciera. 
Sveczalski was with him, and they were discussing 
the Professor and his pupil. Marciera, it ap- 
peared, had heard Paul Fiirstner. 

“His playing is very wonderful,” he said, 
thoughtfully. “For a child of his age it is 
marvellous. But somehow this prodigy business 
strikes me as being unnatural.” - 

“T should not have thought the Professor 
would go in for the prodigy business, as you call 
it,” I said. 

“No. He generally sneers at it. But then 
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there is nothing he does not sneer at when he is 
in a bad temper. It is not safe to trust the 
Professor’s impressions of the Universe. They are 
generally taken from the darkest point of view 
possible.” 

“T wasn’t a prodigy, and no more were you,” 
said Sveczalski, “so perhaps we shouldn’t talk.” 

“Tf I had played like that boy at his age, I 
should have been worn out by now,” replied 
Marciera. ‘“ You can see that every nerve in the 
child’s body is quivering with excitement—I don’t 
like it. What do you think, Bazarac ?” 

“T don’t know what to think. It seems strange 
to me from a purely technical point of view, that 
a child can play like that. But if you two 
geniuses don’t understand it, how should I ?” 

“Tt isn’t a question of genius,” said Sigmund. 
“For that matter, I suppose the Professor is a 
genius, too.” 

“That is exactly what he isn’t,” said Marciera, 
very quickly. “He has everything else—tech- 
nigue—elegance, very much of it—and expression, 
ofasort. But he has not got genius. And this 
child—well, it is over-early to judge, but | should 
say he has genius, and it has been developed 
much.too soon. It isn’t natural. And the Pro- 
fessor—he calls me a charlatan because I can 
play harmonies better than he can; but it seems 
to me that this is a much worse form of charla- 
tanism—for it is injuring an innocent object. At 
least, he cannot say that my harmonics injure 
anyone.” 

“How do you know that there is any injury in 
the matter?” asked Sveczalski, curiously. 

“T do know,” said the Spaniard briefly. 

a * * * * * 

So Paul Fiirstner came out. A great fuss was 
made over him, and a great many flaring bills 
paraded the streets. I did not go to his concert, 
but the rest of London did—and applauded. He 
was such a success that he gave another recital 
soon after the first. Presently there 
another. 

When that third recital was announced, Marciera 
looked very black. We happened to be passing 
Geltmann’s Concert-Agency, and he dragged me 
in and asked for the Director. 

“When is that wretched child’s next recital ?” 
he asked. 

“On the 10th,” said Geltmann. 

“Exactly a week after the last. 
what you are doing ?” 

“Really, Marciera——” began poor Geltmann. 

“You are killing that child,” and Marciera 
glared at him. 

“My dear Marciera,” said Geltmann, in despair, 
“what do you mean? The Professor——” 

“The Professor is a fool ! ” 
“T only wish he were,” sighed Geltmann. “I 
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don’t want the recital to take place. But the 
public run after the boy so , 

“Exactly,” said Marciera grimly. “To succeed 
in these days, one must be either seven or seventy. 





Quite so. Good-morning, Geltmann,” and he 
marched off. 
* * * * * * 


The third recital came off in due course. There 
was an enthusiastic audience, and several encores 
were exacted from the poor little concert-giver. 
Large bouquets were handed to him, and he was 
called back again and again to bow his acknow- 
ledgments. But it came to an end at last, and the 
Professor carried his pupil home. 

He noticed, as the boy followed him into the 
house, that he looked pale and moved wearily. 

“You are tired, Paul,” he said suddenly. “Go 
to bed, and I will send you up some tea. What 
is the matter? Does your head ache ?” 

“ A little, Professor.” 

“T thought so. Go to bed.” 

Paul went. When the Professor took him up 
his tea, he was fast asleep. 

“T shall not wake him,” said the Professor, as he 
went noiselessly out of the room. 

The child never woke up that night ; he slept 
on, a restless, troubled sleep, haunted by the wild 
visions that vex an overtaxed brain. Bouquets 
and double-bars seemed to float before him, and 
the sound of his own violin was always in his ears. 
He could not escape from it. 

“He is only tired out,” said the Professor to 
himself. 

Truth to tell, there was a very ugly foreboding 
in the Professor’s mind. He was not by nature 
cruel, and the child’s pale face worried him. His 
own sleep was broken that night. But the next 
morning, after the Professor's first visit to Paul’s 
room, he came out looking very strange. 

For the child was delirious. He was talking 
wildly of staccato passages, and harmonics, and 
double-stopping. The Professor was frightened 
for the first time in his life, and sent for a doctor. 
The doctor came, looked very grave, and said very 
little. When he left, the Professor, in despair, 
telegraphed for Geltmann. 

The Concert-Director threw over all his business 
when he got the telegram, and started for the 
Professor’s house as fast as he could go. When he 
got there he was shocked at the violinist’s anxiety. 

“He is very ill, Geltmann,” said the Professor. 
His face looked haggard, and he spoke like a man 
crushed down by a great fear. 

“What does the doctor say ?” 

“T don’t know. Nothing much. Geltmann, he 
is dying—I know he is ”—and the Professor laid 
his hand on the other’s arm helplessly. 

“Don't despair,” said Geltmann kindly. 
may get well.” 


“ He 
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“He is dying,” said the Professor again, in a 


choked voice ; then he led the way to Paul’s room. 

It was a pathetic scene enough in the little room, 
with its dingy windows. The violin-case lay on 
the table, and beside it, in a glass of water, stood a 
magnificent bouquet, filling the air around with 
its perfume. And the sick child, lying in the 
small bed in the corner, was talking deliriously in 
broken, disconnected sentences—always of his 
profession. Now he was practising with the Pro- 
fessor, now he was at a recital, now he was submit- 
ting some composition to the Professor’s criticism. 
Geltmann’s eyes filled with tears as he listened ; it 
seemed to him that all the tragedies he had ever 
seen were not half so sad as this. He thought of 
Marciera’s ominous words, and shuddered ; in his 
own heart he knew the Professor was right. Paul 
was dying. 

The Professor was clearly in no state to be left 
with his own reflections. Geltmann took up his 
abode with him for the time being, and let all the 
rest go. 

Day after day, and night after night, the kind- 
hearted Concert-Director sat and listened patiently 
to the child’s ravings, or the Professor’s dismal 
forebodings. Paul never knew him, nor the 
Professor either. The doctors held out no hope ; 
the child would either die or be insane for the 
rest of his life. 


Geltmann heard the verdict in silence; he did 
not dare to look at the Professor. 

That day, at sunset, as the Concert-Director sat 
alone in Paul’s room, he heard his name spoken 
faintly. Paul was looking at him with an expres- 
sion of recognition in his eyes. 

Geltmann went to the bedside quickly. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

The child did not answer a’ once. 

“Did I play well?” he whispered presently. 

“Yes, my boy,” said Geltmann. 

A bright smile broke over Paul’s face. He lay 
silent for a little while. The room was intensely 
still, and the last rays of sunlight fell through the 
window on to the foot of the bed. 

“Will you write and tell them—at home—that 
I—played well ?” he said suddenly. 

“Yes, my boy,” said the Concert-Director once 
more. 

There was silence again ; then, in the stillness, 
there came a sound from the violin-case on the 
table. 

It appeared to rouse the child: he looked 
up. 

“A string has broken,” he said, in a clear, strong 
voice. 

* * * * * 

And for him, too, a string had broken—the 
silver string of Life. 
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Fr HE very name of Ely calls to mind a stir- 
x ) ring picture of the island stronghold of 
Sf mi = the Fen Country, where Hereward the 
= Wake made his last gallant, ineffectual 
stand against the victorious Norman; of Saxon 
Edgar’s royal munificence ; of fire and slaughter, 
in the dark time of Danish invasion ; and of the 
fair and stately pile, first reared by saintly Queen 
Etheldreda, in the island fastness of the well-nigh 
impregnable fen. But the first glimpse from that 
most prosaic of all approaches, the railway, dispels 
the romantic vision. Trim, well-tilled corn-lands 
stretch illimitably to the far blue horizon; the 
soil itself is of a rich velvety blackness wher- 
ever visible The intersecting dykes (locally, 
“washes ”), ruling dark lines over the map-like 
surface, tall, hideous chimneys of the steam 
pumping-stations, or more picturesque windmills, 
are the only objects to break the distant sky-line. 
Such guise has the watery wilderness assumed 
under the transforming hand of modern industry. 
Even the hoary Norman towers that crown the 
little hill whereon the town—nay, village—clusters, 
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are but the modern representatives of the sacred 
structure which sheltered those sweet-voiced 
monks when 


“ Knut the King rew thereby.” 


But a day is all too short to give to the study of 
such a page of history as Ely has to show, so we 
can but refer the curious to the local historian 
Bentham’s comprehensive work, and hasten on to 
the portals of the Cathedral, that we may at least 
bear away an impression of the present beauty 
and grandeur of Ely. 

The close being narrow and confined, the first 
view of the west front, in its mutilated condition, 
owing to the fall of the north-west transept, is not 
very imposing ; but on entering the “ Galilee,” or 
western 
porch, a 
magnificent 
vista of the 
nave is ob- 
tained 
through the 
beautiful 
western door, 
in itself a 
perfect ex- 
ample of 
Early Decor- 
ated architec- 
ture, its mi- 
nute carvings 
of such dainty 
finish _—_ that 
even the 
stems of the 
many roses 
round the 
deep embra- 
sure are re- 
presented. 

As we pro- 
ceed up the narrow nave, a long perspective of 
Norman pillar and arch extends eastward—its 
uniformity by no means marred by many trifling 
irregularities of design, no two of the twelve bays 
exactly corresponding in detail, but forming one 
harmonious whole. This Norman architecture has 
certainly inherited, through its Saxon progenitor, 
a discernible trace of Roman dignity and stability. 

The lines of the fine marble pavement and 
modern painted ceiling are a fitting complement 
to the beautiful picture. Now we stand in the oct- 
agonal space at the intersection of choir and tran- 
sept—a unique feature of Ely, only comparable 
with the dome of St. Paul’s, though immeasur- 
ably superior in effect. Here the eye wanders 
down the low-browed arches of the nave-aisles, 
then, turning eastward, rests on the pale lancets 
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that gleam forth from the brown v-lvet shadows 
of the presbytery. These eastern windows are 
filled with modern glass, of singularly delicate 
colours and minute design, the points of dainty- 
hued light shining like jewels in the sombre shade. 
Here the chaste besuty of the Early English 
sanctuary is seen in immediate contact with the 
rich and exquisite Decorated work of the three 
western bays of the choir. 

No account of Ely is complete without refer- 
ence to the fall of the Norman tower in 1322— 
the for- 
tunate 
accident 
which 
led to 
the eree- 
tion of 
the cen- 
tral oct- 
agon 
and the 
lantern 
with 
which it 
is sur- 
mounted 
by Prior 
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FRAGMENT OF THE OLD BISHOP'S 
THRONE. 
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reconstruction of the three adjacent bays of 
the choir. 

Two chapels occupy the eastern bays of the choir- 
aisles—to the north, that of Bishop Alcock, founder 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, whose device is con- 
spicuous in the decoration of the chapel—a globe 
surmounted by a cock, in punning allusion to his 
name. Both these chapels are very beautiful 
examples of late Perpendicular work thus com- 
pleting the history of the birth, growth, and culmin- 
ation of Gothicart. The pinnacles and fan-pendant 
roof of Bishop Alcock’s chapel suggest lace rather 
than stonework, so light and delicate is the filigree 
foliage, the pinnacles unhappily crowded together 
in such manner as to lose half their effect, and, alas! 
unlike the sculptured decorations of the octagon, 
bearing sad witness to having been within easy 
reach of the spoiler, who has been even busier in 
the adjacent chapel of Bishop West, in the south 
aisle. 

Two ghastly “skeleton” monuments find a place 
in the north aisle—examples of that grim jest at 
the King of Terrors, so dear to the medival 
mind. 

In this aisle is also preserved a small fragment 
of the old bishop’s throne, the arm in the form of 
a wolf holding the head of King Edmund accord- 
ing to the legend of its preservation, after being 
eut off and cast into a wood by his murderers. 





FROM THE RIVER. 


His faithful subjects, coming by stealth to recover 
his remains, were, so says the legend, miraculously 
guided to the spot where the severed head lay, to 
find a wolf keeping guard over the sacred relic. 
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The elaborate groining of the Decorated portion 
of the chancel, rich with carved roses at the inter- 
sections, and the receding lines of the simpler 
eastward arches soar into the gloom with some- 
thing of the stately grace of an avenue of noble 
trees, whose branches interlace. It is not, how- 
ever, the native beech or oak groves that are 
suggested, that some have fancied to be the 
inspiration of this noblest form of architecture, 
but the exotic palm, perhaps thus transplanted to 
our northern shores as a legacy from Crusading 
days, to flourish and develop more and more in 
succeeding years, until its climax of loveliness 
was attained in the matchless work of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, as exemplified in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, Westminster, and King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge. 

We next visit the Lady-chapel, now used as Holy 
Trinity parish church, where the lovely stonework, 
defaced as it is, and seen by the cold eye of day, 
now usurping the “dim religious light” of the 
storied windows, is indeed admirable. 

An arcading of peculiarly graceful form is its 
most noticeable feature, after the glorious vaulted 
roof, said, on good authority, to cover one of the 
most beautiful buildings in the world. Here is a 
wealth of flowers—roses, leaves, and delicate fern- 
fronds, in endless variety. Observe those seaweed- 
like branches, whose surface has the gloss of white 
satin—such cunning illusion is wrought in the 
flowing curves. A mural tablet, not far from this 
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masterpiece of carving, and bearing a comparatively 
recent date, displays a group of winged skulls ! 
Truly, a horrible and ludicrous contrast. 
Returning by the north transept to the octagon, 
we linger there once more, to inspect the curious 
groups pourtraying so naively the chief incidents 
in the life of the royal foundress. The four 
sharply pointed windows of the octagon (facing 
the half-points of the compass) are filled with 
stained glass, containing figures of unusual interest. 
That to the south-west represents Edward III. 
and his queen (during whose reign this part of the 
church was built), the contemporary Bishop and 
Prior, our present Sovereign and the Prince Con- 
sort ; also the bishop and dean under wkom the 
restoration of the octagon was effected. In the 
north-east window—shown in the sketch—are the 
figures of St. 
Edmund, St. 
Dunstan, and 
King Edgar. 
It is difficult 
—nay, impos- 
sible—to ob- 
tain one com- 
prehensive 
view of this 
wonderful 
structure; 


perhaps the 
best is from 
the nave. On 
gazing up- 
ward, the 
lantern, rich 


with gold and 
colours, seems 
almost to float 
overhead, so 
improbable 
does it appear 
that any stone 
or timber can 
support the 
airy fabric—in itself a marvel of constructive 
genius. Around the lantern is depicted a choir 
of angelic minstrels, playing upor various musical 
instruments, in illustration of the 150th Psalm— 
fitting crown to this sublime temple of praise. 
Beautifully tinted lights and shadows play in 
the receding choir-aisles ; the pure creamy tone of 
the nave pillars is admirable, the “ Barnet stone” 
employed in their construction having been 
wonderfully preserved by repeated coats of white- 
wash during barbarous times, to reappear as if 
completed yesterday. The brilliant glass in the 
windows, though in itself so intense and crude in 
colour as well-nigh to give a blow to the eye that 
first contemplates it, yet plays its part well in the 
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strangely fascinating whole—rich, glowing colour 
on every side, the pure pale shafts soaring upward, 
the lace-like beauty of the chancel—all are an 
abiding dream of loveliness. : 

To return to the cloister wall we pass through 
arich though much mutilated door a few paces 
to the south. An interesting series of Norman 
arches, ar- 
ranged as 
thenaveof 
a church, 
have been 
incorpor- 
ated with 
the close 
buildings. 

These 
are now 
consid- 
ered to 
be the re- 
mains of 
the mon- 
astic in- 
firmary, 
the richly 
decorated 
arch at 
the east- 
ern end 
communi- 
cating 
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with the chapel. The time-worn, irregular build- 
ings form as pretty a picture as heart could desire 
—tall spires of parti-coloured snapdragon crown 
the blackened walls ; venerable trees lift still verd- 
ant heads in the adjacent prebendal gardens : 
notably, a rugged mulberry of patriarchal aspect. 
A little further west, adjoining the rambling 
block of buildings now forming the Deanery, which 
dates from the thirteenth century, is the beautiful 
little chapel, erected in Prior Crauden’s time 
(1321), and known by his name. This chapel is at 
present used by the adjoining Grammar School 








ST. CATHERINE’S CHAPEL. 


for daily service. It shows considerable traces of 
rough usage, more particularly in the mutilated 
canopies of the two smaller windows, which, in 
their prime, have certainly been lovely. Restora- 
tion is now in progress; but a most unfortunate 
mistake has been perpetrated in the glass of the 
east window, containing figures whose huge size 
and heavy colouring would cause them to be 
painfully aggressive in a building of much larger 
proportions than this little architectural gem. 
Returning to the Cathedral by the same 
entrance, we must not omit to observe the 
wonderful doorway into the Deanery garden, 
known as the Prior’s Door. The wealth of rude 
ornament here displayed (as in the south door, 
previously mentioned), is in a style differing so 
widely from any other part of the building as to 
give colour to the idea that the doors may have 
been conveyed from the older Saxon foundation, 
and reconstructed in their present position. Be 
that as it may, the time-worn arch, weather- 
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stained and almost black through the vicissitudes 
of a thousand years, is still, perhaps, the most 
curious and interesting feature the Cathedral can 
show. In the tympanum of the arch is a figure of 
the Saviour, His right hand raised in an atti- 
tude of benediction, the left resting upon an open 
book. Two angels support the nimbus round the 
central figure on either hand. It is observable 
that, in addition to wings, they are both provided 
with three arms, one being of prodigious length, 
The feet of all these figures rest upon flowing 
waves of conventionally represented water, per- 
haps the “ river of water of life, proceeding out of 
the throne of God, and of the lamb” (Rev. xxii. 1), 
Two boldly carved heads, male and female, form 
the brackets of the lintel; the jambs and pillars 
are richly adorned with interlaced scrolls, and a 
curious series of little medallions are enclosed in 
the foliage, containing uncouth figures of men, 
animals, and birds. Many of these are nearly 
obliterated, and any significance they may have had 
is, of course, merely a matter of conjecture ; but it 
seems possible, from the elaborate pains with 
which they have been developed, that they illus- 
trate some rhymed or progressive narrative, well 
known at the time, arranged in such form to catch 
the ear and eye of the unlzarned—an example of 
which survives in the Jewish allegorical song, 
“A kid, a kid, my father bought, 
For two pieces of silver,” 
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or in the more familiar “House that Jack 
built.” 
The remaining south-west transept of the 


Cathedral was left for many years in a deplorable 
state. One of the plates in Bentham’s History 
shows its aspect at the close of the last century— 
the small apsidal chapel in the eastern portion 
roofless and in ruins. The transept (now used as 
a baptistry) and chapel (dedicated to St. Catherine) 
have been restored ; and the latter, in its present 
state, lighted by two small, deep-set windows, con- 
taining glass of great artistic merit, which throws 
rich, glowing colours on the dim Norman arcading 
and fine chevron moulding of the arches, makes a 
very beautiful picture. 

Having now made a circuit of the building, we 
linger under the great tower until the passing of 
athunder-shower of almost tropical impetuosity. 
The large drops pattering down beat thousands of 
tiny blossoms from the huge, over-blown lilacs 
(for it is the merry month of May) that flourish 
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by the Palace wall across the green. The gather- 
ing storm has almost blackened the heavens, 
shedding religious gloom through nave and aisle, 
where deep crimson and blue jewels glow in the 
darkness like half-quenched fires. An ancient, 
white-haired “bedesman,” wearing a picturesque 
gown, courteously beguiles the hour with many 
particulars of the venerable pile, whose every 
stone he knows and Soft music floats 
down from the distant organ; and suddenly the 
voice of a boy, who is practising a solo for the 
evening service, rises loud and clear, with the 
resonant power so characteristic of East-Anglian 
voices. As the piercing notes soar upward, the 
rolling thunder supplies an impromptu accom- 
paniment entirely eclipsing that of the organist— 
an unrehearsed effect of unapproachable grandeur 
—and we pass out of the Cathedral with the 
words of Spohr’s lovely anthem, “As Pants 


le Ves. 


the Hart,” ringing with solemn sweetness in our 


ears. 
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BY THE REV. J. 








shalt deny Me thrice. 


2. HE figure of 

that lonely 
man leaning 
against the 
courtyard 
wall in the grey 
light of the morn- 
ing is a picture stamped 
on the heart of Christen- 
dom, and one that 
never likely to be forgotten. 

Taken suddenly off his guard, Peter has denied 
his Master—a Master he deeply and truly loved. 
He has denied Him when that Master needed him 
most : denied Him almost within hearing: denied 
Him with oaths and curses. 

The apostle had been warned of such a fall, 
but he had indignantly refused to believe it pos- 
sible ; and yet, after all, he did it. The challenge 
of a curious girl, followed by the taunts of 
some worthless menials of the palace, brought it 
to pass. With all the vehement gesticulation of 
an Eastern, together with a torrent of protesta- 
tions, he declared he did not “ know the man.” 

And only when Jesus turned His face from the 
inner hall and looked at His apostle, and the shrill 
clarion of the coeckcrow reminded him of the sign 
foretold —only then did Peter remember himself. 
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‘““And Peter remembered the word of Jesus, which said unto him, Before the cock crow, thou 
And he went out, and wept bitterly..—Sr. MarrHew xxvi. 75. 


Then in a moment it all flashed across him what 
he had done—what it meant; and turning hur- 
riedly from the group, “he went out and wept 
bitterly.” 

Ah! that memory will cling to him as long as 
he lives, and after. Tradition tells us that for the 
rest of his life the apostle rose each morning at 
the hour he had denied his Lord, and with tears 
besought forgiveness. Never to the end of his 
days, says another tradition, did the remembrance 
of that hour come upon him but tears came also. 
The traditions may be true or not, but they point 
the moral of the Gospel story: that he had a 
memory he would never lose. 

As he stands there leaning against the wall, his 
frame convulsed by violent weeping, the light of 
morning breaking in the sky, he is a picture of a 
soul with a memory it would gladly forget, but 
cannot—though it is a picture not without hope. 


ST. PETER AND AN EVER-PRESENT MEMORY. 


I want to speak to you of some memories that 
will not die with us. We wish they would ; but 
we feel we shall never lose them. They come 
across us now and then with a violence that shakes 
They are old, and yet they seem as 
Nothing throws them off. 
No years lessen their pain. Yet I desire to speak 


us to pieces. 
young as yesterday. 
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of such memories, because we may learn from 
St. Peter’s story that they are not without a 
blessing. 

1. I say each one of us has some such memory. 
With most of us there are many things we would 
gladly forget. But perhaps one special experience 
—it may be of sin, of pain, of fear, or of death— 
stands out clear and distinct above all others. We 
would gladly forget it, but we cannot. It will not 
allow itself to be forgotten. If it leaves us for a 
while, it is sure to come back, and we bow beneath 
its terrible pressure, and feel sometimes as if a 
knife had been drawn across our flesh. ° 

It may be a sin—some schoolboy act of falsehood 
or weakness. It may be a sin in early manhood of 
baseness or cowardice. It may be a sin in later 
life of treachery, of cruelty, of pride, of lust. Or 
it may be only the memory of a temptation to ‘sin, 
but a temptation to which we so nearly yielded 
that it seems to us as if we had committed the 
act. The horror of the nearness of our fall is as 
terrible almost as the fall itself would have been. 
Whatever it be, most of us have some such memory. 

And you know I speak truth when [ say— 
“How glad should we be to be free!” We long 
for release. We strive and pray against the 
memory, but in vain. It is ever present. It comes 
back to us when we least expect it. It intrudes 
itself into our holiest seasons. It will even start up 
before us at the table of the Lord. The memory 
of asin! Will it ever go? Iam not sure it ever 
will. I cannot fancy St. Peter ever losing the re- 
membrance of that denial ; no, not even in eternity. 
There are some memories that cannot die, at any 
rate on earth, and I question if it would be good 
for us they should. Does that sound terrible ? 

2. But let me write my thoughts at fuller 
length. St. Peter had himself to blame: his sin 
was his own. Let us be clear of this—we will 
not now make weak and cowardly excuses for 
ourselves—our sins are our own. No one could 
have made the apostle deny his Lord if he had 
chosen not to do so. No one can make us sin 
unless we give consent. It is a point not to be 
lost sight of : we bear these memories of our sins ; 
and rightly, for they are our own. But here is 
another point: we are not left to bear them alone. 
For mark ! the memory of the siz was not the end 
of Peter's fall. He had, it is true, a poignant 
memory for the rest of his life, but with it he 
had a memory of deepest joy. He had a memory 
of Divine compassion and love. If Peter could 
not lose the thought of his denial, yet he could 
not lose the remembrance of that look his Lord 
threw upon him—a look of tenderness, of pity, 
and of love. Out of that denial there sprang a 
new revelation—not of himself, but of Christ. 
There was a revelation of his own baseness ; but 
there was also a revelation of Christ’s forgiveness. 


This was what broke down the apostle. This 
was what melted his heart. There was love and 
pity for him even in spite of that hateful denial, 
He might well have thought all over, and that 
his Lord could never look at him again. Instead 
of that, he found it was the beginning of a deeper 
knowledge of his Master than he had ever had 
before—a revelation of a love that knew no limit, 
It was like a man following a stream down a 
mountain-side till it disappeared over a precipice, 
and he thought it lost. But when he came to the 
edge he found it had broadened out into a 
splendid lake. So Christ’s love had widened out 
into a sea that seemed to have no shore. 

It was this further revelation which saved the 
apostle. He could not understand how such love 
could be ; but he believed it. Christ’s love was 
greater than his sin. ‘To that love he turned, and 
in that forgiveness he trusted. For, as has been 
truly said by a great preacher, “ Judas Iscariot 
was not lost because he betrayed his Lord ; but 
he was lost because he did not believe in the 
forgiveness of sins.” St. Peter did, and it saved 
hin. 

My dear friend, what has this to say to you? 
Thank God—the same as it said to the apostle. 
You have your memory. The recollection of that 
hateful sin dogs your footsteps wherever you go. 
You cannot lose it. No, you cannot. But you 
have (if you will believe it) the memory of some- 
thing greater than your sin: something beyond 
the revelation of your baseness. You have the 
Cross of Christ. You have the Love of God. 
“The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all 
sin.” “God commendeth His love towards us: 
in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us.” Your sin has been great. The Cross 
says : “The love of God is greater.” Your base- 
ness has been vile. The Cross says: ‘“ Divine 
compassion extends beyond it.” Your desertion 
has been so flagrant. The Cross says : “ The for- 
giveness of Christ covers it.” 

And as you take this teaching of the Cross to 
your heart, though it deepens the sin and darkens 
the shadows round it—though your sin seems far 
worse in the light of such love—yet out of your 
anguish a joy springs up you had never known 
before, and the light of the everlasting day begins 
to break over your soul. 

Weariness has endured for the night, but joy 
has come in the morning. 

And as you now look back at the past, though 
the remembrance of your sin brings you weeping 
to your knees, yet you are able to thank your 
Lord that a revelation of such boundless love and 
pity has come to you out of the sin. And if you 
had to choose whether you would lose the memory 
of the sin you hate, but with it the memory of 
the love you adore, you would say—*“ No, no; in 
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spite of the pain of the memory of my sin, I will 
bear that just retribution of my wrong-doing if 
I may but keep the tender memory of the mercy 
of my Redeemer, which has drawn me to Him 
and made me His for ever.” 

Some such thought (it seems to me) must have 
saved St. Peter, as it did St. Paul, from utter de- 
speration. It is some such thought which makes 
the present possible to us. A revelation of love 
and forgiveness, in spite of—and through—our 
cowardice and sin. 

3. And this leads on naturally enough to 
another thought. Out of that memory we have 
become strong. Good has come out of evil; 
strength has sprung from weakness. “ When 
thou art turned again, strengthen thy brethren.” 
This was our Lord’s word to the apostle when the 
denial was foretold. St. Peter was to become 
stronger himself, and become also a source of 
strength to others. And one can see how it came 
to pass. 

His denial taught him much. He learnt his 
own weakness, ignorance, and sinfulness. He 
learnt the pity, the tenderness, the love of Christ. 
He learnt the true source of all courage, strength, 
and manliness. Henceforth St. Peter had a 
memory which was not a shame alone, but a 
strength. He could point to himself as a proof of 
weakness and a sign of over-confidence in the 
flesh. He could point to himself as an example 
of Christ’s forgiveness. He could supply himself 
the picture of a regenerated life and character. 
What was done by him was possible for all men. 
What had followed was also offered to all men. 

And we cannot doubt that in dealing with souls 
there came to the apostle through this terrible 
experience a patience, a wisdom, a sympathy, an 
insight into character, which he had not before. 
It made his own character strong, so that he 
could face a death of torture cheerfully for his 
Lord; and be sure it made him wise to win souls 
in the work he had todo. That memory was his 
good angel for the rest of life. 

Dear friend—troubled by your past—don't be 
cast down. Bring it first to the feet of Christ 
in humble penitence and faith. 

There lay it down. Then take St. Peter's story 
to your heart. His experience can be yours. 
Out of that weakness you will be made strong. 
God will use you—perhaps He has already used 
you—by that experience of sin and shame. If 
you have learnt how weak you are by yourself, 
you can warn others of the frailty of the human 
heart. If you have tasted ot Christ’s forgiveness, 


. you can point others to the same fountain. If 


you are strengthened by His Spirit, you can tell 
others of the power to make us strong. 

What God has done for you He will do for 
others. If He has been patient with vox, will He 
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be less forbearing with the rest? Since He did 
not leave you in “the pit,” will He let others be 
swamped in “the miry clay” who call to Him? 
No; rather you rise to trust in God’s purpose— 
faith in his power—confidence in His love ; and 
sympathy with men and adoration for your Lord 
grow each day within your heart. 

If the memory has not lost its pain yet, it is 
balanced by a sense of sweetness and _ peace, 
together with a strength of faith and growth in 
wisdom, which make you feel that the words are 
true— “out of weakness became strong.” 

I am not at much pains to check a reply which 
might come from the lips of a scoffer, but never of 
a penitent soul : “Then you may do evil that good 
may come.” The one who has ever felt the sting 
of sin will scarcely let the thought abide a 
moment. It is as false as all the taunts of the 
father of lies. 

Through the mercy of God, out of evil good 
does come. TZhat shows His power and His 
forgiveness. But not one who thinks of the 
meaning of sin can be persuaded to believe it 
matters little if we sin— 





“For the smallest sin that e’er was braved 
The King Eternal wore a crown of.thorns.” 

No, good friend: sin is too terrible a matter to 
lightly commit. Water may cleanse your fine 
linen from stain, but it has never the same 
whiteness as before it was soiled. The injured 
picture may be repaired, and show the artist’s 
skill in its renewal, but it is not the same picture 
as before. The vase may be broken and cleverly 
mended, but it is a cracked vase to the end of 
time. And although through the love and power 
of God, a life of sin cleansed and renewed is 
used by Him for great and noble work—calling 
out praise at His grace which can thus put to- 
gether shattered broken lives, able to hold 
heavenly treasure, yet it can never be to all 
eternity the same for us—for anyone—as if we 
had not sinned. The cleansed, forgiven, full- 
grown soul is a proof, in spite of sin, of the 
Redeemer’s love, and power, and grace ;.but the 
virgin soul has a beauty all its own beyond the 
beauty of any other, however restored, and such 
souls alone are privileged to “follow the Lamb 
whithersoever He goeth.” 

4. I was going to speak of other memories beside 
the memory of sin, but | have dwelt too Jong on 
this. 

Yet the same thoughts apply to every other 
memory, be it of sorrow, pain, or death. They are 
persistent, and we long for their departure. Yet 
they have their blessing. Yes, that sorrow nearly 
crushed you; the pain of a long illness has worn 
the life out of you ; the loneliness of home is so 
terrible since the departure of the one you loved. 
And all is so fresh, though the years go by. The 
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memory will not go. “Oh, if it would but leave 
me!” you cry. 

Don’t—don’t cry out for the absence of the 
memory. I will show you a more excellent way. 
Think not of the absence of the memory, but of 
the presence of Christ. The Lord has turned, and 
is looking upon you. He is waiting for you to 
look back at Him. Look! and there shall come 
to you a revelation of something you did not know 
before—of something you could not know before 
this terrible experience—the revelation of the 
Saviour’s love. “ And after the fire, a still small 
voice.” 

Wait and listen. Then you will learn the strength 
and sweetness of the Elder Brother’s presence. In 
that silence He will speak. In that space He will 
come. He will fill you with his peace ; He will 
give you His strength; He will impart to you 
Himself. He comes—as He could not come before 
when your life was full and your heart merry ; 
but now you are alone and sad He draws near. 
Now, if you will wait on Him and listen to His 
quiet voice ; if you will believe He is loving you, 
and if you will live in that faith ; you shall find, 
as everyone who has thus lived already has found, 
that Christ’s love is not a preacher's idea, or a 
poet’s thought, or an artist’s picture, but a reality 
as solid as the earth beneath you, as true as the 
everlasting hills, as sweet as the sunshine, as close 
as the presence of the one you love best. 

Your memory can be faced, for another memory 
has come alongside—a memory stronger even than 
your past, and a memory which makes you strong 
to bear the past ; strong also to labour in the 


future, for you too can succour those that are 
tried as you have been. You can feel for others; 
you can comfort them; you can point them to 
the Friend of the troubled ; and in doing this 
you yourself again are comforted. 

Would you be without your memory? Is not 
this further revelation of the Saviour equal to 
the revelation of earth’s transitoriness and pain ? 

Surely these memories of the past, so persist- 
ent, are not altogether cruel. They are painful ; 
for sin, the cause of sorrow, ever must bring pain, 
But they have their use, their comfort, their joy, 
even though they bring the string of a past sin, or 
remind us of the poorness of earth. 

They stand up and meet us to-day. They 
throng us with sad and mournful faces. They 
threaten and seek to terrify us. Yet we must 
face them; and nowhere better than in the 
House of God, as we call upon His Name. Its 
walls have echoed many a time the true and 
faithful saying, “Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners”—and such are we. Let 
us turn, then, to Him, the Friend of sinners, and 
listen to His voice speaking pardon and peace, 
Many a time have we heard the consoling invita- 
tion—“ Come unto Me, all ye that travail and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” Let us 
take the offer to-day. Let the memories so 
terrible alone lead us to Him who will explain 
their presence, and help us to bear them. Ay! 
and who shall so change their form that at length 
we may be able to take up our parable over them, 
and say: “Sometimes men entertain angels un- 
awares.” 
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MISS SPRATTS NEW TENANT." 


BY A. B. ROMNEY, AUTHOR OF “FOUR OLD MAIDS,” “ AUNT HAWKINS,” “ MRS. SULLIVAN’S 


NEIGHBOUR,’ 


CHAPTER I. 

: ISS KATE SPRATT 
was one of the most 
important residents in 
the neighbourhood of 
Rosedale; indeed, in 
her own opinion, she 
was second to none, 
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She was now in her 
fortieth year, and for forty years she had lived 
in Rosedale Cottage, Ten years ago, her father, 
Captain Spratt, or “ Knowing Old Spratt,” as 
he was popularly called, had died, leaving his 
house, 2 good many acres, and a very comfortable 


” ETC. 
balance at his banker’s, to his daughter Kate. His 
last words, if not touching, were at least sensible. 
“Take care of the pile, Kate,” he whispered. Kate 
promised to do so, and she had kept her word. 
Consequently, she was held in esteem by her neigh- 
bours as being a woman of property, and was treated 
with the respect due to a rich and popular person. 

Some things improve with age, and certainly 
years had improved Miss Spratt. At forty she 
was handsomer than she had been at twenty. In 
youth fhe cast of her features had been too severe 
to be attractive ; now, accustomed to exact obedi- 
ence from her dependents, she had unconsciously 
acquired an air of gentle dignity, softened by the 
smile of ready sympathy anticipating acts of 
kindness. 
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After her father’s death, the neighbours had 
openly expressed their opinion that Miss Spratt 
was too young and attractive to live alone, and 
more than one old lady had good-naturedly offered 
her services as chaperon; but Miss Kate had 
kindly but firmly refused all attempts at curtailing 
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there was but one reason for young Stapleton’s 
trequent visits to Captain Spratt’s cottage ; and 
certainly, if Miss Kate believed what everyone 
told her was a fact, she was not to be blamed. 
However, one year young Stapleton went abroad, 
and stayed away until the grass had time to cover 





““«There may be difficulties in the way.’”—p. 759. 


her liberty. She lived alone for two years to show 
how little she heeded gossip, and then hearing of 
the poverty of an aged cousin—by name Miss 
Polk—she invited her to come for a few weeks to 
Rosedale. Miss Polk had accepted the invitation 
with avidity, arrived with an umbrella and a 
brown-paper parcel, taken up her position in an 
arm-chair by the fireside, and had remained there 
ever since. 

We have hinted that Miss Kate had that which 
is indispensable to feminine happiness, namely, a 
superior—a being whom she could consult, confide 
in, and if need be, blame. His name was Thomas 
Stapleton, and he lived at the convenient distance 
of ore than a mile away from Rosedale ; which 
distance is close enough for neighbours to become 
very friendly, and yet not sufficiently near to 
allow familiarity to breed contempt. 

Twenty years ago the villagers had agreed that 


the avenue of Avonmore, and, when he returned, 
the visits to Rosedale were not resumed. 

What Miss Kate thought of her neighbour’s 
conduct nobody could guess, for even then she 
had sufficient dignity to prevent anyone from 
daring to condole with her. 

After Captain Spratt’s death, Mr. Stapleton, as 
in duty bound, called to inquire for Miss Kate. 
He found her at home, and thought her black gown 
particularly becoming. He begged her to let him 
know if in any way he could be of use to her, and 
very willingly undertook to give his advice about 
various matters. 

By degrees he fell into the habit of calling once 
or twice a month at Rosedale, and soon took almost 
as great an interest in its garden and farm as in his 
own place. Usually, Miss Kate followed his advice 
implicitly, though occasionally she did something 
foolish by way of showing her independence. 
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Again the neighbours nodded their heads, and 
smilingly recalled the prophecies of ten years ago ; 
‘but again their hopes were disappointed. Mr. 
Thomas Stapleton’s brown cob now walked of its 
own accord to its especial corner of Rosedale 
stable, while its master took his accustomed seat 
in the easiest arm-chair in the drawing-room ; but, 
as Miss Polk expressed it, when gossiping with 
another old lady—* Mr. Stapleton and Miss Kate 
have, as it were, a cake apiece, and are therefore 
contented to eat them apart ; if they had but one, 
my dear, they would have loved one another well 
enough tv have gone shares !” 

Mr. Stapleton generally called at Rosedale every 
alternate Saturday afternoon at four o’clock pre- 
cisely, drank two cups of tea, and then, if the day 
were fine, he and Miss Kate walked round the 
grounds and farmyard until six o'clock, when the 
cob was brought to the door. 

One Saturday afternoon, therefore, towards the 
beginning of last summer, Miss Kate stood in her 
drawing-room waiting with some impatience for 
his arrival. It was more than a quarter-past four, 
but she could not yet distinguish the sound of his 
horse’s hoofs coming down the avenue. 

“JT wonder what is keeping Thomas?” she 
observed with some asperity. 

Miss Polk made no reply ; she was always more 
than usually deaf when kept waiting for her tea. 

Miss Kate then opened the door leading to the 
greenhouse; she stood for a moment admiring the 
brilliant display of flowers, and again returning to 
the drawing-room, took a letter from her desk 
which she read with care. She'was placing it in 
its envelope when she heard the beat of a horse’s 
hoof coming rapidly along, and afew minutes later 
Mr. Stapleton came into the room. 

‘T am afraid Iam rather late,” he said, as he 
shook hands. 

“T was beginning to fear that you were not 
coming,” replied Miss Kate, pouring out tea ; “and 
I wanted particularly to see you, to consult you 
about a letter I got this morning.” 

“What a remarkable coincidence !” exclaimed 
Mr. Stapleton. “I was coming here for exactly 
the same purpose.” 

“Indeed !” cried Miss Kate. ‘“ Well, then, tell 
me your news quickly. I’m quite impatient to 
hear it.” 

“No, no!” replied Mr. Stapleton. ‘“ You must 
tell me about your letter first. Mine can wait, for 
it’s about nothing very important, after all.” 

“ Very well then,” said Miss Kate, settling her- 
self comfortably in her chair, and taking a sip of 
tea preparatory to beginning her explanation. 

She took a letter from her pocket and began— 

“You recollect the Ferguses ?” 

“Of course I do,” replied Mr. Stapleton ; “and 
all you have done for them.” 


» 


“Oh! as to that,” said Miss Kate carelessly, 
“one cannot be tov hard on one’s relations, and [ 
trust that I have at least helped the children to 
scramble up somehow.” 

“No doubt you have,” assented Mr. Stapleton, 
somewhat drily. 

“ Now, Thomas, don’t try to be cynical!” cried 
Miss Kate. 

Mr. Stapleton smiled: he knew from experi- 
ence that Miss Kate always called him by his 
Christian name when she wanted his approval of 
some act of what he considered Quixotic gener- 
osity. 

“ This letter is from Lucy,” continued Miss Kate, 
handing him the letter. 

“And who is Lucy?” asked Myr. Stapleton, 
searching in his pockets for his spectacles. 

“Lucy is Frank’s third child, as you know 
quite well,” replied Miss Kate, somewhat im- 
patiently. 

“The third out of fourteen,” observed Mr. 
Stapleton meditatively. ‘“ Well ! I suppose there 
might have been more. How people can bear to 
have so many children and have nothing to put 
into their mouths! Ah, dear!” 

Miss Kate made no reply to this observation, 
but anxiously watched the expression of Mr. 
Stapleton’s face as he read the letter. 

“Tt’s a nice, grateful letter, isn’t it?” she re- 
marked as he returned it to her. 

“H’m! The young lady has a lively sense of 
favours to come, I expect,” said Mr. Stapleton. 

“Well! Thomas, if you insist on being so dis- 
agreeably cynical, I shall not tell you anything 
more about the matter,” replied Miss Kate, drink 
ing off her tea with an air of vexation. 

“That doesn’t matter, for I know already that 
you intend to do what the girl wishes, and allow 
her to go to whatever college she wishes to enter,” 
said Mr. Stapleton. 

“No! you are quite wrong,” cried Miss Kate 
triumphantly. “I have merely asked her here on 
a visit.” 

“And we all know what that means,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Stapleton, glancing significantly to- 
wards Miss Polk. 

“No, indeed, it means nothing of the kind! 
cried Miss Kate—“at least, not until I see the 
sort of girl she is. If I do not like her, I shall 
let her go to college ; for it is only fair to put her 
in the way to support herself, though I do not ap- 
prove of colleges for girls.” 

“Nor IJ,” agreed Mr. Stapleton ; “I like women 
of sense, not learning.” 

“ But,” continued Miss Kate, “if I take a fancy 
to her, then I shall keep here, and, in fact, treat 
her as my adopted daughter; for although at 
present T cannot say that I feel lonely, I suppose 
in the years to come I shall be glad of a 
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companion who has learned to love me for my 
own sake.” 

“You talk to-day, Kate,” interrupted Mr. Staple- 
ton hastily, “as if you had suddenly become an old 
woman.” 

“T am no longer a young one,” replied Miss 
Kate 

“Then I suppose you consider me quite an old 
gentleman !” cried Mr. Stapleton. 

“That is quite another thing. A woman is con- 
sidered to be an old maid at the age when a man 
is still in the prime of life. Why, I often hear 
people talk of you as ‘young Stapleton, ” replied 
Miss Kate. 

Mr. Stapleton tried not to look pleased, but 
without success, for he was old enough to like to 
be called “ young.” 

“Well, then,” he continued, “it is all nonsense 
for you to talk of yourself as an old woman when 
you are five years younger than 1 am—and look 
ten.” 

Miss Kate blushed with pleasure at the com- 
pliment, causing Mr. Stapleton to confess to him- 
self that he had spoken the truth. 

“Now,” said she, “it is your turn to tell me 
your news.” 

“ As it happens, my news is almost the same as 
yours. I had a letter from Dick Linacre, asking 
for my advice.” 

“*Tively sense of favours to come !’” 
Miss Kate, with a smile. 

Mr. Stapleton laughed. “I suppose so. At 
any rate, his father is dead, and he has only me 
to look to for help until he can tind something to 
do. I have written to ask him to come and stay 
with me for a couple of weeks, for I want to see 
what the young fellow is like ; and if he comes 
it will save me from an endless correspondence. 
You know I would do anything to save myself the 
trouble of writing letters.” 

“Yes, Thomas, I do know the way you always 
have excuses ready for doing kind deeds; but you 
need not think I don’t see through,” said Miss 
Kate tenderly. 

“Nonsense!” cried Mr. Stapleton gruffly. “I 
can assure you that I wouldn’t have asked the 
young fellow here if I had known you were 
going to import a fair stranger. The end of the 
matter will be that they will fall in love with one 
another.” 

“And a very good thing it would be if they 
did!” cried Miss Kate with decision. Mr. Staple- 
ton stared. After a pause, during which Miss 
Kate seemed rapidly to consider the suggestions, 
she continued with enthusiasm : 

“Tt would be charming! It would give mea 
new interest in life! I intend to leave this place 
to Luey, and, of course, you will leave yours to 
your nephew. Both, joined together, would really 
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make one of the handsomest estates in the neigh- 
bourhood. It must be so. I shall certainly do all 
in my power to forward the scheme.” 

*T remember,” observed Mr. Stapleton medi- 
tatively, ““my father used often to say that 
Avonmore and Rosedale ought to form one 
property.” 

“And so it will some day!” cried Miss Kate. 
“Bring your nephew over here next Saturday, 
and we shall soon arrange matters.” 

Mr. Stapleton rose mechanically from his seat, 
for he heard the groom leading his horse round 
from the stable-yard. 

“There may be difficulties in the way,” he sug- 
gested. 

“We will overcome them!” cried Miss Kate 
enthusiastically. “When I make up my mind to 
do a thing, 1 never give in to difficulties.” 

* Kate,” said Mr. Stapleton as he walked to the 
hall door, “you are a wonderful woman !” 

Miss Kate did not seem to hear this observa- 
tion ; at least, she made no reply to it, so Mr. 
Stapleton silently mounted his cob. When he 
was halfway down the avenue, he turned round 
in his saddle and, looking back, saw Miss Kate, 
with her hand shading her brow from the rays of 
the setting sun, still looking after him. 


CHAPTER ILI. 

Miss Kate found the next week intolerably long. 
Her plan, down to the minutest details, was soon 
arranged. She could not believe that the young 
people could make any objection to a scheme 
which was evidently so much to their benefit ; or 
if they did, she felt sure a little judicious firmness 
and kind advice were all that would be required 
to overcome any foolish hesitation or resistance 
on their part. She longed for Saturday to come, 
that active proceedings might begin. 

On Wednesday she heard that “a strange 
young gentleman had come to stay at .\von- 
more,” and on Thursday morning, as she was 
driving down to the village, she overtook a 
stranger on the road, whom she concluded could 
be no one else but Mr. Dick Linacre. 

She slackened speed a little that she might 
gratify her curiosity as to his appearance. He 
was a strongly built but rather short young fellow, 
wearing knickerbockers and a well-worn Norfolk 
jacket. He looked up as Miss Kate passed, 
enabling her to see his face quite distinctly. 
She thought him gentlemanlike and_pleasant- 
looking. She whipped up the pony and dreve 
home rapidly, feeling more than ever determined 
to carry out her plan. 

Lucy Fergus arrived late on Friday evening, 
and Miss Kate loved her at first sight. She was 
tall, with very sweet grey eyes, and masses of 
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brown hair somewhat carelessly pinned up in a 
big knot. Miss Kate spent next morning taking 


her round the grounds and farmyard, and point- 
ing out to her various new improvements. She 


was much pleased by the interest Lucy showed, 
and the praises she liberally bestowed on the 
neatness and prosperity of everything within the 
grounds of Rosedale. 

In the afternoon they sat in the drawing-room 
awaiting the arrival of their expected visitors. 

“So, my dear,” began Miss Kate, “ you think 
you will be happy living here with me?” 

Lucy’s face clouded. 

“ Living here!” she exclaimed. 

“Well! Why not?” asked Miss Kate sharply. 

“But,” stammered Lucy, “I thought you in- 
tended to let me earn my own living.” 

“‘T have other views for you. I do not approve 
of girls earning their own living. I intend you to 
live with me as my adopted daughter until in 
course of time you will marry and settle down,” 
said Miss Kate. 

Lucy’s eyes filled with tears, and her lips 
trembled, as she replied— 

“T shall never marry!” 

“And why not, may I ask?” demanded Miss 
Kate. 


“T don’t want to,” said Lucy, now almost 
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weeping. “I had made up my mind to earn my 
own living and be able to help all at home ; and [ 
did so hope you would have helped me. I don’t 
know what I shall do now.” 

Miss Kate’s heart softened at this appeal: she 
was just beginning to explain her plans when she 
caught sight of the two men coming up the 
avenue. 

“ Here they are !” she exclaimed. 

Lucy looked asif she did not see what there was 
to become excited about. “I think,” she said, 
rather discontentedly, “that I shall go up-stairs to 
my room and read. [I hate visitors.” 

“Tndeed, you will do no such thing!” cried 
Miss Kate. “I want you most particularly to 
meet Mr. Stapleton and his nephew.” 

She had not time to say more, for at this moment 
the two gentlemen entered the room. 

“Tam so very glad to see you, Mr. Linacre,” said 
Miss Kate cordially, as Mr. Stapleton introduced 
his nephew to both the ladies. 

Dick Linacre murmured his thanks, and sat 
down beside Miss Kate in the special chair reserved 
for Mr. Stapleton. 

Miss Kate found it rather hard work talking to 
him, for she could not help at the same time 
listening to Mr. Stapleton, who was good-naturedly 
trying to engage Lucy in conversation. 

As she listened, she perceived that Mr. Staple- 
ton mistook Lucy’s coolness for shyness, and her 
attempts at snubbing him for the unmeaning 
rudeness of a schoolgirl. 

At length, either tired by Lucy’s monosyllables 
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or believing that his nephew would be more 
successful in amusing her, he said kindly— 

“T say, Dick, you ought to take Miss Fergus 
out about the grounds and look at the flowers.” 

“With pleasure !” cried Dick ; “if Miss Fergus 
will promise not to laugh at my ignorance of 
botany. I know a rose when I see it, and that’s 
about all.” 

Lucy rose somewhat unwillingly, and the two 
young people left the room. 

“What was the matter?” inquired Mr. Staple- 
ton, as the door closed. 

“Oh! nothing,” explained Miss Kate ; “except 
that Lucy was rather silly, and wanted to go to 
her room to read so as to avoid seeing you.” 

“That looks rather bad for your scheme—eh ? 
said Mr. Stapleton. 

“Oh! She will soon see things in a sensible 
light. I have not yet explained matters,” re- 
plied Miss Kate. 

“Tf you will take my advice, you will let things 
alone. If the two young people are ordered to fall 
in love, they will certainly refuse to do so, while if 
no notice is taken of them they will be head and 
ears in love before a month is over. She is a very 
pretty girl,” said Mr. Stapleton. 

“Now, Thomas,” replied Miss Kate firmly, 
“you know I generally follow your advice, but in 
this matter I know best, and you must do what I 
ask you to do. If you speak to your nephew, I 
shall speak to Lucy, and matters will then be at 
once arranged. I have made up my mind that 
Rosedale and Avonmore shall be in the future one 
property, and nothing shall alter my determina- 
tion.” 

“Well, Kate,” said Mr. Stapleton, “I never 
thought you would turn matchmaker !” 

Miss Kate flushed. “I do not consider this 
matchmaking ; it is only settling the young 
people and doing the best thing possible for them 
both.” 

Mr. Stapleton smiled, crossed his legs, and lean- 
ing back in his chair remained silent. 

Miss Kate rang the bell for tea. She had 
hardly done so when Dick strolled in through the 
greenhouse. 

“Why !” cried Mr. Stapleton. ‘“ Where’s Miss 
Fergus? Have you been quarrelling already ?” 

“Not exactly,” langhed Dick ; “but Miss Fergus 
says that she makes it a rule to study for a couple 
of hours in the afternoon, and so she went to her 
mathematics and left me disconsolate in the gar- 
den. I lounged about—admired the flowers— 
found myself poor company—returned thither— 
voila, tout /” 

“And why did you not offer to assist the fair 
student ?” inquired Mr. Stapleton. 

“T did offer my poor assistance, but apparently 
Miss Fergus very rightly thinks scornfully of my 
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abilities,” returned Dick, seating himself beside 
Miss Kate, whose face displayed unbounded aston- 
ishment and wrath ; but endeavouring to conceal 
her displeasure, she made the tea and did her best 
to make the time pass pleasantly to her guests. 

At length six o'clock striking, Mr. Stapleton 
stood up and took his leave. 

* Will you tell Miss Fergus,” said Dick, “that I 
shall look forward to spending next Saturday 
profitably solving problems with her assistance ?” 





CHAPTER III. 

Lucy did not appear until dinner-time, and then 
her apparent unconsciousness of having behaved 
badly aggravated Miss Kate extremely. During 
dinner Miss Kate treated her with cold reserve, 
but without making any impression on Lucy, who 
seemed absorbed in her own reflections. As soon, 
however, as the ladies were together in the 
drawing-room, Miss Kate could restrain her 
impatience no longer. 

“Well!” she began, “I should feel much 
obliged if you would explain your conduct !” 

Lucy raised her eyes inquiringly. “ My conduct ? 
I don’t know what you mean.” 


Miss Kate flushed angrily, and her hands 
trembled so that her knitting-needles clinked 
together. “I mean your rudeness to my guests 
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this afternoon!” she exclaimed. 

“T did not mean to be rude to them,” replied 
Lucy gently. “And I do not think I was so; but 
I cannot afford to waste my time in idleness when 
[ have so much to learn before next autumn.” 

“But,” said Miss Kate, in a gentler tone of 
voice, “I thought I had explained to you that 
there was no necessity for you to go on studying, 
now that you have come to live with me. You 
can now, my dear, afford to enjoy yourself like 
other girls ; and [ trust you will find this a happy 
home until the day you leave it for one still happier ; 
and,” continued Miss Kate, smiling benevolently, 
“T feel sure that day is not far distant.” 

Lucy went over to her aunt and kissed her. 
“You are very kind to me,” she said ; “ but I have 
quite made up my mind never to marry.” 

“And why not, may I ask?” inquired Miss 
Kate, drily. 

“ Because I think that most girls desire so much 
to be loved and admired that their attention, 
instead of being concentrated on one aim, is 
frittered away in trying to please others, and in 
wondering what others think of them. I have 
made up my mind to devote my life to science, 
and I shall allow nothing to alter my purpose.” 

Miss Kate sat a moment, too much astonished 
to speak. At length she cried, “Then, am I to 
understand that you refuse to live here with me 
as my adopted daughter ?” 


? 
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“Tt is not that I wish to refuse your kindness, 
but that I consider that it is simply impossible to 
live in a place like this; one can only vegetate,” 
returned Lucy. 

“ Vegetate!” exclaimed Miss Kate ; “ vegetate ! 
Bless my heart!” 

Lucy nodded her head emphatically. 

Miss Kate rose, went to her writing-table, 
wrote hastily a note, and gave it to the maid 
with directions to leave it as soon as possible 
at Avonmore. Then she turned to Lucy and 
said— 

“Tf you have made up your mind, I have made 
up mine also. Very well! I shall be perfectly 
open with you. I have just written to Mr. 
Stapleton to ask him to explain to his nephew my 
plans. I had intended to allow things to quietly 
settle down, as they naturally would have done if 
you had been like any other girl I have ever 
known. But as you are not, I tell you plainly 
that Mr. Stapleton and I had settled that we 
would leave our properties to you and young 
Linacre, on condition that you two married and 
settled down here. Now, what I want you 
clearly to understand is this : that if you refuse to 
marry young Linacre, then I shall have nothing 
further to do with you, and that you may return 
to poverty and ‘science’ as fast as you like! 
You will find that even ‘a vegetable’ can have a 
will of its own !” 

So saying, Miss Kate swept out of the room, 
exceedingly angry and feeling tolerably certain 
that she had made a fool of herself. 

The following morning, just before it was time 
to start for church, a letter came from Mr. Staple- 
ton. Miss Kate read it quickly. She hesitated 
before telling its contents to Lucey, but finally 
began: “TI have just heard from Mr. Stapleton, 
and he says that for the present he will not speak 
to his nephew on the subject you and I were 
discussing last night. He wishes to take time to 
think over the matter.” 

“T am very glad,” murmured Lucy. “TI don’t 
mind going to church now.” 

Miss Kate made no reply, but walked in silence 
to church. Mr. Stapleton and his nephew were 
there also, and after the service was over, waited 
as usual for Miss Kate. Then he and she, followed 
by Luey and Dick, strolled slowly homewards 
through the fields, enjoying the breezy brightness 
of the morning. 

It was one of those days in early summer which 
still retain the fresh charm of spring. The hills, 
rising one after the other as far as the eye could 
see, from base to summit were covered with 
waving woods, only here and there broken by a 
clearing round some cottage home. The masses 
of grey rocks lay half-hidden in the golden gorse. 
The shadows of the clouds passed swiftly by; the 
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sun shone brilliantly when not momentarily ob. 
scured by the fleeting clouds. 

“T suppose,” said Mr. Stapleton, as he shook 
hands with Miss Kate, “that we shall see you and 
your niece to-morrow at Mrs. Hunter's garden 
party ?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Miss Kate; “we shall be 
there, certainly.” 

During the next few weeks there happened to 
be quite a number of garden parties, picnics, and 
all the usual mild dissipations which the in- 
habitants of Rosedale village and its neighbour- 
hood indulged in during the summer months. 
And as the presence of both Miss Kate and Mr, 
Stapleton was considered indispensable at every 
entertainment, it followed as a matter of course 
that Lucy and Dick saw each other very fre- 
quently. 

Almost every time Mr. Stapleton and Dick 
called at Rosedale—and they came wonderfully 
often—Miss Kate would inquire impatiently: 
“Well, Thomas, have you spoken yet to him?” 
And every time Mr. Stapleton replied, “ Well, 
no, Kate. I have a good deal to think over. I 
am a slow fellow, don’t you know.” 

At last, however, when six weeks had passed, 
Miss Kate could restrain her impatience no longer, 
and demanded to be told how much longer Mr. 
Stapleton would require before coming to a de- 
cision as to the young people’s future prospects. 

“T must do something about Lucy !” she cried ; 
“though | must say she has reaily become very 
contented and patient lately. And I suppose 
your nephew intends to do something but play 
tennis all day ?” 

“Yes,” admitted Mr. Stapleton ; “he was speak- 
ing to me about his prospects yesterday.” 

“ And why did you not then tell him about my 
plan ?” demanded Miss Kate. 

“T didn’t like to say anything about it until I 
had asked you again whether you were quite 
determined about the matter,” said Mr. Stapleton. 

“Well, Thomas, you are very aggravating!” 
cried Miss Kate. ‘“ When did you ever know me 
to change my mind? I have fully determined 
that Rosedale and Avonmore must be joined in 
one, and if Lucy refuses to comply with my wishes, 
why, then she may return home, and so I have 
told her !” 

“Very well, then,” replied Mr. Stapleton; “I 
shall speak to Dick to-night, and shall let you 
know to-morrow what he thinks about the matter.” 

So saying, Mr. Stapleton took his leave. 

The next morning, as the ladies were at break- 
fast, the postman came upthe avenue. Miss Kate 
went hastily to the window and took the letters 
from him. 

Quickly selecting the one from Mr. Stapleton, 
she tore the envelope open and read the contents, 
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As she did so, her cheeks flushed and her forehead 
puckered. 

At length she put down the letter and drank 
off her cup of tea ; after which she remained silent 
gome moments, apparently absorbed in thought. 

“What’s the matter, Aunt Kate?” Lucy 
ventured to ask, alarmed at the unusual ex- 
pression of Miss Kate’s generally benign coun- 
tenance. 

“This letter is from Thomas Stapleton,” replied 
Miss Kate. ‘“ He spoke to his nephew last night 
about how I wished matters to be arranged for 
you both.” 

Luey blushed vividly. 

“To Dick!” she murmured. “Oh! what did 
he say ?” 

“As far as I can learn from Mr. Stapleton’s 
letter, his nephew declines to spoil your prospects 
by asking you to obey my wishes, for he feels sure 
of your repugnance to him.” 

Lucy remained perfectly motionless, and Miss 
Kate continued, with some emotion 

“T feel now, and Thomas agrees with me, that 
I have been, in fact, only a meddlesome old maid, 
and that I have made a great mistake in en- 
deavouring to force your affections in the way 
I have done. I must just beg your pardon, and 
ask you to believe, my dear, that I only intended 
to promote your happiness. I shall try to repair 
my fault ; and as you wish it so strongly, you may 
go to college next term, and I shall make you an 
allowance which I trust you will find sufficient. 
I shall do my best not to feel lonely without you, 
though it will be hard to do that now that I have 
learned to love you.” 

Here Miss Kate paused; for Lucy, vainly 
struggling to suppress tears, rushed hastily from 
the room. 

“What a strange girl she is!” said Miss Kate 
to herself. “I thought she would have been so 
delighted. I cannot imagine what is the matter 
with her.” 

She sat reflecting over Lucy’s unexpected 
behaviour for some moments ; then, after shaking 
her head gravely several times, she rose, put on 
her bonnet, and started alone for church. 

In the meantime Lucey had rushed from the 
house and hurried through the fields down to the 
little wood behind the house on the side of the 
hill. The wish of her heart was at length to be 
realised, but instead of pleasure she felt nothing 
but the keenest disappointment and mortification. 

During the last few weeks she had become so 
changed that she felt almost frightened when she 
compared her former with her present thoughts. 

3efore coming to Rosedale the dream of her 
life had been to become a student, to have the 
opportunity of distinguishing herself at college, 
and at Jast to reach the summit of her ambition 
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by becoming a teacher, useful and independent. 
But now—she blushed as she acknowledged it— 
ambition was killed by love, and the life she had 
begun by hating and despising had gradually 
become days of the deepest happiness she had ever 
known. She had never before realised how sweet 
the summer days could be, and now she must 
leave all that had become so dear and turn school- 
girl once more ! 

Tired by walking, she sat down on a trunk of a 
fallen tree, by the side of a little rivulet that 
rippled down the glen, and with her face buried 
in her hands thought sadly over her future. 

She despised herself as she acknowledged how 
inconsistent and changeable she had been ; then, 
insensibly, her thoughts turned to Dick Linacre, 
and she fell into a day-dream of what might have 
been. 

She had sat thus for more than an hour when, 
suddenly looking up, she saw in the distance Dick 
Linacre passing at the end of the lane. Her 
heart beat violently. She feared, yet hoped, that 
he might pass by without perceiving her; and so 
he would certainly have done, if his dog had not 
broken through the hedge, and bounding over to 
where Lucy sat half-hidden among the trees, began 
barking his joyful greeting. 

Dick turned his head to see the cause of the 
noise—saw Lucy—and came rapidly up the path. 
Lucy, vividly blushing, stood caressing the dog. 
She bent her head so that her large hat might 
hide her tear-stained face. 

“T should never have seen you, but for Snap !” 
eried Dick, coming up. Then, as he took her 
hand, he asked abruptly, “ But, Lucy, what’s the 
matter?” 

“Nothing,” answered Lucy, trying in vain to 
keep from sobbing. “ Nothing at all—I must go 
home—I have a headache—that’s all.” 

“ Luey,” asked Dick, “tell me—have I been 
mistaken ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” whispered Lucy. 

Dick apparently took some time to explain 
what he meant, for Miss Kate had time to reach 
home, accompanied by Mr. Stapleton, before Lucy 
appeared. 

“T cannot tell you, Thomas,” cried Miss Kate, 
as she came up the avenue, “how disappointed I 
am over the failure of my plan. I should have 
made any sacrifice to realise my dream.” 

“Would you, really?” asked Mr. Stapleton. 

“Yes. I should have done anything in my 
power,” returned Miss Kate. “But it is of no 
use now talking about it. There’s nothing to be 
done.” 

“There is one thing to be done,” said Mr. 
Stapleton, slowly. 

“Oh! Thomas,” cried Miss Kate, “what is it? 
Tell me quickly.” 
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“fT have been thinking ” continued Mr. 
Stapleton, as he opened the hall-door for her. 

“Well?” cried Miss Kate impatiently, crossing 
the hall and going into the drawing-room. “Well! 
What have you been thinking ?” 

“T have been thinking,” replied Mr. Stapleton, 
looking earnestly at Miss Kate, “that there is no 
just cause or impediment why we two should not 
do what we hoped the young people would do.” 

“Thomas !” ejaculated Miss Kate. 

“Yes, Kate,” continued Mr. Stapleton warmly, 
“T can see no reason why we should not be 
married at once. I, for my part, have been in 
love with you long enough. You said that there 
was no sacrifice you would not make in order that 
Rosedale and Avonmore might be joined in one : 
then, make this sacrifice, and take me, Kate——” 

“That would be no sacrifice,’ murmured Miss 
Kate. 

“Then,” cried Mr. Stapleton briskly, “all we 
have to do is to find for this house a tenant—a 
very careful tenant——” 
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“A tenant ?” observed Dick, strolling in through 
the greenhouse, followed by Lucy ; “if you are in 
want of a tenant, allow me to assure you that you 
would seldom find such a careful tenant as I 
should make.” 

“You!” exclaimed Mr. Stapleton. 

“We two, I mean,” replied Dick, taking Lucy’s 
trembling little hand. 

“What do you mean by offering to become a 
tenant?” cried Miss Kate, looking from one to 
the other in amazement. 

“What do you mean by wanting a tenant?” 
demanded Dick, laughing. 

Dick’s laugh was infectious. Mr. Stapleton 
began to laugh also, and then taking Dick’s hand, 
shook it heartily, while Lucy and Miss Kate fell 
into one another's arms—partly laughing, partly 
crying. 

“Do you know,” cried poor, forgotten old 
Miss Polk, querulously, from the depths of her 
arm-chair, “that the luncheon bell has rung 
twice ?” 
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FOR SCHOOL 


AND HOME. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


THE NEW HOME IN CANAAN, 
Golden text—Deut. 


AUGUST 18TH. 
To read—Deut. vi. 3—15. 
wit. 10. 
NTRODUCTION. The 
Israelites are encamped 
on the borders of the 
Promised Land. The 
forty years’ wanderings 
are over, and they are 
preparing to enter 
Canaan. Only the 
river Jordan lies be- 
them and the 
Moses gives 














tween 
land flowing with milk and honey. 
them his last charge before he dies—not being 
allowed himself to enter the land, because of his 
having disobeyed God. 

I. PRECEPTS TO BE OBSERVED. (3—9.) 

1. To hear. The first great commandment of all. 

God is one—though there be Three Persons. 

One in power, wisdom, knowledge, and eternity. 

2. To love. Perfect love casteth out fear. 

God must be loved with heart, i.e. atfections. 

With the sou! or mind, ¢.e. the intelligence. 

With all might, ¢.e. man’s whole powers. 

So Christ taught a lawyer. (St. Matt. xxii. 37.) 

3. Zo cherish all these precepts about God. 

How were they todo so? Keep them in mind. 

Teach them also for their children to learn. 

Talk of them with friends at home and abroad. 

Think of them early and late, day and night. 

Write them so as to be seen in the house. 

Then all will be well with them in the land. 

They will prosper as God promised. 

LEssons. 
of wisdom. 

2. Train up a child in the way he should go. 

3. Godliness hath the promise of this life. 

II. MErcries tro BE REMEMBERED. (10—15.) 

They were coming into possession of the land. 

How did they get it? Of what sort was it? 

A gift of God to them for their fathers’ sake. 

Abraham, father of the faithful, friend of God. 

God called him, tried him, and promised him. 

tenewed the promise to Isaac and Jacob. 

The land had great walled cities already built. 

Houses, wells, vineyards, all ready for them. 

They would eat and be filled by others’ toil. 

Therefore, must always remember their God. 

He is good. He brought them out of slavery. 

He is jealous—eamnot allow divided service. 

If they forget Him, they will soon be destroyed. 

LESSON, 


How does all this apply to us now ¢ 


Our life, health, food, are all God's gifts. 


1. The fear of God is the beginning 





Not given for our deserts but of His mercy. 

1. What shall I render to the Lord for all His 
mercies ? 

2. I will sing unto the Lord because He hath 
dealt so bountitully with me. 


CROSSING THE JORDAN. 


Golden text —TIs. 


AUGUST 25TH. 
To read—Josh. wii. 5—17. 
xliia. 2. 
Intropuction. Israelites are now encamped at 
the very banks of the river Jordan, opposite 
Jericho. They have rested three days to make 
their preparations for crossing over the river with 
their flocks and herds, their “ bag and baggage.” 
Now Joshua gives his last directions before the 
passage of the Jordan the next day. 
I. PREPARATION. (5—8.) Zhe people. 
God is going to do a mighty miracle for them. 
They must “sanctify ” or dedicate themselves. 
None must come before the Lord lightly. 
The priests. To take up the ark of the Lord. 
Then are to take their position in front of all. 
Ark of the Covenant—symbol of God’s presence. 
Goes before to lead God’s people aright. 
The leader. Joshua to be exalted as leader. 
God’s promises to Moses renewed to hin. 
The ark. To stand still in the midst of Jordan. 
Thus will give confidence to the people. 
Lessons. 1. If God be for us, who can be 
against us ? 
2. Thou shalt guide me continually with Thy 
presence. 
Il. ENCOURAGEMENT. 
assemble. 
Joshua speaks. The living God is with them. 
He will drive out their fiercest enemies. 
They must choose a man from each tribe to 
take twelve stones from the river for a memorial. 
The river will divide for them to cross over. 
What would all this teach the people ? 
That they were under God’s direct personal care. 
That they might trust and not be afraid. 
III. Crossinc. (14—17.) Notice— 
The river was in flood, being harvest time. 
The priests marched up to the water’s brim. 
At that moment the waters were cut off. 
They ceased at Zaretan, thirty miles above. 
So all these inhabitants saw the miracle. 
The priests stood still in middle of the river. 
The people passed over in orderly array. 
All crossed in safety 
No wonder the people 


(9—13.) The people 


not one was lost. 
of the land * melted.” 
Neither was there Spirit in them any more, 
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Israel's God was helping them indeed ! 

Lessons. This crossing typical of two things— 

1. Dificulties and how they are to be met. 

By keeping in the path of duty. 

By implicit trust in Almighty God. 

By following the guidance of His ministers. 

2. Death. Lies between us and heaven. 

Need not be feared if God be with us. 

His presence and staff will comfort. 
XXili. 4.) 

We shall dwell in His good land for ever. 


(Psalm 


SEPTEMBER Ist. THE FALL OF JERICHO. 
To read—Josh. vi. 8—20. Golden text—Heb. 
x1.-80. 

Intropuction. Jordan has been safely passed, 
and the memorial stones set up. The Israelites 
are encamped on the west side of the river, close 
to Canaan. Joshua has been “ magnitied” by the 
Lord before the people (iv. 14), and is held by 
them in the same honour as was Moses. There is 
a few days’ pause before the attack on Jericho. 
The people, are admitted into covenant with God 
by circumcision (v. 7) and a solemn Passover is 
kept on the right day (v. 10). Also, the manna 
ceased and they began to eat the corn of the land. 
Now the day has come for the attack upon 
Jericho. 

I. THe City SuRROUNDED. (8—15.) Notice— 

Full divections for the attack were given by 
God. 

There was first a trial of faith and obedience. 

For seven days was their patience sorely tried. 

Picture the long procession going round the city. 

First, armed men to protect the ark of God. 

Then seven priests carrying horn trumpets. 

Then came the ark borne aloft by Levites. 

The unarmed host of people followed behind. 

What a strange sight as seen from Jericho ! 

How people would crowd the walls to behold ! 

No battering-rams, no trenches, no attack. 

Day after day for six days this goes on. 

How they must have mocked this strange foe ! 

At last a change comes on the seventh day. 

The procession goes round the city seven times. 

The hour has come. The city is doomed. 

Lesson. Why was the city to be destroyed ? 

Because of the wickedness of the people. 

So all things evil must be attacked by. God’s 
people. 

The only way is by faith, and prayer, and 
patience, and the use of God’s appointed means. 

Resist the devil and he will flee from you. 

Il. Tue Crry TAKEN. (16—20.) At last! 

The priest’s blow horns—Joshua gives com- 
mand. 

A mighty shout rings through the air. 

A crash is heard—the walls of stone fall down. 


The host of Israel marches straight on the city. 
The city is taken—the people destroyed. 

Were none saved? Rahab and her family. 
She had hid the spies sent by Joshua (ii. 6). 
She had been promised protection (ii. 18). 

Her faith had saved her life. (Heb. xi. 31.) 
The city was burnt but the spoils saved. 

‘They were to be devoted to the service of God. 
So this first great victory was won by Israelites, 
Lessons. 1. Sulemn vows must be kept. 

2. Without faith it is impossible to please God. 


SEPTEMBER 8TH. CALEB'S NEWARD. 

To read —Josh. viv 5-14. Golden text—ver. 14, 
Intropuction. Many cities had been taken 
atter Jericho and the land had been divided by 
lot among the Israelites. Two tribes—Reuben 
and Gad—and half the tribe of Manasseh, had 
their portion in the beautiful pastures on the east 
of Jordan (xiii. 15, 24, 25, 29, 30). The tribe of 
Levi had no settled inheritance. They were to be 
scattered among the people to teach them religion 
—the Lord was their inheritance (xiii. 14). To- 
day’s lesson tells how Caleb—the other faithful 
spy—obtained his portion. 

I. Cates’s CLaim. (6—9.) Who was he ? 

Son of Jephunneh—of the family of Judah. 

This almost the first mention of this tribe. 

Afterwards leading tribe—gave name to nation. 

Caleb had been the tried companion of Joshua. 

But so far had kept his claims in background. 

Now tells the story of Moses’ promise to him, 

He had been sent to spy out the land of Canaan. 

‘The majority brought back a bad report. 

But he followed the Lord God fully. 

Such was God’s witness to him. (Num. xiv. 24.) 

Moses promised him the land spies had tra- 
versed. 

There Abraham built an altar. (Gen. xiii. 18.) 

There God Himself appeared. (Gen. xviii. 1.) 

There Abraham and his sons were buried. 
(Gen. xxv. 9.) 

There were valleys abounding in rich vineyards. 

Thence came the grapes from Eshcol. (Num. 
xili. 24.) 

To this place Caleb desired now to return. 

Fulfilling Jacob’s last prophecy. (Gen. xlix. 11.) 

Il. Caves’s Request. (10—12.) 

God has been good to him throughout all his life. 

He is as hale and hearty now as ever he was. 

Though eighty-five years old, still tit for war. 

Will Joshua give him this mountain as his lot? 

He does not fear the giants nor great cities. 

The Lord will still be with him and help him. 

He feels confident that he can conquer the foe. 

III. Cates’s Rewarp. (13—15.) 

How pleased was Joshua to help his old 
friend ! 
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As head of the nation he gave him his bless- 
ing. 

Then he made over Hebron to him for ever. 

Because he remained constant in God’s fear. 

Its old name was abolished by Caleb. 

Giants, wars, troubles ceased for the time. 





SOME IDEA OF 


(\ orHIne is more 
common than to 
find in stories and 
elsewhere sketches 
of Continental 
scenery which be- 
wilder rather than 
inform us, ment- 
ally exhibiting 
the wandering 
colours without 
the clear-marked 
outlines. Such 
a descriptions may 
serve well enough 
to recall to travellers the passing views, but 
assume in others too much of the creative 
power of imagination. Perhaps the fault is only 
an aspect of the general want of altruism. 
Literary artists must surely have the altruistic 
motive in painting their word-pictures, and can 
have two possible objects in view: namely, to 
recall past and sleeping memories, and to awake 
the winged flight of imagination. Either of 
these two things can be done, or both. Indeed, 
authors must at times rest content in some sort of 
compromise ; but, again, some authors would 
appear to take a delight in these sketches that are 
no sketches, but only hopeless masses of detail 
and pedantic allusion. Perhaps it is nice and 
genteel to assume that the reader is omniscient in 
a'l things ; sometimes it is rather aggravating for 
the omniscient reader. Where we have no facts, 
naturally we fill in fancies: Therefore, it often 
comes about that the things we have read in 
books, when called into use, scarcely seem to have 
any relation to the visible realities. Wonder and 
sillusion await the adventurer, when all that he 
lad taken for granted has to be forgotten as his 
own dream. Although nothing can ever atone for 
the want of actual and living rapture, the best 
thing after that will be to attempt a realistic 
description. Nevertheless, we ought to remember 
that the height of Art will always fall short of the 
beauty and variety of Nature. 





A PARISIAN 





The land enjoyed tlie blessings of peace. 

Lessons. 1. Blessed is the man that feareth 
the Lord. 

2. The diligent soul shall be made fat. 

3. Godliness hath the promise of the life that 
now is as well as of that which is to come. 





BOULEVARD. 





Many objects of interest compete for the visitor's 
favour in the romantic city of Paris : but one of 
those things which all visitors see and remember 
is the magnificent parade of the boulevard. Mean- 
while, we may roughly define the boulevard as a 
cross between a street and an avenue. The bul- 
warks of the olden days have been buried under 
these handsome boulevards. Broadly speaking, 
the main thoroughfares of the city are boulevards. 
Some ten or twenty there are of these in Paris, 
any one of which would be considered an orna- 
ment to a British capital. Like the wooded 
gardens, churches, buildings, statues, galleries, and 
esplanades, they form one of the memorable sights 
of that ever-interesting neighbourhood. Since 
place-names are suitably elegant in Paris, we may 
mention Boulevards Belleville, La Villette, La 
Chapelle, Courcelles, the outer circle ; Grenelle, 
Des Invalides, Montparnasse, St. Germain, St. 
Michel, L’H6pital, Italie, on the vive gauche ; 
Boulevards Magenta, Sébastopol, Haussmann, 
Voltaire ; and the inner circle, La Madeleine, Des 
Capucines, Des Italiens, Bonne Nouvelle. Many 
of these, being more quiet and suburban than the 
others, approach nearer to avenues : whereas the 
boulevard proper has traffic and boutiques (shops). 
Fortunate cousins of these quasi-avenues are 
called avenues, such as the Avenue de la Grande 
Armée, Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, Avenue des 
Champs Elysées. The avenues, with their spec- 
tacular splendour, rival in a different way the 
charm of human interest on the chief or Grands 
Boulevards. And it would pass the wit of man to 
conceive anything more glorious than these streets 
of beauty that nestle in the heart of Paradise. 
Though all of them have certain traits in common, 
which may be relegated to the abstract type, 
perhaps we shall better deal with a concrete and 
characteristic representative. What really is the 
Parisian boulevard? How can we have some 
clear idea of its world-famed grandeur? Whether 
you travel on fancy’s wings or more safely on 
memory’s footsteps, imagine that we are wandering 
on the line of the Grands Boulevards. Please to 
concentrate on the act of representation, till you 
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seem to stand, not here, but there: then give me 
the pleasure of your company, and we will have a 
nice stroll down the boulevard. 

Ah, the fine vista ! the magnificent perspective ! 
Something of the wild rapture comes over us 
which we feel in the land of dream, when we walk 
unreal cities or saunter in unknown valleys. 
There is a nameless air of wealth, and hospitality, 
and elbow-room, that wakes our liberal and gener- 
ous response. Here mingles every tint of the 
rainbow, here are blended all phases of busy and 
idle life, here interest will be endless, and romance: 
the entire street, viewed at one blush, 1s per 
fection! America is said to achieve such things, 
and also Australia. 

However, misgivings are swift to qualify our 
most violent ecstasies. Human nature is won- 
derfully childish and capricious. Already we are 
asking the dissatisfied question, But is it not 
overdone? too much of the gay-tinted, ethereal 
beauty, wanting the solemn and _ impressive 
element of grandeur? Perhaps. Nevertheless, 
it is the Parisian boulevard. Let us descend to 
details. You understand now that the boulevard 
has the combined qualities of the street and the 
avenue—busy with trattic and populous as a street, 
broad and verdant as an avenue. Watch how 
abundant is the space for vehicles, beautifully 
paved with wood or asphalte, where the whir of 
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‘buses and carriages seems endless (sometimes on 
other streets the lengthened tramways, with their 
mystic trumpet-call, glide over the lines), all 
flanked by the tall swaying trees, and taller piles 
of houses on both sides. The promenade, between 
the trees and houses, is also wide and exquisite— 
what we would call a footpath—ten or twenty feet 
wide, as smooth as ice, marked off from the traffic 
by the line of trees and iron boxes, and rendered 
attractive by the continuous sweep of elegant 
Far and near the lights and shadows 
dance around us, and over us is the balmy, azure 
heaven. No wonder that the endless crowd of 
fashion would seem to flow down the promenade, 
What a rare blazon of holiday splendour glitters 
everywhere, as if we were moving apace of some 
perpetual joyful procession ! 

Already you feel the painful effect of that white 
shining plaster on your dazed eyes. When the sun 
shines on it, it becomes for us insufferable. But 
all the houses in Paris are washed with that 
dazzling plaster. These strange opening doors 
you see at every window are not shutters, but 
shades for the sunshine. The houses are brick- 
built, but well-built, all the same, for every 
mechanical art and craft is perfected in Paris. 
You see at almost every door a notice, quite as 
monotonous as the white plaster, Chambre a 
Louer ; and it is a curious system on which houses 
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(Photo: L. Mercier, 27, 
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(Photo: L. Mercier, 23, Rue Ponthieu, Paris.) 


are rented in Paris. Each individual (or family) 
has his own room or rooms in the large tenement, 
whither he ascends by endless stairs and passages, 
all having one common entrance, with a concierge 
(janitor) to guard the door. The system is no 
doubt due to the apparent tendency of life in Paris 
to dissolve the ties of family association and turn 
everything out to the street. Frenchmen appre- 
ciate only too well the fascination of an open-air 
promenade. 

Here, as we wander on, two things divide our 
interest and attention—the attractive and varied 
boutiques and the passing tide of fashion. Our 
glances flit from the one to the other, and we 
almost resent the fine distraction. The boutiques 
are more dignified than our shops, owing to the 
absence of bright advertising colour and the pre- 
dominance of black and gold. What a rare display 
the contents are of nameless curiosities! Here a 
bookseller exhibits his wide array of paper-bound 
volumes (we need not trouble to look inside). 
Here a dealer in firearms multiplies his horrors 
of carnage, and sword-sticks leap from their 
sheaths at his door. There a tobacconist’s window 
is one revolving mass of meerschaum. There 
palatial saloons display the latest moods of the 
changeful goddess of fashion. Here a fancy- 
bazaar invites us to inspect its prix-fixes, but the 
prices of mere trinkets are fixed at guineas! Here, 
again, about the best of all, is a jeweller’s store of 
richest treasures. Many curious and charming 
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things tempt you to gape and feel about in your 
purse. Almost a cascade of brilliants! But did 
you ever see such tiny little watches? The dear 
little things! Dozens of them, just an inch in 
width, gold and silver, not over-much, but exactly 
what one would give to a sweetheart or beloved 
friend. However, in the endless maziness of 
temptation, we get lost and have to learn the 
always hard lesson for human nature, to ery Jam 
satis. By the way, it is not wise and prudent to 
take ladies out to see the boutiques, for, as a little 
tot once said in speaking abstractly of luxuries, 
they are too expensive. 

What a conspicuous feature is the café or 
restaurant, the one thing quite inevitable on 
these boulevards. Almost at every third door, 
and sometimes huddled into little companies, 
these elegant cafés appear, leaving little accom- 
modation for other warehouses, and encroaching, 
in good weather, with their picnic-like apparatus, 
half-way over the promenade. Suppose we have a 
seat and timely rest at some select café, so that, 
while we taste the matchless beverage, we may 
have fresh chances of observation. Here is a 
quiet corner to entice us, where we can drink at 
ease with mouth and eyes! We ought to distin- 
guish between the café and the bouillon. At the 
bouillon, or restaurant, the public are served with 
déjeuner at noon, and diner in the evening, while 
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at the café they have coffee, beer, and other drinks, 
at all the hours from dawn till dusk. The Anglo- 
Saxon ought to be cautious and moderate at the 
bouillon. Though Frenchmen indulge in scientific 
cuisine (fruits and frogs in season), the barbarian is 
not amused by the curious menu-card, nor elevated 
by their refined and newfangled dishes. Odysseus- 
like, he has no barbaric or other taste for the 
exquisite devilment of Scylla and Charybdis. 
The crémeries, with their lactine luncheons, 
however, are a boon to humanity, while it is 
always safe to patronise the perennial cafés. Ah ! 
here is our faithful garcon (waiter) with the 
steaming coffee! What a lesson he is in civil 
activity, going about his business! The cafés are 
indeed a pleasant and picturesque institution, 
where one can make the welcome draught an 
excuse for spending half an evening under the 
awnings, seated in some quiet corner, watching 
the tide of life and jollity that never ceases on the 
promenade. All classes meet together at these 
cafés, unless where a few are reserved by higher 
charges, and talk and enjoy themselves without 
any cold distinctions or unlovely ceremonies. 
However, yonder is the bouillon. Indeed, it 
would seem, when we see both fathers and mothers, 
daughters and men of business, coming down in 
little companies to enjoy a daintily prepared 
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(Photo: L. Mercier, 27, Rue Ponthieu, Paris.) 


repast, that domestic economy on any extensive 
scale were a thing surpassed in the advance of 
civilisation. The universality of this custom of 
dining outside is largely, I think, regrettable. For, 
while there is no vulgarity attached to the entailed 
publicity, there is (in our eyes) a free-and-easy way 
about it, quite distinct from honest frankness or 
freedom of approach, which tends to react: on that 
national trait of boon companionship, which has 
occasioned the usage. I cannot reconcile myself 
in all points with the ever-busy restaurant, in 
everything so evidently civil and decorous, for the 
bond of common board is, I believe, an im- 
memorial and primordia? heritage ; and it would 
be hard for me to find as much pleasure in a 
public dinner (so it is), however exquisitely cooked, 
as in a private family party with digestive wit and 
talk. 

However, for the cafés pure and simple I have 
a lasting passion. Have not you, reader, some- 
thing of the same? They are the rendezvous of all 
ranks and classes, all characters and nationalities, 
drinking to each other's well-being, and ex- 
changing the world’s news, the pleasant trophies 
of a wise, large-hearted cosmopolitanism. And 
why should ladies not be there to lighten this 
world’s rendezvous, and make the stranger welcome 
to their city after his long wanderings? ‘The 
strains of music mingle with 
the chatter of the males and 
the merry peals of laughter 
of the wives and maidens. 
How bright and_ polished 
are the windows and all the 
appurtenances, and how 
clean and artistic the platter 
displayed here ! how dainty 
are the chairs and one-legged 
tables, carved and orna- 
mented with a symmetric 
design! And when the 
café is at its best, with 
men and maidens in their 
choicest costume and _ best 
spirits seated in the shade, 
how beautiful and how in- 
viting is this happy rest- 
ing-place! Hither the true 
blood of Paris comes in 
the cool and quiet hour: 
here, they say, quarrels have 
been made up amicably, and 
friends long severed meet in 
wild embrace. 

Watch from our point of 
vantage the veritable dream 
of Mirza that passes up and 
down the boulevard. Watch 
the darlings of fortune 
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lolling in their ever-spinning carriages, whose wheels 
run whither, whither? Watch the honest, square- 
built owvrter (workman) with his straw hat and 
blouse of blue. Watch the idle devotee of fashion 
dancing on the verge of the abyss. Watch the 
familiar figures of the gendarmes (police), stalwart 
fellows who know their business. Watch, above 
all, the endless procession of the promenade. 
Mirza saw the pageant of life in a dream that was 
weird and horrible : but how often in the poets 
and sages have we found life compared to the 
lengthened Beholding the endless 
variety of age and form and fashion, threading 
and crossing, ebbing and flowing, halting and 
advancing fitfully, undoubtedly we have realised 
the poet’s dream. But what else? Shall we say 
with the cynic that it is a maze, where souls are 
lost in pathless windings? or with the satirist 
that it is a pleasure, the 
hovering shadow ever treacherous and desperate ? 
Then what else? Shall we say with the wise and 
generous that it is an ancient river, whose fount 
and destiny are to us unknown, whose tide, now 
broad and now narrow, now shallow and now 
deep, washes the banks at our feet, who watch the 
clear wavelets and hearken to the low music of its 
meandering waters ? 

Ah! let us not sit here and watch, but let us 
down into the tide of life! How glorious it is, 
when night has cooled the chariot of daytime, to 
wander on these handsome avenues, where men 
and women, when their work is done, are regaling 
themselves in the vesture of eventide! The tall 
trees of aspen or chestnut cast a kindly shade 
over the ample pavement, and all swing along 
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or loiter round the curious shops with their 
tempting display of novelties, or even dance 
in companies at some convenient corner or 
café. The boulevard, touched by’ the hue of 
evening and fanned by its fluttering zephyrs, 
is beautiful beyond expression; the promenade 
itself is so delightful, I have often felt that 
magic transportation we all know, and wished 
that in this happy paradise I could walk on for 
ever. Where, if not here, shall we learn the lesson 
of the brotherhood? Where, if not here, shall we 
find liberty, equality, fraternity? Here, on the 
Parisian boulevard, and in the hour of recreation, 
at least there is realised a kindly, hearty fellow- 
ship that reconciles us with the world in many 
things. 

Flow on, restless and eager tide, under the 
blue vault ef heaven and over the peaceful val- 
ley, flow on and let us float upon thy waters! 
The weather-beaten veteran bearing on his arm 
the lithe and tender maiden ; the stalwart and 
saturnine man with the delicate and charming 
woman; these jubilant and those sad 
and anxious features; the many-coloured and 
luxurious dresses, and the dark, romantic faces 
of the sons and daughters of France; the mys- 
terious flow of human life, the innocent and 
light-hearted blending with the tainted and 
sinister natures; the sadness of life, the mag- 
netic power of sympathetic hearts, and over 
all how much of goodness, how much of natu- 
ral charity! Flow on, dear, tender, wander- 
ing, loving tide of human life! Flow on, drops 
of living water, up and down the river of life, 
toward the Eternal Ocean. R. WELSH. 
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THE BIRD IN THE DESPATCH-BOX. 


BY FRANCES MACNAB, AUTHOR OF 


answered to the 
name of Pompey. 
He lived at liberty, 
though he had a 
cage to sleep in at 
night, and a perch 
with seed-tins in 
the verandah. He 
was the head bird 
of three. both by 
virtue of size, and 
also on account of 
personal beauty 
and intellectual 
gifts ; but as this 
record concerns Pompey alone, not much need be said 
concerning the other two. They came with him from 





“RELICS,” ETC. 

Poonah. But out there they were as common as 
sparrows are here; while his kind, known as blue- 
winged lories, are held to be rare and delicate even in 
their own land. 

Besides the two little green lories, with grey heads 
and blue tails, to whom he dictated, Pompey had a 
mistress, and to her all the devotion of his enthusiastic 
parrot heart was unreservedly given. He loved her 
with cherries—he loved her with strawberries—he 
loved her with green-peas even more, for he would 
cast from him these delights for the mere sentimental 
satisfaction of sitting on her shoulder, and dropping 
remarks in her ear which were not always sotte voce. 

One thing in life he could not abide with any 
reasonable show of patience, and that was any division 
of her-attention. He held that no creature, whether 
animate or inanimate, had any right to share with 
him the possession of his mistress. When she ate her 
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dinner, he applied himself in like manner ; and if she 
walked in the garden, he liked to accompany her. He 
also chose to sit where he could keep his eye upon her 
as long as he was awake, but he hated bitterly any- 
thing of which she took undue notice, and wreaked 
an awful vengeance upon such offending articles as 
came in his power. He hated her pens—her books— 
her work. He hated her flowers and her piano. He 
hated them all collectively ; till suddenly, one day, a 
far worse thing than any of these appeared, in the 
shape of a small black deed-box. On certain days his 
mistress put this box on the table and became absorbed 
in its contents. She was often so engrossed with the 
papers inside this box that Pompey felt himself 
absolutely and entirely forgotten. At length, he 
decided to examine the horrid object closely, and 
observe for himself in what the nature of its peculiar 
charm consisted. 

Therefore he came boldly down from her shoulder 
upon the table, and advanced across the tablecloth, 
with his eyes fixed on the shining surface of the tin 
deed-box. Then he saw coming slowly towards him 
from the dark depths of its deceitful sides another 
Pompey, shaped and attired in imitation of himself. 
At this spectacle Pompey stood riveted to the spot in 
sheer amazement. His feathers rose with horror ; his 
flesh crept, for he understood the mystery of his 
mistress’s devotion to that box—he had a rival! and 
no mean one either, but a blue-wing like himself. At 
length, hoping to overcome the interloper, and cow 
him into annihilation, he commenced roliing his eyes 
till they were white—all but a tiny black speck in the 
centre of each eyeball. He stretched out his neck 
like a serpent, and spread his tail like a fan. Neither 
of the other two birds had ever been able to acquire 
these accomplishments, and he believed that they 
were arts of war peculiar to himself ; therefore he 
once more became dumb and rigid with amazement 
when he beheld the horrid dim ghost of a parrot 
lurking in that despatch-box actually performing the 
same high-handed challenge, and mocking and aping 
him with the most aggravating impertinence. In 
another instant Pompey boiled with fury, and flew at 
the centre of the despatch-box, only to bring his hard 
beak a hard blow against the tin side of the box. 
This was monstrous ;_ but 
Pompey was not to be taken 
in or put off in that manner. 
He was a bird of numerous re- 
sources, and he immediately 
altered his tactics, and assum- 
ing a dignified but strictly 
civil manner, he clucked and 
cooed to the stranger, and in- Me 4p 
vited him to come out from ni i? 
his retreat and share the plea- | Me teat. 
sures of a walk upon the table. f 
He alluded delicately to straw- 
berries, which were then in 
season, and the crackling pods 
of juicy peas; but as the 
stranger appeared literary in 
his taste, judging from the 
papers his mistress supplied 
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him with, Pompey assured him that there were others 
elsewhere whose destruction was a work in which 
assistance was much needed. He also spoke of the 
humours of a literary career of the ink-pot, whose 
dark cavity was a perfect receptacle for odds and ends, 
bitten small and rolled up tight, such as pellets of 
blotting-paper, old pens, the silk ends off the pen- 
wiper, etc. To all these enticements the rival bird 
listened with a polite air, which Pompey felt was no 
less aristocratic than his own—but in complete silence, 
He took this irresponsive manner as a bad sign. He 
would have felt inexpressibly relieved if the other 
had replied by a single cluck. Once or twice it had 
already struck him that the artful creature was mock- 
ing him. Indeed, he was convinced that he saw him 
rolling his tongue—but without uttering a sound, 

Such hateful conduct deserved instant chastisement ; 
but how to proceed was the knotty point. After a 
few moments’ earnest reflection, he decided to stalk 
the stranger and fly suddenly at his back—then, by 
standing tightly upon his tail, he would be able to 
peck the crown of his head. So he began to walk 
with leisurely strides, as though he were merely 
taking a stroll for the good of his health, towards the 
opposite side of the table. All the time he was 
conscious that the other bird was following him in 
precisely the same fashion. It gave him an un- 
comfortable eerie feeling to find another bird in 
the world so much like himself. Still, he suppressed 
a chuckle as he thought of the surprise in store for 
the other when they reached the end of the despatch- 
box. He planned that he would run smartly round 
the corner, and catch the villain’s tail. With a half- 
smothered crow, he ran the last two steps and shot 
past the corner—when—to his bewilderment—he 
found himself alone ! 

At this he was plunged in stupefaction, and half 
disposed to give up the case. But he decided that, for 


his own honour, and in order that the two green 
lories in the cage should still have cause to respect 
him, he would make one more effort. 


For this 








*“ He had a rival!” 
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purpose he retreated till he stood at a fair distance 
from the despatch-box—though he could still catch 
the outline of the dim shadow that bore such a 
ghastly resemblance to himself. Then he planted his 
feet firmly, and shouted a loud challenge to the 
phantom, daring him to come out in the open and do 
battle with him beak to beak. He abused him in the 
choicest flower of parrot vernacular. He hurled scorn 
and contumely at him with ridicule; he squeaked 
and gobbled and twitted him with cowardice and 
every other mean attribute. He levelled abuse in 
every form known among well-bred parrots. He 
likened him to a cat with many kittens: to a snake 
in search of a dinner; and then he stopped with 


out of it, anywhere on earth, there was no knowing 
what might happen next. 

Henceforward Pompey’s aversion to the despatch- 
box strengthened. He disliked to see papers, letters, 
or anything else put into the box, for he naturally 
supposed they were being given to his rival, and he 
eyed it with increasing mistrust, because his mistress 
seemed unusually absorbed and forgetful of him on 
the mornings when she opened this box. He puzzled 
his brain to understand, with all the light of wisdom 
he possessed, what the nature of the mystery might 
be. The thought of it was like a sharp thorn pressed 
into his side, such was the reality of the grief ; and, at 
length, by searching in his mind, he was able to fix 





‘And then there’s that bird. 


striking abruptness in the middle of the longest and 
worst word he could imagine— 

But there was no answer. 

Incredible as it may well seem, that graceless bird 
in the despatch-box remained mute ! 

Pompey was rooted to the spot, lost in thought. 
Then he scratched the back of his head with his 
longest claw, and suddenly facing about, he climbed 
up on his mistress’s shoulder, and decided that he 
would do his best to forget the cowardly beast. Time 
might afford him an opportunity of which he might 
avail himself without condescending to further notice 
the objectionable creature. He hated mysteries; but 
still, so long as the mystery did not attempt to climb 
up and sit on that dear shoulder, he felt he could 
afford to fling a little spice of contempt into his 
hatred. So there he sat—looking cautiously round 
from time to time, and sharpening his beak by 
grinding the upper mandible against the lower; which 
preparation was an indication of foresight; for with 
such a yulgar odious creature, in the despatch-box or 
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at any rate a part of his trouble on a tangible object. 
For it was about this time that a visitor came to stay 
at the house; and as he appeared with the despatch- 
box, Pompey naturally associated him with the evil. 
Moreover, when the stranger was there, his mistress 
listened to him so interestedly, that she even neglected 
the despatch-box, and seemed almost forgetful of 
Pompey when he sat on her shoulder. 

One day he tweaked her hair to make her speak to 
him, and she said to the stranger— 

“Look, Ralph, how jealous this bird is. 
he thinks you are a rival!” 

And the stranger looked up quickly and said— 

“T should be delighted to rival Pompey !” 

What further proof was there necessary that he was 
in league with the bird in the despatch-box? But as 
he spoke there was a look in his face that turned 
Pompey sick with disgust. If there was a thing in 
this world worthy to belong to the bird in the despatch- 
box. it was this odious stranger. And, worse than all, 
his mistress laughed and looked serenely happy. 


I believe 
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“She ought not to encourage his antics,” thought 
Pompey ; but he was too disgusted to raise his voice. 
His mistress had a cousin who was younger than 





she was, and this girl used to come tripping over the 
heath and enter by the garden door ; and when the 
stranger sat waiting in the summer-house she would 
go in there on her way and talk to him. On one 
occasion Pompey heard her say— 

* Don’t you think Cousin Alicia gets very old-maid- 
ish? What with her birds and her despatch-box— 
and her set rules. You know one of them is, that she 
never likes talking to anyone between breakfast and 
precisely half-past twelve. You know we should be 
de trop if we went in now.” 

He laughed. 

“ Of course,” he said ; “she writes of a morning, and 
that occupies her. She could not devote all her days 
to creatures such as we are, Helen.” 

* Oh. it’s ridiculous !” Helen answered ; “and then 
there's that bird. Isn’t he horrid?” 

At this Pompey retreated, sharpening his beak as he 
went back to sit in his cage and bite his nails to keep 
them straight. 

Then the current of affairs was ruffled by a day 
over which Pompey puzzled in vajn. Something 
happened at a party one afternoon. People excelled 
themselves in folly by going in boats at this party. 
Nothing good could come of that, and afterwards life 
was not agreeable. The stranger left the next day. 
and his mistress breakfasted up-stairs. The next 
evening he reappeared with very dusty boots. The 
room was empty, and he stamped up and down, and 
said, “Confound you!” when Pompey spoke alluding 


to the despatch-box. Then, when his mistress came in, 
these two appeared to have nothing to say to each 
other. They sat on chairs as far from each other as 
the room would allow, and then, after a few jerky 
sentences had passed. the stranger rose. saying it was 
time for him to go; but he said it as though he wished 


to remain. His mistress said little or nothing, so at 
length Ralph took his hat. Pompey regretted to see 
him go without the despatch-box. 

The very next morning—soon after the house was 
open, while Pompey was still asleep, and the cover, 
which always protected him during the night, still 
over his cage—a sudden unfamiliar sound woke him 
up. He sidled along his perch, and looked with one 
eye under the fold of the cover. The stranger was 
standing in the middle of the room, hat in hand. He 
looked all round and sighed impatiently. 

“Too early—too early !” he muttered. “ Of course, 
I could not expect to see her. But it 7s hard, to 
go like this without a single kind word.—Ah, 
Pompey ! old fellow, are you awake?” And he held 
his finger to Pompey, who walked on to it, being still 
half asleep, and not quite knowing what he was 
about. 

“Can't you say a word for me, Pompey? I think 
she would believe you. I am going to the land you 
came from, and I’ll bring you a little hen bird for 
your own if you’ll say a good word for me. Tell her 
not to be deluded or prejudiced by things which have 
no manner of existence in fact. If I could only 
explain | See here is a packet, and it’s all written 
there, if only she will believe it. I wanted to give it 
into her very own hands, but I can’tnow. Where shall 
I put it’ On the despatch-box. No: I'd rather it 
were out of sight—for no eyes but hers. Look, it 
isn't locked, and so I ‘ll just lift the lid and leave it a 
chink open. She'll find it the quicker for that 
perhaps. So, for her own dear hands 

And then. while Pompey was still but half awake, 
he found himself hurriedly replaced in his cage, and 
when he recovered himself and looked out the 





stranger was gone. 

Bit by bit, as he woke up and thought the matter 
over, Pompey came to the conclusion that his own 
part had not been a brilliant one. He suspected that 
he had wasted golden opportunities. All that had 
happened was indeed hazy in his mind; but that the 
stranger had gone without taking the despatch-box 
with him was clear enough. On the contrary, he had 
carefully placed something inside, doubtless to gratify 
the vile accomplice who lurked therein. 

At this idea his eyes grew white with fury, and he 
decided to recover the packet and wrest it from his 
adversary. He scrambled out of his cage, hopped on 
the floor, and climbed up the tablecloth. “ Yes; it 
was no dream; the box was half open, and the white 
packet was there. To seize it and drag it to the edge 
of the table was the work of a moment. The garden 
door was open. and he knew of a quiet corner in the 
verandah where he would demolish that packet. He 
would tear it limb from limb. and wreak upon it the 
vengeance due to the horrid bird from whose custody 
he had recovered it. 

There and then the work began. All those four 
sheets crowded with the words of passionate love und 
devotion were torn and nibbled to little bits. But 
inside was something hard—a small square box. This 
at first defied his beak; but constantly reminding him- 
self of the impostor and cheat over whom he was 
now triumphing. Pompey at last tore open the box. 
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Oh, delightful surprise ! there rolled outaring. It was 
set with precious stones which glittered in the sun. 
Nor was it altogether unfamiliar, for he knew that he 
had seen it once on his mistress’s finger. He hated 
her rings, as he hated her pens—her books—or any- 
thing else belonging to her; and now he meant to 
make this ring suffer. He pecked at it and bit it, 
when suddenly, just when he was nipping it as hard 
as he could, it flew away from him, and he could not 
find it again. 

He shouted—for it was all of a piece with the 
deceitful things of the world, which elude you just 
when you mean to punish them condignly. His 
shouts brought Jane the housemaid, who came to dust 
the chairs in the verandah, and she was vexed with 
him for the mess of papers he had made. “For,” 
said she, “‘ Miss Alicia do ‘ate to see bits o’ paper 
about.” So she swept them up in her dust-pan, and 
carried him back to his cage to be ready for breakfast. 

Days passed and nothing happened. Pompey 
almost regretted the stranger. At length Helen 
resumed her visits, and Pompey watched her coming 
and going with an increasing sense of comfortable 
monotony. One day he observed that she stooped to 
gather mignonette, and suddenly picked up something 
from the gravel, which she looked at with interest, 
and when she rubbed it with her pocket-handkerchief 
it glittered. Then she came into the room and was 
very affectionate to Pompey’s mistress. 

“Have you heard from Ralph, dear?” she in- 
quired. 

“Of course not!” answered Pompey’s mistress, 
“Why should I hear from him, Helen?” 

Some time afterwards Pompey had cause to re- 
member much that was passed, for he saw the ring he 
had intended to destroy on Helen’s finger. His 
mistress saw it too, but she made no remark ; only, 
after Helen had gone, she sat long, lost in thought, 
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and at last she covered her face with her hands: the 
long fingers were interlaced, and clasped tightly 
across her brow. Then suddenly the hands fell, and 
she looked up with clear bright eyes. 

“Itis just as well! All for the best, no doubt ; but 
it would have been more manly to have spoken out. 
I half thought he meant to explain-——but that could 
not have been. I did right—he never cared for me 
—only a momentary delusion; and yet, I must say 
it still, he is much too good for her—much too 
good.” 


Years passed, and Pompey was an old bird, with many 
memories, and so accustomed to the idea of the rival 
bird in the despatch-box as to have almost forgotten 
his existence. Besides, his form was less visible than 
when the box was new: and now he had a fresh 
aversion in the shape of his mistress’s spectacles. 
He had a thousand reasons for objecting to them ; they 
were too intimate with her, and she made regular pets 
of them; and liked to tease Pompey by looking at 
him through them. 

One day something happened which upset the 
routine of the household. Pompey knew it, because 
his tea would have been forgotten if he had not 
screamed : “ Murder and thieves,” * The house is on 
fire,’ ** Fetch me my umbrella.” Even then he was 
forgotten at the last, and would have had to sleep 
on his perch in the verandah—to his very great peril, 
for it is well known that cats prowl by night, and a 
bird asleep does not present a bold face to a foe—if 
his mistress had not come down in her dressing-gown 
to take him in. 

The commotion was about Helen; for Ralph, who 
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had been back a year, was staying there, and now they 
were engaged to be married. 

“I’m very glad! I’m very glad indeed,” said 
Pompey’s mistress. ‘ Aren’t you, Pompey ?” 

But Pompey scratched the back of his head and 
shook himself. He felt quite sure, from her tone, that 
something was wrong. 

As he sat there staring into space and grinding his 
mandibles, he remembered a good deal that was past 
and gone. He was oblivious of the sad truth; 
how, in seeking our own gratification and doing a 
thing which seems justifiable from our own point of 
view, we may be aiming at objects beyond our sight, 
and inadvertently inflicting cruel wrong on others. 
But that and much else was a part of the scroll of the 
past that his parrot wisdom could not decipher. 

At last Ralph came himself. Helen brought him, 
but Pompey would hardly have known him. He was 
a grave man with grey hair, and a face burnt like a 
brick. He spoke but little; but he greeted Pompey 
warmly, as if they at least had something in common. 

It was summer-time, and after the guests were gone 
and her dinner was finished, his mistress left her book 
beside the lamp and walked through the open door, 
and paced up and down on the gravel path, where the 
mignonette ran over the border, and stately lilies 
grew almost as tall as she was herself, and the 
honeysuckle, softened by the kindly dews of night, 
snapt oper its trumpet-shaped blossoms and breathed 
out its perfume on the still warm air. 

Pompey was asleep under his coverlet, when it 
seemed to him that he suddenly heard voices. 

“Why did you never answer my letter? And why 
did you throw my ring away? I just simply want to 
know that—no more. Surely I have a right to know 
that much.” 

“IT never threw your ring away! You are mad to 
say so, I gave it you back, and never saw it again 
till it was on Helen’s finger.” 

He paused; then he said— 

“TI thought that you might have written and 
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wouldn’t ; and then when she showed me your ring 
and told me she had picked it up where you had 
thrown it away—then I began to wonder. She spoke 
so candidly I didn’t like to be suspicious. I had 
thought you might have had the courtesy to answer 
my letter, but you didn’t; and it was all of a piece.” 

“T never received your letter. Ralph, you are 
too ridiculous. The Indian sun has touched your 
brain.” 

He did not answer for a moment, and then he 
shouted— 

“Thave it! She—she stole it! 
letter ; you never got it, yousay? I put it myself in 
your despatch-box—I could show you how. I left it 
just a little bit open, so that you could see it quickly, 
I ran over here before I left, half hoping that I might 
see you, and explain and put things right—and she— 
she must have suspected it—and perhaps watched 
me!” 

“Hush ; not soloud. You don’t know for certain, 
But tell me, Ralph—again—this once—did you really 
write to me—and the ring, after all—is it true, I 
mean?” 

“True? Of course it’s true! And now—well it’s 
lucky she showed me the ring. Then to-day, when I 
came here and saw you again, I felt you never, 
never could have been so cruel ! ” 

These two talked on till the small hours of the 
morning, but Pompey fell asleep. 

For the next few days Ralph hardly left the house, 
and he talked incessantly. But Helen never came 
again, and after some weeks, Pompey heard that she 
was ill, She complained of having been unjustly 
and unfairly treated. Then worse news came—ct 
last they said she was dead. 

“Whatever that may mean,” thought Pompe; as 
he tucked one foot comfortably into his feathers, “I 
hope I mayn’t see her again. I understood that 
she protested she never took the letter; but what, 
after all, does it matter, so long as that bird in the 
despatch-box had to do without it?” 


She tore up that 
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QV] SHE past is always holy—every heart 
v ? Holds something that has grown to be 
=i divine ; 
What haunts there are where memory walks apart ! 
Each common place has some invisible shrine. 


The world is hallowed by the tears we shed, 
For it is full of gravestones to the past ; 

In unknown letters, “‘ Sacred to the dead,” 
Is graven wheresoe’er our eyes are cast. 


We laugh and jest where others come to weep— 
To view the place which all unpleasing seems, 

Where angels came upon them in their sleep, 
Making a Jacob’s ladder of their dreams. 


Sadness is not the common scourge of woe ; 
Sorrow seeks something holy in the breast ; 
Oh, there are tears, when memory makes them 
flow, 
Too full of happiness to be repressed. 


And every heart that throbs, and every eye 

Has some strange tenderness towards something lost— 
Some secret spell, chance words will oft apply, 

Melting their fountains from a winter’s frost. 


WILFRED B. WooLLAM. 
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THE ARMY OF KINDNESS. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH MRS. SUCKLING. 





Army of Kindness 
practically attains its 
majority in October, 
1895, for it is just 
twenty-one years since 
the first corps was en- 
rolled. To-day the or- 
ganised Bands of Mercy 
in connection with the 
= Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals number some- 
thing like seven hundred in the towns and villages 
of our own country, not to mention the many 
associations with a similar object worked through 
magazines and newspapers. In Australia and 
Canada there are hundreds more ; America claims 
to have established 21,000 bands, with over a mil- 
lion members in Massachusetts alone ; France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Russia have thou- 
sands of young soldiers in the same army ; even 
Japan has caught the echo of the marching- 
song, and formed a society for the quaint little 
almond-eyed darlings of Chrysanthemum Land. 
The small gathering of village children in an 








HIGHWOOD. 


obscure English hamlet has thus vecome an army 
of millions of boy and girl soldiers, all pledged in 
some form or other to be kind to animals and to 
promote their humane treatment. “The little 
one has become a thousand, and the small one a 
strong nation.” 

It is not easy to get Mrs. Suckling to talk 
about her own part in the work, eloquent as she 
can be on behalf of the cause itself ; she con- 
tinually digresses to speak of other people’s 
achievements. But there is no one more truly 
in the centre of the movement; and Highwood, 
her beautiful home in Hampshire, will some day 
have an historic place in its records, since here 
was formed the first little company in the Army. 

The house, some two miles from the old- 
fashioned town of Romsey, was built originally 
by her father, Admiral Suckling, who went to 
sea—the Sucklings are a sea-going family—under 
the auspices of his great relative, Lord Nelson 
(as Nelson himself entered the Navy under the 
wing of his uncle, Captain Maurice Suckling), 
and who was present as a midshipman at 
Trafalgar. He died when his daughter and only 
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child was a lassie of fifteen, but not before she 
had put her hand to the plough from which she 
has never since drawn back. 

“T started my Humanity Class,” she tells us, 
“in the October of 1874, for the children round 
about my home, and during the winter we met in 
the kitchen at Highwood, and in the summer 
under a tree. I read them a chapter from Mrs. 
Bray’s ‘Our Duty to Animals’ at every lesson, 
and questioned them upon it ; for the replies they 
had marks, and for the largest number of marks, 
prizes. I also started a humanity lending library, 
in which Mrs. Gatty’s ‘Parables from Nature’ 
was the book best liked. In the winter of 1875-6 
I had a ‘ humanity Christmas-tree’ for my class, 
and Mr. Colam sent us some medals specially 
struck for it. And when I married” (the bride- 
groom being her cousin, now Commander Suck- 
ling, R.N.) “twelve of my girls were bridesmaids 
in sailor dresses.” 

There is a picture of that Christmas gathering, 
presided over by a young girl with fair curls on 
her shoulders, in an old number of the Animal 
World. Almost as soon as her active interest in 
the work began, it naturally brought her into 
communication with Mr. Colam, of the Royal 
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Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
beginning, I believe, with a little story she sent 
to the society’s organ. Probably through him 
some account of this new idea, the Crampmoor 
humanity class, reached Mrs. Smithies, and led to 
the meeting organised by her at Wood Green in 
1875, when, in the presence of the vicar of the 
parish, Archdeacon Sinclair, Mr Robert Sawyer, 
Mr. Colam, and Mrs. Smithies and her son, Mr. 
T. B. Smithies, fifty-two boys and girls put down 
their names as members of an association which 
Mr. Colam then christened the ‘ Band of Mercy.” 

“Tt is impossible now,” Mrs. Suckling adds, “ to 
state the number of these bands of varied nation- 
alities in the world, to say nothing of their 
meinbers. The progress has been wonderful !” 

“ And did you at once merge your class into the 
new organisation ?” 

“Not until Lady Mount Temple started the 
Broadlands Band on Mrs. Smithies’ lines. Then 
I became secretary, and we instituted bands in 

sixteen parishes, my old class becoming the 
Crampmoor Band.” 

“And about the lantern lectures, which are so 
useful in the meetings to-day ?” 

“T began those at Folkestone, where my husband 
was appointed Commanding 
Inspector of Coastguards in 
1886. There was no Band 
of Mercy there then ; to-day 
there are, I think, twelve. 
Now I have my own slides 
and lectures, and they are 
lent continually. The bands 
became quite fashionable in 
Folkestone ; we had a pro- 
cession to the Town Hall 
for the annual meeting 

‘every year, headed by the 

Gordon Boys’ band ; for I 
used to teach the Gordon 

3oys, and they still have 
my lectures at the Dover 
Orphanage. I now give 
lantern addresses monthly 
through the winter to 
seven bands in and near 
Southampton, upon natural 
history and the right treat- 
ment of animals; and we 
have an annual entertain- 
ment at Romsey Town Hall, 
at which we allow no songs, 
pieces, or plays which do not 
refer nicely to animals. I get 
copies of all songs I come 
across that are suitable, and 
when I ask anyone to sing 
for us I send them a roll 
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of these songs to choose from. Come and see 
them.” 

From the large drawing-room we cross the 
stately hall to a sunny little room near the 
entrance porch. This is the “ Nelson Room,” filled 
with souvenirs of the victor of Trafalgar, while, 
among other relics, are framed MS. poems by Sir 
John Suckling, the Elizabethan poet. Opposite 
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of Mercy, and this leads us to the history of that 
publication. It was started by Mr. Smithies in 
1879, but a few years later, finding himself failing 
in health, he handed over the copyright and 
plant to the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 

“Mr. Colam had started the Animal World in, 
I think, 1870, but though he is a man of tre- 
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MRS. SUCKLING AND HER HORSES—CHARLIE, JOE, JENNY, SAILOR. 


the door is a large cabinet, stored with “mercy” 
literature. On the table a book is open at the 
photograph of an intelligent-looking dog, wearing 
a collecting-box round his neck. 

“That is Bruno,” Mrs. Suckling explains. “ 1] 
first saw him at the Dogs’ Home at Battersea. He 
had come to the end of his time there, and was to 
be destroyed, so I asked to have him instead. ‘ Not 
worth your having,’ was the answer. However, 
have him I did, and while he was with us at Folke- 
stone he collected on the Lees £40 for the Home. 
His framed portrait is now at Battersea, and his 
name in gold letters in the hall. Our present dog, 
Sailor, comes from the Home, too, having been 
presented to me because of his likeness to Bruno.” 

And now the songs are brought forth—such 
ballads as “ Robin Redbreast,” “The Arab’s Fare- 
well,” and “The Birds’ Lullaby”; but with 
them in the drawer is a mass of other music, 
including bound books of songs from the Band 





mendous energy and power of organisation—there 
never was anybody like him,” adds Mrs. Suckling 
enthusiastically—“ but even then he was over- 
worked, and I was dismayed to see him under- 
take the editorship of the Band of Mercy, and 
determined to help him in a quiet way all I could. 
Its songs have been my special charge for many 
years. Occasionally one is sent from outside, but 
usually I coax musie and words from capable 
people, and failing them I set non-copyright words 
to old music. Now I want you to see the books.” 

First we pause in the hall, to glance at re- 
ports of animal societies from all over the globe, 
kept in a cabinet here; and to turn the pages 
of folios containing programmes and show-bills of 
Band of Mercy entertainments, and cuttings from 
newspapers concerning the work. The “humanity 
bookcase ” is at the head of the wide staircase, and 
Mrs. Suckling takes down piles of the books for us 
to look through, 
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“When I started work,” she says, “Mr. Colam 
gave me a set of prize books and a tin box to put 
them in, advising me never to part with them, but 
to keep both these and specimen tracts. I followed 
his advice, and probably no one has quite the 
collection I have now, for I have gone on adding 
to it for twenty years, so that I am able by its 
means to help in various ways Mr. Colam little 
dreamed of. Here are copies of, so far as I 
know, every sound book published about animals. 
People write to me and say, ‘Can you recommend 
a tract on bird-nesting?’ or ‘on the right treat- 
ment of horses?’ and so on ; or they say some- 
body is willing to give us a sermon, if he can be 
supplied with data to go upon.” 

On the bottom shelf are numerous volumes of 
type-written lectures, at once practical and amus- 
ing, which are lent out with the lantern slides 
illustrating them. The slides are prepared by 
Captain Suckling, who is not only a_ hearty 
sympathiser with his wife’s work, but an accom- 
plished amateur photographer. 

Side by side with the lectures are volumes of 
mercy yperiodicals—the English Animal World, 
Our Dumb Animals (Boston), The Humane 
Journal (Chicago), The Band of Mercy Magazine 
(New South Wales), LZ’ Ami des Animaux (Geneva), 
and many others, all of which Mrs. Suckling 
subscribes to and reads. 

“Now let us go down-stairs and have some 
tea,” she says, when we have compared and dis- 
cussed them, “and you can ask me anything else 
you want to know at the same time.” 

It occurs to me that, with the home and foreign 
correspondence, the songs, the lantern-lectures, 
and the magazine and newspaper work, each 
department giving enough and to spare for one 
person to do, Mrs. Suckling’s hands must be pretty 
full, and that I need scarcely ask “ anything else.” 
Her strictly literary labours she keeps very much 
in the background. Her ‘“ Humane Educator” is, 
however, the vade mecum of all Band of Mercy 
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workers ; she writes numerous articles in various 
animal papers, and is in at any rate occasional 
correspondence with the editors of fifteen news- 
papers which have children’s columns on humanity 
lines. In these latter she takes much interest, 
encouraging them by contributions of story and 
anecdote and by offers of prizes. She is also in 
active sympathy with the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Birds, and all other societies for the promul- 
gation of kindness to the lower creation, and hasa 
firm belief in the power of appeals to the public 
through the columns of the Press, whose aid she 
greatly values. 

The Constable landscapes, the Bartolozzi prints, 
the exquisite French cabinets, china, and curios, 
the large mirror with Grinling Gibbons carvings, 
the books that lie on the tables, suggest topics for 
conversation in plenty in the drawing-room ; but 
one more to the point is prompted by the little 
black kitten which Mrs. Suckling lifts up and 
caresses, and the pretty grey cat which gives us 
the friendliest of greetings. 

“Tell me something about your pets,” I say. 

“T have none,” is the answer, apparently in eon- 
tradiction to the presence of the pussies ; but it is 
evidently intended as a protest against the idea 
that mercy work has any connection with the 
petting of an over-fed lapdog, delight in the song 
of a cage-bird, or the keeping of a dozen cats. 
“There is not a single well-bred animal about the 
place,” she continues laughing, “ except the horses ! 
My creatures are all ‘destitute,’ and the more 
destitute they are the more I love them. The 
rescue work is a great feature of the Bands of 
Mercy, and there are several of us who form a sort 
of ring in order to find homes for any forlorn 
animal that turns up. This little creature,” with 
another stroke of the happy kitten’s black fur, “ is 
a luxury in the cat line. He was condemned to 
be drowned, but as I was away from home was 
kept a few days; and when I took him up he 
nestled against my neck and set up a little song 
Of course he couldn’t be drowned after that !” 

“ And the horses ? 

“Darby, a black horse, injured himself in his 
stall, and can never do heavy work again. He used 
to feel his degradation from the carriage dread- 
fully at first, and when drawing the lawn-roller 
always pulls up at the hall door! Jenny, who 
must be getting on for thirty, is ending her days 
in peace and pasture, the bosom friend of Molly 
the donkey. Joe and Charlie, the carriage horses, 
have no history save that they are great beauties 
and came from London, where they had experi- 
enced all the torture of fashion, and had such vile 
tempers that they needed two or three men to 
harness them ; now they stand like lambs, and 
take no notice of anything alarming, but are 
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always seeking sugar in unexpected places ! 
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Needless to say, no bearing-reins or other things; appeal to the latent chivalry of the boy's 
S barbarities try their tempers now. And as we manhood, and to the inborn tenderness of the 
ul drive back to the station behind “Joe” and girl’s womanhood to protect the weak and 
es “Charlie” we can but wish that a few more defend the helpless; and you are training the 
y of the ladies of England who sit at home at ease world’s true gentlemen and gentlewomen, mak- 
t, would take some part in the work at which Mrs. ing ready, in howsoever humble a fashion, for 
d Suckling labours so devotedly. Teach children the day when creation shall cease to groan and 
n to reverence the Heavenly Father’s creation, to travail, when the wolf shall dwell with the lamb 
c- regard all living beings as playfellows, not play- and a little child shall lead them. 
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WARDEN’S DAUGHTER. 


BY S. SOUTHALL BONE, AUTHOR OF THE “MANAGER OF MANSTON MILLS,” * DAVENANT,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XV. 
MISS WARRINGTON 
INTERPOSES. 


some sketches to her pa- 
tron that morning, she 
had no hesitation in post- 
poning that business. The 
cheque-book must be re- 
stored, and as soon as 
possible. Otherwise it 
would go hard with the 
\ unlucky clerk who had 
SS lost it. 

She had some little difficulty in finding the Elevator 
offices, for though they formed the fourth side to the 
little square of St. Eldad’s, she had to pass through a 
circuitous maze of streets befcre she could find the 
entrance. When she did, she found herself con- 
fronted by a keen-looking man in livery, to whom 
she told her business. 

‘““Want to see the chairman, mum? Managing 
director, I s’pose you mean? Chairman never sees 
nobody.” 

‘He will do, then. Will you give him this card, 
and say I particularly want to see him, and at once?” 

“Mr. Foxley’s engaged, mum; board meeting, 
mum—very important business on indeed.” 

Rose started. It was indeed a curious coincidence 
that Foxley should be here, so close, and possibly with 
this poor clerk’s fate in his hands. She answered the 
man— 

“My business is equally important. Mr. Foxley 
knows me; if you take my card to him, he will see 
me at once.” 

“It’s as much as my place is worth,” he answered. 
“ None of us dare go agin Mr. Foxley’s orders.” 

~ Will this help?” said Rose, slipping a half-crown 
into his hand. ‘Tell him that Miss Warrington 
wishes to see him in the bvard-room. If you bring 
back the right answer, I will make the two-and-six- 
pence five shillings.” 

This was sufficient. In afew minutes Rose found 
herself in a small room communicating with the 
board-room. Foxley came in instantly. 

“My dear! Miss Warrington!’ he said. “I’m 
awfully glad to see you; but whatever brings you 
here! I’m terribly pressed for time—most important 





business on, just now.” 

“Whatever it is, it must wait,” said Rose, in her 
old decisive way. ‘ Mine is equally important.” 

Foxley smiled blandly. ‘I daresay it is,” he 
answered. ‘ But can’t you say what it is at once?” 

“T will tell youin your board-room ; it concerns all 
of you. Haven't you charged one of your clerks with 
stealing a cheque-book !” 

“My word! Of course we have. But what do you 
know about it?” 


“YT will tell you in the board-room—nowhere else, 
she answered. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ As obstinate as ever, 
I see; I suppose I must humour you.” And he led 
her into the board-room, to the astonishment of all 
there—not least of James Clare himself and the 
policeman who stood at his side. 

“You !—charged with theft?” she exclaimed. as 
she recognised him. Then, turning to Foxley— 

“T should have thought you would have known 
him better.” 

“Thank you, Miss Warrington.” said Clare ; “ I have 
lost the book, it is true, but I have not stolen it.” 

“What you say will be used against you,” said the 
policeman, in a professional tone. 

“We were bound to give him into custody.” said 
Foxley. ‘We have no option—unless, indeed, you 
can throw some light on the matter.” 

“Mr. Clare says he has lost it, but you charge him 
with stealing it. Is not that so?” 

* Undoubtedly,” replied the secretary. 

“Very well, then,” retorted Rose; “Mr. Clare’s 
story is true, and your charge is false. Mr. Clare did 
not steal it; he could not find it, for the plain reason 
that it was blown out of the window into the square 
of St. Eldad’s, where I found it. Is this the book?” 

Foxley took it from her hand. It was intact—the 
two cheques just as they were when Clare had drawn 
them. 

“This is it, certainly,” he said, “which Mr. Clare 
ought to have produced this morning, and did not. 
It was very careless of him.” 

“And are you not going to apologise?” asked Rose 
indignantly. ‘“ Why do you not send the policeman 
away, instantly?” 

“You can go,” said Foxley to the policeman, who 
seemed to be very loth to leave his prisoner. Then, 
turning to Rose— 

“Apology? I don’t see where the need for an 
apology comes in. We have only done our duty—in 
the circumstances.” 

“You owe Mr. Clare more than an apology,” she 
returned. ‘ You have taken all Mr. Clare's capital 
by this false charge. Now that he is proved innocent, 
you ought to make amends.” 

“His capital?” retorted Foxley; “he has never 
had any, so far as I know. If he had, it would have 
made no difference. As for apologising to him, he 
ought to think himself very fortunate to escape as he 
has.” 

“No difference?” retorted Rose, in a tone that 
made Foxley wince. ‘ Probably not—to you. But 
does it not occur to you, or to any of these gentle- 
men ’—with a glance at the directors sitting silent at 
the table—* that Mr. Clare’s character is his capital, 
which you have taken away by this charge? And as 
he is innocent, you ought to restore it by publicly 
reinstating him.” 
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murmured some of the 


“Of course—of course!” 
directors. But Foxley answered coldly— 

“We can’t go into that. The book is found; Mr. 
Clare’s innocence is proved “to our satisfaction ; he 
remains in our service as before. And I think that 
is all that need be said on either side.” 

There was an approving murmur at the table. 
Foxley continued— 

“You need not remain, Mr. Clare. There is no 
charge against you, and you are free to return to your 
duties.” 

Then James Clare spoke up— 

“T don’t choose to return to my room at present. I 
told you the truth, but, as P could not prove it, you 
would not believe me. Miss Warrington produces the 
book and clears me ; but you send me back to my work 
without a word of apology or regret for a charge 
that has been proved to be false. I will not go back 
unless an apology is made to me here—in this room, 
and publicly, before my fellow-clerks. before whom I 
have been publicly charged with theft.” 

“Bravo!” said Rose, clapping her hands. The 
directors stared blankly at Clare. They never dared 
to cross Foxley themselves, but this quiet-looking 
clerk was doing it thoroughly. It seemed as if Rose’s 
presence, and her action on his behalf, had changed 
the humble-minded plodder into a_ high-spirited 
gentleman. 

To their surprise Foxley complied, with a grace 
that he could assume on occasion. To Clare he 
replied— 

“Of course, your request is only natural; we 
ought to have looked at the matter from your point 
of view. In my own name, Mr. Clare, and for my 
brother directors, I offer you our sincere apologies 
for this unfortunate mistake ; though I am sure you 
will admit that, until Miss Warrington’s fortunate 
interposition, we were awkwardly placed. And as 
soon as business is over I will exonerate you as fully 
in the office as here.” 

Rose flushed up. “I am glad you have made the 
amende,” she said. “I should have thought meanly 
of youif you had not.” 

Then crossing the room to where Clare stood, she 
held out her hand. 

“T should have been glad to do this for anyone, 
she said, “but I am doubly glad that I have been 
the means of saving you, my father’s most faithful 
friend. Come in to St. Eldad’s and dine with us to- 
night.” 

Foxley ground his teeth with suppressed rage as 
he heard the invitation and its acceptance. Even 
now, though he had renounced her, he could not 
endure that anyone should sit in the place he had 
once refused. 

But Clare, who had begun the day in the agonies of 
despair, ended it in a vision of happiness beyond his 
utmost hopes. He had been in deadly peril, and his 
deliverer had been the woman he loved best of all. 





” 


And ke would never forget how, a few moments ago, 
in congratulating him. she had held his hand between 
both of hers. That alone was worth everything he 
had endured. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
JAMES CLARE SITS FOR HIS PORTRAIT. 


WHEN James Clare presented himself at St. Eldad’s 
that evening, he had already shaken off the dust of 
the Elevator offices from his feet. Foxley had kept 
his word : he had publicly exonerated him to the staff 
after business hours, and then James Clare as publicly 
resigned his situation. The action took Foxley by 
surprise, though he disguised any expression of it in 
an off-handed acquiescence. 

“Of course,” he said, “it has been a shock to you, 
and no doubt you will do better elsewhere. We shall 
be pleased, of course, to speak for you when you re- 
quire it.” 

So, for the second time, Clare was thrown upon the 
world. There was a good deal of handshaking when 
he left, and of wishes for his welfare, sincere enough 
as far as they went, but not excluding a certain satis- 
faction at the run of promotion which his sudden 
exit would bring about. 

He was delighted to meet Mr. Warrington again ; 
he was delighted with the garden, the cloister, the 
hall, and the chapel. He was supremely delighted 
with Rose’s company; never before had he enjoyed 
it under circumstances of such domestic intimacy. 
He was shown her studio in the oriel window, and 
saw the canvas which was to be her magnum opus, 
It was in the rough, so to speak—the figures of the 
awe-struck congregation, the earnest face of the 
preacher, the gloomy sky (seen through the porch), 
the half-lights of the church deepening into dark- 
ness in the further recesses of the Gothic arches—being 
in the first painting, and most of the figures in out- 
line only. Yet it promised to be all that Rose hoped ; 
it would certainly be a fine picture, and Clare, whose 
only ideas of lady artists had been formed on the 
productions which his sisters had shown as the fruits 
of their half-year’s work at school, was astonished to 
find that Miss Warrington’s eclipse would not be of 
long duration with this resource ready to her hand. 

“You see,” she said to him, “ much of the picture 
is only in outline at present. It takes time to get 
suitable models, for I will have none that will not 
enable me to realise what I want, and they are not easy 
to get. Now, I thought of you the other day—before 
I knew you were so near—you would do well for one 
of my figures, and I tried to sketch your face from 
memory. But now—would you mind giving me a 
sitting ?” 

Clare was astonished. He could not believe it 
possible that Rose Warrington could have had him 
in such remembrance as this. Yet he had her own 
authority for it; and he had a right to form his own 
conclusions, even if they were such as, without that 
authority. would be absurd. He could hardly com- 
mand himself to answer. 

‘‘T—surely I cannot be of any use,” he stammered. 

“Tam the best judge of that,” she answered gaily. 
“T am obliged to fish in all waters, you know, and 
to get sketches wherever I can.” 

And sitting down with a sheet of grey paper and 
black and white chalk, she soon had a lifelike 
drawing of Clare’s features, 
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“You would not mind sitting for me once or twice 
when you can spare the time?” she asked. 

“T shall have time enough and to spare,” he an- 
swered, “TI have left the Elevator.” 

“You have? Weil, I am not surprised, after all. 
But would it not have been wiser to remain, and live 
the slander down?” 

“TI could not have remained with any self-respect. 
Only for your interposition, I should have been com- 
mitted for trial by now, instead of sitting at your 
table. And besides that, I had had differences with 
Mr. Foxley ; I had felt it my duty to remonstrate 
with him on some matters, and it would have come 
about all the same.” 

‘*Father !” cried Rose; “ Mr. Clare has left the Ele- 
vator! What can he do?” 

“That remains to be seen,” said Mr. Warrington. 
“T think, however, he is quite right to go. It would 
never work smoothly after such an affair. What do 
you think of doing, Clare?” 

““T must begin again somewhere, and somehow,” he 
answered drearily. “I have been reading law of late, 
with the hope of some day entering the profession ; 
I shall have to give that up now.” 

Rose looked sorrowfully at him. She knew enough 
of his history and his sacrifices to know how dreary 
was the prospect before him. 

“IT do not care so much for myself,” he continued, 
“but I am so sorry to cripple my people at South- 
sea.” 

Then Mr. Warrington interrupted. “Did youspeak 
of going in for law?” he asked. “ Because, if you do, 
I will give you an introduction to my old friends the 
Multiples, of Lincoln’s Inn. You might doa much 
worse thing than try Tom Multiple.” 

And when Clare left St. Eldad’s that night, he 
was the bearer of an introduction to that fine old- 
fashioned firm of solicitors. 

Not a week elapsed after this before Foxley called 
at St. Eldad’s. He came with apologies for having 
neglected them so long, pleading as an excuse—which 
was the truth—that he did not know St. Eldad’s lay 
at the back of the Elevator offices. And with the 
greatest tact, he quite ignored the subject of Mr. 
Warrington’s misfortunes; indeed, for anything he 
said to the contrary, Mr. Warrington might have 
held the wardenship all his life. But the incident of 
the charge against Clare, and his resignation of his 
post, were conveniently used for a peg to hang the 
conversation upon, and to lead up to that former 
intimacy which, for reasons of his own, he wished to 
renew. 

“How very opportune your visit was!”’ he said to 
Rose. “I confess it would have gone badly with 
Clare but for your production of the missing book.” 

“Opportune?” repeated Rose, with a ring of sar- 
casm in her voice which was not lost upon Foxley. 
“ You don’t suppose I dropped in by chance, do you? 
It was my duty to come, in any case; though I am 
more thankful than I can express to know that I 
have been the means of clearing James Clare from 
a false charge.” 

“You are too hard upon us,” he returned. “The 
charge, though mistaken, was made in good faith. 
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We had no alternative, with the facts as they were 
then before us. No jury, in. the absence of your ex. 
planation, would have accepted his as a valid defence,” 

“So much for the value of circumstantial evidence,” 
retorted Rose. “If I had been prevented from 
coming, you would have sent an innocent man to his 
ruin.” 

“ You don’t seem to understand,” said Foxley, “that 
all this is simply being wise after the event. In all 
the affairs of life men can only judge on the evidence 
before them, which was precisely what we did. That 
Clare was proved innocent is the exception that 
proves the rule. Not, one man in ten thousand in 
such circumstances would be proved to be innocent.” 

“Tam woman enough not to agree with you,” she 
answered ; “the fact remains that if I had not inter- 
vened an innocent man would have been ruined ; and 
with all your talking, you can’t get over that.” 

“Shall we change the conversation?” he answered ; 
“Tam sorry we cannot agree. This is going to bea 
fine picture, I expect.” 

“T shall try to make it a good one, at any rate. I 
can only work at it in my spare time.” 

“Spare time?” queried Foxley. 

“Yes; I have work which [ must finish, too, or 
I shall earn no money this week,” 

“You—working for money? 
this!” he exclaimed. 

“Likely enough,” said Rose. 
been apart of late.” 

‘*Not by my wish, I am sure,” said Foxley. “If I 
had known you were so close to our offices, I would 
have called long ago. But what do you paint? I 
have not heard of your name as a painter.” 

She laughed a little scornfully. ‘You were born 
with a silver spoon in your mouth,” she answered, 
“and don’t know what it is to stand on the lowest 
rung of the ladder. I paint City scenes for a little 
picture shop at the back of Oxford Street. My patron 
is a little rough in his way, but a very good man. 
He pays me a fair price, but ’°—making him alow bow 
—‘if the great Mr, Foxley, M.P., will buy my 
sketches, I can ask for something more.” 

He looked thoroughly astonished. ‘ Really, has it 
come to this? I wish I had known it before,” he 
replied, in a low voice. 

“There was no need,” she answered. “I found a 
purchaser myself. You could have done no more.” 

* You do not understand,” he said. “I would have 
tried to help you to something better if you would 
have let me.” He remembered how she had eluded 
his escort to England. 

“You are very kind, but I am vain enough to 
prefer my independence. I can bargain with my 
patron, but I could not with you.” 

“At least, you will allow me to renew our old 
acquaintance, will you not? There is no reason why 
we should not be friends.” 

“Certainly not, whenever you honour us by visit- 
ing St. Eldad’s. But if I meet your Highness when I 
am carrying my wares to market, I won’t know you, 
nor expect you to know me.” 

And with this parting shot she left him thinking 
her more charming than ever. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
MR. MULTIPLE, OF LINCOLN’S INN. 


In an old-fashioned room in old-fashioned offices 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields sat James Clare, vis-d-vis 
with Mr. Thomas Multiple. of the firm of Messrs. 
Richard and Thomas Multiple, Solicitors, Mr. War- 
rington’s letter of introduction lying open under the 
lawyer's hand. Mr, Multiple was a little man, with a 
florid face, aquiline nose, keen blue eyes twinkling 
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Foxley will allow you to refer to him. Had you any 


money invested in the Elevator?” 

“ T have had none to invest.” 

* Would you advise anyone to invest in it?” 

“T would not.” 

“ Have you had any difference of opinion with Mr. 
Foxley on that subject? Your leaving the Elevator 
was not on that account?” 

“No,” said Clare. Then, recollecting himself— 
“There was a difference between us a few days 





“* Bravo!’ said Rose, clapping her hands.”—p. 783. 


under shaggy brown eyebrows, and a stubbly crop of 
sandy hair, shading into an indefinable grey. He 
was clothed in a very unprofessional blue serge 
shooting suit and a very clerical white tie; and on 
the table in front of him, standing amongst a heap 
of papers and legal documents, a tumbler of water 
holding a bunch of lovely roses, against which rested 
a portrait of a handsome woman, whose face also 
looked down upon him from the wall. Said he to 
Clare, in a professional but not unkindly tone of 
voice— 

“You seem to be somewhat of a rolling stone, 
Mr. Clare.” 

“Not by any wish of mine, I assure you, sir. I 
svould not have left the Elevator if I could have 
remained in it honourably.” 

And then he recounted fully, but without exagger- 
ating, the charge that had been brought against him, 
and its disproof by Miss Warrington. 

Mr. Multiple’s eyes twinkled, and there was a little 
chuckle in his voice as he answered : 

“Ah! very pretty indeed. Then you left; and Mr. 
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previous to that. But it had nothing to do with the 
loss of the cheque-book.” 

“ And what was the nature of the difference? 

“T was requested to make up the balance for the 
half-yearly meeting in a certain way, and I declined.” 

“Why?” 

“Because it was not an honest statement of the 
Society’s position. Liabilities were understated. as- 
sets were overstated ; dividends were to be paid on 
sums falsely estimated as profits, which were really 
liabilities.” 

“T see; and after this Mr. Foxley gives you his 
name as reference. Well, you will understand, Mr. 
Clare, I shall endeavour to hear his version of the 
matter. Subject to that, I think, having regard to 
our client’s opinion of you, we may be able to find 
employment for you in our offices. But you say you 
wish to get your articles, and to pass the solicitors’ 
examinations. Aren't you somewhat late in the day 
for that?” 

“Perhaps I am, sir. But I have been reading law 
privately for a good while past.” 
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“That is good, so far; and that matter can be 
attended to later on. You must expect at first, how- 
ever, to be put on work which may seem below your 
abilities. But that is unavoidable.” 

“T am grateful to you, Mr. Multiple, for allowing 
me to do anything in your offices. I will do my best, 
whatever the work may be.” 

So Clare was established in Messrs, Multiple’s 
offices, glad that at last his feet were on firm ground. 
His post in the Elevator, at the best, had never been 
secure, even if he had been ten times more in Foxley’s 
power than he was; for the Elevator itself was 
rickety, and bound to come down with a run sooner 
or later. 

He had not been compelled on this occasion, thanks 
to Mr. Warrington’s introduction, to go a second time 
through the wretched experience of hunting for em- 
ployment; nor had he been compelled to occupy the 
miserable lodgings which were his home during that 
unhappy time. At an eating-house just off the 
“ Fields,” much used by lawyers’ clerks, he had picked 
up—or more correctly, had been picked up—by a 
fellow-clerk hailing from an office in the City, good- 
natured, loquacious, and witty, with a Cockney’s good 
opinion of himself, and a knowledge of London and 
of London ways which made Clare feel as if his 
education had been sadly neglected. 

“Come to my diggin’s,” he said one day to Clare 
— “95, Crocus Street, Camden Town. Pipkins 
has a room to spare, I know; an’ he an’ I work in 
together very well. So might you. Mrs. P. boards 
me, an’ I do well—suits me down to the ground. 
Those well-to-do tradesmen always feed well. Break- 
fast, tea, and supper—that’s what it is, an’ good, 
too. You might do worse than try it.” 

Clare did try it. He went to 95, Crocus Street 
—a big, showy house with a still more showy shop, 
owned and kept by Richard Pipkins, grocer, tea- 
dealer, wine and provision merchant, as the brilliant 
glass letters over the shop testified. 

“You see, Mr. Clare,” said Pipkins, as they were 
concluding the arrangement, “ I’ve a good deal to see 
after as well as looking after the main chance, which, 
of course, is my business here. I work pretty hard 
for eur cause at Crocus Street Chapel—nice chapel, 
that ; I expect you noticed it as you came down the 
street—and what with one thing an’ t’other my 
hands are pretty full most days, let alone my business 
here, which I can tell you is an increasing one, or I 
wouldn’t be in it.” 

“Of course not,” replied Clare, vaguely and sym- 
pathetically. 

“Tf it wasn’t for me,” continued Pipkins, “I don’t 
know where the cause would be. An’ then I’m agent 
for a financial company which does a good business 
amongst our people—a buildin’ society and bank com- 
bined—and all our funds at Crocus Street, chapel 
funds, school funds, benevolent funds, an’ what not, 
are all banked there. Then I’ve got this house an’ 
shop to keep going—expensive place, too. And as 
my family is small, I make the most of it by lettin’ 
of it off. I let Dexter have his room cheap, an’ he 
saves me a lawyer—puts me up to a lot of things, 
does Dexter, And I was thinkin’, if you like to put 
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my books straight for me—what with one thing an’ 
t’ other they do get behind a lot—I’d do the same by 
you. What d’ye say, now?” 

It was very reasonable, Clare thought—an economy 
for him—and probably some real help to a hard-work- 
ing man. Probably, also, he might be able to serve 
himin another way, There was very little doubt that 
Pipkins’ financial company was the Elevator—in fact, 
he had some recollection of the man’s name in the 
society's books. So he consented. 

“That’s settled, then,’ said Pipkins. “Now we 
shall get on like a house a-fire. And, if you liked to 
join us—Dexter’s no good for that, but you are 
different to him—I could make you secretary to all 
our societies. We’ve a good few of em, and I’ve got 
to work the lot. And, by the way, if you choose to 
work the agency with me, I’d give you half com- 
mission on all you got.” 

“T should hardly be equal to that,” answered Clare 
diplomatically, “and do justice to your books at the 
same time.” 

“Well, as you like; it’s all one to me, I’ve 
made a good thing out of it. I’ve bought this house 
an’ shop, an’ I’ve a good few houses in Crocus Street 
besides.” 

All this time Mrs. Pipkins had heen vainly trying 
to stop the flow of her husband’s discourse. At last 
she succeeded, and carried off Clare to look at his 
room. 

“ Pipkins is so wrapped vp in that there Investi- 
gator—no, Elevator, I mean; I always forget the 
name—he can’t stop hisself, once he gets started on 
it. But there, it have been a real good thing for 
us, that I will say. Pipkins were hard run, he 
were, in this very street, when we first started; and 
see what he is now, with half of Crocus Street in his 
pocket.” 

“ And the other half ready to drop in, Ain’t that 
so, Mrs. Pipkins?” said little Mr. Dexter, as he 
mounted the stairs after them. ‘“ How do, Mr. Clare? 
Glad you’ve taken my hint, and dropped on to Mr. 
Pipkins here. Gvod man o’ business, Mr. Pipkins; 
knows how to sand the sugar, blend—I like that 
word—blend the tea-dust with the tea.” 

“ Dexter!’ said Mr. Pipkins severely, ‘‘did you ever 
know me to do such things? Would my business 
stick to me if I did?” 

“Tt won’t be for want of your sticking to it, old 
man. By the way, that shop over the way is in the 
market. Jones came to our people to-day. I tell 
no tales out of school, but it’s in the market, Pip- 
kins.” 

“Oh, Dick!” cried Mrs. Pipkins,.‘‘ another iron in 
the fire? Ido get frightened at it sometimes. For 
you see, Mr. Clare,” she added, “ Pipkins do own most 
part of Crocus Street—on mortgage, you know.” 

“ An’ that’s where the Elevator comes in so handy,” 
interrupted Pipkins. 

“And such a pop-shop as it is, too,” said Dexter, 
“that doesn’t take in pledges, but lets you have ‘em 
to show round; and never says No—does it, Pip- 
kins?” 

Dexter winked knowingly at Clare. 
if he suspects anything,” thought Clare. 


“JT wonder 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
MR. FOXLEY TRIES TO EXPLAIN. 


JaMES CLARE was settled at Messrs. Multiple’s. 
The firm had had an interview with the managing 
director of the Elevator Building and Investment 
Society, and, as a result, had confirmed Clare’s 
engagement. Now that he was at ease as to his pre- 
sent means, and able, as much to his own satisfac- 
tion as to his mother’s, to resume his former help, he 
could afford to solace himself and feed that secret 
passion of his with frequent visits to St. Eldad’s, 
ostensibly, ‘on both his part and Rose’s, for the com- 
pletion of that portrait of him which she was putting 
into her great picture. 

The pleasure of these visits, however, was consider- 
ably dashed by the discovery that Foxley also was 
taking advantage of that last day’s work at the 
Elevator offices to renew his intimacy with the 
Warringtons. And there was another discovery 
which also caused him much disquietude. Watching 
the progress of the picture, he found that Foxley’s 
portrait as well as his own was in it. 

“Does Mr. Foxley sit for it?”’ he asked one day. 

Rose smiled with a peculiar feminine, inward 
gratification at this evidence of Clare’s jealousy. 
She knew him as well or better than he knew him- 
self. She answered him with a smile— 

“Sit for his portrait? Not he; he is too busy for 
that. I am putting in his face from memory.” 

Clare had to draw his own inferences from this 
answer, which was rather ambiguous; and, as was 
natural, he drew that inference which was most 
opposed to his own prospects ; and, finding that his 
own visits and Foxley’s clashed, gradually withdrew, 
as the approaching completion of the picture gave 
him excuse, and thus left the field more clear to his 
rival, 

Foxley, therefore, had the field to himself, so far 
as he chose to avail himself of it. For he wasdivided 
between two passions—love and ambition—and just 
at this moment the latter was most urgent. His 
party was in opposition; but political prophets of 
both sides agreed that it had a very good prospect 
of succeeding to office at the General Election, one 
great factor in the calculation being the power which 
the member for Bragsborough possessed as head of 
the Elevator group of societies, whose members were 
sufficiently numerous to turn the scale at many elec- 
tions, and who would vote as one man at his dictation. 

He was therefore looked upon as the coming man. 
If the general anticipation proved correct, he would 
be one of the future Government: indeed, the society 
journals were full of an interview he was said to 
have had with the Leader of the Opposition, in which 
he had behaved with his accustomed masterfulness, 
and at which he had stated his demands in no un- 
certain manner, intimating that in the event of non- 
compliance, the votes which he controlled would at 
least be withheld. Cabinet rank was the minimum 
of these demands. 

At this juncture he keenly felt the want of a wife. 
He could command votes enough to seat him on the 
Treasury bench ; but arrived there. a wife became a 


political as well as domestic necessity. Only she 
must be of the right sort. She must be attractive, 
social, artistic. a good entertainer—one who, in short, 
could make his house the centre and resort not only 
of his own party but of those other parties whom it 
was his aim and intention to fuse with his own—a 
work which no one could do so effectually as a wife. 
And no one, he judged, was so well fitted in every 
respect for this position as Rose Warrington. She 
was making her mark asa painter. Her picture had 
been well hung at the Academy, its praises were in 
all the journals, and—what was of more importance to 
Rose—it had been well sold. Clearly, he had no 
reason to look elsewhere for a wife in whom all 
those requisites were united. 

But to win her he had to walk warily. It would 
never do, now that she was rising into fame, to adopt 
his old masterful tone. And he had. somehow, to 
make his peace with her for that desertion of her 
after her father had finally rejected his terms. That 
would not be an easy task, especially if Mr. Warring- 
ton had told his daughter, which, however, he did not 
think was likely. Still, he had swerved from his 
allegiance ; he was conscious that it had put an im- 
pediment in his way, and he was not sure that the 
fact or the manner of his return was any improve- 
ment of hischances. When he had thrown Rose over 
he had indulged dreams of marrying into the peerage. 
But as he mounted in the social scale, and got a 
clearer view of those exclusive circles into which he 
desired to enter, he found that neither money nor 
politics alone were passports into that society. A 
Party man of blue blood might pass that gate; but 
blue blood would not ally itself with a Party man of 
the common sort. There were, indeed, a few elderly 
spinsters who were willing enough to merge their 
politics and their lineages in his. But rank and 
beauty did not seem inclined to lend their glories and 
their charms to the class from which Foxley derived 
his political strength and with which he chiefly asso- 
ciated, and the flavour of which occasionally mingled 
with the odour of roses and stephanotis. So his 
thoughts turned again to Rose. 

These thoughts had been simmering in his mind 
for some time, when Rose’s interposition on Clare’s 
behalf gave him the opportunity he needed. A few 
days afterwards he found his way to St. Eldad’s. Mr. 
Warrington, mindful of their former parting, gave 
him a frigid welcome; Rose, free, as she imagined, 
from the incubus of that unacknowledged engage- 
ment, with more cordiality. But on a second visit 
much of Mr. Warrington’s restraint had vanished, 
and Foxley was more at his ease. He showed the 
keenest interest in Rose’s work, and in the success of 
the great picture. 

“It is splendid!” he said. “What gave you the 
idea?” 

‘I got it from Bunyan’s ‘Holy War.’ At least, 
that suggested it; the subject itself is not taken 
from it.” 

“Never heard of &. 

“T suppose you are more fond of a nap on Sunday 
afternoons than of reading an old classic like 
Bunyan 2” 


What a reader you must be !” 
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“T must acknowledge you made good use of your 
time in Paris. But where did you get all these faces 
from? Surely you cannot have invented them? 
Some of them, too, seem familiar to me.” 

She wondered if he had recognised Clare’s portrait 
in that of a mailed knight, or his own in that of a 
jealous citizen scowling at the knight. But all she 
said was— 

“Really? You may have seen them somewhere. 
I get models wherever I can find them—not easily, 
always.” 

Then she showed him a number of sketches: some 
of St. Eldad’s, some of St. Paul's; the river—all of 
them rich in colour, bold, effective sketches. 

“ These are pot-boilers,” she said ; ‘very necessary 
to keep one in bread and cheese. My big venture, 
I hope, will bring fame and fortune too. I am 
mercenary enough to wish for that, in present cir- 
cumstances.” 

“That will come in time,” he answered ; “ perhaps 
by a shorter road. You will be marrying, one of 
these days.” 

“Not likely,” she answered, “now we are poor. 
There is one consolation, however, in that: I 





“ At last she succeeded, and 


suall know what is a genuine passion, and what is 
uot.” 

It was a direct thrust, and it made him wince. He 
saw that he must tread cautiously; but, for all 
that, it gave him the chance of beginning his 
approaches—to use a military term. 

“You were very much mistaken,” he said in a low 
voice, “if you judged me in the past by that test. 
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Whatever were my faults—and I know I did not 
please you—I never sought you for money's sake, but 
only for yourself. I think you ought to do me that 
justice, even if you can do no more.” 

She looked intently at him. Was he sincere? she 
asked herself. If he was, she ought to give him the 
justice he asked for, and confess that she had wrongly 
judged him. But even then there were matters un- 
explained which his words did not clear up. So she 
only said— 

“Tf I have misunderstood you in any way, I am 
quite ready to admit it. But as there was never any 
question, on my part, of liking you—in that way—I 
do not see where the misunderstanding comes in.” 

“But, asa fact, you did think that I had ceased to 
court you because you had become poor?” 

“Tf I must speak the truth,” she answered, “I don't 
think I gave the matter a moment’s thought. But 
even if I had, your conduct was exactly that of a 
man acting under that motive. Father's firm failed, 
and you ceased your visits. If, unfortunately, I had 
been in love with you, what other conclusion could I 
have come to than that which you call an injustice?” 

Foxley was silent. It was not easy to answer this 
reasoning without at the same time risking the dis- 
closure of the true story of Mr. Warrington’s failure, 
which, of all things, he wanted to avoid. He answered 
diplomatically— 

“Well, I won't press you, since you look at the 


carried Clare off."—p. 786. 


matter in that light. I must trust to time to prove 
that I am not the mercenary man you think me to be. 
Meanwhile, you will not, I hope, object to consider 
me as a friend, or to allow me a friend's privilege in 
visiting you occasionally ?” 

“Certainly not. Father and I will be pleased to 
see you at any time as a friend ; and, of course, on the 
understanding that nothing more is involved.” 
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And with this permission he was glad to be content. 
It was, he thought, the first step back to the position 
he had so unwisely abandoned. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE END OF THE WARDENSHIP. 


THE picture had been a success. It had been favour- 
ably noticed ; the illustrated papers had engraved it ; 
better still, it had been sold. Rose was now able to 
carry out a plan for which she had been striving and 
working for some time past, which was to give her 
father a thorough change of air and scene. 

Quiet and restful as was the home life at St. Eldad’s, 
it was evident that its silence and monotony, coming 
as it did upon an active, occupied life, was telling un- 
favourably upon Mr. Warrington. He did not com- 
plain; he still pursued his daily readings; still took 
his daily walk through the City ; still lingered over 
Rose's work, or laughed with her over the story she 
was illustrating ; was not in any way ill. But Rose’s 
keen eyes detected the failing strength and the slow 
ebb of vitality ; and now that she had the means she 
determined not to lose a day in carrying out her pur- 
pose. 

James Clare came to see them before they started ; 
and Mr. Warrington spent some time alone with him, 
putting his affairs in order and committing to his 
care certain confidential business which he insisted 
on settling before he left England. Foxley did not 
appear ; nor, so far as Clare could see, did it appear 
that he had been told of the proposed journey. 

They reached Switzerland after an easy journey. 
They lingered a few days in Paris, so that Rose 
might show her father the scenes of her student life : 
the old house in the Rue Notre Dame des Champs, 
where, in the highest étage, she and her friend had 
kept house together ; the atelier, where she used to 
work with Adrian, and of which he was now the 
master instead of the pupil, on the strength of which, 
in despair, he had married a high-cheeked, high- 
coloured, black-eyed Frenchwoman. 

They duly admired his work, and that of his pupils. 
Rose was very glad to hear that a grateful country 
had bought “La Sainte Vierge”’ for the Luxembourg, 
where, he added, with an uneasy glance at his wife, 
“Mees Rose’s features would ever look down upon 
him to inspire him with all that was beautiful in his 
beloved Art.” After this Rose was more than ever 
glad that the great picture was safely housed, and in 
no risk of another journey to England. 

When this was done—a few visits paid, a little 
shopping done, an afternoon spent in the glades of the 
Bois de Boulogne, and a quiet little dinner before 
driving across Paris to the Gare du Lyons—they were 
fairly launched on their holiday. They were not 
going to “do” Switzerland in the ruck of tourists, 
80, with the exception of taking Chamounix on their 
road from Geneva, and seeing Mont Blanc both from 
a distance and at close quarters, they avoided the 
beaten track, reaching the Rhone Valley through the 
grand gorge of the Val de Trient. Zermatt they 
passed because it was too crowded and too dear ; but 
though they missed the sight of the jagged spire of 





the Matterhorn, they were delighted with the pictur- 
esque towns and the vine-clad sides of the Rhone 
Valley, backed by snowy peaks, At last, at Brieg 
they were in sight of that mighty gap in the mount- 
ains through which the first Napoleon constructed 
the great Simplon road into Italy. 

The Italian lakes were their goal. But at the 
hotel in Brieg they met an English doctor, who had 
just come over the Simplon, and was on his way 
home. His professional eyes saw more than Rose, 
even though moved by her fears, could perceive. 

** Don’t go on the lakes at present,” he said ; “ they 
are too hot for your father. So is Brieg. But go up 
the Simplon to Berisal, a little paradise of a place. 
No shops, no promenade ; nothing to distract, every- 
thing to soothe. Woods, mountains, glaciers; easy 
walks, and pleasant pastures, and air like champagne 
—such is Berisal.” 

* The description is charming,” said Mr. Warring- 
ton. “Suppose we try it, Rose.” 

“T am quite willing,” said Rose, who determined 
to have a private talk with this doctor before he left 
Brieg. 

But she did not get much out of him except that 
her father was to live well, avoid fatigue, and be as 
much in the open air as possible. 

“T will give you a prescription,” he said, “which 
you must always have with you. I will have it made 
up for you here, and you can always get it sent from 
Lausanne or Geneva.” 

She thanked him, and he left on his road to 
England. These newly roused fears were a sad dash 
to the hopes she had indulged for this Swiss and 
Italian tour. It was not for herself that she feared : 
living alone in Paris was a worse thing than being 
left alone in Switzerland ; but it was a grievous case 
to know of this constant peril—to have to guard 
against it in silence, and without her father’s know- 
ledge. 

They reached Berisal by the afternoon diligence, 
Rose being delighted to find it all, and more, than the 
doctor had said. The drive from Brieg had been full 
of beauty: the picturesque town and old Italian- 
looking castle of the Stockalpers’, with its lofty 
campanile and metal cupolas glistening in the after- 
noon sun; the fig-trees and oleanders in the gardens, 
the vineyards on the hillsides; then, as the road 
ascended higher and higher, the chestnuts and oaks 
giving place to stone pines, and these again to the 
firs and larches of a still higher level; the Rhdéne in 
the valley below glistening like a silver riband ; 
then, as the road turned the shoulder of the Ganther 
Valley, at the second refuge, with the view of the 
huge pass, with the giant Fletschhorn and Monte Leone 
keeping ward like two opposing sentinels—all these so 
satiated them with grandeur, that the green pastures 
and dark pine-woods of Berisal were a positive relief 
to the weary eye. 

Here they stayed a month or more, till the weather, 
at this height of five thousand feet. grew more 
autumnal ; and it was not every day that Mr. Warring- 
ton could sit on the terrace. But one warm afiernoon 
they were there, watching the little hamlet on the 
other side of the Ganther Valley, but more than ¢ 
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*“* You must not think of it.’” 


thousand feet above them. At Berisal the sun was 
dipping behind the mountains; up in this little 
village it was still shining brightly. 

“T should like to get up there if I could,” said Mr. 
Warrington. “It seems so home-like and peaceful— 
the little chalets, the tiny church, the children 
playing on the grass——” 

“The Steinen Alp, father? 
of it!” 

“T suppose not,” he replied, dreamily. “And yet, 
Rose, it has a wonderful fascination for me, I have 
never seen anything that so reminds me of Heaven as 


You must not think 
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that sunlit village above the 
clouds, with the children play. 
ing on the grass, and yet 
divided by that great height 
from us down here in the twi- 
light.” 

And often he would watch 
the village through his glass, 
and often make the same 
remark, sometimes sinking 
into long, silent reveries, 
Rose decided to go over the 
pass to Domo d’Ossola, and 
from thence to the lakes. The 
warmer climate and the soft 
Italian scenery revived him 
for a while; then he began to 
droop again, and her anxiety 
deepened. One day, sitting 
under the chestnuts, he sud- 
denly said— 

“T wish you would telegraph 
for Clare, my dear. I wish he 
were here.” 

“Why, father?” she remon 
strated; “you are not any 
worse, and we shall soon be 
on our road home. We will 
go by the St. Gothard.” 

“There will be only one 
more journey for me,’ he 
answered. “Send for Clare; 
I should like him to be here; and he will see you 
safe home to England.” 

With a sinking heart she obeyed his directions. 
Clare replied that he was starting at once. But 
travelling without intermission he could not reach 
them in less than three days. Mr. Warrington calmly 
wrote directions to be given him when he arrived. 

*T have made Clare my executor,” he said. “ Not 
that I have much to leave you; but what there is he 
will invest to the best advantage. I can’t leave you 
in worthier hands; I am glad Multiples took him; 
they will find him as faithful as he was to me.” 

She could answer nothing, for she could see that 
her father was calmly expecting what her worst 
fears foreboded ; and it seemed like sacrilege to mock 
him with hopes of recovery which she herself could 
not believe. But she was glad that Clare was 
coming ; it would be reassuring to have his opinion 
of her father’s condition, to say nothing of the com- 
fort of having a faithful friend at hand in case of 
need. 

After all, she had no need of Clare’s opinion, for 
before his arrival—before even the dawn of the next 
day—her father had passed away. Going to his 


room as usual before breakfast to see that his own 
was served, she found him asleep, as she thought. 
But it was the sleep that knows no waking in this 
world. 


(To be continued.) 
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ST. AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY AND BEDE. 


BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 





HE example of Christ 
is so all-compre- 
hensive and _all- 
divine; and, on 
the contrary, so 
narrow, imperfect, 
and ofttimes even 
perverse, is the 
mind of man, that 
even the best of 
Christ’s saints have 

only understood one aspect of His many-sided 

perfectness, and often have followed Him most 
imperfectly with mistaken beliefs and misdirected 
imitation. If we would be His servants we must 
ever look to Christ Himself to correct and complete 
the example of even the best Christians. Yet we 
must not think that the lives of any true Christians 
are valueless for our example and encouragement. 

On the contrary, it is only by past Christian ex- 

perience that we can fully learn the blessed 

meaning of the communion of saints; only by 
seeing what happened to others can we avoid their 
errors, and be mindful of their holy conversation. 

We learn by the story of Christ’s saints that He is 

not a dead Christ, but a living Christ; not a 

distant, but a near and loving Saviour. By His 

grace, which is refused to none that seek it, men 
and women, weak as we are, surrounded as we 
are by manifold temptations, carrying ever with 
them, even as we do, a frail, corrupt, and fallen 
nature, have yet won tie victory in the effort to 














“be holy as He is holy, and pure as He is pure. 


And thus the lives of the saints of God become 
most profitable to us, helping to wean us into the 
sweet societies of heaven from the leprous taint of 
lives earthly, sensual, and devilish. Like the story 
of the poor, timid, half-frozen page in the fine old 
ballad of King Wenceslas, we can follow less 
wearily, more securely, in the path which they 
have trodden after Christ— 
‘Tn his master's steps he trod, 
Where the snow lay dinted ; 
Heat was in the very sod 

Which the saint had printed.” 

Now looking at the calendar of the month of 
May—which is full of historic interest even for 
those who are not members of the Church 
of England—you will see that, in the old 
Prayer-book, May 26th was consecrated to 
St. Augustine, first Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and that May 27th is consecrated to the 
Venerable Bede. The old calendar was rightly 
set aside at the Reformation. The senseless 


multiplication of saints’ days had become the 
merest sham, a hindrance to diligence, and an 
excuse for revellings, drunkenness, and such-like. 
We rightly retained as days to be observed the 
days of the apostles only, or others directly con- 
nected with the life of Christ. Many of the so- 
called saints were only Pope-made saints ; some 
of them were non-existent, some only legendary, 
some totally forgotten, and some of them very far 
indeed from being saintly, or even exemplary. 
But the fact that we no longer even pretend to 
observe one hundredth part of the saints’-days 
in the Romish hagiology is no reason why we 
should not seize the opportunity of learning, 
now and then, from true examples; and as the 
two saints to whom May 26 and 27 were de- 
dicated are both English saints, and have much 
to teach us, and as the second great section 
of the year is specially devoted to practical 
instruction, I will ask you for a few moments to 
glance at, and try to learn something from, these 
two lives. 

Notice, first, that St. Augustine of Canterbury 
and the Venerable Bede were both monks. Let 
us at once learn from this a lesson of large- 
heartedness. Monasticism, in the course of ages, 
was weighed in the balances and found wanting. 
It is not, and cannot be, a right way of imitating 
Christ to shut up ourselves in cells away from the 
world, instead of living, as Christ diJ, in the very 
midst of the world. But though monasteries were 
rightly abolished, yet when they retained the glory 
of their best ideal they rendered many services. 
Let us never forget that we owe our own West- 
minster Abbey itself, as we owe the cathedrals of 
Canterbury, Ely, Peterborough, Durham, Winches- 
ter, and Norwich to Benedictine monks. With all 
its inherent defects and frightful degeneracies, 
sincerity of heart triumphed over its many perils. 
Was not the same sweet monastery of San 
Marco in Florence the home alike of Savonarola, 
the heart-stirring preacher, with his mighty 
thunderings and lightnings, and of Fra Angelico, 
sweetest of human souls, with his soft, silent, 
saintly pictures ? Whence went forth the mission- 
aries, St. Patrick, St. Columban, St. Willibrord, 
St. Boniface, St. Anskar, to convert Ireland, Scot- 
land, France, Germany, Denmark? Was it not 
from the monasteries? Do not let us with con- 
temptuous rudeness cleave a chasm of discontinuity 
between us and the past, which, in its best aspects, 
and dissevered from its aberrations, may often 
flash a holier spirit upon us and wake a greedy 
age to nobler deeds. 
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‘he old order changeth, giving place to new; 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world:” 


or, as the same great poet says in other words— 
“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be; 


They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


I. St. Augustine, the Apostle of Saxon England, 
was not only a monk but a missionary. Let us 
see if we can learn anything from his life. 

(i.) All of us know the beautiful story first told 
by Bede, how Pope Gregory the Great, when he 
was only a humble deacon, saw in the Forum of 
Trajan three Saxon boys from the province of 
Deira, or Yorkshire, who had been torn by pirates 
from their native land to be sold into servitude in 
the slave-market at Rome. There were many other 
boy-slaves for sale—dark-haired Italians, dark- 
eyed Greeks, tawny natives of Syria and Egypt 
—but amid the olive compiexions and slim, lithe 
Southern figures, Gregory’s attention was arrested 
by these English boys, with their fresh, rosy 
cheeks, and the fair hair which told of their 
northern and noble birth. 

“Who are those boys with such angel faces ?” 
he asked of the slave-dealer. 

“They are Angli,” said the man ; “and Pagans.” 

“Non Angli sed Angeli,” “they would be not 
Angles,” said Gregory, “ but Angels, if they were 
but Christians! Alas, that faces so full of 
brightness should belong to the Prince of dark- 
ness, and that the grace of outward form should 
not correspond to the grace of God within. 
Whence come they ?” 

“From Deira,” said the man. 

“They shall be turned de zra—from the anger of 
God to His love,” said Gregory. “Who is their 
king?” 

“ His name is A#lla,” said the man. 

“Thank God!” said Gregory. ‘They shall be 
taught to sing Alleluia !” 

Gregory never forgot those fair-haired boys. 
He determined himself to set forth secretly to con- 
vert the English ; but as he and his companions 
rested in a meadow at noon, a locust leapt on 
his book and remained motionless. “Ah!” he 
said, “locusta ; that must be an emblem for doco 
sta” (“stop in your place!”) and that evening 
messengers from the Pope commanded his return. 
His next plan for converting England was to buy 
up slaves, teach them Christianity, and send them 
home as missionaries. That plan came to nothing ; 
but when Gregory had risen to be Pope, he sent 
Augustine to England with forty missionaries. 
One of these was the nobly born Laurentius, who 
became the first Bishop of London; another, 
Paulinus, the first Archbishop of York ; another, 
the young Honorius, who became third Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury. But as they made their 
way through France amid hardships and abuse, 
their hearts failed them at the perils and trials of 
their mission. Augustine so far shared their 
pusillanimity that he returned to induce Gregory 
to release them from their vow. Gregory sent 
Augustine back with this beautiful letter— 

“GREGORY, the servant of the servants of God, 
greeting. Since it were better not to enter upon 
a worthy design than to break off that which is 
laudably begun, you ought, my dear sons, to exert, 
yourselves to the utmost to finish that great work 
which by the grace of God you have undertaken. 
Do not let fatigue or abuse discourage you, but 
press forward, for the troublesome labour will be 
rewarded with glory everlasting.” 

We see then, that a man, even a saint, may fail 
in duty once, and yet may recover himself, as 
Augustine did, and may walk heroically on the 
path of victory and faith. 

(ii.) You know how this our Southern England 
was converted ; how the missionaries landed on the 
Isle of Thanet ; how Ethelbert, the Bretwalda, 
received them in the open air, seated under an oak 
for fear of magic ; how they advanced to him with 
their banner and silver cross; how the Pagan 
Saxons were struck with the stately presence of 
Augustine, towering head and shoulders above his 
comrades; how delighted they were with the 
sweet voice of the young acolyte Honorius, and 
with the famous chants which he had learnt from 
Gregory in the chorister’s school at Rome. Ten 
thousand Saxons were speedily converted and 
baptised. The monastery and see of Canterbury 
were founded by Augustine, from whom our 
Archbishops continue in unbroken line to the 
present day. 


(iil.) For all his self-denying work we owe to 


Augustine of Canterbury a deep debt of gratitude. 

3ut, like all men, he was by no means exempt 
from faults and errors. Towards the native 
British Church of Wales he acted with unwise 
usurpation and sacerdotal arrogance. The Welsh 
bishops, long precedent and entirely independent, 
were justly and deeply offended at his Popish 
presumption. They, however, consulted a wise 
and holy hermit whether they should submit to 
his pretensions or not. 

“ Accept him,” said the hermit, “if he be a man 
of God.” 

“But how are we to know,” they asked, 
“whether he be a man of God?” 

“The Lord hath taught,” said the hermit : 
“¢Tearn of me, for I am meek and lowly of heart/ 
If Augustine be meek and lowly of heart he bears 
the yoke of Christ, and he will endeavour to lay 
no other yoke upon you. But if he is proud and 
haughty, he is not of God, and we may reject his 
proposals,” 
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ST. AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY AND BEDE. 


? 


“How then are we to test him?” asked the 
bishops. 

“Let him arrive first at the place of meeting,’ 
saitl the hermit. “If, when your procession 
comes in, he rises to meet you, accept his leader- 
ship; but if he shall treat you with contempt, 
and not rise to meet you, let him be by us con- 
temned.” 

(iv.) They came: Augustine was seated, and, 
alas! Augustine rose not; he chose to treat the 
British bishops not as equals, which they were, 
but as inferiors before his judgment seat; and 
they refused his jurisdiction. 

“Tf,” they said, “you treat us contumeliously 
before we accept you, what can we expect after- 
wards }” 

Pride awakens pride, and wrath begets wrath. 
The meeting broke up in anger, and Augustine 
fiercely menaced them with Divirie and human 
vengeance. The British bishops judged wisely in 
rejecting such dominance. We may believe that 
Augustine, though so imperfect, was a saint of 
God ; yet we see in him, as in all human lives, 
that One only was the Perfect Man. For perfect 
example, we can look to the Sinless One alone. 

II. Of the Venerable Beda, the sweet English 
saint to whom May 27 is dedicated, I will say but 
a few words, for his whole life, like that of St. 
Thomas & Kempis, was passed mainly in one spot 
—in the monastery of Jarrow—in singular and 
uneventful seclusion. Yet Breda is practically the 
founder of English history, of English literature, 
and English Biblical criticism; and to this day 
we are, every one of us, deeply indebted to him. 

A curious legend tells how he won his title of 
“the Venerable.” It was the custom of his day 
to write on tombstones a rhyming Latin verse, 
and the monk who was carving his epitaph got as 
far as “ Hac sunt in fossi Bede. . . ossa,” 
“Tn this grave lie the bones of Beda;” but he 
could think of no word to complete the Latin 
line. Then he fell asleep, and found that while 
he slept an angel hand had carved for him the 
word “Venerable” (‘“HaAe sunt in fossA Beedze 
venerabilis ossa”), Bada was left an orphan at 
seven, and his guardian, the famous Benedict 
Biscop, placed him in a monastery. “I spent my 
whole life in the same monastery,’ says Bede, 
“and while attentive to the rule of my order, 
and the services of the Church, my constant 
pleasure lay in learning, or teaching, or writing : ” 
Semper aut discere aut docere aut seribere dulce 
habuit. He might have said, with Wordsworth— 


? 


“*So was it when I was a child, 
So is it now I am a man, 
So let me die: 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 


He was born A.D. 673, at seven years old entered 
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the monastery of Wearmouth. At thirty he was 
ordained priest. The two main anecdotes of his 
life refer to these two pursuits—worship and 
study. 

(i.) When he was a little chorister at Jarrow, the 
plague which, in those insanitary days, often 
caused such frightful havoc, attacked his monas- 
tery, and every monk died except the aged Abbot 
Ceolfrith and the little boy Beda whom he had 
brought up. 

So the Abbot was forced to order that the service 
should be sung without responses, save at matins 
and vespers. For one week this went on, till the 
Abbot could no longer bear the dreariness of it- 
After that, he and the little boy laboured day by 
day through the whole seven services, singing each 
in his turn alone, though they could scarcely sing 
or read, with their voices broken with sobs, and 
their eyes dim with tears for their lost brethren. 
That is our first glimpse of Beda, the little sob- 
bing chorister mingling his shrill treble with the 
bass of the aged Abbot in their plague-devastated 
home. 

(ii.) He was ordained deacon at nineteen be- 
cause of his learning, ability, and holiness. At 
thirty he entered the priesthood. He spent 
all his life at Jarrow studying the Scriptures with 
all his might, taking part in the seven daily 
services of his church. The little boy who worked 
so hard with his Abbot to keep up the daily 
antiphonal chants when all the burden fell on 
them alone, rejoiced all his life in the services of 
the monastery church. 

“T know,” he said, “that angels visit the con- 
gregation of the brethren at the canonical hours, 
and what if they should not find me among the 
brethren? Would they not say, Where is Beda? 
Why comes he not with his brethren to prayers 
appointed?” Such was the sweet, simple, holy 
life of this gentle, learned man, so fair, so truthful, 
and so full of sympathy, many of whose exquisite 
stories still retain their freshness of charm in 
English history—like those which he narrated, and 
which I have told you in the life of St. Augustine 
of Canterbury. 

(iii.) The last glimpse we catch of him is this— 
His intense devotion to study had developed in 
him the seeds of consumption. He suffered from 
a tightness of breath which grew rapidly worse 
during the month of April. Up to May 26, a.p. 
735, however, he continued his lectures, and 
through the many sleepless hours of night was 
still cheerful, sometimes giving thanks to God, 
sometimes chanting words of Holy Scripture, or 
lines of English verse which bade men remember 
“Before we go forth from life none can be too 
wise in thinking what good or evil deeds he hath 
done, how after death his doom shall be.” 
He sang the antiphons, hoping to console the 
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hearts of his scholars; but when he came to the 
words “Leave us not orphans,” he wept much, 
and they wept with him. And so the day wore 
on. In spite of his sickness, he worked hard that 
he might finish his translation into English of the 
Gospel of St. John. “For,” he said, “I do not 
want my boys to read what is false, or to have to 
work at this without profit when I am dead.” On 
the day of his death, which was on Ascension Day, 
when the rest had gone to the procession held on 
the festival, one boy scribe was left alone with him. 

“ Dearest master,” he said, “there is one chapter 
of the Gospel left, and it is hard for thee to ques- 
tion thyself.” 

“Nay,” said the dying man, “it is easy; take 
thy pen, and write quickly!” That day he dis- 
tributed among his weeping brother monks his 
little treasures of spice and incense, which was all 
of earthly goods which he possessed, bade them 
farewell, and asked their prayers. The evening 
came, and his young scribe said, “ There is yet one 
more sentence to write out, dear master.” 

“Write quickly,” said Bede. 

“ Now it is finished,” said the boy. 

“Well,” said Bede, “thou hast spoken truly ; 
it is finished, and my hfe is finished with it. 
Move me to the place where I daily pray.” 
Sitting on the floor, his head supported by the 
arm of his young scholar, he feebly chanted 
“Glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost,” and with those words “et Spiritui 
Sancto” upon his lips (1160 years ago) he yielded 
his gentle and holy soul to God. 

My friends, at this beginning of the latter 
half of the Christian year, this glance at the lives 
of the two saints whom the old calendar calls to 
our notice need not be useless to us. Two brief 
thoughts let them leave with us— 

(i.) First, here were two lives, which, whatever 
their imperfections, whatever their limitations, 
were yet spent in the high and permanent con- 
viction that “ No man liveth to himself, and no 
man dieth to himself.” If we may humbly trust 
that there are not many among us “ whose God is 
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their belly, and whose glory is in their shame,” 
are there not, alas! many—may not we be of 
them—who “mind earthly things”? Let not 
even the best of us acquit himself too lightly. 
How many empty, how many useless, how many 
frivolous, how many sinful, how very, very many 
absorbingly selfish lives there are ! 

How vast is the multitude of those who, lapped 
in their own day-dreams, devoted exclusively to 
their passions, their pleasures, their money- 
getting, comfort and ambition, lift no finger, speak 
no word in the cause of God; grapple with no 
social problem, ease no burdened heart, do nothing 
for God, and only give to any good object the 
dribbling and grudged minimum-—if they do as 
much as that—which is not, perhaps, one hundredth 
part of their income. Alas! if that be our case, 
how severe is the judgment which we should pass 
upon ourselves ! Oh, let us take example, in our 
ignobleness, from nobler lives— 


“They climbed the steep ascent of heaven 
Mid peril, toil, and pain: 
Oh, God, to us may strength be given 
To follow in their train!” 

(ii.) And, in one last word, the lives of the 
best saints do but lead us back more surely to 
Christ, Whom the very best and greatest of them 
did but imperfectly follow, and did but partially 
understand. We look at the saints as we look at 
the nightly planets, or at the colours of the sun- 
set ; but the planets and the sunset clouds only 
reflect the glory of the sun— 

“The Saviour lends the light and heat 
That crown His holy hill: 


The saints, like stars around His feet, 
Perform their courses still. 


The moon above, the Church below 
A wondrous race they run, 

But all their radiance, all their glow 
Each borrows of its Sun.” 


“What are the saints to Christ ?” said Luther. 
“ They are but as twinkling dewdrops on the head 
of the bridegroom, lost in the glory of His hair.” 
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NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 
OUR SINS. 

LITTLE boy was very anxious as 
to what God would do with 
his sins. His mother told 
him that He would sink 
them into the depths of the 
sea. At first the child was 
very thoughtful, and not al- 
together happy, but eventu- 
ally he comforted himself 
with the idea that they 

\ could never rise again, for 
they were too heavy. May 
we comfort ourselves with 
the thought that God has 

: made it against the very 
nature of things that our sins should rise up against 
us, after He has once cast them into the depths! It 
will be an awful thing for sinners to hear the voice 
and to see the face of their Judge. It is said of the 
celebrated actor named Garrick, that his piercing 
eyes and voice were wonderful. Upon one occasion, 
when he was playing Macbeth, he said to one of the 
murderers—“ There’s blood upon thy face.” This he 
did with such earnestness and reality that the man 
forgot his proper answer (““’T is Banquo’s, then”), and 
replied, “Is there? Good gracious!” He fancied, 
as he confessed afterwards, that he must have broken 
a blood-vessel. Ifa mere human voice and human 
look in a make-believe scene could have such an 
effect as this, what will be the tremendous effect of 
the voice—the look of the Judge in the dread 
solemnity of the real judgment—when we are 
charged with our real guilt, and cannot make answer 
to one charge in a thousand. May our sins be so 
washed away in Christ that we may never hear 
that voice, nor see that look. 


A MEAN ARGUMENT. 

The people who give very little to any good, 
and least of all to home missions, are just those who, 
when asked to contribute to foreign missions, say— 
“What is the good of sending missionaries abroad 
when there are so many heathen here in England ?” 
How shameful it is to make the imperfection of our 
Christianity at home an excuse for not doing our 
work abroad! It is pleading for exemption and 
indulgence because of carelessness and neglect. It 
is like a murderer of a father asking the judge to 
have pity on a poor orphan. 


BLESSED WORK. 

We are often dispirited at the inadequate results 
of our work, as we consider them; but anything is 
better than the “ perpetual despair” of idleness. 
Work renders us “independent of exteriors ;” and 
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AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


so-called well-to-do people who have it not are slaves 
Their hopelessness is seen in 
darkening eyes, and faces growing sadder and sadder, 
as they feel their hearts becoming stone and their 
energies getting atrophied for want of employment. 
And if work be so blessed even in this world, what 
will it not be in that better one where God’s serv- 
ants shall serve Him without earthly trials and 
difficulties ! 
“T count that heaven itself is only work 
To a surer issue.” 


to circumstances. 


“T MIXED THE MORTAR.” 

A traveller when standing outside Cologne Cathe- 
dral expressed his admiration of its beauty. “ Yes,” 
said a labourer who happened to hear him, “it’s a 
fine building, and took us many a year to finish.”— 
“Took you!” exclaimed the tourist ; “why, what 
have you to do with it ?”—‘“I mixed the mortar, 
sir,” was the modest yet proud reply. The labourer 
had a right to feel that he had some share in the 
grand work. In the same way everyone can help 
in the work of building up human society into a 














COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 
(Photo: Frith and Co., Reigate.) 
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holy temple in the Lord. Even if we have no higher 
work than mixing the mortar, let us be proud of this 
and do our best at it. 


THE DECEITS OF SIN. 


I can imagine that one of the most fearful suffer- 
ings of the other life of punishment will be the real- 
isation by the lost of how they have been deceived 
by Satan, how paltry was the bait for which they 
sold their souls. It will be a bitter feeling that they 
were cheated by appearances and got nothing really ; 
that what they did get was like the fabled fairy 
gold, which turned to withered leaves. It is not 
without reason that Satan is called a Deceiver in 
the Scripture. Amongst the casts of the heads of 
those who have been hanged at Newgate there is 
one of a girl named Martha Browning, who killed 
her mistress. Her object was robbery, and after the 
murder she found herself in the possession of a bank- 
note, which, on endeavouring to get changed, she 
found to be a bad one. And so she put her neck 
into the halter for nothing. And sinners will be 
found to have done the same. Whatever poor 
pleasure it gives for a little while soon burns out, or 
It would be a fearful punish- 
ment if a man were obliged to keep on and on 
throughout eternity at the sinful pleasures of which 
he makes so much now. Every man who loses his 
soul for any short-lived gain or pleasure will have 
to own at last that he sold it practically for nothing. 


palls on the taste. 


“NO FEAR” COACHES. 

Not long ago, in one of the streets of a far-away 
little town, the writer noticed a very primitive- 
looking coach approaching. He thought, “TI certainly 
would not like to entrust myself on such a frail and old 
conveyance as that.” His amused surprise then was 
considerable when it came up and he saw painted 
on its sides the name “No Fear.” There are many 
systems of religion or irreligion advocated just now 
which are as little safe for the conveyance of the soul 
from this world to another as the “ No Fear” coach 
which the writer was careful not to mount. 


THE ANCHOR AND THE OAR. 

We may make great efforts in our spiritual life, 
and yet somehow not seem to get on at all, and not 
only seem not to get on, but really not get on, work 
as hard as we may. There were two sailors in 
Scotland who had been drinking, and who took their 
boat to pull off to their ship. They rowed away, 
but they made no progress, and presently each began 
to accuse the other of not working hard enough. 
Again they went to it, and after another hour's 
work they still found themselves no further advanced. 
By this time they had become tolerably sober, and 
one of them looking over the side says to the other— 
“Why, Sandy, we haven't pulled the anchor up.” 
And thus it is with many now; they are anchored to 
something or other which they are not conscious of, 


perhaps, but which impedes all their efforts, even 
though they do their very best. Love of the world, 
a besetting sin, and all quite out of sight, like the 
anchor, may be keeping us fast fixed; and we must 
find out what it is, and get rid of it, before we can 
get on. God give us the needed wisdom to see, and 
the needed energy to act! 


HOLINESS. 

Carlyle says, “ Holy in the German language— 
heilig—means healthy. Our English word whole 
—all of one piece, without any hole in it—is the 
same word. Youcould not get any better definition 
of what holy really is than healthy—completely 
healthy—a sound mind in a sound body.” The 
only way to be really holy—that is to say, really 
healthy—is to go to the “Good Physician,” Jesus 
Christ, and ask Him to enable us to obey the laws of 
God, upon which the best and highest health depends, 


IN THE HANDS OF GOD, 

A lady who is clever at planning tours had 
arranged one on the Continent for her husband, her- 
self, and only child. They were to stay three days 
here, a week there, and so on. At the first stopping 
place the boy got ill, and died in a month. After 
so tragic an ending to a trip that promised to be 
delightful, in a few years, when the bereaved mother 
planned another, after speaking to her husband of 
some of the details, she looked back on the past, 
and said, “But we must not take things out of the 
hands of Providence.” Who would dare to do this, 
even if they could ? 


WORKING HARD. 

If salvation could be had by our own working, 
how earnestly would many people work to obtain it! 
How many do so work--multitudes in heathen lands 
are going through penances and tortures, and spending 
all they have to get quit of sin and attain to heaven. 
And many are earnestly working amongst ourselves. 
A Christian lady was visiting a poor sickly woman, 
and after conversing with her for a while she asked 
her if she had as yet realised her salvation in Christ. 
“No,” she replied, “ but I am working hard for it.” 
—“Ah, you will never get it that way,” the lady 
said ; “ Christ did all the working when He suffered 
and died for us, and made compiete atonement for 
our sins. You must take salvation solely as a gift 
of free, unmerited grace, else you can never have it 
at all.” In the case of worldly things we do not 
want to work for what can be had for the asking, 
for the taking; but, strange to say, in spiritual things 
men will do any amount of work to get that which 
may be had without work, without money, without 
price. It is all our pride, our want to owe something 
to ourselves, There will be work enough for us to 
do for Christ after we have had His free salvation. 
There is no work to be done to get Christ, but a 
great deal to be done afterwards for Christ. 
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NO ONE TO BLAME. 

A little while ago we heard at a table dhéte 
dinner a man giving a very interesting experience 
of the late earthquake at Florence. He was rich, 
and although unmarried, had a house in that town, 
and in this he had been collecting for more than 
twelve years the most valuable treasures of art. In 
a moment the whole house, with the exception of 
the room in which the owner slept, was destroyed. 
“Never,” said the man, “ shall I forget that moment. 
As for the treasures I had taken such trouble to 
collect, they were broken to fragments and buried in 
the ruins.”—“ Well,” replied the lady spoken to, 
“you take it very patiently, especially as you have 
no wife to blame for the earthquake. If you had a 
wife, you could say that it was all her fault, and 
that would do you good.” This is scarcely an ex- 
aggeration of the satisfaction mean, cowardly natures 
find in blaming others for things over which these 
others have no control. 


THE GREAT WASHING. 

Some texts were being given away with flowers, 
and on one of them were the words—“ The Blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin”; and a poor 
woman who received one was invited to attend the 
meetings in a mission room, She answered that she 
“had no time, her business kept her at home 
washing.”-—“ My friend,” said the person inviting 
her, “has the great washing been done for you?” 
She looked wonderingly, and the giver continued— 
“You know Jesus says, ‘If I wash thee not, thou 
hast no part in Me ;’ have you let Him wash away 
your sins in His precious blood?” The woman 
admitted that she had not, and seemed much 
solemnised, saying—“ Ah, that would be a grand 
wash ; I must try and get it!” Our blessed Lord 
often made some matter or circumstance at hand the 
subject of His discourse, and all His teachings by 
parable were homely and easily understood. Let us 
imitate this in our teachings, as faras may be. And 
let us make passing circumstances our own helpers 
and teachers too. We may do so, in this very 
matter of washing. Our very morning bath may be 
a help to us. When we take it we may say— 
“Refresh me, O Lord, with the water of life ; let it 
give vigour to my soul this day.” When we wash 
our hands we may say—‘‘ Cleanse me, O Lord, from 
any defilement which I have contracted in my 
work.” We may think of such texts as these— 
“Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” 
“Create in me a clean heart, O Lord.” We may 
say the prayer—‘ Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts 
by the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit.” Our daily 
life will often suggest the matter of our daily 
prayer, 

A WISE CHOICE. 

The bravery displayed by the inhabitants of 
Leyden in their successful defence of the city in 
1574 against the Spaniards was so conspicuous 
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that, as a reward, the Prince of Orange offered them 
either of two favours—exemption from certain taxes, 
or a university. To their lasting credit they chose 
the latter, and thus was founded one of the most 
distinguished schools of learning in Europe. Those 
old Dutchmen not only knew how to figit and to 
endure for faith and fatherland, they could appreciate 
the solid advantages of education, and were willing 
to forego a temporary personal benefit for the ad- 
vantage of their children and their children’s 
children. “For wisdom is better than rubies, and 
all the things that may be desired are not to be 
compared to it.” 


LIVING AS WE PRAY. 

It is not enough to pray every day in the Lord’s 
prayer, “Thy Kingdom come.” We should be 
Christian workers, and frequently ask ourselves— 

“ What hast thou wrought for Right and Truth, 
For God and Man, 


From the golden hours of bright-eyed youth 
To life’s mid span?” 


WHEN ARE THEY NOT INTERESTING? 

“Tn an evening spent with Emerson,” says one 
who knew him, “ he made one remark which left a 
memorable impression on my mind. Two children 
of the gentleman at whose house we met were play- 
ing in the room, when their father remarked, ‘ Just 
the interesting age.—‘ And at what age, asked 
Mr. Emerson, ‘are children not interesting?’ He 
regarded them with the eye of a philosopher and a 
poet, and saw the possibilities that surround their 
very being with infinite interest.” 





THE EDUCATION OF TASTE. 

The “boots” at an hotel in Lucerne where we 
were staying lately had a great desire to see the sun 
rise over the Righi. One night, at eleven o’clock, he 
walked to the foot of the mountain, which was a 
good distance, ascended it, saw what he longed for, 
and came back in time for his work. Surely this 
man was a much higher being than a rich American 
lady, who after showing the writer a photograph of 
the same thing, remarked—“ I only saw the sun rise 
once, and then I thought that it was a much over- 
rated institution.” In the opinion of a countryman 
of this lady, the view from the Righi is an “ over- 
rated institution,” for the writer saw him with 
crossed arms, fast asleep in a train coming down the 
mountain. It will be the same with all of us if we 
do not cultivate our spiritual and moral natures. 
Even heaven itself, if we got there, would be an 
* overrated institution.” 


STRIKING SERMONS. 

On the smallest churches in the country parts of 
Italy there is a clock, which is a great boon to the 
inhabitants, many of whom have no watches. Nor 
is any building in a town so appropriate for carrying 
a clock as a church. The striking of the clock says 
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to the citizens—“‘ So number your days, that you 
may apply your hearts unto wisdom.” Thus the 
value of time and the shortness of life here is taught 
by the clock outside the church. 


POLITENESS TO POSSIBILITIES. 

There are men whose religion might be described 
as “politeness towards possibilities.” They cannot 
be said to believe Christianity. They only think of 
it as a possible truth ; but as they desire to be on the 
safe side, they give it the benefit of the doubt, and 
behave politely to it. So they are good enough to 
go‘to church, though they have no hope of being 
edified, and subscribe to church purposes out of their 
superfluity. How different is this believing doubt 
and doubting faith from St. Paul’s “I know and am 
persuaded ”! 


A PEOPLE ‘BROKEN IN JUDGMENT.” 
“Removed to the native city for his trial.” These 
are words we never read in a Shanghai newspaper 
without a sense of pity for the prisoner ; for they 
signify his transference from the Mixed Court in our 
foreign settlement, where an English or American 
lawyer is associated with the Chinese magistrate in 
the administration of the law, to a tribunal where 
neither justice nor mercy may be expected. “ Had 
so dangerous a character been in the native city,” 
lately remarked Mr. Tsai, the Mixed Court magis- 
trate, in sentencing a violent ruflian to imprisonment 
for life, “ his ankle-bones would have been broken 
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to prevent his escape.” The noble principle in 
Chinese law, “no penalty without absolute proof,” is 
subordinated to the atrocious practice of torturing 
barbarously an unconvicted prisoner to extort con- 
fession, and an innocent witness to obtain the 
“absolute proof” required. These helpless victims 
are handed over to an infamous class of irresponsible 
fiends in human form, whose gains depend on the 
effect, and therefore on the extent, of their diabolical 
barbarities. Beating with rods, or leather thongs, 
or a whip of hooks, finger and ankle squeezing, 
stretching on a wooden frame, suspension from a 
stick thrust under one armpit, with both thumbs 
tied together beneath the knees, and other atrocities 
too horrible to describe—several of which are nomin- 
ally illegal—are tortures frequently practised on 
merely suspected subjects. It will easily be believed 
that the penalties inflicted on the convicted are master- 
pieces of fiendish ingenuity. In cases of capital pun- 
ishment, the death-stroke is usually indeed the coup 
de ardce, as it was so significantly termed in the days 
of the Holy Inquisition. Another salient abuse of 
Chinese law may be welcomed as in some slight 
degree a counterpoise to such terrible cruelties, 
namely, the system of bribery which pervades every 
official department. For money, magistrates will 
acquit (and alas! condemn), lictors will strike lightly 
while appearing to beat hard, jailors will relax prison 
rigour, even condone escape, banishment may some- 
times be commuted bya fine. And the extraordinary 
insensibility to pain in the Chinese (of which daily 
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proof is given in Shanghai hospitals) is to be taken 
into account. It is not difficult for a prisoner con- 
demned to suffer certain kinds of torture, to find a 
substitute for money; while, incredible as it appears, 
men have been willing, as was instanced during the 
recent conflict with Japan, to undergo capital punish- 
ment in place of wealthy criminals who make it 
worth their while! And though the term “ civilised” 
cannot justly be applied to any people in whose 
jurisprudence torture plays its ghastly part, it is 
humbling to remember that not oniy was the so- 
called Christian Church for long centuries the 
illustrious exponent of this revolting useage. but 
that barely one century ago Christian England’s 
hands were not free from its degrading stain. May 
such purifying light be poured ere long into the 
Chinese Empire that soon not less impossible within 
her burders will be such deeds of darkness as herein 
described, than in our own more favoured father- 
land ! 
BAD TASTE. 

In Munich it is unlawful to keep a dead body in 
a house for more than three days. Se to prevent 
anyone being buried alive, there is, in the cemetery, 
a building where corpses are left five days with the 
coffin-lids taken off and behind a wall of glass, so 
that they are seen by whoever visits the place. To 
do this, an American told the writer lately, was his 
sole object in visiting Munich. Strange that in a 
city where there are so many beautiful things to be 
seen, the only thing that had interest for this man 
was such a ghastly sight. What this man did in 
reference to his bodily eyes many do with the eyes 
of their minds and souls. Instead of thinking, as 
St. Paul tells us we ought, on whatsoever things are 
true, honest, just, pure, and lovely, they allow their 
minds to dwell upon the opposite of these things. 


PULLING DOWN OUR PRISONS. 

When Millbank Prison was being pulled down, a 
great many of the then unemployed were engaged 
for the work. Amongst those who were so engaged 
was a gentleman of high social position who disguised 
himself as an out-of-work. In earlier life he had 
been imprisoned for several years in one of the cells 
of this prison, and when he learned that the building 
was to be pulled down, he determined to be present 
on the occasion. Having secured the necessary 
permit, he repaired to the prison, and by arrange- 
ment with one of the foremen, was sent to demolish 
the very cell in which he had spent so many weary 
days. He was noticed carefully to examine the 
mouldy walls, and then set to with a zest and vigour 
that fairly astonished his fellow-workmen. The 
remembrance of the time he spent in that cell was 
grievous to this gentleman. He was glad to have 
an opportunity of pulling down the hateful place, of 
putting it out of existence. And have not we had 
our prisons? Have not we been shut up? Have 
not we had miserable days in bondage to some 
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habit, some sin? Were not our souls confined and 
in misery for many a long day? Let us hate even 
the remembrance of the past, destroy its power, and 
rejoice that that which held us once, shall hold us 
no more again for ever. 


WAS AND IS. 


How many people love to keep harping on what 
a man was, refusing to recognise what he is! But 
when a man is changed, and has given his heart to 
God, he may claim that both shall be recognised. 
He will not attempt to deny what he was; he is not 
ashamed to acknowledge his change, and to say, 
“See what I am.” Nay, more than that, he puts 
the two together, that Christ may be glorified in 
him. <A city missionary who visits railway men 
was in one of the engine cabins at a railway ter- 
minus, talking to a couple of drivers, when another 
engine man came in. At once they commenced 
chaffing him, and it was evident that the new-comer 
was a follower of the Lord Jesus, After taking in 
good part their rough jokes, he said—‘ Well, you 
know what I was, and I acknowledge that I was a 
wrong ’un. I’m not going to deny that, but it isn’t 
what I was, ’tis what I am.” Then turning to the 
missionary he said—‘‘ The Lord Jesus has done a 
lot for me, and I’m not ashamed to let people know 
it.” Then he told how, for a long time, he had been 
trying to hold Christ with one hand and the world 
with the other; but this brought him no peace. 
Then his wife died, and with her death light came 
in; and “since then,” said he, “I have been very 
happy walking in the ways of the Lord.” Yes, it is 
not what you were, but what you are, that is of such 
importance. No matter what might have been: it 
may be changed to a noble present and glorious 
future. Read’1 Cor. vi. 9, and see there how bad 
some used to be who became gloriously changed. 
“And such were some of you, but ye are washed, 
but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our 
God.” 

BESETTING SINS. 

An Trishman cut off a turtle’s head; he was 
surprised hours after to see the head moving, the 
jaws opening and shutting. “ Surely,” said he, “ the 
baste is dead, but he isn’t sinsible of it.” And so it 
is with many a sin—especially a besetting strong 
sin. Even after we think we have killed it, what 
wonderful shows of vitality it makes! It takes a 
long time for a sin or a bad habit to become sensible 
that it is dead, and, a long time after we think we 
have killed it, it gives signs of life. The old life is 
hard to be made to die out. If Pat had put his 
finger into that turtle’s mouth, he’d soon have been 
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made “sinsible” of what it still could do. Keep 
away from the old sins, however much you may 
think you have put an end to them, or an ugly snap 
from them will show you some day how much life 


they have in them still. 
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WALKING SERMONS. 
A little while ago the writer noticed a man in 


ehurch whom he knew to be suffering from a most 
painful mortal disease. There were, indeed, marks 
of it upon his face, which would have made him 
quite repulsive-looking if that face had not borne the 
stamp of patience and calm resignation. No lesson 
so good, we are sure, was taught in that chureh that 
day as the one which was preached by the face of 
this walking sermon. 


THE BEST MUSIC. 

Just as an able performer plays without mus‘c and 
does not think what notes he strikes, though once he 
picked them out by slow and patient toil, so if we 
begin of set purpose, we shall learn the habit of say- 
ing and doing kindnesses, and this, when it becomes 
second nature to us, will make more music in our 
lives than all the songs the sweetest voice has ever 
sung. 


THE QUIVER. 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from May 28th, 
1895, up to and including July 2nd, 1895. Sub. 
scriptions received after this date will be acknow- 
ledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: A Glasgow Mother 
(62nd donation), 1s.; J. J. E., Govan (91st donation), 5s. ; 
Anon., London, W., £1. 

For The Children’s Country Holiday Fund: M. Moore, 
Birkdale, 10s. ; H. H., ds. 

For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: Anon., London, W., £1 lis. 
We are also asked to acknowledge the receipt of the 
following amounts, sent direct to the Homes: M. M., is,; 
Anti-Jesuit, 10s.; An Irish Girl, £1; S., Leamington, 
7s. 6d. ; M., 7s. 


** The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for. 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 
Amounts of 5s. and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired. 
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“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
(QUESTIONS BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


QUESTIONS. 

109. Where do we find a special command given to 
the Israelites to pay great attention to the religious 
education of their children ? 

110. Quote some words which show that a man 
should never be ashamed of his religion, wherever he 
may be. 

111. What passage of Seripture sets forth the need 
of a constant remembrance of God’s commands? 

112. At what place did the Israelites cross the 
river Jordan? 

113. Why did not the people of Canaan oppose the 
passage of the Israelites? 

114. What memento of the passage of the Jordan 
did the Israelites take away with them ? 

115. In what way did God give courage to the 
people to cross the river? 

116. What special command was issued as to the 
behaviour of the soldiers in their several marches 
round Jericho? 

117, What great event took place directly after the 
passage of the Jordan? 

118, To whom was the mountain district of Hebron 
given, and why? 

119. To what tribe did Caleb belong ? 

120. As the tribe of Levi had no inheritance in the 
Land of Canaan, how were the twelve divisions made 
up? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 720. 
97. The sons of Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, were slain 
by fire from God. (Lev. x. 2.) 


98. Because they dishonoured God in using “ strange 
fire.” i.e, common and unconsecrated, contrary to 
God’s command. (Lev. x. 1, 2.) 

99, The fact that God directly after gave instruc- 
tions that the priests were not to drink wine or strong 


drink during the period of their ministration. (Lev. 
*::9;) . 

100. Hobab, the brother-in-law of Moses. (Numb. 
x. 29—31.) 


101. That the Israelites began and ended each 
journey with prayer. (Numb. x. 35, 36.) 

102. The Ark was first, lifted up by the priests, and 
then the tribes started off, the tribe of Judah leading. 
(Numb. x. 33 and 13—28.) 

103. Because the people asked, and God allowed 
Moses to do it. (Numb. xiii. 1, 2; Deut. i. 22, 23.) 

104, That the people who lived in Canaan were 
giants, and that the towns had very high walls. 
(Numb. xiii. 33 ; Deut. i. 28.) 

105. The spies brought a very large cluster of grapes 
from the valley of Eshcol. (Numb. xiii. 23.) 

106. The Israelites just before the end of their 
journey got tired of it, and murmured that they had 
no other bread. (Numb. xxi. 5.) 

107. “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up.” 
(John. iii. 14.) 

108. It was carried by the children of Israel into 
Canaan, where it afterwards became an object of 
idolatrous worship, and so was broken in pieces by 
order of King Hezekiah. (2 Kings xviii. 4.) 
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RELIGIOUS 


BY DOROTHEA 


TEACHING 


BEALE, PRINCIPAL OF 


4 HE 


task which the 
editor has set me 
is, | think, more 
difficult than that 
imposed on Dean 
Farrar.* He has 
before him the ideal of 
a public school after the 
model of Marlborough, 
Rugby, Harrow; but 

such schools are rare for 
girls, and when they do exist the chapel is want- 
ing, and also the ideal head-master who, through 
what I may call his double personality, brings the 
school into the chapel and the chapel into the 
school: who, by his teaching, given in the presence 
of masters as well as of boys, gives an individu- 
ality to the school, sets before it an Ideal. An 
Arnold, like the prophet of old, is able to touch 
every faculty, to bring every part of the nature 
into contact with the higher life. 

3ut no school, and especially no day-school for 
girls, is responsible for the whole of the religious 
education. The first teachings are those of home, 
before school life begins—and the churches are 
ever at work teaching deep spiritual lessons in 
solemn assembly by prayer and preaching. The 
school is the link between infancy and mature life, 
between the home and the world, the secular and 
the spiritual. The school has to systematise the 
instruction of the churches, and bring it to bear 
on the daily tasks, on the social life, on the de- 
veloping character; to make the secular and 
religious life one organic whole. 

The words, the music, the acts by which the 
cousciousness of the spiritual is brought into the 
school are, I consider, of priceless value, and |] 
trust that our unhappy divisions may never render 
united worship impossible. 

I know those who differ in opinion on many 
points do feel that the school has a spiritual 
function to fulfil. Once in the history of Chel- 
tenham College striking testimony was borne to 
the fact that the forces which bind Christians 
together are far greater than the disintegrating. 
When our new Constitution was formed, there 
were present amongst the shareholders Dissenters 
and Churchmen—and of the latter, parents, high, 
low and broad—yet all agreed that definite 
religious teaching should be given. We, of course, 
never ask a pupil to say or write anything she 
does not believe, nor do we in the general classes 











* “The Religious Training of the Public School Boy.” THe 
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IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


THE CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


give such instruction as we do in the Confirma- 
tion classes, and we have no “ religious difficulties.” 
We feel the differences amongst Christians are as 
nothing as compared with the great truths on 
which we are one ; the rule of duty in the family 
and the world are one for all Christians. Looking 
to the end, we learn to sympathise with all those 
who are seeking that end by different means, 
and though we must all follow that way which 
we through outward and inward law feel to 
be best, yet we shall enter into spiritual com- 
munion with all who are living the higher life, 
and who pray by word and deed that God’s King- 
dom may come. 

Instruction regarding the underlying 
truths as set forth in the Bible seems the duty of 
the school—the special applications, the duty of the 
churches. One body of Christians will feel the 
value of a solemn service, another will lay more 
stress on the exposition of the Written Word, a 
third on the silent communion of the Spirit ; 
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MISS DOROTHEA BEALE, 


(Photo: Norman May and Co., Limited, Cheltenham.) 


teaching need not be superficial because it is what 
is called unsectarian, and I am persuaded that 
when we seek to give right “ principles,” these will 
develop the most vigorous life. We have to teach 
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our pupils so that they may snow the truth, feed 
nobly, and hence act rightly ; this is what we 
should desire. We have to cultivate the power of 
thought by instruction, to purify the emotions by 
the teachings of history and poetry (including the 
inspired writings of the Bible and the utterances 
of heroic and saintly lives), to strengthen the 
character by the discipline of the mind, heart, will. 

The heads of our great day-schools should 
always remember that the end or final cause of all 
religious teaching is not the acquisition of know- 
ledge, nor the getting of persons to act in a certain 
way from whatever motives, but the formation of 
character ; neither intellectual attainments nor 
moral acts are sufficient alone. 

None of our faculties can be isolated from the 
others ; each acts and re-acts on each, the thought 
stimulating emotion, emotions quickening thought, 
and the life acting and re-acting upon both. 

Emotion and action must be the expression 
of an intelligent belief. “He that cometh to 
God must believe that Ee is, and that He is a 
rewarder of them that seek Him.” Surely we 
ought to offer to God the noblest gifts we can—a 
“reasonable service,” a devotion of heart which 
rests upon the truest conception we can form ; we 
must desire that in the highest of all subjects there 
should be that clearness of apprehension, that 
strong conviction which is necessary if any truth 
is to become a practical power. We are so made 
that we must, if we think at all, theorise, and our 
acts will depend on our theories ; no student of 
history can doubt this. Our sanitarians have 
found that we may teach the poor about the value 
of cleanliness and fresh air, but not until they 
understand the breathing functions do they act 
upon it. 

So in deeper things it is ideas that govern the 
world. When the Apostle would teach the most 
practical truths of family life and social virtue, he 
began with the great doctrines of the indwelling 
divine life, of our brotherhood in Christ, of our 
citizenship in a great spiritual Kingdom, extending 
far beyond the regions of sense. 

Therefore I must say first, that we must found 
Christian teaching upon definite beliefs accepted 
and felt to be true by the highest reason. We must 
not be satisfied with cultivating the affections only. 
There must be something more than an “enthu- 
siasm of humanity,” something which can em- 
brace and fulfil it, else it will blaze up like a 
bonfire but soon die down, smothered under the 
ashes of pessimism. Christian ethics spring from 
Christian dogmaties. Are not the lamentable 
cases we constantly meet of loss of faith due to 
the fact that the growing and inquiring mind is 
left ““unprincipled in virtue’s book”? And even 
when there is what is called religious instruc- 
tion, the time set apart is spent in teaching 
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perhaps biblical topography or St. Paul’s travels, 
or lists of the kings of Judah, which as bare 
facts are no more religious than the geography 
and the kings of England. 

The question will arise, Who shall give the in- 
struction in religion? It is given in some schools 
entirely by the head-mistress. But surely it is 
well for the class-teacher, who is in daily and close 
contact with the child, to enter into sympathy with 
her pupils in the highest things, and stir those 
aspirations and enthusiasms which transfigure the 
home, the school, the daily work— 


“* Make drudgery divine.” 


She too can best ascertain whether what is taught 
is really learned. It is surprising how much there 
is of mere religious phraseology to which no 
definite meaning is attached. This comes out 
in written exercises, through which the teacher is 
enabled to correct misconceptions. There must 
be catechetical instruction and home preparation, 
and in the higher classes exercises and periodical 
examination. 

We are apt to take for granted that people know 
what they have heard. This is often an error— 
to teach and cause to learn are not the same 
things. An American writer has said: “ There 
was in my congregation a woman who seemed to 
me one of my most interested hearers ; for years 
she was a most regular attendant. I was often 
encouraged by her attentive and responsive ap- 
pearance as I preached. But by-and-bye she fell 
sick, and I visited her. To my amazement, I found 
her hardly less ignorant of the fundamental truths 
of the Gospel than if she had been brought up in 
a heathen land. I tell you that as I stood by her 
bedside, trying to make plain to her those simplest 
truths, which I had repeated to her from the 
pulpit over and over again, I had a new sense of 
the fact that to say a thing repeatedly is not 
necessarily to make that thing the possession of 
those who hear it.” 

The portions of Scripture which are read every 
Sunday have never been heard by many children. 
They dream through the service apparently, and 
all the teachings of our prayers and hymns, which 
should be so great a means of spiritual instruction, 
are lost. 

It is too patent to all who have to do with the 
religious education of the upper classes how de- 
ficient are many girls even in the rudiments of 
religious knowledge. I have often wished that a 
congregation could be submitted to some sort of 
examination, such as we call here a “paper vivd 
voce.” It would be curious and interesting to see 
what meaning people generally attach to the 
commonest words, e.g. salvation, faith, church, 
sacrament; to get their views of life, of the use of 
religion, etc. I cannot help thinking that such an 
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examination would have as great an effect in the 
religious world as the Schools Inquiry Commission 
did in the school world. 

Happily for us the teaching ef Christ’s life has 
revealed a vision of divine beauty which attracts 
and glorifies the life of those who know nothing of 
Christian philosophy. The greatest miracle of all 
was this—that to the poor the Gospel was 
preached. But the Divine law holds good—that 
to whom much is given, of them is much re- 
quired ; those who have received intellectual 
cultivation meet with difficulties that never pre- 
sent themselves to the uneducated, from them 
is asked more than the widow’s mite; because 
they are highly endowed, they must honour God 
with the mind as well as with the heart. 

Much could be done to supplement the in- 
struction given in day-schools in which the 
teaching of religion is disallowed. In one such 
school a teacher used to come, before it opened, 
and take a Bible-class, which was largely attended 
and greatly appreciated. In another a teacher 
had an afternoon class. Saturday is usually a 
holiday. I believe that classes for religious 
instruction, which might be given by women 
specially trained as religious teachers, would be 
welcomed. Some are now studying at Oxford to 
fit themselves for such work. 

Bible-classes are in many places held by the 
clergy, but I do not speak of these, as they belong 
to the organisation of the church rather than the 
school. I may, however, call attention to the re- 
vived interest in catechetical instruction. 

But if it should one day happen that through 
our unhappy divisions we were prevented from 
teaching the Scriptures in our schools, we can 
always give religious teaching. We have perhaps 
thought too much of the form in which truth 
comes, and too little of the spirit ; the alabaster 
box may be broken, and the precious ointment 
vanish from sight, but then only can it fill the whole 
house with its odour, purifying the atmosphere 
and invigorating life. 

What do we mean by religion? Our age has 
been fertile in definitions. May we not as 
Christians say it is the power by which we enter 
into conscious personal relation with the One, the 
Eternal, the Father of all ? 

Though it has been truly said that all knowledge 
is the knowledge of God, we feel there is a distinction 
between the teaching of science and the teaching 
of religion—the real distinction is to be found in 
that which is felt between the knowledge of a 
thing, or an act, which we may know objectively, 
and the knowledge of a person whom we know only 
subjectively—the first adds to our stock of know- 
ledge and increases our power of doing ; the other 
may, by sympathy, change our being, inspire, 
quicken. 


We might know all the movements of a machine, 
but we never speak of knowing a machine. It is 
possible to know the works of God and not know 
Him. It is personal sympathetic knowledge 
which is the chief factor in the education of 
character—the humanities are educative in a dif- 
ferent sense from mathematics and natural science. 
Music, as Plato would have said, is distinguished 
from Gymnastic. 

It is this personal relation to God with which 
religious teaching has to do; its true end is to 
draw us into sympathy with the All-Good. 

It is perhaps scarcely possible to express better 
than Browning has done, in his wonderful scene 
of judgment—‘“ Easter Eve”—the misery, the 
desolation, the death in life which comes to one 
who finds in creation no spiritual presence, no 
personal life, no loving Father. And we have 
perhaps no more beautiful summary of the glad 
news of the Gospel than the concluding words of 
the Epistle of Karshish : 

“The very God! think, Abib, dost thou think? 

So the All-Great were the All-Loving too— 

So through the thunder comes a human voice, 
Saying, ‘‘O, heart I made, a heart that beats here! 
Face, My hands fashioned, see it in Myself! 

Thou hast no power nor may’st conceive of Mine: 
But love I gave thee, with Myself to love, 

And thou must love Me who have died for thee !” 

Surely those who make light of religious teach- 
ing know not that this is needed to fulfil our joy 
in knowledge, that without it the world would 
seem a “ whited sepulchre ”—we are even here in 
heaven, are dwelling in the House of the Father, 
Who is ever seeking to reveal Himself to His 
children, even as the loving mother, who smiles 
upon her infant child, and is glad at his response. 
In the vibrations of light, the music of creation, 
He awakens our senses ; gradually He reveals to 
the intelligent mind an intelligible universe.* 
Still more in organic nature the soul is conscious 
of a present creative life—we hear “the Voice of 
God amongst the trees of our earthly garden ”— 
we see “the bush burning but not consuming.” 
It was this divine consciousness, the revelation of 
the Father, which inspired the prophets and the 
Psalmists,¢ and which finds utterance in much of 
the poetry of our own day. 

These great truths can be best brought out for 
younger children in Bible teaching, and developed 
in higher classes. Thus the obedience of Abraham 
to the Divine command would be all that one 
could teach to a junior class; the higher class 
would learn how God educates men, through 
obedience to a lower ideal, to understand what 
is meant by a living sacrifice. The lower 
class would see in the Flood the troubles which 

* Vide Bishop Berkeley's ‘‘ Theory of Vision.” 

+ We find this specially in the teachings of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, also in Tennyson. 
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must always come upon a world of wicked men ; 
the higher would take in the spiritual interpre- 
tation of St. Peter's Epistle and our baptismal 
service. The lower would learn the story of the 
Exodus, and learn to think of God as guiding and 
ruling His people ; the higher would see in it, with 
St. Paul, a pilgrim’s progress. 

The teachings of the Bible should be brought 
home to the young ever more and more by their 
own experience, by appeals to their. conscience, 
which will confirm what they are taught. “The 
Spirit bears witness with our spirit that we are 
children of God” when we are conscious of sin, 
when we feel the longing to explore the infinite, 
to know the eternal ; and the sympathies by which 
we feel for one another bear witness no less to the 
brotherhood of man—bear witness to the Universal 
life. 

There must be many amongst our pupils who 
can respond to the appeal of St. John, “I have 
written unto you, young men, because ye have 
overcome the wicked one.” Every true and self- 
denying act that a child is able to do is a ground 
of confidence ; each time that the mere animal 
desires are subdued by the love of truth and 
righteousness, we prove that we are not creatures 
of earth, that we transcend the things of time and 
space. These are the eternal things, which eye 
sees not and thought cannot conceive, and yet for 
the sake of these unseen and eternal things men 
live and die, and count all earthly things as 
nought. Do not the hearts of all children “ burn 
within them” as we expound to them the 
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Scriptures which tell of heroes who have done 
battle, who laid down their lives for righteous- 
ness’ sake, of Him who triumphed from the 
Cross ? 

Thus obedience becomes the ground of faith, is 
a part of religious teaching—“ He that heareth 
and doeth, builds his house upon a rock.” More 
and more must we awaken the conscience, “ the 
ear of the soul” ; we must appeal to all to live up 
to the highest that they know. “He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear what the Spirit saith to 
the churches.” 

If people could understand what we mean by 
religious teaching, we should hear less about 
excluding it; as well might they try to shut out 
the sunshine ; when a teacher has real devotion, 
enthusiasm, a love of the highest truth, he must 
be drawn into sympathy with the great Teacher ; 
he must love the children, he must seek to lift 
them up from the base earthly motives, the mere 
love of prizes and praises, and to inspire them 
with the religious principles of which the great 
treasure-house is the Bible. It is ours specially 
in our schools to recognise the ways in which God 
at sundry times and in divers manners makes 
Himself known in Nature and in Art, as well 
as in Prayer and Preaching; in family life, in 
the State, in history, in the soul of man, in the 
saints of all time; but above all in the King of 
Saints, Who came into the world to bear witness 
to the Truth, to reveal the character of God, to 
and in us; Who said, “Come unto Me, and [ will 
give you rest.” 


“BEM 
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. CHAPTER XxX. 

oe” MR. FOXLEY ANNOUNCES HIS 

: ENGAGEMENT. 
HE day that followed Mr. Warrington’s 
death was a weary and desolate 
one, passed in tearless misery and 
solitude by Rose. By noon at 
latest, on the following day, 
Clare should arrive in 
time to arrest it. the funeral must 
take place. She sat silent and 
lonely in her room, the lovely 
view across the lake, with the Borromean Islands 
under the mountains on the opposite shore, being shut 
out by the closed louvres. It was but a day or two 
back that she and her father had visited those lovely 
isles together. Now, there would be no more journeys 


unless 
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in company; only the dreary journey home alone. 
She sat in her room, her nerves racked by the sound 
of the funereal preparations going on in the next 
room, wondering whether Clare would arrive in time, 
or whether they would bury her father in the little 
cemetery on the hillside ; for Italian custom permitted 
only twenty-four hours’ delay. 

There was no lack of sympathy for her in the 
hotel. There were motherly English ladies among 
the guests who would have shared that lonely, miser- 
able day with her. She thanked them, but preferred 
to be alone. They were strangers; they had their 
own joys and cares; they could not enter into hers; 
they could not know what her father had been to 
her—no wonder, this, when she did not know herself 
what he had sacrificed for her. Amid all her sorrow 
there was ouly one thing her mind could rest upon 
with hope or comfort, and that was the coming of 
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James Clare. All her life she had been accustomed 
to think and act for herself; now she yearned for 
some stronger will to lean upon and be comforted by. 
James Clare was the only friend, male or female, who 
could be this. 

Early the next morning he arrived. 
at the hotel door by the landlord, who, with the 


He was met 


customary expressions of profound sorrow, intimated 
the news of Mr. Warrington’s death, aud expressed a 
hope that the signor would permit the burial to take 
place at once, the legal time having expired, and that 
he would consider the incalewlable injury the un- 
happy event was causing to his lovely hotel, and so 
forth. 

Cutting his protestations short, Clare replied that 
he would see what Miss Warrington’s desire was, and 
asked to be shown into her room. 

She was sitting in a listless attitude by the dark- 
ened window. But, as the door opened and Clare 
entered, she sprang to her feet. “Iam so glad you 
arecome !” she exclaimed. “I began to think I should 
have to leave him here.” And then, for the first time 
since her father’s death, her tears flowed freely. All 
the while she was holding Clare’s hand tightly, loth 
to leave, even for a moment, the sense of his protec- 
tion 

“Can't you stop them?” she said, checking her 
crying by an effort. ‘They will bury him in an hour 
or two more, if you can’t stop them. I cannot leave 
him here ; he was all that was left to me.” 

It was only by intense determination that Clare 
could restrain himself. The distress, the sorrow, the 
pitiful appeal of one whom he loved best on earth, 
but whom he had always regarded as above his reach, 
But for this 
he would have thrown his arms about her and told 
the story of his love then and there. Honour kept 
him back ; conscience pleaded for the sorrow and the 
defencelessness of the poor girl, over whom her 
father’s last words to him had made him guardian. 
Yet it needed all these to conquer. As her hands 
still clasped his and would not let them go, the im- 
pulse to cover them with kisses was stifled only by 
that determined crushing Gown of passion which is 
itself the highest form of love. He replied as calmly 


almost conquered his sense of honour. 


as if his own heart was not beating tumultuously 
with the conflict— 

“Don’t distress yourself, dear Miss Warrington. I 
will arrange it, if it can possibly be done.” 

His answer sounded tamely, contrasted with the 
misery in her voice. But the words “ dear Miss War- 
rington” were the tenderest he dared trust himself 
to use. Had he ventured to call her Rose, passion 
would have burst its bounds. She knew he cared for 
her—nay, was even sure that he loved her, in his 
quiet fashion. But she did not realise the conflict 
that her appealing words and her tenacious clasping 
of his hands had raised within him. She did not 
know that this fear of hers had also been in his mind 
from the moment of receiving her telegram; nor 
that he had made provision to meet it out of his own 
slender savings, nor that to meet his own deficiency 
of funds he had borrowed from Mr. Multiple on a 
charge ayvainst his future earnings. She did not 


know this, nor did he tell her, but let her believe that 
Mr. Multiple, as her father’s solicitor, was providing 
for and sanctioning the expenditure. 

An hour later he returned to ask when she would 
be ready to start. He had arranged everything with 
the authorities and the hotel-keeper—more than that— 
he had found a lady returning to England in whose 
company she could travel, while he himself came on 
more slowly in charge of Mr. Warrington’s remains. 

“How kind you are to me!” 
tears springing into her eyes as she spoke. “ Much 


she answered, the 


as I longed to bring my father home, I have dreaded 
the journey almost more. If I had known how ill 
he was, I would never have brought him away from 
England. It was to please me more than himself that 
he came.” 

“You have nothing to reproach yourself with,” 
Clare answered. “You did not know. But I think 
he did.” 

~ I think now that he did know,” said Rose, with a 
fresh burst of tears. ‘Iam afraid St. Eldad’s was a 
living tomb to him.” 

Clare replied by a commonplace expression of 
sympathy. He could not tell her how truly her 
words described what St. Eldad’s was to Mr. Warring- 
ton ; but, instead, kindly hurried her preparations for 
the journey. An hour or two later, he saw her start 
with the lady who had promised to bear her company 
to England, and then turned back to settle his own 
harassing and melancholy journey. 

He arrived some twenty-four hours after she had 
reached St. Eldad’s. In the interval Foxley had 
called with a message of condolence, and a request 
that if she felt equal to the interview she would see 
him. She felt so utterly lonely, and hungering for 
sympathy—more than ever now that she was alone 
in St. Eldad’s—that she suffered his visit. 

“You cannot think how shocked and grieved I 
was,’ he said in that conventional, subdued tone 
which is indicative of the absence rather than the 
presence of sympathy. “You must command me for 
everything you want. Don’t hesitate to ask. I 
should be very sorry indeed if anything was wanting 
to do honour to my father’s old friend and mine.” 

* You are very kind,” she answered. “ Mr. Multiple, 
father’s solicitor, and Mr. Clare, his executor, have 
made all arrangements. Thank you, all the same.” 

“Oh !—Multiple—of course. But, really—is Clare 
your father’s executor?” he asked, with an expres- 
sion of astonishment that he could not conceal. 

“Mr. Clare has stood by us in good or bad fortune— 
no one more faithfully. And, as he is with Mr. 
Multiple, that was an additional reason for choosing 
him.” 

“Yes, of course; I remember now. Multiple’s 
people wrote for a reference. I gave the best I could. 
But I wish your father had chosen a better man of 
business.” 

* My poor father knew him—and trusted him,” said 
Rose, pointedly. 

“T know him, too,” replied Foxley. 
very few men whose characters and weaknesses I 
cannot read ; and I adhere to my opinion. He is in- 
experienced—too Quixotic, in my mind.” 
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“Don Quixote was the soul of honour, and so is 
James Clare,’ said Rose, with a significant emphasis, 
which warned Foxley to end the discussion. 

“Well, remember,” he said, as he rose to go, “a 
word from you will bring me at any time. And, if 
you are in any difficulty or need, send for me at 
once.” 

And with this assurance he left her. He was much 
disturbed by what he had heard. Ever since that day 
when Rose’s production of the missing cheque-book 
had rescued Clare from ruin, he had recognised him 
as his rival; and now it seemed as if Clare had 
beaten him in the race. But he was not going to 
give up without another effort. There was the chance 
that he had over-estimated Clare's success. He 
thought the matter out, and by the day of Mr. 
Warrington’s funeral had decided on his action. 
When it was over, the long journey back to St. 
Eldad’s done, the will read and carried away by Mr. 
Multiple, he managed to get Clare apart. 

As he had said, he could read character ; otherwise, 
he would not have ventured to impose on Clare with 
a barefaced deception; and, in addition, to put him 
on his honour not to repeat the story to Rose. Nor 
would he have run the risk that Rose should repeat 
her conversation with him about the executorship to 
Clare. There would have been risk with some ; but, 
knowing both Rose and Clare better, perhaps, than 
they knew themselves, he ignored it. 

“Thad no idea, Mr. Clare,” he said, as they faced 
each other in a corner of the room, “that you were 
Mr. Warrington’s executor. I am sure he made a 
worthy choice. I need not assure you, knowing Miss 
Warrington and myself as you do, that her welfare 
is very dear to me; and if money is needed on her 
behalf, you need only ask me to have it.” 

“ Thank you,” said Clare, wondering ; for he could 
see that there was something else behind this offer. 
“There is really no need. I am sole executor ; and 
as Mr. Multiple is solicitor to the estate, there will be 
no occasion to take the business out of the office.” 

“You seem to have found your vocation at last, Mr. 
Clare,” said Foxley with a sarcastic smile. “ Quitea 
professional answer. But, by-the-bye, as you are Mr. 
Warrington’s executor. there is a personal matter 
which I may as well explain to you. You know. of 
course, that for years past there has been a sort of 
informal engagement between Miss Warrington and 
myself, but you probably would not know that this 
engagement was formally renewed and confirmed just 
before Miss Warrington and her father left England ; 
and, but for this unfortunate event, would have been 
public property by now. Of course, you will under- 
stand that this is in confidence; the present is no 
time for matters of this kind, and Miss Warrington 
naturally insists upon silence for a time. But I have 
thought it right, in the circumstances, to tell you, as 
otherwise some things might seem strange, without 
this explanation. And if you will refrain from any 
allusion to it for the present, both Miss Warrington 
and myself will be very grateful to you, for reasons 
which you can well understand.” 

Clare was astounded, And yet his surprise was 
mixed with suspicion that he ought to have been able 


‘Clare of his engagement to Rose. 
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to foresee this. It was true that Rose had never 
given the least intimation of the thing. And her be. 
haviour to him at Pallanza had certainly given him 
ground to hope that at some happier time he might 
put that question, and receive a favourable answer, 
But he might have deceived himself upon that point. 
She was in trouble and sorrow, alone in a foreign land ; 
and the very extremity of her grief might have 
saused her, unconsciously, to show a warmth which 
would have been wanting at a happier time. And he 
remembered, with some self-reproach, how he had 
gradually dropped his visits to St. Eldad’s, and how 
he had left the field clear for Foxley. If the thing 
was true, it was his own fault. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MISS WARRINGTON’S SURRENDER. 


FoxLeEy played a bold stroke when he falsely told 
But, whatever the 
risk, he determined to minimise it as soon as possible 
by securing Rose herself. He did not think she had 
any feeling for Clare—she was too outspoken in his 
defence for that—and he had effectually shut Clare’s 
mouth by his statement. 

His party was now in power ; and he was seated on 
the Treasury bench—the new Government having no 
choice but to fulfil their bargain with him. Now, 
more than ever, he wanted a wife. As a bachelor he 
could only entertain his colleagues and male friends, 
the society which would have flocked to his house, if 
presided over by a wife, flowing past his doors else- 
where. 

It was not so easy 
making. 
election. 


now to find time for love- 
He had not been able to see Rose since the 
But one morning he contrived to shunt a 
deputation over to his secretary, and used the time 
thus gained to pay her a visit. 

“ Well, he said (he had managed to drop 
again into the use of her Christian name), ‘I suppose 
you have been thinking that I had quite forgotten 
your existence? But, really, this is the first leisure 
I have had since my re-election. I could not have 
been here now if I had not contrived to foist my 
secretary instead of myself on a bothering deputa- 
tion.” 

“ Of course,” she returned, “ the stereotyped excuse. 
I notice, however, that you find time to attend a great 
many public dinners.” 


tose,” 


He affected to be abashed by her answer; but he 
was secretly glad that she seemed piqued by his 
absence. It was a better sign than the indifference 
she usually showed, 

“My dear girl,’ he answered, “the dinners are part 
of the business ; and as I must dine somewhere, no 
time is lost. I get through a quantity of business at 
those dinners, I assure you.” 

“Very bad for you, I should think. Now that you 
have gained your object, is your ambition satisfied ?” 

“ Are we ever satisfied?” he returned. “There is 
always something to attain, whatever may have been 
our past success. I have succeeded more than most 
men. Yet I am not satisfied ; there is still something 
beyond,” 
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“And what is that? she asked, incautiously. 
“Can you not guess?” he replied. 

member our last conversation, and what you told me 
then?” 

“T remember it perfectly,’ she answered, knowing 
that she had given Foxley his opportunity. She was 
going to add, * But you have not observed the con- 
ditions.” only she did not want to anticipate him 


“Do you re- 


again. 

“You said you would call me,” he returned, “if 
you altered your mind. But Ican bear the suspense 
nolonger. I said there is something beyond—beyond 





““He spoke earneatly, 


my success and my rank—beyond any rank I could 
attain. Can you doubt what that is?” 

“T know what you mean, of course. 
affectation to deny it. 
sume on my silence.” 

*T do not presume —I only hope—that is.” he 
added, “unless I am too late. If anyone is more 
favoured —— ?” 

It was an artful question; but he saw the chance 
to put it. The answer would clear up one or two 
doubtful things. Rose thought of Clare ; but he had 
never said a word of love to her. If he never asked, 
he could not expect to have. But she could not 
bring herself to answer Foxley. 

“Tt is as I feared, then,” he said, “ you are already 
engaged ? ” 


It would be 
3ut you had no right to pre- 


“You must not assume that.” 

“T could not help fearing it,” he replied. “I have 
not been able to plead my own cause; and the field 
has been clear for others. Surely,” he continued, 
“you know that I love you, Rose? But what you do 
not know, or else you would not have misjudged me 
so long, is, that I have loved you all my life. All my 


“ No,” she answered. 


ambition has been with this one object in view—that 
you might share whatever power or rank I might 
gain.” 

* But,” said Rose, interrupting, “you have never 
explained why you ceased your visits when my father 
failed. There is a very obvious explanation ; but 
you imply that you have another and a better one.” 

“ When I said that, I was not free to explain. I 
was silent, because of your father’s commands. I 
wanted to speak to you then, but he forbade it.” 

“Why?” cried Rose, startled with the prospect of 
seeing this puzzle cleared up 
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even passionately.” 


“ Because he was not sure of your feeling towards 
me, and he would not have even the appearance of 
pressure put upon you. He was afraid that you 
might consent, solely out of regard for him.” 

“Well; and you?” asked Rose impatiently. 

“Can you wonder that I acquiesced? If he did not 
want to force an unwilling daughter, I did not want 
to marry an unwilling wife. And, whatever I have 
now—I do not offer it asa bribe. I know you too well 
for that—but all I have will be incomplete without 
you. If you love me, be the crown of my success ; 
and then I shall gain what, with all my success, has 
been the one want of my life. No one has ever loved 
me; and even you, Rose,do not know how I have 
longed for it.”’ 

He spoke earnestly, even passionately. 
silent; she was wondering whether in the past she 
had judged him unfairly. This was very different 
from his old masterful tone; it was the tone in 
which, if he had spoken in the old days, he might 
have gained her. Regretful visions of Clare’s face 
came across her mind. But then, if he loved her, as 
she had once thought, why had he not spoken? Surely 


tose was 
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at Palilanza he might have seen——— Then an angry 
thought flashed into her brain: What if he had seen, 
and turned away from the love that was his if he 
would claim it? And she remembered how calmly he 
had spoken, while holding her hands in his. She put 
the thought aside with an effort. Should she refuse 
Foxley, who had had the courage which Clare lacked? 
At last she spoke, with a vain effort to compromise— 

“IT do not love you—as yet. But I never thought 
you cared for me—like this.” 

“ My dearest Rose,” he exclaimed, for he saw that 
his victory was already half-won, “ put my love to 
the proof, and yours will surely come, Only let me 
hope; that will be greater happiness than I have 
ever had.” 

She was overborne by his vehemence. She did 
not wish to surrender, yet she could not say “ No.” 

“Tam sorry you have had so little,” she answered, 
evasively. ‘ You must wait—I am not sure of my- 
self.” 

“TIT will do anything you wish—you know I have 
always loved you; and your love will surely come in 
time.” 

* Perhaps,” said Rose doubtfully. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
TWO PARTIES TO A QUARREL. 

WHEN a woman ends a contest such as that just de- 
scribed with a request for time, it is only another way 
of confessing defeat. Foxley knew that he had con- 
quered, and so did Rose; but he took good care she 
should not remain in any doubt of it. She had as- 
sented, almost without knowing it; and, certainly, 
against her cooler judgment. But within a day or 
two a short announcement in the Morning Post 
riveted the bond, and made her feel that she was 
committed beyond any reasonable hope of revocation. 
No right-minded woman breaks such a promise except 
under the direst necessity and provocation such as, 
she was sure, Foxley would never give. 

What Clare would think and say, was now her 
perplexity. She did not want him to hear the news 
except from herself ; and how to break it to him was 
the difficulty. After many unsuccessful attempts 
she wrote him a letter which, against her will, and in 
spite of her vexation for his backwardness in plead- 
ing his own cause, was more an apology for her 
engagement than an announcement of it. 

It gave him a pang to read it, though he had known 
ever since Mr. Warrington’s funeral that this would 
be the end of his hopes. He was glad, now, that he 
had controlled himself at Pallanza. It was clea 
that he would have been refused, and with the im- 
putation of having tried to take a mean advantage of 
her sorrow. But now he had to face an imputation 
not less injurious than the other. His duty as her 
trustee was to warn her of the insecurity of Foxley’s 
position ; and she would probably ascribe his action 
to unworthy personal motives. Both of them were 
at cross purposes, and both of them were fearing the 
interview ; both wondering how they could justify 
themselves. 

Rose was sitting before the fire, trying to solve 


this problem, when he called. There was a faint 
hope in her mind that he might say something which 
would show her how to break this bond, which had 
chafed her ever since it was imposed. Even then, if 
Clare would only declare himself her lover, though a 
hopeless one ; if he would only tell her what she was 
certain of, that he loved her, it would nerve her to 
an effort to break the irksome chain. She watched 
him eagerly to see if she could detect any sign of his 
secret wish. If he would only speak what she knew 
was in his heart—a word would have changed her 
purpose. But, if he would not speak, there was 
nothing left but to wear her chain. 

“You had my note?” she asked. “I did not want 
you to hear the news first from anyone else.” 

*T had seen it in the Post before your note arrived. 
But I wish it had been any other news, even if you 
had been the first to tell me.” 

Why, then, had he not spoken? was the angry 
thought that flashed across her mind. It might have 
been so different, if he had been bold enough to 
speak. 

“You don’t congratulate me, then?” she said. “I 
thought, as an old friend, you would have been the 
first.” 

“It is no matter for congratulation—for you. Mr. 
Foxley is the only one to be congratulated. He has 
got his desire.” 

“And I?” 

“T don’t know whether it is your desire. At one 
time, I should have thought not. But now, I am not 
sure.” 

She looked longingly at him. If he would but 
speak his mind. “Why are you not sure!” she 
asked. 

“Once I thought you did not care for him. But 
then, you are a free agent—I hear of your engage- 
ment; I can’t believe that it is without your free 
consent.” 

How she longed to tell him the truth! But pride 
—and something else—restrained her. ‘* Well; and 
then?” she asked. 

“T suppose I ought to congratulate you; but I 
can’t, honestly.” 

“Why not honestly ?” 

“T can’t congratulate you on what I know will end 
in misery—for you—if not for your husband.” 

“Tf you know that, why did you not try to stop it?” 

Now, she thought, surely he will speak of himself. 

“Thad no right, except to advise, as your trustee. 
I do wish, though, you had asked me first.” 

She could hardly restrain her disappointment. 
“ As my trustee?) What an absurdity! I should not 
have thought you would have cared to stand in such 
a paternal relation towards me.” 

“Nordo I. But it puts a duty on me that I would 
have been glad to avoid.” 

“What duty?” 

“That of warning you against this marriage. I 
should have asked whether yon knew enough of Mr. 
Foxley’s position to accept him.” 

* And, if you had, I should have replied that that 
was my business, Mr. Clare. Do you mean to impute 
mercenary motives?” 
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She spoke angrily. Why would he persist in 
putting her on her defence? He regretted her en- 
gagement- as her trustee—not a word of his own 
feelings. And she was sure, too, that he loved her. 
But if he would not speak, there was no escape for her. 

As for Clare, he blushed to the eyes. “ Surely, 
Miss Warrington, you know me better than that,” he 
answered. His tone showed how deeply he felt her 
words, yet she perversely answered 

“T don’t know what you do mean, then, if not 
that.” 

“Miss Warrington! How can you be so unjust?” 
he answered, stung to the quick by this last retort. 
“Do you think that anything but duty wouid have 
brought me here in these circumstances? or that 
anything would prompt me to make such an odious 
imputation? My duty to you is to warn you against 
this marriage. Nothing but misery can come of it.” 

She was sure by now that Clare would never speak 
those words she had been longing to hear. But they 
were both in the dark. She did not know that, 
deceived by Foxley, he looked upon her engagement 
as some months old ; she expected that the sudden- 
ness of the announcement would have drawn from 
him something which would have enabled her to 
break it. As he put her on her defence, she would 
defend herself. 

“You must be very ignorant of women, Mr. Clare, 
to imagine that such a warning would deter me,” she 
replied. 

“For all that, I am bound to tell you that Mr. 
Foxley’s position is too precarious for marriage. I 
am sorry to say it; but it is the truth.” 

* And you came to tell me this?) Do you think so 
meanly of me as to imagine that I accepted Mr. 
Foxley because of his wealth and brilliant position ; 
or that I should give him up because he was in danger 
of losing either one or the other? You greatly 
mistake me if you do, Mr. Clare.” 

His last hope failed as she uttered these passionate 
words. However, he had deceived himself; it was 
now certain that she had loved Foxley all the time. 
And, for her part, she had answered in the passion of 
despair, feeling that her galling chain was tightening 
upon her, beyond the possibility of release. 

“T am sorry I have offended you,” said Clare, 
humbly ; “I thought you would have recognised my 
motive.” 

“I never questioned it,’ she answered, with angry 
tears standing in her eyes. ‘“ Do your duty; and I 
will do mine. Don’t trouble yourself any more about 
me ; things will take their course, in spite of both of 
us.”” 

She left him abruptly; but he could see that she 
was crying as she passed him. He returned to his 
offices. feeling as if he had been stunned. He had 
long known that his dream must end, but he never 
thought it would end in a quarrel. The old life—the 
old delusion, rather—was over and done with, once 
for all. 

When he got back to Crocus Street that evening, 
Mrs. Pipkins noticed his dejection, and quietly sent 
down to her husband for some of his choice Indian 
tea, kept for private use and grand occasions. 
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‘He’s overworked, that’s what he is,” she said to 
her daughter. “I know his sort—work till he drops, 
he will. Now, Dexter ’ll never kill himself with hard 
work—not he.” 

But it was Dexter himself, and not the Indian tea, 
which roused Clare from his depression. 

*We had your old folks in our office to-day,” he 
said. as they were sitting over their tea. 

“What? Warrington’s business?” said Clare. He 
could not get quite away from the subject which was 
engrossing his thoughts. 

“D’ye know Hodful and Mortarboard?” replied 
Dexter, answering one question by another. 

“ Of course Ido. But what made them go to your 
people, Dexter? You don’t go in for finance.” 

“T should think not,” said Dexter, snapping his 
fingers, “especially with that lot. But they didn’t 
come to us. They were named as security for an 
advance.” 

* Not worth it,”’ said Clare ; “ pledged to the Elevator, 
to the last brick.” 

“You don’t see it yet, old man. It is the Elevator 
itself that is hawking them about.” 

“My word!” said Clare, “they must be hard 
pressed. I was sure Hodful and Mortarboard would 
swamp them one day. But I did not think it would 
have come so soon.” 

“Tt’s the last straw with them, you may be sure,” 
said Dexter. * Your great Mr. Foxley will soon be 
bowled out. Though he won’t leave his neck in the 
noose, if he can help it.” 

* What must be done about Pipkins?” said Clare. 
“ He ought to be told.” 

“T’ll take care of Pipkins, never fear. He shall 
have a hint to clear out in time.” 

Even in his trouble Clare was mindful of Pipkins. 
He doubted whether he ought not to inform Rose of 
this sudden turn in Foxley’s affairs. But he knew it 
would be useless. She would misunderstand his 
motive ; and it would only exasperate the quarrel 
between them—a quarrel to which he was no party. 
So he refrained. As she had said, things must take 
their own course. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
COLONEL BOB'S RETURN. 

At Charing Cross, one evening in late Spring, James 
Clare, with other expectant individuals, was walking 
up and down the arrival platform. The Continental 
express with the Indian passengers was just due; 
and Clare’s eldest brother, the Colonel. was in it. It 
was a pleasant sight to watch the sisters with eager 
faces, the happy mothers, the proud fathers, waiting 
for their young heroes from the far-off India, yet 
so near that three short weeks would span the time 
from Bombay to Charing Cross. Ciare’s face, like 
the others, was expectant, yet not so eager; his 
brother’s life and his own had been so wide apart 
that only at long intervals had he heard of or from 
him. And now, all the news he had was a brief 
telegram from Paris, asking him to meet him at 
Charing Cross. 

The train ran into the station, the excited crowd 
following it as it passed them. James Clare looked 
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doubtfully along the carriages. tor he hardly expected 
to recognise his brother. Then, while he was gazing 
anxiously about, his hand was grasped. and he found 
himself face to face with a bronzed, soldierly man, 
with grizzled hair and heavy moustache. 

* My dear Jim!” 

“ My dear Bob!” 

These were their first words to each other. Then, 
another hearty hand-shake, and steady gaze into 
each other's faces. 

“We are neither of us any younger, Jim,” said the 
soldier. “I used to think I was the old man of the 
family ; but, ‘pon honour, I must give place to you, 
Jim.” 

“Our ways of life have been so different,” said 
James Clare, diffidently. 

“Ah, so they have, old fellow. You're the better 
man of the two, though, by a long shot. How the 
dear old mother used to write about her James, and 
what he was doing. I’ve come home with a C.B., 
and all the rest of it; but you have stood in the 
breach, and done your duty, better than any of us.” 

“Nothing to boast of, Bob. How could I have 
done otherwise, when the chance was given me? I 
was bound to take it, and do what I could.” 

“And nobly you've done it, Jim. However, we go 
shares now. It would be hard indeed if I were not 
to repay something of the burden you have carried 
all your life. Not married yet, Jim?” 

“No, nor likely to be. so far as I know,” returned 
Clare. “I hadn’t the chance when I was young; I’m 
getting too old now.” 

* More wide awake you mean,” said the Colonel. 
“T’ve had ever so many chances, but never saw my 
way clear to take one of them. It is a mistake for 
soldiers to marry—I ’ve seen too much of the misery 
of it. Comes a family ; and then in time the parting. 
Poor little mites must be sent home to England. 
Then the mothers fret after them, or else forget 
‘em altogether —I don’t know which is worse. 
And then the squabbles, and the jealousies. Mrs. 
Colonel This, who is old and fat, snubs Mrs. Captain 
That, who is young and pretty. And the garrison 
‘prancers’ always on the look-out for the newly 
joined subs. My word! I’m thankful I’m out of 
it. So ought you to be, Jim. I’m glad enough you 
are. We'll camp out together, old man.” 

“My quarters won’t suit you, I am afraid,” said 
James Clare ; “I lodge at a grocer’s in Camden Town, 
and keep his books for him in the evenings.” 

“Bless my soul! No, I should think not. Camden 
Town! Why on earth do you live in such a place? 
You must live with me at the ‘ Northumberland.’”’ 

“We shall be better apart, my dear Bob. Your 
sphere is not mine ; and mine would be unendurable to 
you. And just at this moment, my landlord is, or 
likely to be, in trouble, in which I may be of some 
service to him. I could not leave him at present.” 

“My dear Jim, you are one of the best fellows upon 
earth—I could not stand your grocer. But, if money 
is of any use, you may command me. What is the 
trouble? ” 

“You could not help him, at present. We--that is, 
I and a friend of mine—may be able to pull him 


’ 


’ 


through. But, if he must be bankrupt, your money 
would be better in your own pocket than in his 
creditors’.” 

And then Clare told him the history of the Elevator, 
and of his own and Pipkins’ connection with it. 

“My word!” said the Colonel, “I’m very glad to 
know this, because I want some investments: and I 
should have jumped at a company presided over by 
a Cabinet Minister.” 

“You must say nothing, Bob, at present. The cloud 
will burst quite soon enough—too soon for some 
people, I fear. And yet, for one thing, I wish it 
would burst to-morrow.” 

“Why?” asked the Colonel. 

“ Because the Cabinet Minister is going to marry 
a friend of mine, for whom I am trustee, and who 
will not listen to my advice.” 

“My dear Jim,” said the Colonel, “ you don’t know 
women ; if you did. you would never expect a woman 
to take your advice, or, indeed, anyone's, when an 
affair of the heart is in question.” 

“The strange thing is,’”’ replied Clare, “ that itis not 
an ‘affair of the heart’ so far as I can understand. 
She does not seem to care for him; and yet she will 
not give him up.” 

The Colonel broke into a hearty laugh. ‘ My dear 
fellow,” he said, “it is plain you know nothing about 
her. Let her have her head—praise the fellow up to 
the skies—then she will begin to draw in ; and ten to 
one shell throw him over. I know their ways, the 
jades, too well.” 

“Why, Bob,” said Clare, with an odd laugh, “I 
believe you have been hit, yourself.” 

“Of course I have. And it has been my safety 
ever since; though I was only a ‘sub.’ at the time. 
My word, when I think how I was gone on that 
woman, and what she is now; a fat, vulgar, red- 
faced creature, and the life she leads her hus- 
band—I never can be sufficiently thankful that she 
jilted me. After all, it is strange that, though our 
lives have been so different, we should both be of the 
same mind as to marrying.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE “ELEVATOR” PROSECUTES. 


IT was an unhappy breach between Rose and James 
Clare ; and, as usual in such cases, the offending party 
considered herself the most hardly dealt with. She 
never doubted that Clare had real ground for his 
warnings ; nay, by this time she had been able to see 
for herself some things which justified them. Rumours 
of impending financial disasters were every day re- 
ported in the papers—with Clare’s warnings read 
into them, she had no difficulty in identifying the 
institution and the statesman vaguely hinted at. 

And though it seemed strange, these rumoured fears 
were the very things which tightened the chain 
that held her to Foxley—a chain against which she 
had chafed ever since she had worn it. She had made 
her choice—foolishly, she knew—still, her own free 
choice. And now that misfortune and ruin threatened 
Foxley, she could not make these a ground for de- 
serting him. What woman could be so unutterably 
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mean! It was quite certain that she could not— 
would not. 

But while she sat still in her misery, and would not 
let it go, because it had been her own foolish choice, 
there were others equally miserable, because they had 
no such chance. Dexter had given Pipkins the hint 
he promised, to the poor man’s intense alarm. 

“What?” he almost screamed, “the Elevator a- 
breakin’? How should you know? Though, now I 
think of it, you’ve allus said ‘No,’ when I’ve asked 
you to put into it. What is it? I’ll go down there 
at once, an’ draw it all out. But then there’s them 
mortgages. Oh, lor’; what shall I do? Whatever 
will Maria say?” 

“ What’s up now, Dick?” said Mrs, Pipkins, enter- 
ing the room. 

“Here ‘sa pretty go, Maria ; Dexter says the Elevator 
is goin’ to break.” 

“Pipkins!” screamed his wife, “ain't that what 
I’ve allus been afraid of? An’ you with 
all these mortgages on! Whatever shall 
we do?” 

“Don’t take on so, Mrs. Pipkins,” said 
Dexter, soothingly. ‘ It ain’t broke yet; 
but I’ve given your husband a friendly 
hint to clear out in time—that’s all.” 

“Then it ain’t broke?” asked Mr. Pip- 
kins, relieved. 

“Not at present; and I'll bring you 
word before it does. Only, you take my 
advice, and get out of it at once.” 

“What a burnin’ shame never to let 
me know a word! And 
Pipkins have worked so 
hard for it, too. An’ all 
they poor folk what Pipkins 
have got to put into it: 
whatever will they do? 
They ‘ll tear him in pieces, 
when they comes to know 
on it, they will. An’ then 
there’s the chapel funds, 
and the trustees’ an’ the 
Sunday-school, an’ the 
savin’s bank; and Pipkins’ 
having to tell ’em all it’s a 
cheat. An’ just as another 
year would have seen us 
clean out of the wood ; and 
we could have had all Crocus 
Street to retire upon. Oh, 
dear! I’m well-nigh dis- 
tracted.” 

“Shut up, Maria, and 
don't be a fool. It’s bad 


and resigned his agency. Then he withdrew all the 
different sums for which he was responsible in any 
capacity. But he could not get rid of his own re- 
sponsibilities so easily. He still owed many hundreds 
to the Elevator on the mortgages of his Crocus Street 
houses, which he had no chance of repaying. Those 
houses, and his own shop, as well as all the money he 
had paid on account for them, must go—there was no 
help for it. 

There was considerable astonishment in the Elevator 
offices at Pipkins’ strange conduct. Next day, there 
was more ; for depositors came in shoals to draw out 
their money ; and Foxley and his co-directors upstairs 
in the board-room were disagreeably aware that a run 
on the Elevator had commenced, and unless help were 
procured from some source, a few days more would 
see the end of it. Time went on, and still Dexter’s 
clients held their hands. It was getting desperate ; 
but, as long as there was a bare chance, Foxley stuck 














enough as it is, without A 


blabbin’ it all over the 2 nt 
place,” said Pipkins angrily. 

The night that followed, 
and a good many more, were 
miserable ones in Crocus 
Street. Pipkins did his 
duty, and went down to the 
Elevator offices the next day, 
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‘IT am a pusice odicer, and I arrest you on the charge of conspiring to defraud.’”—p. 815. 


to his post, as cool, and apparently as unconcerned, as 
ever. 

The impending ruin, however. seemed to sit lightly 
on Pipkins and his wife, judging by the preparations 
for an elaborate tea at 95, Crocus Street, in honour of 
some worthy guest; for, in spite of his horror of 
Camden Town, Colonel Clare, C.B., was coming to take 
tea with his brother. And, as James Clare had no pri- 
vate room but his bedroom, there was no alternative 
but that the Colonel should take tea with the family. 

They had a very good motive, too, for making him 
welcome. For the Colonel, wanting investments, and 
having heard Pipkins’ story from his brother, and 
seeing that he was an honest, hard-headed, hard- 
working tradesman, had decided to take the transfer 
of the Crocus Street mortgages. The tea was in 
honour of the event. 

Mrs. Pipkins was in the drawing-room, furnished 
in the gaudy style so dear to a certain class of English 
tradesmen. 

“T haven’t had a happy moment since. till to-day,” 
she said; “and to think that quiet Mr. Clare should 
have been the means of it! And I took him fora soft, 
I did. Ah, how little we knows, the best of us, what's 
good for us.” 

* Look sharp, and see you've got everything right, 
Maria,” said her practical husband. “ And wait till 
we ‘re out of the wood before you begin to holler. We 
ain’t got it yet; though I’m most sure we shall. He 
can’t fail to see what a house and shop this is, to say 
nothing of the others.” 

Then Dexter came in, looking with a pleased eye 
upon the preparations. 


“ Anything fresh to-day ?”’ asked Pipkins. anxiously. 

“Not much. It can't last long, though. The rush 
is on all day at the offices.” 

“T shall be thankful when it’s all done,” said Mrs, 
Pipkins. ‘‘ Not till last night have I had a wink of 
sleep for thinking of it. And now it seems too good 
to be true.” 

“ Maria,” called her husband from below. ‘ Here's 
the Colonel and Mr. Clare.—Nice house, you see, sir. 
Every facility for doing a good trade here.—Maria !” 

Mrs. Pipkins had hurriedly gone to her room for 
a dash of cold water to her eyes before facing the 
Colonel; and he, who had come expecting some 
amusement from the choice pair of cockneys, saw that 
they, too, might have their tragedies, as well as people 
of a finer fibre. And when he saw the tears standing 
in Mrs. Pipkins’ eyes, he was chivalrous enough to 
take no notice, other than a general remark about the 
extraordinary weather. 

“There, Colonel,” said Pipkins, as he passed the 
cups round, “there ain’t better tea than that in China. 
I got it special. ’Tain’t every day in the week we 
have a real Indian Colonel to tea with us.” 

‘But you have my brother all the year round. He 
is worth a dozen of me.” 

“Ah, we owe it to him, first place; true, sir. I 
couldn't have held my head up again, if I hadn't got 
all our people out in time. For, you see, sir, I was 
trustee for this, that. and the other, in our cause at 
Crocus Street: and the whole blessed lot, and the 
minister's stipend fund. were all in the Elevator, till 
Dexter gave me a hint, and I got them out, double- 
quick.” 
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“All but your own,” said the Colonel, a smile flit- 
ting over his grim features. 

“T hadn’t no choice,” said Pipkins, looking sheep- 
ish ; “ but I’ve kept straight all my life; and I wasn’t 
going to let the cause suffer, when I could save it.” 

“You started the run,” said Dexter. “And it put 
Foxley on the bounce. He will brag to the last, you 
may be sure. But it won't stop our clients for an 
hour. And, whenever we move, the game is up.” 

“I suppose you are all ready, James?” said the 
Colonel, in a low voice. 

“Everything is ready. Mr. Multiple will attend 
with you to-morrow.” 

“Then we will attend to-morrow and settle the 
matter.—And, by to-morrow night, Mrs. Pipkins, 
you will be free of the Elevator.” 

She tried to thank the Colonel, but her voice broke, 
and bursting into tears, she hurried out of the room. 

* Poor Maria,” said Pipkins; “it’s been a hard trial 
for her ; and the sudden relief is more than she can 
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bear. I thank you, too, Colonel. I ain’t hysterical ; 
but I feel it, all the same.” 

There was a knock at the door. The servant, with 
a frightened face, entered, followed closely by a man. 

“A gent wants to see Mr. Clare, on business, sir.” 

The man pushed past the girl. and produced an 
official-looking paper. ‘“ James Clare, late in employ 
of the Elevator Society, now clerk in solicitor’s offices ?” 
he asked, as if reading from a catalogue. 

“Yes,” said Clare. ‘‘ What do you want?” 

* Ah—that’s right then. I am a police officer, and 
I arrest you on the charge of conspiring to defraud 
the Elevator Building Society by false reports, et 
cetera, et cetera.” 

Clare looked aghast. The Colonel was speechless 
with astonishment. Dexter was the only one who 
kept his wits. 

~ You must go to the station and bail him out. Don’t 
be alarmed ; it is their last shot.” 

(To be concluded.) 


ON THE CONTINENT. 


PARIS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A. 


fg is a very pleasing 

and satisfactory 
feature in the life of 
our Anglo-Saxon race 
that, wherever they 
reside in any con- 
siderable — numbers, 
they sooner or later 
provide themselves 
with churches in 
which they may 
worship God in their 
own language and 
according to the dic- 
tates of their own 
consciences. They 
may have at first to 
be content with hired 
rooms or very unpretending edifices hidden in ob- 
scure corners of foreign towns, but in time these 
generally give place to buildings more worthy of 
their religion and of the worshippers themselves. 
Like Abraham of old, both the English and the 
Americans, where in the course of their wander- 
ings they have pitched their tents, there they 
erect an altar to the Lord. 

This is notably the case in Paris. There the 
large and wealthy English-speaking colonies have 
of late years been by no means backward in this 
respect. The Church of England and the princi- 
pal Noneonformist Communions, the American 
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Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches, as well as 
the Scotch Established Church, are all represented 
in proportion to their opulence and numbers. We 
propose to offer a brief sketch of the rise and 
progress of the work here carried on by the most 
important of these religious communities. We 
will begin with the Anglican churches. These are 
three in number, situated in distinct quarters of 
the town, and each rendering valuable service to 
our fellow-countrymen, though on somewhat 
different lines. That in the Rue d’Aguesseau, a 
street leading out of the Faubourg St. Honoré, is 
often spoken of as the Embassy Church, although 
for many years there has been no chureh or 
chaplain connected with the British Embassy. It 
has been so called simply because it is almost in 
front of the residence of our Ambassador, and his 
Excellency with his suite and household usually 
attend there. This at one time was a singularly 
gloomy and inconvenient building; but through 
the efforts of a former chaplain and his congrega- 
tion, with the help of the Colonial and Continental 
Church Society, it has been gradually transformed 
into a bright, well-furnished house of prayer, 
though without any excessive or meretricious 
ornament. It has, indeed, no architectural pre- 
tensions, and is far too small for the congregations 
that crowd into it, especially at the great festivals 
and during the height of the season. An excellent 
work of a thoroughly evangelical type is there 
carried on under the ministry of the Rev. Dr. 
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Noyes and his clerical and lay helpers. Not 
only are there frequent and well-attended services 
on Sundays and week-days, a large body of com- 
municants, and other signs of healthy Church life, 
but it is the centre of various institutions, such as 
day and Sunday-schools, Bible-classes, a Church 
Institute, the Victoria House, ete. Funds are 
also being raised for building a Church House for 
parochial uses and as a residence for the clergy 
connected with it. There are, besides, mission 
services in outlying quarters of Paris. That, for 
instance, in the fashionable suburb of Passy has 
been now long established, for the writer well 
remembers what great difficulties he himself had 
to overcome, during the Second Empire, before he 
could obtain the necessary official sanction for 
opening a Sunday afternoon service for the 
English there. He had literally to go from 
pillar to post, from the Commissaire of Police to 
the Minister of Public Instruction, with this very 
simple and reasonable request. At last he had a 
personal interview with M. Guizot himself, the 
son of the famous statesman, and he, being a 
Protestant and favourable to religion, at last 
granted the coveted boon. Even then the service 
had to be held in a room over a café, where 
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sometimes the convivial sounds rising from 
below were sadly out of keeping with the 
solemnities of worship. Still, there were 
those who were thankful to have a service of 
their own close at hand, and the little con- 
gregation took root and grew. 

The second Anglican Church is in the Rue 
des Bassins, off the Champs Elysées, the 
quarter where most of the wealthier English 
reside. This is a modern handsome building, 
and the ritual observed in it is of a decidedly 
“high” character, suited to the zesthetic tastes 
of a certain section of English Church people. 
It has an interesting history, having taken the 
place of the old Marbeuf Church, founded by 
Mr. Lewis Way, an earnest Christian gentle- 
man, well known in connection with the early 
days of the London Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews. There Bishop 
Luscombe, the Rev. G. G. Gardiner (after- 
wards rector of St. Leonard’s-on-Sea), and 
other faithful clergymen, laboured for many 
years. It was, as regards both its situation 
and its internal arrangements, very ill-suited 
to its purpose. The approach up a_ badly 
paved avenue was itself repelling, and closely 
adjoining it were large stables, which in hot 


weather were extremely unpleasant. The 
church was little better than a spacious 
drawing-room, fitted with luxurious velvet- 


covered benches ; and, as on the storey above 

it was the chaplain’s residence, the clatter of 

cups and saucers in preparation for afternoon 
tea, mingled with the stamping of steeds in their 
stalls, did not harmonise well with the strains of 
the organ and choir or with the voice of the 
preacher, and were not a little distracting to the 
congregation. Still, the Sunday morning attend- 
ance was usually considerable, and at the time of 
the Civil War in the United States this church 
was much frequented by Americans who sided 
with the North, and who, like the Samaritans, 
would have no dealings with their Southern 
fellow-countrymen, whilst these resorted to their 
own Episcopal Church. This, though an advant 
age to the English community, was a sign of a 
very painful schism in the American colony, 
which has long since died out. Now the 
Americans have, not far from the English church, 
a much larger and finer one of their own, 
almost a cathedral, where the services are of 
a fully choral and very attractive character. 
Its highly esteemed Rector is the Rev. Dr. 
Morgan, who has been labouring in Paris for 
upwards of twenty years. The erection of the 
present noble church is chiefly due to his untiring 
energy, and personal influence with his wealthy 
and liberal fellow-countrymen in the United 
States as well as in ‘Paris. He is a man of 
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considerable pulpit power, and of a large, genial, 
earnest spirit, and so peculiarly well adapted for 
the difficult position which he has now for so 
many years occupied with marked success. Our 
countrymen, however, although they cannot boast 
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of so noble a house of prayer, are, on the whole, 
better supplied, since they have three churches. 

The third is known as Christ Church, Neuilly, 
which, with its parsonage embowered amongst 
trees and standing in its own 


garden, was built some years 


about that quarter. All these things are evi- 
dences of progress, and of that greater attention 
to outward propriety in religion which marks our 
age. On the other hand, it is not now as it was 
in the Georgian period described by Thackeray, 
when old Pendennis would sternly reprove his 
nephew for neglecting public worship during his 
stay in foreign towns, because it was not gentle- 
manly to do so, and a man ought to be as punc- 
tilious about attending Sunday morning service 
as in leaving his card at the Embassy. This 
feeling is now seldom manifested, and the re- 
sult may be that certain classes do not appear 
as regularly on church parade as their fore- 
fathers were wont to do, whilst those who do 
obey the call attend from purer motives and 
reap more benefit. 

So far we have spoken only of Anglican churches : 
but it must not be supposed that English and 
American residents and visitors have no alterna- 
tive but to worship there or nowhere. Many of 
the Nonconformists in Paris, as at home, prefer 
services conducted on their own lines and the 
preaching of their own ministers, and these have 
ample opportunities for sc doing. 

The Wesleyans have a handsome church, with 
a minister’s residence, in the Rue Roquepine, near 
the Madeleine, which is the centre of several 
branch chapels in other parts of Paris as well as 
of a good evangelising work initiated by the late 





since by Miss Leigh, now the wife 
of Bishop Lewis, in connection 
with her admirable and most 
useful Homes. This graceful 
structure supplies the spiritual 
wants of the young people in the 
north - west. of 
Paris and of the families scattered 
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Mr. Gibson and his colleagues. This work is now 
directed by the Rev. Mr. Whelpton. The Christian 
welfare of the young is made a great feature of 
the work here. The present minister, the Rev. 
H. Bramley Hart, is very popular, and liked by 
all denominations. Then there is the Congrega- 
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BRAMLEY HART. 


tional Church in the Rue Royale, where good 
Baron Hart used to minister with as much fervour 
and power to his small flock as if he were address- 
ing thousands, and where Pastor Armand de Lille 
would hold a mission every afternoon, to which 
he would invite the thoughtless passers-by, whilst 
he would scatter broadcast the incorruptible seed. 
Now its place is occupied by a larger and more 
commodious room, seating three hundred and forty, 
which is also used by the MeAll Missions and for 
frequent meetings, and its pastor is the Rev. 
J. H. Anderson. Again, the Scotch Presbyterians 
are a very influential, though not a numerous, 
body. At one time the Rev. J. Edie, a very able 
and cultured man, well known by his literary 
work, and whom it was a great intellectual treat 
to hear, was their chaplain, and preached in a 
room of the Oratoire. The congregation has now 
removed westward, to the Rue Bayard, under the 
ministry of the Rev. Mr. Beaton. Other de- 
nominations, such as the Baptists, the Catholic 
Apostolic Church, the Salvation Army, are working 
more or less effectively in their several ways. The 
Church of England London Society, too, has a 
very important and successful mission for the 


evangelisation of the Jews, conducted by Mr, 
Mamlock. But our sketch would be more jn. 
complete than it necessarily is without at least a 
mention of the McAll Mission. As it has often 
been described in THE QUIVER, we need not 
dwell upon it now. The death of its revered 
founder and president was indeed a searching 
test of its vitality and endurance, and we rejoice 
to hear that it has passed through the most trying 
crisis without any serious harm. It is now less 
of an English work than it was at first, as French 
pastors and laymen and women take a more 
prominent part in it; but the director, the Rev. 
C. E. Grieg, and other leading workers are 
English or Scotch, and it is in a great measure 
supported by funds raised in Great Britain and 
the United States. It is still, with necessary modi- 
fications and improvements, conducted on the 
same sound principles, and according to the same 
approved and successful methods. We might also 
speak of the excellent work of the Paris City 
Mission, with its nine missionaries, two of whom 
are English, as well as of other valuable institu- 
tions. 
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SEPTEMBER 15TH, 1895. THE CITIES OF REFUGE. 


To read—Joshua xx. Golden text— 


Heb. vi. 18. 
YNTRODUC- 
x TION. — 


The — Is- 
raelites are now 
well settled in 
Canaan, and 
the land duly 
portioned out. 
Remind how 
the tribe of 
Levi, who were 
to serve in the 
tabernacle, had 
no inheritance. 
“The Lord was their portion.” But they had 
forty-two cities assigned to them in different 
parts of the country. Of these cities six were 
now assigned to a special purpose—viz. as cities 
of refuge. 

I. Opssect. (1--3, and 7,8.) For whom ? 

Let the children repeat Sixth Commandment. 

What punishment did God appoint to one who 
killed another? (Gen. ix. 6.) He must die. 

The nearest relative of the dead person, called 
“the avenger of blood,” might kill the slayer. 

But supposing the death was accidental. 

For example, an axe slipping from a wood- 
cutter’s hand and killing a man. (Deut. xix. 5.) 

Would it be right for him to be killed ? 

But the avenger might at once seek his life. 

So these “ cities of refuge” were provided. 

Three were placed on each side of the Jordan. 

(Teacher must point them out on map.) 

All about equal distance apart. (Deut. xix. 3.) 

Therefore they would be easy of access to all. 

Sign-posts were put up to point out the road. 

The gates were to stand ever open. (Is. Ixii. 10.) 

Lessons. 1. The sacredness of human life. 

2. The justice and mercy of God. 

Il. Runes. (4—6; 9.) Notice: 

Open to all accidental man-slayers. 

But no refuge given to murderers. (Ex. xxi. 14.) 

These latter must be put to death by law. 

Those admitted were at once tried by elders. 

If found guiltless of intent might remain. 

The avenger of blood could do them no harm. 

But must remain always inside the city till the 
death of the High Priest. (Num. xxxv. 25.) 











Then they might return home in peace. 
The avenger had no more power to hurt. 
LESSONS. 


1. All wrong involves suffering. 


2. Forgiveness given if sought in appointed way. 

IIL. Type. Of sin and its cure. 

1. Siw. All sin must be punished by God. 

Wrong thoughts, words, deeds 
sion, accident. All sin open and known to God. 
(Ps. exxxix. 4, 5.) 

Satan, enemy of souls, seeks to destroy. 

Refuge provided—where man may shelter. 

Christ—great High Priest—has made atone- 
ment for man. 

Therefore He is able to save to uttermost. 
(Heb. vii. 25.) 

2. Sinners must seek the refuge. (Golden text.) 

Must abide always in Christ. (Ps. xei. 2.) 

Then they need fear no evil for ever. (Ps. xxiii. 6.) 


sins of omis- 


SEPTEMBER 22ND. JOSHUA RENEWING THE COVENANT. 
To read—Joshua xxiv. 14—25. Golden texrt— 
ver. 24. 

IntropuctTion. Joshua, 110 years old, is soon 
going to die. So he assembles the elders, judges, 
and officers of Israel at Shechem for a last charge. 
There Abraham had built his first altar in the 
land, and the Patriarchs had been buried. (Acts 
vii. 16.) There the people had met once before 
to hear the blessings and curses pronounced (viii. 
33, 34). He reminds them of all God had done 
for them—driven out the heathen and planted 
them in. (Ps. xliv. 2, 3.) He then speaks his last 

words. 
I. THE Cuarce. (14—18.) To fear God. 
What does this service of God include ? 
Putting away all false gods—all manner of sin. 
All that comes between man’s soul and God. 
Pleasures of world as with Demas. (2 Tim. iv. 10.) 
Lusts of the flesh, as in the wilderness. (Ps. 
Ixxviil. 30.) 
Pride and ambition, as with Nebuchadnezzar. 
Service of God must be in sincerity and truth. 
No mere lip-service will be accepted. 
The heart, mind, soul—all claimed by Him. 
But there is no compulsion in His service. 
They must choose willingly for themselves. 
As Elijah afterwards said at Mount Carmel. 
(1 Kings xvili. 21.) 
But whom would Joshua himself serve ? 
He had served God faithfully all his life. 
He was not going to forsake God in his old age. 
What did the people immediately answer ? 
God had delivered them and brought them in. 
They will serve God; He is their great God. 
Il. Tue Caution. (19—22.) Why given ? 
The people are very ready to promise. 
Have they not often broken promises before ? 
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They must not be too rash to utter vows. 

It is no light thing to serve such a one as God is. 

Are they ready to count cost—give up sin ? 

If they forsake God, He will turn to their hurt. 

The people again promise eagerly to do right. 

III. THe Covenant. (23—25.) What was it ? 

A solemn covenant between God and them. 

Love and service by them, protection by God. 

Signed, sealed, witnessed, written, laid up. 

And it was kept for very many years. (31.) 

Lessons. We have made covenant with God. 

Most in baptism—some in other ways. 

Have promised to give up sin, believe God’s 
truth, keep His commandments. 

God has promised pardon and peace to all such. 

He always keeps His promise. Have we kept 
ours 4 








SEPTEMBER 29TH. REVIEW OF THE QUARTER’S LESSONS. 
Golden text—1 Kings viii. 56. 


InrropucTION. Have had twelve lessons on the 
story of the Israelites from the giving of the Law 
on Mount Sinai to the death of Joshua in Canaan 
—a period of about sixty-five years. ‘“ Not one 
word had failed of all God’s good promises.” 
(Golden text.) To-day’s lesson will sum up the 
teachings of the quarter. 

I. TEACHINGS ABOUT GoD. 

1. The Commandments (Ex. xx.) show : 

(1.) God’s supremacy—can have no rival. 

(2.) His hatred of idols—worship of earthly 
things. 

(3.) His merey to those who reverence Him. 

(4.) The sanctity of the Sabbath for all. 

The last six teach the importance of morality to 
true religion. 

Man’s duty to his neighbour—love and regard. 

Lesson. Teach me, O Lord, the way of Thy 
statutes. 

2. Golden Calf. (Ex. xxxii.); NMadab and 
Abihu (Lev. x.) teach : 

The punishment of guilty sinners. 

God’s anger against any transgression of His law. 

Lesson. Hold Thou me up, and I shall be 
safe. 

3. Journey to Canaan (Num. x.). Crossing 
Jordan (Jos. iii.) 

Divine protection given to God’s people. 

The Lord shall preserve them from all evil. 

Lesson. No weapon formed against thee shall 
prosper. 

4. Cities of Refuge. (Jos. xx.). Teach: 

God has no pleasure in death of a sinner. 

Way of escape provided for safety. 

Lesson. Hide me under the shadow of Thy 
wings. 

IT. TEACHINGS ABOUT MAN. 

1. Fall of Jericho. (Josh. vi.) Implicit obedience 


and discipline required in all things. Faith re. 
moves all difficulties. 

2. Memorial Stones. (Josh. iii.) 
gratitude for national mercies. 

3. Report of the Spies. (Num. xiii.) 

Voice of the people not always that of God. 

Lesson. Follow not a multitude to do evil. 

4. Caleb’s Reward. (Josh. xiv.) 

Gentile extraction no barrier to God’s mercy. 

Lesson. The diligent soul shall be made fat. 

5. Renewal of Covenant. (Josh. xxiv.) 

Caution in making solemn vows to God. 

Watching and prayer needed in God's service. 

Lesson. I have promised to keep Thy law. 

Ill. Types or Curist, ETC. 

Brazen serpent—of Christ lifted up on the cross. 

Rahab’s scarlet robe of the precious blood of 
Christ, which cleanseth from sin. 

Joshua in name and life—of Christ the Captain 
of our Salvation. 

Crossing of Jordan—of the river of death. 

Canaan, land of rest, a type of heaven. 

LESSON. 

“The types and figures were a glass 
In which to see a Saviour's face.” 


National 





OCTOBER 6TH. THE TIME OF THE JUDGES. 
Golden text—ver. 16. 


InrrRopuctTion. Joshua is old and near death. 
He had served his generation faithfully. One of 
his last acts was to bind Israel by a solemn 
covenant to serve the Lord. And they did so 
“all the days of the elders that overlived Joshua” 
(ver. 7); but there was some falling away. The 
people did not entirely drive out, as God had 
bidden them, the old and wicked inhabitants of 
the land. Worse than that, they learned their 
vices from them—idolatry and other terrible sins. 
To-day’s lesson tells how they were warned. 

I. RepukE at Bocutm. (1—-5.) 

An angel came from Gilgal to the people. 

Gilgal, where they had begun their new life. 

There they renewed the covenant of circum- 
cision. 

Who was this angel? A messenger from God. 

Perhaps simply a divinely taught prophet. ‘ 

Perhaps an appearance of the Lord Jesus—the 
Divine Angel. Captain of the Lord’s Host. 

Who, as such, appeared to Joshua. (Josh. v. 14.) 

For the Angel speaks in His own person. 

What was His rebuke? God had done His 
part. 

He had fulfilled all His promises to Israel. 

What were the terms of His covenant ? 

They were to make no league with the people. 

But what had they done? Why did they so? 

Therefore God let them turn to their hurt. 

The peop's were as thorns to cause them pain. 


T'0 read—Judges vi. 1—12. 
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Their gods proved vain and a delusion. 

What was the effect on the people? Sorrow. 

They wept much—hence the name Bochim. 

They sacrificed—7z.e. made atonement for sin. 

Lessons. 1. Failure to resist sin causes loss of 
grace. 

2. Tampering with sin brings under its power. 

3. Be not high-minded, but fear. 

II. JosHua’s DEATH. (6—12.) 

What a sad scene for the old servant of God. 

How he must have prayed that the sorrow might 
lead to lasting repentance. 

Now his own time comes to depart. 

Was a man of twenty-five when sent as spy. 

Was sixty-five when Jed people into Canaan. 

Now departs in peace in good old age (110). 

Is buried in his own land in Ephraim. 

What was his character? He feared God. 

A brave warrior—never knew fear. 

A good friend and trusted counsellor. 

A wise, true, and understanding ruler. 

How long did his influence last ? (ver. 10.) 

How soon did the people turn aside ? 

See the steps in their falling away : 

They forsook God—z.e. prayer and worship. 

They learned the sins of those about them. 

No wonder they provoked God to anger ! 

Lesson. Keep innocency, for that shall bring a 
man peace at the last. 





OCTOBER 13TH. THE TRIUMPH OF GIDEON. 
To read—Judges vit. 12—23. 
Ps. xxrvit. 3. 


Golden text— 


Intropuction. Story of Gideon is a specimen of 
the whole period of the Judges. The Israelites 
sinned grievously, and were punished by oppres- 
sions of various nations about them. This time it 
was Midianites from east of Jordan. For seven 
years they oppressed them. At last the Israelites 
“cried unto the Lord.” He sent a deliverer. 
Gideon, moved by the “Spirit of the Lord ” (vi. 
34), collected 32,000 troops and went against the 
enemy. But the soldiers were reduced first to 
10,000, and then to 300, for the battle was to be 
the Lord’s. At this point to-day’s lesson begins. 
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I. Farr ENCOURAGED. (12—15.) Picture scene: 

Dense hosts of enemy encamped in valley. 

Camels without number tethered round camp. 

Gideon and his little band watch from hill. 

He and his armour-bearer steal down to view. 

Get close to ranks of armed men asleep on 
ground. 

Hear a man, awaked by dream, telling it to a 
friend. 

What was the dream? A round loaf rolled into 
the camp, and overturned a tent. 

What did the friend say? The dream is true. 

God has delivered the host into Gideon’s hand. 

What was effect on Gideon? No more fear. 

His heart revived and his courage returned. 

He bowed down and worshipped Lord of hosts. 

Then sped with his servant up the hill-side. 


Lesson. What time I am afraid I will trust in 
Him. 

Il. Barrte Foucor and Won. (16—23.) 
Notice : 

The plan of the battle. The 300 in three 
companies. 


A jug, lamp, and trumpet dealt out to each. 
Lamp inside the jug—trumpet in other hand. 
All to copy Gideon exactly in word and act. 
Battle-cry was “The sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon.” 
The battle. They stole down the hill in silence. 
The three companies took their several places. 
They managed to elude the newly set watch. 
It was the darkest hour of the night. 
In a moment, at signal, pitchers were broken. 
Lamps flashed out—trumpets were blown. 
The battle-cry sounded through the plain. 
Enemy, startled from sleep, fled in confusion. 
Cries, shouts, trumpets—all added to alarm. 
Each drew sword in confusion against his fellow. 
A fearful panic seized all the host of the enemy. 
They turned and fled to the fords of the Jordan. 
Lessons. 1. God carries on His work in His 


way. 
He saves neither by many nor by few. 
2. If God be for us, who can be against us ? 
3. Be strong in the Lord and the power of His 
might. 
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Squirks were 
twins. Being 
brothers and 


twins, they had 
the same father 


and mother— 
which some 
people = might 
think not ne- 


cessary to set 
down, as being 
a matter patent 
to all intelli- 
gent readers ; but really they were so very unlike 
each other that one might be excused for saying, 
“Surely they never had the same father and 
mother at all! Make them step-brothers, if you 
like—we’ll go so far with you; the same father, 
if you please, or the same mother—but twins !” 
There one’s faith might be excused for drawing the 
line ; for, in truth, Timothy and Josiah were two 
very different men. 

Not in outward appearance—I don’t in the 
least mean to say that; for, in what the poet 
calls “this muddy vesture of decay,” they were, 
as became twins, as like as two peas in a pod. 
That is, they were so born—though circumstances, 
as we shall see, made them distinguishabie from 
each other as they grew up. 

I want you, good reader, to note all this, because 
Josiah and Timothy became more or less easily 
distinguishable in after life; and how they be- 
came so is partly what this story is about. 

There was another member of the Squirks 
family — Miss Jemima—who was some thirty 
years of age when her dear little nephews were 
born. 

“Dear” she called them to strangers, but that 
word “dear” has two significations in the English 
tongue: one having to do with the affections, 
and another taking, so to speak, a mercantile 
turn; so that the same word might mean that you 
are so precious that nothing is too good for you ; 
or that you are not worth near sé much as you 
would like people to think—in other words, that 
you are too dear. 

The twins were altogether too dear for Jemima 
Squirks ; for her reasoning powers, which in the 
matter of self-interest were almost preternaturally 
developed, told her, like the first letters of the 
alphabet, that whereas if these unwelcome visitors 
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had not arrived she would have had a large part 
of what her brother possessed if he died before 
her—which (though she had no voice in the 
matter) she somehow or other always intended 
that he should do—now that they had come, her 
portion would be very uncertain indeed. 

The now parental Squirks had been so long 
without any family that anything of the kind 
now was, in his sister’s mind, an intrusion and 
uncalled for, and materially clouded her just 
expectations. 

“One is company,” said Miss Jemima Squirks, 
“but two is none. "is easier to drive one horse 
than a pair. Here are twins--that means two; 
one may go one way, and one another, and those 
ways may be diametrically opposite ; and I can’t 
go north and south or east and west at the same 
time. I'll just watch them, and see which is the 
most likely for my purpose.” 

“Now,” said Miss Jemima, “I should like to 
begin from the beginning: the reason why 
many people fail in life is that they begin at 
the ending, and attempt to start when they | 
ought to stop.” 

The process might have been protracted for some 
months at least, had not Miss Jemima been 
favoured, as she thought, with a sign which no 
reasonable person could mistake, and against 
which no person in his senses could go. 

The eldest twin—Timothy by name, six weeks 
in this evil world—actually winked at her. Miss 
Jemima needed no more. She had heard that 
“coming events cast their shadows before them” ; 
and here was an event, and what did it betoken ! 
Why, what a wink naturally does—that the winker 
knows a thing or two; and that he wishes the 
person at whom he winked to be with him in the 
secret, and to know that he did. 

And this event happened in this wise: Miss 
Jemima was looking at the two sleeping children, 
when Timothy—the elder—suddenly opened his 
eye, and quickly shut it again. It was only one 
eye—that made it a wink ; whereas, when Josiah 
opened his two eyes a moment after, and as quickly 
shut them again, it was a blink—and “A blink 
means nothing,” said Miss Jemima, “but what is 
poor and weak—not being able to stand the light, 
and that sort of thing. That wink, Timothy, makes 
you mine.” 

My chief business in these few lines is with the 
end of the Brothers Squirks ; but as every ending 
must have a beginning, I have troubled you, good 
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reader, with this account of their start in life 
for they did make a start, and this very early, too. 
Timothy started with a wink, and Josiah with a 
blink ; and in some measure corresponding thereto 
was their after life—the ending of which [ am 
most concerned with: for, I hope, as regards its 
teaching, somebody’s good. 

The father of the twins, Squirks, was an honest, 
hard-working, plain sort of man. Mrs. Squirks, 





with whom he had lived in wedded bliss for many 
years before the little Squirks were born, was 
excellent also. Before the little Syuirks were 
born these good people believed that they were as 
happy as it was possible for any couple to be ; but 
when Timothy and Josiah put in an appearance, 
they all of a sudden made out that they had been 
under a delusion as to the perfection of their 
previous bliss—that perfection had been kept till 
now. 

To build up his business as bacon and butter- 
man, wholesale and retail, had been the one chief 
object of Mr. Squirks’ thoughts ; and if he should 
be carried off before the time came for his retiring, 
then his intention was to leave his fortune, what- 
ever it might be, in equal shares between his wife 
and sister—with a special legacy of £3,000 to Mrs. 
Squirks, as a mark of his appreciation of her 
attentions to him while he was capable of benefiting 
by them ; and £500, now that he was no more, to 
buy therewith two bracelets of black enamel, gold, 


and diamonds, with his likeness set therein as 
miniatures, “to be copied from the oil painting by 
John Brush (a house-painter, by the way, with a 
natural talent for portraiture, and an early friend 
of Squirks), only with the paint not laid on so 
thick; the one to be thin in the cheeks and pale, 
with no restriction as to white lead—the other 
with carmine in the cheeks, and as much bright- 
ness as possible in the eyes. No culvurs were to 
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‘Mrs. Squirks, ‘though to the manner born, 
did not take much to business.”—p. 824 


be specified to the artist for this, but he 
was to make brightness as best he could, ac- 
cording to his skill in the art. The will went 
on to rehearse (to the great amusement of the 
lawyer’s clerks by whom it was engrossed) that 
the reasons for these directions were that, when 
the house-painter had taken the original likeness, 
which was in itself admirable, Mr. Squirks was 
not in good health—in fact, he believed he was 
rapidly going into a decline—the cause of which 
was the obduracy of Mrs. Squirks’ father, who 
would not hear of him as a prospective son- 
in-law: he being, at that time, only a shopman 
in the very business of which he now was the 
head. Thereupon, he threatened a decline—and 
Mrs. Squirks, then Miss Slimwist, threatened the 
same; so, as one wedding was better than two 
funerals, and the worthy butter-man couldn’t bear 
to see his daughter’s face becoming every day 
more and more like a cream-cheese (he didn’t care 
twopence about poor Squirks, but only about his 
own), he gave his consent. 

It was in commemoration of his complete 
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recovery of health, and to leave for ever with his 
widow a remembrance of that happy time, that 
Mr. Squirks left it in his will that carmine should 
be used freely in the second miniature, while the 
likeness was to be faithfully preserved. 

In process of time Mr. Squirks’ father-in-hw 
died, and left the business to him ; and now he 
had so improved it that it was quite a large affair. 

Mrs. Squirks, though “to the manner born,” did 
not take much to business. She was too much in 
the sentimental line ever to do well with butter 
firkins wholesale, or rashers of bacon retail. 

And to give Mr. Squirks his due, he retained 
for her through life that idealism which had once 
reduced him to the worse than streaky condition 
of his younger days. His wife was born, in his 
mind, for sentiment, and not for fact, so he at- 
tended to the fact department, and at breakfast, 
dinner, tea, and supper, was lifted by her conver- 
sation and general demeanour into higher spheres 
than those in which he moved in the shop and 
warehouse below. Monday morning was his only 
weak time, when the effect of an entire day’s 
intercourse with his wife was such that he felt 
himself obliged to make an effort against senti- 
ment as interfering with business. 

As a remedy for this, and by way of shaking 
himself up, and becoming equal to the calls of 
daily life, he used generally to waken up all the 
clerks rather sharply, telling them to be alive 
during the week ; he fussed various cheeses about 
from one place to another, which they might have 
justly resented, seeing they were better off where 
they were ; and he made the office-boy miserable 
by warning him that he must keep his wits about 
him if he didn’t want to be dismissed at an hour’s 
notice : about which the lad need not have given 
himself one moment’s uneasiness if he could have 
looked into the honest cheese- and butter-man’s 
kindly heart. 

Now, I honour Mr. Squirks for his sentiments as 
regards his wife. I think she would have been much 
better off, no doubt, if she had mingled more in 
the affairs of daily life; though, give her her due, 
her household duties were never neglected ; but 
as far as the husband was concerned, all honour to 
him! 

I grant that Mrs. Squirks would have been the 
better for being poked up a little; but as Squirks, 
so far as she was concerned (though not as far as 
the office-boy was concerned), was the last man in 
the world to poke, I can’t mend the matter, but 
must just tell you of her as she was. 

The advent of the twins was not an unmixed 
felicity to good Mr. Squirks, for his wife never 
really regained her original strength ; and some 
two years afterwards she left him, for she heard 
that mysterious voice to which none of us may 
say “Nay;” and Timothy and Josiah were left 
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behind ; but not without someone to look after 
them. ‘The reader will remember that Timothy 
in extreme infancy was seen by a lady to wink—or 
that lady at any rate supposed that he winked— 
and that lady was Miss Jemima Squirks, that 
infant’s aunt. 

Jemima was sent for to be head of the house, 
and look after domestic affairs generally while her 
sister-in-law was unable to attend to them; and 
she never left the Squirks’ house again. When 
she came she never intended so to do; there are 
fixtures which are made of flesh and blood, as well 
as fixtures made of wood and iron, and of these 
former she intended to become one. 

And she did. Poor Squirks found her indispens- 
able after his wife was gone. 

Jemima was not congenial to Mrs. Squirks, for 
she had no sentiment at all—or when for policy's 
sake she made believe to have any, it was so 
clumsy that it was plainly a make-up; but she 
was now very useful, so she remained a member 
of the Squirks’ household long after the time for 
which she originally came had expired. 

Jemima was a strong-minded woman, and her 
brother was not a very strong-minded man; so 
she soon settled down into being the acknowledged 
head of the house, and was autocratic in all its 
internal affairs. 

Sorely did the worthy butter-man miss the 
little sentimental amenities of his departed better 
half ; his sister’s attempts in that way were utter 
failures—so manifestly so that he soon gave up 
looking for them, and she soon ceased to offer 
them. 

But she had something else with which to 
supply their place. Jemima was pre-eminently a 
woman of business—she had a telescopic eye that 
could look into the far distance, as well as a 
microscopic one that could see very clearly things 
near at hand. Despite her uncongeniality in the 
sentimental line, the worthy butter-man was fond 
of her; she was his only sister—in fact, his only 
blood-relation in the world; and he had always 
intended to leave her something handsome in bis 
will—though, of course, his wife was to have the 
bulk of his property. Indeed, he had for a long 
time been Jemima’s chief support ; and she knew 
of his kindly intentions towards her when she 
could receive her quarterly cheque with her name 
on it no more. “True,” thought Jemima Squirks 
to herself, “my sister-in-law is gone; and if it 
were not for these two brats, there would be no 
one for my brother to leave his property to but 
myself ; but now I’m worse off than before—there 
were only two, his wife and myself, to share what 
he had; now there are three, and I must work 
matters as well as I can, so that their birth will 
not be my loss. I remember Tim’s wink, and 
that other booby’s blink. Tim, you and [ will do 
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business in life together, and we'll see what can 
be done with that other donkey ; but we won't 
have him here—at least, if I can help it. Perhaps 
he’ll die, for he’s only weakly—and that will settle 
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to think of even the wind blowing over it, bleak 
and cold, this bitter weather.” 

“Vou have nothing to do with the wind,” said 
Jemima, “but to sce you don't catch cold from it 
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** My wife used to say beautiful things.’ 


the matter ; but if he doesn’t—we’ll see, as time 
goes on, what can be dene. Lots of things can be 
done, if only we know how to do them.” 

The worthy butter-man experienced, with the 
death of his wife, a great change in his own life 
and feelings. She was the great link that bound 
him to the finer side of life-—its sympathies, its 
poetry, its sentiment, and, if one might talk of 
having been bound to so immaterial a thing as 
bloom, its bloom. 

Now that she was gone, there seemed to him to 
be nothing in the way of these things to live for ; 
and Jemima’s advice to him was to bury them all 
in her grave. “They belong more to the other 
world than to this,” said the butter-man’s sister. 
“Your wife has gone there, and let them go with 
her. Life is for business ; let us buckle to ; there’s 
nothing for making us forget sorrow like business- 
work. I could bury a thousand sighs in a stilton 
cheese, and a side of bacon would any day soak 
up a quart of tears.” 

“T can’t do anything” said Squirks, “until I 
have that tombstone over her grave. I can’t bear 


—nothing but to button up your great-coat to the 
chin.” 

“My poor wife used to say beautiful things 
about the wind,” said the butter-man sadly. 

“Yes; and you’re saying nasty things now: so 
much for sentiment—there’s nothing in it, one 
way or another, you may depend upon it. If 
I were you, I’d go and look after that tombstone- 
man every day, and hurry him on with his work, 
and then I’d come back to business and work 
away my trouble. I’d have nothing to do with 
sentiment, if I were you, except in connection 
with sausages, and bacon, and cheese, and we’ll do 
a grand business. You must rouse yourself for 
your children’s sake.” (“And for mine,” thought 
Jemima—though she didn’t say this out loud.) 

The worthy butter-man was of a soft nature, like 
some of his goods, and was often easily influenced 
by those in whose company he was. When Maria 
lived, he went in largely for sentiment ; but that 
was all over now, and Jemima held the field. 
And under her influence he fell. For after the 
tombstone was put up, he applied himself, under 
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his sister’s influence, with double energy to busi- 
ness. Now and again he had his weak moments ; 
and when a distant barrel-organ was heard grind- 
ing out some pathetic air he would fall into a 
state of abstraction ; but on the whole, his sister 
was satisfied with the way he was going on. 

Meanwhile, she was worming herself more and 
more into the business, until at last she became 
complete mistress of it, and an absolute necessity 
to the worthy butter-man himself. Indeed, she 
had the mastery of him as well as of the busi- 
ness ; and he did everything pretty nearly as she 
wished. 

And so time sped on, and the business pro- 


spered, and the children grew, and the spécealité 


sausage became almost a national institution and 
a household word; and the worthy butter-man 
arrived at such proud pre-eminence in his business 
that the words “ sausage” and “Squirks” became 
interchangeable ; so that at times husband asked 
wife, and brother sister, and lover lover would 
she take a “Squirks,” when they really meant 
a “sausage.” 

As the youthful Squirks grew, they manifested 
very different dispositions. Coming events appear 
to have cast their shadows before them on that 
eventful morning when Timothy winked and 
Josiah blinked, and Miss Jemima made up her 
mind accordingly. The boys grew up according 
to that optical prognostication. 

From the beginning Timothy was sharp, clever, 
and much given to acquisition ; he was given also 
to winking internally: the outcome of those 
winks in practical daily life being always some 
advantage to himself. Many an one who was the 
worse for dealing with him would never have had 
anything to do with him if they had known of 
this bad habit ; but it was Tim’s policy to keep it 
to himself. No one had anything to do with his 
inside eyes ; he might wear specs, or folders, or an 
eyeglass, or a shade, or a bandage over them, for 
what concerned other folk ; and so he might wink 
too, and no one had any right to bring him to 
account. 

But Josiah had only blinked, and that blink 
was optically prophetic as regards him. He was 
much softer than Tim. Though he had done 
more on that eventful day in the cradle than his 
brother, using his two eyes instead of one, he did 
fav less in the world. 

When the proper time came, both the lads were 
taken into the business. Miss Jemima took care 
that Tim should be so placed in it as to have the 
best chance of being at the head of it by-and-by ; 
and Josiah was really little more than a book- 
keeper, and was initiated scarcely at all into its 
mysteries and springs. 

The fact was that Josiah took too much after 
his dead mother : he had too tender a heart and 
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too open a hand; he was too much for doing good 
to others as well as himself ; to make others happy 
was his great delight; he had a soul above 
sausages—v.e. above dwelling in them ; and, taking 
sausages as another word for 
general, you will find thousands in the world 
who will tell you that this is fatal to “ getting 
on in life.” 

Now, Jemima Squirks had a little plan, which 
for many years she had allowed to mature, 
steadily following it out, only making such varia- 
tions in her method of so doing as circumstances 
seemed to require. And the plan was this: 
First, to make herself so necessary in the business 
that she could not well be dispensed with; 
secondly, to get the ostensible head of it—her 
brother—completely under her own control; 
thirdly, to identify Tim with herself and turn hin 
generally to the best advantage on her own 
account ; fourthly, to oust Josiah from the busi- 
ness, so that she should have the more herself ; 
for she had exacted from her brother a promise 
that he would leave her a third share with the 
two boys ; and she had said to herself, “If I get 
rid of one of the three-thirds, that means one-half 
for me,” and she quite settled that her brother 
was to go before her—as indeed he did. 

John Squirks was so far under his sister 
Jemima’s influence that under it he made his will. 
She induced him to take the same view of poor 
Josiah that she did herself, viz. that he was good 
for nothing in the way of business, and that he 
would be better out of it. But Mr. Squirks had 
not strength of mind enough to deal with Josiah 
at once ; he determined that Josiah should not re- 
main permanently in the business, but put off the 
evil day of removing him, being satisfied with 
arranging in his will that he was to have an 
annuity out of it of £300 a year; £100 Miss 
Jemima had hinted, but the worthy butter-man, 
without saying anything to her, turned the one 
into a three. 

At last the time came for Mr. Squirks to die: 
to leave behind him the spécialité sausage and 
personally to benefit the world, or at any rate his 
native country, no longer, by that inestimable bless- 
ing. It was a time that his sister Jemima had 
looked forward to, and now it had come. 

The butter-man—or, shall I not rather call him the 
sausage-man ?—for we are all more or less known 
by our spéctalités—had notice that he must leave 
the trade, wholesale and retail; and go where 
trading in all its branches is known no more. 
Not even a spécialité had a chance of getting 
entrance there. 

Jemima’s brother lay on his bed very ill—he 
was very weak ; and as he lay there he had many 
thoughts: most of them turning to the past—to 
the life which he lived when he was the pale 
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young man, because Maria was out of his reach, 
and wanted to be within it, but could not-—-when 
at last the happy moment came when he was 
warned not to be streaky—when, finally, he was 
wedded, and at last came into the business from 
which he had made so much. The old days of 
sentiment revived on that bed of weakness; he 
listened again to Maria reading poetry to him in 
spare time ; he heard once more the gentle tones 
of her voice—so different from Jemima’s crvaks ; 
he thought of the flowers about the room, and of 
how Maria often lifted him above the things in 
the shop below; and he confessed to himself 
that he was then a better man than he was now 
—aye, and a happier man, too. 

And his mind turned to his two sons ; and he 
bethought him that Josiah was more like the 
Maria of his youth than Tim, that he was as 
much her child as his brother was, and that it 
was not right to cut him out of his share of the 
business with so small an equivalent as an annuity 
of only £300; moreover, there was the capital in 
the business, and the money laid by—and why 
should not Maria’s son have, at 
any rate, something more than 
the pittance in the will? John 
Squirks was now thinking in a 
region in which his sister had 
no power, and in that region were 
better thoughts than she could 


ever inspire ; so he determined as soon as he got 
better, and could see the lawyer privately, to re- 
store Josiah in some degree, at any rate, to his 
former position, by leaving him a much larger 
sum, even though he did not leave him a part- 
nership in the business. ~ “ Poor fellow !” said the 
father to himself—‘ perhaps he’ll be better out of 
it—he’s too like his mother to give his heart to 
it—but he will have enough.” 

But the good butter-man never had an opportu- 


* Her brain had had too much sausage.” 


nity of carrying his good intentions into effect. 
He suddenly took a turn for the worse, and died 
quietly one evening in his sleep. 

And here, good reader, let me advise you not to 
delay even a single day, if possible, in making 
your will—no, not aday. I have known disastrous 
results arise from only short puttings-off. Do it 
this very week. It must be a dreadful thought 
to a dying person, too weak to speak, that his 
dear ones will suffer loss through his carelessness 
—that perhaps those whom he does not care about 
will get all, and those he loves get nothing. There 
are many and grave considerations why no man 
should neglect to make his will, or if it is made 
and ought to be altered, to alter it—and that at 
once. Ina few days it may be too late; you may 
no longer have the power. 

But to return to the Squirks family: now con- 
sisting of Timothy, and Josiah, and Miss Jemima. 
The will was opened in due form, and then it was 
found that the business would fall to the first and 
last of them, and that Josiah was to have his 
annuity of £300 a year. 
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I cannot say that the poor fellow was not disap- 
pointed, for he was. Although his heart was not 
in the business, still he felt that he had been 
practically cut off; and he was not comforted by 
Miss Jemima—and, indeed, his brother Tim also 
telling him that “he was left as much and more 
than he was worth.” 

Thus, theugh it had taken a long time to come 
about, Miss Jemima was triumphant in this first 














“These thoughts were somewhat mollified at night.’’—p. 829. 


act in life’s drama, and the curtain fell upon her— 
a rich woman. 

As to poor Josiah, he was soon hustled out of 
the premises, and he and his £300 a year went 
forth into the world to fare as best they might. 

* * & * * * * 

It took Josiah Squirks some little time to come 
properly to himself, but he did come at last ; for 
he had only “himself” to come to; and had not 
to go about the world to find a resting-place for 
the sole of his foot. 

As soon as Josiah got rid of the first smart of 
the sharp cut he had received by the father’s will, 
the wound began to heal kindly by what surgeons 
call the “first intention.” Josiah had a healthy 
mental organisation in his own way, and the 
edges of the wound came together, and ere long 
he was a whole man again. 

“Well,” thought the good fellow to himself, 
“money isn’t the only thing in the world; and, 
moreover, it isn’t the only thing to make a man 
happy. I'll be thankful for what I have, instead 
of pining for what I have not ; now father is gone, 
perhaps Aunt Jemima and Tim would have 
worked me to death, and knocked the little 
feeling I have in me out of me; and perhaps I'll 
be happier with it, and a little money, than they 
will be without it—even though they be ever so 
rich.” 

And so it came to pass that Josiah Squirks 
went forth into that big world where there are 
feelings, and sentiments, and heart concerns, and no 
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end of wonders, while Timothy 
remained with Jemima, and saus- 
ages, and bacon sides, and butter, 
and cheese, and lard—Josiah to 
grow happy, and Timothy to grow 
rich. 

You will not be surprised to 
hear, good reader, that under these 
circumstances Josiah Squirks did 
not long remain single. He got 
into a little business, which did 
not give him very much; still, it 
was a help, and on it he and his 
wife got on comfortably enough. 
There is an universal sauce called 
“love,” which gives flavour to fish, 
flesh, and fowl, to boiled, and roast, 
and minced, and hashed, and cold, 
and they served up not only all 
the meals but all the events ot life 
with this ; and even when at times 
there was, so to speak, not too 
much upon the dish, what there 
was always tasted as the very best. 

Timothy and Jemima declined 
to be present at the wedding, on 
the score that Josiah was making 
a fool of himself ; they sent, however, a side of 
bacon as a wedding present, with a memorandum 
that they were sure Josiah and his bride would 
soon want it. 

Well, time passed on, and Timothy had a great 
many more cheeses and sausages in his warehouse 
than he ever had ; and Josiah had a lot of child- 
ren, which from a worldly point of view were not 
half so profitable ; for, unlike Timothy’s sausages, 
etc., they brought in nothing: they took every- 
thing, and gave nothing—I mean, in a financial 
point of view. ; 

One of these had now grownup. Grace Squirks 
was as pretty as even a fond parent could wish 
her to be; and as good and as clever too. And 
there was one Jimmy Cornish who knew all this: 
a fine, industrious, honest fellow, only at present in 
a small way. 

“You shall have her, my boy,” said Josiah, “as 
soon as ever you have bread and butter to give 
her”; and often and often did Josiah lie awake 
a good part of the night, scheming how he could 
help them, and even calculating whether he could 
spare something out of his own slender income to 
set them up. He even went so closely into the 
matter as to think whether, if he gave up sugar in 
his tea, that would help the matter; but on reflec- 
tion, he saw that that would not pay rent and 
taxes, nor would it go far in possibly the bringing- 
un of a small family ; for some of Josiah’s mother 
was strong in him, and he had an open heart and 
also an open hand, 
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In his desperation Josiah Squirks actually went 
to his brother Timothy, and asked him if he would 
give a help; but Timothy drove him away with 
many reproaches for entertaining the idea of al- 
lowing his daughter to marry, and for even having 
married himself. 

Josiah Squirks came home with a sad heart, but 
with a new idea in his head. During his short 
visit to his brother he noted that he had started a 
wig. Now, the brothers—as was natural with 
twins-—were as like as two peas in a pod, and Time 
had dealt evenly with them both ; for Timothy and 
Josiah had both grown bald together. Timothy, 
however, had started a wig, and Josiah had not. 

Josiah, who was very observant in small things, 
had noted his brother’s head-gear; and before a 
month was out he had one just the very same on 
his own pate. And under that wig were endless 
thoughts how the good man could give Grace her 
Jimmy, and Jimmy his Grace. 

And so things went on in a hopeless kind of 
way for a long time, when one morning Josiah 
Squirks got the news that his brother Timothy 
was dead. 

Hastening to the warehouse, over which Timothy 
and Jemima lived, he found the news true ; but 
where was Jemima ?—away. She had not been on 
the premises for six months. She was ina lunatic 
asylum ; her brain had had too much sausage, and 
butter, and bacon, and cheese to digest. She was 
caught one night sitting in the warehouse upon a 
pile of double-Gloucester cheeses, with a string of 
sausages round her neck and a huge ham in her 
right hand, saying she was the Queen; and when 
she had recovered from that fit, she had a relapse ; 
this time rooting in a firkin of butter, and grunt- 
ing like a pig. After this came the asylum. The 
shock and the extra labour imposed on Mr. 
Timothy Squirks were too much for him, and he 
succumbed. 

The Lord Chancellor, as legal guardian of the 
insane, took charge of Miss Jemima’s property, 
the lawyers telling Josiah that unless she re- 
covered he would come in for it all when she died ; 
and Josiah came in at once for the fruits of all his 
brother's savings and labours. 

Now, amongst the latter’s personal effects—and 
it was highly personal—was the wig; and to this 
Josiah took a great fancy. He tried it on; it 
fitted him to a nicety, and he adopted it at once. 
His own was getting shabby, and this one hap- 
pened to be somewhat better ; soon it went, and 
the old one was, I am sorry to say, thrown into 
the dusthole. 

Now, good reader, you are going in for marriage- 
bells, and cakes, and bridesmaids, and the poor best 
man (who is often to be pitied). “Grace Squirks 
and Jimmy Cornish are to be married at once.” 

Not a bit of it. One would think that there 


must have been something bad in that wig of 
Timothy Squirks’, for from the day he put it on 
Josiah began to think differently from what he had 
done about this match. And gradually his thoughts 
became just what we can imagine his brother's 
would have been—‘ Jimmy”; impecunious 
(though he was getting on right well). Better for 
Grace to marry someone with money—better still, 
not marry at all—and keep what she would 
have for herself. ‘ Love! Fiddle-de-dee !--pish !— 
Jimmy had better be off.” 

These thoughts were somewhat mollified at 
night when Josiah substituted a night-cap for the 
wig ; but in the day, which was the all-important 
time, they were like this. 

The end of it was that Grace Squirks, like her 
grandmother, began to pine away; and Jimmy 
Cornish went off to the West Indies in hope of 
getting rich—and getting Gracie, too, some day. 

As to Josiah Squirks, he began to love money 
and to get quite hard, and to think under that 
wig horrid thoughts, to which he had been quite 
a stranger before. 

Sut he was stopped in his bad career. He got 
a fearful fever—during which he was so far, for 
many weeks, from being able to wear his brother’s 
wig, that the little hair he had of his own was cut 
off, and he had nothing but cold-water bandages 
on his head. 

At last he recovered ; and lying day by day in 
weakness on his bed, nursed by Grace as tenderly 
as if she had no worm of his making gnawing at 
her heart, Josiah saw things in their real light. 
He saw that money is only good when rightly 
used—he saw how it had cursed Timothy and 
Jemima, and was near cursing himself; and he 
told his daughter to write off to the West Indies 
and bring Jimmy home at once. 

Josiah Squirks had had an experience of the 
cursing power of money—for it can curse as well 
as bless ; happily, he escaped from it before it was 
too late. 

If you want to know what became of Miss 
Jemima—she continued to the end grunting like 
a pig, her only other sound being a kind of little 
scream or squeal, during which she declared she 
was being cut into rashers. 

As to Josiah himself—he always stoutly main- 
tained that all his troubles had come from wearing 
his brother’s wig—that it was saturated witb his 
ideas, and that they had got into his head, and 
almost intu his heart. He was now his real self 
again. Wise people, who knew the family, said : 
“Tt is awful how money can change a man” ; but 
Josiah himself always would have it that the 
mischief had been done, as the lawyers would 
express it, by “The Wig—the whole wig, and 
nothing but the wig ”— 

THE HAUNTED WIG! 
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OTHING is more helpful to 
the student of Holy 
Scripturethan knitting 
together cognate 
passages, and then 
gathering up from 
the whole the les- 
sons they combine 
to teach. 
What a 
precious 
revelation 
of  God’s 
tender lov- 
ing - kind- 
ness we 
tind in putting together the nine or ten passages 
in Holy Scripture on “the wings of Jehovah”! 
No less profitable is a similar comparison of 
passages bearing on “the living water.” It re- 
veals in a marvellous way the'salvation which 
is full and free to all thirsting, longing souls. 
But in this paper I wish to speak of Divine Grace 
as set before us in the two Epistles of Paul to the 
Corinthians. There are three distinct passages, 
each one of them a sparkling gem of Divine truth ; 
but when brought together they séem to me a 
glorious constellation, such a bright manifestation 
of the riches of God’s grace, as we scarcely find 
anywhere else in the inspired volume. 

{. “ By the grace of God I am what I am: and 
His grace which was bestowed upon me was not 
in vain; but I laboured more abundantly than 
they all: yet not I, but the grace of God which 
was with me.” (1 Cor. xv. 10.) In St. Luke xviii. 
11, 12, we have the proud boast of a Pharisee 
exalting himself almost to the stars for his better- 
ness above his fellows. Here is another Pharisee 
boasting likewise. But what a contrast! He 
boasts not of himself, but of the grace that 
wrought in him. He tells us indeed of himself 
and his labours, but only to glory the more in the 
free love and grace which had been given to him. 

Here, then, is one view of Divine Grace. It 
comes to the sinner—yea, to the chief of sinners— 
to lift up, to transform, to renew. It comes to 
bring down high thoughts, and to change the 
rebel into the loyal, obedient subject. “ By the 
grace of God I am what I am,” saith the Apostle. 

And think for a moment what he had been ! 
Full of pride and self-sufficiency, he gloried in his 
own righteousness. He gloried in his privileges 
as being a Hebrew of the Hebrews, and as being 
in all points obedient to the law. He hated 
the Nazarene, and blasphemed His name, and 
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compelled others to do the same. He was a perse- 
cutor of the Church, a sharer in the murder of 
Stephen, and in purpose he would imprison, and 
slay, and kill, and drive into exile all who be- 
lieved in Jesus. 

But grace took this man captive, and led him 
along for more than thirty years as a trophy of 
redeeming grace. And what a trophy he was! 
What an example of that which grace could do 
fora man! Instead of his former pride, we see a 
wonderful sample of humility. In his own eyes 
he was “least of the apostles,” “less than the 
least of all saints,” “chief of sinners,” yea, lowest 
of all, he reckoned himself to be “nothing” 
(2 Cor, =n. 1'1). 

Instead of bitterness and rage against the 
Christians, there reigned in his heart the most 
tender, thoughtful love. Instead of enmity to 
Christ, there was the constraint of a whole-hearted 
affection, which made him willing to go anywhere, 
or do anything, and bear even the loss of life, if 
only he might spread the savour of His name. 

What grace did for Saul of Tarsus eighteen 
centuries ago grace can do for those who are just 
as far away from God to-day. He was saved as a 
bright example for all ages of what the grace of 
God can effect. The chief of sinners, the re- 
bellious, the hater of Christ’s Gospel, the hinderer 
of all Christian work, may become a burning and 
a shining light, bringing the truth home to the 
hearts of tens of thousands. The most utterly 
careless may burn with the fire of a lifelong 
zeal; the one puffed up with the pride of his 
own knowledge or goodness may become as a 
little child, a servant of servants, and ready to 
take the lowest place’; the one who has turned 
many into paths of unrighteousness may yet 
become an instrument of turning many more to 
know and follow Christ. 

A wicked profligate soldier was many years 
ago convinced of sin, and led to the Saviour. 
He prayed that he might be able to do as much 
good as he had dene harm. And for many a 
year Robert Flockhart, in season and out of sea- 
son, in fair weather and in foul, witnessed for 
Christ in the open air and wherever he found 
an opportunity. 

A young lawyer who had no regard for.Sunday, 
and who spent it in travelling here and there on 
an old-fashioned tricycle of sixty or seventy 
years ago, went into a village church one Sunday 
morning, and left his vehicle in the churchyard. 
3ut a plain message of God’s love reached his 
heart He became a Sunday-school teacher, after- 
wards a missionary ; and when he was carried to 




















his grave, some twenty years afterwards, thou- 
sands of the natives of South India came and 
bore witness to the blessings they had received 
through him. 

I once visited the wife of a tradesman who had 
fallen deeply through strong drink. “I’m down 
there!” said the woman, pointing with her long 
thin arm to the ground on which we were stand- 
ing. “Yes,” I said; “but the arm of Jesus 
reaches down there, and can lift you up if you 
will.” 

Perhaps some reader, in thinking of his position 
and character, may be ready also to exclaim—“ I’m 
down there!” It may be some peculiar and special 
sin blocks out all hope, or a long continuance in 
evil, or a consciousness of having been a stumbling- 
block to wife, or child, or friend, or a terrible 
deadness of spirit, or a remembrance of having 
forsaken the better path which once you knew, or 
a dark cloud of unbelief and despair has settled 
down upon you, and you have given up Bible 
reading, and the voice of prayer has long been 
silent. Something like this, or something quite 
different, may have enshrouded your soul with a 
pall of darkness, and the enemy is close by at 
your right hand to whisper—“ No hope !” 

But believe him not. He is a liar, and the father 
of lies. There is grace and merey enough to meet 
every sin and infirmity except determined and 
abiding unbelief Always remember Paul. Re- 
member, too, the explanation he himself gives of 
his conversion in another place (1 Tim. i. 14): 
“The grace of our Lord was exceeding abundant 
with faith and love which is in Christ Jesus.” 

“Grace exceeding abundant!” Ah! sin may 
be “exceeding abundant.” Fear and doubt, 
and trouble and temptation, may be “exceeding 
abundant.” But more than all is God’s “ exceed- 
ingly abundant” grace, overtopping our utmost 
sin, swallowing up in its ocean-fulness everything, 
of whatever kind, that stands between the soul 
and its Saviour. Therefore, friend, trust, and be 
not afraid. Stoop as low as you will. Blind and 
dark, hard and selfish, dead in spirit and plagued 
with innumerable fears and woes, own it all. 
Extenuate nothing, confess that there is no grain 
of right feeling or goodness in yourself ; but, with 
it all, and in spite of all, believe in the freeness 
and abundance of God’s grace, and roll the whole 
burden on Him who is “able to save to the utter- 
most.” 

But let us mark in this passage (1 Cor. xv. 10) 
that Divine grace made the rebel-sinner a worker, 
and a worker of no mean quality. Abundant 
grace was poured upon him, and_ henceforth 
abundant labour proceeded from him. “I 
laboured more abundantly than they all; yet not 
I, but the grace of God which was with me.” 
What admirable humility we see here! He must 
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declare the truth: that the grace which he had 
received was not fruitless. He “laboured more 
abundantly ” than all. Yet, lest any should still 
think he would exalt himself, he rejects the idea 
that anything was from hisown power. “ Yet not 
I, but the grace of God that was with me.” 

It is never to be forgotten that grace truly 
welcomed will always make a man “zealous of 
good works.” We see it in every part of the 
Apostle’s own life; we see it no less in his teaching. 
Though he gloried in the doctrine of a free 
justification by faith without works, yet he ever 
sets forth works as being the rightful evidence of 
faith. In the Epistle to the Ephesians he declares 
of those saved by grace : “ We are His workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus with good works, 
which God hath before ordained, that we should 
walk in them.” Here good works are named as 
the very object of God’s new-creating power, and 
as the path which God has marked out for 
His people to walk. In the Epistles to 
Timothy seven times does he dwell on the 
importance of good works, and in the short 
Epistle to Titus no less than six times. 

It must necessarily be so that the reception of 
Divine grace by faith leads on to a life of good 
works. The tree which has been made good by 
grace will assuredly bring forth good fruit. Faith 
ever brings with it love ; and love is the greatest 
working power in the world. Though to a sinner 
seeking salvation we have no word of any good 
works of his—for there is only peace to be found 
in the greatest of all good works—the glorious 
work of Christ on the cross, paying the ransom 
for the sins of all mankind—yet to the believer 
who has found salvation in Christ we have much 
to say about them. It is his duty and privilege to 
let his light shine before men, that, seeing his good 
works, they may glorify his Father in heaven. 
Yea, it is his duty to be “ continually given to all 
good works,” as the Church of England beautifully 
puts it in one of her collects. And how may this 
be? Amidst the multiplied engagements of each 
day, how is it possible for the ordinary Christian 
to be always given up to serve God in a life like 
this? The key of this lock is not hard to turn; 
one principle tells the secret. 

Let everything from morn till eve be done with 
this spirit : ‘‘ [t is service for Christ.” Only let us 
be imbued with the Spirit of Christ, only let us 
abide in the secret of His presence, only let love 
reign in the heart, and then everything will be a 
good work. The bit of home-work done in the 
kitchen, the letter I have to write, the purchase or 
the sale I effect, the walk to the oftice, the toil 
in the workshop—anything of this kind, guided 
by Christian principle, and done to please the 
Master, will be no less a good work than an 
address in the mission-hall, a talk with a man 
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about his soul, a bank-note given for Christ’s 
cause, an hour in the church, or an attendance 
at the Holy Table. Anything and everything so 
done is acceptable service, and shall by no means 
lose its reward. 

Nevertheless, no Christian is exempt from a 
claim to that special work in which the Apostle took 
so great a delight. No Christian may hold back 
from distinct efforts to forward Christ’s Kingdom 
in the world. It may be in a very quiet sphere, 
and by humble efforts that make no show, yet 
somehow it must not be left undone. If we pray 
day by day “Thy Kingdom come,” we must lay 
hold of shield and sword, and so bring in captives 
from the enemy. All other work is nothing com- 
pared to this. For when all things else shall pass 
away, Christ’s Kingdom shall stand for ever. 
Happy they who are doing a little faithfully to 
enlarge its borders! Happy they who have turned 
to righteousness one or many! Such shall have 
a bright crown. “They that be wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament ; and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever 
and ever.” 

IL. In 2 Cor. xii. 9 we have another view of 
Divine Grace. It is the promise spoken to Paul 
when the thorn in the flesh, the messenger of 
Satan, buffeted and distressed him. It was a 
grand promise, and one that ever since has been a 
great strength to Christian people— 

“ My grace is suflicient for thee : for My strength 
is made perfect in weakness.” 

I can only briefly touch on a few points worthy 
of our notice. 

(1) It was grace given to meet a special trial. 
“A thorn in the flesh was given me.” We are 
never told what the thorn was. It may have been 
some bodily infirmity, weakness of sight, a diffi 
culty of utterance, something at least which hin- 
dered him in his work for Christ. You, too, may 
have one special hindrance or temptation which 
you long to be quit of. It may be pain in some 
member of the body which makes life a weariness 
and a burden. It may be an infirmity which is a 
sore obstacle to you in your daily work. It may 
be “a thorn in the flesh ” of another kind—some- 
one of your own flesh and blood, a wife or child, 
a brother or sister, whose words and ways are a 
constant vexation to you. But, whatever the 
thorn in the flesh may be, here is a sweet encour- 
agement to assist you in bearing it. You are not 
left to yourself; there is grace at hand. The 
same mighty Friend that strengthened Paul will 
also strengthen you. 

(2) We notice, again, that it was grace given in 
response to fervent and continued prayer. Very 
beautiful is the parallel between the prayer of 
Paul and that of Christ in the garden. Three 
times did Christ pray that the cup might pass from 


Him. Three times did Paul pray that the thorn 
might be taken from him. In neither case was 
the petition directly granted. To Christ was an 
angel sent to strengthen Him, so that He could 
shortly afterwards, with full purpose, declare, 
“The cup which My Father hath given Me—shall 
I not drink it ?” 

To Paul was another angel sent, in the shape of 
a promise full of help; and then he, too, was well 
content still to bear his trial : “ Most gladly there- 
fore will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the 
power of Christ may rest upon me.” 

In every trial, believing, fervent, constant 
prayer is our great resource. “God always an- 
swers either in kind or in kindness.” Either He 
gives the benefit we ask, or something far better, 
some precious gift of grace and strength which 
more than outweighs the need or the trial. 

(3) We notice, again, that it was present and 
immediate grace, and which was enough for all 
emergencies. 

Never forget the present tense used here. It is 
not “My grace” shall be “sufficient,” but “is” 
sufficient. Each passing moment of trial there is 
the grace. There and then you may put out your 
hand and take it. You have but to lift up your 
eye in faith : you have but to look to Jesus and 
trust His promise: and at once He supplies the 
grace that moment that is requisite. Neither 
must we forget that the promise is very large and 
unlimited. It is “grace sufficient.” It has been 
remarked that the special beauty of the promise is 
that it is elastic: it rises with the need. Be the 
need of to-day great, the promise fully meets it. 
Be the need tenfold as great to-morrow, the 
promise is not behindhand: still, the grace is 
sufficient. 

Should the trouble, the sorrow, yet grow a 
hundredfold, the grace’ still rises to its level. Still 
it is “sutticient ” right along our way, till grace is 
crowned with glory. Let this thought strengthen 
your faith. Whatever circumstances ‘may arise, 
whatever thorns or briars may wound you, what- 
ever walls or mountains of difficulty may bar your 
progress, still rejoice in this: glory in this above 
all that He who hath all power both in heaven 
and in earth hath said it : “ My grace is sufficient 
for thee.” 

III. Yet a third view of Divine Grace. In the 
two passages already considered, the grace had 
special reference to the Apostle Paul. Possibly 
someone might imagine that the grace given and 
promised to him might simply be on account of 
the great work given him to do, and the great 
responsibility resting upon him. But the Apostle, 
writing to the Corinthians, holds out to them the 
promise of the very richest and most plenteous 
supply of that grace which he had spoken of as 
given to himself. As if he would say : “Think 
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not for a moment that this grace is for an 
Apostle only. It is for all the :2rvants of Christ. 
It is for you Corinthians, 11 the midst of the 
snares and temptations in which your city abounds. 
Unsearchable riches of this grace are ready to 
your hand. There is enough to make you good 
stewards in your Lord’s household, to make you 
good soldiers under your great Captain, to rake 
you diligent and laborious in every good word and 
work.” 

Perhaps the strength and fulness of the promise 
is scarcely equalled by that of any other in the 
Apostolic Epistles. See how Paul heaps word 
upon word to shut out the possibility of any 
position or circumstance arising beyond the reach 
of the promised grace. “God is able to make all 
grace abound toward you; that ye, always having 
all sufficiency in all things, may abound to every 
good work ” (2 Cor. ix. 8). “All grace,” and this 
to “abound,” and this “always” bringing “all 
sufficiency” and “in all things,” so that the re- 
cipient of the grace may prove “abundant” in 
every kind of good work. 

jod is “able” todo this. Still more—He de- 
lights to do it. In the previous verse we are told 
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that “God loveth a cheerful giver.” Yes; and 
this because He is a cheerful giver, and loves to 
see His own image in those who serve Him. Ah! 
if only we knew how willing, how ready, He ever 
is to pour out without stint every kind of grace 
which man needs ! 

With open hand He stands waiting to bestow 
on humble, expectant souls every variety of grace 
they can desire. Pardoning grace through the 
blood of Christ to cover every sin: sanctifying 
grace through the Spirit to purify and cleanse 
them : quickening grace to stir them up to happy 
service: restoring grace to lift them up when they 
fall : comforting grace to support them in life’s 
trials : persevering grace to uphold and keep them 
to the end—all this is freely and abundantly 
given. 

Be sure nothing is too hard for the Lord, and 
nothing is too good for the Lord. Therefore, be 
not slack in asking, trusting, hoping, working. 
And remember, after “ grace” comes “glory”: the 
blossom now, then the ripe fruit: the river now, 
then the ocean-fulness. “The Lord will give 
grace and glory : no good thing will He withhold 
from them that walk uprightly.” 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
BY OUR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 








ITH the establishment of 
its bishopric in 1883, 
there began a new 
epoch in the religious 
life of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. To this fact 
both Nonconformist 
and Churchman must 
willingly testify, for 
whilst the initiative 

came from the Establishment, the healthy effect 
of the new movement has made itself felt in all 
spheres of religious activity. When the new 
diocese was created, the Church at Tyneside was 
notoriously in arrear; and accordingly, after his 
consecration, one of the first acts of Bishop Wil- 
berforce was the appointment of a commission 
to ascertain the extent of its deficiencies and the 
measures that were necessary to make them good. 
The report of this commission confirmed some of 
the worst fears, showing that in several cases, dis- 
tricts with a population of about 15,000 had only 
one church and one clergyman. It was estimated 
that £100,000 would be required to carry out the 
recommendations of the commission, and an ap- 
peal was made by the bishop for this amount. 
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The appeal has been successful beyond the most 
sanguine expectations. When the Bishop of New- 
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castle’s Fund was closed at the end of 1893, it was 
found that altogether the sum of £107,286 6s. 8d. 
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had been raised in the course of the ten years for 
the building of new churches and mission rooms, 
and the provision of additional clergy. In this 
period eleven churches and nineteen mission 





THE REV. 8. H. HALLAM. 
(Photo: Dennis Smith and Co., Nottinghain.) 


chapels were built, and twenty-three additional 
clergy provided. This means that the seating 
accommodation was increased by 10,000 in the ten 
years. In the Newcastle of 1881, the percentage 
of Church accommodation to the population was 
on the average about fifteen, whereas in 1891 
there were twenty-four seats for every 100 in- 
habitants. This much has been accomplished in 
spite of an increase in the population amounting 
to about 40,000. There is probably no other city 
in the Kingdom of which the Church has such a 
good story to tell. 

But this is not all. When Newcastle became 
the centre of a diocese independent of Durham, an 
exceptional number of its clergy happened to be 
men of advanced years whose feeble health frus- 
trated their best wishes for the welfare of the 
Church. With their decease or retirement a 
younger race have since taken into their hands the 
management of its affairs, to which they brought 
not merely strength and vigour, but a fresher and 
truer perception of the means that must be em- 
ployed if the Church is to regain and maintain 
its hold on a population so mixed and various as 
that of the great town on the Tyne. Thus the 
renaissance of the Church at Newcastle has not 
been merely a matter of more buildings and more 
clergy. No less important are the greater and more 
enlightened efforts it has made to attract to its 
ministrations, not converts from other religious 
bodies, but the people who have fallen away from 
public worship of any kind. 

Among these “new men” was the Rev. Canon 


Pennefather, who kas been the most popular dig- 
nitary in Newcast.e since its vicar, Canon Lloyd, 
became Bishop of Tiuetford. Canon Pennefather 
went thirteen years ago to Jesmond, which is a 
suburb of Newcastle, and may be described as 
the Belgravia of Tyneside. But Canon Penne- 
father found that Jesmond, although the chosen 
home of Newcastle’s wealth, had, like the rest 
of the city, greatly outgrown the provision made 
by the Church for its spiritual needs. By _per- 
sonal effort in the parish rather than by appeal to 
the Bishop’s Fund, which he knew, as a member 
of the Committee, was barely sufficient for the 
wants of the poor parts of the city, Canon Penne- 
father soon succeeded in getting a mission church 
built in a poor part of the parish. Then he 
turned his attention to West Jesmond, a “villa” 
district on the borders of the city, where the popu- 
lation was rapidly increasing. In this undertaking 
he was fortunate enough to enlist the interest of 
Dr. Charles Mitchell, of the great firm of Arm- 
strong, Mitchell & Co., who agreed to defray the 
entire cost of the church. Dr. Mitcheil fulfilled 
his promise with such ungrudging liberality that 
the church, which is close to his residence, is 
constantly visited by people coming from all parts 
of Tyneside who wish to see for themselves its 
much-talked-of beauties. St. Geéorge’s is re- 
markable for its splendid stained glass, its 
beautiful carving, its costly marble, but more re- 
markable, to many minds, is the religious and social 
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life of which the church is the centre. In the 
parish hall, adjoining the church, which was built 
by the congregation, and is exceptionally pleasant 
and attractive, the neighbourhood finds much of 
its social intercourse and pleasure ; on a beautiful 
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field behind the church it obtains its physical 
recreation in the shape of hockey and cricket. 
Thus the congregation which crowds the church 
at Sunday’s services is continually coming to- 
gether during the week for some purpose or other. 
On the other hand, Canon Pennefather, in en- 
deavouring to focus at the church the social life 
of the comparatively affluent people who form his 
congregation, has in no way sacrificed its higher 
spiritual purposes. Special services are frequently 
held ; a short time ago, for instance, a short after- 
noon service once a week was held for children, 
who were addressed by the curate of the church 
on themes of such direct interest and importance 
to them as “Home,” “Parents,” “Friends,” 
“School,” and “Games.” Canon Pennefather 
would seem to have succeeded in bringing the 
church into touch with the daily life of a class 
of people whose inclinations 
are apt to render them in- 


attends St. Nicholas—now usually called the 
Cathedral—he will probably have an onerous task, 
however. Interesting as the edifice is from the 
historical standpoint, and beautiful as it has been 
made by a well-planned and carefully executed re- 
storation, the Cathedral is throughout the greater 
part of the year a chill and draughty place in 
which to gather the people. With a magnificent 
organ and a well-trained choir, on the other hand, 
Canon Gough will have all the help which music 
can give. 

Considering that the bishopric is only a dozen 
years old, the Churchmen of Neweastle can con- 
gratulate themselves on the prosperous condition 
of their diocesan societies. The Diocesan Society 
proper, which is now entrusted with the con- 
tinuance of the work of the Bishop of Newcastle’s 
Fund, now numbers over 200 members, and last 





different to anything more 
than lip-worship once a week, 
and this must be accounted 
nosmall thing. Canon Penne- 
father has turned his influence 
to excellent account in en- 
listing the active help of his 
congregation for the poorer 
parts of Newcastle. One of 
the most needy districts in 
the city is afliliated to St. 
George’s, by which means an 
opportunity is afforded of 
providing a sphere of labour 
for workers. Special classes 
for factory girls are carried 
on in another part of the 
town, and Canon Penne- 
father’s congregation always 
contribute most liberally to 
the Children’s Dinner Fund 
in connection with the School 
Board, of which he is chair- 
man. 

The spirit of Canon Penne- 
father is more or less anim- 
ating the ministers of the 
Church throughout New- 
castle. With this spirit the 
Rev. Canon Lloyd, who was 
Vicar from 1882 to 1894, was 
in full sympathy, and it is 
believed that his successor, 
the Rev. Canon Gough, fully 
realises the responsibility 
which the rapid growth of 
the last few years lays upon Ma Cre 














him. In keeping together 
the large congregation which 
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year had an income of about £5,000. The 
Diocesan Society for the Protection of Women 
and Children has in connection with it three 
valuable institutions—the Home of Mercy, for 
the reception of penitent girls, in Newcastle ; the 
Home for Waifs and Strays, at Cullercoats ; and 
the Training School for Girls, at Alnwick. 

This renaissance of the Church cannot but have 
had a_ stimulating effect on Nonconformity. 
Although it may be questioned whether of recent 
years it has made the greatest advance, Methodism 
is by far the strongest form of Dissent in New- 
castle. The Brunswick Circuit is one of the 
oldest and most influential in the North of 
England, and every Wesleyan visitor to the 
city makes it a point of honour to visit, if 
possible, the historic chapel from which the 
circuit takes its name. The large congregation 
which is invariably to be found at Brunswick 
Chapel is independent of the personality of the 
ministers who accept the three years’ “call” ; the 
ties which are formed between this place of 
worship and Methodist people in all parts of 
Newcastle are rarely broken except by death. As 
an example of the newer organisations which 
Wesleyanism has brought into existence, I must 
mention the church at Jesmond, of which, for the 
time being, the Rev. S. H. Hallam is minister. 
It was built in the fashionable suburb in 1883, at 
a cost of £11,000, and with its tall spire is a very 
handsome building. The church seats 850, and 
attached to it are lecture-halls, ladies’ parlour, 
class-rooms, etc., making ample provision for that 
social and recreative work with which at Jesmond, 
at any rate, the Wesleyans are supplementing the 
preaching of the Gospel in the pulpit. 

The Methodist Free Churches have in New- 
vastle seven churches and a_mission-hall, ac- 
commodating nearly 4,000, and having an actual 
membership of nearly 1,200. The oldest of their 
churches, in Prudhoe Street, was built in 1862, and 
is at present in charge of the Rev. F. Lambe, who 
has, I am told, been exceptionally active and 
successful since he came to Tyneside in August, 
1892. Mr. Lambe’s stay is now drawing to a close, 
however, and it will rest with his successor and 
the congregation generally whether his work is to 
have its full result. On the whole, Methodism is 
exceptionally fortunate in the number of able 
and influential laymen upon whom it has been 
able to rely to preserve the continuity of its 
success. The present Mayor, Alderman Stephen- 
son, Alderman Stephens, and Mr. Thomas Bain- 
bridge, for example, are active and earnest 
adherents of Wesleyanism. 

The Congregationalists have five churches in 
Newcastle, but the influence they exert over the 
religious life of the city is probably much greater 
than their numbers. To that body belongs the 
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Rev. J. H. Jowett, who is recognised on all 
hands as one of the greatest personal forces 
making for righteousness in Newcastle. Still a 
young man, he has made his church, just off 
Northumberland Street, a tower of strength not 
merely to Nonconformity, but to every good and 
philanthropic cause. His quiet, impressive 
preaching—Mr. Jowett has the gift of narration 
rather than of exhortation—has drawn together a 
congregation which, for the most part, is not 
content with attendance at church, but is willing 
and anxious to engage in Christian work outside 
its walls. In addition to the work of two 
missions, at Hanover Square and Pandon, St. 
James's Congregational Church carries on a 
regular course of services in common lodging- 
houses, supports two trained nurses to visit the 
sick poor, raises a fund for the relief of distress 
throughout the year, and contributes largely to 
many independent charitable undertakings in 
Newcastle. The lodging-house services are con- 
ducted every Sunday afternoon by members of 
the congregation—young men and women whom 
Mr. Jowett has imbued with something of his 
own earnestness. The misery and degradation of 
the people in these lodging-houses made such a 
deep impression on the visitors from St. James's, 
that a short time ago the establishment of a new 
lodging-house as part of the work of the church 
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was seriously discussed. The idea was eventually 
abandoned, however, from the fear that if they 
started one of their own, the church would find 
its good work in all the other lodging-houses 
brought to an end by the action of their 
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proprietors, who would naturally resent competi- 
tion. It was also wisely remembered that only 
the best type of lodgers would come to an establish- 
ment avowedly conducted on Christian principles, 
whilst the worst—those most in need of religious 
influence—would continue to frequent their old 
haunts. That such a project should have engaged 
the attention of the leading members of Mr. 
Jowett’s congregation signifies much, however, as 
to the practical application which they endeavour 
to give to their religious feelings.* 

Another noteworthy figure in the religious life 
of Newcastle is the Rev. Richard Leitch, who may 
be described as the father of its Presbyterianism. 
This form of Nonconformity is exceptionally 
strong and influential in the town, owing partly to 
the large Scotch element in the population and its 
comparative proximity to the Border. Mr. Leitch 
has been pastor of the mother church of New- 
castle Presbyterianism in Blackett Street since 
1863, and in the course of these thirty years he 
has seen the formation of several new congrega- 
tions of Presbyterians in the rapidly growing 
suburbs. Of these, the largest—numbering about 
nine hundred, and raising no less than £3,500 a year 
for various purposes—worships at Trinity Church, 
under the pastorate of the Rev. Dr. Ross. At 
one time the building in Blackett Street was 
overcrowded, but with the building of these new 
churches it naturally lost part of its congregation. 
Nevertheless, over five hundred people regularly 
“sit under” Mr. Leitch, whose reputation for cul- 
ture and earnestness also attracts a large number 
of occasional visitors. The church supports four 
Sunday-schools and a large amount of active 
mission work. Mr. Leitch recently received two 
gratifying tokens of the esteem in which he is 
held, not only by his co-religionists, but by the 
community generally. The Presbyterian Church 
of England chose him to preside over this year’s 
meeting of the Synod, and the University of 
Durham conferred upon him the degree of M.A. 

Of the co-operation of the churches for charit- 
able objects there is, indeed, ample evidence. 
The great Infirmary, the Lying-in Hospital, the 
Hospital for Incurables, the Northern Counties 
Orphan Institutions, the Royal Victoria Asylum 
for the Blind, and other similar institutions, are 
largely supported by the efforts which are religious 
and at the same time unsectarian. Much earnest- 
ness has been shown in organising the Children’s 
Holiday Fund, and only last year, on the initiative 
of Mr. G. W. Boag, a member of Mr. Jowett’s 
congregation, there was begun a work for a 


* Since the above was written, we hear that Mr. Jowett 
has been invited to succeed the late Dr. R. W. Dale at 
Carr's Lane, Birmingham. 
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neglected class of children which, if only for its 
value as a suggestion to other cities, calls for 
more than a mere word of mention. It was 
estimated by Mr. Boag that there were fully eight 
hundred boys and girls in Newcastle who were in 
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the habit of selling newspapers, flowers, matches, 
etc., in the streets, and from observation he was 
convinced that the greater number had no proper 
home to go to, and that many often slept in the 
streets, around the stone pillars at the Central 
Station, or elsewhere, in the open-air. A large 
building—formerly used as the Swedenborgian 
Chapel, I believe—has been obtained, and here 
shelter is provided for these young refugees from 
the cold misery of the streets at any hour of the 
day or night. 

In conclusion, a few words must be said of the 
ministry of the Rev. Walter Walsh, in whom the 
Baptists of Newcastle have their most successful 
exponent. In a district largely inhabited by the 
artisans of Armstrong’s works, Mr. Walsh has 
obtained a remarkable influence by blending with 
his religious teaching a practical interest in the 
social and political movements of the working 
class. To his methods in the pulpit and out of 
it, some conscientious Baptists would doubtless 
take exception, but Mr. Walsh has certainly 
proved that on Tyneside, at any rate among the 
toilers of the forge and the factory, there is 
no deep-rooted hostility or indifference to the 
Christ-story and its bearing on our strenuous 
life of to-day. 
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Lord, Thou knowest. 


Music by G. M. Garrett, M.A., Mus.D., F.R.C.O. 








Words by Str Puip Sipney (1554-1586). (Organist to the University of Cambridge.) 
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8. If forth I march, Thou goest before ; 4. Do thou thy best, O secret night, 
If back I turn, Thou com'st behind ; In sable veil to cover me; 
So forth nor back Thy sable veil 
Thy guard I lack— Shall vainly fall; 
Nay, on me too Thy hand I find: With day unmasked my night shall be; 
Well I Thy wisdom may adore, For night is day and darkness light, 
But never reach with earthly mind, O Father of all light, to Thee, 
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“JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING.” 


A STORY OF AN AMERICAN 


“De Lord He say—Oh, sinner, don’t yoh know 

Dat yoh heart mus’ be es white es suow, 

Er yoh kayn’t cum in ter de Home up high, 

So yoh better get ready afore yoh die?” 
j| LAP! flap! flap! went the 
great white sheets upon 
the line, as the rollicking 
morning breeze tossed 
them to and fro, and 
for a time there was 
no other sound; then, 
strong and clear, rose 
the melodious voice 
again :— 

















“So I washed dis heart of its ole black stain, 
In de Blood of de Lam’ dat was slain ; 
En my feet am a-treadin’ dat Holy Way, 
Fur I’se boun’ ter be ready aginst dat day.” 


Madge Ellison jumped up hastily from the 
great old-fashioned rocker in which she had 
buried herself and her grief, and impatiently 
banged down the window, shutting out the rich, 
mellow tones of the singer in the yard below. 

“There!” and the fretful voice was in perfect 
harmony with the puckers and wrinkles on the 
fair girlish face; “I’m sick and tired of that 
everlasting sound! It’s the first thing in the 
morning, and the last thing at night. She 
wouldn’t be so fond of singing if she was in my 
place, I guess; but I don’t suppose the happy old 
creature ever had a worry or trouble in all her 
life. Oh dear, dear! Why do some people have 
such hard times, and others such easy ones? 
Mercy, what a fright I am!” 

She could not, in spite of all her misery, resist 
that one little peep into the mirror as she went 
by. 

“T don’t care, though! There’s no one to see 
me in this old way-sidy place anyhow.” 

With a mighty groan she cast herself down upon 
the pretty white bed and sobbed tempestuously. 
Up to the little winglow, in through the cracks and 
crevices, floated softly— 

“Oh, de Lord am good, en de Lord am kind, 
Hush, little chillen, quit yoh frettin’.” 

“He isn’t! He isn’t!” and the girl’s voice 
seemed to fling back a defiance to the trustful 
words which the breeze carried away from her. 
“He isn’t good, and He isn’t kind, or He wouldn’t 
keep my mother from me so long. Oh, mother, 
mother !” 

Up she sprang, and then the restless feet paced 
back and forth-—back and forth, while unheeded 
wes the little tap at the half-open door. 

“ Margaret !” 


CAMP MEETING. 

No answer. 

* Margaret 

The tones were full of concern, whi!s the door 
was softly pushed open, and an anxious face 
peeped into the dainty room. 

“Margaret, what can be the matter? I have 
heard thy little feet, until [ am sure thou hast 
gone miles in thy aimless journey. What ails 
thee, child ?” 

Cousin Esther was not a Quakeress, but she 
had always loved the “thee” and “thou,” and 
somehow they seemed just to fit the lips of the 
gentle white-haired woman. 

Madge stopped a moment in her tireless tramp, 
and raised her swollen, tear-stained face to the in- 
quiring one before her, while she smoothed out a 
crumpled letter which had been tightly clasped in 
one hot hand. 

“ Read that, Cousin Esther !” she almost gasped ; 
and Cousin Esther read— 

“My Precious Cuitp,—For ‘child’ you will 
always be to me, in spite of those twenty years— 
be very brave now, for I have some bad news for 
you, and a very little time in which to tell it. 
To-day the physicians held a consultation, and 
all say that the only hope for Aunt Agnes is 
a sea-voyage, and—hardest of all, little girl—we 
must start at once, so I cannot see you before I 
go. Dear, only mother knows how hard it will 
be for you to give up all those cherished plans; 
but—think of poor Aunt Agnes. I know you will 
be tenderly guarded by dear Cousin Esther, and I 
wish you to remain with her during my absence. 
I know, dearie—but the visit to New York must 
be given up; it will come some time, so, my 
Margaret, be brave, be cheerful, be thoughtful of 
those about you, and when these hard months of 
separation have rolled by—they will go swiftly 
after all, dear one ——” 

Cousin Esther did not need to read more. She 
understood now, and as she slowly folded the little 
harbinger of woe, she spoke with a tender re- 
proach— 

“ And canst thou not be my daughter just a few 
short months? Thou cost not know how my old 
heart hath longed for the sunshine of a young 
girl’s presence. Canst thou not shine for me, 
Margaret ?” 

Cousin Esther had such a quaint way of saying 
things. 

There was very little sunshine in the low, half- 
smothered response. 

“You’re—very kind—but I—don’t—want to— 
stay here—and I—want my mother.” 

If the incongruity between the tall young 
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maiden and the childish, pouting words, brought 
a lurking smile into the mild eyes behind the 
gold-rimmed glasses, it was not betrayed by 
words; but, laying one hand tenderly on the 
bowed head, she said softly 

“Thy wish I cannot give thee, but if thou wilt, 
I will try to fill 
that mother’s place. 
Now I must leave 
thee for a_ time, 
dear child : do not 
grieve but 
bathe those sorrow- 
ful eyes, and then 
run down into the 
garden, where the 
bright sunshine 
will chase away all 
these blues;” and 
with a_ lingering, 
caressing stroke of 
the fair, wavy hair 
—Cousin Esther 
rarely kissed any- 
one—she left the 
room. 

Tick ! tick! tick! 
clicked Madge’s 
tiny watch, a little 
cricket chirped 
cheerily away from 
his nook on the 
broad hearth ,while 
a tiny golden bee, 
which had unwarily 
entered the open 
window, buzzed 
anxiously up and 
down the cruel 
pane, looking with 
longing at his fair 
world without. 

At last the girl 
raised her head, 
and upon the fair 
face there had 
settied a hard, de- 
fiant look, which 
ill became it. She rose, went slowly over to 
the pretty white dresser, bathed her swollen eyes 
and brushed back her sunny locks, then, as she 
looked steadiiy at the image the mirror gave back 
to her, she said grimly— 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Madge 
Ellison, but—you’re not! You ought to go right 
down and tell Cousin Esther you are sorry for 
your rudeness, but—you won’t! And now instead 
of making the best of things, and trying to 
brighten everyone about you, I see plainly you’ve 


more, 





“* Honey, don’t yoh go ter de meetin’ ter-night.’"—p. 841. 
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made up your mind to be—ugly! Yes, that’s just 
the word, and you needn’t wrinkle your brow 
over it either.” Then her mood changed to one of 
utter rebellion: “I don’t care! I don’t care! God 


is hard, and cruel, and unkind to send me such a 
disappointment ! 


It’s easy for people to say, ‘Be 
brave, the months 
will soon __ pass 
away ’—they don’t 
know! they don’t 
know!” Then, 
moved by a sudden 
impulse, she ran 
down the broad 
stairs, out into the 
old orchard, where 
troubled Cousin 
Esther wisely left 
her undisturbed. 

That week, and 
the next, and still 
the next, it seemed 
as if the spirit of 
unrest had taken 
full possession of 
the young girl; and 
if Cousin Esther's 
dreams had _ been 
of a bright, sunny 
little companion, 
they were rudely 
put to flight, for 
Madge spent hours 
galloping over the 
country on fleet 
Aladdin’s __ back, 
coming home to 
shut herself up in 
her little room, 
from which she 
would emerge with 
red- rimmed _ eyes 
and sullen face. 

She would not 
touch the little cot- 
tage piano which 
Cousin <sther’s 
thoughtfulness pro- 
vided—it made her homesick! She would not 
bring her bits of fancy-work and sewing into the 
cheery sitting-room, as the dear old lady had 
fondly hoped—it made her nervous ! 

And so, gradually the faint sweet hope of cheer 
and comfort which had been in Cousin Esther’s 
loving heart died out, and she went about her 
daily duties as usual, perhaps a little quieter, a 
little graver. 

“Miss Ellison ! 
Ellison !” 


Miss Ellison! Oh, Miss 
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Madge quickly reined-in Aladdin as she heard 
the merry voices of the young folks. 

“We've been hunting everywhere for you. 
Don’t you want to go with us over to ‘Camp- 
meetin’ to-night? It’s great fun!” 

She answered a little doubtfully. 
1t a coloured——” 

“Of course,” broke in an eager voice , “that’s 
where the fun comes in. You just ought to see 
some of the ‘Sistern’ get ‘happy.’ Oh, we 
always go, and don’t we have a jolly time !” 

“You must not go back to Boston, Miss Ellison, 
without seeing one of our ‘ Institutions,’ ’ laughed 
another. 

“Oh, don’t say no, Miss Ellison, for if you’ve 
never seen an old-fashioned ‘Camp-meetin’ it 
will be a rich treat.” 

And then there was a regular chorus of plead- 
ings and entreaties, until, thrusting aside her 
neglected conscience, she promised to be ready at 
the appointed time. 

Well, she was glad of something that savoured 
of amusement, for she had nearly perished in this 
dull old place all these weeks! She would go, 
and she would have a good time !--and Aladdin 
sped swiftly homeward. 

As she announced the fact at the cosy tea-table 
that evening, her bright eyes read at a glance 
Cousin Esther’s disapproval, and as she passed 
through the dimly lighted hall on her way up- 
stairs a detaining hand was laid upon her arm. 

“Honey, don’t yoh go ter de meetin’ ter-night 
ter mek fun; de Lord mought be dar, en wat 
yoh gwine tell Him den, my chile? He’s mighty 
jaleous bout His folkses.” 

Then Aunt Liza was gone, out into her own 
realm, before the startled girl could frame a word 
in reply, and a moment later the rich voice broke 
forth into its accustomed waves of song. 

Madge had not always been too wrapt in her 
troubles to sometimes watch the rugged face, the 
kindly eyes, the cheery smile of the old black 
woman, and she had often fretfully wondered if 
those lips would always have on them a song of 
praise had the heart known half the bitterness of 
hers. As she went slowly up-stairs the warning 
words haunted her, and she felt almost tempted 
not to go; then the gay voices put an end to her 
hesitation, and with a careless “(Good-night” to 
lonely Cousin Esther she joined the merry group. 
The trees bent their listening heads gravely, the 
torches flared wildly, then slowly flickered and 
flickered, until the great dusk enveloped them all 
in its weird embrace. 

The heads of the motley congregation swayed to 
and fro to the loud swinging cadence— 


“Why, isn’t 


“Ride on, King Je-sus—no man can a-hinder me. 
Ride on, King Je-sus—no man can a-hinder me.” 


Over and over again they chanted the burden of 


their song, the high, shrill voices of the women 
relieved by the low, steady bass of the men. 

To the young Eastern girl the whole scene was 
inexpressibly strange and solemn ; and though she 
had gaily }aughed with the others at the grotesque 
figures, the antiquated head-gears, and the many 
little oddities her eyes encountered everywhere, a 
queer little thrill passed over her, as the feeble, 
tottering old minister stretched out his wrinkled 
black hands over the waiting people. 

There was another song—breathlessly she list- 
ened—then the old minister, whose locks were 
white as snow, arose 

“My chillen, de Lord done say ter me ter-day— 
My son, dar ain’t no call fur yok ter speak ter- 
night: tell My chillen Ise a-longin’ fur de soun’ 
ob dere quiet voices; en so my frens, we’ll not 
hab no preachin’ ter-night, but after we’s sung 
‘De Lord hab set me free,’ we’ll tell our trubbles, 
we'll tell our joys ter de great big listenin’ ear ; 
en let all the people speak.” 

As one after another of the dusky lips told 
their simple stories, the little crowd of young 
people began to weary; not so Madge—to all 
their entreaties she was deaf, and final:y, vexed 
at her perverseness, one by one they slipped away 
in the gloom. 

Still she sat there, unmindful of their departure, 
her interest in the weird scene growing more and 
more intense. Over on the farther side there 
arose a tall figure. Madge crept a little closer to 
the listening throng. How rich and mellow were 
the tones of the speaker! and, with a little quiver 
of excitement, she recognised Aunt Liza. 

“ My frens”—how still the great crowd beneath 
the sheltering trees !—‘ My frens, I ain’ bin long 
among yoh, en I ain’ got long ter stay, but my 
Lord is yoh Lord.” Softly rose the “ Amens” from 
the lips of the waiting ones. “En I’se proud ter 
own His name. Ober dis lan’ I’se trabbled tel 
my feet’s been sore en lame: I’s stood onde 
deck ob meny a boat, en looked up de ribber en 
down, till my eyes was heaby and sad—fur I onct 
had a home like yohuns, en chillen dat I lubbed, 
but Ole Marster sol’ my Alick, den he stole my 
chillen too. De years hes cum, en de years hes 
gone, yet de Lord ain’ got ready ter gib me my 
own. I’se hunted Norf, I’se hunted Souf, en, 
prais’ de Lord! [ ain’ got ’scouraged none. Swm- 
whar dey’s a-waitin’ fur me—sumtime I’se gwine 
ter fin’ my own. Dese years dey’s a-fallin’ behin’ 
me, dese years of trubble en keer. [ ain’ no call 
ter cumplain—de Lord He bin so kind, fur when- 
eber my heart gits a-longin’ fur dem faces dat I 
lub, He whispers a word ob cumfort, en de dark- 
ness fly away. I kayn’t stay yere much longer; I 
soon mus’ be movin’ on; en I ax yoh pra-ars dat 
He soon may say, ‘ Lize, yoh may res’ dose weary 
feet, en drap dat heaby load, for ’t won’t be long 
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* Cousin Esther and Madge went slowly down the long flower- 
bordered walk.” 


tell yoh ole man cum, en dem chillen fin’ dere 
mammy.’” 

Then down on their knees fell all the people, 
and while their prayers went upward, borne on the 
wings of faith, Madge slipped away, and, forgetful 
of fear, found her way home alone. 

The tears were falling fast, but her eyes were 
bright as stars, as she hurriedly threw open the 
door of the cosy sitting-room. Cousin Esther’s 
alarm gave way to wonder when two arms were 
thrown round her neck, and a sweet voice im- 
pulsively and brokenly cried— 

“Oh, Cousin Esther, forgive me! forgive me! 
I didn’t know before how selfish and mean and 
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wicked I have been! It has all 
come to me to-night; and oh, I 
want to show you how plain it all 
is to me, how sorry I am, how 
ashamed!” She trembled from 
head to foot in her excitement, 
and clung to Cousin Esther, but 
by-and-by she grew calmer, and 
then, with her hand held tightly 
in the loving clasp, the younger 
maiden heard from the elder the 
story of Aunt Liza’s life. 

Husband and children all taken 
from her during the war, alone she 
had gove her way, always hunting, 
hunting for those loved ones; 
firmly believing that the Lord she 
loved would sometime give them 
back to her; heedless of the gibes 
and laughs she often met, steadily 
she worked on, hoped on; never 
staying long in one place, moving 
on and on; coming at last to her 
old friend “ Mis’ Ester” for a little 
rest before she started out again 
on her continual search; doing 
for others as she went along, al- 
ways ready with a helping hand, 
ever a smnile on her face, a song 
on her lips. 

As the little tale was ended, and 
Cousin Esther looked down into 
the earnest face, shining with its 
new resolves, she stooped and 
kissed the quivering lips, thus 
sealing a bond between the two 
which the years can never undo. 
From that moment began the new 
life—and such a life! 

Cousin Esther was never lonely 
now, the little piano rarely silent, 
the lovely young voice always full 
of song, as the bright girlish figure 
flitted from room to room. Often 
from the sunny kitchen came the 
sound of rippling gi..ish laughter ; for Madge loved 
to sit and listen to the quaint words of the Aunt 
Liza who, “sumhow, jes’ couldn’t git ready ter 
start.” 

The weeks flew by, the months ; the little birds 
began to twitter and coo up among the tiny 
leaflets, the little creeks to gurgle and murmur 
melodiously on their way, and the violets down in 
the meadow peeped out shyly, for Spring was on 
her way. Then two wonderful things happened ! 

As the bells rang softly and sweetly that beau- 
tiful Easter morn, Cousin Esther, in the pretty 
suit of grey, and Madge, her arms laden with 
great white lilies, went slowly down the long 
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flower-bordered walk. Suddenly the girl stopped ; 
there was a little gasp, and the next moment 
down fell all the lilies, while with one glad cry 
of “Mother! oh, mother!” Madge went flying 
towards the gate. 

Yes, there stood a carriage, and it did not need 
Madge’s joyous cry to tell who that dark-haired 
stranger was; but the other—the smaller—the 
one springing so lightly from the carriage step ? 
Surely it could not be—ah, but it was—Agnes, 
Agnes the invalid no longer! And Cousin Esther's 
heart sent up a mighty prayer of praise. 

And then the other wonder came. *T was after 
dinner, and the travellers were resting quietly in 
the cosy sitting-room, Madge nestling close to her 
mother’s side. She raised her head, but the 
words that trembled on her happy lips were never 
uttered, for an eager hand pushed back the heavy 
porticre, and Aunt Liza stood before them, and 
on her face there shone a great joy. Behind her, 
his hat held respectfully in his hand, halted a 
coloured man, whose white-crowned head bent 
low in old-time deference. Words were not 
needed to explain the glory now. 

Suddenly, without any warning, the tall figure 
swayed to and fro, and the next moment Aunt 
Liza lay prostrate in their midst. The daunt- 
less, fearless woman who, all these toilsome years, 
had borne her burden without flinching, who had 


never fainted nor grown weary, lay still and quiet, 
and for a time they thought the brave heart had 
ceased to beat. At last she opened her eyes anew 
on her happiness, and, lying on Cousin Esther’s 
soft couch, her hand resting in that of her “ole 
man,” she listened to the faithful homely words— 

‘[ ain't nebber furgot yoh, Lize, nebber. En 
do Ole Marster tole me yoh was dade, I ain’t 
nebber bleeved it, en I say ter ’em all wen dey 
tells me I’se a fool not ter git merried en hev me 
a home, I says, ‘Dat ef my Lize ain’t yere on 
earth, she’s a waitin fur me up yondah, en I[’ll 
wait too.’ Den one day dere cum a mighty s’prise 
ter me. Uncle Jerry Smith he war a-visitin’ up 
yere, en he heerd yoh speak in de camp-meetin’, 
prais’ de Lord, en now I’se cum for yoh. Yoh 
don’t need work no more, Lize” —he gently 
smoothed the wrinkled, toil-worn hand—“fur I’ve 
got a right smart pile, en I done foun’ de chillen 
long ago, en deys bofe merried—Sam he is, en little 
Lize is too, en dey ’s bofe a-waitin’ wid dere hearts 
a-bubblin’ wid joy, a-waitin’ fur dere mammy.” 

Softly the tears rolled down over the black 
woman’s face; then her lips opened, and low and 
sweet was her song— 


“ He’s taken my bun’le of keer away, 
Oh bress de Lord, my heart! 
Fur de night am gone, en de shinin’ day 
Hes broken de clouds apart.” 
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THE CHURCH 


AND INDIVIDUAL 


IN SERVICE AND ENTHUSIASM. 


BY THE REV. G. F. 





is a fact worthy of note 
that our Lord, when He 
was on earth, did not or- 
ganise a church, nor did 
He give commandment 
touching the organisation 
of His people. He, indeed, 
spoke of His Church, but 
that reference was rather 
to the aggregation of dis- 
ciples than to the organ- 
isation. The formally 
organised church was necessary and inevitable 
in the development of Christianity. It is the 
outgrowth of that principle of order which is 
said to be “Heaven’s first law.” When God 
took His people out of Egypt, they were not led 
up as a mob, but went up in “ranks.” And _ so, 
when our Lord fed the multitude, He caused them 
to sit down in ranks also. We have no sympathy 
with the everlasting outcry against the church 
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which is current in some quarters. Nor do we 
believe that it is an “apostate organisation,” from 
which God’s people are to come out and be 
separate. On the other hand, we have no doubt 
that far too much stress is laid on organisation, 
and that the church, as an organisation, is often 
magnified, in comparison with the individuals who 
compose it, far out of proportion. It is not the 
army organisation that goes into battle and fights, 
but the soldiers who compose that army. No 
doubt they fight the better for the organisation. 
but, after all, it is the individual soldiers fighting 
together, each one realising his responsibility as a 
soldier, that enables any given division or corps 
to win the day. 

Now the church, as we commonly use the term, 
is only the name of an organisation under which 
individual Christians have come together and 
mutually agreed to live in fellowship and serve 
the Lord in concord. 

When we speak of law, we refer to what has 
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been observed as to the working of certain forces. 
Law does not work, but the manner of that which 
works we call law. So the church does not work, 
but those individuals work who are banded to- 
gether for mutual fellowship and service. 

When our Lord left the earth, He called His 
disciples and committed to them His command- 
ments, touching the work they had to do in the 
world. He committed nothing to the church ; 
He delivered no precepts to the church ; He made 
no promises to the church ; but everywhere He 
recognises only the individual disciple. In the 
day when He will judge His servants as to their 
work, it will never be as a part of an organisation. 
As He ‘‘gave to every man his work,” so will He 
judge every man according to his work. There 
will be no churches at the Judgment Seat of Christ. 
The question will not be asked whether we be- 
longed to this or that church, but how each one 
of us has used his talent. Every man shall receive 
according as his work has been. Many men and 
women who have been identitied with some church 
which has gained the reputation of being a working 
church, will in the Judgment be found wanting, 
for the reason that they had nothing to show the 
Master in the way of work or service rendered on 
their part. In vain shall they tell or speak of 
what “our church” has done. It will not then 
and there be a question of what the church has 
done, but what the individual has done. “ Every 
man’s work shall be tried, what sort it is.” 

I am led to these remarks by reason of the fact 
that, in looking over our churches, I am pained to 
find that, while many “churches” represent a 
great amount of service, there is scarcely one 
within the circle of my acquaintance but that is 
cumbered with a large proportion of individuals 
who seem never to realise that they have any 
responsibility. They are content to attend the 
Sabbath services as often as it is convenient,.and 
to give a pittance of money in a general collection, 
usually a sum they would be ashamed to give if 
called upon individually. As for service, it is so 
well understood that they take no part in that, 
that they are never expected to do anything. 
They have lost their individuality in the organ- 
isation. They are content to belong to a strong 
church, without adding to it their individual 
strength. They are a name and a number only. 

There is needed a revival of individuality among 
the members of our churches. Every one can 
see what the result would be if each man who 
has named the name of Christ could be made 
to realise that to him was committed the com- 
mission to evangelise the world ; that on him was 
laid the responsibility of the conversion of his 
neighbours ; that upon his liberality depended the 
success and prosperity of the various benevolent 
and missionary enterprises of the church. 


One of the causes of the loss of individuality 
is the overgrowth of our churches. We all re- 
member, when the church was small, few jn 
numbers, and not strong financially, how every 
man and woman seemed to realise that every one 
must render unto the Lord a full account for the 
use of every talent. Almost all were engaged in 
some kind of Christian work. When a collection 
or subscription was to be raised, every one was 
called upon, and each responded heartily and 
usually liberally; as a rule, every one was at 
church, and all seemed interested to win some new 
person to the House of God, and their souls to 
Christ. But as the church grew larger, one after 
another dropped out of rank ; intimate personal 
fellowship was changed to formal acquaintances ; 
the work of the Sabbath-school was given over to 
new members, or else the new members found no 
place among the old corps of teachers ; the be- 
nevolent contributions were not personally so- 
licited, but left to the inclination of each one, on 
the day of the offering ; and many did not give at 
all, or at least not a tithe of what they ought to 
have given, leaving the “church” as a whole to 
make the offering. They began, some of them, to 
think that, among so many, they would not be 
missed from church on the Sabbath, and presently 
the same reason was applied to the prayer-meeting. 

The reason of all this is that the disciple has 
forgotten that his service is unto the Lord, and 
not unto man; that he owes discipleship to Christ, 
to whom he, and not the church, must give an 
account for his stewardship. The church is but an 
organisation by which we are aided to better ren- 
der the service which we owe to our Lord. While 
honouring the church, let us remember that Christ 
has put responsibility on the individual disciple. 


“TO EVERY MAN HIS WORK.” 

In the parable of the householder, we learn that 
our Lord, on leaving this world, left the affairs of 
His Kingdom on the earth in the hands of His 
disciples, giving “to every man his work,” and 
bidding that a constant watch be kept for His 
return. We know from the parable of the talents 
that a strict accounting will be taken of every one 
for the way in which his stewardship shall have 
been discharged. 

We are struck with the intense individuality of 
the parable. “ And gave to every man his work.” 
He did not say, “There is the work of My House 
to be done during My absence ; you must do it 
amongst you; but He gave to every man—to 
each man—his work. When our Lord was on 
earth He did not organise any church, but called 
to Himself disciples. He spoke to and taught 
them as individuals. He sought, by every means, 
to impress the fact of their individual relation 
and responsibility upon them. ‘“ What is that 
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to thee, Peter? Follow thou Me.” When He 
gave command to evangelise the world, He did 
not give His commission into the hands of an 
organised body, but He laid it upon His disciples 
individually. To every man He said: “Go, 
preach !” 

Again we say, we do not disparage the church 
asanorganisation. Nay, we entirely and cordially 
believe that our Lord contemplated its organisa- 
tion, and that the aggregation of believers into 
church fellowship is of the Spirit. Nevertheless, 
individual responsibility cannot be shifted on to 
an organisation. The work of any particular 
church, as a whole, will not be brought before 
the Judgment Seat of Christ. As before remarked, 
churches will have no standing in the Judgment. 
Every man must give an account of himself to 
God. Every man’s work shall be tried, what sort 
it is. If any man’s work shall abide, he shall re- 
ceive a reward. If any man’s work shall prove to 
be of wood, hay, and stubble, it shall be burned up 
and he shall suffer loss, though he himself shall 
be saved yet as by fire. There will be no such 
thing as “averaging up” the work and service of 
a number of disciples. The man who returned 
five talents gain, and the man who returned two, 
and the man who returned nothing, though they 
belonged to the same company, were dealt with 
individually. The sum of their joint gains was 
not taken, and an average struck and set down to 
the credit of each. It will not be 

5+2+0=7+3= 4%, 
and 23 talents set to the credit of each. No; but 
each will be dealt with separately. The man who 
buried his talent will hear the awful words: 
“Thou wicked and slothful servant.” “Cast ye 
the unprofitable servant into outer darkness.” 

This individuality and personal responsibility 
of relation to our Lord Jesus Christ and His 
work will not, in any case, be lost sight of. As 
no man may hope to be saved without a 
personal faith in Christ because he belonged to a 
church made up largely—or we may even say 
entirely—of true believers, so no man may hope 
to be accepted as a steward because he belonged 
to a church famous for its spiritual tone and 
religious activity. I have known men who were 
proud of being members of certain well-known 
congregations, as though membership in great 
churches gave them some peculiar and pre-eminent 
standing. But such relation will do them no good 
in itself. 1f they are not doing their work accord- 
ing to their individual responsibility, the fact of 
their belonging to a church noted for activity will 
rather count in the indictment against them. 
Fancy a man who has been an unfaithful servant 
saying— 

“Lord, Lord, speak to me Thy blessed word— 
‘Well done good and faithful servant ; enter thou 


into the joy of Thy Lord!’ Make me also a ruler 
over five cities.” 

“Wherefore should I say such words to thee, 
and wherefore should I appoint thee ruler over 
cities ?” we may imagine the Lord saying to that 
man. 

“Lord, I belonged to such and such a church, 
and Thou knowest that it was a church famous for 
its work. We had such and such a man, one of 
thy most honoured ministers, for our pastor ; we 
had so many missions, besides our home work ; 
we gave so much money every year to spread the 
Gospel among the heathen, and we sent so many 
missionaries beside; we were very active among 
the poor,” ete. ete. 

“ Friend,” we imagine our Lord replying, “thou 
must leave that plural pronoun behind thee here. 
Teli Me what thou hast done with the talent 
I gave to thee. Tell me how thou didst stand by 
the minister whom I gave thee. Didst thou 
faithfully hold up his hands? Wast thou one of 
those to whom he had learned to look for help in 
time of need? What part hadst thou in all the 
work of the church? Didst thou have any 
personal part in the winning of those hundred 
souls to me, whose names are in the Book of Life 
up here, and on the Church roll down there? 
Wast thou a teacher or a worker in any one of the 
Sunday-schools ? “What proportion of thy gains 
in the world didst thou dedicate to Me? How 
much didst thou give for ‘home and foreign 
missions? Didst thou visit any of the sick? 
Was thy purse open to the widow and the orphan 
among you? Wast thou one of the men who in 
the business and social world gave such a witness 
to Me that thy employés or fellow-workmen or 
associates were constrained to say—‘ Surely that 
man has been with Jesus and learned of Him’?” 

Alas ! we fear that the personal and individual 
accounting at the Judgment Seat of Christ will 
find many church members wanting. We know 
of no danger threatening the efficiency of our 
churches and the future position of believers in 
the Kingdom of God so great as the loss of the 
sense of individuality and persona! responsibility 
on the part of a multitude whose names are 
written on the books of our churches. If Christian 
men and women who have solemnly covenanted 
with their fellow-Christians to strive together to 
maintain the worship and work of God would only 
recognise the reality of their individual responsi- 
bility to God in their Christian life and work, as 
they do in their social and business relations, our 
Lord’s work would soon be done in this world, 
and He would come and set up His Kingdom, and 
reign on the earth the undisputed Lord of Lords 
and King of Kings. 

In the parable (Mark xiii. 34) our Lord set 
forth what He expected of His servants during 
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His absence in Heaven, where He had gone to 
prepare a place for us, and get a Kingdom. 
Presently He will return, to reckon with His ser- 
vants and set up His Kingdom. It is a matter of 
no little importance for us to look carefully into 
our charge, and see whether we are faithfully 
carrying out His will and doing His work. “To 
every man his work” seems to include us all. 
There is a growing tendency on the part of the 
majority of church members to throw all respons- 
ibility and work upon the church officers, and 
among church officers there is a growing tendency 
to shoulder the work of the church off on to the 
pastor, aud leave him to enlist such as he may be 
able to do in the work of the Lord. The bulk of 
Christians who come within our observation seem 
to act upon the principle that churches are organ- 
ised and maintained for the sole purpose of pro- 
viding them with a comfortable place in which to 
worship God when they feel so disposed. For 


this they are willing to pay a reasonable pew. 


rental to cover running expenses and provide a 
moderate salary for the minister. Having done 
this, it is assumed that they have fairly commuted 
for all work and responsibility. 

I am sorry to have to put the point of my pen 
into these sore spots in our church life; but 
“necessity is laid upon me.” My observation and 
information is that but a very small proportion of 
those church members who have both the time and 
ability to do so, are engaged in any definite work 
for the Lord. As for those who say they have no 
time todo any specifie work for Christ, it might be 
well to ask whether that very fact is not a con- 
demnation of them. What right has any Christian 
to become so absorbed in his own business that he 
has no time to attend in any degree to his Master’s 
business, or take part in any of the active work of 
His Kingdom? Might there not be a moment 
spared from the perusal of the morning or evening 
paper, while on the way from home or shop, to 
say a word for Christ, or at least pass a tract 
which might commend Him? Might nota little 
of the time consumed in political discussion be 
diverted in favour of another “Candidate” Who 
is seeking the love and trust of sinners? One of 
the ablest and most useful Christians in a neigh- 
bouring large city said, in answer to the question : 
“What was it that led you to become a Christian ?” 
“A half-pound pressure on my coat-button for 
five minutes.” By this he referred to a fact that, 
after consulting his lawyer, who was a Christian 
man, upon some matters of business, the lawyer 
as he was leaving his office gently laid hold on his 
client’s coat-button, and kindly asked him about 
his soul, and commended Christ to him. This 
seasonable word was used of the Holy Ghost to 
awaken his soul to its need of salvation. Have 
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you no such opportunity? Some work for Christ 
is Within the reach of every man, woman and child 
who is a disciple of His. Else would He not have 
said : “To every man his work.” 

What that work is which Christ has for you to 
do, is a matter which you ought to find out. There 
are many who say, “I do not know what there is 
for me to do.” We are sure that where there is 
first a readiness of mind and heart to do some- 
thing for the Master there will not be long wanting 
a spiritual knowledge as to what there is to be 
done. Nor is it a mark of healthy condition to 
wait for your pastor to find something for you to do, 
If you are in real earnest to serve God and Christ, 
you will be enabled to find your own work. We 
would despise a young man out of work who 
stood about with his hands in his pockets saying 
he did not know what to do. We lose patience 
with others, who are always wanting someone else 
to look up work for them. Find something to do. 
Do the first thing that comes. Do not stop to 
pick and choose work. ‘“ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do that with your might.” Do it 
well and honestly and as unto the Lord, and He will 
give you more and better work to do. But do 
something ; do anything rather than do nothing. 
If you can’t do more, go and take care of some tired 
mother’s children occasionally, and let her go to 
church. (Thisif you area woman.) Go and hunt 
up some absent and careless member of your 
church and find out what “ails him.” Go and 
call on some sick neighbour and take a flower 
with you and give it in the name of Christ. Write 
a note and invite some neighbour, whom you 
know does not go to church, to go with you 
and tell him that you will call for him. Go 
and make a call upon the last family that came 
into the congregation, and give them a hearty 
welcome, and thus make them feel at home. They 
will thank God and bless you for it. There are a 
hundred things to do, both small and great, lying 
at the door of every man and woman in the 
church, if only they had the eyes to see them ; 
and they would have the eyes to see if they had 
the heart and will to do after seeing. Oh! the 
idlers and drones in Zion! If a man with means 
should come to church year after year, and never 
give a penny to support the Gospel, he would be 
universally regarded as a mean and covetous man, 
But there are hundreds of men and women who 
come and go to church year after year who never 
lift their hand to do any service for Christ, and 
they still retain their standing and the good opinion 
of their brethren and of the church. It is high 
time that we should awaken out of our sleep, and 
every man and woman find his or her work, and 
then that every man and woman should do the 
work they find to do with all their might. 
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THE ELDER BROTHER 


——— 69 





JHE seats were very shiny in 
Archibald Howard’s office, 
and the visitor kept oddly 
sliding forward, and then 
recovering lost ground 
with a jerk. It was nota 
dignified proceeding, and it 
made the clerks smile. They 
were both in the adolescent 
stage, when levity bubbles 
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—reproof or no reproof—on life’s brim. In this case 
they were unnoticed, and so was the occasion of their 
mirth. What was jest to the lads was as the bitter- 
ness of death to their master. 

His face had grown grey, and the light in his eyes 
was quenched. He was a small,dapper man, in the 
forties, and usually seemed to breathe out business to 
his finger-tips. But not now. 

“Max is just the same, you say?’ 

“Older, of course. It is five years since he picked 
me up at Chapel Green, and we tramped it to Liver- 
pool together. That bit of time has touched him 
round the mouth and eyes, and put a slash or two 
across a smooth brow. But the man’s there, fond of 
his glass and a hand at cards, and ready to step out to 
the fiddle. Max will never be a dull dog.” 

The speaker covered his great tawny moustache 
and ungroomed chin ; but he did not wholly hide the 
sneer. Archibald Howard sighed. 

“Tf he had only kept straight, I would not have 


’ 


cared.” he said. 

“Spoiled at home, perhaps.” 

The dark eyes were mocking. There was nothing 
sunny or frank or wholesome about Tom Lee now. 
He wanted money, but he sought it in a strange way. 
His manner was as repellent as his rags. 

A sheaf of read and folded correspondence trembled 
under the guarding palm of Lord Wendover’s agent. 
He spoke coldly— 

“Will you give me my brother’s address, please?” 

“ A month ago it was Yellow Ranche, Rock Capital, 
Texas.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Lee. I think you are 
returning to your own home at Chapel Green. Let 
me meet the expenses of a broken journey, and of this 
call to bring me news, for which I am obliged.” 

The douceur was liberal, and the waif stood outside 
and spun one of the sovereigns in the slanting 
February sunlight. 

““ Heads. off like a shot ; tails, hang about and hunt 
up Max’s old girl, if she hasn’t got married,” he said. 

It came down heads, and, true to the hazard, he took 
the wet and misty turnpike road. 

He left such conflict behind as alters men in moral 
fibre, or for ever establishes them. The clerks saw a 
bent head, bald on the crown as a billiard ball, and a 
pen that flew. The tide of industry caught them in 
its current, and whispering ceased, and they also 
worked. Faster than the confidences mechanically 





committed to paper by all three combined, went the 
shuttles of Archibald Howard’s thought. 

At last he stopped writing. With a footstep that 
was a little uncertain and weary, like his heart, he 
went to his hat-pexy and dived into a trim Melton 
coat. With umbrella and silk bat he was at the 
antipodes in the matter of spruceness and comfort 
to his recent visitor. But the ne’er-do-well, who 
scarcely carried a conscience, was whistling over 
Long Down Hill. Archibald Howard was hand- 
fasted with a great care. 

It was the middle of the afternoon, and his arrival 
at Rentle Grange surprised the inmates. A woman 
met him in the wide corridor and laid detaining 
fingers on his arm. 

“ Don’t go into your father’s room until he rouses,” 
she said sharply. “It is so seldom he can sleep, as 
you know. Day and night his cry is for Max—our 
boy Max.” 

All the asperity died out of the voice as the name 
of the truant was spoken. There were old and con- 
stant tokens on the aged face that in this hunger of 
love the parents were not divided. 

“T will not wake him, mother; I am glad he can 
get a doze.” 

Words and bearing were submissive, in the curious 
fashion of a boyish obedience brought into middle life 
and used to wear a hard yoke. There were many in 
Rentle who marvelled with good cause at the meek- 
ness under much provocation of the son who, since he 
came out of his teens, had been the bulwark of the 
home. It was an open secret that he was despised by 
those who lived upon his wits. Abroad, the man of 
affairs who had climbed tocontrolall Lord Wendover’s 
immense property was honoured and deferred to. 

Here. he was ordered to and fro as he himself did 
not order his favourite retriever, Dale. Neither his 
father nor his mother knew that there was any im- 
propriety in it. They did not see the ridiculous side 
of the reprimands that came so easily to their tongues. 
Archibald had always bowed to the storm. He bated 
his own rights and received contumely with cheerful- 
ness. Perhaps he was not altogether wise, but it 
was his way. He halted irresolutely for a second 
now. 

“It’s a wonder you don’t get into disgrace and 
have someone put into the office over your head if you 
come away just at any hour you please,” said his 
mother, with severity. 

*T don’t think that can very well happen, mother ; 
the work could be taken away, of course ; but I rent 
the office—not Lord Wendover.” 

“That would be the same thing, and we should 
starve.” 

“There is really no risk.” 

“People don’t see it until they are in the thick of 
the trouble. It was so with your poor brother Max. 
He wouldn't have got into debt if he could have seen 
the end from the begiuning.” 
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“T came home in a hurry to tell father something.” 

The quiet tones had a quiver at the last. There 
was meaning in the penman’s white fingers twisting 
in and out of the umbrella crook. Intuition found a 
cluequickly. The frigidity broke up,and Mrs. Howard 
was only sure that she yearned passionately for light, 
and that Archibald had it. 

“ You have heard where Max is?” 

“Yes, I have,” he said. 

He did not report the half of Tom Lee’s description. 
He preferred to be accused of sloth and indifference, 
and ofacold heart. That could not matter. Whereas, 
it must have marred the joy to show that the prodigal 
was a prodigal still. He left that to time. 

“You will speak to father first, when he is awake. 
I think Miss Merriton ought to know. Iam going 
there.” 

Archibaid Howard was unmarried, and had his own 
rooms in Rentle Grange. He went in and turned a 
key and walked up and down. The true ordeal was 
before him. He felt strangely weak to go forth and 
meet it. He had loved Grace Merriton since she was 
a sunny slip of girlhood planted for health’s sake in 
this country place by a Bond Street trader. Her 
father died, and there was but modest money left. 
He would have spoken, but it was revealed that Max 
—wild but merry Max—loved her too, and with his 
daring and his dash and his youth was preferred. 

The courtship had been a long one. Max trifled 
with many callings and settled into none. Grace 
waited, and the bloom faded from her cheeks. Then 
one day there was a missing face on Rentle streets. 
Max Howard wrote on a slip of paper that he was 
ruined, and had borrowed his father’s money to go to 
America. It was only known further that a college 
chum, Tom Lee, vanished from a bank counter in the 
next county at the same time. Grace took the blow 
like a heroine, but Archibald saw that pride had a 
part in her steady perseverance in the old ways and 
in the old cheerfulness. 

For five years he had held a strengthening hope in 
patient leash. Grace smiled on no other suitors, 
There were trivial things that helped his dream, and 
he had resolved at last to tell her that she was the 
one woman in the world for him, and always had 
been. He had even fixed the day of disclosure. 

But when he stood in the pretty drawing-room at 
Core’s Croft he had a different story. 

“No, I am not come to say that my father is 
worse,” he said, challenged instantly for his sober 
looks and a certain intensity of manner. “It is not 


that. But he is very ill, and going fast. The doctors 
are plain-spoken. There is one wish he has—you 
know it?” 


“To see Max again.” 

It was spoken quietly, and the beautiful face be- 
trayed no emotion. But there was a dart of pain 
somewhere in Archibald Howard’s breast. How soon 
she guessed ! 

“Yes; it is a strain on the nerves to be with him 
when no suggestion is ready. But now I have one. 
News has reached us.” 

“Yes?” 


The question seemed demanded—waited for 
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He watched keenly, but the repose was still un. 
broken. That was like a girl already disciplined by 
pain. There would be no self-betrayal if Grace 
Merriton could help it. 

**T know where to find Max. It seems to me that I 
had better go out and fetch him home. He may not 
come for sending. Surely I can persuade him. [| 
hate to think of father dying with that desire, so 
strangely strong, and in vain. Max must yield when 
he hears. I can pay all that it costs if he wishes 
afterwards to go back ; and I have not had a holiday 
these eight years”—he almost flushed, remembering 
why he had dreaded leisure— Lord Wendover will 
put no obstacles in my path. I can arrange it all.” 

“Do they know what you intend—your parents ?” 

“Not yet. But they will both say, ‘Fetch Max 
home.’” 

“ He was always an idol.” 

The girl spoke dreamily. 

“T came to you, Miss Merriton, because I want to 
be well armed with arguments and inducements. I 
do not want to fail. There is father lying yonder, 
stretching out his hands for Max in the darkness, 
Oh, think of him! Will you not help me? May I 
not say to Max that you also bid him come home?” 

It was odd and almost grotesque to see this homely, 
unromantic man excited into eloquence. But Grace 
did not smile. He had no key to the soft glow in her 


eyes. For a second they had seemed frightened at 
his proposal. Then the beams of light scattered the 
shades. 


“You may do so if it is your wish, Mr. Howard.” 

He went away not knowing whether he were glad or 
sorry, but saying in his soliloquy that it was even as 
he had expected. 

Old Josiah Howard was trembling with eagerness, 

“Ts it true? Max found!” he cried, “and he will 
come. I shall see Max before I die. Is it true?” 

“Yes, father, it is cuite true,” Archibald answered. 

In three days he was on a steamer. It was Grace 
Merriton’s hand that he touched last in Rentle. Her 
muffled figure surprised him in the grey morning at 
the railway station. 

“T shall bring Max,” he said sturdily. 
train started, he added under his breath— 

“Tf it had come about as I hoped, I should have 
dreaded that Max cared, and that he would return, 
and that then it must be too late.” 

Travel is a small matter to those on whom the ends 
of the age have come. It seemed a swift dream of 
great distances to Archibald Howard. He was hardly 
sure that he was awake when he rode on a coach with 
six raw-boned horses into Rock Capital. It was a stock- 
man’s town, rowdy and unconventional. A score of 
cowboys were ready to convoy him to Yellow Ranche. 
They took him for an English lawyer hunting a lost 
heir, and dollars might be forthcoming from the 
lucky one. In wariness and wit the stranger could 
fill the 7é/v well enough, and he reached in safety the 
long line of palisading that broke the endless sweep of 
prairie. It was exile focussed into a fact, and no longer 
lying in the offing of imagination. 

“Max Howard.” 

He had scarcely given his interrogators the name, 


And as the 
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“*It must. Father hasn’t many months to live.””—p. 850. 


when a large, loose-hung figure, in what seemed de- 
liberate dishabille—the fashion of the place—dis- 
engaged itself from a group beyond. 

“Amazing! My brother Archie!” 
prise was responsible, here and now, for some stock- 
rider’s profanity. 

The hand-clasp was warm on the elder’s side, but 
not remarkable for fervour on the prodigal’s part. If 
he had tasted the husks there was not yet a surfeit. 
The spirits of Archibald sank. It offered but a poor 
prospect for Grace. 

“You are not looking better for an outdoor life, 
Max.” 

The exile had been conscious of the steady in- 
spection, and drew on his stores of bravado for the 
occasion. He knew that he was not a cheery object 
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Perhaps the sur- 


for a sprig of respectability from the old home to 
examine. His check suit was in odious taste, and 
ragged to boot; there was too suggestive blossom 
about his nose; and the wildness of a land where 
Judge Lynch rules had kindled in his eyes. He was 
no fool. and felt that he was dropping point by point 
in good old Archie’s opinion. It was a sort of mental 
Dutch auction. and if Archie started with a high 
price he would infallibly end with a low one. 

Max laughed loudly. 

‘‘Shake your head at me and give me up,” he said. 
“There’s nothing else to be done. The roads have 
divided. Pity you came out to see me—uniess you 
wanted a holiday.” 

“Tam going to take you back to Rentle and to the 
Grange, Max.” 
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“Whew! I don’t think so. 
ting it in your head, I suppose. Tom’s a poor tool 
in a cattle country. He’s best away. But his people 
won’t know how to fit him into civilised life again. 
It is a problem that would break the patience of my 
people if I let you doas you say. But it won’t come 
off, Archie—no !” 

“Tt must. Father hasn’t many months to live. 
The doctor gave me plenty of time to find you and 
bring you, but not much more. none to 
He’s asking after ,you every day—sometimes 
twenty times a day. He wants to tell you that he 
forgives everything. Mother is just as anxious, 
though she has tough fibre and hides it, I can see, 
often. You are a favourite.” 

There was no trace of complaint, and still less of 
wrong, in Archibald Howard’s accents. He stated a 
fact that had dominated his days precisely as he 
would have dealt with a trivial business detail in his 
estate office. No muscle altered in his face. 

A smile of self-satisfaction unbent Max’s frown. 

“Am I so still?—I believe I was once. But the 
Benjamin has turned out a rover—bad coin. It 
wasn’t quite fair, and I used to know it, old boy; I 
had the halfpence and you had the kicks. But I 
should have thought you were promoted to the vacant 
place. You deserved it ali along. Nobody could 
pick holes in you ; and you stuck by father when his 
health gave way and he had to sell his surgeon’s 
practice. You have always been an excellent son.” 

The praise was nauseous, and Archibald bit his lip. 

“You'll let me wire for a berth for you, under the 
I have arranged it all, subject 


Tom Lee’s been put- 


There is 
waste. 


circumstances, Max? 
to your consent.” 

“ Careful as usual, I’ll warrant. No, I won’t go.” 

“Grace Merriton sends you her wish that you 
should come.” 

The words were quiet, regulated, but a blank wall 
of despair was before the speaker. If Max still re- 
fused, he believed that he had learned in time that 
Grace still loved the wanderer. 

A queer look came upon the bloated features. 
halted a moment irresolute. and then darted into a 
stockman’s hut. Archibald had not time to follow. 
Max ‘was back with a celerity that told of eaves- 
dropping. A girl in flaunting Western finery was 
with him. Her face was dark and full, but not un- 
prepossessing and Archibald noticed 
these things before his brother spoke. He was in the 
way to become a quick observer. 

“This is my wife. We married last fall. 
Now, then, listen, and it shall be as Lottie says.— 
Lottie, here’s my brother Archie, come all the way 
from England to take me back with him. Shall 
I go?” 

“No, Max.” 

“With you and all, Lottie—d'ssay he’ll put it so.” 

Max Howard was shrewd, and saw the proposition 
maturing in the visitor's troubled light-blue eyes. 
He forestalled the offer. 

“Oh no, please, Max !” 

Two plump frightened hands came together in a 
pretty, because unrehearsed, petition. The prairie 
flower did not wish to be transplanted. 


Max 


not coarse, 


were 
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“They ‘ve a good claim, the old folk. I allow that, 
Archie. I’m sorry. But there—it can’t be helped, 
and it’s best. You've got your answer.” 

The decision remained, in spite of all that a special 
pleader could do to alter it. Argument and _per- 
suasion, energy and finesse, were in vain. Effort was 
always beaten back by an indolent man’s self-pity, 
and by an unlettered woman’s instinctive resolve not 
to be brought into competition with her husband’s 
old friends. 

After three days of harassing delay, and curious 
mental disorder to match the strange life, Archibald 
Howard set his face homewards again. His mission, 
as he saw it, had completely failed. 

Letters were to meet him at Queenstown. There 
was a shock in them, <A night and a day before, the 
end had come suddenly, and his father was dead. He 
had passed away in his sleep, and, it was believed, 
quite painlessly. 

With a desolate heart, and under skies that were 
steel grey and had no hint of approaching spring, the 
foiled.and saddened traveller hurried Rentle. 
His mother met him with chilly reproach, the index 
of her disappointment. 


into 


“Tt was your own suggestion that you should go, 
and you ought to have been quicker under the cireum- 
stances,” she said. “You knew how I was placed. I 
have ascertained that it need not take 
long.” 

“T lost three days at Yellow Ranche, mother, and 
none anywhere else. My object was to bring Max, 
if possible. So I waited.” 

* You should say your avowed object, Archie. I do 
not find it so easy to think that if you had ically been 
kind to my poor boy, and had coaxed him, as an elder 
brother should, that he would have refused. 


anyone so 


] expect 
you were harsh with him, and stiff in your manner ; 
and Max has spirit and pride. 
You and he never got on together. 
have remembered us.” 

The injustice—the ridiculous injustice—struck a 
single flash at last from a son’s long sufferance, 

“Is there anyone that I 
mother?” 

Then he relented. 
soul was sore with the sense of loneliness. 
derstood it: if not he, then no man. Moreover, she 
Was an aged woman, and his mother. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said quickly ; “I ought not 
to talk in that fashion now. But I did my level best 
with Max, mother. Pray give me credit for sincerity, 
and for some care in my methods.” 

“Tam glad that you realise your mistake,” was the 
unappeased answer. The ascetic face did not soften 
in the slightest. 

It was a familiar thing for Archibald to spend and 
be spent and meet misconstruction and thanklessness. 
He had ceased to expect changes. But it was harder 
after absence, and with his secret knowledge of his 
brother’s deterioration. He was very brief and reticent 
in his sketches of Max, and of the life Max lived. 
Perhaps that was a count against him. His few curt 
words did not satisfy the maternal hunger for news. 

In his own room the strong man felt strangely 


He always did have. 
But you might 


beside do remember, 
It was her grief-hour, and her 
He un- 
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THE PENNILESS POOR. 


weak. The level track of duty lay before him, and 
he was repelled. No tender glow touched the weary 
vista. The thing that had been. was that which 
would be. Its iron entered his soul. 

He did not see Grace Merriton at once. She was 
away at Hastings with friends. She returned in three 
weeks. But she had Rentle correspondents who in- 
formed her that Archibald Howard was back, and 
alone. The defeated messenger dreaded the moment 
when she would say— 

“Why did you not keep your promise and bring 
Max?” The truth must be told without subterfuge. 

He went to find her at Core’s Croft on a showery 
April morning. 

“TI could not succeed in bringing Max, even by 
your invitation. He has made his home there.” 

Archibald Howard glanced almost furtively at the 
sweet oval face. Its expression was inscrutable. He 
went on— 

“Yes, it has come to full fellowship with those 
wild people and with that wild life. I do not under- 
stand Max. I am sorry. You will let me say, Miss 
Merriton, that I am deeply sorry.” 

“Why?” The carriage of the head was proud. 


“For all our sakes.” 

He dared not say, “ For your sake, Grace.” But it 
was his thought. 

““T regret it on Mrs. Howard's account.” 

His manhood heard a note as of challenge in the 
voice. 
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“Yes, it is a sharp trial for mother. She does not 
take it very well. I have had to tell her that Max is 
content—and married.” 

It was all out now, and he absurdly trembled. 

“Tndeed! If he has a suitable wife, I am pleased 
to hear it.” 

“Do you not care, Grace?’ 

Surprise lured him into the question, and he did 
not know that he had tripped in the name. But it 
put colour on Grace’s cheeks. 

“For myself? No, certainly not.” 

“You gave me a message.” It was the remark of a 
man groping. 

“T did that because it was your wish that all means 
should be tried to bring Max to his father’s bedside. 
There was no other reason. You were a hero. You 
have always been so. Do you think I have not seen? 
Yes, I have watched you yield your own rights and 
suffer outrageous things, and do it all cheerfully. 
When you asked me anything, was it likely that I 
could refuse?” 

He needed to mop his forehead again, this un- 
romantic wooer. The veins in his hands were knotted 
like small cords. But he had come out of the realm 
of shadows and was wide awake at last. 

“ Will you not refuse if I say—and I do say—be my 
wife, Grace, my sweetheart?” 

And once more @ woman’s answer transformed a 
world. 


’ 
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BY T. 
THE SHOEBLACK 
DON’T know whether 
it has struck my 
readers that I have 
been somewhat one- 
sided, so far, in the 


experiences [ have 
related. Little has 
been said of how 


men work, what they 
suffer, or the way in 
which they live ; and 
the picture would be 
strikingly incomplete 
if a fewof their figures 
were not painted in. 
Much less is known 
of them than of my 
sister-sex! They do 
not confide in clergy- 
men as a rule; they do not encourage district 
visitors ; in stillness they starve, and only too 
doggedly they die. Living among them, how- 


SPARROW. 


IN THE STRAND. 

ever, unlocks their lips, and at this time, when 
women’s woes are so much to the front, it is but 
just that a champion should arise, and show that 
the British working man, degraded, out at elbow, 
scarcely sane, is not the brute his enemy portrays 
him. 

The first I knew well, comes vividly to my 
mind. He was a shoeblack in the Strand, and 
our acquaintance began on lines out of the 
common. I was walking from Charing Cross one 
cold morning in March, when, as I approached 
Adam Street, I saw a crowd round the pillar-box 
at the top. I wanted to post a letter there, so I 
edged my way through, to find a young man 
propped against the red post, hatless and uncon- 
scious. A street arab had a glass of water, and 
was lavishly pouring the contents inside the 
front of his shirt; another was doing the same 
kind office down his back. I gathered from his 
tout ensemble that he possessed but one shirt in 
his wardrobe, and my womanliness waxed wrath 
as I pictured him continuing his day’s work in 
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‘ What is the matter?’ I asked.” 


the saturated garment. “From the unskilled 
Samaritan, the Lord deliver the helpless.” 

*“ What is the matter ?” I asked. 

“ He has a fit,” they told me ; “ he is an epileptic. 
He has stood at this corner for years.” 

“ What makes these fits come on ?” 

“Cold and hunger.” 

I surveyed those near me. One had a fur coat, 
another a seal wuistcoat, several had stout gold 
chain and seals ostentatiously displayed across 
their pompous paunches, not a hand was put in 
the pocket to give relief, not a word of pity was 
said, as the beggared outcast was left to lie, his 
shivering flesh bared to the keen east wind. 
Involuntarily I counted the Pharisees, involun- 
tarily I exclaimed : 

“Ten fools—all alike! Get me a hansom.” 

One of the ten fools shamefacedly did. 

“ Lift him in.” 

They lifted him. 

I sprang in afterwards. 

“Give me his blacking apparatus,’ 
placed it upon my knee. 

“Tell the driver to take us to Charing Cross 


>] 


and they 


Hospital,” and the procession started. For the 
first time, I looked at my patient. He was about 
twenty-four, of middle height and of fair propor- 
tions. At the present moment his eyes were all 
whites ; his figure was rigid, and his hands clenched 
convulsively at intervals. I had never seen a 
fit before ; inwardly I was very much frightened, 
but this was not the time to show it, so I gingerly 
edged away from my companion, and sat very 
straight up, trying to make the lookers-on believe 
that this was an every-day sort of thing to do in 
the part of the world from which I hailed. 

1 was glad when we reached our destination 
and | could take refuge in the cool hall from the 
detestable rudeness of the London mob. 

I have no space to teil here of the difticulties 
that yet had to be surmounted, the formalities 
to be observed, the rules to be broken, the func- 
tionaries to be seen. The accident doctor was 
engaged, the one who attended to out-patients 
hadn’t come, the students were listening to a 
lecture, ete. I was shut up alone in a room with 
the sick man, and when tired of this I went 
foraging for myself. Determination conquers all, 
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and eventually I buttonholed, in a side corridor, a 
venerable-looking gentleman, who, I believe, was 
the head physician of all. To him I detailed my 
woes: he promptly and amusedly accompanied 
me, looked at the case, and gave it to a junior to 
take in hand. This latter confirmed what I had 
heard in the street ; starvation caused the attacks, 
yet, such a good constitution had the young 
fellow, that, give him a chance, and he might 
grow out of them. As it was—with a polite 
shrug of the shoulders—there was nothing for it 
but to bolster him up temporarily, and turn him 
out till the next time came. He was an out- 
patient of theirs, and they had known him some 
time. 

My acquaintance with the shoeblack did not 
end here. As he plied his task in the Strand, we 
had many a friendly chat. In one, he told me 
that my surmise was but too true, and that of 
the sufferings entailed by his distressing malady, 
none cost him more than the senseless drenching 
of his shirt. 

“Tt means, miss,” he said, “the loss of a day’s 
work, for as I have only one shirt, I have to stay at 
home while I wash and dry it ; you see, one must 
keep up appearances, and face the world like a 
man.” I knew there was an intellectual aftinity 
between that youth and me. And when I missed 
him for a whole day, I was sure he had had an 
attack and was washing his shirt. 

He eked out his precarious income by washing 
windows when well, and got five shillings a week 
for doing those of a shop near. Later, they made 
him do two for that sum, and find his leathers 
also, which seemed a little hard, as it lost him 
some hotel boots. But he was not the person to 
complain. We talked of many ways of better- 
ment, but the “fits” stopped all. 

“Everyone is frightened of me, miss,” he said 
resignedly, “ except you ; though there is nothing 
I wouldn’t do for an honest living, except be a 
sandwich-man. That is too low !” 

Perhaps it is news to you, as it was news to me, 
that there are many grades between a shoeblack 
and a sandwich-man. 

Sammy lived with his mother in a back street 
close to; she had married again, and hourly 
regretted it. Sammy gave her all he could save, 
but, as he said in a burst of confidence, “I am 
obliged to keep five shillings a week, for I must 
have a private apartment.” 

I offered to get him into a Convalescent Home in 
the country. But he would not leave his mother. 

“She has her second husband,” I urged. 

“Yes, miss,” he replied apologetically, “ but I 
always think a husband is one degree less than a 
son, and a second husband must be lesser still.” 

I saw the clergyman of the district about him ; 
but he was not very encouraging. 


“ His malady will always go against him,” he 
said. ‘Who would employ an epileptic?” And 
yet he, and such as he, have to earn their living 
somehow ! 

He saw my disappointment. 

“He is a very good young man,” he added. 
“But I never can get a word out of him. He is 
dull ; in fact, scarcely sane.” That was not my 
opinion of him, but I let it pass. He chatted to 
me unrestrainedly, and often showed a quaint 
power of observation that but required develon- 
ment to prove a source of pleasure to himself and 
others. 

I was making him laugh one day that he was 
specially downhearted, when he remarked 

“Oh, miss, you would put life into a corpse.” 

“ T don’t know about that, Sammy,” I said a little 
wearily. “I think many of us are better dead.” 

“The Lord will take us when He wants us,” said 
Sammy almost reproachfully, “and it is wrong to 
want to go before.” 

Then I found that my protégé was genuinely 
pious. He knew little, but what he knew he be- 
lieved like a child, and it gave him comfort. He 
was quite sure he would go to heaven when he 
died, and every time the “fits” came on, he ex- 
pected to open his eyes and find he was “above.” 

My profession took me away for a time, and I 
lost sight of Sammy. I met him one Sunday 
unexpectedly, as I was hailing a hansom to go 
to the West End. 

“To come with me,” he begged; “mother’s 
dying in the hospital. Come and soothe her, as 
you soothed me.” 

The phrase was irresistible ; so were the blue 
eyes, wistful as a child’s. I was sorry I wore a 





“To him I detailed my woes.” 
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pink crepon and white lace bonnet, but I let myself 
be persuaded, and we went on together. I gave 
him a shilling to spend as he liked for her. His 
first purchase was two button-holes—one for me 
and one for himself, and as he fastened his own 
in [ could tell by his beaming countenance, fair as 
a Wessex milkmaid’s, that Sammy now felt equal 
to me in every respect. The rest of his fortune 
was invested in some oranges, tea, and other 
things. Thus laden, we reached the hospital, and 
I was introduced to Mrs. Price. She was not 
prepossessing, poor thing. She was deaf and dis- 
contented, and railed at her amiable son the whole 
time. 

Still, I managed to make friends during subse- 
quent visits, and when journalistic work entailed 
an abode in the district I wrote to Sammy to see 
if a private apartment could be secured under the 
same roof as himself and his mother. Gleefully 
he took a fourth-floor back, but refused to hire a 
sitting-room, saying I was to save the money and 
make use of their parlour. Thus I learned what 
his innate delicacy had withheld. I saw the step- 
father, glum, and huge, and surly, drink all their 
earnings away. I heard him gibe and jeer at the 
youth for his infirmity, till I wondered flesh and 
blood could stand it. I was present at scenes 
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I was introduced to Mrs. Price.” 


where the mother, sodden with gin, egged on the 
drink-inflamed husband, till he turned on her in 
raging hate and would have beaten her to death, 
if the much-abused son had not boldly interfered 
and received the blows meant for his wretched 
mother. They were a couple who were so far 
respectable, that they did all their drinking at 
home : nor did their quarrels ever extend beyond 
their own four walls. They were too cute for that. 
She had a missionary basket, and got a shilling a 
week from some church fund. He was porter at 
some beer vats, and could earn good money when 
sober. They kept up appearances outside so 
cleverly, that I doubt if any but their immediate 
neighbours knew the sottish life they led. Their 
room was fairly furnished, and Sammy kept it 
beautifully clean. He was happiest when serub- 
bing, and he scoured the floor, polished the grate, 
and proudly washed the superabundance of china 
ornaments with a cheerfulness not to be  sur- 
passed. 

His love for his mother was all-absorbing: it 
was dog-like in abjectness: he could not do too 
much for her, though he got no love in return. 
Every morning he was up at six a.m., to light the 
fire and lay the breaktast ; he brought up the coals 
and a big can of water to save her legs. Then he 
started his day’s work, and ran in for 
his first meal of cold stale tea and 
crusts just when he could. Back to 
his work, rain, frost, or snow, and 
if the boot trade were bad, he ran 
errands, held horses, and did odd jobs 
generally. Dinner was precarious, and 
frequently consisted of a “ penn ’orth of 
pudden,” and the scraps given him at 
the A. B. C. Depot. He came home 
for his tea, when he tidied up the 
place. The best time 
for his trade was 
often at night, and 
he got odd jobs now 
and then. But who 
will take on as a 
permanency a thing 
who has fits, and 
cannot even guaran- 
tee with what regu- 
larity they will come? 
He would have two 
or three in a day, 
and then have none 
for a month. And 
he feared them s0, 
poor fellow. To me, 
who knew him well, 
the fear was written 
in his face. A vacant 
look dimmed the pale 
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blue eyes, the stutter in his speech became pain- 
fully apparent, and his gait grew uncertain like 
that of a dizzy man. Yet he held on hardily, for 
this state would last for days, and sometimes by 
the very might of his struggle he would pass 
through it without a convulsion. But God alone 
knows what he suffered, locked up in his “ private 
apartment,” and lying in the dark on a board with 
one moth-eaten blanket, writhing in pain, tremb- 
ling with terror, convulsed with the agony of 
anticipation that, whether realised or not, shook 
him from head to foot. 

And none of this need be if he only got a “chance.” 
Six months’ sufficient food, six months’ healthy 
living, and he might turn out a strong man. But 
our civilisation is such that there is no charity to 
meet his case : he is not ill enough for a hospital, he 
is too sane foran asylum. He can be treated from 
a dispensary ; but though they give the medicine 
free they charge a penny for the bottle, and he 
has not always the penny ! 

He can earn his living, if such a living be worth 
the name; and he has to do it, while his ‘* chances ” 
consist in scanty food, scanty raiment, an un- 
furnished hole to sleep in, which he has to share 
with sundry cages containing rats, guinea-pigs, and 
pigeons, his look-out.a Lole in the roof which looks 
on to another roof, laden, when I was there, with 
a rotting cat and dead cabbages. 

So much for his “ chances.” Yet they are better 
than many of his fellows have : he is not driven toa 
doss-house ; he isa cleanly, a sober, and an honest 
There are thousands struggling worse off 


Man. 
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v2. 

COUNTRY farmer, with his son, who 
xi was a clerk in a London 
office, entered a restaurant 
in the City one evening and 
took seats at a table at which 
sat two telegraph clerks wait- 
The father 
gave his orders, and in due 
time dinner was brought up. 
He then bowed his head to ask a blessing as he 
had always done at home. His son, looking 
somewhat ashamed, touched him on the arm, and 
whispered, ‘Father, it is not customary to do 
that in restaurants.” “It’s customary with me 
to return thanks to God wherever I am,” said 
the old man. For the second time he bowed 
his head, and one of the telegraph clerks paused 
in the act of carving his beef-steak and bowed 


ing to be served. 
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than he. For this terrible “ falling sickness ” seems 
the curse of the half-starved man. Its prevalence 
is appalling, hidden, concealed, shudderingly kept 





“Every morning he was up at six.”—p. 854. 


in the background by its victims, only owned to in 
shaking whispers, this ghastly spectre hovers 
round young and old alike; and if something is 
not done to scare it away, it will swoop the whole 
brood to their doom. 


CHA MH_TS 
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his head, and the other clerk bowed his head in 
like manner, and there was not one present who 
heard the short and simple prayer that went up 
to God from that public table who did not feel re- 
spect for the old farmer, in thus showing fidelity 
to religious principle. “Grace before meat” was 
to him a duty, and he did it without shrinking, 
let them say what they would. 
“ And blest are they whoin the main 

This faith, even now, do entertain, 

Live in the spirit of this need !” 

This practice of asking a blessing before meals 
is a common one among Christian people, and the 
practice came into use, no doubt, from the feeling 
that it is our duty to thank God for His goodness 
in providing for our bodily wants, and to keep 
alive in the mind a consciousness of our habitual 
dependence upon His providence. “The eyes of 
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all wait upon Thee, O Lord ; and Thon givest them 
their meat in due season.” What more natural 
than the words that come after /—“ My mouth shall 
speak the praises of the Lord ; and let all flesh 
bless His holy Name for ever and ever !” 

The origin of this custom is to be traced to the 
Jews. Their law enjoined the duty upon them. 
“When thou hast eaten and art full, then thou 
shalt bless the Lord thy God.” Some of the 
Rabbins, interpreting this command with literal 
exactness, maintain that the words of the law only 
oblige them to thank God after they have eaten 
and made an end of their meal. Mcst of the 
Rabbins, however, prescribe benedictions both 
before and after eating. It seems to have been 
with reference to this Jewish habit that St. Paul 
transferred the custom of the synagogues to the 
first meetings of the Christians, when he says, 
“Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God,” a passage which 
has a wider application than to the mere act of 
offering up a prayer previous to the participation 
of our ordinary food, since it speaks of making 
Goa’s glory the aim of all our actions. When our 
Lord blessed the five loaves in the wilderness 
(St. Luke ix. 16) it was not a new and strange act 
which He performed, nor a new and singular 
example which He desired to set, but it was a 
compliance with the usage which was observed, 
and had been observed for many centuries, at 
every Jewish table in the land. The Talmud says, 
“Tt is forbidden to take food into the mouth 
without having previously thanked God for it as 
His gift.” Anyone acquainted with the Hebrew 
rituals would know that when our Lord pro- 
nounced His blessing on the bread and wine at 
the last passover the circumstances there related 
are the same as those in the Hebrew forms. And 
we must go to the same source to know why it was 
that Jesus performed the office of blessing the 
bread and wine in the midst of the others with 
whom He sat at supper. We learn from the 
Jewish ritual and offices that the person of the 
greatest dignity among the people at their meet- 
ings always pronounces the baraca or blessing on 
the bread and wine, which makes it at once 
obvious why our Lord should have fulfilled that 
office, He being with His disciples as their Teacher 
and Master. St. Luke, who gives a more detailed 
account of the history than the other synoptic 
evangelists, takes notice of the two cups over 
which our Lord pronounced the benediction, 
because in reality the Jews, when they celebrate 
the passover, begin with the blessing of a cup 
which they fill with wine, and this first ceremony 
is called by way of distinction “the blessing of the 
cup used in eating.” They drink four cups 
during this feast, but bless only the first and the 
last. The German Jews differ from others in this, 
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for they repeat the benediction over all the cups. 
A further proof that our Lord celebrated that 
passover after the manner then in use among the 
Jews is to be found in the expression “ the fruit 
of the vine” (St. Luke xxii. 18), used alike by each 
of the three evangelists, and answering exactly to 
what we still read in the Jewish ritual, “ Blessed 
be Thou, O Lord our God, King of the World, for 
having created the fruit of the vine.” When our 
Lord instituted the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper we read that He “took bread and blessed 
it,” that is, He set it apart for a sacramental use 
by prayer and thanksgiving. It is, too, very 
probable that Jesus, having blessed and broken 
the bread according to the custom of the Jews, 
imitated also the same Jews in these words : “This 
is My body.” For in the Chaldee or Syriac, when 
they eat unleavened bread they say, “This is the 
bread of affliction which our fathers did eat in 
the land of Egypt,” which clearly means, “ This 
represents or symbolises the bread of affliction,” 
etc. And if this were our Lord’s allusion, He 
would signify that it was no longer required of 
them to eat “the bread of affliction,” which their 
fathers had eaten on coming out of Egypt ; but 
that, being the Author of a new covenant, He 
gave them His own body and blood, of which this 
bread and wine were emblems. So in the words, 
“This is the blood of the New Testament or 
covenant,” He alluded to those words which Moses 
pronounced in confirmation of the covenant which 
God had made with the Israelites in the old 
Testament (Exodus xxiv. 8), “Behold the blood 
of the covenant which God hath made with you.” 

In the hour of St. Paul’s shipwreck on his 
voyage to Rome he suggested the partaking of 
food after a long interval of fasting. And then, 
acting on his own suggestion, “ he took bread, and 
gave thanks to God in presence of them all.” No 
hurry, no fear of ridicule from heathen soldiers 
and sailors, no imminence of peril, was allowed by 
the Apostle to interfere in his own practice with 
the discharge of an obligation which he enforced 
in his teaching. “ Every creature of God is good, 
and nothing to be refused, if it be received with 
thanksgiving, for it is sanctified by the Word of 
God and prayer.” The most probable explanation 
of this phrase, “the Word of God and prayer,” is 
that which refers it to the Holy Scriptures in the 
language of which the prayer and thanksgiving 
would be usually couched, as it is, for example, in 
a “grace before meat” given in the “ Apostolic 
Constituticns” (vii. 49), “Blessed be Thou, O 
Lord, Who hast fed me from my youth, Who givest 
food to all flesh. Fill our hearts with joy and 
gladness, that, having always all sufficiency, we 
may abound with all good works in Christ Jesus 
our Lord, through Whom be unto Thee honour and 
glory and power for ever and ever. Amen.” 
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It is plain also, from Romans xiv. 6 and 
1 Cor. x. 30, that giving of thanks at meals was 
a Christian practice, by which, indeed, St. Paul 
infers in the latter passage that even meats that 
had been offered to idols might be sanctified to 
the use of the believer. Such application and 
thanksgiving, expressed for the most part in the 
language of the Word of God, hallows these gifts, 
which are also good by virtue of their creation, 
and enables those who use them in moderation 
and thankfulness, “whether they eat or drink, or 
whatsoever they do, to do all to the glory of God.” 
If this explanation be correct, it follows that grace 
at meals is not a form which may be observed or 
neglected at pleasure, but a duty of the Christian 
life. 

In one of the “ Colloquies ” of Erasmus he wishes 
to show what ought to be the character of the 
entertainments of Christians, and introduces 
several friends in conversation, to whom, after 
some time spent in talking, it is announced by the 
servant that dinner is ready. Servant: “My 
mistress and the cook are crying out that dinner 
is being spoiled.” Lusebius : “Tell them to have 
a little patience ; we will come in presently. Let 
us wash, my friends, that we may go to table with 
clean hands and minds; for if the table of 
heathens was religious, how much more should 
that of Christians be sacred, to whom it gives in 
some degree a representation of that most holy 
feast which the Lord Jesus celebrated for the last 
time with His disciples! And on this account it 
has been a received custom to wash the hands, 
that if aught of hatred, jealousy, or baseness should 
be lodging in the mind of any, he may cast it out 
before he proceeds-to take food. For I think 
that food is more wholesome even to the body if it 
be taken with the mind purified from its dregs.” 
Timotheus: “I believe that to be very true.” 
Euseb.: “Since Christ Himself has set us the 
example of beginning a meal with a hymn (for 
such I take to be the meaning of what we fre- 
quently read in the Gospel, that He blessed and 
gave thanks to His Father before he broke bread), 
and again of finishing with a hymn; if you have 
no objection I will repeat to you a hymn which 
St. Chrysostom speaks of in high terms in one of 
his homilies, and which he has also been good 
enough to translate.” Zim..: “We request that 
you will.” Huseb.: “‘ Blessed God, Who dost feed 
me from my youth, Who givest food to all flesh, 
fill our hearts with joy and gladness, that possess- 
ing a sufficiency of Thy gifts, we may richly 
abound in every good work in Christ Jesus our 
Lord ; to Whom with Thyself and the Holy Ghost 
be glory, honour, and dominion for ever and 
ever.’” 

The conversation proceeds, and Eusebius pre- 


sently says, “ Now I could wish that Christ, the 
enlivener of all things, and without Whom nothing 
is truly palatable, would deign to be in the midst 
of this our meeting, and to cheer our spirits by 
His presence. I wish that He would mingle Him- 
self with everything here, with our dishes and 
cups, that there might be nothing that did not 
savour of Him, but above all, I could wish that 
He would descend into our minds. That He may 
deign to be in the midst of us, and that we may 
be the more fitted to receive so great a Guest, if it 
be not disagreeable, we will listen a short time 
while something is read out of the Holy Book ; but 
meanwhile, pray partake of that which is before 
you.” Zim.: “I shall have pleasure in obeying 
your latter request, but still more in listening.” 
Euseb.: “This custom is one which I think ought 
for many reasons to be adopted, because silly gos- 
sip is in this way avoided, and matter is afforded 
for profitable conversation. For I am far from 
agreeing with those who think there is no mirth 
at a party unless silly and indelicate stories are 
introduced, and the place is made to ring with 
obscene songs. True cheerfulness springs from a 
pure and uncorrupt conscience ; and those are the 
truly entertaining conversations which it will be 
gratification always to speak and hear, and a 
pleasure to recollect, not those of which we shall 
soon be ashamed, and which will torture the con- 
science with compunction for having taken any 
share in them.” Tim.: “I wish we all considered 
what truth there is in what you say.” Euseb.: 
“This practice, besides being undoubtedly and 
remarkably useful, is also pleasant when you have 
been used to it for even one month.” Zim. : 
“Nothing is more proper than to accustom our- 
selves to those things which are best for us.” 
Euseb.(to his servant): “Read, lad, with a distinct 
and loud voice.” Serv. : “*The king’s heart is in 
the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of water ; He 
turneth it whithersoever He will. Every way of 
a man is right in his own eyes, but the Lord pon- 
dereth the heart. To do justice and judgment is 
more acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice.’” 
(Prov. xxi. 1—3.) 

It is clear, then, from all that has been said, that 
the practice of what is commonly called “grace 
before meat” is a very ancient and laudable prac- 
tice, and one to which it is the duty and interest 
of all Christians to conform. We are then sharers 
of the bounty of our heavenly Father, Who “ know- 
eth that we have need of all these things ;” and 
surely it is right and reasonable that we should 
honour and sanctify the “domestic repast” by a 
thoughtful and devout recognition of Him Who, 
by His gracious and sustaining energy, “gives us 
richly all things to enjoy,” and “preserves both 
man and beast.” 
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“ PEGGY'S PERVERSITY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V. 






The 
scent of the pine trees was 
in Belinda’s nostrils, 
their soft music in her 
ears, and her head was 
working with large 
imaginations. 

“Peggy darlin’, will 
you think to ask your 
mother, some time, 
what a nom-de-plumy is?” 

Peggy’s beautiful eyes 
shone with delight at the 
service demanded of her. She rose to her feet, 
poised herself a moment to get a proper balance 
amongst the irregular undergrowth which reached 
to her knees and somewhat embarrassed her pro- 
gress, and then trotted off down the hill to the 
garden gate set in the midst of a golden holly 
hedge. 

“Go ask muvver nommy-pumy,” she murmured, 
as she started off. 

Belinda took no heed to her departure. Only 
when the gate swung to, behind her little charge, 
did she discover that she was alone. 

“There, now !” she exclaimed, in a vexed tone, 
“ain't that just like me? To ha’ gone and let 
Peggy go ’way like that. I’m always so took up 
wi’ things ; | might have lost her.” 

For a moment she suspended her attention to 
the paper she was reading ; but the fascination of 
it was too strong, and the promise it held out too 
alluring to be put aside. 

“Muvver,” Peggy was saying, whilst Belinda’s 
imagination was running away with her; “ Muv- 
ver! Why’s you got that baby on your lap?” 
with a curious change of tone she asked, breaking 
off suddenly in her eager approach, and pausing 
to eye with dissatisfied glances the kicking infant 
who occupied her mother’s attention. “There’s 
no room for Peggy,” she added, sidling up and 
looking at the interloper, whom she sometimes 
tried not to be bewitched by. 

“Lots of Esther replied cheerfully, 
lifting Peggy on to her knee, and laying her son 
across his sister’s plump little legs. “There, 
Peggy !—take care of him!” she cautioned. 

Peggy’s shoulders quivered, and she gave a little 
sigh of delight. Stooping, she examined carefully 
the dimpled features. 

“ Ain't he beauty, muvver ? 


her hands. 


» 
room, 


” 


she said, clasping 


“Peggy’s little brother!” said Esther softly, 
“Peggy must -be good to him, and take care of 
him.” 

* Pegey’s lickle bruvver,” repeated Peggy, look- 
ing up into her mother’s face, as though searching 
for guidance in the bewildering guardianship 
committed to her. ‘ Peggy be good to him.” 

“Have you run away, Peggy?” Esther asked 
presently, after they had together fondled the 
infant and each other. ‘“ Where’s Belinda ?” 

“Out there,” Peggy answered, nodding towards 
the gate, and knitting her brows as the recol- 
lection of her errand returned to her. “ Lin 
says, ‘Ask muvver what’s a nommy-puniy,’” she 
said. 

Esther stooped to kiss the little wistful face, 
quivering in its eagerness to have the puzzles life 
was continually presenting, unravelled. 

“ Nommy-pumy,” Esther murmured, pondering, 
knitting her own forehead as she kissed away the 
selfsame lines on her little daughter’s. ‘‘ Mother 
can’t think. Are you sure you’ve got it quite 
right, Peggy ?” 

Peggy nodded, too much oecupied at the moment 
in disengaging her pinafore from the baby’s grip, 
to pay much attention to the question. 

“Nommy-pumy!” Esther repeated, puzzled. 
“ What is Belinda doing, Peggy?” she asked. 

“Lin’s yeedin’ a paper—yeedin’ ever so hard !” 
Peggy answered. “She don’t ’tend to Peggy.” 

“sther laughed. 

“Well, Peggy, I can’t think what a nommy- 
pumy is—so you'll have to run and ask her again. 
Stay—take mother’s pencil and envelope with 
you, and ask Belinda to write it down.” 

Peggy trotted off, in delighted importance at 
the magnitude of her mission. 

“Tin!” she called to Belinda from afar, 
tumbling over the tufts and tussocks in her 
eagerness to breast the hill.“ Lin ! muvver don't 
know. You’s to yite it down on this letter, an’ 
Pegey ’ll bring it to muvver back agen.” 

Esther on the lawn, in her big cushioned chair, 
stopped in her caressing jabber to her boy, to 
listen to the shrill childish accents. 

“Sweet little Peggy!” rose the thanksgiving 
thought ; and a mist of love came into her eyes, 
as she began again the soothing lullaby which 
hushed her babe. 

Peggy was presently back again, treading with 
great care and daintiness ; regarding closely the 
bit of writing with which she was entrusted. 
Belinda’s writing was very clear and bold, and 
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possessed a curious individuality, unspoilt by the 
workhouse training. 

When Esther read the paper, a smile came 
across her face. She thought she knew why 
Belinda desired the translation of the words 
“nom de plume,” which were written there. 
Nurse had told her that Belinda had confessed to 
literary aspirations : averring that her name had 
not been given her for nothing. She had, in fact, 
already started on a story, in a halfpenny account- 
book, which she kept in the drawer with her caps. 
It was called “The Princess of the Dairy,” and 
opened with much vigour amongst the pans of 
butter and cream. Latterly, however, the story 
had languished, as Belinda’s own story began to 
present sufficient food for her imagination. 

Thinking of this, Esther wrote, with a smile on 
her face, “* Vom de plume means a name—-not his 
own—under which an author writes —his pen-name. 
If Belinda were to write a story, she might 
describe herself as ‘ Brains,’ or ‘The Bungler,’ or 
any other name she thought of.” 

Peggy, solemnly watching, observed her mother’s 
face, and took the envelope handed back to her 
with some evidences of distrust. 

“Why you laugh, muvver?” she asked sus- 
piciously. *‘ You was laughin’ in yourn eyes ”—as 
Esther tried to look serious—“ Peggy seed you. 
Lin ain’t laughin’.” 

“Dear little Peggy!” Esther said caressingly. 
“Tt’s the sunshine in my eyes, darling ; see how 
it dances everywhere. Mother’s not laughing.” 

And she bent her eyes, grave and sericus enough 
now, on the searching orbs which read them. 
Not for worlds would she have disturbed the 
beautiful care she had more than once detected 
in Peggy, that no raillery should play around Be- 
linda. How the child had discovered it she did 
not know, but the sensitive little spirit had read 
aright Belinda’s feelings on the subject of her per- 
sonal misfittings. 

3ut Belinda was not at this time engaged in 
anything more literary than in endeavouring to 
supply a lacking word to a newspaper competi- 
tion. The paragraph had a beautiful suggestive- 
ness to her: its vagueness and grandeur set her 
blood tingling— 

“When the beautiful girl trailed her azure robe 
along the magnificent [lawn] in front of her 
father’s mansion, the earl’s heart-beats chimed in 
with the frou-frou that it made.” 

Belinda had puzzled long over the meaning of 
this unknown French word ; she had not liked to 
send Peggy on another voyage of discovery. By 
process of reasoning, she had determined that an 
azure robe, which must be made of silk, trailed 
along anything, could do nothing but make a 
noise. 

“That’s it!” Belinda said aloud. She fre- 


quently uttered her thoughts aloud, to the delight 
of the attentive Peggy. ‘“ That’s it, depend upon 
it!” and she clapped her hand down upon the 
paper. 

“What’s it?” Peggy asked immediately, jump- 
ing up, and gazing with expectant eyes at the 
place covered by Belinda’s firm red hand. 
“What’s it, Lin? Let Peggy see.” 

“Yes! I’ve got him!” Belinda went on tri- 
umphantly. 

““Where’s him?” Peggy asked, trying to push 
aside Belinda’s hand. ‘“ Peggy don’t see nuttin’, 
Lin. Where’s him?” she asked again. 

But Belinda’s imagination was revelling far 
beyond realities and Peggy. 

“Tend to Peggy!” Peggy commanded, trying 
to gain Belinda’s attention by poking her chubby 
finger into the other’s exasperatingly beaming 
eyes. “’Tend to Peggy! Where’s him ?” 

“Ah! there ain’t no him—no real him, Peggy,” 
Belinda answered. “Only I’ve guessed as frow- 


frow means a noise. An’ why they couldn’t have 


said so, clear and straight, beats me. Now, how 
does this sound ?” Belinda asked. 

Peggy, eagerly sympathetic, knelt on the grass 
in front of Belinda, whose face she diligently 
studied. 

“*When the beautiful girl trailed her azure robe 
along the magnificent—terrace "—oh ! Peggy, I’ve 
just thought of ‘terrace. Of course, with an 
earl walkin’ about, there ’d be a terrace, an’ I’ve 
only put a ‘lawn,’ just a common lawn, in front of 
a house. What a pity!” 

“Go on, Lin!” commanded the listener, inter- 
rupting Belinda’s Jament. 

“Well, [’ll begin again. <Ain’t it a nice story, 
Peggy ?” 

Peggy looked doubtful. But as there was no 
doubt that Belinda found it nice, Peggy’s ready 
sympathy was at hand. 

“When the beautiful girl trailed her azure 
robe along the magnificent—park—in front of 
her father’s mansion,” again read Belinda, in 
regretful accents—“ oh ! Peggy, there! an’ I’d as 
near as possible sent off just a ‘lawn’ and a 
‘garden’ for my shillingsworth of guess, when 
I can have ‘terrace’ an’ ‘park’ for the same 
money !—an’ much more fittin’.. I don’t think 
[’ll go on ’maginin’ no more, for fear I think of 
somethin’ better an’ better, an’ never get fixed at 
all. It’s heart-breaking, when it’s no good a-wastin’ 
yer brains.” 

Belinda pondered a moment, and Peggy’s face, 
as she watched her, was a study. Insight, com- 
prehension, pity—all these were expressed in the 
flickering smile which, as though in response to 
an angel’s passing touch, just quivered over the 
beautiful face and was gone. 

“Some time, when you’re a-talkin’ to your 
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into perfect mimicry of Belinda’s 
accents, delight at her achieve- 
ment beaming in her eyes. “ Lin, 
you isa funny gel!” she observed 
sedately, as if to excuse her amuse- 
ment. 

“Tf I’d ha’ been that earl,” 
began Belinda, into whose eyes 
had come a far-away look, 
should have said to that young 
woman, ‘ My lady ’—it doesn’t say 
what her name was, but she was 
sure to be a lady something or 
other—‘if you don’t stop whiskin’ 
that there gownd-tail of yours 
across this here grass, makin’ such 
a noise as we can’t hear ourselves 
speak, I shall go back to my ’umble 
house, an’ be happy ever after. I 
ain’t got no patience with such 
waste,” Belinda went on, stammer- 
ing, and turning very red. 

In the ardour of her imperson- 





ation, she had put into the earl’s 
mouth some remarks for which her 
own Bob was answerable. Peggy 
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‘* Ain't it a nice story, Peggy ?'”—p. 859. 


mother, Peggy,” Belinda said thonghtfully, “you 
might just ask her what frow-frow do mean. 
Can you think to remember it, ducky ?” 

Peggy looked wise and nodded her head, 
murmuring to herself, “fow-fow” with great 
energy. 


“All the same,” went on Belinda ruminantly, 
“if I were a-sayin’ how a silk gownd, trailing up 
and down, sounded to her young man—for that 
was what that there earl was, take my word for it, 
Pegey, though it don’t say so—I should 
‘When the beautiful girl trailed her azure robe 
along the magnificent—courtyard ’—there! if I 
haven’t gone and thought of another suitable 
place for her to do her actin’s in!—‘in front of 
her father’s mansion’—‘ palace’ would ha’ been a 
better sound, to my thinkin’—‘the earl’s heart- 
beats chimed in with the schash-scharsh that it 
made.’ That sounds better than frow-frow, don’t 
it?” 

“Schsh-schsh,” said Peggy, twisting her mouth 


CHAPTER 

“ Peacy darlin’ !” 
No answer. After a moment or 
two, Belinda lifted her, eyes, and fixed them on 


VI. 


Peggy. 
Esther had gone up to town for the day, and 


the two were on the heath together. Belinda had 
been telling Peggy some episodes in the history of 
the Princess of the Dairy, but had been silent 
for a time, buried in the solution of a new word- 
problem. 

Peggy meanwhile was intent on a problem of 
her own. There was a work-basket of large 
dimensions which accompanied Nurse’s move- 
ments, but had been left behind when the baby 
had been taken in to bed. With the contents of 
this basket Peggy was deeply occupied. Her 
bonnet had fallen back, her face was pink, her 
soft hair enveloped her face like a cloud, her lips 
were parted, her eyes were brilliant. She was 
thoroughly interested. 

She had found needles of all sorts and sizes, 
ranged in shining rows, in what she called to her- 
self “a lickle book.” Books were not meant for 
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needles, she knew ; she would re-arrange them for 
Nurse. Nurse’s work, a pretty pinafore intended 
toadorn Pezgy’s self, lay softly in the basket, with 
the needle sticking into it. So Peggy, bending all 
her energies to the task, proceeded delightedly to 
make a chevaux de frise of the soft cambric, with 
th>2 needles she had found, regardless of the sharp 
pricks her own fingers received. Pain Peggy 
always bore stoically. She had no idea of crying 
when it overtook her. 

selinda looked admiringly for a moment at the 
pretty curvings and movements of the dimpled 
hands; she had never got too accustomed to 
Peggy’s beauty not to be allured by it. Then 
as a needle pricked the soft skin, and Peggy 
looked up with a pucker between her intent brows, 
Belinda spoke. 

“ Pegsy !—my ! what will Nurse say?” 

“Nurse say?” repeated Peggy meditatively, 
returning Belinda’s gaze. “Peggy know what 
Nurse say,” she went on with a chuckle ; “ Nurse 
say how busy Peggy been. Peggy worked a yot,’ 
she added, observing her handiwork approvingly. 

“That ain’t work, you know, Peggy,” said B 
linda, after a pause. Not even for Peggy, could 
she consent to have truth so disguised. 

“Yes, it are,” returned Peggy, strengthening 
certain doubts by assertion. 

“Tt ain’t done nothin’ to your pinny,” persisted 
Belinda. It was painful to correct Peggy, but 
more painful to allow her to deceive herself. 

Peggy looked at the soft white stuff. bristling 
with needles. 

“Nurse done one—Peggy done a yot,” she per- 
sisted. 

“But theyll all have to come out,” Belinda 
reminded her. ‘“ You’d best take ’em out, and put 
em back before Nurse comes.” 

“No,” said Peggy, after a pause of thought, 
“Pegoy not make Nurse sorry. Nurse sorry not 
to see what a yot of work Peggy done. Peggy 
goin’ now.” 

She laid her garment on the basket, and got up 
on to cramped and ‘unsteady legs, from the rug 
laid upon the heath. 

“Where’s you goin’ ?” Belinda asked. 

Peggy looked round vaguely. 

“ Pegey’s goin’ walkin’,” she answered. 

Belinda scarcely listened. Her mind was busy 
revolving round a scene in a story. The heath 
was very solitary, the bees hummed lazily, the big 
pine tree above her head swayed its branches 
musically, the blue smoke from the cottage showed 
softly against the dark foliage of the firs. 

Suddenly, Belinda became conscious that Peggy’s 
little white figure was trotting along, far away 
down the hill, and would soon be out of sight. 
She sprang up and followed, her heart in her 
mouth, as she noticed the direction Peggy was 
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taking. The wide heath was very lonely, and for that 
reason a safe play-place ; but it was skirted on one 
side by the road passing the cottage, along which 
vehicles and sometimes tramps passed. Fear lent 
tleetness to Belinda’s passage across the heath, as, 
for a moment, Peggy disappeared behind a furze- 
bush or over a» mound. What might not be on 
the other side?) What waiting peril might not 
assail or frighten her ? 

Peggy’s course was really very slow, impeded as 
it was by the rough grass and heather and by the 
length of her own skirts ; but she had had a good 
start during Belinda’s dream, and with her little 
shoulders set and her face vivid, had made the 
most of it. Breathless and panting, Belinda 
reached her charge, just as she gained the road, 
and paused, considering her further movements. 

On again Peggy trotted, and not till the child 
stopped again by a wayside stone-heap did Belinda 
see what had attracted her notice. 

Something—someone—was lying in the long 
grass by the side of the road. What—who was it ! 

Peggy was gazing at the unwieldy bundle of 
clothes—curiosity, interest, sympathy, struggling 
over her face. 

“Come back, Peggy!” Belinda called gently. 
“ Hush ! come back !” she entreated. 

For Peggy was stooping by the side of the 
prostrate figure, striving to find the half-hidden 
face. 

A sense of recognition, a thrill of fear, warned 
Belinda of the identity of the huddled figure, and 
brought the cold drops to her face. Clasping 
Peggy close as she came behind her, she bent 
down too, to look at the half-hidden features. 

All that could be seen was a glimpse of a red 
and bloated woman’s cheek, some dishevelled grey 
hair, a dirty hand and arm thrown across the 
body, and a soiled and tattered dress. A bundle, 
from which the neck of a bottle protruded, had 
slipped from her grasp, and lay beside her. She 
had evidently walked some distance. 

Of the two pairs of eyes now regarding her, one 
was lighted with the indignant fire of resentment, 
and loathed responsibility ; but at least the other 
pair were pitiful. 

As Peggy felt Belinda’s clasp, she raised herself 
and pointed to the prostrate figure. 

“Poor! poor!” she began softly, an indescrib- 
able pity illumining her beautiful eyes. And, 
truly, the wretched woman’s condition was forlorn 
enough. 

But the wrath and fear depicted on Belinda’s 
poor little pug-like face, the horror in her staring 
eyes, arrested Peggy's pity, and diverted it to 
herself. Softly touching Belinda’s cheeks as she 
bent over her, the child said softly — 

“Come ’way. She are gone to bed out here, 
Mustn't wake her,” she urged, 
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But the springs of movement were petrified in 
Belinda. Though her terror was urging her to 
instant flight, before her mother should be roused 
to recognition of her, yet she could not stir. Her 
knees were shaking, her form was trembling ; yet 
she could not withdraw her fascinated gaze. 

And beyond the horror on her own account was 
the fear for Peggy. 

There was a slight movement in the silent form, 
as though the sleeper were becoming conscious of 
the watching eyes. Her rough hand was thrown 
heavily on one side, almost striking Peggy in its 
passage ; her wide red face lay exposed, upturned 
to the evening sky. How unlovely a blot in the 
lovely scene she made! and Peggy’s soft, innocent 
eyes rested upon her in wondering pity. 

Belinda, warned by another heavy lurch, roused 
herself hastily, and lifted Peggy into her arms. 
And then, turning to flee, in a nightmare-like 
consciousness of helpless terror, she saw the 
woman's eyes unclose, and rest upon her. 

Belinda returned a fascinated stare to their 
first unrecognising gaze ; but in a moment recog- 
nition came, and with an oath the woman began 
torise. Hermovement was the signal for Belinda’s 
flight. 

Clasping Peggy close, she began to run, slowly 
and painfully carrying her heavy burden. 

The mother rose and steadied herself, calling 
out blasphemous curses and commands to her to 
stop. Panting, Belinda hurried on—the hill 
mounting steeply in her path—the heavy steps 
following. 

Suddenly a thought struck her. She would not 
go home, and reveal her whereabouts ; she would 
turn aside across the heath towards the village, a 
mile away, and trust to evade pursuit. She struck 
into a diagonal path intersecting the heath. Here 
progress was easier; the path was well trodden, 
the hill not so steep. 

But, in spite of her good start, Peggy’s weight 
was too great to allow her to gain much on her 
pursuer. She could hear the blasphemies and 
curses—she almost felt the heavy rush of steps 
behind her. Every moment she expected a de- 
taining hand upon her shoulder, or—what she 
dreaded more—Peggy seized from her arms. 

“ Be still, Peggy dear!” she panted, as Peggy 
presently made a movement, leaning back to 
watch the woman stumbling after, and moment- 
arily disturbing Belinda’s balance. “ Be still, 
ducky ; no one shall hurt Peggy.” 

“Peggy still.” said the little one. 
naughty, Lin ?” 

“Awful naughty,” answered Belinda. 
your eyes, Peggy ; don’t look at her.” 

Soon a lane was reached, winding downwards 
to the village—upwards in the direction of the 
cottage. Thoughts, plans, darted through Belinda’s 
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head. If she could succeed in setting her mother 
off on a false scent downwards, she could double 
back, and by the ascending road, at last, after a 
circuit, reach the cottage. It was too light, the 
red sun was too brilliant on their white dresses, 
for any chance of hiding in the bushes. Her best 
cover, she knew, was some little way on. 

Taking care that her mother should see which 
direction she took, Belinda started at a run down- 
hill. She soon gained a field enclosed by a stone 
wall, round two sides of which the lane skirted in 
a sharp angle. She meant to hide behind the 
wall, until her mother had passed on ahead, and 
then double back. 

Thought darted swiftly through Belinda’s brain ; 
her quick imagination supplying suggestion in her 
need. 

On she sped by the side of the wall till she 
stopped at a gate—padlocked and firm. She 
glanced back. The pursuing figure was not in 
sight. 

Over went Belinda with her burden; she could 
not have told afterwards how, thus handicapped, 
the ascent and descent were made. Once over, 
her strength failed her, and she dropped, crouch- 
ing behind the wall, while Peggy slid, unheeded, 
from her cramped arms. 

“Hush Peggy !” she whispered, her heart beat- 
ing, her whole frame trembling, and, as_ she 
spoke, listening intently to the oncoming steps. 

“Don’t say a word, darlin’. Hush! oh, hush! 
oh, Peggy !”—agonisedly, as Peggy, released from 
the trembling hold, started to trot back to the 
gate. To Peggy it was © game, a game at “ runnin’ 
away.” With intent face, and her whole mind 
bent on seeing “if she are comin’ !” she started 
back. Belinda snatched the little retreating 
figure—only just in time. Was it in time ? 

The steps passed, hurrying onwards, paused, 
hesitated—yes, surely they had stopped. Belinda’s 
heart caine into her mouth. 

“T might ha’ know’d she were too cunnin’,” 
she thought, with the bitter experience of her 
mother’s cleverness. 

Crouching down close to the wall, with Peggy 
pressed between it and her shielding body, Belinda 
held her breath. 

An awful pause followed, the silence filled with 
the nearness of some evil human 
presence. And then Belinda raised her face, and 
looked upwards. 

There was a coarse, gurgling laugh, and her 
mother’s eyes were looking down into hers over 
the wall. 

“You would, would yer, you limb! an’ you 
thought you could cheat your mother so! You 
just wait till I get yer, I’ll show yer ‘ 

There was a grunt—a wheeze—a struggle—the 
grating sound of boots scrambling up the wall—a 
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clutch—a hasty oath, a sound of breaking sticks 
and branches. 

But Belinda had caught up Peggy, and without 
pausing to look round, started off across the field, 
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thoughts pressed upon Belinda’s brain—she feared 
that her trembling frame could carry her no 
further. 


She had now gained the high road by a long 











“ Belinda started at a run downhill.”—p. 862. 


a paralysing consciousness of hurrying feet and 
outstretched hands behind her, benumbing every 
mental faculty. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE sun was going down; the evening mists 
were beginning to lie along the valley and climb 
up the hill. Nurse would be long ago wondering 
why Peggy had not been brought home, Troubled 


détour. Her progress, cumbered with Peggy, was 
no quicker than her pursuer’s; arms and body 
ached so desperately, that each moment they 
threatened to give up their burden. 

Her eyes strained onwards up the long ascent 
to the cottage. Could she ever struggle so far? 
she thought distressfully. 

The sound of wheels behind in the distance 


came as a spur to her fainting efforts, She 
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glanced round. Following her mother’s hurrying 
figure, was a cart. She turned round and sped 
on, thoughts, plans, again presenting themselves. 
But each step became like lead; her breast 
was heaving, her mouth open and panting. In 
her arms Peggy was huddled ; she, too, felt the 
loosening hold, and her hands clutched Belinda’s 
dress. 

But Mrs. Symes too was well-nigh spent, and 
her progress uphill, at her quickest pace, was no 
better than Belinda’s. She could not gain a yard, 
try as she might. 

The cart passed her, and its occupant glanced 
round curiously, at the rough, dishevelled woman 
hurrying along the road. There was no mistaking 
the malicious purpose in the evil crimson face. 

In a moment his attention was claimed by 
Belinda, and he hastily checked his horse to hear 
her husky, gasping accents. 

“Take her!” she entreated, holding Peggy 
towards him, as he bent over the high wheel. 
“Oh! be quick! home—the cottage.—Peggy, tell 
him!” she gasped. 

With a supreme effort, Belinda thrust Peggy 
into his astonished arms, and then turned at bay. 
Peggy was safe. 

A rough pull at her skoulders drew back her 
attention. 

“Here ! get in yourself,” the man said hastily. 
“T ain’t goin’ to turn nurse to no baby. There, 
marm’—as with a hasty direction, and a dexterous 
pull, he landed Belinda in the cart, just as her 
mother struggled to its side—“ now we’ll say 
good-bye to you, an’ we ’opes we sces you well.” 

This pleasantry was directed to Mrs. Symes, as 
with a cut of the whip, the horse started forward, 
and the woman was left standing in the road. 

Belinda was at first too spent to tell her tale ; 
but by the time the brow of the hill had been 
turned, and the cottage gate reached, part of it 
had been poured into the man’s kindly ears. He 
proved himself unusually apt and ready. 

“Jump down,” he said, handing out Belinda 
with alacrity, and dropping Peggy into Nurse’s 
waiting arms. “ You’ve no call to scold this young 
gal, missus,” he went on; “she’ve done her level 
best for the kid. You just lock that gate, and 
keep yoursel’s out of sight, and I’ll show you how 
to deal with that lady behind. I’m up to ’er 
game, I am.” 

He lifted a big parcel from the bottom of the 
cart, and propped it on the seat beside him. It 
made a sufficiently lifelike dummy at a little 
distance. 

Then he drove on slowly, looking back from 
time to time, to enjoy Mrs. Symes’ first appear- 
ance over the top of the hill. The garden gate 
was locked, and the down-stairs blinds hastily 
pulled down; while from behind the nursery 
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curtains, Belinda watched tremblingly the success 
of the ruse. 

“She’s so cunnin’,” Belinda murmured presently ; 
“she ‘Il guess that that passel ain’t me. Oh, 
Nurse, she’s a-comin’! I can hear her a-ravin’ 
and a-shoutin’. Yes, an’ she’s comin’ here—she 
ain’t took in by no dummies.” 

“ Keep quiet, Belinda,” said Nurse sternly. She 
was still too occupied with Peggy, too busy 
satisfying herself that the child had suffered no 
hurt, to trouble much about the haunting evil 
outside. “Keep quiet! Let her shout if she 
likes ; no notice will be taken of her here. Here, 
take Peggy’s clothes and put them away, and 
make yourself tidy. You’re not fit for Mrs. 
Cardyne to see when she gets back.” 

The woman hurried down the hill, brandishing 
her arms and shouting objurgations and threats 
after the slowly retreating cart. For a moment, 
as Belinda said, she paused at sight of the cottage, 
and hastily lifted the latch of the gate. But it 
was fastened, and the house looked empty to her 
wrath-filled eyes ; while ahead, she could plainly 
see Belinda’s form in the receding cart. So she 
hurried on. And not till she had been Iured some 
distance further, did the friendly man tire of his 
game, amd whip his horse up into a pace which 
soon hurried him out of sight. 

Once out of sight, there was no further need of 
the dummy. So it came about that, at the 
entrance to the next village, Mrs. Symes’ inquiries 
only elicited that “ Mr. Jones had gone by in his 
cart not so long ago, but no young girl with a 
baby had ridden by with him.” 

“Drat er!” said Belinda’s mother, on receiving 
this information; “then goodness on’y knows 
where I’m to find ’er! She was a-ridin’ in the 
cart, that I’ll swear! An’ I looked to her for my 
bed,” she began to whine, waxing wroth. 

But at that point the door was gently shut in 
her face, and her wrath was futile. 

About the same time Esther, with a grave face 
of concern, was receiving Belinda’s agitated report. 

“ An’, mum, I knows it can’t be let go on. No 
one could go on keeping a girl as gets searched 
for, an’s never safe from bein’ pounced on! An’ 
oh! she do look disrespectable!” Belinda went on, 
agitatedly. 

“How has she found you out, I wonder?” 
Esther said kindly. “ But for the next two or 
three days, you had better keep Peggy in the 
garden. And we must think what to do when 
we get back to London.” 

Mrs. Symes prowled round the Surrey villages, 
and did not pick up her lost clue till some days 
after the move back to London had been accom- 
plished. And no one was by to hear the language 
which she spent on the dismantled cottage, after 
her next futile visit to it, 
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But a mother, even such a woman as she, has 
great power over a nature so simple, loyal, and 
true as Belinda’s. If Peggy had not been in her 
charge that evening, it may be doubted whether 
Belinda’s compassion would not have been pre- 
sently aroused by her mother’s condition. 

For how could she, seeing love hourly displayed 
in its sweetest form, in the relations between 
Peggy and her parents, help contrasting her own 
case? She, too, had a mother. Why was it that 
there was no mother’s love or care for her? And 
on the other side, ought she not to give a child’s 
care to this miserable wreck of a woman—-who 
was her mother? Faint longings and doubts 
began often at this time to grow stronger and 
stronger, as they took possession of Belinda’s 
mind. 

The return to town, of course, put a stop to her 
meetings with her lover ; and perhaps this created 
a need in Belinda’s affectionate heart, which 
turned her thoughts more and more to her mother. 
She wanted badly somebody to belong to—some- 
body of her very own. Not even Peggy, whose 
attentions were claimed by, and divided among, so 


many, could quite satisfy the girl’s longings for 
love. 

Bob was not so distinguished a writer as 
Belinda, and it must be confessed that his spelling 
made his sweetheart laugh. Her training had, at 
least, taught her to write such letters as filled Bob 
with admiration and delight. His first letter to 
her expressed this in some feeble measure ; and 
Belinda, in the fulness of her pride and delight, 
was inclined to make a confidante of her mistress. 

“T’ve had a letter, ’m,” she announced one day, 
as Esther lingered in the nursery ; the triumph in 
her tone leaving Esther in no manner of doubt as 
to the letter’s writer. 

“ Have you ?” she said, smiling kindly. 

“Yes,’m,” Belinda said shyly, drawing her hand 
from under her apron and displaying an envelope. 
“It’s been some time a-comin’, an’ seems to have 
got a goodish many postmarks on it.” 

Belinda looked fondly at the envelope as she 
spoke. Esther’s eyes travelled from Lelinda’s 
pensive face, in which her odd little nose looked 
pertly out of place, down to the envelope she was 
twisting slowly round and round in her red 
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fingers. It had truly been a round. There was 
not a quarter of an inch of surface, that was not 
covered with postmarks, and directions to try 
somewhere else. 

“You must give him the correct address, 
Belinda, and the next will fare better,’ Esther 
said. 

Belinda looked up at her mistress, and the smile 
which slowly broadened over her face drew Peggy, 
interested and curious, to her side. 

“He’d got the address correct, ’m. 
funny way of writing. ee 


It’s his 
See ! 
She held up the letter, and Esther saw that 
Bob’s handwriting was so large that the address 
had, as it were, broken loose and blossomed out 
on each side of the envelope. Also, for economy’s 
sake probably, odd words had been slipped in any- 
where, where there chanced to be a vacancy for 
them. Esther looked at it gravely ; it was like a 
puzzle. A sudden thought occurred to her. 

“Ts it like that inside too?” she asked. 
a little difficult to read, Belinda.” 

“Yes,” said Belinda doubtfully. “TI ain’t sure as 
I’ve quite got what he means. But it don’t much 
matter ?” she questioned. 

“Oh! but I think it does matter,’ Esther said. 
“Tt is very important that you should know what 
he means.” 

“Ts it, ’m?” Belinda said, still doubtfully. 
Then, ’m, will you be so good as to tell me”— 
holding out the letter. 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Esther. “He wouldn't 
like anybody to read his letter but you, Belinda. 
No one likes their love-letters read,” she said con- 
vincingly. 

“Oh ! this ain’t a love-letter,” said Belinda joy- 
fully, drawing the letter from its envelope, and 
holding it at arm’s length to get the right focus. 
“Tt on’y says he’s gettin’ on, an’ that he feels 
lonely like, an.——” 

Esther interrupted determinedly. 

“Hush, Belinda! Don’t you tell me any more. 
I call that a love-letter, and a very nice one indeed. 
He won't like to think you showed his letter to 
anyone.” 

“There ain’t no love in it,” said Belinda, a note 
of disappointment in her tone. 

“Oh! but there is,” said Esther. “When he 
says he feels lonely, he means he misses you, and 
wishes you were there. And I expect he asks you 
to write—doesn’t he ?” 

“ Well, no, ’m, there weren’t no more room, after 
he’d said as my letter was beautiful, an’ he wished 
he could write one similar—at least, that’s what 
he means. And the rest is just ‘this comes hopin’’ 
—you know, ’m, and his name.” 

3elinda, having thus contrived cleverly to 
convey to Esther the whole contents of her letter, 
here grow a little confused. On turning the page, 
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two rows of large black crosses became distinctly 
visible to the three pairs of interested eyes. 
Peggy’s gaze immediately fastened upon them. 
Even her inexperience detected that this was not 
“yiting.” 
“What’s them?” she demanded, pointing a 
finger at the crosses, whilst she curiously studied 


the workings of Belinda’s face. “Them ain’t 
yiting, Lin.” 
“Those are meant for kisses, Peggy,” Esther 


said softly, drawing the child towards her, as 
Belinda hastily crumpled up the letter, and put it 
in her pocket. 

“Oh—kisses !” said Peggy depreciatorily. “But 
they ain’t real kisses, muvver,” she went on 
reflectively—“ like what Bob give Lin one day. 
Peggy seed him—an’ heard, too.” 

“No,” said Esther. “And letters aren't real 
talking, Peggy. But they do instead, when you’re 
a long way off.” 

Then Esther turned to the red Belinda. 

“T think there’s a good deal of love in that 
letter, Belinda. You take care of it, and be thank- 
ful that Bob is such a good fellow, and that he 
cares for you. It’sa great thing to have a good 
man’s love.” 

“What’s love, muvver?” Peggy asked, her 
interest aroused by a certain emphasis and emo- 
tion in her mother’s voice, as well as by the 
solemnity of her exhortation. 

On Peggy’s face there was an expression of half- 
cynical comprehension, and a little quiver of 
amusement about her lips, as though she knew 
she was putting her elders into a difficulty. 

“Oh, Peggy, Peggy!” said Esther. ‘“ Love is 
this ”—burying her face in the soft hair, and draw- 
ing Peggy's arms around her neck—“ what mother 
does to Peggy and little Paul.’ 

“Love! love!” sang Peggy—only she pro- 
nounced it, “ yuv, yuv.” And then she disengaged 
herself ; and continued, “ Peggy don’t care for love, 
muvver,” she asserted sturdily, stroking her 
mother’s face. “Peggy think’d it was something 
nice, in a paper parcel.” 

“Tt’s better than a paper parcel, Peggy,” Esther 
answered, smiling. “But it often means paper 
parcels, too,” she added meditatively. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Mrs. SyMes made on the whole a good thing of 
her fortnight’s tour in Surrey. There were plenty 
of kindhearted, unsuspicious people in the villages, 
ignorant of the ways of a thorough London 
beggar, who believed the story she told them of 
her search for her lost daughter. [ven when she 
was drunk, she was very cunning, and her tale was 
properly attuned to the ears in which it was told. 

One or two ladies had given her appreciable help 
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—she had taken care to keep clear of the gentle- 
men of the household. 
journey back to London. One had even advertised 
for her in the Surrey papers ; but the advertisement 
was not calculated to restore the missing Belinda. 
She had had to pay for no food, and had grown to 
be wary in her purchases of drink, timing them 
so that the fields and woods alone witnessed her 
degradation—not the people, who might have 
talked. She had, indeed, prospered so well that 
she promised herself another outing, when werk 
at home should next be slack. 

And Mrs. Jones, of Southwark, was keeping her 
eye on Belinda. 

Possibly it was her country experiences which 
made her dismal room, in a court off Holborn, 
seem to Mrs. Symes more than ordinarily dirty 
and untidy. At any rate, she was setting it to 
rights the day after her return, when Mrs. Jones 
made her appearance. She was stout, and panted 
a good deal after mounting the stairs, and as the 
only two chairs in the room were full of “things,” 
she leant against the door and held her sides. 
Mrs. Symes looked up at her visitor with a scowl. 
She was very grimy, and her temper was some- 
what roused. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” she grunted unsym- 
pathetically. 

“Oh dear! oh dear!” panted the other. “ Ain't 
you got a better welcome nor this, when I 
comes all this way to do you aservice! I sez to 
myself, ‘Mrs. Symes ’ll be grateful’ An’ not even 
to arsk me to set down.” 

“You pleased yourself about comin’. I didn’t 
arsk you,” Mrs. Symes responded. “I suppose 
you thought you’d get summat by it, or you 
wouldn’t have come. Here! you can set down,” 
she finished, emptying a chair and pushing it 
towards her visitor. 

“Your Berlinder’s back,” the other woman said 
presently, as Mrs. Symes began sulkily to make 
some preparations for tea. 

“Back, is she ?—a good-for-nothin’ gel!” Mrs. 
Symes responded. “Well, I don’t know as it 
matters to me where she is. She don’t do nothin’ 
for me.” 

“No; an’I can tell you why,” said the other 
triumphantly. “I’ve found what she does do 
with her money. She’s a-savin’.” 

“Savin!” echoed the mother. “ Berlinder a- 
savin’! Gar along with you! How can she?” 

“T seed her with my own eyes. I were 
standing nigh the church this mornin’, when who 
should I see, comin’ along as airy as possible in 
her white gownd, but that sly woman as you 
know on, carryin’ a baby. An’ by her side was 
a perram’ with a little gel in, an’ Berlinder a- 
wheelin’. They stopped at the post-office, an’ 
they didn’t notice me; so I draw’d a bit closer, 
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Another had paid her 
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an’ I heard the woman s:y, ‘ You go an’ put your 
money in, Berlinder; I'll wait here for you.’ 
An’ so, as she turned her back, I slipped in too, 
and asked for a penny stamp, and I stood and 
heard what Berlinder was doin’. She’s got a 
bank-book, if you please, an’ I see her hand over 
her book an’ a ten-shilling piece—a gold half- 
sovereign. An’ I thought I’d slip up an’ tell you. 
So now you know where your rightful money is 
a-goin’—across that counter, into that there post- 
office, as sure as my name’s Matilder. She must 
have got a fortune in there.” 

Mrs. Symes knew better than that, as it was 
not so very long ago that she had visited Belinda, 
in her last place, and taken away every penny of 
her poor little wage. But she did not say so. 
For a minute or so she enjoyed the reflected glory 
of owning so rich a daughter, and then she 
spoke— 

“Tt ain’t of no manner of use goin’ to the magis- 
trate, I don’t suppose, or else I’d have the law on 
that story-telling parson, as acted so unpolite, an 
turned me out when I went to see my daughter. 
I might go agen,” she said suddenly, “ when he 
were not at home—if I could happen to find out 
when Berlinder were in, an’ he were out.” 

“You ’d best come down to my place,” invited 
the other, eagerly. “It’s on’y a poor place after 
this,” she went on, sniffing round, “ but it’s handy. 
T ain’t, so to speak, ’zackly in that parish, thank 
the Lord, or I shouldn’t get no tickets; he’s a 
hard ’un, is that parson! But it’s close by, an’ 
I see him, many’s the time, earning his living wi’ 
just walkin’ about, and his coat-tails flying.” 
“T’ll come!” said Mrs. Symes with decision. 
“T knows enuf of the law to know as Berlinder’s 
bound to help me, an’ I’ll make her, I will.” 

In pursuance of this resolve, Mrs. Symes again 
made her appearance one morning at Mr. 
Cardyne’s house. Its master had been watched 
out of the district, and Mrs. Jones had ascer- 
tained that he was always engaged at a committee 
meeting, for two or three hours on this particular 
morning of the week. So the coast was clear. 

It was Esther, all unprepared for assault, who 
descended to interview the visitor, with Peggy 
smiling in her arms. 

The sunshine streamed through the open gar- 
den door on to the woman’s large figure. She 
had advanced some way into the hall, possibly 
remembering the ease with which she had been 
evicted before, and stood, the picture of defiance 
and determination, one big red hand grasping the 
hall table. 

Peggy instantly recognised her, and took the 
initiative of the interview into her own hands. 

“Naughty woman!” she enunciated in her 
clear treble, pointing her finger straight at Mrs. 
Symes’ face 
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“Hush, Peggy!” said Esther softly, pulling 
down the finger. “ Hush, dearie !” 

“ Naughty woman !” persisted Peggy earnestly, 
pressing her hand on her mother’s face to keep 
her attention. ‘ Naughty woman, muvver; Lin 
said so.” 

Mrs. Symes advanced another step, and her 
breathing sounded warlike. Esther wished her 
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“ What did you say your name was ?” she asked 
again. 

“T never said as my name was anything,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Symes. ‘“ My name ain’t got nowt 
to do with it, as I can see. I wants to see 
Berlinda, as lives here,” she reiterated rudely. 

“Your name—and address—first, please,” per- 
sisted Esther softly. 


*** Naughty woman!’ persisted Peggy earnestly.” 


husband would come in, or that she had left 
Peggy up-stairs. 

“T wants to see a young woman—name, 
Berlinder—as lives along o’ you,” Mrs. Symes 
began, in loud rough tones. 

“What is your name?” Esther asked quietly, 
going through the usual formula with her un- 
known visitors. 

Then she put Peggy down out of her arms, and 
turned her towards the staircase. 

“Go up-stairs, darling, and tell Nurse T want her 
to come down to me at once. Does Peggy hear?” 

Peggy looked up at her mother in attentive 
comprehension. “Peggy tell Nurse, muvver 
wants her.” And Peggy began her careful ascent. 

Then Esther turned, and took up her memor- 
andum slate. 


The woman’s shifty eyes gazed vaguely round 
and she began sulkily, “I don’t see as there needs 
no name 7 

But as Esther stood silent, looking at her, and so 
evidently waiting for the information, and deter- 
mined to wait, she added, “Symes, then—if you 
must have it.” 

“Thank you,” said Esther, writing slowly, co:- 
scious of descending footsteps mingling with 
Peggy’s prattle on the stairs. “ And your address ?” 

“ T wants to see my gel,” said the woman sullenly. 

“Your girl?” asked Esther. “You have not 
yet given me your address,” she went on, looking 
expectant. 

“My address ain’t nowt to do with it. I ain’t 
asking you to come and see me,” Mrs. Symes 
retorted angrily. 
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“T never see such a impident woman in my 
life,” she confided later to Mrs. Jones. 

“No; I will not come and see you,” promised 
Esther serenely. 3ut we always like our visitors’ 
addresses. See !”—and she held the slate towards 
Mrs. Symes—‘“‘all those have been to see us 
already to-day. Yours is-—-where did you say ?’ 

By this time Nurse was visible, and Peggy’s 
voice only too audible, in her remark— 

“Naughty woman ! 


!—run’d after Lin!” 

And Nurse arrived at Esther’s side, fixing her 
keen glance on Mrs. Symes. 

“Thank you, Nurse,” Esther said, relieved, hold- 
ing out her arms for Peggy. ‘“ Perhaps you will 
kindly find out for me this person’s business. 
She has no address.” 

“No address!” screamed out Mrs. Symes in 
high indignation. “ I’ve got just as much address as 
you’ve got yourself, with all your airs. No address, 
indeed! It’s 13, Black Tiger Court, Holborn. 
And you can write it down,” she added wrath- 
fully, snorting after Esther’s retreating figure. 

For Mrs. Cardyne, feeling a veritable coward, 
but confident in Nurse’s management, was mount- 
ing the stairs with alacrity ; whilst Peggy scowled 
at Mrs. Symes over her mother’s shoulder. 

Nurse waited a moment, smiling and serene, and 
then said softly— 

“The mistress is in a hurry to get back to 
her baby. He’s only about eight weeks old.” 

And her manner was that of one who was ta- 
king her visitor into her most intimate confidence. 

“Oh, indeed!” answered Mrs. Symes, visibly 
won by the condescension. “If I’d known she 
were in a hurry, I'd have told her sooner.” 

“Hadn’t you better sit down?” Nurse said in 
ingratiating accents. “It’s a hot day to-day after 
the rain. Don’t you find it so, Mrs. 1” 

“Symes,” graciously responded belinda’s mother. 

“And what may your business be, Mrs. Symes ?” 

“T wants to see my gel,” Mrs. Symes responded. 

“Your girl?” Nurse asked. 

“Yes ; Berlinder.” 

“Ah!” said Nurse, solemnly. “So Belinda’s 
your girl? Poor Belinda!” she sighed, and shook 
her head. 

Mrs. Symes looked angrily at her. 

“ Poor? why poor?” she asked sharply. “She’s 
none so poor that she can’t save! when she did 
ought to keep her poor mother! And mea widder 
woman, as has hard work to make a living,” she 
whined. 

Nurse’s eyes shone. Now she knew why the 
visitor had come. She determined to try a plan for 
getting rid of her that she had long been maturing 
in her mind. 

She now looked sympathetic, and shook her 
head. 

“Tt’s not much poor Belinda will ever save,” 





she said pityingly. 
know.” 

“No chance?” echoed Mrs. Symes uncom- 
fortably. 

“No, poor thing! How should she have a 
chance ?” 

“Why?” asked Mrs. Symes, feeling oppressed 
by a certain mysterious air manifested in Nurse’s 
bearing. 

“ Afflicted, you know,” Nurse said meaningly. 

“ Afflicted? I never know’d she was afflicted,” 
Mrs. Symes repeated blankly, feeling that her 
means of support were failing her. 

“Mrs. Cardyne took her out of charity,” said 
Nurse. “She’d never get a place like this else— 
with such a nose, and her so short in stature, you 
know,” she said pityingly. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Symes, rallying her forces ; 
“T don’t see as her nose need stand in her way; 
and her statue don’t prevent her working hard. 
Berlinder’s a good worker, mum ; I'll state it on 
my Bible oath.” 

“Yes?” said Nurse inquiringly. “Some sort of 
work, perhaps,” she went on, in chilling accents, 
“but not the sort she has todo here. If I were 
in your place, Mrs. Symes, I should let her get 
herself established, before I unsettled her at all. 
There’s no saying what Mrs. Cardyne might think 
it right to do about such a girl as Belinda,” Nurse 
finished. 

“Who says I were goin’ to unsettle her?” Mrs. 
Symes asked roughly. “It didn’t ought to un- 
settle a girl to see her own mother, and give her a 
shilling or two off of her wages ; and she a widder 
woman.” 

Here Mrs. Symes produced a dirty piece of 
calico from her pocket, and sniffed into it audibly. 

“Some folks are born to sorrow,” Nurse said 
sympathetically ; “and yours are not ended yet, 
Mrs. Symes.” 

Mrs. Symes’ face was uncovered hastily, ~ chis 
uncomfortable prophecy, and her sniffine eased. 

“Lor, mum! you gives me the creeps!” said 
Mrs. Symes, rising hastily. “Fer hevin’s sake, 
tell me what you means !” 

“T couldn’t,” said Nurse, glancing round the 
hall ; “leastways, not here. We might be heard. 
But if you’ll come into this room, perhaps I'll be 
able to warn you.” 

Some sounds from above at this juncture, had 
nearly defeated the purpose to which Nurse was 
leading up. 

Mrs. Symes glanced up expectantly, recognising 
Belinda’s voice. But Nurse quickly opened a 
door, and half pushing the woman into the room 
followed, locking the door behind her. 

She did not want to be interrupted before her 
work was done. 


“She’s no chance, you 


(To be concluded.) 








BY THE RIGHT REV. 


HROUGH a rather desolate 
landscape the “light rail- 
way” brings us from Kilrush, 
on the shores of the Shannon, 
to Kilkee, on the Atlantic 
coast. 

Out of a lonely region of 
stony fields and marshes 
brown with withered sedge, where a solitary 
heron seems always standing in philosophic calm, 
with one long leg uplifted ; among shallow waters 
ruffled by chilly breezes; out of this “ Locksley 

Hall” flat and desolation, we suddenly emerge 

into the liveliest bustle. We are in the railway 

station of a favourite watering-place. 

It is unmistakably Irish. The car-drivers peer 
over the wall of the station, lift their whips high 
in the air, call on the passengers with persuasive 
voices and rough jostling of rival claimants, to 
patronise their vehicles. Conductors of omnibu es 
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IN AN IRISH DIOCESE.—II. 
A UNIQUE WATERING-PLACE. 


KILLALOE. 


(Illustrated from Photographs by Guy and Co., Limerick.) 


and zealous hotel porters join in the fray. Peasants 
coming into the town with their market baskets, 
nurses with perambulators, smartly dressed ladies 
and gentlemen are crowded together on the plat- 
form ; while over all the noise the strong wind 
blows, and the distant roar of breakers makes 
itself heard. 

Kilkee is unique as a watering-place. Grand 
sea, grand cliffs, grand sweep of sky all round; 
Nature is splendid. Art, alas! is rather lame 
and deficient. Shabby houses, shabby streets, 
shabby shops, shabby bathing boxes, they are a 
painful contrast to the splendour of Nature. And 
yet they give to the little town a peculiarity which 
is not without its charm. There is a pleasant 
carelessness—our French neighbours would call it 
abandon—in the heterogeneous group of houses, 
of diverse sizes and shapes, which surround the 
bay and compose the town. 

It seems to influence the manners and customs 
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THE NATURAL ARCH, KILKEE, 


of the place, which are easy, familiar, 
friendly, and unconventional. Every- 
one seems to know everyone else. 
The groups of people perpetually look- 
ing out of the windows exchange pleasantries with 
the groups perpetually walking past and looking 
in. If an entertainment is given in one house it 
is considered a kind of public festival, and those 
who are not invited join in the amusement, and 
even partake of the refreshments, from outside. 
Almost all the visitors, exhilarated by the wonder- 
ful air, seem to be in good humour with them- 
selves and with all the world. 

3ut close beside, or just beyond, this light- 
hearted merriment, the scene is solemn, awful, 
almost terrific. The gradually rising land is 
heaved up higher and higher to wide-swelling 
grassy downs. All is smooth and quiet, till 
suddenly the downs are broken off in black, sheer, 
jagged precipices of rock, at the foot of which 
rages and roars the Atlantic Ocean. The layers 
of dark slate and shale jut out like enormous 
shelves. If you can dare to look down from the 
dizzy heights, you find that the spot on which 
you stand projects far over the sea. Hundreds 
of feet below, the waters have hollowed out 
wonderful caverns, where the waves roll and 
break with hoarse thunder. Over them the 
terrible cliffs stand out in strange fantastic forms 
—some stooping forward to the sea, some stepping 
in great arches over the waves, some rent and 
riven from top to ovttom with deep chasms, 
through which the waves that boom below 
are driven upwards in sudden jets of drenching 
spray. 

For many miles this iron wall of precipices 
extends along the coast. But here there is an 
opening. Two rocky precipices stand a little way 








apart, and let the sea run into a bay with smooth 
yellow sand all round. This is Kilkee. Some- 
times the winds subside and the sun shines. Then, 
we are told, it is delightful to stro!l along the 
downs beloved of golfers, or to play with the 
children on the sands in the bay, or to sit in shady 
nooks among the rocky shelves of the cliff-side, 
and took at the sea with its creamy foam and 
fringe of breakers—for the Atlantic can never be 
quiet—or to row out in the narrow canvas boats, 
with high stems and sterns, which ride lightly over 
the rolling waves. 

3ut such calm weather was to us only as a 
half-believed fairy tale. All the days of our visit 
to Kilkee were wild and stormy. If, however, we 
missed the prettiness and repose of summer sea, 
and of rocks and sandy beach in the glow of sun- 
shine, we enjoyed to the full the special grandeur 
of the Atlantic coast. It blew a whole gale from 
the west. You could see the great waves coming in 
from dark green distances like peaked and broken 
mountain ranges. You could see the wonderful 
pellucid green as the light shone through the 
curling and threatening crests. Then you held 
your breath as they broke in thunder on the rocks, 
dashing themselves into snowy foam and whiteness 
around the black crags which opposed them. 
Day by day the strong winds blew, and the visitors 
who wished to enjoy the tumult of the elements 
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hal to fight their way up the downs, nearly swept 
hack often by specially fierce and sudden gusts, 
and drenched alternately by showers from the 
sky and showers from the sea. Wherever a low 
stone wall offered shelter the cover was seized, as 
if by a forlorn hope rushing to the breach against 
storm of shot and shell. But very merry were the 
meetings in these momentary refuges. Breathless 
gentlemen holding on their hats, ladies with 
drenched dresses and loosened locks flying in the 
wind, boys and girls wild with excitement, shouting 
and laughing as they ran—with pleasant greetings 
in the noisy storm the upward-bound and down- 
ward-hound travellers met, though conversation 
beyond friendly shouts was impracticable. But 
exertion and struggle and external drenching were 
more than repaid by the splendour of the sight as 
the edge of the dizzy clitfs was reached ; and under 
the protection of a low parapet of turf-sods you 
could look out on the vast stretches of wild sea 
and wild sky, and the long projecting headlands, 
and the miles of black precipice and the islands of 
jigged rock, and the cataracts of snowy foam 
leaping up from the green beneath to the grey 
ibove. 

If anywhere the Genius of storm can be found 
in congenial haunts, it is here, on this wind-and- 
wave-beaten coast. 

Every evening during our stay in Kilkee there 
was service in church. <A kind of short “ mission ” 
was carried on by the Bishop. Knowing how 
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many were gathered together from many parts 
of the world for holidays and rest in Kilkee, he 
hoped that the daily opportunity for worship, 
and the daily proclamation of the Divine teach- 
ing to human heart and conscience, might bring 
a note that would harmonise with the solemn 
voice of nature in this place; might sanctify and 
elevate hours of recreation, and might perhaps 
bring awakening of conscience, and renovation 
of life to some who in the ordinary routine of 
business or pleasure treated all that is invisible 
as if it were unreal. 

So the preacher preached to those who had 
come to rest and to those who had come to play. 
He spoke of man’s weakness, difficulties, and 
temptations. He spoke of the disappointment 
and heart-chill experienced by so many in find- 
ing the difference between the ideal and the 
real, in aiming at great things and achieving 
only poor things. He spoke of the vigorous 
and hopeful life given by the Lord and Giver 
of life, found and enjoyed in spite of human 
weakness through faith in Him who came into 
the world to save sinners. He spoke of the 
Christian’s battle and victory, and joyful hope 
even in the midst of his conflict with evil, and 
of the life of love and service on earth which 
is the foretaste of the love and service in 
Heaven. 

In spite of storm and rain the people flocked 
into the church every evening. From the battle 
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THE NATURAL 


with the elements outside they passed into the 
house of prayer as into a haven of rest. It 
looked bright and cheerful with its lights shining 
in the twilight shades, and its benches filled with 
quiet worshippers. 

Beautiful hymns were sung, sweet and well- 
trained voices led the choir, the people in the 
church joined heartily in the song. Sounds of 





BRIDGE, KILKEE, 


the ocean storm came softened and subdued and 
blended with the voice of prayer. And it is 
hoped that many of those who worshipped in 
the church beside the Atlantic cliffs carried 
away from those hours of prayer a deeper sense 
than they had before of what is offered in the 
Divine invitation, “Come unto Me, and I will 
give you rest.” 





SHORT 
NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 
OUR ENJOYMENTS. 
HERE are probably but few who 
would accept Ruskin’s words 
5 with reference to enjoyment. 
* All real and wholesome 
enjoyments,” he says, “ pos- 
sible to man, have been just 
as possible to him since first 
he was made of the earth 
as they are now; and they 
are possible to him chiefly in peace.” To watch 
the corn grow, and the blossom set, to draw hard 
breath over ploughshare and spade, to read, to think, 
to love, to hope, to pray—these are the things to 
make man happy. They have always had the 
power of doing this; they never will have the 
power to do more. And in truth most of the true 
enjoyments of life are simple, and leave no sting 
behind. There is more enjoyment within the reach 
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AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


of most men than they know, if only they will be 
content with what is simple. Our artificial enjoy- 
ment is generally expensive, and only too often 
leaves a sting ; our natural enjoyment is cheap, and 
seldom leaves any sting behind. Ifa sting be left, 
it is owing to our misuse ; the pain is the medicine 
of the One whose pleasure we have abused, 


TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE. 

A little while ago the writer went to get some 
clothes tried on. He found the tailor measuring 
himself for a suit. “ What! your clothes don't 
grow on you, and you have to take your measure as 
you do that of other people ?”—‘“ Of course,” he 
replied ; and we saw a lesson for those of us who 
Before other people will 
listen to us when we talk of the robe of Christ’s 
righteousness they must see that we have put it on 
ourselves, and that it fits us in every respect. 


have to teach and preach. 
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LOVE TO THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. 

If only men would give to the living some of 
that which they bestow so lavishly upon them when 
they are dead, what a different world this would be ! 
Even a little of that which is sculptured on the cold 
marble would, if breathed from the warm lip, have 
made many a one happy for life. One of the super- 
stitions of the Seneca Indians is, that they can send 
their love by a bird to their dead ones. When a 
maiden dies, they imprison a young bird until it 
first begins to sing. They then load it with kisses 
and caresses, and set it at liberty over the grave of 
the maiden who has died, believing that it will not 
fold its wings, nor close its eyes, until it has flown to 
the spirit-land, and delivered its precious burden ot 
affection to the loved and lost ; and it is not un- 
common for twenty or thirty birds to be loosed over 
the same grave. Many and many a husband and 
wife, many a brother and sister, would give all they 
have if only they could send to their dead ones an 
expression of love, which might have been so easily 
made in life. And how many sons and daughters 
would now send messages unsaying many things 
which should have never been said ; and saying many 
which were, alas! left unsaid. Let the song-birds 
of soft looks, of soft words fly now. Now we know 
that they can reach, and we shall have this great 
advantage—the song-birds will fly back to us again. 


WHERE TO BURY OUR SINS. 

A dying girl who had just been carried in great 
suffering into a hospital, said—“ I am quite happy ; 
I am not afraid to die, for I have buried all my sins 
in the wounds of Jesus.” The Roman Catholic priest 
‘ame to anoint her as she was dying, but she said to 
him—‘“ I have no other trust, sir, than the blood of 
Christ. I know that by it, all my sins are washed 
away; He died for me, He shed His blood for 
me, and now Iam not afraid to die.” The young 
girl ha? been in her dying brother's room when a 
pious doctor visited him, and, ministering to 
his soul as well as to his body, taught him 
the way of life. 
gave her soul to 


She heard, believed, and 
Christ. Truly the realisa- 


tion of the soul’s sins being buried in the 
wounds of Christ is enough to give peace. 


By His 
wounds 


stripes we are healed. In_ those 
God sees sin’s chastisement; as long 
they 
If He has them, we have them not; 


as they are there, cannot be on our 
souls. 


and therein lies our safety, and our peace. 


BARBED 


3urton, in his 


ARROWS. 
celebrated 
Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 


“The 


words 


work, 
has a few 
on “Jests as Cause of Melancholy,” which 
we may profitably take to heart.  “ Scoffs, 
calumnies, and jests,” he fre- 
quently the causes of melancholy. It is 
said that a blow with a word strikes deeper 
than a blow with a sword; and certainly, 


says, “are 
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there are many men whose feelings are more galled 
by a calumny, a bitter jest, a libel, a pasquil, a 
squib, a satire, or an epigram than by any mis- 
fortune whatsoever.” Some of the bitterest enemies 
in life, and for life, have been made by an unkind 
remark, a jest, a pun—something which seemed very 
witty at the time, but which carried with it a sting, 
One great dignitary in this country was obliged 
to resign his post, owing to a jest which he made, 
His pun was very clever, but it him his 
position, and he never rose again. If we have 
a clever thing to say, first of all let us consider, 
is it a wise thing? let us beware oi shooting 
barbed arrows when they may hit and 
in human hearts. 


cost 


rankle 


BOYS AND BOYS. 


The writer knows two brothers who both wanted 
to become officers in our army. As their father was 
a gentleman of very limited means, he explained 
that he could only afford to send them for a short 
time to an army tutor or “crammer.” The first boy 
went up for Sandhurst, but failed ; but the tutor 
said that he was sure that if he remained with him 
he would get in at his second trial. The father 
thought that this would not be fair to his second 
son, This boy, however, prevailed upon his father 
to give his brother another chance by himself, 
volunteering to enlist and try to get a commission 
through the ranks. The brothers are now both 
officers. There are, however, too many young men 
of a different kind. Instead of making the most 
of the advantages their fathers give them, they 
waste money and idle their time. They tell “the 
governors,” as they irreverently call their fathers, 
plausible tales; but the fathers feel that there is 
much underneath of an unsatisfactory kind, and 
warn the boys that they are walking on dangerous 
ground, 





“Boys and Boys.” 
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LETTERS TO GOD. 

Frayers might be said to be letters to God. Yes, 
they are more than that; they are speakings to Him 
—the King of kings, and the Lord of lords ; and 
considering who He is, of what immense importance 
is it to us that for all our communications there is 
ready access. No matter upon what poor paper we 
write, or in how miserable a serawl, if we take up 
the idea or similitude of a letter, or in what poor 
words we speak, if we take up the idea of talking, 
our prayers and all we have to say to Him are certain 
to come to Him direct, and by Him to be received 
and answered too. It is said that the paper on 
which letters to the Queen are written must never 
be folded; that no communication which bears 
evidence of having been folded will ever reach her 
Majesty ; that each one must be sent in an envelope 
which fits it. No folded communication, it is said, 
ever reaches the Queen, for the simple reason that 
she will not look at it. All such letters are opened 
by one of the attendants, and, as a rule, they 
never get beyond her; but if the letter is of im- 
portance, it is returned to the writer with directions 
how to forward it. Of the hundreds of letters 
which are received daily, it is said very few reach 
the Queen herself. Is it not a comfort to us poor 
creatures, so far removed from the Majesty of heaven, 
so entirely unfit in ourselves to address that Divine 
Majesty, that we may approach Him in our ignorance, 
and be sure that our petitions shall not fail on ac- 
count of that? Let them only mean what they say, 
and be offered through the Son of His love, and they 
will never be sent back to us to be put in better form. 


OUR REAL PRAYERS. 

Leopold, Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, one of Frederick 
the Great’s generals, before an engagement would 
reverently take off his hat and pray—“ Oh God, 
assist our side ; at Jeast, avoid assisting the enemy, 
and leave the result to me.” The prayers of most 
people, though not so honestly expressed, are similar 
to that of this old soldier. The spirit of all prayer 
should be—‘‘ Not my will, O Lord, but Thine be 
done ;” but too often our real desire, which means our 
real prayer, is that He would leave the result to us. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 

The holiday season will be at its height when 
this number of THE QUIVER reaches its readers. 
Not a few will regret that they did not earlier know 
of Mr. P. Andrew Graham's “Country Pastimes for 
Boys,” published by Messrs. Longmans. This 
beautifully illustrated work is not an encyclopedia 
of games, but a guide to the treatment and identifi- 
eation of birds and other pets. It inelude~ some 
good hints about fishing and other healthy sports, 
and devotes several chapters to such practical 
botanical subjects as “ Nutting,” “ Autumn Berries,” 
and “ Poisonous Plants and Berries.” The chapters 
on “ Birds’-Nesting” show very clearly where the 
line is to be drawn which divides legitimate 


curiosity from wanton cruelty, and if Mr. Graham’s 
advice were followed by every collector there would 
be less objection raised to what is often a very 
healthy exercise as well as educational pursuit. 
The book as a whole is one to win the praise of 
every boy-resident—for a holiday or all the year 
round—of “the country.”—From the same publishers 
we have received copies of a new edition of Dr. 
Conan Doyle's stirring story “The Refugees,” and 
of Mrs. Molesworth’s charming story for young 
readers, “The Palace in the Garden.”—Few of our 
readers can have forgotten Mrs. Neal’s story pub- 
lished in our own pages under the title “ Worthy to 
be Loved.” Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have just 
re-issued the story in a couple of handsome volumes, 
calling it “Coming of Age.” We feel sure that 
many readers will be glad to secure a copy of the 
tale in this permanent and separate form.—Mr. 
Elliot Stock sends us a story which appeals alike to 
Sunday-school teachers and scholars. It is entitled 
“The Teacher’s Prayer, and How it was Answered,” 
and is from the pen of Mrs. Zillah Dugdale. The 
tone of the story is of a distinctly high order. 


UPHILL WORK. 


Instead of “right onward,” as the words now 
stand in Milton’s sonnet on his blindness, the poet 
at first wrote “uphillward.”. And well might he 
do so, for after five years of blindness he had the 
courage to write a “ Treatise on Christian Doctrine,” 
a Latin Dictionary, and “ Paradise Lost.” Whatever 
may be the difficulties of our lives or of our work, 
let us, following this noble example- 

* Argue not 
Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 
Uphillward.” 
or, as it is now— 


“ Right onward.” 


CHRIST HIMSELF. 

In dealing with souls, believe in the power of the 
personal Christ and of His Cross. That is what will 
touch hearts, soften them, break them, do anything 
and everything with them. Dr. Moffat once visited 
a tribe where the value of this was strikingly shawn. 
He was told the men of that tribe never wept— 
losses of property or friends could not move their 
stern hearts, or unseal the fountain of tears ; but 
when he spoke to them of Jesus, and preached of 
the Redeemer who died to save us all, the rock was 
smitten, the sternness was melted, and the men who 
could not weep shed penitent tears as they gazed on 
Calvary. Let us live ourselves with the personal 
Christ, if we want our souls to be kept soft and 
tender. We may harden under doctrines about 
Christ ; we shall never harden under Christ Himself. 
To know about a person is one thing, to know and 
see the person himself is another. By faith we do 
see Jesus ; and though He be crowned with glory, 
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still He can never be rightly seen except as the once 
Crucified One, with the marks of the thorns on His 
brow, and of the nails in His hands and in His feet. 
Cultivate the personality of Jesus in your heart, 
realise Him in your thought ; and though with the 
eye of sense we can see Him after the flesh no more, 
still with the eye of faith we can see Him as plainly 
as if He stood before us—the mighty power for our 
own hearts, and the hearts of others too. 


GOOD REASONS. 


An official once said to George III. : “I have the 
most conclusive reasons for supporting your Majesty's 
policy. In fact, I have eleven such reasons—a wife 
and ten children.” If this were an argument for 
supporting a not very scrupulous earthly Sovereign, 
with how much greater reason ought those who are 
bound to show a good example to husbands, wives, 
and children, to submit themselves to the holy laws 
of the Perfect Ruler of the Universe ? 


STUMBLING-BLOCKS. 


Some people imagine that they can work for God 
and man equally well whether they cultivate their 
higher natures or not. This is a delusion. We 
cannot avoid bringing ourselves into our work. 
Only the other day a woman told the writer that 
she would have asked the clergyman of her parish 
to do some little service that she wanted done, 
“only he has such a bad temper.’ The man in 
other respects is a very worthy one, and he would 
have been greatly pained if he had known that one 
of his flock was prevented by an infirmity of his 
from asking him to do something he would have 
liked to have done for her. Our first work for God, 
then, should be to put away from our lives anything 
that may be an offence--in the New Testament 
sense of the word—to a brother. 


THE HUMAN HEART. 


Man little knows how much he carries about him 
in the shape of his own heart. He is quite conscious 
when he has a rich diamond on his finger, or plenty 
of money in his purse, that he has that which is of 
value about him ; but he seldom thinks that he is 
always carrying about what is much more precious 
than all the gold and all the diamonds in the world. 
Bishop Hall says—‘‘The heart of man is a short 
word, a small substance, scarce enough to give a kite 
a meal, yet great in capacity—yea, so indefinite in 
desire, that the round globe of the world cannot fill 
the three corrers of it. When it desires more, and 
cries ‘ Give, give,’ I will set it over to the infinite 
good, where the more it hath, it may desire more, 
and see more to be desired.” Nothing but an Infinite 
God and an Eternity will satisfy the human heart, 
alas! for those who hereafter will have hearts 
capable of the feeling of hunger, and yet have 


nought with which to satisfy it. May we know 
what a wondrous possession we have in our own 
heart, and never throw it away ! 


OUR REAL SELVES. 


How many men, and women too, are different in 
their lives—their real selves—from what is known of 
them by their works, their paintings, or poems, or 
whatever they may be. It makes a good thing 
doubly good, when we know that the man’s real self 
isin it. There is a pretty story of the widow of the 
great musical composer Schumann. It is said that, 
whenever she was going to play any of her husband’s 
music in public, she read over some of the old love- 
letters that he wrote her during the days of their 
courtship, “so that,” as she says, “ she might be better 
able to do justice to her interpretations of the spirit 
of his work.” And so it might be said in one sense 
as it was said of one of old, “he being dead yet 
speaketh.” May the beautiful which we produce 
in life—if indeed we do produce anything worthy 
of the name—breathe the very spirit of ourselves ; 
may it be the beautiful in ourselves, in our work 
also. So it was with Christ. He Himself is in 
that which we read of Him, and therein lies its 
beauty and its power. 


A RICH FOOL. 


Not long ago the body of a very rich lady was 
burned at the crematorium in Milan. By the 
direction of her will, her jewels and much of her 
gold were buried with her. In this way, whatever 
she was in life, her ashes were of considerable value. 
How much better it is for people to do good with 
their money before they die than have it wasted 
after they are gone ! 


DECEIVING AND BEING DECEIVED. 
When the recent outbreak of “ black-sickness ” 
at Canton was at its worst, a fortune-teller declared 
that the epidemic would disappear at the next spring 
solstice. But that season in the current year was 
past. What was to be done? It was decided by 
the official authorities to trick the gods of sickness 
by ceiebrating the first day of the fourth moon (5th 
of May) as New Year’s day, and every ceremony by 
which that date is observed was scrupulously enacted. 
Thus the fateful solstice was antedated by several 
months, A curious illustration, this, of the respective 
esteem wherein gods and fortune-tellers are held in 
China! By various agencies and in many forms the 
art of the soothsayer is practised in that country. A 
familiar object in the native city streets is the blind 
fortune-teller, usually playing some musical instru- 
ment, or striking a rattle; and we have the more 
pretentious magician with his shop in some fre- 
quented thoroughfare, and the roadside performer who 
spreads his necromautic apparatus on a rough stall, 
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SHORT ARROWS. 


or on the ground. Intricate calculations, based on 
the client’s “ horary characters,” denoting year and 
month, day and hour of his birth, are a customary 
means of predicting his future fate. Inspection of 
physiognomy is also employed ; the “ five governors,” 
ears, eyes, nose, mouth, eyebrows, are measured 
and compared together, and the merits and prospects 
of the owner decided accordingly. In this process 
the seer often uses a mirror reflecting the client's 
countenance as he looks over the shoulder of the 
former; and it is sometimes amusing to observe 
the dismay overspreading the victim’s features when 
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able or unfavourable individual 
destiny alone forms the subject of such divination. 
The all-important question of lucky days for be- 
trothal, marriage, house-building, shop-opening—in- 
deed, for almost every detail of family and business 
life—is appointed by the fortune-teller. Just out- 
side the gate of our Shanghai compound one of the 
“dissected character” charlatans has established his 
stall; and as one marks the anxious and absorbed 
attention, the implicit confidence displayed by those 
who constantly surround this forger of lies, ex- 
changing their scanty earnings for his fluent fraudu- 


inferences. Not 





A CHINESE FORTUNE TELLER. 


(From a Native Photograph.) 


the oracle announces some adverse deduction from 
his examination. This branch of fortune-telling in- 
cludes palmistry, and even the mode of sitting and 
walking supplies an index to the fate foretold. 
Another professor of this occult art carries a small 
eaged bird, around which, when placed on a table, 
are scattered sixty-four slips of paper inscribed with 
mystic phrases. The bird, set free, picks up with 
his beak one of these leaflets, wherefrom the cus- 
tomer’s case is volubly expounded. Most common 
of all is fortune-telling by the dissection of written 
characters. 
street counter, and spreads upon it small paper rolls, 
each bearing a single Chinese character, and arranges 
his writing materials. His dupe selects a roll at 
random, and from the component strokes of the 
character it contains, the fortune-teller draws favour- 


In this instance the wizard erects his 


lence, we long that in such a receptive spirit these 
poor heathen would gather in our church close by, 
and learn the blessedness of the Christian’s present 
guidance, and the joy and peace of his future hope 
that “ maketh not ashamed.” (A. J. M., Shanghai.) 


GENTLEMANLY WORK. 

The notion that it is derogatory to the dignity of 
a gentleman to do manval work was ridiculed some 
time ago by a London paper in this way. A cartoon 
introduces to us two servant-ma.“s belonging to a 
lodging-house who are criticising a new arrival. 
One of them says, “ He seems to be a nice man, but 
not a gentleman ;” and she goes on to explain why 
she thought this. The day before, she had beeu 
carrying upstairs a large scuttle full of coais, tad 


she met the new lodger. He asked if he might help 
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her, and, taking the scuttle, carried it up-stairs, 
“Now, of course,” was her remark upon this, “no 
gentleman would do that.” But this is just what 
a true gentleman would do, especially if he wished 
to fulfil the law of Christ, which is that we should 
bear one another’s burdens: including coal-scuttles, 


TURNING OVER NEW LEAVES. 

A new work from the pen of the Rev. F. B. Meyer 
is always welcome to large numbers of our readers, 
especially when the subject handled is so full of 
suggestive thought as his latest book, “Christ in 
Isaiah,” just issued by Messrs. Morgan and Scott. 
All preachers, and indeed all thinking readers, will 
owe Mr, Meyer no light debt of gratitude for this 
most helpful and thought-suggesting volume, which 
is a piece of truly expository work of the highest 
order.—Messrs. Cassell have just published a pretty 
volume of morning and evening readings for children 
by Mr. F. J. Cross, under the title of “Good Morn- 
ing—Good Night.” Many useful lessons are brought 
home in these anecdotal chapters, which possess the 
double merit of simplicity of language and a brevity 
which appeals particularly to little readers, At 
this season of the year, when so many of us are 
travelling, we may fittingly call attention to the 
“ Popular” and abridged editions of the “ Official 
Illustrated Guides” to our great railways, which 
are also issued by Messrs. Cassell. The “Popular 
Guide to the Great Eastern Railway” is the latest 
addition to the series, and is an acceptable and 
worthy companion of its predecessors. — Without 
necessarily approving of every idea expounded in the 
sermons which comprise it, we may at least draw 
the attention of our readers to a volume entitled “A 
Lent in London ” (Longmans), in which are gathered 
discourses on social subjects preached last spring in 
various London churches under the auspices of the 
Christian Social Union. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury contributes the first sermon, and Canon Barnett, 
Prebendary Harry Jones, Canon Scott Holland, and 
Canon Eyton are among other contributors to a 
volume which all workers in town parishes should 
certainly make a point of studying.— The next book 
before us is of a very different character, for it is 
addressed, not to students of social problems, but to 
lovers of nature. ‘‘ A Garden of Pleasure ” (published 
by Mr. Elliot Stock) isits title, and its contents form 
a chatty, informing chronicle of the seasons’ changes 
in a much loved and closely observed garden. From 
the same publishers comes a handsomely bound 
volume containing readings from various authors 
bearing upon “ The Following of Christ.” It would 
be easy to dispute the fitness of some of the extracts 
which the editor of the little volume (the Rev. 
Charles L. Marson) has made, but on the whole his 
selection is a good one and compels attention.— 
Messrs. Nisbet’s series of “ Scripture Hand-books” 
has received another useful addition in the shape of 
a thoughtful volume upon * Ezra and Nehemiah” by 
the Rev. J. Hf. Whitehead. This series is one which 
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ought to prove very useful to teachers, and especially 
to those who are preparing classes for examination, 
The same publishers send us one of the Rev. An- 
drew Murray’s helpful booklets upon “ Humility "— 
full of wise counsel.—We have also to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of a volume from Mr. R. D, 
Dickinson, containing six sermons by the late Rev. 
J. F. Stevenson, D.D., of Brixton, upon the subject 
of “ God and a Future Life,” and of another volume 
of sermons by the Rev. J. Alfred Davies, B.A., B.D., 
under the title “Seven Words of Love.” 


WASTE OF HAPPINESS. 


There is nothing which we waste more than 
happiness. Even those who are thrifty and prudent 
in other directions are prodigal here. They stint 
and plan to save a halfpenny, but they are often 
indifferent about the loss of days of happiness. We 
do not enjoy our friends until they die or we lose 
them in some other way. The early spring and sum- 
mer days pass without our realising their beauty. 
We rush through a holiday trip and miss half the 
scenery, because we are in a hurry, or cross or 
anxious about worthless trifles. Nearly every old 
or even middle-aged man who looks back honestly 
on his life will admit that, however wretched he 
may be now, opportunities of happiness were given 
to him. <A French writer recorded what most of us 
know from experience to be true when he said that 
many people could be made happy with the happi- 
ness which is lost in the world. We lose happiness 
because we often scorn calm, quiet pleasures, and 
seek only for those that excite. Or we make the 
mistake of thinking that happiness lies only in big 
sensational events instead of in the small, trifling 
incidents of daily life. Or we seek for it in thie 
future rather than in the present, which is like a 
man looking for his hat when it is all the time upon 
his head. 


A RULE OF THE ROAD. 


Lately, in Munich, we had a conversation with an 
American, who said, amongst other things, “ My 
father is a very religious man, and I am sure that 
he must be shocked at what I write to him about 
my doings on Sunday when travelling in Europe. 
I tell him that I go to operas, cock-fights, bull-fights, 
races, and such-like places on Sundays, and repent 
on Mondays.” ‘Then he added, “I always make it 
a rule, wherever I am, to do as everybody else does.” 
This is a very bad rule indeed for people to adopt, 
whether travelling for business or pleasure. Rather 
we should try to learn everything good we can from 
foreigners, without giving up the good that our own 
country has taught us, 

THE QUEEN'S PRESENCE OF MIND. 

So many escapes has Her Majesty the Queen liad 
on several occasions from great dangers, that she 
would almost seem to havea charmed life. No fewer 
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than seven times have lunatics and others tried to 
kill her, but on no occasion has she been anything 
but fearless and self-possessed. “Great events,” 
she said, “always make me cali ;” and she records 
how, on one occasion, when her carriage was upset 
by the side of a lonely Highland road, that during 
the few seconds when death seemed imminent, her 
chief thought was that there were “still things I 
had not settled, and wanted to do.” This is the 
case with most of us. No matter when we die, 
there will be things which we have not settled. 
Let us, then, put our time to the best account before 


the day come when we shall be ready to exclaim 


with Queen Elizabeth, “My kingdom for a moment!” 
Above all, let us not put off the settlement of our 
state towards God and the things that make for 
eternal peace. 


“THE 
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BisBLE CLASS. 879 
“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from July 3rd, 
1895, up to and including July 29th, 1895. Sub- 
scriptions received after this date will be acknow- 
ledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: A Glasgow Mother 


(68rd donation), ls.; J. J. E., Govan (92nd donation), 5s. ; 
Coppington, 10s. 
For The Children’s Country Holiday Fund: A QUIVER 
Reader, 12s. ; ‘‘ Bis dat qui cito dat,” £5; L. M. H., 103. 
For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: Ebenezer, Birmingham, £5. 


** The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine. 
Amounts of 58. and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired, 
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BIBLE CLASS. 


(QUESTIONS BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


QUESTIONS. 

121. What portion of inheritance was given to the 
Levites in the land of Canaan? 

122. To what special purpose were six cities of 
the Levites set apart? 

123. Where were these six cities situatetl ? 

124. For what purpose did Joshua assemble all 
Israel at Shechem before his death ? 

125. What public act marked the final settlement 
of the Israelites in the land of Canaan? 

126. What special lesson is taught us by the history 
of the Israelites’ journey through the wilderness ? 

27. What common proverb was disproved by the 
conduct of the people of Israel in the wilderness ? 

128 It is said of the Israelites that they forsook 
God, and served Baalim and Ashtaroth; to what gods 
is reference here made? 

129. What is known of the place called Bochim? 

130. From what bondage did Gideon deliver the 
Tsraelites ? 

131. By what dream was Gideon encouraged to 
fight against the great multitude of the Midianites 
and the Amalekites? 

132. How many soldiers did Gideon take with him 
to battle, and why ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 800. 

109. Moses, in his repetition of the Law to the 
Israelites, bids them “ teach their children diligently” 
all the commandments and statutes which God had 
given them. (Deut. iv. 9. and vi. 7.) 

110. “Thou shalt bind them (the commandments) 





for a sign upon thine hand, and they shall be as 
frontlets between thine eyes.” (Deut. vi. 8.) 

111. God commanded the Israelites to write His 
commandments “ upon the posts of thine house, and on 
thy gates.” (Deut. vi. 9.) 

112. Directly opposite the town of Jericho, some 
distance below the town of Adam by Zaretan. (Josh. 
iii. 16.) 

113. Because, the Jordan having overflowed its 
banks, it was doubtless deemed impossible for the 
Israelites tocross. (Josh. iii. 15.) 

114. "Twelve stones taken from the bed of the river 
where the feet of the priests had stood. (Josh. iii. 12. 
and iv. 2, 7.) 

115. By causing the priests who bare the ark to 
stand still in the Jordan until all the people had 
passed over. (Josh. iii. 17.) 

116. The soldiers were not to speak to each 
other during the whole of their marches. (Josh. 
vi. 10.) 

117. The circumcision of all those born during the 
journey of forty years though the wilderness. (Josh. 
v. 3—6.) 

118. To Caleb and his descendants, because he had 
been faithful in the report he gave when sent to espy 
out the Land of Canaan. (Josh. xiv. 12—15; Numb. 
xiv. 6—11.) 

119. To the tribe of Judah of the family of Kenaz, 
and therefore he is called Caleb the Kenezite. (Josh. 
xiv. 6; Numb. xxxii. 12.) 

120. The possessions of Levi and Joseph were given 
to Ephraim and Manasseh, the two sons of Joseph. 
(Josh. xiii. 14, and xiv. 4.) 
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“The Quiver” Playgrounds for Slum Children. 


TO THE READERS OF 
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“« 
“Look! mother ! real flowers a-growin’ out of the ground!” 


=~OR all that has been done in the cause of 
charity, we have still on our minds and con- 
sciences the terrible problem of the Slum. 

There is the Slum House, grimy without, even 
more filthy within; the broken window-panes 
stuffed up with rotting rags ; cupboard-rooms full 
of young and old humanity, hermetically sealed 
in winter, and reeking with human vapours in 
summer. This is THE RESIDENCE OF THE SLUM 
CHILD. 

Then there is the Slum Street, usually an alley 
with a gully and a common sink somewhere 
about the middle, so as to give fair play to the 
foul emanations all round. About this drain 
swarms a crowd of small, pinched-looking crea- 
tures, drinking-in typhoid, inhaling diphtheria, 
and preserving an active nucleus for epidemics 
that occasionally reach the more favoured quar- 
ters in which you reside. This is THE NORMAL 
PLAYGROUND OF THE SLUM CHILD. 

Such a state of things is an ever-present danger, 
both physical and moral, to the whole community. 

Fresh air is quite as necessary to life as food 
and drink, and clothing. For fresh air within 
reach of the place called his home the Slum 
Child dumbly pleads. Of late years this pleading 
has not fallen on dull ears. Child-lovers have 
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reclaimed waste places, disused and neglected 
churchyards, and squares and gardens, for the use 
of the Slum Children, who have been allowed to 
skip, and swing, and run about, and even to sit in 
a garden-seat without having to be ‘‘ moved on !” 
The Slum Baby has seen real flowers growing out 
of the ground! The Slum Baby-minder (almost a 
baby herself) has played with the pigeons and the 
sparrows, bribing them to her feet with stray 
crumbs saved out of her poor breakfast. And she 
sometimes siniles. 

But this work of reclamation has only just 
begun. There are thousands of our poorest 
children utterly unprovided with these playground 
gardens, their only means of becoming acquainted 
with the Nature-World that God created for them. 
There are many spaces, too, waiting to be thrown 
open, but they must be laid out and planted; 
paths and seats and other accommodation for 
children must be provided. The cost is absurdly 
sinall as compared with the largeness of the boon 
obtained. One such small desert in East London 
has proved convertible into a little paradise for 
the sum of £57. We dare not let any poor little 
Peri knock in vain at any closed gates for want of 
such a trifle. We understand from the Kyrle 
Society, which has engaged in this beneficent 
work for many years, and has kindly offered to 
co-operate with our readers, that many accessible 
spaces can be acquired and plenished at a cost of 
about £100 to £150 apiece. And this not in 
London only, but in our provincial cities, where 
also, alas ! the Slum Child languishes—not lives. 

We therefore appeal to our many thousands of 
readers to come to the help of these poor babes, 
that they may have some temporary escape from 
their depressing and unhealthy surroundings. In 
years past the readers of THE QuIVER have made 
the rescue and relief of the child-outcast their 
special care ; and we feel assured of their ready 
and sympathetic response to this present appeal. 
Further particulars are given in the collecting- 
papers inserted in every copy of this issue. Any 
reader not finding a collecting-paper in his own 
copy, is requested to send a postcard to Zhe Editor 
of THE Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C., 
when the omission will be at once rectified. As our 
large circulation necessitates printing several weeks 
in advance, all subscriptions from 1s. upwards 
will, besides being inserted in the published lists, 
be separately acknowledged through the post. 

THe Eprror. 
“AND THE STREETS OF THE CITY SHALL BE FULL 
OF BOYS AND GIRLS PLAYING.”—Zech. vuit. 5. 
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BACK TO THE OLD HOME. 


(Drawn by Percy TaRRANT.) 
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AMONG THE RUSSIAN 


JEWS IN 


THE EAST END. 


BY ROBERT GARFIELD. 


(Illustrated from Photographs by Albert B. Hughes, Fulham, S.W.) 








THE MARKET IN 


HEN I began to think that it 
is very true which is com- 
monly said, that one half of 
the world knoweth not how 
the other half liveth.” These 
words of Rabelais came 
vividly before me as I 
walked along Wentworth 
Street one bitterly cold 

afternoon in January. We all associate the East 

End of London with crime and poverty, but how 

few know anything of its inner life. A very small 

class of philanthropists and journalists in search 
of “copy” have pierced the veil which separates 
one part of the great city from another; but 

London to the average man of business, to the 

lady who visits it to “ 

of a few well-paved and wide streets in the City 
or the West End. 

Most people know that there exists somewhere 
in London a distinct colony of Russian and Polish 
Jews. Much has been written and many im- 
passioned speeches have been made on the subject 
of the vile sweating dens in which these poor out- 
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do her shopping,” consists 





WENTWORTH STREET. 


casts toil for a miserable pittance which it is 
mockery to call wages. From time to time we 
have doubtless pictured to ourselves the gaunt- 
looking Russian Jew, with his long black 
straggling hair, his great hawk nose, his strange 
and striking costume, working silently and 
doggedly in the sweater’s den. But Rabelais was 
right : we know not how they live, we donot even 
know what they look like. The reality is very 
different. Abject poverty is never picturesque, 
seldom even interesting, and the imagination re- 
coils before the task of picturing poverty more 
sordid, more awful than that which surrounds the 
Russian Jew on all sides. 

“Why do these Russian Jews come to England?” 

that is the question that presents itself to us 
immediately we begin to look into the state of 
affairs in East London. Surely they do not for 
one moment imagine that England is the golden 
land flowing with milk and honey; surely they do 
not think that they have only to collect enough 
roubles to pay their passage, and then they will be 
able to pass the rest of their lives in peace and 
plenty! Many of the wanderers undoubtedly 
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cherish this roseate view, but the majority come 
to London perfectly aware that the great city is 
already overcrowded, and that their life will be a 
terrible struggle to keep the wolf from the door. 
Why, then, do they come? A gentleman who has 
devoted his life to working among these people, 
and to whom I put this question, replied that the 
great reason is that the Jew can never stay for 
a prolonged period in one place. The eternal 
spirit of unrest drives him ever onward; he is still 
a wanderer on the face of the earth. Of course 
there are other reasons. These outcasts expect 
little, but we can readily understand that anything 
is preferable to the utter degradation of their 
existence in Russia. In England they can at least 
breathe with some degree of freedom; they can 
walk the streets without fear of being pelted with 
stones or spat upon. And truly this is no small 
gain. 

Most of the Russian Jews arrive in England in 
an absolutely penniless condition. If, after the 
expenses of the voyage have been paid, they are 
the lucky possessors of a few roubles, they almost 
invariably lose them before they have spent many 
hours in our great city, for innumerable sharpers, 
many of them Jews themselves, pounce upon the 
unlucky exile as soon as he leaves the ship. The 





A TYPICAL COURT IN THE JEWISH QUARTER. 
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Jews have been so downtrodden in Russia that 
they seldom have learnt any trade, and so the 
emigrant finds himself in a strange land without 
employment and without any means of support- 
ing himself and his family. But the Jew is very 
quick. He passes a few nights at some rescue- 
home, and before very long picks up enough of the 
rudiments of tailoring or bootmaking to find em- 
ployment in one of the dens with which the 
quarter is crowded. What he and his wife and 
children do during those awful weeks of appren- 
ticeship we cannot say. There are depths of 
poverty too fearful for human eye to fathom. 

Tne largest Jewish settlements are to be found 
in Whitechapel, Aldgate, and Spitalfields, for most 
of the wanderers do not go further than London. 
Various attempts have been made at different times 
to take some kind of a census of this Jewish popu- 
lation, but the number of inhabitants varies so 
ceaselessly that no figures can be regarded as 
reliable. Brick Lane, Wentworth Street, Back- 
church Lane, and all the numberless alleys and 
courts which lead out of these streets, are packed 
with a Jewish population, and on the eve of the 
Sabbath it is not by any means an easy task to 
force one’s way through Wentworth Street, so 
great is the crush. 

The first thing that attracts our attention 
as we walk down this thoroughfare on 
Friday afternoon is the lack of romance in 
the atmosphere. The road is filthy, refuse 
is strewn everywhere, and, even on this 
cold winter’s day, there rises a stench of 
decaying vegetables. The houses are re- 
gular and uninteresting, and, above all, the 
Jews themselves are most disappointing. 
Instead of the picturesquely dressed Jew 
of our imagination we see an old, worn-out 
looking man, tightly buttoned in a black 
tail-coat. His hair is long and unbrushed, 
but, with this one exception, he reminds 
one very forcibly of a gentleman who has 
“come down in the world.” The coat may 
not be of the latest West End fashion, but 
it is tidy and scrupulously clean, and the 
trousers present, even to the masculine eye, 
a triumph of patchwork. As long as a Jew 
can keep up a decent exterior, he may be 
considered a comparatively happy and ecn- 
tented man; a Jew in rags is an outcast 
even among his own people. In all the 
crowd we scarcely see a single man or 
woman dressed like one of the English 
tramps that infest our country roads. The 
faces of the people are wrinkled and care- 
worn, but we see no signs of discontent, 
we hear no muttered curses. The general 
air of cheerfulness comes to us as a wel- 
come surprise, 
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CHILDREN OF RUSSIAN JEWS IN THE EAST END. 


The street is lmed with stalls and barrows, on 
which many different kinds of wares are displayed. 
Great rolls of bread, reminding one of the French 
bakers, are piled on one barrow, another is full of 
fish, while several women are doing a good trade 
in oranges, and an old man is explaining in a loud 
voice and very broken English the advantages to 
be derived from buying one of his cheap frying- 
pans. At the corner of the street two or three 
men are laughing heartily over some joke—prob- 
ably at our expense—and the women accompany 
their buying with a ceaseless good-humoured 
chatter. 

It must not be forgotten that this is the best 
side of lite among the Russian Jews; we have as 
yet only touched the tringe of the colony ; we have 
only made acquaintance with those who have reached 
the step above the utter degradation in which so 
many of their fellows are steeped ; we have only 
seen those who can afford to buy some little 
luxury tor the Sabbath. We leave the crowded 
street and turn into one of the alleys. It is with 
dithcuity that we can imagine we are still in our 
great metropolis. On all sides we hear the harsh 


jabbering of Yiddish or Jiidisch, a mixture of 


German, Russian, and English, and the notices 
and placards in the streets are written in Hebrew 
characters. The tiny court into which we enter 
ls surrounded by miserably built hovels, each of 
which contains two or three famihes. The air is 
stifling, and with a sickening sense of faintness 


we knock at the door of the nearest house. We 
are now behind the scenes, and the Jew who has 
screened his poverty from the eyes of the Gentiles 
of the outside world, stands before us in the 
awfulness of his poverty. The room is very 
small, but it serves as bedroom and living-room 
for a whole family. As we enter, a woman who 
looks about fifty, but who, in reality, is not more 
than twenty-five, is serving out dinner to seven 
children. They do not all belong to the same 
family. Some of them have come from next door 
to see if they can pick up something to eat while 
their mother is away charing at fivepence the day. 
On a stove which takes up a great deal of room, 
but which is contrived with a view of burning 
as little coke as possible, stands a large saucepan, 
from which ascends a strong, and we cannot say 
pleasant, odour. It is easy to see, however, from 
the eager looks of the children, that the mixture 
it contains is by no means to be despised. The 
dish, we learned afterwards, is known as Lokshen, 
and is considered quite a luxury among the 
poorest Jews, whose staple diet consists of bread 
and very weak tea. It is made of flour and water 
rolled out into a thin cake and cut into narrow 
strips, which are then boiled in greasy water. 
Near the door stands a large deal table, on which 
two of the children are sitting surrounded by 
cooking utensils and some baby-linen. The rest 
of the available space is taken up by large 
wooden shelves, fixed to the wall a few feet 
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from the ground, and which serve as beds for the 
family. 

The children are strikingly pretty ; indeed, in 
the Jewish quarter we hardly came across a 
really ugly child. They lose their good looks 
before many years have passed, for the hardship 
which is their heritage very soon sets its un- 
mistakable seal upon their young faces. We 
miss one thing in this room, and that is the 
cleanliness and tidiness which characterise the 
Jew when he mixes with the outside world in 
Wentworth Street. There is no striving to “keep 
up appearances” here. The dirt and disorder, 
which nearly always go hand in hand with poverty, 
reign supreme in nine out of ten of these hovels. 

This room is typical of hundreds of dwellings 
in Aldgate and Spitalfields. The husband earns 
just enough to pay 
the rent and pro- 
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characterised the Jew in our Lord’s time. On 
the eve of the Sabbath and on the Sabbath 
morning the men meet in Chevras or smali syna- 
gogues, to hear the Law read and expounded, 
There are many of these Chevras—some of them 
only a small upper room—scattered all over Spital- 
fields and Aldgate, and the poor Russian Jew 
seldom enters the large and finely decorated 
synagogues which are reserved for those of his 
race who have attained a somewhat higher social 
level. 

At Pesach (Passover), which is usually kept 
at the same time as the Feast of Unleavened 
3read, a burnt shoulder-bone is placed on the 
table to represent the lamb. At the feast a 
chair is always left for Elijah, and the youngest 
member of the family present constantly runs to 





vide ascanty allow- 
ance of food, and 
the wife now and 
again gets a few 
pence by washing 
or chaning. And 
so these people 
struggle on, look- 
ing forward eagerly 
to the time when 
the Messiah shall 
come to free His 
chosen race. This 
great hope is al- 
ways before them, 
and buoys them up 
in their deep need. 

We go still fur- 
ther into the laby- 
rinth of courts and 
alleys, but there is 
a terrible sameness 
about the 
we witness. Every- 
where is abject, 
sordid poverty. As 
we wend our way 
back to the busy 
City we glean some 
facts regarding the 
religious life of this 
strange people; and 
although there is little of startling romance in 
their every-day history, a few particulars may 
perhaps prove of some interest. 

Most of the Russian and Polish Jews are 
strictly religious. The endless rites and cere- 
monies of their religion break in some measure 
the dull monotony of their hves, and they are 
observed with all the regard for detail which 
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the door in fear 
lest the Prophet 
has arrived. This 


custom is based on 
Malachi, chap. 1Vv., 
verse 6. Before 
the day of Atone- 
ment comes Yamim 
Noraim, the ten 
days of _ terror. 
During this period 
even the most care- 
less Jews distress 
themselves on ac- 
count of their sins. 
They think that 
by the end of the 
Day ot Atonement 
God’s purpose con- 
cernng them is 
fixed, but that up 
to that time con- 
trition may be of 
some avail. On 
Rosh Hoshannah, 
the first of the ten 
days and the com- 
mencement of the 
civil year, some of 
the strictest Jews 
retire to secluded 
parts of the Thames 
to shake — their 
clothes over the 
waters, as they do so repeating the promise, “I 
will cast all their sins into the depths of the sea.” 
The Day of Atonement itself is spent in con- 
tinuous fasting. The merits of past generations, 
and any deeds or actions which they suppose may 
avail to shield them from the judgment, are 
invoked in a long litany, and rams’ horns are 
blown to contuse the arch-enemy Satan, so that 
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he may not be able to bring his accusations 
against them. At the Feast of Tabernacles even 
the poorest Jew manages to procure a booth of 
some sort, and the day is spent in rejoicing and 
making merry. 

We have made no mention of the various societies 
that exist to help these Russian Jews, because 
we are not acquainted with all of them; and to 
describe some and make no mention of others, 
equally deserving of notice, would be unjust. The 
richer Jews do a great deal to help their poorer 
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countrymen, and the Jewish Board of Guardians 
does a valuable work ; but the poverty is so great 
that even this well-organised institution is unable 
to cope with it to any very large extent. There 
are several missions that aim at bringing the 
knowledge of the Messiah to these waiting, 
longing Jews, and they, too, are doing a great work, 
and their message is often heard with gladness. 
But there are many of these outcasts so steeped 
in prejudice and ceremony that it is almost im- 
possible to reach them. 


= 
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BY E. S. CURRY, AUTHOR OF “ BELINDA’S BABY,” “ MISS GAYLE OF LESCOUGH,” 
“PEGGY'S PERVERSITY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ea] Tall comes of my nose, mum,” 
Belinda was saying up- 
stairs. She had heard and 
recognised her mother’s 
strident tones, and Esther’s 
attempts at comfort fell 
feebly on her ears. 

“If I were like other 
gels, there’d be nothin’ to 
know me by—I could dis- 
guise myself, and put on false hair. But how 
could I disguise this?” she asked mournfully, 
holding her little upturned nose between her 
fingers and thumb. 

Something in her tone suggested the need of 
comfort to Peggy. 

“Baby laftin’!” she immediately remarked in 
admiring accents. 

“Bless him! he do langh—an’ no wonder!” 
Belinda responded, stooping to hug the infant who 
lay on her knee, his eyes fixed on her face and 
his mouth wide open. “He must think [’m a 
figure of fun on purpose for him to amuse himself 
by. He always do it, mum.” 

“Well, it’s better than crying, Belinda,” com- 
forted Esther. 

“Oh, eryin’!” said Belinda. “Children in this 
house don’t ought to cry.” She spoke convincingly. 
“They’ve no call to. But don’t you think it 
would be a good thing, mum, if I could get it 
altered? Not but what I’d be quite willin’ to do 
what was right by my mother,” she added plaint- 
ively. “I should like to have a nice mother like 
other gels.” 

“Tt isn’t right to give her money,” said Esther. 
“Tt only gives her more to spend in drink. | 
don’t see what you can do to help her rightly, 
Belinda, yet, except keep good yourself. I often 
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think it must be a great chance for a bad parent 
to have a good daughter or a good son.” 

“Do you, mum?” said Belinda gratefully, her 
eyes shining. 

“Yes. Perhaps some time or other an illness 
or an accident, or something like that, may turn 
your mother aside from her bad ways. And then, 
don’t you see how different her chance may be 
with a good daughter, and how much you may be 
able to help, if you have saved the money ?” 

Mrs. Cardyne spoke more hopefully than she 
felt; she knew from painful experience in such 
cases that there is scarcely a chance for the 
reformation of a lifelong drunken woman. 

Meanwhile, down below, Nurse was saying, 
“ Poor Belinda’s appearance will be always against 
her. There’ll be nothing for her but low places 
—which you couldn't demean yourself to let a girl 
of yours be seen in, Mrs. Symes—-or she ll have to 
be kept out of sight in some institution or other. 
Now, I myself don’t hold with immuring people 
behind stone walls all their lives, and never letting 
them outside. “T'ain’t natural. And then Belinda 
might be taken ill—she isn’t a very strong girl— 
with a consumption or a wasting away. How 
would you manage then? You’d be expected to 
support her, being her mother.” 

Here Nurse paused, partly to see in what 
temper her auditor was receiving her oration, 
partly to bring forward her plan for the relief of 

3elinda with stronger effect. 

“T couldn't, indeed!” Mrs. Symes answered 
hurriedly—“ me, a widow woman !” 

“T know, of course,” said Nurse, “that it would 
be impossible for you. But the law interferes in 
such strange things nowadays, that you never 
can tell what it’ll make you do next. If I were 
you, I should get rid of any such danger.” 
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“How, how?” Mrs. Symes inquired eagerly— 
the law having terrors for her which no other 
suggestion could have conveyed. Nurse looked 
at her solemnly. 

“You might repudiate your obligations,” she 
replied slowly. She had heard the phrase in 
connection with a very different matter, and it 
struck her as a convenient and sonorous one. 

“Oh !” Mrs. Symes said, vacantly. “Do what?” 
she asked submissively, gazing at Nurse with 
sinking spirits and a lack of comprehension. 

“Repudiate your obligations,’ Nurse repeated 
impressively. ‘You do it in this way: you sign 
an agreement, and after that, 2f you keep out of the 
way, they can never call upon you, no matter what 
happens, to pay up anything for Belinda.” 

Mrs. Symes heaved a great sigh. She had never, 
so far, had to pay a penny for Belinda, and what 
she feared none can tell. Nurse followed up the 
impression she had made. 

“T’m willing to answer for Belinda. I’m not 
her mother, and they can’t claim anything from 
me. So if you sign this agreement, and make 
over your obligations to me, it will set you free.” 

Mrs. Symes heaved another sigh. She was far 
too unscrupulous to care that, for all she knew, 
Belinda would, by her action, be bereft of any 


responsible friends. Nurse had gauged her 
rightly. 
“There’s always the workhouse,” Belinda’s 


mother said presently, as though excusing herself 
to herself. “ An’ it ain’t as if she weren’t at ‘ome 
there. Ill sign,” she announced. 

“You haven’t heard the conditions yet,” Nurse 
said, busying herself with a.sheet of paper on the 
table. “I will write them out and read them to 
you.” 

Having been so successful as to turn the 
woman’s thoughts completely round, from hopes of 
what she might receive, to dread of what she 
might have to give, Nurse was careful to keep up 
the impression. 

The agreement she drew up sold Belinda to 
her new friend, as completely as anything abso- 
lutely illegal could do it, “on condition of receiv- 
ing, in full compensation for all claims, the sum of 
five shillings down. And I agree not to come 
after, or claim anything from her, during the 
remainder of my life, for such consideration.” 

Mrs. Symes listened to this production, which 
had long been simmering in Nurse’s brain, await- 
ing its opportunity, with absolutely unheeding 
ears, until Belinda’s price was named. Then her 
eyes sparkled, and she would have spoken, had 
not Nurse signed to her severely to be silent. 

“You are sure you quite understand ?” Nurse 
asked, when she had tinished the document. ‘“ You 
are not to speak to Belinda, nor follow her any- 
where, nor come here again.” 
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“ An’ [’m to have five shillings down,” repeated 
Mrs. Symes. 

“There is something else,” said Nurse. “ This 
agreement between you and me must be kept 
secret, or the law might put you in prison for 
taking a bribe. But if you keep away, and hold 
your tongue, you are safe. I shall not talk. Now 
—sign.” 

Five minutes later the door closed behind Mrs. 
Symes, who retired, tightly grasping the price of 
her child. She had no other thought than how to 
get as quickly as possible to the nearest public- 
house. 

“T suppose you know it is quite valueless, 
Nurse?” Esther said, laughing, as, later, she gave 
the paper back to Nurse. 

“That’s as may be, ma’am,” Nurse responded. 
“T know it isn’t law, but if it imposes on her, I 
take it, it is very valuable.” 

“ But will it? She’ll soon discover that you ’ve 
only made a fool of her ; and she’ll have got five 
shillings.” 

“Yes, that is where I’ve got her,” Nurse said 
triumphantly. “I shall threaten to give her in 
charge for obtaining money under false pretences.” 

“ But you couldn’t maintain such a charge.” 

“Oh! no, maam! But threats, that they don’t 
understand, go a long way with such as_ she. 
They ’re as ignorant as they ’re bad.” 

For a time after this, Belinda was troubled no 
more with claims from her mother. it seemed as 
if Nurse’s ruse had been successful. 

3ut she was not quite happy. Her inquisitive, 
restless disposition, and the avidity with which 
she interested herself in other people’s concerns, 
sometimes led her to break rules. She read all 
the stories she could lay her hands on, she gos- 
sipped whenever an opportunity offered, she let 
loose her imagination tn inventing and writing 
stories. When reproved, no one so penitent, nor 
so full of resolutions to amend. But the tempta- 
tion returned, and her training had been 
dependent to make her resistance very strong. 
Only where Peggy was concerned, could she be 
trusted to be quite careful and conscientious. 
And the little child, all unknowingly, was leading 
her along right paths. 

She wrote weekly to Bob, and received a weekly 
letter from him. But while Belinda’s letters were 
full of news, driving their recipient sometimes to 
a state of distraction by their extraordinary in 
ventiveness and suggestiveness, his letters to 
Belinda were not so satisfying. Her affectionate 
nature, spreading out feelers for love in all 
directions, had perforee to shrink into _ itself. 
Hence her discontent. She loved Nurse, and 
the babies, and her mistress ; she put her lover on 
a pedestal, for his goodness in overlooking her de- 
ficiencies. But she longed for love to be displayed 
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in something that 
she could feel and 
see—she had had so 
little of it all her 
workhouse life. And 
the stories she was so 
fond of reading, fos- | — 








tered and increased 
her desire beyond all 
reasonable bounds. 

Bob’s_ letters cer- 
tainly conveyed little 
of the strength and 
depth of his affec- 
tion. Indeed, there 
was very little in “4 
them beyond the date SS oo = 
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tional hopes and 
kisses. One sheet of 
paper could contain no news, nor earry the 
expression of his faithful love. Belinda 
longed for some rapturous outpouring, such 
as the duchesses she read about were in 
the habit of receiving from their devoted 
dukes. 

When not longing for love, Belinda was 
generally concerning herself in the business 
of those about her, the people who lived near, the 
girls she came in contact with ; even the unknown 
passengers in the streets interested her. Round 
all, as round herself, she wove mists of her imagin- 
ing; her restless spirit was never still. 

It can be understood that her own appearance 
sometimes pressed heavily on Belinda’s spirits, 
and she suddenly one day made up her mind that 
the deficiencies of Bob’s letters were due to the 
defectiveness of her nose. Her nose often 
troubled her. She longed at times to be more 
like other people. 

One afternoon, being invited to tea with Miss 
Wilson, she hurried over her work, and declared 
herself as ready to go, early in the afternoon. In 
her hand she carried her bank-book, and in her 
purse, set apart from the rest, the money which 
she meant either to spend on her own facial im- 
provement, or leave at the post-office on her way. 

Her dress was so neat and clean, and her face 
so bright and eager, that, in spite of its plainness, 
Nurse thought her an attractive-looking little 
servant—healthy and strong-looking, and whole- 
some. 

“ Going out to tea?” Peggy repeated. “ Who’ll 
push Peggy out a-walkin’ then? Peggy would 
like to go out to tea, Nurse.” 

“ Peggy’s going with mother, in a carriage.” 

“Oh!” said Peggy dubiously. “ Peggy would 
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like tea hetter,” looking at PBelinda’s shiny, ex- 
pectant face. “ Peggy wants to go with Lin.” 

“ Belinda can’t take Peggy this time,” explained 
Nurse “She’s going to have an holiday.” 

“ What’s a noliday ?” asked Peggy disconsolately. 
“ Pegoy wants a noliday too, Nurse.” 

Set free at last from Peggy’s demands, Belinda 
went out, and with her long-thought-of purpose 
vaguely in her mind, she set off in a "bus to the 
region where the machine she had seen advertised 
was to be seen. She thought she would at least 
look at it, and judge for herself of its merits. 

She got out at the bottom of a long and poor 
street, and paused as she gained the shop she was 
looking for. Presently, all the nose she possessed 
was being further flattened against the shop- 
window, whilst she eagerly read the newspaper 
notices of the wares within, displayed to catch the 
gaze of the passers-by. 

As she read, Belinda’s enthusiasm kindled, and 
soon she hesitatingly lifted the latch of the shop- 
door, and entered. As she did so, a woman who 
had been watching her for some minutes from 
the entrance of an alley opposite, hastily crossed 
the road and followed her into the shop. 


CHAPTER X. 
BELINDA, turning in some surprise as the closing 
door was caught out of her hand, found herself 
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face to face with a woman of the type with which 
she was only too familiar. 

“Youre Belinder, ain’t you?” the woman said 
quickly. “Well! you’re wanted immediate.” 

Poor Belinda’s dreams vanished into air. The 
realities of life were upon her again, as she recoz- 
nised with a pang that no one would “ want” her 
so imperatively, or wanting, send such a messenger, 
but her mother. Oh! she thought, if she had 
only been satisfied with her nose, and gone happily 
off to tea with Miss Wilson, this would not have 
happened. 

The tardy attendant arrived from the inner room 
only to see the door closing behind a woman and 
a girl, after whom he sent objurgations for disturb- 
ing his afternoon’s nap for nothing. 

“Who is it wants me?” Belinda asked, when 
they were outside. 

“It’s your mother. She’s a-dying.” 

“How did you know I was here?” Belinda 
asked suspiciously, after a moment. 

“T were just a-comin’ to fetch you when I see 
you comin’ up the street. It seemed like a miracle.” 

“ How doI knowas you're tellin’ me the truth ¢” 
Belinda asked. “J never see you afore.” 

“No, but [I’ve see you—many’s the time. 
I live down in Southwark, close by where you 
do.” 

This news was not accepted rapturously by 
Belinda. She looked at her companion with dis- 
trustful eyes as they turned out of the street into 
a narrow alley, with high houses on either side. 

“Who said my mother’s dying ?” she asked. 

“T do. It’s easy to be seen. You wait down 
here a moment whilst I go up an’ tell her you’re 
comin’. It might startle her, if you go in sudden 
—seeing she don’t expect you not so soon.” 

Belinda nearly turned away as the woman dived 
into a dingy entry, and began to ascend a dark 
staircase. Probably the woman’s tale was a lie. 
And then, some of the thoughts which had lately 
possessed her, some of the longings for love, and 
home, and a nice mother, came into the poor little 
workhouse-girl’s mind. No; she would not go 
away. She would not leave her mother if she 
were ill. 

Presently she was called upstairs, and guarding 
her clean skirt from the foulness of the dirty stairs, 
Belinda ascended. 

The reom she entered was not quite so dirty as 
the stairease promised, but its closeness, and the 
awful smell of the drunkard—which seems to cling 
about everything around, and which nothing 
avails to eradicate—made the air almost unbear- 
able. Belinda looked at the window; it was closely 
shut, and the little bit of fire in the grate burnt 
feebly, as though it could scarcely xeep alive in 
the vitiated atmosphere. Her eyes sought the 
bed—on which lay her mother, whose noisy 
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breathing, and half-open, glassy eyes, made her 
seem to Belinda very ill. 

A pang of disgust, regret, longing, stung Be- 
linda’s heart. She could not love—how could she ? 
—this sodden wreck of humanity, who had never 
shown her a moment’s love ; who had given her 
up to the workhouse as a little child, and only 
sought her out when she could get something out 
of her. And yet, the recollection of the love 
amidst which she had lately been living, filled 
Belinda with a feeling which was not far removed 
from love. At any rate, it was tender pity. 

“She seems very ill. What is the matter with 
her ?” Belinda said, drawing near the bed. 

“The doctor give it a big name,” said Mrs. 
Jones, “ but I don’t rightly know what it means— 
bronchitis, or something similar. He said she 
must have a nurse, and good living. But I wants 
to know who [’m to look to for my payment ?” 

“Are youa nurse?” Belinda asked, in dismay. 

“Oh, yes. I’m a nurse—engaged reg’lar. And 
your mother wouldn’t wish for a better. She said 
she’d have me, when the doctor said as there must 
be one.” 

“But she’d be much better in the hospital,” 
suggested Belinda, looking round the close and 
dingy room; “she’s got no comforts and conve- 
niences here, that she’d have there.” 

As she spoke, Belinda was recollecting the 
bright, clean, airy, flower-decked wards of the big 
hospital she knew. 

“She’d be much better in the hospital,” she 
insisted. 

Mrs. Jones glanced hastily from the working 
face and quivering eyelids of her patient, to 
Belinda. 

“ You’d never be so cruel as to send her to the 
hospital,” she said warmly, “and grudge your own 
mother the comfort of being ill in her own house. 
If it’s poor, it’s her own, and she’s used to it. 
And don’t you think I can’t nurse her properly !” 
she went on eagerly ; “I’m a good nurse for such 
illnesses as hers is. It only wants watchin’ and 
feedin’. Why, the doctor said as she must have 
beef tea and port wine frequent. But how am I 
to get them ?” 

All this time Belinda was standing, looking 
down with a perplexed, uneasy face at the huddled 
figure lying on the bed, whose indistinct, undefined 
outline, gave the impression that she had gone to 
bed in her clothes. The dirty sheet was drawn up 
tightly under her chin, so that without removing 
it Belinda could not see what was beneath. As 
she bent over her, the sickening smell of spirits 
mounted to her nostrils. Every breath was reek- 
ing with it. Suspicion again took possession of 
Belinda’s mind. 

“What doctor is attending her?” she asked 
suddenly, of Mrs, Jones. 
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There was a moment’s hesitation. “I don’t 
rightly know his name. He comes in his carriage, 
and we call him ‘the doctor’ But where he 
lives I can’t rightly say, as [ don’t know these 
parts.” 

A sudden increase of the violent breathing, and 
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sum she had intended for the purchase of the 
machine which was to improve her nose. 

Mrs. Jones’s harpy fingers clutched it hastily, 
thereby anticipating a sudden movement from the 
bed. 

“T’m sure your mother, when she comes to her- 
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heavy twitchings of the figure on the bed drew 
Mrs. Jones’ attention. She bent assiduously over 
the patient, hiding her from Belinda’s view, and 
whispering some soothing words. 

“There ! there!” she said meaningly, presenting 
a broken cup half-full of some dark liquid. “ Here, 
take a sup of beef tea—it’ll do you good, now.” 

The mouth opened spasmodically, and with 
spluttering and difliculty the mixture was swal- 
lowed. 

“You see, she wants the carefullest watching,” 
said Mrs. Jones, “ and the best of feedin’. I don’t 
know how I’m to go on, with no one to look to for 
payment. The doctor’s visits cost two-and-six 
every time he comes.” 

How could Belinda hesitate? She slowly drew 
her purse from her pocket, and took out of it the 





self, will be grateful,” Mrs. Jones said quickly. 
‘And L[’Il let you know how she goes on. I dare- 
say you'll be comin’ this way again afore long? 
What’s your days out ?” she asked cunningly. 

“T ain't got no days out,” Belinda replied— 
‘not settled beforehand. I[’ll come again when I 
can,” she added sorrowfully. 

She feared, now that it was too late, that she 
had been deceived. She remembered that she 
was forbidden to go .:nto any houses, unless she 
was sent especially, and she resolved to go at once 
and tell Miss Wilson her afternoon’s experience. 

“Good-bye, mother,” she said. 

3ut there was no response. The prostrate 
figure Jay motionless and unheeding: and the 
lack-lustre eyes were staring at the ceiling. 

“She don’t hear you, poor thing!” said Mrs. 
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Jones compassionately, smoothing the bed-clothes. 
But I’ll let her know as you’ve been to see her, 
and acted like a good daughter should. And I’ll 
look after her ; you needn’t fear nothing, now she’s 
got you to look to for her keep.” 

The sequel to Belinda’s visit Miss Wilson heard 
the next morning. 

“Oh! no, she is not ill,” she was told. “ Last 
night she and another woman were taken to the 
station for fighting in the street. They had been 
drinking together all the evening.” 

And clergy, district-visitors, and police, all told 
the same tale of drunkenness and depravity. It 
was only another of the many cases in which Miss 
Wilson had to protect and shelter her protégés 
from those who ought to have cared for them. 

And her efforts were so often futile! Children, 
left to the workhouse schools, and forgotten by 
their mothers till they had been placed out, and 
were earning, laboriously enough, a miserable 
living, were by law almost at their mothers’ mercy. 
They could seek out and claim them, and their 
services ; and should such a claim be brought 
into court, there was hardly a magistrate who 
would not sympathise with and rule for the 
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mother. Miss Wilson's heart often ached for the 
poor children, whom she spent “her life in helping, 
round whom their mothers hung like vampires for 
the sake of the poor little wage they earned. 

And yet, as always, there was another side to 
the question: and Belinda’s friends shrank from 
altogether destroying in her the sense of filial 
duty. A child, independent, with no one to think 
of or work for, deteriorates in character and grows 
selfish and self-centred. Better to lose something 
which may seem desirable; better to have a 
harder struggle to make both ends meet, than to 
have no one to strive for or love. It is against 
Nature, against the law which “sets the solitary in 
families,” that a boy or girl should have no one 
but himself or herself to consider. 

Happily, in Belinda’s case, the sturdy faithful- 
ness of her lover provided her with someone 
worthy of all her affection. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ONE morning, somewhere about Christmas time, 
selinda received a letter which set all her pulses 


tingling. It ran thus (Bob’s spelling is cor- 
rected):— 


“ Dear BettnpA,—I hope this will find you well, 
as it doesn’t leave me at present. Strange things 
has happened here—i sends you a paper—and I 
don’t know as I shan’t be took to jail. But i 
ain’t done it, Belinda. I can’t write no more, for 
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fear of saying things I shouldn’t.—Your loving 
friend, “ RoBert SEATON.” 

Was ever letter more calculated to rouse 
curiosity and impatience? At last, Belinda’s 
chance of romance had come ! 

When she had spelled through the letter, her 
eyes fell upon Peggy. 

“Peggy darlin’, take this letter to your mother 
—she’s a-dressin’ in her room—and ask her what 
it means,” Belinda said agitatedly. 

“Pegey go,” said Peggy readily, turning the 
letter over and over curiously. “ What’s it been a- 
doin’ to you, Lin? You’sall cry-ey.” 

“So’d you be ery-ey, Peggy, if you’d had sucha 
letter as that from your young man.” 

“Young man!” repeated Peggy. ‘“ Who, Lin?” 

“Your Bob, when you ’ve got one,” said Belinda. 
“ Oh! be quick, Peggy, and take it to your mother!” 
as Peggy lingered ; “I’m burstin’ to know.” 

“ Burstin’,” said Peggy to herself, as she trotted 
off. It was her way thus to remember her various 
messages. 

“ Muvver ! muvver!” she called out, at Esther’s 
door; “let Peggy in, muvver! Lin’s burstin’, 
muvver!” she said solemnly, trotting into the 
room. 

“Bursting? What do you mean, Peggy ?” 

“ Peggy don’t know. Here’s a letter, an’ Lin’s 
all ery-ey, an’ in such a—fuss !” and Peggy smiled 
in enjoyment of her spluttering enunciation of 
this newly appropriated word. 

“Poor Belinda!” exclaimed Esther, scanning 
the short letter. ‘“ Fetch father, Peggy; he’s in 
his dressing-room.” 

“What can it mean?” she asked, when her 
husband appeared. 

“Your favourite, Bob, has been poaching, 
perhaps,” suggested he, after reading the letter. 
“ Where’s the paper he sent ?” 

“Go and ask Belinda for the paper, Peggy,” 
said Peggy’s mother. 

“Oh! please, mum—oh! please, sir,” said 
Belinda’s agitated voice outside, “there ain’t no 
paper come.” 

to and look down-stairs. Perhaps it is with 
mine,” her master said kindly. 

3elinda shot off, and presently returned with a 
newspaper addressed to herself. 

“ Open it,” said Esther kindly. 

“Oh! please, mum, I durstn’t. It might say as 
Bob was took to jail.” 

“Oh! no, Belinda,” Mr. Cardyne laughed. “He 
tells you he’s sending it, so he isn’t taken yet. 
Here is the mystery.” 

He turned the paper over rapidly, and read 
aloud— 

“STRANGE Burciary.—At about three o’clock 
in the morning of Tuesday last, a thief effected an 


entrance into oiie of Messrs. Avroido’s orchid 
houses at Searton, which had lately been enriched 
by the arrival of some very rare specimens. Onein 
particular is the only specimen of its kind as yet 
brought to Europe, and, it appears, has excited 
the keenest attention and competition, being 
valued at a large sum. One of the gardeners, by 
name Robert Seaton, is suspected ef the theft, and 
subsequent sale, of vhis specimen. Messrs. Avroido 
are offering a rewaid of one hundred pounds for 
its recovery.” 

“Bob never done it!” said Belinda, quivering 
with excitement. ‘“On’y let me catch him as 
did!” she added. ‘ Why! he loves them orchids, 
—rubbish, as I calls a lot of them, growing any- 
ways !” 

A rather different version of the affair was 
printed in the evening papers, with the additional 
statement that Robert Seaton had been taken 
before a magistrate. He had owned to being in 
the houses during the night, and stated that he 
saw the thief, who came upon him unawares and 
knocked him down. But this statement was not 
believed. The senior partner of the firm was 
absent in Holland, and had been telegraphed for. 

Belinda wrote an impassioned letter of many 
pages to Bob, in which she made various sugges- 
tions, finally offering to stand beside him in the 
dock, where her active imagination already beheld 
hin. 

The affair began to excite attention and interest. 
It was stated that the stolen specimen was 
absolutely unique; and this was immediately 
contradicted by a great firm of florists, who 
averred that they had sold a specimen to a noble 
customer. And then, as suddenly as they had 
arisen, all reports ceased, with the return of Mr. 
Avroido to England. 

Bob’s replies to Belinda’s letters were, as usual, 
most vague and unsatisfactory. Sometimes, after 
reading them, Mrs. Cardyne’s belief in him 
wavered, until she recollected the difficulties that 
he had always found in expressing his feelings. 

At last, »2 day there arrived one which sent 
Belinda in to ask Mr. Cardyne’s advice, in a state 
of great excisement. 

It ran thus—after the usual commencement— 

“Mr. Avroido is come back. I am thinking of 
emigrating us soon as this business is settled. I 
shall have some money. Will you come too? It 
will be next week.” 

“Oh! sir, what do it mean?” Belinda asked 
agitatedly, smoothing down the paper on the 
table before her as though her fingers could press 
out some further meaning. 

Mr. Cardyne looked at the letter again. Peggy 
was sitting on the floor by her father’s side, tearing 
up papers which had been “tidied.” Her face 
now puckered up in sympathy with Belinda’s. 
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“Bob was on the watch; there was a struggle. ’ 
She got quickly on to her feet, and rested her 
little body against her father’s knees, looking 
anxiously up into his down-bent eyes. 

“What’s you doing, faver?” she asked. 

“Thinking, Peggy,” he answered, trying to 
evade the pitiful appeal in poor Belinda’s tearful 
orbs. 

“Faver!” said 
thinks you’s smokin’.” 

“Thinking too, Peggy,” he said. 

Then he took Peggy on to his knee, and looked 
across her at Belinda. 

“T’m afraid, Belinda, it means that his master 
does not mean to let him be prosecuted—for some 


Peggy reproachfully, “Peggy 
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reason—and is get- 
- ting him away, and 
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| done it!” flared out 

| {| Belinda. 
rom ee “T’m = afraid his 
4j—— master thinks so. 
| [ Where’s Mrs. Car- 

dyne ?” 
“ She’s out, sir, and 
Nurse told me to 
= } come to you. Please, 
‘ sir, I would hke to 
go down and_= see 
ee Bob,” she implored ; 
a “his letters is so un- 
i satisfying, an’ he 
hasn’t no one but 

7 me.” 

. 3 “You shall = go. 
= e\\ Wait till Mrs. Car- 
- hel dyne comes in. 
ea Either she or I will 


go to Scarton with 
you.” 
“ Pegey too?” said 
“ Pegey go too, faver ?” 


Peggy. 





Peggy. 
“Tf mother likes— yes, 

do you want to go?” 

“Pegey wants to see Bob. Peggy 


poor Bob!” said Peggy 


Why 


yikes Bob- 
pityingly. 

The next day, Belinda, accompanied 

by Mrs. Cardyne and Peggy, took 
train to Scarton ; Belinda becoming 
much agitated as they reached the 
door of Bob’s lodging. 
Please let Belinda wait here for 
Bob,” Mrs. Cardyne asked, after the 
first greetings; “and give her some 
dinner, please. We will go up to 
the Hall meanwhile, and call for 
Belinda presently.” 

But this arrangement did not please Peggy. 

“ Pegey wants to see Bob, muvver,” she asserted. 
“ Peggy do want to see a nero, wire, so bad.” 

“A Nero, Peggy?” asked Esther, puzzling as to 
the possible likeness between Bob and Nero. 

“Lin says he’s a nero, muvver—she says he’s 
her nero, and Peggy do want to see him.” 

They were now on the way to the Hall, but 
Peggy’s steps lingered, and she kept hanging back, 
and turning her head, to look for the absent Bob. 
The little white, woolly-clad figure was a very 
attractive one in the winter landscape, with its 
halo of soft gleaming hair and delicate rosy face. 
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To a young man looking over a gate, the sight 
of Peggy was more than attractive, conveying as 
it did other possibilities. With an exclamation of 
delight, he opened the gate, his shy red face 
beaming almost as much as Peggy’s, when she 
caught sight of him. 

“Why, Bob!” said Esther kindly, “we have 
come to see if we can do anything in this sad 
business. Belinda is waiting for you. Go and 
talk to her, and [ will come back presently. You 
are still working, then, for Mr. Avroido ?” 

“Yes, mum, till I go,” Bob said rather sadly, 
looking round at the gardens where he had 
laboured all his working days. 

“ Must you go?” Esther asked. 

“T fear me I must, mum. I couldn't trust 
myself.” 

“ But you never took it, Bob,” Esther asserted. 

“No. I never took it,” he echoed. 

“Then, isn’t it rather hard you should be 
punished? Can’t it be set straight?” asked 
Esther, puzzled. “ What does Mr. Avroido say ?” 

“He says he will set me up in Canada,” said 
Bob, “in a business of my own, same as this’n.” 

“But why! Why can’t you stay here ?” 

“ Master would rather I went,” said Bob. “TIT 
don’t mind, if Belinda’ll come tov. He says he'll 
pay for the wedding and all, mum. And I did 
think perhaps Belinda wouldn't mind—she’s no 
friends nor nothing to leave behind her.” 

At the Hall, Esther heard conflicting stories. 
The firm had not believed Bob guilty. The police 
had declared he was the thief. Strong suspicions 
existed that the plant sold to the Earl was the 
identical one stolen from Scarton. But when the 
head-gardener had gone over to see it, it differed 
so much in form that he could not identify it. 

On Mr. Avroido’s return, he refused to believe 
in Bob’s guilt ; and as he judged it might be 
unpleasant for him to remain in his service under 
a certain cloud of suspicion, he had offered to set 
him up elsewhere, as Bob had described. 

But all the stories sounded sutticiently puzzling 
and conflicting. 

3elinda, however, on the return journey was 
radiant, alternately smiling to herself and hugging 
Peggy. She was like a creature full of a possessing, 
transtiguring thought. 

“What’s you laughin’ at, Lin?” Peggy asked 
once or twice, after careful observation of Belinda’s 
countenance from the opposite seat. 

“Thoughts,” said Belinda concisely. 

“Qh!” said Peggy. ‘“ Where is they, Lin? 
Peggy don’t see nuttin’ to laugh at.” 

“Hear her, now!” said Belinda admiringly. 
“Oh, mum! Whatever shall I do without 
Peggy 1—They’s in my head, ducky—you can’t 
see ’em.” 

“In your head ?” said Peggy. 


And her tone was the tone of one who is depre- 
ciatory, but is sorry for being so. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ONE morning, a few days later, a little dark 
gentleman called on Mr. Cardyne. It was Mr. 
Avroido himself. 
“You will have seen that [I do not consider 
Robert Seaton guilty?” he asked of Esther, into 
whose hands he had just given a liberal cheque, to 


-be spent upon Belinda’s outfit. 


“Yes,” Esther answered, wondering 2 little at 
the sad look in the keen eyes which were search- 
ing hers. “I thought so. And I have thought all 
along, since that day we went down, that Belinda 
knew who was. She has no doubt about her 
lover’s integrity.” 

“She is right. I told Seaton he ought to tell 
her. And I have no doubt he did. And she has 
not told you? She must be a discreet young 
woman.” 

“ Discreet is scarcely the word I should use to 
describe Belinda,” Mrs. Cardyne said, smiling. 
“She is always getting herself into scrapes through 
her impulsivéness. But she is trustworthy and 
faithful. No; she has told me nothing.” 

“Tt was my own son who took the orchid,” 
Mr. Avroido said sadly. “ He knew I was away. 
Bob was suspicious that something was going 
wrong, and acted as he did to screen him.” 

“It is hard on Bob,” said Esther. “I should 
have thought the truth would have been best. 
Nobody would think there was anything wrong 
in your son having taken it. Perhaps I don’t 
understand ?” she went on, as she saw the ex- 
pression of the father’s face. 

“He is not in the business,” he said quickly ; 
“long ago, I had to make him leave it. He has 
nothing to do with the firm. When a boy takes 
to gambling, a business like mine is no place for 
him. He was hard up for money, and he came 
down, and got into the house by means of my 
private key. Bob was on the watch; there was a 
struggle. But the orchid was gone before Bob 
arrived. Something might have been done, if he 
had told my partners. But he was loyal to me, 
and so the blame for a time rested on him.” 

“T still think that Bob should be freed from 
suspicion,” Esther said. 

“He has been. Both my partners know the 
truth now. And there is no one else that matters. 
I shall take care that Bob sueceeds in America. 
In fact, I shall start him in a branch house 
there.” 


“Oh! yes, mum! I knowed it all along,” Be- 
linda said cheerfully, when interrogated. ‘“ Bob 
said as he’d got no friends to be fretted except 
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me—and, lor! what’s me to mind what folks 
says?” 

“ And you’re not afraid, you and Bob, of going 
across the sea, and beginning again in a new land ¢” 

“ Afraid, mum? I ain’t afraid of nothink when 
Bob’s near by,” said Belinda sturdily ; “it’s only 
Peggy as I wish I could take along with me.” 

“ We'll have a long holiday some day, Belinda, 
all of us, and come and see you. Or you will get 
home-sick, and come back. Who knows but that 
some day Bob will become a partner, and you 
will come back for good ?” 

Belinda gave a gasp at the suggestion, and 
pouncing upon Peggy, gave her a tearful hug. 

But when the parting came, Belinda was all 
smiles. It was a lovely morning, and as the 
young couple stood before Mr. Cardyne to be 
made one, in the gloomy London church, the sun 
shone full through the east window on Belinda’s 
bent head, and her lover’s ruddy face. Behind 
them, very intent on all that was going on, stood 
Peggy—a quaint little white figure, nearly buried 
under the burden of the lovely bouquet which 
had been given to Belinda. Gravely listening, 
with her eyes fixed on her father’s face, the 
sunbeams playing round her hair, ker own face 
sweet and innocent as one of the cherubic faces 
in the stained glass above her, Peggy filled her 
role of bridesmaid. 

3ut it was a very pensive Peggy whom her 
father, following the newly wedded pair, carried 
into the vestry. It was still early, the young 
couple having the journey to Liverpool before 
them. They were to drive straight from the 
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church to the station where their luggage awaited 
them. In the carriage, Belinda’s smiles and 
radiance grew a little clouded. Peggy it was who 
prevented the tears. 

“You needn’t petend, Lin. Peggy knows you. 
Soon as you gets with Bob, you forgets all ’bout 
Peggy.” 

“ Never ! never could I forget Pegg assever- 
ated Belinda, leaning across her husband to take 
a last look at the friends she was leaving, especially 
the little child, who had been like a revelation of 
heaven to her. 

And so they had a last sight of Belinda’s funny 
face—smiling—rosy—happy. 

“T never joined a couple with a happier mind,” 
Mr. Cardyne said ; when his little daughter’s arm 
stole round his neck, and he felt her soft cheek 
laid against his own. What was prompting 
Peggy’s caress? He turned to look into the 
beautiful eyes. In them was the unfathomable 
expression which Peggy’s parents sometimes saw 
with unacknowledged thrills of fear. 

“What is it, Peggy darling?” her father whis- 
pered. 

The child straightened herself and returned her 
father’s glance, a little quiver of a smile, as if at 
her own feelings, coming to her lips. 

“ Peggy feels ‘lone,’ she murmured, returning 
her father’s hug. ‘ Peggy love Lin—deep—faver.” 

“So does Bob, darling. And he’s got no one 
else.” 

“‘Ah—Bob,” said Peggy, depreciatively. 
thinks Bobses ain’t no good.” 

THE END. 


1» 


“ Peggy 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


INTERNATIONAL 


OCTOBER 20TH. RUTH'S CHOICE. 
To read— Ruth 7. 14—22. Golden text —ver. 16. 
INTRODUCTION. Have 


had two lessons on the 





Judges. What did they 
tell of 2? Israelites fallen 


into idolatry, punished by 
invasions of foes —their 
repentance and deliver- 
ance—great victories by 
Judges. To-day’s lesson 
tells of other troubles. Great famine in Canaan 
—one of God’s four judgments (Ezek. xiv. 21). A 
farmer and his family from Bethlehem leave home 
—go to strange land of Moab, east of Canaan, for 
sustenance. His name, Elimelech—his_ wife’s, 
Naomi. His two sons married Orpah and Ruth, 


SERIES. 


natives of Moab. In the course of ten years 
Elimelech and his sons died, leaving no children. 
Thus three widows left to mourn together. Then 
tidings came to Naomi from her old home that 
the famine was over. So she resolved to return, 
and advised her two daughters-in-law to go back 
each to her father’s house in Moab. Here to-day’s 
lesson begins. 
I. THREE Wipows IN Moas. (14—18.) 
1. Naomi. Why wish to return to Bethlehem ? 
Was her old home—scene of early, happy life. 
There her sons born—friends still to be found. 
There was Tabernacle at Shiloh with its helps. 
She could obtain livelihood in her old village. 
But her daughters-in-law had better leave her. 
They are young, can form new ties and homes. 
So she invokes God’s blessing and bids them go. 
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Notice. Her unselfishness. 
their services to work for her. 

Her trust. God had guarded her and would 
still do so. They may leave her in His care. 

2. Orpah. How did she behave ? 

She kissed her mother-in-law and departed. 

She had not the faith to follow her fortunes. 

She returned to her people and old religion. 

3. Ruth. What a contrast to her sister-in-law! 

She wept and clave to her mother-in-law. 

What were the feelings which moved her ? 

Affection for Naomi—for her own and her dead 
husband’s sake. 

Unselfishness. Wishing to help her in her sad 
trouble, having lost her husband and both sons. 

Piety. She had learned tv love God of Israel. 

How does she express her determination ? 

She will lodge, live, and work with Naomi. 

She will embrace her people and her religion. 

She will die and be buried at Bethlehem. 

Nothing but death shall ever part them. 

Lessons. 1. Decision for right. Ruth chose 
well. Honoured her parent—received reward. 

2. Decision for God. She would serve God. 

Similar call to all—Choose Whom ye will serve. 

Blessed are all that put their trust in Him. 

II. Two Wipows IN BETHLEHEM. (19—22.) 

Long and tedious journey safely passed. 

Received warm welcome from old friends. 

Returned at time of Passover—early summer. 

People all out harvesting in the fields. 

Every additional worker would be useful. 

Naomi tells her tale and introduces Ruth. 

She went out full and has come back empty. 

Let them call her “ Mara,” or “ Mary ”—ze. 
bitter. For God has sorely afflicted her. 

So she and Ruth settle down in Bethlehem. 

Lessons. Ruth was a model daughter. 

She gave Naomi honour, respect, love. 

She clung to her in trouble, worked for her in 
poverty, and tended her in old age. 

Go and do thou likewise. 


Might have claimed 


OCTOBER 27TH. THE CHILD SAMUEL. 

To read—1 Sam. tii. 1—13. Golden text—ver. 9. 
IntropucTION. The story of Samuel’s call in the 
night is so well known that it will not be necessary 
to dwell long on the facts. The children’s atten- 
tion had better be mainly directed to the lessons 
taught by Eli’s neglect to restrain his sons from 
sin, and by Samuel having been trained by his 
mother and Eli from his youngest days to serve 
God. 

I. Gop’s CALL To SAMUEL. (1—10.) 

1. Picture Samuel ministering in Tabernacle. 

Living in adjacent rooms with Eli, aged priest. 

Opening the doors daily for the worshippers. 

Lighting lamps at night before the Ark of God. 
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Keeping everything clean and tidy in God’s 
House. 

But all the while knowing little about God. 

Religious privileges being very few and scarce. 

No meeting of people for public worship. 

No reading of God’s Word in His House. 

No Bibles in every house to be read by all. 

No Sabbath-schools or classes of instruction. 

Only from time to time teaching by prophets. 

2. Picture Samuel laid down to rest in bed. 

Three times hears a cail—rises—goes to Eli. 

Twice sent back—third time bidden to <veak. 

It is God’s voice calling—he must lister te it. 

Lesson. Samuel an example to childres. 

Was diligent in his work—quick to wait on Ki. 

tespectful in answering —obedient to call. 

Even a child is known by his doings. 

II. Gov’s MEssaGE BY SAMUEL. (11—15.) 

He was going to punish Eli for his sin. 

He had warned him before in vain (ii. 27). 

Now he would carry out His word fully. 

What had Eli done to deserve this severity ? 

He had not restrained his sons from evil. 

He had indulged them, thus dishonouring God. 

Their bad lives brought disgrace on religion. 

Now God will punish both them and him. 

What was his punishment ? 

His house to be cut off—not an old man would 
be found in it—the children would die young. 

The sin was too great to be ever forgiven. 

Such was the message—Samuel thought it over. 

Next day did his work, hesitated to tell Eli. 

Lessons. 1. Notice about Samuel— 

He was trustworthy—to be told the sad news. 

He was sensitive—did not want to retail it. 

He was sad—for the grief coming on Eli. 

2. Notice about Eli and his sons— 

Parents ought to punish for wrongdoing. 

Children’s sin brings shame on parents. 

No man liveth to himself. 

Blessed only are the people who have the Lord 
for their God. 


NOVEMBER 38RD. SAMUEL THE JUDGE. 

To read—1 Sam. vit. 5—15. Golden texrt—ver. 12. 
[InrropucTION. More than twenty years passed 
since Samuel’s call. Eli been long dead, and 
Samuel fully established as judge and prophet. 
The Ark had been many years with the Philistines, 
who had completely subdued Israel. But the 
people had lately begun to turn again to the Lord. 
Their repentance began by putting away their 
false gods (ver. 4), and serving the Lord only. 
Now Samuel comes and exhorts them. 

I. A SoLeMN AssEMBLY. (5, 6.) Notice— 

The place. Mizpeh, meaning a watch-tower. 

The persons. Samuel, the judge, and a vast 
assembly of the people of Israel. 

The proceedings. Water solemnly poured out. 
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An outward sign of penitence and sorrow. 
Also of the pouring-out of the heart before God. 
And of the cleansing of soul by forgiveness. 
Then the people fasted all that summer day. 
As natural expression of penitence. (Ps. xxii. 14.) 
Then all together they confessed their sin. 
Lessons. Repentance includes three things— 
Contrition, or genuine sorrow for sin, 
Confession of sin to Almighty God. 
Change of life—putting away of sin. 
Such repentance brings forgiveness. (1 John i. 6.) 
Il. A Great Vicrory. (7—15.) The alarm. 
Old enemies—Philistines—gather for war. 
Israelites, unarmed and feeble, in great fear. 
What do they do? Entreat Samuel’s prayers. 
The scene. First Samuel offers a lamb. 
Burnt offering for sin as ordered. (Lev. i. 3, 4.) 
People stand around watching and worshipping. 
Samuel cries to the Lord. 
Enemy draws near—Samuel still prays for them. 
The storm. Sky becomes black with clouds. 
Tremendous claps of thunder—-fearful storin. 
The Lord fights for Israel—enemy routed. 
People pursue Philistines and smite them. 
The memorial. Stone set up—Ebenezer— 
“help.” God Himself had helped them. 
Just as Jacob at Bethel (Gen. xxviii. 18.) 
Joshua after crossing Jordan. (Josh. iv. 9.) 
Result of the victory —firm and lasting peace. 
Lessons. 1. Sacrifice needed for sin. 
Without shedding of blood is no remission. 
The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all 
(1 John i. 7.) 
2. The benefit of intercessory prayer. 
The prayer of a righteous man availeth much. 
3. The Lord is a defence to His people. 
What time I am afraid I will trust in Him. 
4. The duty of thanksgiving. 
Whoso offereth Me praise he honoureth Me. 


The prayer. 


sin. 


SAUL CHOSEN KING 
17—27. Golden text—Ps. 
revit. 1. 


NOVEMBER 10TH. 
To read—1 Sam. x. 
Inrropuction. When Samuel was old he made 
his sons judges, but they walked not in his ways. 
They took bribes and judged unfairly. So the 
people asked to have a king like other nations. 
Samuel disapproved, but laid the matter before 
the Lord, and was told to give them their wish 
{vili. 7). Saul, of tribe of Benjamin, was privately 
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anointed by Samuel (x. 1), and was now to be 
shown to the people. 

I. Tue King Cnosren. (17—24.) 

A gathering. ‘The people meet again at Mizpeh 

A sermon. Samuel talks about the king. 

First he reminds of all God has done for them. 

sringing them out of Egypt to this land. 

Subduing mighty kings and oppressors. 

Then he blames them for rejecting God. 

They insist on a king —thus despising God. 

An election. First the tribes come near. 

Lots are cast—-Benjamin wins the throw. 

Then the lot is cast for all the different families. 

Saul’s family chosen—then Saul himself. 

But where is he? He cannot be found. 

A pause. High priest bidden to come near. 

Inquiry made probably by Urim and Thummim. 
(Ex. xxviii. 30.) 

The Lord answers and tells Saul’s hiding-place. 

Picture the scene. A race to fetch Saul. 

He is brought before Samuel in triumph. 

He stands erect—towers above all in height. 

Samuel commends his brave looks and bearing. 

People shout welcome : “ God save the King !” 

Notice. Samuel’s bravery—speaks plain words. 

Sawl’s modesty—no putting himself forward. 

God’s condescension—giving them their wish. 

Lesson. Fear God, honour the king. 

El. Tue Kine’s Reception. (25—27.) 

Samuel does all he can to commend Saul to them. 

Points him out as superior to all others. 

Also as the man chosen by the Lord Himself. 

Then he wrote in a book rules for the king. 

He must obey laws as much as anyone else. 

This book probably kept in Tabernacle. 

King also to make copy of Law for himself. 

To read and study all his life. (Deut. xvii. 
19.) 

Now all go home. Who went with the king ? 

A party of men whose hearts God disposed to 
him. 

How much they could help the young king by 
kindness, sympathy, and zeal on his behalf. 

3ut men of Belial derided him with taunts. 

What did Saul do? Answered not a word. 

Notice. Saul, so far, a type of Jesus Christ. 


op 


~_ 


1. Sent by God to be ruler and judge of men. 
2. Began earthly life in meekness and obscurity. 
3. Welcomed by some, rejected by others. 

4. When He was reviled, reviled not again. 
LESSON. 


Blessed are the meek. 
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“Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.”— 
Sr. JOHN xii 24. 


SAVIOUR 


spoke these words 






at a memorable 
moment. Long be- 


fore now, His fame 
reached throughout 
all Judea and Galilee. 
Not only had He 
preached through all the 
Holy Land, but He had 
caused it to be traversed 
by heralds moving in 
couples before Him to 
proclaim His Kingdom. 
And even a few Gentiles, 
lifted above their race, 
sometimes by kindness to Israel, like him who 
built them a synagogue, sometimes by extreme 
faith such as the woman of Canaan showed in her 
extremity, had shared His miraculous bounty. 
They were urged by sore need, and He had com- 
passion upon them, But the rule which He laid 
down for Himself was that He was not sent except 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. Only His 
death and the coming of the Spirit could break 
down the middle wall of partition, which in 
spiritual import, as in the Temple courts, divided 
Jew from Gentile. In the meantime, therefore, 
He “ was a minister of the circumcision.” 

We are not surprised, therefore, that only now, 
at the very end of His public ministry, do we hear 
of Gentiles, free from the pressure of personal 
distress, being attracted to Jesus. These are 


genuine Greeks, unlike the Grecians in the Acts 
who murmured because their widows were neg- 
lected, and who were only Jews to whom a foreign 


residence had made a foreign language most 
familiar. These were aliens in creed and in blood, 


and they had much reason to doubt how a Jewish 
teacher would receive them. 

Here, then, is a turning-point in history; it is 
the first voluntary approach of the Gentile world 
to Christ. Very natural is the story. They apply 
for an introduction to the only apostle who bears 
a Greek name, whose family, therefore, might be 
supposed to enjoy the protection of a Gentile 
patron, and who was almost certain to receive 
them courteously. 

But Philip was a hesitating man, ready to find hin- 
drances. It was he who objected that two hundred 
pennyworth of bread would not feed the multitude. 
It was he who said, “ Lord, show us the Father and 
it sufficeth us.” He would not venture, then, to 
introduce these pagans to his Master, but went 
and consulted Andrew, who was brother of the 
impetuous Peter, and, as several indications prove, 
shared his prompt, decided temperament. There 
was no more hesitation then ; they went and told 
Jesus. 

All this is plainly a true story; the intercessor 
whom they choose, and the behaviour of both 
apostles, are entirely natural. 

3ut how much more so is the bearing of Jesus 
when they tell Him. The Greeks, we know, were 
the most polished and cultivated nation that ever 
lived. Their buildings, their sculptures, their 
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vases, their prose writing and their poetry, are the 
wonder and despair of our modern art. Our best 
and most beautiful work is but a dim and faded 
thing compared with their dazzling glories. And 
now here is 2 Teacher whom His own people have 
not accepted; the shadows are closing around 
Him; He ics begun to speak of His death as 
certain and at tand. Yet this glorious nation is 
drawn to Him, despised at home. Gentile culture 
thinks Him at least worth consideration, asks for 
an interview with deep respect, not intruding on 
Him, but saying to His servant, “Sir, we wish to 
see Jesus.” Surely one might expect a little flush, 
some elation of spirit, a touch of self-gratulation : 
or else some feeling of the importance of the 
occasion, some unusually profound discourse or 
brilliant miracle. St. Paul behaved thus when he 
went to Athens. He quoted their own poets. He 
showed that man, as the true offspring and image 
of God, ought not to think that God resembled a 
stone which man, His child, had graven. He was 
more than usually philosophical and logical and 
keen. And he converted scarcely anyone. Thence 
he went straight to Corinth, and did not resolve 
to know anything there 
but Jesus and Him 
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crucified. And there he founded a great and ini: 
portant church, and learned, as he wrote to them 
afterwards, that the foolishness of God is wiser 
than man. 

How did Jesus behave ? 

In a memorable passage the historian of Wel- 
lington describes his bearing after the splendid 
battle of Salamanca, where, said a Frenchman, he 
defeated forty thousand men in forty minutes. 
“ Late in the evening of that great day I saw him 
... the flush of victory was on his brow, his eyes 
were eager and watchful, but his voice was calm 
and even gentle he seemed with prescient 
pride to accept the victory as an earnest of greater 
glory.” That was surely self-control sufficient 
even for the Iron Duke; but the flush and the 
gleaming eyes tell us of that within which needed 
to be held down, to be self-controlled. 

But Jesus, whom none calls iron, never—after 
His mightiest miracle, or when multitudes are 
won, or now when the first sign of the homage of 
the Gentile world, the glory of ancient prophecies, 
begins to show itself—never is moved, exalted, or 
swayed a hand’s breadth from His simple thought 
of duty. 

Philip and Andrew announce to Him that the 
Gentile world is knocking at His door. 
And He knows that the isles shall wait 
for His law; that all the ends of the 
earth shall remember and return; that 
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kings shall come to His brightness. 
What does He think of now ? 

He thinks how far from the wisdom 
of the Greeks are His own appointed 
path and chosen plan. He lays down 
promptly and unflinchingly the rule 
which to the Greeks was foolishness, 
which never could have been imagined 
by these inquirers, and which would 
have repelled them as it repelled, a few 
years later, all the wise and learned and 
mighty of their race. 

That rule is, Not self-culture, but 
self-sacrifice. And it is natural, it is 
an evidence of the truth of the story, 
that He utters it just when the Greek 
embodiment of the rival theory ap- 
proaches Him. 

Things were not ripe for their ap- 
proach, the corn of wheat had not yet 
been buried. And presently, when the 
great event took place, and the plan 
of God revealed itself, it would have 
nothing to attract their pride, their 
prejudices, or their selfishness. Jesus 
simply waited. Or rather, as the com- 
ing of the Gentiles told Him how near 
the crisis was, He felt the strain, the 
severity of the demand upon Himself ; 
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He acknowledged the pain, yet He accepted it. 
“Now is my soul troubled, and what shall I say ? 
{Shall I say] Father, save me from this hour ? 
Nevertheless [all my life led up to this] for this 


voice and lifted up his hands on high.” Where 
they speak of the eagle fluttering over her young 
He is content to point to the hen and its chickens ; 
instead of the palm tree and the cedar and the 








cause came [ unto this hour. Father, glorify 


Thy name !” 

This narrative connects itself with our Harvest 
Season in a double way. 

It tells us how we ought to look upon Nature. 

And it teaches how we ought to receive the 
bounty of God. 

To the eye of Jesus all the world was as a 
letter in a divine handwriting, the autograph of 
God. We should know the same handwriting 
again, different though the subject might be 
which He treated. We might trace the mind of 
God as regards eternity from His dealing with 
this world of time. 

Does He make His sun to shine upon the evil 
and the good? That is a proof of His real honest 
forgiveness; so that we ought to forgive one 
another, and become His children. 

Does a branch wither, except it abides in the 
vine? Then we must not hope to live in our- 
selves ; we must humbly abide in Him. 

Is the growth of plants and trees and the spread 
of leaven a gradual thing? What wonder, then, 
if the Kingdom of God begins modestly and only 
Wins its way by degrees ? 

It is indeed a surprising thing to open any of 
the Gospels and observe how vast a proportion 
of its teaching is simply the pointing to little 
things of this life as being outward and visible 
signs of inward spiritual realities. Never was 
any such teaching in the world before. Prophets 
and wise men used the sun, moon, and stars, the 
storm, the lightning, as images, figures of speech, 
noble words to adorn their sentences. But that 
is not Christ’s manner at all. You will not find 
any such phrase of His as “The deep uttered his 
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terebinth we have the mustard-seed; and instead 
of the storm breaking the cedars of Lebanon, 
we have the sky sometimes red and sometimes 
lowering. 

Now what does this difference mean? Simply 
that Christ was not looking for grand illustrations, 
figures of speech, but for specimens of His Father’s 
usual, everyday mode of action, as showing how 
He will act with us also. God is good; and as 
we see His mercy now in the gathering-in of 
harvest, we may reckon upon it in pity and love 
for our souls. 

God is patient, and as we see the slow yet sure 
advance of nature from the first pale green shoot 
in spring to the golden fulness of the autumn 
grain, we may reckon that when He begins some 
good work in us, some desire for better things, 
grief for sin, and a little beginning of trust, He 
will continue it, for His part, to the end. 

And yet again, however slowly His purpose 
ripens, God is sure. You can reckon upon His 
operations in nature. The red morning, or the 
evening red and lowering, tell their own tale; 
you can discern the face of the sky. And just as 
well we may discern, for men and for nations, the 
signs of the times, and be sure that luxury, law- 
lessness, extravagance, mean foul weather, and 
that self-denia! and love promise fair weather 
to-day. 

My friends, this is one truth which our harvest 
services never must forget. We thank God for 
bread. Yes, but we also thank Him for all that 
is implied : for His readiness to give also the 
Bread of Life. 

Of all the types which our Lord thus found 
in Nature, He most often used the growth of 
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seeds. For indeed everything depends on this, 
and without it no art or science, no genius or 
valour, would avail to save us from destruction. 
Does the farmer long for a more stirring or a 
more famous life, does he fret at his obscure and 
quiet path? Let him be comforted by remember- 
ing that he is at the foundation of all, and the 
whole world depends upon the plough. The 
quiet process in which he co-operates, by which 
the harvest ripens, is the world-wide answer of 
God to the cry of men, “Give us our daily 
bread.” 

To the growth of seeds, therefore, as a most 
fundamental thing, Jesus turned to illustrate 
fundamental spiritual verities. And it is curious 
and instructive to notice how He drew His 
disciples on from truth to truth. In His first 
parable the seed was mere teaching, “the Word of 
the Kingdom,” and the various soils were the 
types of those who heard it. But Jesus went 
straight on to teach them not to rest content with 
this notion of a word spoken, doctrine to be 
obeyed. They must themselves possess a vital 
principle, and, ceasing to be of earth, become the 
very fruit itself. For now the good seed are 
“the children of the Kingdom, and the tares are 
the children of the wicked one.” And _ thence- 
forth He often spoke of the harvest of souls, of 
men and women ripening for eternity. 

But from this it surely follows that the seed, 
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like the fruit, must be a living Man, and not only 
verbal teaching. 

When they looked back upon His discourses, 
when more and more they saw that He, the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, was Himself the centre 
of all His system, the Bread which they must eat, 
and the Light of the World, the one Son of Man 
and also of the Father above, the Vine whence 
all the branches must draw all their sap, surely 
they must have guessed what seed was that of 
which the crop is the Church of Christ ! 

Well, then, He confesses, He accepts the uni- 
versal law. He must die that He may not abide 
alone. And He will trust Himself, though His 
soul is troubled, into the grave as into a seed-bed, 
fruitful with life intensified and multiplied. 

When a Christian enters into His Spirit, how- 
ever imperfectly, he experiences the deep truth of 
this great promise : “ He beareth much fruit.” 

And when the Church in its organic fulness 
accepts this law, when her sacrifices made for the 
poor and ignorant at home, and for the lonely 
colonist and the pagan abroad, are at all worthy 
to be called a falling into the ground and dying, 
then the face of the world will be transformed 
like the brown earth when the green corn pushes 
up all over it. 

For indeed, to one who duly considers the mean- 
ing of this verse, the wonder is rather at the great- 
ness than the poverty of the results already yielded. 


THE 





HERE is more kindness in 
the world—human kind- 
ness—than we give the 
world credit for. It 
takes many forms, it 
finds many ways of ex- 

; pression, not always wise 

commendable ways, 

and it is more often than 
not wasted on unworthy objects. 
If it were always directed worthily, if it never 
made mistakes, it would miss its whole vocation. 
There is always a question whether, even where 
it is most mistaken, it is utterly wasted after all. 
It is one of the world’s teachers—an uncerti- 
ficated teacher—whose office is not alone to soothe 
and heal and bless, but to educate while it helps. 

There is no standard to gauge its success by. It 

cannot be judged by results. 

Keith Pilkington brought with him to his new 
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IN THE FACE OF THE WORLD,” 


” ETC. 
curacy of St. Philip’s, Hursley Magna, but one 
recommendation. He had a kind heart. 

His old rector could think of nothing better to 
say for him, when the incumbent of St. Philip’s, 
who was looking out for a curate, applied for his 
testimonials. 

He was no scholar; his reading was bad ; he 
had a harsh unmusical voice; his sermons were 
quite unsuited for a cultured and_ intelligent 
congregation, and he had such an absent manner 
that he cut a very poor figure in Society. 

Still, he had a kind heart. 

There was no Society in Hursley Magna—at 
least, no Society that could be spelt with a capital 
S; and the congregation was neither cultured nor 
intelligent ; a scholar would have been certainly 
out of place there. 

It was a large agricultural village, set down in 
the midst of a rich, fruitful wheat-growing 
country. The disabilities Pilkington’s rector had 
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been so good as to name did not seem to affect his 
usefulness in this narrowed sphere of labour, and 
they were quite balanced by the more homely 
qualification which he was reputed to possess. 

Mr. Batchelor, the incumbent of Hursley Magna, 
engaged the curate on the strength of this un- 
usual recommendation. 

Perhaps, on account of his goodness of heart 
having been unduly insisted upon, and brought 
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his former rector could think of no other name 
to give it than a kind heart, the kindness that 
understood his fellow-men. 

Mr. Batchelor watched his new curate with a 
good deal of interest; he could not help seeing 
that he had, from the first, an amount ¢6f in- 
fluence in the parish that none of his predecessors 
had had. It was not for his alms-giving, for he 
had acknowledged at that first interview with 
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into special prominence, the rector was prepared 
for some amount of Quixotism on the part of his 
new curate, and he was just a little disappointed 
after a time because he behaved exactly like a 
dozen other curates he knew. He certainly did 
not wear his heart on his sleeve. 

Pilkington discharged his duties perfectly, and 
in spite of his bad reading and unmusical voice 
the church was still filled every Sunday, better 
filled than usual. He got on with the people from 
the first. They understood him. Perhaps that 
was his secret ; the mutual understanding. The 
barrier between human hearts often lies in the 
fact that people do not fully understand one 
another. They reach only the surface. They do 
not penetrate to the heart. They know nothing 
of the secret heart-pain, the inward sickness, the 
grievous trial that is hidden from the world. 
Perhaps this understanding is a Divine gift, 
bestowed only on a few rare unselfish natures ; 
a tender, discerning sympathy that reads the 
story of inward conflict and trial. 

Certainly Pilkington had this special gift, and 


him that he had nothing but his stipend: he 
could have very little out of that to give away. 
He had never caught him in any open act of 
Quixotism, tilting at windmills, or helping lame 
dogs over stiles, but he was sure that he was 
doing a great deal more for the people, and was 
living on a different footing with them, than any 
of his former curates had ever done. 

He could not account for Pilkington’s popular- 
ity in any other way. 

He could not be blind to the mutual under- 
standing that existed between him and his parish- 
ioners. ; 

He read it in the sudden way the children’s 
faces would light up when the curate happened to 
be walking with him in the village, and they met 
them pouring out of school. 

They didn’t hurry out of Pilkington’s path, and 
they didn’t look shamefaced or uncomfortable 
when they encountered him. 

The rector had known them ever since they 
were born ; he had held every one of them in his 
arms not so long ago, when he first called them 
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by their serviceable familiar names, but their 
bright eyes never twinkled when they looked at 
him, and their stolid rosy faces never rippled 
over with smiles when he saluted them with his 
accustomed urbanity. 

He-read the same welcome in the eyes of his 
older parishioners. The dullest face in the village, 
the vacant face of a poor idiot lad, would brighten 
when he crossed the path of Mr. Batchelor’s 
curate; and the old folks would forget their 
“rheumatics,” and drop their curtseys a foot 
lower to him than they had ever dropped them 
to Batchelor since he had been among them. 

He wasn’t exactly jealous of his curate’s in 
fluence over his flock—what rector ever is jealous 
of the popularity of his curate ?—but he couldn’t 
understand it. 

It was certainly not his sermons; Batchelor 
could not see much in his sermons. They were 
such very simple sermons; but they attracted 
larger congregations than he had ever been able 
to attract with his carefully written and certainly 
more able discourses. 

The curate preached on Wednesday evenings in 
the parish church, and on Sunday afternoons in 
the little mission church at Rose-Ash, unim- 
portant services so far as numbers went. The 
week-day services were usually very thinly at- 
tended, but when Pilkington preached the church 
could hardly hold the congregation. The rector 
thought this sudden popularity would soon wear 
itself out ; but it didn’t. A deputation reached 
him one day, after Pilkington had been in the 
parish about two months, from the working men’s 
club, asking him to allow his curate to preach to 
them more frequently—to take the Sunday even- 
ing sermon, in fact. 

There happened just then an opportunity for 
the rector’s agreeing to this request without com- 
promising his dignity. The lay helper who had 
long volunteered to take the evening service at 
Rose-Ash fell ill, and there had been no service 
for two Sunday evenings. A considerable popu- 
lation had sprung up at this hamlet, and a great 
deal of sorrow was expressed at the sudden close 
of the much-valued evening services. The rector 
met the difficulty by proposing that he and 
Pilkington should take the duty on alternate Sun- 
days. By thus giving him up the pulpit in the 
parish church twice a month the wishes of the 
parishioners would be met. 

The first Sunday evening after the arrangement 
was made, Pilkington took the service at Rose- 
Ash ; and the rector preached to a very thin con- 
gregation in the parish church, while the mission 
chapel was crowded to the doors. 

He attributed this to a variety of causes ; most 
of all to the novelty of the evening service being 
held in the mission church instead of in the 
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school-room as it had hitherto been. The fol- 
lowing Sunday, the rector took the service at 
Rose-Ash, and lo, his congregation had flown! 
They had all come into Hursley to hear the curate. 
It was very humiliating. 

The same thing happened the following Sunday 
when he again occupied his own pulpit. He had 
to preach to the benches; and he had prepared 
one of his best sermons ! 

It was not Pilkington’s fault ; he was as innocent 
of guile as an infant. He had simply won the 
people’s hearts. He was more hurt at this un- 
disguised preference being shown than the rector 
himself. Batchelor always believed that Pilking- 
ton went about the parish—his own parish— 
begging the people to go and hear him / 

How he attained this sudden popularity Batche- 
lor could not understand; unless, indeed, it were 
that special gift of sympathy he had, a sympathy 
which it was impossible to simulate, for all kinds 
of suffering and sorrow, and especially for weak- 
ness and infirmity. Perhaps by virtue of this he 
was attracted to, and exercised an extraordinary 
influence over, the worst characters in the parish. 

He had a special sympathy for mongrel dogs, 
Batchelor once told him, end he never forgot the 
way Pilkington looked up, with a bright flash of 
intelligence in his grey eyes, a look that was 
almost a voice. 

“T hope so,” he said humbly ; “I hope so, 
indeed! I have been a mongrel dog myself. God 
forbid I should ever be hard upon the failures, or 
weakness of other men, upon anything that is not 
deliberately wrong.” 

An instance of his forbearance, a very painful 
instance to recall, made this particular sentiment 
of his much talked of in the parish. 

Among the villagers was a very unsatisfactory 
character, a mason by trade. He was the most 
drunken, disorderly fellow in the village ; but after 
the advent of Pilkington a marked change was 
noticeable in him. He did not get drunk so 
frequently, he ceased using bad language in the 
village streets, and he came to church. The 
curate, who wore a bit of blue ribbon in his 
buttonhole, had already set on foot a temperance 
movement in the parish. There was the Band of 
Hope for the children, and a branch of the 
Temperance Society for the young men and 
women. 

To the surprise of every one in the village, this 
black sheep, that had long been looked upon as 
irreclaimable, came to church one day with a bit 
of blue ribbon in his buttonhole. He had taken 
the pledge. He took it a great many times after 
that first time, and he was always breaking it. 

How many times he broke it, nobody ever 
knew, for there was always someone at hand to 
cover up his weakness and his falling, and to 
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give him a helping hand to set him on his feet 
again. 

His mother’s cottage was very near where 
Pilkington lodged, and the rector heard, after the 
unhappy sequel, that when he came home drunk 
and violent the poor woman used to run across 
the street and fetch the curate, and he would stay 
with the poor wretch till he came back to his 
senses. When he was lying drunk and senseless 
on the floor of his mother’s cottage, Pilkington 
would take him up in his arms and carry him to 
bed, and stay praying beside him until the morning. 

Nothing could stand against such devotion, and 
the fellow’s rough heart was touched. He made 
repeated promises of amendment, and kept them 
so far as his weakness would let him, and when 
he fell he knew he always had a friend at hand to 
set him on his feet again. He came to church 
regularly, not to hear the beautiful services of the 
church, but to hear Pilkington. He followed the 
curate from one church to the other with the un- 
swerving fidelity of a dog. 

But he did not come alone. There was a pretty, 
modest girl in the village, the daughter of a 
labourer, whom he had been courting for several 
years, but the girl would have nothing to do with 
him onaccount of his drunken habits. When he 
turned over a new leaf, the girl relented ; and by- 
and-by, as he was earning good wages, and had 
got together a tidy little home, her parents gave 
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their consent, and the banns were put up, and they 
came together publicly to church. 

The man had a good voice, and he was very 
fond of singing stirring hymns about the Christian 
warfare, but he did very little soldiering in his 
daily lite. 

He would sing above all the rest in church, with 
the pretty girl by his side joining in, and with his 
heart and soul in the words for the time, as sincere 
as the best Christian in the congregation, “ Go 
forward, Christian soldier!” and then go back to 
his weakness and his backsliding and yield to the 
enemy without a struggle. 

There is just a question how far Pilkington was 
justified in concealing from the girl the instability 
of the man’s repentance and reformation. One 
thing is certain—quite certain—he unhappily did 
cover up the man’s backslidings, and kept them 
from coming to her knowledge. 

He had his own reasons, no doubt, for it. He 
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“The man remained sullen, dogged, and impenitent.’’—p. 906, 
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thought, maybe, that when the man was once 
married, and had the comforts of a home around 
him, that that would be the best safeguard against 
temptation. 

It is not for us to blame him; after the awful 
blow had fallen he blamed himself bitterly enough. 

To his own Master he stands or falls. 

The banns of this humble couple had been read 
twice in church, and on the Saturday night pre- 
vious to their being read for the third time, the 
man, who had been carousing with his friends in 
the village alehouse till late at night, was taken 
home drunk, and left insensible upon the floor of 
his newly furnished dwelling. 

The girl came to the rectory the following morning 
before service, and desired to withdraw the banns. 

The rector remonstrated with her, and begged 
her to give the man another chance: but she was 
quite decided. 

“No,” she said firmly, though her lip was 
quivering as she spoke, and there was not a vestige 
of colour in her face ; “if he can get drunk now, 
on the very eve of our wedding ” (they were to have 
been married on the Monday), “ what will he do 
after ?” 

The rector could not gainsay this, and the banns 
were not read that day for the third time. 

It happened to be Mr. Batchelor’s turn to preach 
that Sunday night at Rose-Ash, and when he came 
back in the sweet silent summer dusk a blight 
seemed to have fallen on the peaceful village, and 
an awful whisper stole out to meet him that a 
horrible crime had been committed. 

It was quite true! The pretty bride of to- 
morrow was dead, with a dreadful gash across her 
throat, and the wretched bridegroom had been 
borne. off to the county gaol. 

It appeared, when anyone was calm enough to 
give him particulars, that the poor, weak, ex- 
citable fellow was so maddened by shame and 
disappointment when he heard that the banns 
had been withdrawn at the church, that he had 
sought the girl in a state of frenzy. 

Her parents had refused him admission to her, 
and he had returned to his desolate hearth, to 
which he should have brought his bride on the 
morrow ; and there, amidst his shamed and out- 
raged Penates, made his cruel plans for the per- 
petration of the dreadful deed. 

She had not appeared at church at either of the 
services ; and when the evening bells ceased, and 
there was no one to observe her, she had walked 
alone, sad and sorrowful, in the fields. 

It was her last walk ; she was never seen alive 
again. 

The details of the crime are too sad to repeat. 
Her murderer must have followed her, doubtless 
using every weapon of persuasion to induce her to 
revoke her decision, and that failing, had used 


that last weapon he had sharpened and prepared 
for the emergency. 

3atchelor could not recall the agony and 
humiliation of that awful night, after the lapse 
of years, without a shudder. 

He had known these people so well: the 
murderer and his victim. He had preached to 
them in church, Sunday after Sunday. He had 
rejoiced with them in all their innocent festivals, 
at Christmas time and harvest ; he had yearned 
over them, and striven humbly to do his duty by 
them, and prayed day and night that when his 
duty was done here, he might present them to his 
Master with exceeding joy. 

And now ? 

But what was his agony to his curate’s ? 

He did not see Pilkington until the following 
morning, and the alteration that night’s misery 
had wrought in him was very marked. It had 
taken all the youth out of his stricken face. He 
had been up all night with the poor, broken- 
hearted mother of the miserable man. 

He left her and the parents of the girl in the 
rector’s hands, while he went to Kilpeck to see 
the wretched culprit. 

He went every day through that miserable 
week ; every day so long as the trial lasted, and 
every sad day until the end came ; but the man, 
in spite of all his efforts, remained sullen, dogged, 
and impenitent. 

He had done with repenting—he had repented 
so often—there could be no more backsliding, for 
he had yielded himself unconditionally into the 
hands of the Enemy. 

There could be but one result to the trial, which 
was a very short one, and the eve of the dreaded 
day had come. It was a sorrowful, wearing time 
to all; but looking back to it, Batchelor thought 
he could discern the end it served. It humbled 
every soul in the parish, and made even the 
callous and the hard-hearted sympathetic ; it 
disposed them, as no other trial could have done, 
to feel the griefs and cares of others. 

3atchelor spent great part of the sad night 
before the execution with the poor frenzied 
mother of the condemned man, who had taken 
leave of her son late in the afternoon. Pilkington 
had been present at the interview, and he had 
brought the heart-broken woman back to her 
ruined home. 

The man, he told Batchelor, preserved the same 
sullen demeanour. Not even the tears of his old 
mother could move him. 

“You will not surely go in again?” the rector 
said, when he saw him preparing to start again 
for Kilpeck. 

“T must,” he said sadly. “The Lord will 
require him at my hands. His blood—her blood 
—is upon me ; I cannot give him up!” 
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Batchelor did not see him again until it was all 
over. 

Pilkington walked into his rector’s study while 
it was yet early on that memorable day, with a 
look of exaltation on his face that Batchelor had 
never seen on the face of any other living man; 
but he wist not that his face shone. 

“Let us thank God,” he said, falling upon his 
knees by the table where Batchelor sat writing, 
“for another gem in the Saviour’s crown—for 
another soul in heaven !” 

He had prevailed upon the governor of the gaol, 
though it was against all the rules of the prison, 
to permit him to remain with the condemned man 
through the night ; and there, alone, in that con- 
demned cell, through the fast-fleeting hours of the 
night, he had wrestled with the murderer, as the 
patriarch wrestled of old, and he had prevailed. 

There never was a more complete conversion. 
It was repentance, faith, justification, sanctifica- 


tion. The bud, the flower, the fruit, perfected in 
a night ! 

He had died—the wretched, guilt-stained sinner 
—in sure and certain hope. His soul undoubtedly 
was saved ; but Batchelor lost his curate. 

Pilkington had found his true vocation. The 
call had come to him in that condemned cell, and 
he devoted himself, then and there, to the saddest 
of all work—the work of a gaol chaplain. 

It was not long before he found the post of 
usefulness he sought. He never, having once 
made up his mind to it, would have been happy 
in any other. He went, of his own will, to a 
penal settlement—saddest of all places upon 
which the sunlight falls—and he was still working 
there in loneliness and obscurity when his rector 
last heard of hin. 

He ignored preferment and success ; but who 
shall say, measured by the measuring rod of 
God, that he has not found both ? 


OO250@D 
Morning Song. 


Words by Frances Riptey Haveraat, 18% 
(From the German.) 


Music by G. C. Martiy, Mus.D. 


(Organist of St. Paul’s Cuthedral.) 
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1. Praise the Lord! The 
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Praise the Lord! Each opening flower 
Breathes an incense all of praise ; 
Birds in every leafy bower 
Stil] to Him their chorus raise. 
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His good - ness shows. 


3. 
Praise the Lord! The wild deer belling 
Thanks to Him again resound ! 
O my soul, with deep loye swelling, 
Let thy songs of praise abound ! 
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OF THE MODERN 


MISSION.-FIELD. 


BY THE REV. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., MORNING PREACHER AT THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 





BISHOP FIELD. 
(Photo; D,. White, Inverness.) 


rN two preceding papers I have grouped to- 
£ iz gether men from various schools of thought 
7 who have worked at some one quarter of 

the mission-field. In this it may be con- 
venient to glance at three separate fields, each of 
which has been of late prominently before the 
public notice, illustrating the work in each case 
by a single life. 

The distress into which Newfoundland has 
been plunged recalls a part of the field of which 
all too little is known, and a name which, amidst 
the rise of younger workers, may be in some peril 
of oblivion. To the average mind Newfoundland 
possibly means a quarter of the world remote 
from the romance so readily associated with many 
other lands. But, as often happens, the romance 
depends much upon the way in which facts are 
viewed. Assuredly, there was little of the 
commonplace or the conventional in earlier work 
in Newfoundland. The first Bishop of Newfound- 
land put on record, in rather humorous terms, his 
view of the qualities which a missionary to his 
diocese should possess. They remind one of the 
language in which the late Bishop Horden, of 
Moosonee, used to describe his own experiences. 
Bishop Spencer thought the field might be harder 
than any other in the world ; but he could hardly 
foresee Mr. Peck’s labours amongst the Eskimo 
within the Arctic circle, the periods of acute 
mental agony and severe bodily distress through 
which the earlier missionaries in Uganda had to 


pass, or some of the experiences amidst which 
modern missionaries in China have laid down 
their lives. 

But his picture was well calculated to scare 
from the work any who were animated by no 
more than passing enthusiasm. A rigorous cli- 
mate, in which the visitor is ready to affirm that 
no one would live who could live elsewhere; a 
scattered population, requiring for their care 
long journeys on foot ; conditions of life which 
demand from the missionary a _ readiness to 
“rough it,’ and bodily strength to do that 
without loss of vigour or of patience—these are 
not the circumstances which invite an idler or the 
careless. To the ordinary dwellers the privations 
of life are as hard as those experienced almost 
anywhere by man ; and to the missionary they 
could not be far different. 

Newfoundland came early under the care of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and 
was at first, with other British possessions in 
America, comprised in the diocese of Nova Scotia. 
But although that diocese was divided in 1793, 
its area was still so impracticable that no bishop 
was able to visit Newfoundland until 1816. In 
1839, however, the needs of the situation were 
recognised, and the island of fogs, the “shore 
with no interior,’ became a separate diocese. In 
1844 that see was vacant, and Edward Field, 
rector of a typical country parish, English Bicknor, 
in Gloucestershire, was invited to become the new 
bishop. Let us see what manner of man it was 
whom they suddenly called to this outpost. 

Hdward Field, a scion of an ancient house, was 
born at Worcester in June, 1801. He passed with 
some distinction through Rugby and Oxford, and 
then, in 1827, settled down to work in a country 
parish, combining with the oversight of his people 
some college work in Oxford. To his influence 
and teaching was due the fact that amidst the 
“Swing” terrors, and whilst violence prevailed 
all around, Kedlington knew nothing of outrage. 
In 1834 he moved to English Bicknor, where his 
personal influence soon became as great as it had 
been in Kedlington. From that quiet home, 
where, amongst his people, and in the discharge 
of certain educational work in which he served 
the cause of popular education in its earlier 
aspects, Field won both esteem and love ; he was 
called to Newfoundland, and never doubting his 
duty, went forth. It was to be a lifelong service, 
for he died at his post in June, 1876. 

Bishop Field was consecrated in April, 1844, 
and sailed in June. Arrived in Newfoundland, 
he began the life of extreme simplicity and self- 
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denial which helped him so much with the people. 
His new furniture was of deal; he abjured 
curtains ; hand-glasses were the only mirrors. 
His food was of the simplest, but his house was 
open toall men. How his character impressed 
the people was shown when it was proposed to 
build the Cathedral at St. John’s. Fifty work- 
men offered to give free labour in its construction. 
The bishop’s journeys took him to Labrador, where 
he was the first bishop to visit the land. There 
he confirmed some Esquimaux, and there he was 
able, as years went on, to discern a marked im- 
provement in the religious and moral life of the 
sadly isolated fisher folk on the coast. Year 
succeeded year, and still Bishop Field went on 
his way quietly, visiting everywhere, and yearning 
for no other post. In 1868 the Bishops of Canada 
wished him to accept the vacant see of Montreal, 
and become their metropolitan, but he would not 
leave Newfoundland. Nor as old age grew on 
would he lessen his labours. In his seventy- 
fourth year, after a sleigh journey of fifty miles on 
one of the worst days of the Newfoundland winter, 
he went at once to church, without even waiting 
to thaw himself or to take food. It was on this 
occasion, at Port-de-Grave, that 
he sowed the seeds of his last 
illness. He died on June 8, 
1876, honoured and mourned 
by men of all classes and all 
creeds. It is not a missionary 
life of the conventional pat- 
tern ; yet, whilst almost every 
English family has ties with 
the colonies, and is thus in- 
debted to those who carry the 
means of grace to distant and 
scattered communities, it is of 
a pattern that must always win 
our regard, 

From Newfoundland let us 
take a long journey to China. 
It is a land, the missionary his- 
tory of which is full of romance. 
Yet no name amongst its mis- 
sionary heroes recalls a more te 
striking personal history than 
that of Griffith John. A mis- 
sionary career of forty years is 
in itself suggestive of ample 
interest ; but the prior life of 
the great Congregationalist is 
scarcely less striking. He was 
born at Swansea in 1831, of 
parents who, according to the 
old phrase, were “ poor but 
pious” ; though why the “ but” 
should suggest any unexpected 





pious I have never been able to see. The child 
early showed the most precocious spiritual deve- 
lopment. At eight he was received as a member 
of a chapel, and began to join in the exercise of 
the prayer-meeting ; at fourteen he preached ably 
and acceptably in the vernacular ; a year or two 
later his fame began to spread through the 
principality, and another Christmas Evans began 
to be talked of. He was sent to Brecon College, 
and at first thought only of work at home. Then 
he felt a call to the mission-field, placed himself 
in the hands of the London Missionary Society, 
and was by it sent to China in 1855. 

That Society is honourably distinguished by 
its early care for China. Its first appointment 
to this vast field was made in 1806, and in 1807 
Dr. Morrison, its first agent in China, landed at 
Canton. The work was cramped sadly in those 
early days; but the treaty of 1842 opened a new 
era, and when Griffith John went out the situa- 
tion was more prosperous. 

He began work at Shanghai, and displayed 
remarkable facility in acquiring a practical know- 
ledge of a new and very difficult language. But it 
is Hankow and its neighbourhood with which his 
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DRAGON KING JETTY, HANKOW. 


name will chiefly be associated in the history of | Chinese missionary, even to personal violence, 
missions. To this he moved with the Rev. R. but without their accumulation availing to break 
Wilson in 1861. They were the pioneers of the 
Society's work in a populous city, from which 
other great towns of Central China could also be 
reached. He was able, indeed, to penetrate freely 
into regions untouched hitherto by the missionary. 
In six months of one year he travelled over 3,000 
miles. A characteristic boldness marked his 
plans. Anxious to open a station at Wu-chang, 
the capital of two provinces, he planned a descent 
upon the Viceroy, carried out his visit, and even 
obtained verbal permission to start permanent 
work in the place. As is but natural with one 
who possessed powers of oratory, he has always 
excelled on the preaching side of the missionary’s 
task ; yet, as the reports of his society show, he 
knows also how to deal with the enquirer, how to 
guide the convert, how to meet gainsayers. From 
the first, few worked harder in the provision of 
Christian literature for the Chinese. His facility 
in the use of the written language is very great. 
He has devoted much of his most matured thought 
and skill to the translation of the Scriptures. 
His versions of the New Testament, both in the 
Wen li and Mandarin styles, have for many 
years bad a wide and increasing circulation. 
Within the past four years some twenty-two 
thousand complete testaments, and more than a 
million portions, mostly gospels, have been issued. 
Yet he has known all the harder trials of the DR. GRIFFITH JOHN, 1890. 
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down an ardent love for the work and for that 
special field. Perhaps the greatest honour which 
his friends at home could give him was _ prof- 
fered to Dr. Griffith John when he was invited 
to became chairman of the Congregational Union 
for the year 1889-1890. He declined it on the 
ground that his missionary work would be 
hindered. That was setting the missionary’s 
calling in a high place, but a place which the 
character and work of such men as Griffith John 
will steadily tend to make natural in the public 
eye. 

Let us pass to another field. England has been 
having a little war upon the Punjab frontier. 
The wild tribes of that desolate region have a way 
of trying British patience until at last the break- 
ing-point is reached. Then the wrong-doers are 
chastised, and taught by a hard lesson that they 
must not harry the peaceful native under the 
British flag. Our shores, too, have welcomed the 
future ruler of a people from that region who are 
no border tribe. The Afghans have left their 
mark upon the history of British rule in India, 
but now their ruler is heartily with us in the wish 
to “seek peace, and ensue it.” 

There lie before me as I write three quarto 
exercise-books, of such a kind as the schoolboy 
uses. They are old and worn, filled with close 
and not very legible writing in faded ink. They 
were not written for publication, but describe the 
daily incidents in the life of an Indian missionary, 
with some of his daily thoughts. The vexatious 
activities of the pariah dog, the heat of the day, 
and the details of correspondence, are mingled 
with quotations (in Greek) from the New Testa- 
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ment, and with details of missionary work. They 
are the journals of a man who will long be 
remembered amongst missionary workers on that 
frontier—George Maxwell Gordon. Griffith John 
came from “the masses,” G. M. Gordon from “the 
classes.” His father was an Irish M.P., familiar 
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to audiences at Exeter Hall. The son was trained, 
first under the father of the Rev. H. C. G. Moule, 
so well known for his work at Ridley Hall, and 
then at Cambridge. Earlier impulse would not 
have led him in the direction of the mission-field ; 
but a meeting with that apostolic man, Bishop 
Valpy French, definitely turned his thoughts in 
this direction. He offered himself to the Church 
Missionary Society, and in 1866 joined its Madras 
Mission as an honorary member. He was engaged 
chiefly in itinerating work, a class of missionary 
effort which suited both the bent of his mind and 
his great physical power. Then, broken down in 
health, he visited Australia, with the result that 
he was invited to become the first bishop of a 
new see. He _ believed, however, that Indian 
work had prior claims upon him, and he returned 
to that field. His next experiences were gathered 
in Travancore, and then he came home to consider 
a project for joining Bishop French at Lahore. 

He returned to India through Persia, and, as it 
was famine time, found himself everywhere full 
of work. Arrived in India, he joined French at 
Lahore, and speedily reverted to his old occupa- 
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tion of itinerating. The district between the 
Indus and the Jhilam was so thoroughly worked 
by him that the way was prepared for a per- 
manent mission. Then he went into Derajat 
in order to ascertain the prospects of missionary 
work among the Bilochis. When in 1878 we 
began another war with the Afghans, Gordon 
accompanied the forces as honorary Chaplain, in 
the hope that the way of the Gospel might 
happily be opening up in Afghanistan. He was 
with the British troops shut up in Candahar after 
the bloody day of Maiwand, and it was whilst 
succouring some British wounded in one of the 
sorties that Gordon fell. Possessed himself of 
ample means, he was, however, indifferent to. per- 
sonal comfort. He could live upon native food, 
lodge in native rest-houses, and disrobe himself 
of the outward signs of the conquering nation. 
His money he left very largely to the Church 
Missionary Society, for the support of the work 
in which he had joined. He never made a 
convert, but as a pioneer he prepared the way 
along which others have gone to victory. It was 
a short career, but one not to be forgotten. 
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“N’ the park 
was brown, 

and in many 
places showed 
great bare 
patches, | which 


testified to the 
numbers of little 
feet which had 
found pleasure on 
it. This July 
afternoon most of 
the children who 
frequented it were 
in school, and 
there were few of 
the noisy, riotous 
characters who would be there later on. Some 
nursemaids had settled on the seats in the shade, 
reading, while their charges slumbered in their 
perambulators ; but, comparatively speaking, the 
park was deserted. 

In one corner of the grass plot, with their backs 
against the iron railings, a boy and girl were 


“AN OLD SONG,” ETC. ETC. 


sitting. They had the great plot quite to them- 
selves, and looked a queer little pairenough. The 
boy was attired in only a ragged shirt and trousers ; 
the girl had on a torn, dirty cotton frock, and 
dreadful-looking straw hat: 

“Punch, I just am tired,” the girl said pre- 
sently. 

Her companion looked at her, then pulled her 
head down to his shoulder— 

“Don’t you mind, Judy. When I’m a man L’ll 
marry you, and we’ll go and live in the country.” 

“T ain’t never seen the country,” the girl said, 
brightening ; but the light soon faded from her 
face. “TI don’t b’lieve I’ll ever live till you get to 
be a man, Punch,” she said mournfully. 

“Oh yes, you will,” Punch answered stoutly; but 
something of a terror came into his bold brown 
eyes. ‘“ Does the old man treat you worse ?” 

“T dunno,” she said wearily, “I get orful tired 
of it ; wish I’d died when I was in the ’orspital 
last winter.” 

Punch sat up in surprised concern ; his own life 
seemed to have nothing to recommend it, yet with 
every fibre of his wiry little body he recoiled from 
the thought of death. Judy must surely feel very 
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ill to talk like that ; suppose she should really be 
going to die ? : 
He looked again at the face beside him ; Judy’s 
head had gone back against the railings again ; 
from beneath her half-closed eyelids she was 
looking at a patch of sunshine further on. Some- 
thing in the thin little face made Punch seem 


battles, and asking protection and food from no 
one. 

Judy was less well off since she had one relation, 
a drunken old grandfather, who made the child 
beg for him, and ill-used her in return. She had 
no thought of resistance or complaint; she got 
out of his way, if possible, when he was in one of 

















“**T ain't never seen the country.’ ’"—p, 912. 


half-choked ; he 
saying— 

“Come and let’s get a drink ; it ‘ull fresh you.” 

Judy took his hand, and they walked slowly 
towards the drinking-fountain. 

The children were not related to each other, but 
the tie of mutual friendlessness had drawn them 
together. 

Punch knew of no relation in all the world ; but 
if he was small, he was sturdy and active, and 
picked up a livelihood sumehow, living about 
among the people of the court, fighting his own 
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rose to his feet suddenly, 


his drunken furies, and always did her best to get 
the money he demanded, and when she failed, 
took his blows as a matter of course. No one 
thought of interfering between the two, till one 
day Punch took it on himself to defend her, and 
from that time made her his friend. She repaid 
him with her whole love and gratitude, and a kind 
of adoring worship. The people about laughed at 
the odd friendship, and dubbed them Punch and 
Judy, in which nicknames their former appellations 
were soon quite lost. 

That afternoon in the park made Punch look 
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after Judy more than ever; he noticed, with a 
strange fear, how small and white her face was 
getting, and how she turned from the 
dainties (!) he managed to get for her now and 
then. He took care that she should bring home 
enough money to her grandfather; lut, indeed, 
her sad little face pleaded for her more than words, 

“ Judy,” Punch said one night, * come out with 
me.” 

It was getting towards midnight, but the 
children thought nothing of that, and the wider 
streets were pleasanter and cooler than the nar- 
row, stuffy court. 

Punch stopped in a quiet corner and drew a medi- 
cine bottle and a broken cup from inside his shirt. 

“ Here ’s something to do you good, Judy ; the 
man said it was prime for tired people.” 

The stuff he poured from the bottle was dark 
and thick ; moreover, it was horribly nasty, but 
Judy drank it gratefully, and assured Punch that 
she began to feel better at once. 


even 


Poor Punch was doomed to disappointment ; 
Judy took all the stuff in the bottle, and tried to 
keep up the fiction of being better; but it soon 
failed dismally, and Punch was in despair. He 
had built such bright hopes on the wonders to he 
performed by the contents of the bottle ; he had 
been so long getting together money enough to 
buy it, and it was all no good ; he could not hide 
from himself that Judy was getting worse instead 
of better. 

What could be done for her? Punch’s thoughts 
were very busy as he went about the streets with 
barrow, the owner of which 
sometimes en)ployed him as assistant. His heart 
grew hot within him as he thought of the blows 
and harsh treatment which he was so powerless to 
prevent. Life had somehow always been pleasant 
enough to him, and he had not thought of envying 
those who were better off. Now, however, as he 
looked at daintily clad, happy little girls, some 
wonder awoke in his heart as to why there should 
different lots. It was too puzzling a 
problem for him to solve ; but as there seemed to 
be no one who would do anything to save Judy, 
he must do it himself. 

He peeped into the tiny, wretched room one 
night, saw that the old grandfather was in a 
drunken sleep, and beckoned Judy to come out- 
side. It was raining, so instead of going out of 
doors he made her sit on the stairs with him. 

“T’ve got such a plan,” he whispered. “ You 
ain't going to have no more of this. Soon as it’s 
light to-morrer morning you slip outside and wait 
at the corner for me. If there’s anything you 
don’t like to leave behind, bring it with you, 
and if there ’s any tin we may as well have that.” 

“Oh, Punch,” she cried. “ what do you mean ? 
Are we going to run away /” 
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“You'll see,” he said, “so don’t ask no 
questions ; only, Judy, if it should be so very wet, 
we'd best wait till the next day; but if it don’t 
rain, mind you come.” 

“All right,” Judy answered, and ran back, for 
she thought she heard her grandfather moving. 

The rain had ceased, and the early sun was 
shining on the wet streets when Judy reached the 


. corner where Punch was waiting for her. 


“There ain't no one about,” she said breathlessly. 
“ Grandfather ’s as fast as fast ; he had some extra 
gin last night.” 

“Old beast !” said Punch, “that was instead of 
giving you supper, of course. But don’t you mind. 
We’ve done with him. Look here.” 

Punch unrolled a bundle, and displayed an 
ancient and mothy tweed cloak, soiled aud torn at 
the edges, but a most desirable garment to the 
eyes of the two children. 

“Oh, Punch !” gasped Judy, “ for me ? 

Punch nodded. “ You’d best wear it now,” he 
said, putting it round her. “It’s a bit too long, but 
if you pull it up, it’ll be all the warmer for your 
neck.” 

“Tt’s lovely,” Judy said gratefully ; “but you 
ought to have had it, Punch.” 

“T’ve got my coat; see, then—look here.” He 
showed an old fish-basket, which he opened that 
she might see that it contained all sorts of 
provisions. “I’ve been a long time getting all the 
things together,” he said importantly ; “and now 
where do you think we are off to?” 

“T dont know,” Judy said, looking 
seared, though she had unbounded faith 
companion. 

“To the Forest,” he announced. “I’ve been 
there, and it ain’t too far.for you if we take it 
easy. There’s places we can sleep in, and it’s just 
lovely !” ; 

It was very early as they started, but before 
long London began’ to wake up, and Punch said it 
was time they had breakfast; so they seated 
themselves on the steps of a drinking-fountain, 
and en‘oyed the stale fare the basket provided. 
Punch was very thoughtful for Judy, but he said 
they must reach the Forest before night. It 
would have been an easy enough walk for himself, 
but for Judy the case was different, and twilight 
was already gathering when he reached the out- 
skirts of the great forest which is such a boon to 
East Londoners. 

“T didn’t think it was like this,” said Judy. 
“Tt ’s a deal bigger than the park.” 

“The park !” repeated Punch with some scorn ; 
“this ’ud make hundreds of parks. But well have 
to find a place to sleep in.” 

Fortunately, the night was fine and not cold, 
and the children were unused to comforts. They 
found a dry sheltered place where they ate some 


” 


rather 
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more crusts, and then slept soundly, curled up in 
each other’s arms. 

That autumn was dry and fine, and Punch and 
Judy were very happy wandering about the forest 
glades. They were not often hungry for long. Ex- 
cursionists were good-natured, and for some time 
there were blackberries to be had. Then Punch 
picked up a few odd jobs—he was quick and 
obliging, and ready to turn his hand to anything. 

That free life was all very well during the warm 
weather, but with the first frost the thought of 


the future would obtrude itself on Punch. Judy 
was quite content to leave everything to him. 
“Whatever shall we do when it snows?” Punch 


asked gloomily one morning, after the cold had not 
allowed them much rest. 

“Don’t let’s go back to London,” cried Judy, 
looking frightened ; “best die here than that.” 

“We ain’t going back to London, and we ain’t 
going to die here,” Punch said almost fiercely ; 
“only you Il catch your death out here soon.” 

“Do let’s try a little longer,” Judy pleaded, and 
Punch gave way as he saw nothing else to do, vut 
he was a good deal troubled. 

A good deal of rain fell, and Punch and Judy 
found it difficult to discover dry nooks in which 
they could sleep. He grew very unhappy about 
Judy, who never complained ; yet it was not she 
who in the end sutfered most. 

“Put my coat round you,” Punch said one night ; 
“it ull help keep you warm.” 

“As if L would!” said Judy indignantly, “and 


me with this fine cloak.” 
Punch did not say any more, but when Judy — 
woke from quite a sound sleep she found the coat 
tucked round her head and shoulders. 
“Punch,” she said, struggling out, “you'll 
be——O 


Punch, Punch!” for the boy was 


gasping for breath, his face livid, and his eyes 
frightened. 

“Don't,” he gasped ; “ can’t someone help me?” 

Judy cast her cloak over him and fled towardsa 
road near which there were a few houses ; she ran 
on blindly, only thinking of Punch’s altered face, 
and did not see a tall policeman against whom she 
ran, knocking herself backwards. 

“Why, what’s up?” he said, in good-natured 
surprise 

“Come and help him!” she cried ; “he’ll die!’ 

A milkman and one or two early labourers had 
come up, and they all followed Judy back to the 
forest. 

She sped on first, stooped over Punch, then with 
acry the hearers never forgot fell over himas if dead. 

But she was only unconscious, they saw, when 
they lifted her. Punch’s face had settled into the 
calm of death. Heert-disease accelerated by cold 
and exposure, the doctor said was the cause. 

The big policeman took Judy to his own home ; 


just then his heart was very sore from the death 


of his only daughter, and he knew his wife would 
care for the sad little waif. 

Judy soon recovered in-that atmosphere of com- 
fort and tenderness, but for a long time she was 
very sad. She missed Punch hourly ; and though 
the policeman’s boys were very good to her, they 
were not, and could never be, like him. 

As she grew older, there was no talk of send- 
ing her away. The little dead girl’s clothes were 
given to her, and Mrs. Back’s sore heart was healed 
as she taught and cared for the little stranger. 
In time the boys grew up and went out into the 
world, but Judy stayed with her adopted parents ; 
Mrs. Back became an invalid, and in the tender 
ministrations of the girl they had taken to their 
hearts the husband and wife found their full reward. 
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‘And Enoch walked with God: and he was not; for God took him.”—GENESIS v. 24. 


HERE are several Old 
Testament personali- 
ties whose memory is 
more fragrant and en- 
during than others ; 
who stand out promin- 
ently, morally and 
spiritually, as heroes 





of God: conspicuous 
landmarks for all 
time, and for all epochs in the Church. 

Here we have one such in the person of Enoch : 
a name hoar with antiquity ; for we can trace his 


pedigree as great-grandfather of Noah. Well may 
he be canonised among the world’s “ grey fathers” 
—the spiritually great ones of the olden time 
appropriately and beautifully depicted in the 
early Jewish traditions as realising ideal good- 
ness. 

But he has a still more remarkable character- 
istic in his unique closing history. As we visit 
in thought the Bible’s early sepulchres and see 
traced on every tomb the unvarying epitaph— 
“ And he died”—let us hear a holy legend regard- 
ing a name not found in the registers of dis- 
solution— 
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“ And Enoch walked with God, and he was not 
[he died not], for God took him.” 

Wonderful departure from the recognised law 
of humanity! In human biographies the most 
interesting and arresting portion is often the 
death-bed—its solemn sayings and lessons. But 
here is a life without a death! a biography with- 
out its final chapter. Other suns sink behind 
the murky horizon. But as this is nearing its 
setting, ‘“‘as a strong man completing his race,” 
the summons is heard, “Sun! stand thou still.” 
The gates of heaven are opened. The burning 
orb vanishes while it is yet day—eclipsed, not 
like the earthly luminary in darkness, but lost in 
light—swallowed up in the splendour of a brighter 
firmament ! 

Including the interesting reference in the 
Epistle of Jude, let us note a few particulars 
in connection with Enoch’s walk, his prophecy, 
and his translation—his walk with God in the 
Kingdom of Grace—his prophecy of a resurrec- 
tion and judgment, and his translation, without 
tasting of death, to the Kingdom of Glory. 

The first feature worthy of observation regard- 
ing Enoch’s walk is the length and duration of it. 
“All the days of Enoch,” we read, “were three 
hundred, sixty and five years.” And we have the 
important entry in the genealogical record that 
“Enoch walked with God after he begat Methu- 
selah three hundred years.” 

It seems strange to speak, using the familiar 
expression of “early conversion” at the age of 
sixty-five. But in these patriarchal times, when 
lives extended not over years but centuries, we 
may regard Enoch as only just on the threshold 
of manhood when he entered on his heavenly 
walk and began in a sense his Pilgrim Memories. 
His was not the case of one keeping the best of 
his days to himself, and giving the dregs of a 
worn and withered life and love to his God: 
ascending the sunny slopes of the mountain 
in guilty unconcern, and only dreaming of the 
duties and claims of religion when he had turned 
down the shady side and saw the grave at the 
bottom of the hill. The bright morning—at 
all events the prime of existence—was given to 
the service of Him whose favour constituted 
his highest happiness and joy. The name Enoch 
literally means “dedicated.” Who can tell but 
that this dedication may have taken place from 
earliest infancy—that his cradle may have been 
hallowed by a mother’s prayers and tears: she 
the Monica, and he the Augustine of the pristine 
Church: she living perhaps to see her prayers 
answered, and her hopes fuifilled—the first of the 
ten thousand instances since of the magic power 
of a mother’s piety, her holy influence and early 
training. Be this as it may, the patriarch’s walk 
must have been that of no summer day. It could 


THE QUIVER. 


be no ordinary thing in his times to be a “ religious 
man.” It is comparatively easy with us, outwardly 
at least, to be so—to sail along a calm unruffled 
sea, with no storm to encounter and no foe to 
assail. It is easy when persecution has folded her 
wings and bigotry has locked her dungeons, and 
Christianity, however decried and discredited by 
many, is still a recognised, an acknowledged 
spiritual force by the vast majority ; it is easy to 
wear the Christian dress and to be called by the 
Christian name. But it was different with one 
who stood well-nigh alone in a generation that 
bid defiance to God and His servants. It was 
no trivial matter for him to breast this adverse 
current and, in the face of rampant iniquity and 
crime, to declare for truth and_ righteousness. 
The epigrammatie words seem to tell by converse 
and contrast that the world was walking from 
God ; that if the dominant opinion had ruled the 
creed and life of Enoch, he would have been 
swept down in the resistless torrent. But his 


faith rose triumphant—he manfully wrestled with . 


the contending tide; and the floods of ungodly 
men made him not afraid. There are no parti- 
culars given us of his long years; no special 
instances recorded illustrative of distinguished 
features in his character. We are not permitted 
to follow him as we do the Father of the faith- 
ful: to mark him pitching his tent alongside 
his altar amid groves of terebinth, uttering 
vows of allegiance and love, and offering sacrifices 
of righteousness. We have left us no narrative 
of Bethel-stones: no ladder with ministering 
spirits, unfolding to him and to the Church lofty 
truths about that great Redemption, in the faith 
of which he doubtless lived. But there is a whole 
volume—a biography compressed in one_ brief 
sentence. We feel as if we needed no more to 
tell of a giant believer. It is the epitome 
of an angel’s story: “And Enoch walked with 


God.” What a motto and watchword have we 
here! Do we know aught of the exalted privi- 


lege? Is existence imbued with a calm, trustful, 
confiding intercourse with the God of Enoch? 
Do we love to realise His presence as the “Sun 
of our souls,” and do we feel that, like the sun- 
flower, our spirits droop in sadness and sorrow 
when this Light is away? Happy those who 
endeavour to recognise His Hand and blessing 
in all things! Is it Nature?—the outer world ; 
every tint of its manifold loveliness has a new 
glory imparted to it by the reflected light of His 
Love ; realising the presence of Him who clothes 
the mountains in their emerald robes, and wreathes 
their brows with misty diadems; who pencils 
every flower in the valley, intones the cataract 
with its thunder, and gives music to the brook 
singing its way to the ocean. Is it Providence? 
—the occurrences (lights and shadows, as we 
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call them) in our daily path. How prosperity 
is hallowed when we view every earth-bower 
of bliss as built and interweaved for us by a 
hand of love! And when the bitter blast of 
adversity comes— when the bower is stripped and 
the gourd blown upon and withered—how it recon- 
ciles to all when we know and believe that the Pre- 
parer of the gourd was the Preparer of the worm— 
that not a leaf falls but by His appointment, 
not a dewy tear trickles to the ground but has 
a mission and purpose—a ministry from Him! 
What a noble and elevating assurance for an 
immortal being thus to regard and realise life! 
What a different world would ours be were 
this the daily prayer and resolution with which 
we went forth to business, to family duties, to 
the farm and the merchandise, to the workshop 
and the desk, to the crowded city or the lonely 
avocation ! 
“Oh! for a closer walk with God!” 


Izaak Walton, in his biography of Hooker, says 
of him—and what nobler or more beautiful testi- 
mony could be borne to that distinguished man ? 
— He seemed to teach God’s precepts, as Enoch 
did, by walking with God in all holiness and hu- 
mility, making each day a step towards a blessed 
eternity.” 

We have hitherto only noticed Enoch’s personal 
character. Let us proceed to speak of his teaching. 

The Bible gives a ray of interesting light on his 
public or official character. He was a prophet, or 
“preacher of righteousness.” St. Jude brings 
him before us in this capacity. He is the Elijah 
of his day, sent with a burning message of wrath, 
warning, and judgment ; a watchman set on the 
Church’s earliest battlements to sound the trumpet 
of alarm and kindle a beacon for all time. “ And 
Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, prophesied of 
these, saying, the Lord cometh with ten thousand 
of His saints to execute judgment upon all, and 
to convince all that are ungodly among them of 
all their ungodly deeds which they have ungodly 
committed, and of all their hard speeches which 
ungodly sinners have spoken against Him.” We 
cannot doubt in the first instance that there was 
in these words a reference to the impending 
“coming” judgment at the flood—the baptism by 
water. But it is equally plain that the introduc- 
tion of the prophecy in a future age by an inspired 
apostle demands an ulterior meaning. In other 
words, that it points to the great day “when the 
Lord our God shall come and all His saints with 
Him.” The great interest attaching to this re- 
markable prophecy is that it combines with a 
message of wrath a vision of comfort. A sublime 
Gospel truth (the resurrection of the saints) is 
here preached to the Antediluvian Church. The 
doctrine of man’s immortality—scantily revealed 
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in Old Testament story—is proclaimed by the 
world’s oldest teacher. It is interesting to think 
that the Bearer of this missive was placed mid- 
way between the Fall and the Deluge ; that scarcely 
had the Father of Mankind fallen asleep than 
wondrous accents of hope and joy were sounded 
from the lips of His godly descendant. 

But it is especially as another Baptist that 
Enoch appears with a needed trumpet-blast of 
warning to denounce the apostasy of the world 
and arrest the spread of its impiety and crime. 
He delivers his message to the thousands who 
were daring the Almighty’s wrath and defying 
His power. Ere the windows of heaven were 
opened and its bolts descended, he was sent to 
urge to repentance and warn of the certainty and 
terribleness of the doom. We may picture to our- 
selves the earnestness and fidelity of this old- 
world ambassador passing from door to door and 
from tent to tent, or standing under the canopy 
of heaven, unfolding the tale of retribution, and 
yet at the same time telling of another Paradise 
for those who feared God and obeyed His com- 
mandments. While some would receive the im- 
pressive words with indifference and disdain— 
treat the solemn monition as an idle dream and 
fantasy—there would doubtless be a few of the holy 
seed who would kindle at these hopes full of im- 
mortality—ay, too, and broken hearts, then as 
now, who had buried treasures in the world’s early 
graves—Adams and Seths who had sons or 
brothers hid from their sight, who would take 
comfort in the sublime revealing that there was a 
new Eden-home of reunion and imperishable life 
which would never be cursed with the story of 
transgression and death. 

We pass now to Enoch’s translation. We have ad- 
verted to his personal and official character—now, 
mark his end: “ He was not, for God took him.” 

His translation is a striking and _ significant 
sequel to his prophesying. His being borne to 
heaven without tasting of death was in one re- 
spect, indeed, a reward of his faith—a recompense 
for his life of holy obedience. But the God who 
translated him would seem as if He wished to 
illustrate and authenticate by visible proof the 
averment of His servant. 

Imagine again the scene. On one of the 
world’s ancient plains, the undaunted messenger 
proclaims with fervid earnestness the realities 
of death and judgment. He is announcing to the 
crowd around him that after this present state of 
probation is at an end, there is to be a retributive 
economy ; that death is not an eternal sleep ; that 
neither soul nor body are consigned to everlasting 
silence. Perhaps, likeSt. Paul, he may havereasoned 
to them of “righteousness and temperance,” as 
well as of the “judgment to come.” Pointing to 
the smouldering ashes of some burnt sacrifice, he 
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may have rehearsed with touching pathos the story 
of Paradise, blighted and forfeited; and the one 
only way by which its lost bliss can be restored. 
Then, with the consciousness of a last opportunity, 
he may have renewed his monitory pleadings. 
As the spirit of prophecy unlocked the mysteries 
of the future, the Great Assize and the 
Judgment throne rose before his own view, he 
may in urgent tones of entreaty have warned to 
“flee from the wrath to come.” But they spurn 
his message ; they laugh to scorn this wild sooth- 
saying—that after death the soul is to survive, 
and that men (ages after they have slept the long 
sleep in their rocky caverns) are to be summoned 
before a righteous Judge. 

Just at that moment, when his 
falling on hardened hearts, when with contemptu- 
ous incredulity they listen to his story—lo! the 
rush of the whirlwind is heard from the heavens, 


as 


accents are 


and the speaker, in presence of the scorners, is. 


taken from their sight, in proof of the strange and 
startling verities he has just been proclaiming. 
As they beheld him as-ending—a man mortal as 
themselves, becoming, in the twinkling of an eye, 
clothed with immortality—must not these apostate 
gazers have been rebuked into awe and wonder ? 
They saw, in what was fast receding from their 
view, a visible confirmation—a wondrous counter- 
signing—of the great truths they had rejected ; 
while to the few believers who walked in Enoch’s 
steps, would there not be a glorious and encour- 
aging confirmation to their hopes, a sure testimony 
to the rewards of obedience, an earnest of the 
benediction of a yet far-off Gospel age—‘‘ Come, 
ye blessed of My Father, inherit the Kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world” ? 

Enoch was thus the first-fruits of a completed 
redemption. By his prophecy, followed by his 
translation, he testified to an after-life. Abel 
was the first believer who died—-the first ransomed 
spirit: which entered glory ; the first member of 
that white-robed multitude who are to be gathered 
in future ages from every nation and kindred and 
people and tongue. He was, in this respect, the 
firstfruits of spiritual life. But he was also the 
first victim and captive of Death. His body was 
decomposed—laid in some lonely grave in. the 
precincts of Eden. His was the first of myriad 
tombs which have since made our world more a 
receptacle for the dead than a home for the living. 
“noch was the first entire trophy of salvation. 
Body and spirit, in his case, were alike translated 
and glorified. In the presence of men and angels 
and dewils, death was vanquished, and life and 
immortality brought to light. Instead of being 
“unclothed.” he was “clothed upon.” In the 
sepulchres which were already scattered over the 
early world, a testimony was borne to the sad 
result of the fall, that “the wages of sin is death.” 


THE QUIVER. 


But in the translation of the patriarch, attesta- 
tion was made to the noble counterpart—‘* The 
gift of God is Eternal Life.” As he was borne 
upwards to glory and entered its luminous portals, 
may we not already hear the first note in that 
song of triumph which the whole redeemed Church 
are yet to sing—“O Death, where is thy sting? 
O Crave, where is thy victory? The sting of 
death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law ; 
but thanks be to God, who giveth s the victory 
throuzh our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Let the last thought and word be to exhort by 
the Baptism of Fire as Enoch did those of Ais 
day by the coming baptism of water, to hear 


the warning voice sounding over intervening 
centuries from the mists of the past—“ Behold, the 


Lord cometh!” The Antediluvians despised the 
They would not credit the 
unlikely story of smiling plains and valleys being 
swept by an avenging flood. But “the flood 
came and destroyed them all!” 

There may be nothing now in outer nature to 
authenticate th warning message. The heavens 
above us are bathed in calm blue. The mountains 
wear no symbols of age ; the ocean makes no con- 
fession of decrepitude. Nay, rather, new magic 
whispers under its waves would seem to inaugurate 
fresh youth, and to presage grander destinies. 
Seasons are revolving, and harvests are waving, 
and all material things seem to echo the scoffer’s 
challenge—* Where is the promise of His coming, 
for since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue 
as they were from the beginning of the creation ?” 
But in spite of the scorn of infidelity and the worse 
scorn of indifference, we will utter the solemn 
monition—* Yet a little while and He that shall 
come will come, and will not tarry. He that testi- 
fieth these things saith, Surely I come quickly.” 

To walk with God!—This, in the true and 
elevated sense of the word, must with the saint- 
liest and best be an unreached ideal. We often do 
wrong in employing and appropriating phraseology 
which only serves to recall our defects and failings. 
To walk with God !—The arrow must fall ever 
short of the mark: the athlete must ever be con- 
tent in his struggle-hours to fall immeasur- 
ably short of his own best aspirations. But be it 
yours, reader, nevertheless, by simplicity of faith, 
steadfastness of will, consecration of purpose, to 
follow, as best you can, the footsteps of this 
Pilgrim Father. And then, whether the thunders 
of judgement burst upon you, or, what is far 
more likely, there be a sudden eal] to a death- 
bed, yon may be ready to respond to the summons, 
“Even so, come Lord Jesus!” and mourners left 
behind on earth may be able to dry their tears 
as they utter to one another the most exalted 
of solaees—“ Betore his translation he had this 
testimony, that he pleased God.” 


prophet’s message. 
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MARKET-PLACE, MUNSTER. 


(Photo 


NSTER, the chief 
town of Westphalia, 
is situated in a fertile 
plain, some hundred 
miles equidistant 
from Bremen and 
Cologne. 
Despite its 
romantic 










past, and 
quaint me- 
dizval —as- 
pect, its 


narrow wind- 


ing streets 
are seldom 


trodden — by 
the hurrying 
footstep of 
the indefa- 


WEST FRYNT, MUNSTER CATHEDRAL. 


(Photo: Friedr. Hundt, Miinster.) 


: Friedr. Hundt, Miinster.) 


tigable globe-trotter. And yet it is well worthy 


of a visit 


To be sure, its ancient walls—levelled after the 
Seven Years’ War—have been converted into 
broad walks with avenues of trees; but the 


Prinzipal Markt is one of the very finest and 
best preserved market-places in Germany, and— 
in point of interest—divides honours with the 
cathedral, which rears its stately ple far above 
the lime-shaded Domplatz. 

One has to climb a steepish hill to approach the 
cathedral’s western towers entrance, above which 

rise two massive towers with niches to right and 

left all the way up. They must have presente: 
a beautiful sight when adorned with statuary as 
they once were. 

Notwithstanding a similar desecration of the 
embellishments of the interior, the beauty and 
symmetry of the whole building is exceedingly 
striking. The choir is, perhaps unique, for on 
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either side above the choir stalls are three fine 
friezes in alabaster representing such subjects as 
the Descent from the Cross, and Paul shaking the 
viper from his hand. 

An astronomical clock stands near. Two 
effigies—Death and Time—strike a bell to record 
the hours, whilst a third figure toots on a trumpet, 
making a dismal noise like a consumptive steam- 
whistle, curiously out of keeping with the sacred 
surroundings. 

The cloisters have been terribly mutilated, but 
the chapter-house is perfect, and is panelled with 
elaborate carvings. 

Leaving the cathedral, and crossing the Dom- 
platz, a short street leads to the Prinzipal Markt. 
On thi side there are seventy-six pillars, of 
various shapes, supporting arches beneath which 
one can walk, whilst overhead are the old-time 
houses, with their curious gables and adornments. 

On the opposite side stands the Rathhaus, 
where was signed the Peace of Westphalia ; on its 
left the venerable Stadtkeller ; on its right the old 
Weigh-house with a gable, and balcony supported 
by handsomely decorated pillars. 


Looking eastward, one can just catch a 
glimpse of the beautiful lantern-tower of the 


Ludgerikirche, and westward the chureh of St. 
Lambert much shorn of its decorations, and minus 
the upper portion of its tower, which—being con- 
sidered unsafe—was recently pulled down. 


THE QUIVER. 


Perhaps the most impressive time to seé 
Miinster is in the evening, when the moonbeams 
streaming over the ancient houses cast weird 
shadows across the Prinzipal Markt. As one 
wanders through the arcades, the romantic past 
of the city fills one’s mind. The very stones are 
eloquent, and have seen strange sights ! 

On yonder spot sat the Tailor-king enthroned ; 
there, too, he was barbarously done to death by 
order of my lord the bishop. These grey arches 
have echoed the tread of armed fanatics, and rung 
with their cries, “‘ Repent, repent and be converted, 
for the mercy of God is about to terminate! The 
axe is at the root of the tree. Repent and be 
baptised ! ” 

For Miinster was the centre of the Anabaptist 
revolt at the stirring epoch of the Reformation. 
The originator of the sect was one Miinzer, who, 
expelled from his native place for his seditious 
teaching, travelled through Bohemia and Switzer- 
land, inveighing against all constituted authorities, 
and preaching a Christian commonwealth with 
absolute equality and community of goods. 

The fatal result was the Peasants’ War of 1525, 
when Miinzer—defeated with his followers at 
Frankenhausen—was captured and executed. 

But persecution and martyrdom only helped to 
spread the new ideas, and so disciples of Miinzer, 
under the name of Anabaptists, quickly increased 
in numbers, and about 1532 made Miinster their 





CHAPTER-HOUSE, MUNSTER CATHEDRAL. 
(Photo; Friedr, Hundt, Miinster.) 
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headquarters. Their leaders were Johann Mat- 
thyszoon, a baker of Haarlem, who gave himself 
out to be Enoch; and Johann Bockhold, a tailor 
of Leyden. They managed to gain possession of 
the place, drove out its bishop, Count Waldeck, 
deposed the magistrates on the curious ground 
that “they who take the sword shall perish by 
the sword,” and 
then proceeded 
to put in hand 
the original 
scheme of con- 
quering the 
world. 

From  Miin- 
ster the Ana- 
baptists wrote 
secret letters to 
men of their 
own sect in 
other towns say- 
ing, “ Leave all 
you have, wives, 
children, wealth, 
quit everything 
and hasten 
hither. All that 
you have sacri- 
ficed shall be 
rendered to you 
tenfold.” 

Their num- 
bers thus in- 
creased; they 
went about the 
town in armed 
bands, crying, 
“Repent, —_re- 
pent ! Out with 
ye, impious 
wretches — out 
of the city or 
you will be 
crushed !” 

So they drove out all who were not of their 
opinions, and these fugitives falling into the hands 
of the bishop, who was preparing to besiege the 
place, were, in a spirit of impartiality regardless 
of circumstances or sect, imprisoned by him or 
put to death. 

And now, the churches and convents in Miinster 
were pillaged, and Johann Matthyszoon com- 
manded that the proceeds, together with all private 
wealth, should be cast into one common treasury 
upon pain of death. At the same time every book 
that could be found, other than the Bible and the 
New Testament, was burned in a huge bonfire in 
the court-yard of the cathedral, for, said the pro- 
phet, “Such is the will of the Father of Heaven.” 





Not long after this, Matthyszoon, believing 
himself to be a second Gideon, accompanied by 
twenty of his followers, rushed wildly out of the 
city gate halberd in hand, crying, “God the Father 
has commanded me to repulse my enemies ! ” 

However, they had scarcely got outside the 
walls when leader and followers were all killed. 

Johann Bock- 
hold — better 
known as John 
of Leyden—suc- 
ceeded as chief 
prophet, marry- 
ing Matthys- 
zoon’s widow. 
He nominated 
twelve of the 
faithful as 
elders of Israel, 
and said that 
God. had re- 
vealed to him 
some new doc- 
trines respect- 
ing marriage. 
Polygamy was 
preached, and 
straightway 
practised, the 
chief prophet 
setting the ex- 
ample by taking 
seventeen wives. 
Moreover, the 
following creed 
was taught: 
“There are four 
prophets, two 
true and two 
false ones; the 
true are David 
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Leyden ; the 
false, Luther 
and the Pope, but Luther is worse than the Pope.” 

The besiegers, making a determined attack on 
the town, were driven back with great loss. Only 
a few days after, a new prophet arose in the 
person of a retired goldsmith. He assembled the 
people together, and imparted to them a fresh 
revelation, to wit, that John of Leyden must be 
proclaimed King to reign over the whole earth 
until such time as God the Father should appear 
and assume the government. 

The programme was carried out, the twelve 
elders were deposed. Behold the journeyman 
tailor crowned King ! 

His court was on a very grand footing. His 
dress and that of his wives were of gold and silver 
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—the vestments of the stripped churches ; and he 
had thirty-one horses with housings of cloth of 
gold. When he traversed the city, he was at- 
tended by pages, one of whom carried a drawn 
sword, another his triple crown on which was in- 
scribed : “A King of righteousness over the world.” 

Thrice a week he repaired in state to the 
market-place, and sitting on a raised platform 
gave audience to his subjects. On the step below 
the throne stood the King’s lieutenant, Knipper- 
dolling, and beneath were ranged in order the 
councillors Petitioners came forward, and after 
bowing and prostrating themselves to the ground, 
were allowed to speak 

Whilst the siege lasted there was necessarily a 
great deal of misery and privation. One of the 
queens casually remarked to a companion that she 
doubted if such suffering was conformable to the 
will of God. The King, hearing of this, assembled 
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all his wives in the market-place, and 
bidding the delinquent queen kneel in 
the midst, he drew his sword and 
cut off her head, whilst all the people 
danced and sang, “Glory to God in 
the highest.” 

In writing of these excesses, Luther 
says: “What can I, and what ought 
I to write, against, or respecting, these 
poor wretches at Miinster? Is it not 
too plainly apparent that the Devil 
reigns there in person, or rather, 
that there is a whole herd of devils ? 
Their kingdom is so evidently a king- 
dom of palpable imposture and of 
revolt, that it is unnecessary for me 
to say anything respecting it.” 

Fora whole year this state of things 
lasted, but then, sore pressed by 
famine and disease, the city fell by 
assault, and the bishop enjoyed his 
own again. 

John of Leyden and his closest ad 
herents were put to death in a horrible 
manner ; and their bodies, placed in 
iron cages, were exhibited from the 
tower of St. Lambert as a terrible 
warning to all and sundry. 

“So ridiculous and so loathsome 
was the Anabaptist delusion,” says 
a modern historian, “as to palliate, or 
at least render intelligible the wrath 
with which they were regarded by all parties. 
The turbulence of the sect was alarming to con- 
stituted authorities, and its leaders were among 
the most depraved of human creatures, as much 
distinguished for licentiousness, blasphemy, and 
cruelty, as their followers for grovelling super- 
stition.” , 

Certainly, such strong language is to a large 
extent justified. Nevertheless, anyone who takes 
the trouble to read the defence of John of Leyden 
before his judges, cannot fail to be struck with the 
quiet dignity of his demeanour, his apparent 
honesty, and the sense and shrewdness of his 
replies to their cunningly devised questions. The 
crying evils of the times—winked at by those who 
sat in high places—might well excuse the fana- 
ticism of would-be reformers untaught and lowly 
born. If John and his followers were mad, there 
was at least some method in their madness. 
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CHAPTER XXV., 
MISS WARRINGTON GOES BAIL. 


OXLEY was all that a lover 
bearing the burden of 
State cares could be ex- 
pected to be. He paid 
tose the most assiduous 
attention. but never so 
marked as to be weari- 
some. He had quite 
dropped his old over- 
bearing behaviour; her 
lizhtest wishes were his 

commands. Daily gifts of flowers, fruits, and trifles 

of all sorts came to St. Eldad’s, where she was still 

until the Saltmakers’ Company could find a 

Tickets for concerts, 

















living, 
successor to the Wardenship. 
private views, orders for the Ladies’ Gallery, flowed 
in with unceasing regularity. What more could she 
want, or expect ? 

Yet she was miserable. Her friend Elise, now a 
famous American singer, had criticised her accept- 
unce of Foxley in the most merciless and feminine 
manner. The criticisms vexed her because she felt 
their truth. Yet nothing that Elise had written 
was so hard as the things that she said to herself. 
From the first moment of her engagement she knew 
she had scld herself. And the misery of it was 
that the fetters with which she had chained herself 
were growing closer and tighter every day. 

The affairs of the Elevator, and Foxley’s connec- 
tion with them, were matters she could not ignore, 
though she had shut her ears to Clare’s warnings. 
They were hinted at in the papers; talked of in 
society ; a cause of uneasiness on the Treasury bench. 
One financial organ characterised the Elevator as a 
swindle and Foxley as the swindler. She did not 
believe this; but she knew that trouble was im- 
pending, through which trouble she was bound to 
stick to him, and would stick to him. 

Since her quarrel with Clare she had never seen 
him, Some business which had to be done had 
been done by a clerk from Multiple’s offices. Rose 
noted this with a dissatisfied heart. She had hoped 
that in business, at least, she might see and speak 
to him. But he never came; and she sorrowfully 
concluded that their friendship was at an end. 

Then one morning she was startled by the news of 
his arrest the night before; and a statement by 
l‘oxley in the House that the run upon the Elevator 
had been the work of a discharged clerk, who had 
been arrested on the charge. 

Her whole nature revolted at the infamy of the 
charge. S/iv knew, if no one else did, that he was 
innocent. She ordered a cab, and drove off to the 
police-court, where her inquiry for Mr. Multiple pro- 
cured her a s2at at the solicitor’s table. With her 
facs hiditon by a deep black veil, she witnessed with 


hot indignation the formality of Clare’s surrender 
and his entry into the dock. The proceeding did not 
last long ; the counsel for the prosecution said he 
had only just been instructed, and applied for a re- 
mand. Then young Multiple, who defended, applied 
for Clare's release on bail. 

“T must ask for substantial bail,” said the opposing 
counsel. “The charge is a very serious one.” 

“No doubt,” said Multiple, laughing—“to your 
clients.” 

And then a strange thing happened. Pipkins and 
the Colonel were to renew the bail of the night be- 
fore ; Clare in addition was to be bound over himself. 
The Elevator’s counsel objected ; the charge was too 
serious, he said. Then there was a whisper at the 
solicitor’s table; and young Mr. Multiple handed up 
the name of Miss Warrington, of St. E‘dad’s, as 
bail for an equal amount. Then, the formalities over, 
she hurried away, and before Clare, astonished, could 
get from the dock to speak to her, she was gone. 

She returned to St. Eldad’s, feeling lighter at heart 
than she had done since her engagement began. What 
Foxley thought of it she did not care. If it gave her 
an excuse for breaking with him. so much the better; 
but she did not expect that. She knew he would not 
give her the chance. But she was intensely glad she 
had done Clare that service. If he could not guess by 
now what was in her heart of hearts, he must be 
wholly blind. 

At the Elevator the directors were sitting awaiting 
the secretary’s return from the police-court. Foxley’s 
speech in the House the day before had put some 
little hope into them; now they were eager to learn 
the result. 

“Well?” was the exclamation, as he entered the 
room. 

* Remanded for a week,” was the answer. 

“ A week!” said one, with a groan. “ Who knows 
what may have happened by then?” 

“ Will you kindly say what passed?” said Foxley. 

“Multiple asked for his release on bail ; we pressed 
for heavy bail. Multiple laughed ; and said there was 
more probability of the chairman’s flight than of his 
client’s. It was unpleasant ; but we could only reply 
by asking that the amounts should be increased. 
Then there was a scene ; I asked for two ina thou- 
sand each. Multiple laughed. 

“-T can oblige you with four, if needs be, he said. 

“Then we objected to Clare’s recognisance ; when a 


, 


lady got up and tendered her bail instead.” 
“Who?” interrupted Foxley. 
“Miss Warrington, of St. Eldad’s, the new painter.” 
“Confound her,” growled Foxley, amidst a chorus 
of exclamations from the otuers. 
“The worst day’s business we ve done yet,” said one. 
“Indeed you are right,” said another. “It is the 
beginning of the end.” 
* Was there any excitement?” asked a third. 
“When I tell you that I had to leave by the back 
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door of the court, and that the prisoner left amidst the 
cheers of the crowd, you can judge of that for your- 
selves. And, unless our evidence is very complete 
this day week, the case will be dismissed ; and then 
Clare can bring his action against the directors for 
malicious prosecution.” 

“This is what you have brought us to,” said the 
other, angrily shaking his fist in Foxley’s face. 
“Why, this thing will bring us down with a run. 
If you had evidence against this man, why did you 
not take care it was available? Answer me that, 
Mr. Foxley.” 

“T never argue with men ina passion,” he answered 
coolly. “When you are calm, I will talk to you. But, 
as I am @ue at Whitehall, I must bid you good 
morning.” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD STORY. 
DRAGGING about a chain, gilded or otherwise, is 
weary work; and so Rose found it. Foxley did his 
best to make it as light as possible for her ; but never 
a hint of loosening it. Then came Clare’s arrest ; and 
her impulsive action on his behalf. This would rouse 
Foxley, she was sure ; and, perhaps, give her a chance 
of freedom. 

It never occurred to her that freedom might be had, 
and, possibly, might come in some other way. His 
affairs, and those of the Elevator, were sufficiently 
notorious by now for her to be sure that Clare had not 
spoken for nothing when he warned her of the in- 
security of Foxley’s position. But there was no escape 
for her in that. She had promised ; and her promise 
was as good for poverty as for riches. If escape was 
«0 be gained, it could not be by that road. 

But she was soon aware of one thing: that her 
action had roused Foxley, though not in the old way, 
nor as she thought it would rouse him. A short note 
reached her in the course of the day, dated from the 
House. 

“My DEAR Rosk,” it ran,—‘ I am detained here, and 
cannot possibly run away to see you to-day. But I 
must say I am hurt at your pointed interference on 
Clare’s behalf. A charge has been brought against 
him (on good grounds this time)”—this was under- 
lined—“ which no action of yours could possibly 
affect, one way or the other. And as he had asufficiency 
of bail, I do not see the necessity or the use of your 
interference. It only served to aggravate popular 
prejudice against me and the Elevator Society. If you 
have any regard for me, pray do not add to the anxieties 
which are unavoidably my lot.” 

There was nothing in this to quarrel with. It was 
very evident that he would give her no ground for 
quarrel. But it was sufficient excuse for not going to 
the House, as she had promised him ; and the vacant 
time would be useful for re-arranging some and 
burning other useless papers in preparation for 
leaving St. Eldad’s. 

There was an old bureau, one of the few things 
retained out of the sale at Weybridge. It was full of 
old letters which, hitherto, she had never disturbed, 
thinking it almost sacrilege to read correspondence 
between relatives and ancestors long since passed into 


the land of forgetfulness. But now there was nd 
cessity, and the thing must be done. 

There were letters, the handwriting of which she 
knew well; letters which had passed between her 
parents in their courting days, yellow with age and 
tied up with riband that had once been white, but 
was now of the same hue. But there was more in her 
father’s handwriting, of a much more recent date; 
and this excited her curiosity. It was a diary, which 
appeared to have been kept with regularity down to 
the time of their misfortunes. She seized on this at 
once, and turned to the closing pages of the book. 
Under a date a year previous to the failure she read 
the following :— 

“Foxley’s funeral. I have lost a good partner—in 
more than one sense. It seems, however, that he has 
made no provision for carrying out the arrangement 
by which we agreed to leave our respective capitals 
in the firm with a view to the eventual union of R. 
and M. so that M. can, if he choose, withdraw his 
father’s capital.” 

Then further—“ Interview with M. F. to-day. Said 
he could not understand my questions. What other 
arrangements had I expected? I reminded him of his 
father’s promise not to withdraw his capital ; to which 
he replied that he could not imagine his father, as a 
business man, making any other arrangement than 
that usual in such cases. Then I pointed out the 
ultimate object of the arrangement, to which he, at 
least, was a consenting party. He replied that he 
was of the same mind as to that, when the proper time 
should arrive ; that at present R. was too young; and 
that he did not care to be fettered in the interval 
by an arrangement which eventually R. might refuse 
to carry out. It is quite evident that he wishes to 
hold me to my engagement, while free himself.” 

There was quite enough here to set Rose thinking, 
and to make her question Foxley’s sincerity. But 
there was something more startling than this. A 
year later she read:— 

“To-day I paid the last instalment of Foxley’s 
money. It has been a severe strain ; and will neces- 
sarily weaken us. Still, if the unforeseen does not 
happen, and with time, it may be replaced. Of course, 
it means harder work and more anxiety for me. But 
that does not matter.” 

Then a later entry :— 

“The secret is out. Foxley called on me io-day 
and asked after R. I said she was in Paris, working as 
an art student. He wondered that I could permit this. 
I said that it was her own desire ; she had resolved to 
be an artist, and to make her own way in the world, 
and, looking at my altered position, I did not think it 
right to discourage her. He replied that I had mis- 
understood him if I thought he had intended to recede 
from his word as to R., but, as a business man, he 
wished to be able to act independently in the matter. 
I reminded him that he had always been in that posi- 
tion ; and that in any case the marriage could not take 
place unless both parties were perfectly agreed. That 
was all very well, he said ; but it was better that both 
parties should be on an equality, which could not be 
while his money was in the business. However, he had 
not come to bandy words, but to make a definite 
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proposal—R. was to come home, a formal engagement 
to be made between them, and on the wedding-day his 
capital would be replaced in the firm. I replied that, 
as far as I was concerned, he had my consent, but 
that I would not allow any pressure to be put upon R. 


fy 
\ 
ri) 





“The worst has come; and with it the tempter, in 
the shape of Foxley. He called to-day; and, after 
some insulting remarks on the critical position of my 
affairs, offered to put his capital at once into the firm, 
conditionally on Rose’s premise to marry him, adding 





“She pointed to her engagement-ring, which she had thrown on the table before him.”—p. 926, 


If he could succeed, no one would be better pleased 
than myself; my one anxiety being to see her well 
and happily married. But to bring her home from 
Paris against her own will would be to defeat his 
own end. So he has agreed to wait, for the present.” 

She was angry and yet pleased. She was pleased 
that at last she saw a prospect of ending her hateful 
engagement; angry with herself for having been 
persuaded into it; still more angry that she should 
have repulsed Clare’s devotion for the sake of this 
selfish, sordid man. Farther on was an entry, the 
date of which she well remembered. It was two days 
before Foxley had come to fetch her back from Paris, 


that he was sure of her consent, provided she under- 
stood what was involved in her refusal. I answered 
that on no account would I sell her happiness to 
purchase my commercial safety. He left me in a 
rage; and all the world knows by this time what re- 
sulted from the interview.” 

She shed indignant tears as she read this crowning 
proof of treachery. But the tears were not for her- 
self. but the memory of that dear father who had 
shielded her at such cost to himself, and had so 
patiently kept the secret. As for Clare, she was glad, 
too, that he was vindicated in her eyes, though she 
could not, and would not, call him back. It was too 
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late to do anything more that night. But she could 
not rest. till she had written a curt note to Foxley 
requesting an interview. She would not dismiss him 
in that; she would wait for the interview, so that 
she might crush him with indignant scorn. 

She went to bed; but not to sleep. Anger and 
contempt, mingled with joy for freedom regained, 
kept her awake till the small hours of the morning. 
Then she slept; and came down to a late breakfast, 
which she had not finished when Foxley’s brougham 
stopped at the gate of St. Eldad’s. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
ROSE WARRINGTON BREAKS HER CHAIN. 
HE came briskly into the room, exclaiming as he 
entered— 

“Why did you not come to the House last night? I 
had to keep Blatherby waiting before I could answer 
his question, and got a rap on the knuckles from our 
old man for my fault. You know, my dear girl, a 
Minister's time is not his own.” 

He rat.led this speech off with such gaiety and 
rapidity that he did not at first notice Rose’s stern 
eyes. Then, as he marked her altered expression— 

“Surely my letter did not hinder you? I did not 
intend it to vex you; though, really, it would be 
better if you let Clare’s affairs alone.” 

“T sent you a letter last night. I presume you have 
come in answer to it, as I requested ?” 

“T have had no letter. I thought you might be 
vexed about Clare’s business, and came over to 
explain.” 

“No letter?” she replied. ‘Then I must repeat it. 
It was to ask for an explanation on certain matters 
which will save you from the necessity of wasting 
more time upon me.” 

He saw that something was amiss, yet he had no 
suspicion that it was anything more than vexation at 
his prosecution of Clare, perhaps such simulated 
pique as that with which women sometimes stir up a 
too languid lover. Wéth an easy smile he replied— 

“Well. Rose. what is the trouble?) What is it you 
want explained?” 

“I wish you to tell me why, when you persuaded 
me to think I had misjudged you, and so gained my 
consent to our engagement, you chose to deceive me 
and avoid the truth?” 

He looked hard at her, waiting to see how much 
she knew before he answered. She continued— 

“From the first moment of our engagement I 
knew that I had gone into it without love. I would 
not, however, have broken with you for that, be- 
cause it was my own act. But now I have to tell 
you that even if I had loved you I would break 
with you, once for all.” 

“What on earth can have so upset you, Rose? I 
have not changed ; I have done nothing——” 

* No,” she interrupted scornfully, “you have not 
changed. You are still the same mean, treacherous 
man that you always were. I know now that my father 
sacrificed himself to save me—that you were mean 
enough to make me the price of your help—that I 
was to be bought and sold, like any other commodity. 
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When you told me that your silence at that time, and 
before, was due to my father’s command, you were 
telling me what was absolutely false. No; don’t 
interrupt. I have the record of the whole affair in 
my father’s handwriting. You did not reckon upon 
that, I daresay. You may go; henceforth you will 
have nothing to do with me, nor I with you.” 

She pointed to her engagement-ring, which she had 
thrown on the table before him. He stood looking at 
her with rage and astonishment in his eyes. 

“Ts it possible that you can be so mad?” he an- 
swered. “Let me see these passages on which you 
condemn me and claim to break your promise with- 
out even waiting for the explanation you asked ; they 
can be explained, [ have no doubt.” 

For a moment she was baffled ; one had to be armed 
at all points to meet Foxley. But she replied— 

“You said my father imposed silence upon you. I 
know that was false. You would not speak because 
you wished to impose dishonourable conditions. You 
said you loved me—that you had always loved me; 
whereas you wanted my father to give me to you 
irrespective of any love whatever. And I was to be 
the price of your help in my father's difficulties. 

“Will you listen to me?” he interrupted angrily. 
“That is not inconsistent with the truth. It is per- 
fectly true that I loved you. But that was no reascn 
why I should make an unbusinesslike arrangement 
with your father.’ 

“Tt was the reason why you should have spoken the 
truth,” retorted Rose. ‘“ Your falsehood is reason 
enough for me to break with you.” 

He was silent for a minute or so, considering. 
Plainly, it was of no use meeting anger with anger, 
affected or real. When he did speak it was in a dif- 
ferent tone. 

“ T suppose, then,” he said, ‘“‘ you are like the rest of 
the world, cutting yourself away from a sinking 
man. I am not blind or deaf to what is said about 
me; but I did think that you would have stood by 
me.” 

“T don't know what is said about you; but, true 
or false, I would have stood by you, in spite of not 
loving you, if you yourself had been true. But you 
are not. And, as to the other matter, if you were 
as innocent as you claim to be, you would not prose- 
cute an innocent man to cover your own delinquencies.” 

“Ah!” said Foxley with a sneer, “I can detect 
Mr. Clare’s handiwork in this matter, and his motive 
does not need a second thought. But he will have 
enough to do to take care of himself this time. 
We have the clearest evidence of conspiracy. against 
him, and nothing that you can do will help him. If 
you had been the same to me as you were, I might 
have contrived his escape. But he will get no mercy 
now.” 

“T do not believe you,” said Rose indignantly, yet 
not without a secret terror for Clare. “He is the 
very soul of honour.” 

“So he may be. But that will not avail him. 
Still,” he added, with a sardonic gleam in his eyes, 
“if you like to finish with this pretty freak of yours, 
and let bygones be bygones, I could manage it though 
no one else could,” 
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She rang the bell. “Call Mr. Foxley’s carriage,” 
she said to the servant who answered it, and to him— 

“There are your ring and your letters. Take them 
and go. I have no wish to see or hear of you again.” 
And without another word she left him. 

“To the House, sir?” asked his servant, as he stood 
at the carriage-door, looking askance at his master’s 
angry face. 

* Yes—no; to the Elevator offices first. Confound 
her!” he muttered, as he threw himself back on his 
seat. “She has heard, I suppose; and this is the 
excuse for breakine her word. Or Clare’s matter, 
possibly ; I have always suspected him. But, if we 
can only hold on, I'll make it hot for him.” 

An hour or two later. Rose received a short note 
from him. It ran thus :— 

“T return your letters. They are not of much 
value as love-letters, and in any case I should have 
destroyed them when of no further use, though I dare- 


.say you will be glad to have them in your own pos- 


session. They might be inconvenient reminders to 
Mr. Clare. You will probably not be so glad to 
know that further charges will be made against him, 
and that we shall oppose any further release on bail. 
I will take care that you shall not interfere a second 
time between us.” 

She read this letter with indignation, and yet with 
fear for Clare, knowing that Foxley’s vindictive 
nature would stop at nothing to ruin him. But what 
could she do to warn Clare. or to defend him? She 
could not thrust herself forward; yet she was 
agitated and trembling for his safety. She would go 
to him; yet would not that be to confess all? 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
COLONEL BOB THINKS HIS BROTHER A HYPOCRITE. 
“THIS business is getting very mixed, James,” said 
the Colonel, as they returned from the police-court. 
“T don’t understand it. I begin to think you must 
be a bit of a hypocrite. and not so sworn to celibacy 
as you pretend. Who is this lady who comes forward 
in your defence, and then vanishes? ” 

* My dear Bob,” returned Clare, “ you are altogether 
mistaken. The lady is already engaged, or she would 
not have done it. She is Miss Warrington, for whom 
I am trustee.” 

“ And who is the gentleman?” asked the Colonel. 

“Mr. Foxley.” 

“Your prosecutor? And you said it was not an 
affair of the heart. It is getting more mixed than 
ever. James, I think there is something out of the 
common in this. You and this young lady have 
quarrelled, have you not?” 

“Not so far as Iam concerned. I had to warn her, 
as her trustee, of the risk she would incur in marry- 
ing Foxley. She was offended; but I had done my 
duty, and there I left it.” 

“And now she is trying to make amends by siding 
with you against her future husband. A_ hopeful 
prospect for her, surely. Take care, Jim ; don’t make 
a fool of yourself over this business.” 

“There is no fear. I know her too well. I think 
she was sorry she had shown anger at my warn- 


ing, and took this way of acknowledging it. But she 
told me herself she would have married him long 
ago but for a misunderstanding, which he had cleared 
up.” 

“There is a lady a-waitin’ for you, Mr. Clare. Up 
in the droring-room, she is,” said Mrs. Pipkins, as 
they entered the house. 

“ Another?” exclaimed the Colonel. “My word, 
James, I had no idea you were such a lady’s man.” 

Clare made ne answer to the Colonel's raillery. He 
had no women friends; and a hope, which was as 
much a fear, dawned in his mind that Rose had come 
to explain her action for him—a hope which changed 
into certainty as he opened the door. Rose herself 
stood before him. 

“Miss Warrington!” he exclaimed. ‘How can 
I thank you for your kindness? I never expected——” 

“By saying nothing: only by listening to what 
I have to say,” she answered, with burning cheeks 
and drooping eyes. “I would not have come if there 
had not been urgent need. I came to warn you to be 
prepared. I had a letter from Mr. Foxley this 
morning in which he says they are going to bring 
fresh charges against you, and to oppose your re- 
lease on bail.” 

She spoke hurriedly, and with catches in her breath 
which showed how agitated she was. “I would not 
have intruded,” she continued, “ but that I could not 
bear to leave you without warning.” 

“Tt is no intrusion,” he answered ; “it is too kind 
of you tothink of me at all with this charge hanging 
over me. I hope you do not believe it, even on Mr. 
Foxley’s authority.” 

“ Believe it?” she returned. 
not even Mr. Foxley’s!” 

“Would you mind, then, telling my brother, Colonel 
Clare, what you have told me?” he asked. 

* Certainly not,” answered Rose, who was fearing a 
téte-é-téte interview with Clare. 


” 


“On no authority, 


He introduced the Colonel, who was very courteous, 
though with the air of one who was waiting inform- 
ation. At Clare’s request she repeated her warning. 

“In a letter to you? The scoundrel!” he replied 
in an emphatic voice. Clare gently touched his arm. 

“Mr. Foxley is engaged to Miss Warrington, Bob.” 

The Colonel gave a violent start. “I humbly beg 
your pardon, Miss Warrington,” he said. “I ought 
to have remembered. But I am sure you will make 
allowances for my anger.” 

“ Certainly,” said Rose ; “* but——” 

The Colonel interrupted. “I hope you will accept 
my sincere apology. But, pardon me, if I cannot 
quite understand why you should come forward as 
my brother's security, while at the same time you are 
engaged to marry his prosecutor?” 

It was an awkward situation. Rose blushed as 
red as her name; Clare himself was almost as 
bad ; the Colonel looked curiously from one to the 
other. She nerved herself to speak; for she only 
could explain. 

“It is true that I was engaged to Mr. Foxley ; 
against the advice of your brother, who did his duty 
in warning me —-” 

* As James always does,” interrupted the Colonel. 
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thought of. But she could not 
draw back: Clare must be ac- 
quitted, no matter at what cost 
to herself. So, fearing, yet deter- 
mined, she answered— 

‘*Veu.”” 

“That settles it then,’’ said the 
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“He took both her hands."—p, 929. 


“ But I have ended it,” she continued, “and I have 
reason to believe that this prosecution is, in part 
at least, a revenge for it. Mr. Foxley offered to 
abandon it if-I would not break off the engagement.” 
. “The scoundrel!” exclaimed the Colonel. ‘“ No 
wonder the service is going to the dogs, when such 
men as he govern us!” 

“He believes that I broke it at your brother’s 
instigation,” said Rose, “for he told me so at our last 
interview.”’ 

*“T have said nothing, as you know, since my 
remonstrance,” interposed Clare. “I did my duty; 
and left it with yourself to decide. It was not for me 
to interfere again.” 

“Tt is as clear as daylight,” said the Colonel. “ May 
I ask,” he continued, “ whether, as you have done 
so much for my brother, you would mind doing 
more?” 

“ Anything that is in my power,” said Rose. 

“Tt is to repeat in the witness-box what you have 
just told us. I am sure they have no evidence ; and 
this will settle the business.” 

Rose shuddered, It was an ordeal she had not 





Colonel. “They won't get over 
that evidence. Now I must see 
my agents about these mortgages. 
Would you mind, Miss Warring- 
ton, going with my brother to 
Messrs. Multiples, and telling 
them what you have told us?” 

The Colonel was a born diplo- 
matist ; and saw more than either 
Clare or Rose suspected. They 
both walked into the trap so art- 
fully laid for them. They were 
shown in to Mr. Multiple’s room. 
He was sitting in the same seat ; 
the same glass full of roses, and 
the same portrait on the table 
before him. He rose, and placed 
a chair for Rose. 

“ Well, Clare, and Miss Warring- 
ton? What is the business? 
Trust, I suppose?” 

“No, sir,” said Clare; “it is 
my matter this time. Miss War- 
rington has given some informa- 
tion which alters the case con- 
siderably.” 

“Ah, yes. Very good indeed,” 
answered Multiple. ‘“ As shortly 
as you can, Miss Warrington, if 
you please.” 

It was a trial to tell him her 





shewtt story, with his clear blue eyes 
gazing intently at her; but she 
did it. 


‘Why should he hit upon Clare ?”’ he asked. 

“Mr. Clare had warned me. He is my father’s 
executor.” 

“True; but that is hardly enough for a motive. 
May I ask if your dismissal of Foxley was caused 
by what Mr. Clare had warned you of ?” 

“Tt could not be,” said Clare, “ because I could only 
speak in general terms, and without any reference 
to recent events.” 

“Tt had nothing to do with my quarrel with Mr. 
Foxley,” said Rose. ‘ He deceived me, and I charged 
him with the deception. I found a diary of my 
father’s which proved the deceit; and I told him 
of it.” 

“That is clear enough; but it seems to me that 
he must have had more than this in his mind 
when he charged Clare with being the cause of the 
quarrel.” 

His benevolent face wore an odd smile as he said 
this. “I think you and Mr. Clare had better compare 
notes,” he added to Rose. “I don’t see how you will 
get over the cross-examination otherwise.” 

And with that he went out and left them together, 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
JAMES CLARE BEGINS TO UNDERSTAND. 


“T am sure of this,” said Clare, when they were alone, 
“that it is not right to put you to the ordeal of giving 
this evidence. I will take the risk.” 

“That is sheer folly,” she rejoined. ‘“ Don’t you see 
that to prove Foxley’s animosity towards you is the 
zentral fact of your case? ” 

“T cannot account for it, except in one way, which 
is out of the question.” 

* James !” said Rose. 

He started as she called him by his Christian name. 

“You are very obtuse, James, or you would never 
force me to speak so plainly,” she continued, blushing 
vividly. ‘“ You have to meet this charge. There is a 
motive for it—it is absolutely necessary you should 
know it.” 

“ He thinks the condition orf the Elevator is owing 
to my action.” 

“Tf that were all, why should he revenge himself 
on me by prosecuting you? Cannot you see why 
he is doing it? It is—it is—oh, James, why are 
you so obtuse ?—it is because he looks upon you as his 
rival e 

She stopped, her face dyed with blushes. Clare 
looked eagerly into her eyes. 

“T never dared to hope,” he said, ‘‘even to be his 
rival. Is it really possible, Rose, that you love me?” 

“How can I answer that, when you have never 
said that you loved me?” 

“T think you must have known it, Rose.” 

“T could not take it for granted if you did not 
tell me yourself.” 

“How could I speak when you were engaged to 
Foxley?, I went as far as I dared, to warn you. And 
when you would not take my warning, I was sure 
that you loved him, though I was equally sure he 
was deceiving you.” 

“You were right,” she said, thoughtfully; “and 
yet you were very blind, James. You are very blind 
now, to force me to speak so plainly. If it were not 
for your danger, I would not speak so plainly.” 

Clare looked at her in amazement, at her speaking 
eyes, her burning blushes. Blind indeed he must 
have been, not to have seen before what was so clear 
now. 

“Why did you not speak before?” she asked, with 
downcast eyes. “There would have been no engage- 
ment to Foxley if you had.” 

“Do you vsemember the day of your father’s 
funeral?” he answered. “Foxley told me then that 
you and he were engaged ; but that at your desire it 
was not to be made public so soon after your father’s 
death.” 

“And you believed him? It was an infamous 
falsehood, for he never ventured a word of love. I 
should have given him his answer if he had. But, of 
course, believing him, you could not speak.” 

“Now that I know the truth, I care nothing for 
anything he may do. Will you still care for me even 
if I am convicted on this charge?” 

“Tf you are steadfast, you need have no fear for me. 
Foxley will hardly face me in court after what has 
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passed. 
him.” 

“ Because he wou.d have dragged you down in his 
own ruin. His position then was not worth three 
months’ purchase. To-day it is not worth one week’s 
purchase.” 

“And did you wonder why I would not listen to 
you?” 

“T was too late; I knew you would never jilt 
a man because he was unfortunate—as you would 
have believed.” 

“That was true enough; and yet, James, can you 
guess why I accepted him?” 

“T never could understand. But it was not for me 
to inquire into your motives.” 

“You are wofully obtuse. If you had a grain 
of sense, you would have known it was your own 
fault. Why did you drive me to despair?” 

“ ) ” 

“Tf you had asked me, James, Foxley would have 
asked in vain,” she replied, dropping her bantering 
tone. “But I couldn’t ask you if you would not ask 
me. And I thought that if Foxley loved me, we 
might get on fairly well together. But that was 
at first. It was a very little while before I found 
out my mistake; and then it was too late to draw 
back.” 

He took both her hands between his own. “I am 
sorry I was so backward,” he said. “You do not 
know how often I was tempted, nor how strong was 
the temptation to tell you I loved you.” 

* What kept you back, then?” 

“Duty, for one thing, and when that no longer 
hindered, your engagement.” 

“T did wrong, I admit; and I have suffered for 
it. And yet, James, I don’t think you quite under- 
stand all that decided me to act as I did.” 

“T can only think of one motive in sach a case,” he 
answered. 

“ Of course,” she replied, with a slight inflexion of 
sarcasm in her voice. ‘“ You would not declare your- 
self; I had to consider whether I would sacrifice 
myself to make a man, who, I believed, honestly 
loved me, happy ; or whether I would selfishly let 
my disappointment monopolise my heart. “I was 
mistaken in my facts; but I think I was right im 
my motives.” 

“Forgive me, Rose,” he replied. ‘ We were both in 
the dark. But we understand each other now.” 

“T am very glad to hear it,” said Mr. Multiple, 
coming into the room, and catching the last sentence. 
“ All clear now, I hope?” 

“T think so,” replied Clare. ‘“ The motive is clearly 
established ; and I fancy Foxley won’t stand much 
cross-examination.” 

“From what I have just heard,” said Mr. Multiple, 
“T doubt whether Foxley will appear at all on 
Friday.” 

“T will speak all the same, if necessary,” said Rose. 
“T don’t wish a shadow of reproach to rest on Mr. 
Clare if it is in my power to remove it.” 

“Ha, ha!’ laughed Mr. Multiple, “we shall see. 
Your blushes shall be spared, if possible. We will 
make Foxley tell his story first.” 


Now, tell me why you warned me against 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


THE FIRST WEDDING AT SAINT ELDAD’S. 


IT was the morning of James Clare's remand: and 
Rose had ordered a cab to take her to the police-court. 
As she did not indulge in the masculine habit of 
reading the papers at breakfast, she was not prepared 
for the astounding news placarded in the biggest and 
blackest of letters, and shouted by every newsboy in 
the streets. “Collapse of the Elevator: Flight of Mr. 
Foxley, M.P.: Arrest of Directors : Liabilities Six Mil- 
lions”: were yelled in her ears at every street corner. 
A feeling of infinite relief was her first sensation, 
the second, a sudden reluctance to meet Clare. When 
she believed him in imminent and certain danger of 
conviction on a charge which, she feared, was tec}nic- 
ally true, she had not only promised help; buc had 
let him see her heart. Now that help was no ’onger 
needed, she wondered how he would meet her. Would 
he scorn her? Did he really care for her as she had 
shown that she cared for him? Her face burned and 
her eyes drooped with inward shame as these sugges- 
tions passed through her mind; and she would have 
turned back if she could. But something stronger 
impelled her—her word to Clare, her intense desire to 
know all concerning the fraudulent schemer who had 
so nearly dragged him down in his final revenge, all 
constrained her to go on. 

One glance at Clare’s face solved all her doubts. 
His eyes, and the warm grasp of his hands holding 
hers between them, were reassurance enough for her. 

“T am so glad this has happened, for your sake,” he 
said, still holding her hands, and looking eagerly into 
her eyes. “There will be no need to torment you 
now.” 

* Did you think I should shrink from it?” she asked 
shyly. 

“Tt was because I knew you would not shrink that 
made me feel you ought not to be put to the test.” 

“Do you think sacrifice ought always to be on one 
side?” she asked. “A woman can always make a 
sacrifice—in certain circumstances—do you under- 
stand me?” 

“T understand now,” he answered in a low voice. 
“ But; then, until lately, Rose, I had no ground for be- 
lieving that those circumstances existed in my case.” 

She was silent for a moment ; for the reproach, though 
only implied, was true. Then she answered, in a 
voice as low as his— 

“You might have known—you were too faint- 
hearted, James.” 

Young Mr. Multiple came bustling in, and inter- 
rupted them. 

“We shall not have him here, after all,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘How provoking! I was anticipating the 
pleasure of turning the right honourable gentleman 
inside out. But I must apologise,” he added, turning 
to Rose ; “T forgot that it spares you the necessity 
of giving evidence. But it would have been worth 
something to me to cross-examine Mr. Foxley.” 

Rose laughed. “I am sorry you are baulked of 
your prey,” she said, * though Iam glad on my own 
account.” Then, turning to Clare, she said in a low 
voice— 
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“Do you know, James, that when I heard the news 
I was half inclined to turn back, and not come here to- 
day?” 

“Why ?” asked Clare, with a sudden twinge at his 
heart. 

“Because I thought you would not want me—that 
you would think I had been too forward. and was 
better out of the way.” 

“ Rose !’ he answered. 
court I would kiss you.” 

“Would you, James? Then I will test you. When 
you are discharged I will kiss you ; and if you do not 
return it I will never speak to you again.” 

She was as good as her word, and more; for she 
also kissed Mrs. Pipkins, who cried for joy as James 
Clare stepped from the dock a free man, without, as 
the magistrate said, the slightest stain upon his 
honour. And then, when they were all back at Crocus 
Street, Colonel Bob took the liberty of repeating the 
salute on his own account. 

“T was sure of it,” he said, “ from the first time Jim 
mentioned your name. I felt sure he would make 
a fool of himself. And when you popped up in court 
the other day I was doubly sure of it.” 

“ Ah,” said Rose, laughing, “your turn will come 
next. I know a fair American who will do her best 
to keep you in order.” 

“Defend me.” said the Colonel, humming the air of 
the regimental marching song-— 


“ If we were not in a police- 


“T’m ninety-five, I’m ninety-five, 
But to keep single I'll contrive.” 


But, to anticipate, the last we heard of him, the 
Colonel was on the point of capitulation. “It was 
Bunker's Hill over again,” he said. 

The day, however, was not to close without its 
tragedy. When Rose returned from the rejoicing 
household at Crocus Street to her silent old rooms at 
St. Eldad’s, she found a letter in Foxley’s well-known 
handwriting lying on the table. Her first impulse 
was to throw it into the fire ; but on second thoughts 
she opened it, and a bundle of notes fell out. But as 
she read it, she turned pale with horror. 

“When you receive this,’ it ran, “ you will have 
learnt all. I shall, however, have cheated my pur- 
suers. All that remains is to make some reparation 
to you, who, whether you believe it or not, are the 
only woman for whom I have cared. These notes 
represent the amount of my capital in your father’s 
business, which I have kept intact for you as my 
wife, and the want of which ruined your father, but 
which would have been yours alone, had you married 
me. You, however, have shattered the one hope 
that held me to life and the only motive I had for 
struggling against adversity. Forgive me, and think 
as well of me as you can.” 

There was little doubt of the meaning of this. He 
did then, after all, really love her; and her dismissal 
had driven him to suicide. She had never loved him ; 
yet the thought that he had done this in his despair 
was intolerable. There was, however, just a gleam of 
hope in the thought that he might have failed in his 
purpose. She wrote a telegram to Clare, and had just 
sent it when he appeared. 
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“T have bad news,” he said gently. 
found——” 

“Then it is true,” she said. “I was hoping that I 
could have saved him. Oh, James, you could say 
nothing harsher to me than my own conscience does. 
If I had not accepted him, knowing I should never 
love him, there would not have been this terrible 
ending.” 

She gave him the letter. 
out a word, 

* You have no need to distress yourself,” he said ; 
“this letter does not give the real cause. It was not 
your rejection, but the fear of penal servitude, that 
drove him to this. There is more charged against 
him than you know of. When all is known you will 
be sure of this.” 

“ You are sure?” she asked eagerly. 

“Quite. This money, settled 
upon you, was to secure his re- 
treat, not for reparation. He 
knew the crash was inevitable. 
You may be sure that nothing you 
have said or done drove him to 
this. There was no other escape 
for him.” 

“It is an immense relief to 
my mind,” she said. “ But, 
James,” she added, “ why did you 
not tell me before ? ” 

“Ah, Rose,” he 
laughing, “you forget. I did 
warn you; and you would not 
listen to me. You charged me 
with jealousy, you know.” 

She laughed in turn. 


“They have 


He read it through with- 


answered, 


“ James, 
you are a transparent old hypo- 
crite. You could see that; and 
yet you could not understand a 
hundred other things which were 
straight in front of your face. If 
you had had a grain of sense you 
could have prevented my engage- 
ment.” 

“How? You would not listen 
to my warning.” 

“Of course not. What woman 
would? But you might have 
beforehand, if you had 
chosen.” 

“ Rose !” 

“There, sir, that will do. 
Better late than never—for you.” 

“Ah, then,” he said, repeating 
the salute. “that explains Dex- 
ter’s remark about the portraits 
in your picture.” 

“Goose!” said Rose, “not to 
have seen that before.” 

* * * «x 

The old chapel at St. Eldad’s 
was, for the first time since its 
foundation, the scene of a wed- 
ding. And, to celebrate such an 
extraordinary event, the Master of 
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the Saltmakers’ Company himself was to give away 
the bride, and preside at the breakfast which followed 
in the Hall of the Company. An expectant congrega- 
tion filled the chapel ; not one friend, however humble, 
The Poor Brethren of St. Eldad’s were all 
in their places; Rose’s patron, the old picture-dealer, 
was there in a post of vantage ; artist friends, students, 
amongst whom appeared Adrian’s pale features and 
pensive eyes; the Pipkinses, with Mr. Dexter in 
attendance on Miss Maria ; at the chancel step James 
Clare waiting for his bride, with the Colonel as 
groomsman; and, in a front pew, radiant and re- 


was absent. 


splendent. sat Mrs. Clare and her daughters, blessing 
her son with their presence and commendation. 

“ After all, James might have done worse,” she said 
to her daughters. “ But what a mercy dear Robert 
was here to help him!” 
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“ As she read it, she turned pale with horror.’—p. 930. 
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Sweet strains from the organ welcome Rose, who, 
leaning on the Masier’s arm and followed by Elise de 
Launoy, her only bridesmaid, enters the chapel. The 
service begins; the binding questions are put and 
answered ; the ring put on; the exhortation ended. 
From the chapel to the Hall James Clare leads his 
wife, followed by the wedding party; and from 
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behind the bride’s chair looks down upon the assembly 
Mr. Warrington’s portrait, Rose's latest work, and her 
gift to the Saltmakers’ Company. 

With warm speeches made and answered, and with 
kind farewells, they take their leave and pass out, 
as into a new life, through the old gates of St. 
Eldad’s, THE END. 
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OUR WOODEN CHURCHES. 
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ARLY historians have left us 
word that the first Saxon 
converts built their churches 
of timber. The Venerable 
Bede has recorded: “There 
was a time when there was 
not a stone church in the 
land, but the custom was 
to build them all of wood. 

Finan, the second Bishop of Lindisfarne, or Holy 

Island, built a church in that island, a.p. 652, for 

a cathedral, which yet was not of stone, but of 

wood, and covered with reeds.” 

The first cathedral at York was likewise built 
of timber ; and the abbey-church at Atthelingey 
erected by Alfred the Great was also built of 
wood. William of Malmesbury mentions that 
King Edgar observed on his accession to the 
throne that all the monasteries in England were 
in a ruinous condition, and consisted only of 
rotten boards and shingles. Curiously, though 
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this custom of building with timber was super- 
seded by the use of stone at an early date, even 
to-day a church is still reared, occasionally, in 
some localities 
material is wood. 
A-new church at Ringway is the most recent 
In this edifice the nave is divided from 


in which the chief structural 


example. 
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an aisle by octagonal oak columns. The west 
gable, the porch, and the spirelet are all built of 
oak; the roofs are open-timnbered ; the floors are 
made of pine-wood blocks; and the walls are 
lined with oak panelling. With the exception of 
the external walls, for which brickwork has been 
chosen, this little edifice carries out the old 
traditions of using timber for church-building. 
Between the days of King Alfred and those of 
Queen Victoria, from time to time, at long 
intervals, other churches have been built of wood, 
as in the days of the first converts. 

Greenstead church, in Essex, is the most ancient 
of these interesting edifices ieft to us. It consists 
of a timber nave, to which has been added a red- 
brick chancel, and there is a comparatively modern 
timber tower at the west end. The red-brick 
chancel is of early Tudor workmanship. The 
nave is allowed to have been built immediately 
after the completion of the first thousand years of 
Christianity. It has much of the appearance of a 
log-house, as it is formed with regular lengths of 
the split trunks of trees placed side by side, and 
about six-feet in height. It has sixteen of these 
split trunks besides two door-posts on the south 
side; and twenty-one on the north side. It 
measures in the interior about sixteen feet eight 
inches, by seven feet four inches. Each length 

of trunk is roughly hol- 

lowed out, and the semi- 
circular outside has been 
set to the exterior of the 
edifice. Some authorities 
pronounce the trees to be 
oak, whilst others aftirm 
them to be chestnut. They 
are still sound, and likely 
to endure as many more 
- years as they have already 
seen. A strong buttress 
on gach side of the fabric 
has doubtless conduced 
much to its preservation. 

A north doorway measures 

two feet five inches in 
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width, and only four feet five inches in height, 
telling of the days when it was not intended to 
admit more than one person at a time. Over 
this small but remarkable structure was placed a 
timber roof, which was probably, at first, covered 
in with thatch, or, as the Venerable Bede affirms 
of the roof of the church on Holy Island, with 
reeds. The tops of the lengths of split trees are 
cut away so as to make them sufficiently narrow 
to be let into a groove in a piece of timber that 
runs the whole length of the nave. A slight 





inclination in this old-world walling has evidently 
been observed in some former century, and the 
warning met by the erection of the two buttresses 
mentioned, which have answered the purpose of 
keeping them in position. There are no traces of 
fenestration. It is probable, therefore, that a 
window at the east end gave all the light that 
was admitted. This was, of course, removed 
when the Tudor chancel was built. The dormer 
windows now in the roof were doubtless sub- 
stituted for it. Antiquaries consider that this 
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may have been the wooden chapel referred to by 
Anglo-Saxon historians as that in which the body 
of St. Edmund was placed in the course of its 
removal to London when the Danes invaded 
Suffolk. Be that as it may, it is evidently a 
survival from pre-Norman times, and as we look 
upon it we see one of the buildings familiar to the 
eyes of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. 

On the other side of the kingdom, in Cheshire, 
there is another ancient example of a timber 
church, or chapel. This is at Marton, on the 
great road between London and Manchester, near 
to Lyme Park, where a herd of wild white eattle 
still roams at will, and where still lingers a 
tradition of a curious custom of driving all the 
red deer through a pool of water in it. It is 
claimed for Marton church, or chapel, that it is 
the finest example in the kingdom Nave, north 
and south aisles, tower, spire, and spacious porch 
are all constructed of timber. The nave is divided 
from the aisles by four octagonal oak pillars on 
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to have taken to itself all the mellowing influences 
of its surroundings, and to present them to us 
anew in its ripe serenity. In the tower, which is 
surmounted by a low broached spire covered 
with oak shingles, are three bells. On one is 
this legend: “God save our queene and realme, 
1598”; on another: “Jesus be our speed, 1663” ; 
and on the third the date only, “1758.” 

The church at Lower Peover, mentioned above, 
has been elaborately restored in our own time. It 
has north and south aisles and porch, as well as 
chancel, of the peculiar timber- and plaster-work 
familiarly known as magpie work. In one of the 
quiet aisles is a memorial of Sir Geoffrey Shakerley, 
who, in the civil war, after Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale had successfully repulsed the enemy at Hatton 
Heath, carried the news to the King in Chester 
in a quarter of an hour, crossing the deep Dee in 
a tub used for the slaughtering of swine, with his 
horse swimuning by the side of him. 

Chadkirk chapel, in the same county, was 
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either side ; and from these columns spring timber 
arches that rise up to the roof, and carry its 
weighty timbers. Looking up at the construction 
of the belfry with upright and cross-pieces, we can 
but own the skill of the ingenuity that devised it. 
There is an ancient timber inansion close by, once 
occupied by the Davenport family, one of whom 
is accredited with the building of the church in 
the fourteenth century. There are other timber 
mansions in the neighbourhood, the residences 
of the old Cheshire gentry, now occupied as 
farmhouses; and there are many other ancient 
churches, among which may be especially men- 
tioned that at Lower Peover, and many old Puritan 
meeting-houses ; and there are rich and deep 
pastures, with traces of old Roman roads here and 
there ; and this old timber-built church appears 


probably at first entirely of timber-work, but has 
been rebuilt to a large extent with stonework. 
The east end, however, still retains some of the 
original timber- and plaster-work, and the cast 
window has its wooden mullions. The bell-cot 
at the west end is als» built of timber. 

Holinshed, in his “Chronicles,” gives us a few 
particulars of the old manner of building with 
timber. He was impressed with the scantiness of 
accommodation that sufficed our ancestors for 
residences, and he records the astonishment the 
Spaniards expressed at it when they came over 
with Philip on his marriage with Queen Mary. 
He remarks, nevertheless, that many London 
houses that appeared “ verie simple and plaine to 
sight” were able to receive a duke and his whole 
train and lodge them at their ease. Cuuutry 
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houses, he says, “in the open and champaine 
countries,” for want of stuff are built with only 
“franke posts, raisins, beames, prickposts, ground- 
sels, summers (or dormants) transome, and such 
principals, with here and there a girding, where- 
unto they fasten their splints, and then cast it all 





over with thicke claie to keep out the wind, which 
otherwise would annoie them. Certes this rude 
kind of building made the Spaniards in queene 
Maries daies to woonder, but chieflie when they 
saw what large diet was used in manie of these 
so homelie cottages, in so much that one of no 
small reputation amougst them said after this 
manner: These English (quoth he) have their 
houses made of sticks and durt, but they fare 
commonlie so well as the king.” 

This sort of timber-work has been conserva- 
tively retained for the porches of churches in 
various parts of the country, and especially in 
the counties around the metropolis. Where new 
lych-gates have been built too, even in our own 
day, they have been erected with wood and plaster, 
and the “durt” incised with floriated and con- 
ventional designs that give them an ornamental 
appearance. Surrey is specially rich in examples 
of both timber porches and lych-gates. There are 
many porches made of open timber-work arranged 
in traceried panels and faced with perforated 
barge-boards, and covered with shadowing over- 
hanging roofs spread with oak shingles. There is 
one at Chesington, for instance, enclosing the 
still older narrow pointed doorway. And there 
are lych-gates newly made of timber and plaster 
opening into the churchyards at Leatherhead and 
Ewell. There are many spirelets, too, in this 
locality made of wood. 

Some of the ancient church towers in Essex are 
built of timber. The tower of Stock church is a 
case in point. It is framed with grand skill. Its 
windows with their tracery are of oak. The 
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upper part is of more recent date than the lower- 
most portions, as is the spirelet. Margaretting 
church has also a square tower made of timber, 
with a timber spire. The oak is darkened by 
age, but sound. On the second stage a timber 
framework supports the bells. Above this rides 
the spire, the whole eliciting the admiration of 
those who can best appreciate its geometrical 
ingenuity. There are two very fine timber 
porches to this church likewise, as well as a good 
oak roof. ; 
Blackmore Church, in the same county, is of 
similar interest. The belfry has three stages, of 
which the upper two are of timber, which is placed 
perpendicularly in the second and horizontally in 
the third ; and they diminish in dimensions, each 
stage having an overhanging roof. The spirelet 
is broached, and tapers acutely. There is the same 
grand touch of mastery in the construction as at 
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BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED, 


IDEAL 





N only child is much to 
be pitied, and when 
there is in a family 
only a boy and a girl 
they are not much 
better off. The boy is 
liable to be rough, and 
the girl thinks little of 
a companion who does 
not care for dolls. An 

ideal family, then, should consist of three or four 
children at least, and if a few more are thrown in 
so much the better. Boys and girls help and 
improve each other. The former acquire some- 
thing of their sisters’ delicacy and tact, while the 
latter learn from their brothers self-reliance and 
independence. 

An ideal brother considers himself the pro- 
tector of his sisters. He does not make them 
fetch and carry, and speak of them as “only 
girls.” He is careful to whom he introduces 
them, and respects all women for their sake. 

In a poem called “Brother and Sister,” the 
lady who wrote under the name of “George 
Eliot,” recalling the years of childhood spent 
with her brother, tells of his gentleness and 
youthful devotion, and makes this prophecy 
regarding his future :— 

“His years with others must the sweeter be, 

For those brief days he spent in loving me.” 
So it is always. He who acts well the part of 

- a brother fits himself to be a good friend, a 

good husband, a good father, a good citizen. 
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Margaretting, and antiquaries have thought that 
the two may have been the work of one mind. 
There were formerly great forests in these parts, 
consequently oak was abundant, and much skilled 
experience would be brought to bear upon its use. 
Blackmore has also an open-timbered porch. The 
west end of the church is taken to be part of the 
original fabric, founded in the days of Henry IL., 
or King John; but the greater part belongs to 
later times, as we may see by the clustered and 
octagonal columns. The nave and chancel are of 
the same height, and dormers project from the 
long roof over them. 

Thus it will be seen we are not without sur- 
vivals of instances of the manner of building in 
the days of the first Anglo-Saxon converts— 
chastened and refined, perhaps, on account of the 
progress of the centuries, but still the result of 
continuity. SaRaH WILSON. 
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But though brothers should admire and love 
their sisters, they need not be blind to their 
faults and weaknesses. “So you are going to 
be married,” said a cynical young man to his 
friend. — “ Yes, very soon.” — “Of course, you 
think her an angel?”—“Oh, no; I have four 
sisters !” 

A little bracing criticism from brothers and 
sisters may do good, but we protest against 
the cynical spirit that prevails in some families. 
Here everyone has a nickname, and the slightest 
enthusiasm is snubbed, so that brothers and 
sisters, instead of telling each other their aspira- 
tions and ambitions, have to seek for confidants 
away from home. 

We all know that there are specks on the sun. 
Well, one evening at the time when a new one 
appeared, a gentleman called upon an astronomer. 
“What a fine day we have had!” said the visitor ; 
“T have seldom seen the sun so bright.” The 
astronomer looked puzzled, and said, “Though I 
have been looking at the sun all day, I never 
noticed whether it was bright or not. I was so 
interested in that new speck which has appeared, 
that I didn’t see anything else ; and, really, until 
you spoke, my idea of the sun had been that it 
was rather dark /” 

Too many brothers and sisters are like this 
astronomer. They see nothing in each other but 
specks, and are quite surprised when other young 
men fall in love with their sisters, and other young 
ladies consider their brothers heroes. When those 
who are brought up in the same home are in this 
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way cold and carping, disunited, and generally un- 
loving, it will, in nine cases out of ten, be found that 
their parents did not love each other. Parental 
love is the bond of peace and of all virtues in the 
family. A home without love is no more a home 
than a body without a soul is a man. If, as 
Matthew Arnold tells us, a characteristic of the 
highest culture is “its inexhaustible indulgence, 
its consideration of circumstances, its severe 
judgment of actions joined to its merciful judg- 
ment of persons,” surely this ought to characterise 
the intercourse of brothers and sisters. Hannibal 
is said to have overcome obstacles when crossing 
the Alps by pouring vinegar on them ; but it is 
not in this way we are to attempt to get through 
domestic difficulties. 

Happy thought—a vocation! Eva: “I suppose 
those extremely nice-looking young men are the 
students, or house-surgeons, or something.’”— 
Maud : “No doubt. Do you know, Eva, I feel I 
should very much like to be a hospital nurse.”— 
Eva: “How strange! Why the very same idea 
has just occurred to me.” In this way Mr. Punch 
lately ridiculed the rather mixed motives which 
sometimes induce ladies to become nursing sisters. 
Anything to get out of the humdrum round of 
commonplace duty into a more “interesting” 
sphere. To be a nursing sister is considered more 
heroic than to be a good real sistcr, and there is 
nothing sensational or exciting in being a good 
daughter. 

And yet we ought never to go out of our way 
to look for duties, but should start with what lies 
nearest. Before thinking of becoming nursing 
sisters, girls should be sure that this will not 
cause them to neglect any of the duties of real 
sisterhood. How very important are these duties ! 
Sisters can do a great deal of good in influencing 
their younger brothers and sisters. The little 
ones are more free in talk and manner with them 
than they are with older people, and so they have 
opportunities with them which do not belong even 
to their mothers. 

Three schoolboys from Eton, Harrow, and Win- 
chester, were lately in a room together when a 
lady entered. The Eton boy asked languidly 
ought not some fellow to give a chair to the lady, 
the Harrow boy went slowly and fetched one, and 
the Winchester boy deliberately sat down upon 
it. Either these boys had no sisters or else 
these sisters neglected the duty of instilling into 
them manners and reverence for womanhood. 
Young men are exposed to many temptations. It 
is well for them when they have sisters who make 
home so pleasant, especially in the evenings, that 
they do not seek for dangerous pleasures outside. 
Weare far from thinking that sisters should fetch 
and carry for their brothers, for nothing could 
injure young men more. They ought, however, to 


be as unlike as possible those who begrudge every 
gracious word and act given in their own homes, 
but who are enthusiastic and charming when they 
meet gentlemen outside them. Sister! be willing 
to resign that attractive book and play a duet with 
your elder brother. Try that game with the last- 
born child in the family, even though you have to 
leave aside your letter-writing for a few moments. 
In the golden years of his youth you can by such 
acts knit the soul of the boy to yours for all time. 

There are almost as many famous sisters as 
famous wives—that is to say, sisters who have 
been instrumental in making their brothers great. 
Out of many that might be named we mention 
two: Caroline Herschel and Dorothy Words- 
worth. The grave of the latter is by the side of 
that of her brother, the poet, in the churchyard at 
Grasmere, beneath a group of yew trees. There, 
too, lies his faithful wife, and the resting places 
of their children are close by. 

When an only brother who has been all his life 
the companion and adviser of an only sister 
marries, it is sometimes a heavy blow to that sister. 
This is a great testing time. If she be unworthy 
of the name of a sister, she will try to prevent 
the event merely for selfish reasons, or, if she can- 
not do this, will vent her disappointment upon her 
sister-in-law. Not so a true sister. Forgetting 
self, she only asks, “ Will this marriage make my 
brother happier?” If she has reason to suppose 
that it will, she takes his wife not as a sister in 
law only, but in reality. The selfish plan often en- 
tails the practical loss of a brother, but that which 
is unselfish wins his gratitude and the warm friend- 
ship of his wife. In the absence of jealousy and 
other forms of selfishness, the brother- and sister- 
in-law problem can more or less easily be solved. 

Some of our readers have neither brothers nor 
sisters, or if they have they are separated from 
them by space or the circumstances of their lives : 
let these remember that there is a Friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother ; in a way that no 
earthly brother can or would, Jesus Christ upholds 
and comforts us. 

When one man behaves in a hard, grudging way 
towards another, it is sometimes said that he is 
“coming the elder brother over him.” The allu- 
sion is to the parable of the prodigal son, where 
the elder brother was annoyed because the younger 
son, the returned prodigal, was generously treated. 

King David when a youth had also experience 
of elder-brotherly bitterness. He was sent by his 
father to the army of Israel with messages and 
presents for his elder brothers, who were serving 
as soldiers. 

When the lad was in the camp, Goliath came 
forward and renewed his insulting challenge. 
“What shall be done,” asked David, “to the 
man that killeth this Philistine?” Then Eliab 
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administered to the enthusiastic boy the following 
big brother’s snubbing: “ Why camest thou down 
hither ? and with whom hast thou left those few 
sheep in the wilderness? I know thy pride, and 
the naughtiness of thine heart ; for thou art come 
down that thou mightest see the battle.” 

How like this is to the way elder brothers and 
sisters now set down “cheeky youngsters.” They 
are all for keeping them in their place and exer- 
cising discipline over them. Certainly they must 
make the “ brats” feel that superior persons like 
themselves cannot be “bothered” with them. 
And yet if elder brothers and sisters would make 
companions of, and give their confidence to, 
younger members of the family, what an influence 
for good that would have! A little patience, a 
little interest in their pursuits, a little encourage- 
ment, and the youngsters will think of you with 
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enthusiasm, will make heroes and heroines of you, 
will desire nothing so much as to grow up like 
you. 

Nothing could be more human and natural than 
the picture given in the New Testament of the 
sisters Martha and Mary and the brother Lazarus 
in their home at Bethany. All three loved each 
other, though the active bustling Martha did not 
understand the contemplative nature of Mary. 
But, however they differed in other respects, they 
agreed in loving Jesus, and this became the 
greatest bond of union between them. 

It is so now. When Christ comes into a home, 
He attunes its life into harmony with His own 
Spirit. He teaches courtesy, forbearance, nd 
sacrifice ; He unites brothers and sisters on earth 
to each other by first uniting them to their Father 
in Heaven. 
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THE WRONG MAN, 





REAKFAST was on the table 
of the farm-kitchen half 
an hour later than usual 
this That the 
meal was over, it was easy 
to see from the fact that 
Farmer Holland’s knife and 
fork lay crossed upon his 
plate, for this pious arrange- 
ment was never adopted 
until he had finished eating, 
and had taken his last 
drink from the corpulent 
brown jug which stood at 
his elbow. The jug was 
now empty, and so was the 
farmer’s chair, which had 
been pushed back from the table ; but Rosie did not 
seem to be in any hurry to clear away. 

There was a bright spot of colour on each of Rosie's 
cheeks, and in her eyes there was a shining light as 
she caught the sound of her father’s loud voice in 
conversation with a visitor in the parlour. Her hands 
were busy with a great bowl of roses, and her fingers 
trembled a little as they hovered over the flowers, 
plucking off here and there a faded petal, or smooth- 
ing out a crumpled leaf. 

Presently she carried the bowl into the window 
recess and placed it on the broad ledge. Then she 
pushed outwards, like a little door, one side of the 
lattice-paned window, and at the sudden inrush of 
sweet garden scents and melody, her bosom heaved 
with a quick sigh. The sparrows were twittering in 
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the thatch, and a yellow-beaked blackbird sitting 
under the rhododendrons uttered his rich full notes 
slowly and with care, as if he were counting them 
out one by one, and calling attention to their excellent 
quality and high value. The brown bees hummed 
contentedly among the sunflowers, and half a dozen 
yellow butterflies wavered uncertainly above the bed 
of sweet-williams, now and then forming themselves 
into a group and dancing, now up and now down, in 
the sunny spaces of the higher air. And as Rosie 
looked out upon all the beauty and life of the farm 
garden, she pressed the palms of her little white hands 
together, and tapped her foot impatiently upon the 
floor. 

“Tt is all most beautiful,” she said; “yet I’m not 
a bit happy, and I don’t know what I want.” 

Just then the sound of footsteps came from the 
entrance-hall, and she saw young Squire Newland 
step out of the porch into the garden. She watched 
him walk quickly down the path, and saw him leap 
into his saddle. Then, as he leaned down, hooked the 
handle of his hunting-crop into the iron gate, and 
pulled it after him with a clash, she felt as if the 
Gate of Paradise had been shut, and she was on the 
outside of it. 

The kitchen door opened, and Farmer Holland came 
in, and. crossing the floor, he stood behind her. with 
his broad genial face just above her shoulder. When 
the horseman had turned the first bend of the lane 
and was hidden from view, he laid his hand gently 
upon Rosie’s curly head, and turned her face towards 
him. 

“ Don’t take it hard, my lass,” he said tenderly. “I 
had to send him away, for he isn’t the kind of man to 
make my little girl happy.” 

“Do you mean that he’s not a good man?” 
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“She pushed outwards one side of the lattice-paned 
window.”—p. 938. 

“Well, I wouldn't like to say so much as that, 
seeing that goodness depends so much upon our lights, 
which is sound Bible doctrine, my dear; but he isn’t 
my notion of a husband for you, and you know I’m 
mother as well as father to you now, Rosie.” 

“But don’t you think he is very fond of me, 
father?” 

“Not any fonder than you are of him, and that’s 
not saying much. either, my girl. He’s just taken 
with your pretty face, that’s what he is, and it’s not 
enough.” 

“T’ve heard that the Squire is very rich, and 1’m 
sure he’s generous ; surely you forget how much you 
are in need of money, father !”’ 

“ Forget!” exclaimed Farmer Holland, with wide- 
open eyes. “J forget. with Lawyer Sharpe’s letter in 
my pocket! I’m not likely to forget a thing that 
means good-bve to the old farm.” 


“Ts it as bad as that?” cried Rosie. “Dun't you 
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think there is any hope of paying 
off the mortgage !” 

“I’m in arrears with the interest, 
and the season won’t be a good one,” 
answered the farmer sadly. ‘The 
old place could be made to pay yet, 
and pay well too, if I hadn’t to take 
the very life out of the land for 
the interest. But Lawyer Sharpe 
speaks about foreclosing; and, of 
course, he is within his rights.” 

“Oh, father!” cried Rosie, “are 
you sure you have done right in 
sending Mr. Newland away? He 
promised to help you, didn’t he? ” 

“That has nothing to do with 
the question of right,” answered 
her father, a little sternly. “Tell 
me plainly, do you love the man or 


not?” 
“No, father; I don’t,” returned 
Rosie frankly. “But he interests 


me more than any of the other men 

who come here. He talks about books and 
other things I have learned to like; and no- 
body else cares for anything of the sort.” 

“But think what a terrible thing it is to 
marry the wrong man, my dear. The right 
man always comes, and he will come to you 
if you wait for him. Who knows?—he may 
be on his way now.” 

Rosie gave a little discontented laugh. 

“How can the right man come to me?” she asked 
bitterly. “I’m in a false position—a poor farmer’s 
daughter educated like a lady.” 

Then, seeing a look of deeper sadness on her father’s 
face, she threw her arms impulsively round his neck, 
and said : 

“TI know you did it for my good. daddy dear, and to 
please poor mother, so now we must make the best of 
it; but I really can't be interested in these slow 
farmers, who think of nothing but their fat cattle 
and the crops. Now, it’s not a bit of use for you to 
say that you are one of them, for none of them is an 
atom like you, you dear old daddy ; and when I can’t 
be with you I get so tired of the dull and sleepy 
people here.” 

“ You are not in a hurry to leave the farm, are you, 
Rosie?” 

“Oh, no, no. I should like to live here always, if 
only e 

“Tf only what?” asked Farmer Holland anxiously. 

Rosie was silent, while the parsimonious blackbird 
outside poured out a slow and hesitating stream of 
his precious notes. She watched the bees crawling 
in the brown hearts of the sunflowers; and then, 
making an effort to escape from her discontent, she 
said : 

“‘T don’t really know what I want, daddy dear ; but 
I expect it is work. I have been too idle, so I shall 
come out into the field to-day, and do some binding 
after the reapers. It will be like the old times come 
back again.” 

She held up her face and pouted out her lips for a 
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kiss; and as her father bent over her and took her 
cheeks between his great horny palms, he sighed : 
“Farm times are nearly over with us now, my 
dear ; they won’t last much longer, so you had better 
make the most of them, such as they are.” 
Then Farmer Holland turned away, and walked 
heavily out of the room. 





CHAPTEF. II. 
WITH THE REAPERS. 
THERE had been showers in the night, and the air 
was clear. Over Farmer Hollcnd’s wheat-fields the 
blue of the summer sky arc}.ed its highest, and in the 
midst of it the sun seemed to Jausc, as if resting from 
his long climb before takiug ris afternoon journey 
down to the pine-woods in the west. 

The reaping machine, a v:vid patch of scarlet and 
blue, had been deserted, like a stranded galleon beside 
a sea of sparkling gold, while the reapers and binders 
dined beside the hedge. The horses stood at a little 
distance, stamping and jingling their chains, breath- 
ing heavily into their nosebags, and sneezing at in- 
tervals when they tossed up their heads in vain en- 
deavours to reach the bottommost oats. 

Farmer Holland sat thoughtfully among his 
workers, resting his elbow upon the cider barrel; and 
Rosie superintended the tap, passing the tin mugs 
round to the thirsty men and women. There was 
very little talk, for the bread and the bacon were both 
thick, and the smallest wedge gave the jaws of the 
diners enough work to hinder anything like articulate 
speech. A muffled interrogative monosyllable and an 
answering gasp or grunt were the only interruptions 
to steady munching. Yet there was no sign of either 
disgust or aloofness in Rosie’s pretty face as she 
glanced at her companions. Indeed, the picturesque- 
ness of the group pleased her. The faces of the 
women beneath their sun-bonnets, and of the men 
beneath their bright-coloured cotton handkerchiefs, 
were all the faces of old friends; and the sight of the 
bare muscular arms and the bronzed necks visible 
within the open shirts made her think of the grand 
struggles of these simple-hearted labonrers who 
fought with the earth and her seasons for the bread 
of their feebler brethren and sisters .n the cities. 
Rosie herself wore a white sun-bcanet and a plain 
dress of blue linen, smocked at neck and wrists; and 
she did not look any more out of ,lase among the 
workpeople than a rose-bush in a ~arden of useful 
vegetables. 

As the diners reached the point of satisfaction, they 
either fell upon the broad of their »acks and lay like 
dead men, with their faces covered from the sun, or 
else, leaning upen their elbows, they lighted stumpy 
pipes and began to smoke. The women, for the most 
part, embraced their own knees within folded arms, 
and talked to each other. 

Rosie, released from duty at the cider-tap, slipped 
her hand through her father’s arm; and, seeing the 
sad expression of his face as he looked over the fruit- 
ful fields, she was just whispering a word of hope in 
his ear, when a new-comer appeared upon the scene. 
A man who had been walking slowly along the 
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road paused at the sight of the party under the hedge, 
and then, after hesitating for a moment, passed 
through the open gateway into the cornfield, and 
approached the farmer and his daughter. Rosie 
pressed her father’s arm and called his attention to 
the stranger. 

He was young and handsome, with the bearing and 
carriage of a gentleman, yet by his attire he might 
have been anything between a respectable gold-digger 
and a stage-villain. His close crop of dark curls was 
almost hidden by a soft grey felt hat, which matched 
the loose flannel shirt he wore belted at the waist. 
For the sake of coolness, he had taken off his coat, 
and it hung over his arm; but his top-boots were of 
a heavy pattern, and they reached to his knees. He 
looked ready for the backwoods; but there was no 
sign of wear, either of work or weather, about his 
clothes. For the rest, he had a pair of steadfast 
brown eyes ; and the firm line of his under lip, which 
was just visible under his short moustache, suggested 
a decision of character which was fully borne out by 
his manner. 

The stranger came close up to Farmer Holland, and 
catching sight of Rosie’s face under the sun-bonnet, 
raised his hat. 

“T should like to have a word or two with you,” 
said he, addressing the farmer. ‘Can you spare me a 
moment?” 

“T don’t know you,” returned Farmer Holland 
suspiciously, for his mind was haunted with thoughts 
of the mortgage. “Is it on business?” 

“ Yes ; that is, my business,” said the stranger, smil- 
ing. “I won’t keep you long.” 

“Very well,” assented the farmer, but so ungra- 
ciously that Rosie’s eyebrows twitched with surprise. 
Then he added : “ Time ’s up, my lads and lasses !—Run 
away, Rosie ; this gentleman wants to speak to me on 
business,” 

Rosie stole a glance at the stranger while her father 
was speaking, and thought that he frowned with 
annoyance at the accent the farmer laid on the word 
“gentleman,” but she was not quite sure, and she 
did not look again, but followed the reapers and 
binders back to their work. With many yawns and 
much stretching of mighty limbs, the labourers 
returned to their tasks; the horses were led away, 
making merry music with their dangling chains and 
the little brass bells on their harness; and in a few 
minutes the stranded galleon had once more plunged 
into the golden foam, and the work of the after- 
noon had begun. 

“Now, sir, how can I serve you?” said Farmer 
Holland, who had risen to his feet, and was facing the 
stranger. 

“T want work,’ answered the young man, going 
straight to the point. ‘I’m not particular. Can you 
help me?” 

The farmer looked at his questioner sternly, and the 
young man returned his gaze without flinching. 

“T suppose you know that when a gentleman asks 
for work on a farm he lays himself open to sus- 
picion?” said the farmer. 

“Yes, I know he does; but I don’t know why he 
should,” answered the other. 
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Farmer Tolland seized the young man by the 
wrist, and held his hand up so that they could both 
see it. 

“That’s why,” he said. ‘Gentlemen value a white 
and nicely kept hand like that, and it won't bear 


* Where did you get it from?—with hands like 
that, too!” he asked. 

“An oar in the Oxford boat,” replied the stranger. 
“T don’t want to hide anything from you, and 14 
suppose you will want references.” 








farm-work. Gentlemen don’t part with 
what they like without reasons.” 

“Of course not; but they neeedn’t 
be bad reasons.” 

“That depends; but tell me, what 
use do you expect me to make of a 








hand like that on my farm?” “Farmer Holland looked up, and found that he was standing 


“The same use you make of any 
other man’s.” 

“You mean that you want to work like a common 
field-hand?” 

“T mean that I want to learn, so I had better begin 
at the beginning.” 

The stranger shifted the farmer’s hand from his 
wrist to the inside of his upper arm just above the 
elbow. 

“ Will that do?” he asked. 

Farmer Holland whistled as he gripped a knot of 
muscles as hard and round as a cricket-ball. 
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The farmer eyed his companion with a puzzled ex- 
pression. 

“Tell me all about it,” he said at last. 

“There’s not much to tell,” returned the other. 
“ My father died a year ago, leaving me almost penni- 
less, or, more correctly, some unrealisable property. I 
suppose he thought the education he had given me 
would help me to cut out a path for myself. I have 
no near relations, but I should have no difficulty in 
getting on if I wasn’t troubled with notions.” 
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“What sort of notions?” asked Farmer Holland. 

“Mad notions, my friends say. I was offered a post 
last week, and if I had cared to accept it I might 
draw a large income for doing nothing. Only edu- 
cated people—‘gentlemen,’ as you call them—get 
such chances; but I have an awkward notion that 
there is always robbery involved in a position of that 
sort. Anyhow, I feel as if I would rather try a fall 
with the honest brown earth for my share of bread 
and cheese ; but I don’t quite see why [ should exile 
myself from England on that account. The soil of 
Sussex is as clean as the soil of New Zealand, and I 
have no need for much money.” 

“So you think a job on this farm might suit you?” 

“T would like to try.” 

“At wages which will scarcely keep you in 
cigars?” 

* T don’t smoke.” 

*Do you know that you won't live at the farm? I 
daresay you can board and lodge with one of the 
hands ; but I warn you that it will be a hard life— 
with no trimmings.” 

“T want nothing better than a fair field and no 
favour.” 

“All right; you can go and watch the binders till 
you think you know enough to fall in behind them, 
I'll take you on till I have had your references. Give 
me the addresses.” 

The stranger dived his hand into the pocket of the 
coat which hung on his arm, and brought to light a 
little leather case, from which he took a card and a 
pencil. He scribbled a few words on the back of the 
card, and then handed it to Farmer Holland, who 
looked at it curiously. He read the pencilled scrawl 
without any enlightenment; for though he saw that 
the address which followed the name was to one of 
the Oxford colleges, he did not know that the name 
itself belonged to a popular University professor. 
He turned the card over and read, in copper-plate 
printing, the name—* Geoffrey Earle.” 

Farmer HoNand looked up, and found that he was 
standing alone. Geoffrey Earle was crossing the field 
with swinging strides, and a moment later he was 
among the reapers. 


CHAPTER III. 
MIRANDA AND THE PRINCE. 

THE sun had finished his journey over Farmer Hol- 
land’s fields, and the tufted pillars of the pine-wood 
were etched in sharp relief against the amber after- 
glow. The standing corn had been reduced to an 
insignificant square in the middle of the field, and 
surrounding it on all sides was a broad margin of 
stubble, thickly dotted with shocks. The reaping- 
machine still continued its steady progress round the 
four sides of the square; but out from the line of 
binders there now stepped two figures—a man and a 
woman—Geoffrey Earle and Rosie Holland. 

Geoffrey stretched his arms above his head, and 
then, letting them drop, he put his hands to his sides, 
with his thumbs pointing out before him, and his 
outspread fingers forming a support behind, against 
which he straightened the small of his back. 

Rosie laughed. 


THE QUIVER. 


“You must be tired,” she said; “but you will soon 
grow accustomed to the work. 
as any of us now.” 

“Thanks to your help,” he replied; “but I can’t 
keep at it.” 

“That will come with practice. 
because I haven't worked in the fields for some 
time. I used to be able to keep up with any of the 
women.” 

Geoffrey looked at the little face, glowing with 
health within the frame of the white sun-bonnet, and 
seeing by Rosie’s downcast eyes that he had allowed 
his admiration to appear in his glance, he hastened to 
say: 

“T have been wondering this afternoon whether the 
people who always live and work in the country 
realise the beauty which surrounds them—whether 
they think highly of their privileges.” 

“No; we don’t think much in the country,” said 
Rosie ; “ we take things very much as a matter of 
course—like the crops. If the sun shines, we bask, 
but we don’t go into ecstasies—it requires training 
and a theory of light for that; and if it rains at an 
awkward time, we don’t complain, because we have 
learned from our dumb brothers and sisters that we 
can’t mend matters by grumbling. 
the passive order.” 

There was a slight accent of bitterness in Rosie’s 
speech ; and Geoffrey listened to her in some sur- 
prise. 

She gave a little scornful laugh, and went on: 

“You know city people always talk about coming 
to ‘vegetate in the country’; but they never stay 
long enough to know what vegetable existence really 
means.” 

“More’s the pity !” replied Geoffrey. 

“T mean that it is a very dull life to be rooted to 
one spot,” she added. ‘“ What can you expect to 
result but a cabbage, or a a 

“Rose !” supplied her companion, 

Rosie blushed and laughed. 

“You didn’t know that that was my name,” she 
said ; “but it would.:’t have helped you if you had 
known it. because I haven't been rooted here.” 

“No, I didn’t know. I only wanted to remind you 
that flowers and fruits, as well as cabbages, result 
from being rooted in one place. We mustn’t forget 
that we owe our roses and our oaks to the clay.” 

Rosie and Geoffrey Earle had walked across the 
field while they talked, and now, as they approached 
the hedge under which the reapers had dined, a 
gush of melody greeted them. 

* Hark !— 


You can do it as well 


I’m tired myself 


Our virtues are of 





“*¢That’s the wise thrush !’” 
quoted Rosie. 

She held up her hand to enjoin silence, and, after a 
momentary pause, the music burst out again, and as 
suddenly ceased. 

‘** He sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
His first fine careless rapture,’” 
said Geoffrey. 
Rosie glanced at him quickly. 
“Do you read Browning?” she asked in surprise. 
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“Yes; why not?” he said, with a twinkle in his 
grave eyes. 

“T beg your pardon. Of course there is no reason 
why you shouldn't ; but——” 

“Tt ’s an unusual taste for a field-labourer?” 

“Well, yes; but then, I should have remembered 
you are not a regular hand. You are doing it for 
amusement, I suppose ?” 

“Not at all. I assure you that I am in serious 
earnest,” said Geoffrey, with considerable energy. “I 
must give up quoting Browning if it degrades me to 
the level of an amateur.” 

“No, no!” cried Rosie ; “don’t do that. It is good 
to meet with somebody who reads ; and I will promise 
to take you at your own valuation.” 

“Thank you,” returned Geoffrey, with a laugh. 
“So you don't find many readers among country 
workers? I was afraid it was so, and it’s a great pity. 
Things are different in New Zealand, you know. I 
went there for a short visit, and I met plenty of 
workmen—lumbermen and squatters—who did quite 
a lot of stiff reading.” 

“ Yes, it is a pity,” said Rosie ; “but you mustn’t 
think we are all quite ignorant people. My father 
hasn’t had much schooling, and he only reads about 
half a dozen books; but he is the best educated man 
I have ever met. You see, he knows his six books 
well, and he has thought about them.” 

“Tell me what they are,” s>:d Geoffrey. 

“T°ll give them in the order in which they stand on 
his shelf ; and they have been arranged according to 
his own idea of their value. The Bible comes first ; 
then Shakespeare; then Milton’s poetical works and 
Bunyan’s‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ ; then Bacon’s ‘ Essays’ ; 
and, lastly, Boswell’s ‘Life of Dr. Johnson.’ He 
never reads anything more modern than that, with 
the one exception of a farm journa!. The news he 
hears on market days: and he won’t look at a 
newspaper, because he is afraid of being tempted 
away from his favourite books.” 

“Can't you tempt him with anything later?” asked 
Geoffrey. 





“No. Ihave tried him with Emerson and Tenny- 
son, but he only lauyhs, and says he will ‘stick to the 
giants.’ I think I have shaken his resolution with 
Carlyle and Browning sometimes ; and he has owned 
that if he were a younger man he might like to make 
their acquaintance; but, although I often leave 
‘Sartor’ or ‘Men and Women’ in his way, I find that 
he never opens them.” 

“T think he is right. When I first saw your father 
I could not heip thinking that if he had lived two 
hundred years ago, he would have been a captain of 
Cromwell’s Ironsides.” 

Rosie turned to her companion with a flush of 
pleasure. 

“Yes,” she cried, “he is just and stout-hearted 
enough; and when you know him better, you will 
find that he is as religions as Milton, as warm-hearted 
as Shakespeare, and as wise as—as Prospero. And 
see—here he comes!” 

“Tn search of Miranda!” cried Geoffrey. 

Rosie did not answer, but ran on to meet her father, 
and then waited till Geoffrey came up. 


’ 


* Well, Earle,” cried Farmer Holland, “I suppose 
you are finding the work a bit stiff at first?” 

As he spoke, Geoffrey remembered Prince Ferdinand, 
and his unaccustomed task among the logs; and, 
looking at Rosie, he saw his thought reflected in her 
eyes. 

Farmer Holland was quick to notice the blush on 
Rosie’s cheek and the stammer in Geoffrey’s reply ; 
but there was no sign of displeasure or suspicion in 
his own clear eyes as he surveyed the young couple. 
He saw a happy light in his daughter's eyes, and, on 
the whole, he was pleased with the face of his new 
workman. Besides. he knew that when a daughter 
submits with good grace to the dismissal of the wrong 
man, she may be trusted to wait patiently for the 
right one. Rosie had not been altogether fanciful in 
likening her father to Prospero—a spiritual Ariel did 
his bidding, and, in consequence, he had no fear of 
Caliban, and he was not slow to recognise a Prince. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TWO INTERVIEWS. 

A FORTNIGHT spent busily in the city is a short time, 
but two weeks of country life in the harvest season 
seem much longer: for they mean fourteen long 
golden days, scarcely separated from one another by 
the short summer nights; fourteen slow returns of 
dawn; fourteen wondrous sunsets; twenty-eight 
milking times ; one hundred and forty-four hours of 
varied open-air work ; two long, still Sabbath days ; 
and one joyous festival of Harvest Home, with song 
and cheer. A great deal of life may be crammed into 
a country fortnight ; and there is little wonder in the 
fact that when Geoffrey Earle had only worked for 
two weeks on the farm, he felt that he had known 
Rosie Holland for quite an age. 

As he led Diamond. Rosie’s favourite Alderney, 
from the dewy pastures one morning, his thoughts 
were busy with these two weeks, and he gravely told 
himself that they constituted his lifetime. 

“Hours and days have nothing to do with time, 
have they, Rosie?” he asked, as he led Diamond into 
the shed, where Rosie was waiting with her stool and 
milking-pail. 

“What do you mean?” she asked, taking her seat, 
and pressing her forehead against the cow’s silky 
side. 

The Idealist threw one arm round the Alderney’s 
neck, and looking down at the little figure beside him, 
tried in vain to catch a sight of Rosie’s face. 

“T mean,” said he, “that hours and days are only 
arbitrary divisions. for business purposes, of that which 
can never be divided. You know what Blake says 
about holding ‘infinity in the palm of your hand, and 
eternity in an hour’! That’s quite true, isn’t it, 
Rosie? Do you know, I’ve been thinking for the 
last few days that I have always known you, and 
yet the calendar tells me that a fortnight ago we 
had never set eyes on each other? Isn’t that ridi- 
culous?” 

The steady music of the milking ceased for a 
moment, and then went on in irregular splashes. 

“ Very,” answered Rosie. 
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“*What are you stopping for, Rosie? 


While they talked, Farmer Holland stood in the 
porch of the farmhouse, and watched a neat dog-cart 
coming down the lane. The driver was dressed in 
black, and he wore a tall hat, which shone brightly in 
the sun. At the sight of his pale grave face, the lines 
around Farmer Holland’s mouth deepened; but he 
walked firmly and swiftly down the path, and called 
out a cheery “ good-morning ” as the driver pulled up 
at the gate. The man in the tall hat got out of the 
cart and shook hands with the farmer. Together 
they hitched the horse to one of the gate-posts, and 
then walked towards the farmhouse side by side. 
Neither of them spoke until they reached the parlour, 
and then the visitor broke the somewhat painful 
silence. 

“T did not like to write what I have come to say,” 
he said. “We lawyers have to write a good many 
unpleasant letters; but in the case of an old friend 
like yourself, I thought I would call.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Sharpe,” said the farmer. 
“T have beenexpecting you. But you must not allow 
this business to cause you pain. If you are as con- 


THE OUIVER. 


siderate in every case 
as you have been in 
mine, I fear that your 
business must be a 
very troublesome one.” 

“The farm looks to 
be in excellent con- 
dition, considering the 
long drought,” said 
Lawyer Sharpe, with 
an apparent change 
of subject. 

“Yes, yes,” cried 
Farmer Holland; “I 
couldn’t let the land 
suffer this year, and 
there is no fear but 
what it will fetch its 
value. And, of course, 
I shall cover the ar- 
rears.” 

‘“*And for yourself, 
Mr. Holland? May I 
ask if you have any 
plans?” inquired the 
lawyer anxiously. 

‘*Nothing definite,” 
answered the farmer, 
with a sigh. “I don't 
think that Rosie will 
need me much longer, and I shall at 
least be a free man with a few 
wants.” 

“Say that you don’t blame me,” 

cried his companion. “My client 

knows little about business, and cares 

less, and there is small satisfaction 

in acting for him; but tell me, Hol- 

land, how would you advise him to 
act in this case, if you were in my 
position ?” 

“T shonld tell him to foreclose,” 
answered the farmer quietly. “I daresay I could 
manage to clear off the arrears, and keep up the 
interest, if I was willing to ruin the farm; but I 
have a notion that we farmers owe a duty to the 
land, and if I can’t fulfil it, it is time for me to clear 
out and make room for somebody who can.” 


The music of the milking went on in the shed, now 
steadily and now brokenly, according as the milker 
was affected by the discourse of the Idealist who 
leaned on the neck of the patient Alderney. 

“T’m glad you agree with me about time, Rosie,’ 
he said. ‘By the bye, what a lot of things we have 
found to agree about! I don’t think we have 
seriously disagreed about anything, have we?” 

“No,” answered Rosie, making swifter music in the 
pail. 

“No, we haven't,” went on the Idealist. “I don’t 
believe there ever were two people who agreed so well. 
Two people, I say !—yet really it seems that we—— 
What are you stopping for, Rosie?” 

“T have finished,” she answered, lifting up a face 
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much flushed by stooping. “I must goin to break- 
fast now. Daddy will be waiting for me.” 

“ Never mind breakfast for a minute,” returned the 
Idealist, as he tied up the Alderney and took possession 
of the pail. “Just come round to the dairy with 
me. I have something to say.” 

So they walked round to the dairy side by side, but 
they did not speak until the pail had been delivered 
to the maid. Then, as they came out again into the 
garden, and walked slowly round towards the porch. 
he said— 

“T was talking about time, you know, Rosie. I’m 
so glad it seems to us both that we have known each 
other such a long time. If you didn’t agree with me 
about that, I should be afraid that you might not 
agree with me about something else. You know 
people say that time brings changes ; but if you and I 
have beaten time once, why shouldn’t we do it again ? 
Why shouldn’t we always be the same to each other— 
always without any change? We love each other, 
don’t we, Rosie?” 

Rosie looked shyly up into the brown eyes of the 
Idealist, and slipped her hand into his. 

“Yes, Geoffrey,” she said. 

He bent and kissed her lips before he spoke again, 
and then he said— 

“May I come in to breakfast with you?” 

“You had better speak #o daddy, and see if he 
invites you,” said Rosie. 

But there was no note of doubt in her tones, and 
they went into the house together. 





CHAPTER V. 
A DOUBLE PARTNERSHIP. 


“You will stay and have breakfast with us?” said 
Farmer Holland to the lawyer. “It is on the table 
in the kitchen, and I’m expecting Rosie in from the 
milking every minute.” 

He ied the way from the parlour into the kitchen 
as he spoke, and as they passed through the entrance- 
hall Rosie and Geoffrey came in from the porch and 
met them. 

“That’s right, Rosie ; we are waiting for our break- 
fast,’ cried the farmer cheerily. “You know Mr. 
Sharpe, don’t you?—Ha, Earle! the very man I 
wanted. Just go and put up the trap you'll find at 
the gate, and give the horse a feed of oats, will you?” 

“No, no, Mr. Earle!’’ cried the lawyer, starting 
forward with a look of surprise ; “I can’t allow it!” 

But Geoffrey had vanished. 

Lawyer Sharpe turned to the farmer. 

“T didn’t know you were acquainted with young 
Earle,” he said. 

“ Oh, do you know him too? ” asked Farmer Holland, 
with some curiosity. ‘“ He’s a strange fellow, isn’t 
he? but sound at the heart, sir, sound at the heart ! 
He’s working for me on the farm. If you know him, 
I daresay you understand something of his-theories.” 

“Working for you on this farm!” cried Lawyer 
Sharpe. “But, my dear Holland, don’t. you know 


that Geoffrey Earle is the mortgagee? He is my. 


client, in whose interests I have come here this 
morning.” 
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For a moment Farmer Holland was silent, and his 
face darkened visibly. 

“Will you go into the kitchen, Mr. Sharpe?” he 
said. “My daughter will give you a cup of tea, and 
I will join you directly. I must have a word with 
Earle at once.” 

He strode out of the house, and hurried round to 
the stable, where he found Geoffrey busy with the 
lawyer’s horse. A slight flush appeared in the young 
man’s cheeks when he saw the farmer, but he started 
forward eagerly to meet him. 

“T'’m so glad to see you alone,” he said; “I want 
to speak to you about Rosie.” 

“T have something else to speak about,” returned 
the farmer. ‘“Isuppose you recognised Mr. Sharpe?” 

“Yes,” answered Geoffrey. 

“Well, from what he tells me, I find that you 
have come to me under false pretences. You told me 
that you had no money.” E 

“T have none,” said Geoffrey ; “at least,” he added? 
with a laugh, “I suppose there are some wages due 
to me.” 

“That is the merest quibble,” cried Farmer Holland 
hotly. “Sharpe tells me that you are the mortgagee 
of this farm. That means, you know, that you are 
master here, and not servant.” 

“7!” exclaimed Geoffrey in amazement; and then 
he indulged in a prolonged whistle. 

“You don’t pretend that you are ignorant of the 
fact, I suppose ?” 

“On my word of honour as a gentleman, I have 
been quite honest with you, Mr. Holland,” said Geoffrey 
earnestly. “When my father died, and Mr. Sharpe 
told me the state of my affairs, he informed me that 
there was a mortgage, but he also told me that the 
interest was not being paid, and advised me not to 
foreclose. Sharpe’s a good fellow, and he explained 
that the property was being kept in good condition, 
and I could see that I had no moral right to ruin an- 
other man, and seize the fruit of his labour, for the 
sake of securing some money which had been paid out 
by my father before I was born.” 

“That’s not business, Mr. Earle; and I think that 
Mr. Sharpe failed in his duty. He will now tell you 
that it is to your interest to foreclose at once. This 
farm really belongs to you.” 

“TI had no idea of it,” replied Geoffrey, glancing 
around at the place he had grown to love. Then he 
stamped impatiently and cried : “The farm is what it 
is because of your labour and wise thought. How can 
you say that it is mine?” 

“ Because my labour and my thoughtfulness would 
have been useless without your father’s money.” 

“Then why don’t you say that we are partners in 
the concern ?” asked Geoffrey. 

“Because the law gives you right to take entire 
possession,” answered the farmer. 

“Suppose we leave off talking about law, and speak 
of love,” said Geoffrey. ‘I want you to give me Rosie 
to be my wife. If you persist in calling the farm 
mine, I shall settle it upon Rosie on our wedding-day, 
and you and I will both work in her interests. The 
farm is no good without you, and you must stay and 
help us, or the land will go to ruin.” 
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Farmer Holland did not answer, and Geoffrey slipped 
his hand through his arm. 

“Will you invite me to breakfast?” he said. “I should 
like to talk matters over, with Mr. Sharpe and Rosie.” 

And the farmer, still busy with his own thoughts, 
nodded and led the way into the house. - 

During breakfast Geoffrey and Lawyer Sharpe did 
all the talking, for Farmer Holland scarcely spoke 
a word; but he had kissed Rosie affectionately as 
he entered the kitchen, and she felt quite happy. 

After the meal was over, the three men had a con- 
sultation ; and when the lawyer drove away an hour 
later he carried with him instructions to destroy cer- 
tain documents connected with the old mortgage, and 
to prepare others in readiness for a ceremony which 
was expected to take place without delay. 


THE QUIVER. 


When they were alone together, Farmer Holland 
grasped Geoffrey warmly by the hand, and said— 

“Go and find Rosie, my boy, and remind her from 
me that I told her the right man would come.” 

And Geoffrey went. 

The double partnership was carried into effect in 
due course ; and the wiseacres of the neighbourhood, 
judging, after their kind, upon insufficient data, wagged 
their heads and winked knowingly, saying that, for a 
moneyless man, Geoffrey Earle had made a good match 
and secured a comfortable home. Geoffrey heard their 
opinion without the slightest feeling of annoyance ; 
indeed, he agreed with them, and never saw any reason 
to explain the details of the case. But the fact which 
speaks most eloquently in Geoffrey Earle’s favour is 
that nobody grudged him his good-fortune. 
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MINOR MORALS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, MA. 


gaee| ORALITY. is not religion ; 


)): but there can be no real 
practical religion apart 
from morality. ‘ Faith, 
if it have not works,” 
wrote St. James, “is 
dead, being alone.” Many 
years ago a pious old 
ferryman in the _ high- 
lands of Scotland had his oars inscribed with the 
words “faith” and “works.” <A passenger having 
asked what this meant, he took up the oar “ faith” 
and tried to row with it; but the boat simply 
described a circle and made no progress. Then 
he applied the other marked “works,” but with 
the same result. When he used them both to- 
gether he soon reached the other side of the lake. 
The object-lesson was obvious, but very suggestive. 

An important question, however, arises: what 
is to be understood by Christian morality? Does 
it consist, as some seem to think, only in avoiding 





certain gross forms of vice and attending to the ° 


general duties of our station in life? This would, 
we venture to think, be a very incomplete view of 
the subject. In matters of right and wrong, 
nothing, however small, can be safely treated with 
indifference. Honesty, sobriety, purity, truthful- 
ness, and the like, are indeed admitted by all to 
be indispensable to a moral and a religious life. 
At the same time, there are other less-considered 
duties which, though of an inferior order, may 
fairly claim a place in the Christian code of ethics. 
Such are punctuality, thoroughness, courtesy, 
moderation. If these were oftener regarded 
in this light, the higher view of their importance 
would surely stimulate us in seeking to cultivate 
them. 


Punctuality is essential to success in business. 
A man who does not keep his appointments, and 
often arrives at the shop, the office, or the bank a 
few minutes behind time, is not to be depended 
upon, and will seldom get on in life. The wheels 
of society are so closely interconnected that if one 
does not work smoothly and constantly with the 
rest, it may have to be removed for fear of acci- 
dents. What a valuable educational influence 
have railways in this respect! In some parts of 
France there isa difference of five minutes between 
the outside and inside station clocks, in order to 
ensure the arrival of passengers in time ; but, as 
most persons reckon on this act of grace, it is doubt- 
ful whether the French less frequently lose trains 
in consequence. Certain it is that our neighbours 
are sadly deficient in this virtue. We know one 
large manufacturing French town where the public 
clocks are so widely divergent that it is said you 
may gain a quarter of an hour in walking from 
the suburbs to the station. The effect of this on 
the public and private life of the citizens may be 
easily imagined. Business in England would soon 
be at a standstill if such irregularity were allowed. 
And yet do all regard punctuality in every case as 
a matter of conscience? Very apt, though severe, 
was a Quaker lady’s reproof of an unpunctual 
friend. A committee of eight had been summoned 
to meet at noon sharp. Seven of them arrived at 
the moment, but the eighth came in just a quarter 
of an hour too late, offering profuse apologies. 
The lady in the chair declined to accept them, 
and said : “ Friend, I am not so sure that we ought 
to admit thine apologies. It is a cause of regret 
that thou shouldest have wasted thine own quarter 
of an hour; but there are seven others besides 
thyself whose time thou hast also consumed, 
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amounting in all to two whole hours, seven-eighths 
of which are not thine own property.” No doubt 
the good Quaker was right, and the offender would 
not easily forget her well-deserved censure. 

Occasional failures in this respect are, of course, 
inevitable to all; but habitual unpunctuality is an 
offence against the moral code of society, and 
arises from a want of due consideration for the 
feelings of others. 

Very closely akin to punctuality is the twin 
virtue of thoroughness. It is not only in mechan- 
ical occupations that there is a fatal tendency to 
“scamp” work and to sacrifice quality to quantity 
and speed. In all departments men are working 
under high pressure, and competition is very 
exacting ; so much is expected of everyone that 
‘we are in danger of being content with showy and 
superficial results. This, however, is not the way 
to achieve solid and lasting success, much less to 
receive the final approval of our Divine Master. 
A gentleman is said to have engaged an artist to 
execute a piece of sculpture for him. Visiting his 
studio after some weeks, and finding little apparent 
progress to have been made, he complained of the 
delay. “ Excuse me,” said the artist ; “if you will 
look more closely you will see that I have de- 
veloped a muscle here, modified the drapery there, 
and added several finishing touches to the features.” 
“But,” rejoined the other, a man of no artistic 
culture or taste, “those are mere trifles.” “ True, 
sir,” replied the artist, “ yet perfection is made up 
of trifles, and perfection is no trifle.” The prin- 
ciple holds good of every kind. All who have left 
their mark upon society, whether as artists or 
professional men or authors, as well as in the 
lower walks of skilled industry, have done so at 
the cost of infinite pains. Whatever the Christian’s 
work may be, whether of the humblest or the 
highest character, it should bear the stamp of 
thoroughness. How admirably is this thought 
expressed in George Herbert’s quaint lines :— 

“ All may of Thee partake ; 
Nothing can be so mean 
Which, with this tincture, ‘For Thy sake,’ 
Will not grow bright and clean. 


“ A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery Divine; 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


There is much that is truly moral, and even 
religious, in all careful, conscientious, honest 
work. It was, we fear, far more common in the 
times of our forefathers than in these days of 
feverish haste and restless struggling ; but if we 
would be workmen that shall not need to be 
ashamed at last, let us be painstaking and 
thorough. 

One more of these minor morals merits special 
mention, because its importance is not always 


sufficiently recognised. It is that described under 
the fine old expressive word, “courtesy.” This 
evidently derives its origin from the court of a 
Sovereign or a distinguished noble, whose attend- 
ants and courtiers were supposed to attain a 
higher standard of politeness and good-breeding, 
such as marked them out as patterns of refinement 
above their fellows. It was, of course, possible 
for a courtier to veil much that was doubtful in 
spirit and conduct under the guise of a graceful 
manner. Courtliness and courtesy are not by any 
means the same thing, for whilst the former may 
be a mere superficial veneer, covering a coarse, 
selfish nature, the latter springs from genuine 
kindness of heart and loving sympathy with 
others. This assumes its highest form when it is 
animated by a Christian spirit and acquired in 
communion with the King of Kings Himself and 
in the society of the true citizens of heaven. 
“Be pitiful, be courteous,” wrote St. Peter, using 
words that signify the tender regard for others 
and unaffected humility which are the source of 
Christian courtesy. It is surely a moral and 
religious duty to cultivate and exhibit this spirit 
towards all we meet with, whether equals, superiors, 
or inferiors. The tendency of the age, it is to be 
feared, is in the opposite direction. Not a few 
persons seem to pride themselves on bluntness of 
speech and brusqueness of behaviour, as if they 
were the necessary expressions of candour and 
honesty. This is indeed a serious mistake, and 
not to follow the example of Him Who, though 
He was the very embodiment of the Truth, was 
so pre-eminently meek and gentle in heart and so 
gracious in all His dealings with men. 

Dr. Chalmers of Scotland laid great stress upon 
courtesy, especially as shown by the Christian in 
his intercourse with those inferior to him in 
station. He used to tell an amusing story of 
another Scotch clergyman, who was sadly wanting 
in this part of his duty. When driving about his 
parish he seldom returned the hearty and re- 
spectful greetings of the labourers. “It actually 
appeared,” said the large-hearted Doctor, “as if 
his hat was nailed to his head, and I was tempted 
to knock it off.” This worthy minister must 
certainly have lost much influence by such dis- 
regard of politeness. The beautiful lines of 
Milton have a meaning of their own, and are as 
true now as when he wrote them— 

“ Shepherd, I take thy word, 
And trust thy honest offer'd courtesy, 
Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters, than in tapestry halls 
And courts of princes, whence it first was named.” 


Would not greater attention to these minor 
morals and cultivation of the inferior graces of 


character, as men esteem them, conduce very 
much to this all-important result ? 
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INNSBRUCK, (‘‘NEARER THAN THEY SEEM.”) 


NEARER THAN THEY SEEM. 

; NNSBRUCK, the chief town of 
the Austrian Tyrol, is surrounded 
by snow-topped mountains, which 
are much nearer than they seem 
to be. How near these some- 
times inaccessible mountain 
heights really are is well shown 
by a trifling incident mentioned 








by an Innsbruck newspaper as having occurred 
during recent sleigh races. A member of the 


Alpine Club had made the ascent from Innsbruck 
of the Hafelekar, a mountain 7,000 feet high, 
directly overlooking the race-course. When he had 
nearly completed the task he set himself, he heard 
the musical tones of the band which were wafted 
up from the plain below. Having reached a secure 
spot, he rested until the gay music had died away, 
and the sharp whistle of the chamois struck upon 
his ear, reminding him vividly of his complete 
isolation from the life and merriment just within 
reach. Have we not here an illustration of the fact 
that though God may seem to be far away from 
earth, yet His ear can hear the still, sad music of 
humanity? “The hills stand about Jerusalem ; 
even so standeth the Lord round about His people, 
from this time forth for evermore.” 


“STRUCK FOR DEATH.” 
The other day a stalwart man in the prime of life, 
on his way to meet the girl to whom he was engaged 


to be married, consulted a physician about his heart, 
which had been troubling him at his daily work. 
When his betrothed met him, she exclaimed, with 
tears in her voice, “Oh, Dick ! what delayed you? 
I was so anxious.” He replied, “I am struck for 
death, my darling.” It was too true. No more 
hard work for him; and as for marriage, it wis out 
of the question. So it is that in this world marriage 


bells and funeral dirges are never far apart. We do 
not know what a day may bring forth. Let us set 


our affections on things above. 


THE VISITATION OF GOD. 


We read that Ruth returned from Moab when she 
had heard about her own country that the Lord had 
visited His people in giving them bread (Ruth i. 6). 
This is the right way to think of the visitations of 
God ; for surely, if famine be called a visitation of 
God, plenty ought much more to be called so. 
When our Heavenly Father gives us daily bread, He 
may be said to visit us with bread. He gives to 
inan and horse strength to work the ground, to the 
seed reproductive power, and then rain and sunshine 
to ripen the harvest. We too often call things that 
go wrong the visitations of God, and not things that 
go right. A jury says that a man “died by the 
visitation of God”; but if we live to a green old 
age this is supposed to be owing to the excellence 
of our constitutions, You may know a house in 
which a child has lately died, perhaps owing to the 
carelessness of its parents, and you are told, “It is 
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the will of God.” Then you go to another house 
where are several children “the picture of health,” 
but perhaps the mother takes all the credit to her- 
self, and never says as much as “Thank God,” or 
sees, as she ought, in the health of her handsome 
family the visitation of God to her—all unworthy. 


NOT FASHIONABLE. 

On the 15th February, 1729, which was not long 
after Law had published his “Serious Call to the 
Unconverted,” a friend bought the book and made 
an entry to this effect in his diary. ‘ Mr. Law, the 
Christian religion, and such things, are mightily 
out of fashion at present.” As long as the Christian 
religion was not popular it regenerated the world ; 
but when it came into fashion, in the time of 
Constantine, all kinds of abuses crept into it. Those 
who call seriously to the unconverted and the true 
religion of Jesus Christ never can be in fashion. It 
would be woe to them if all men did speak well of 
them. 


MAKE COMPANIONS OF YOUR CHILDREN. 

The father of the celebrated Maria Edgeworth 
was a great student of educational systems. He 
made his children his constant companions, and re- 
moved them as much as possible from the influence 
of servants. Writing to his friend Dr. Darwin, he 
said, “I do not think one tear per month is shed in 
this house, nor the voice of reproof heard, nor the 
hand of restraint felt.” Many and great are the 
evils which result when, as in these rapid days, 
parents leave their children to the care of servants, 
and do not make companions of them. 


THE BRICKS OF BABYLON. 

On one occasion the late Dr. Andrew Bonar 
impressed upon his class of young women the 
necessity for thoroughness. He told them that 
every brick of Babylon had on it the king’s stamp, 
and in the same way that all we do should have on 
it the mark of the King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 
Soon afterwards one of the girls had to go through 
the tedious work of cleaning a feather bed. When- 
ever she felt inclined to scamp it, the bricks of Baby- 
lon rose up before her. When next Dr. Bonar 
called to see her, she said to him: “Oh, those 
bricks of Babylon were a sore trouble to me !”— 
“Were they on your dusters and brooms ?” he asked. 
—“No; ona feather bed!” she replied with amuse- 
ment. 

“THOU GOD SEEST.” 

“ Robert,” said a man, winking slyly at a shop- 
assistant, “ you must give me good measure ; your 
master is not in.” Robert looked solemnly into 
the man’s face and replied, “ My Master is always 
in.” Robert's Master was the all-seeing God. This 
consideration, when it is realised, keeps our lives pure, 
and p:zvents us from working only with eye-service 
as men-pleasers, 


DIVINE SERVICE. 
“ Divine Service will be performed on day at 
hour.” The divine service spoken of in this 
common announcement is the only one about which 
many people think. They restrict it in their minds 
to saying prayers, singing hymns, and listening to 
sermons. This did not St. Paul. Writing to slaves— 
or, as they are called, “servants”—at Colosse, he 
concludes with the words: “Ye serve the Lord 
Christ.” The sympathy of the Apostle went into 
kitchens, nurseries, dining-rooms, refreshment-bars, 
and said to the servants employed in these places : 
“Your work is full of difficulties and temptations, 
but cheer up, for there is One with you Who can 
lessen your difficulties and strengthen you in the 
midst of temptations. Only do your work heartily, 
as unto the Lord, and not unto man; knowing that 
of the Lord ye shall receive the reward of the inherit- 
ance ; for ye serve the Lord Christ.” 








IN SAFE KEEPING. 

On one occasion Dr. Dale, the well-known Con- 
cregational divine of Birmingham, was asked by a 
Roman Catholic priest, whom he greatly respected, 
when he was going to cease from public work and 
begin to look after his soul. Dale’s reply was not 
only characteristic of the man, but an index of the 
difference between the two religious ideals. “I have 
given my soul to Christ to look after, and He can do 
it much better than I can.” 


MORAL INOCULATION. 

In the lately published letters of Maria Edge- 
worth we find that she is constantly writing “ How 
good people are!” and “How kind people are!” 
She seems to have been able to inoculate everyone 
with her own geniality. It is so always. The 
world and its inhabitants are to us very much what 
we are to them. We must give in order to take. 
A little girl being asked why everybody loved her, 
replied very simply, “I do not know, except it be 
that I love everyone.” 


THE NEWEST BOOKS, 

Messrs. Cassell have just published the first part 
of an album of Metropolitan views to which they 
have given the appropriate title of “ The Queen’s 
London.” This is the first of twelve parts which 
are to be published monthly, and each of which is to 
contain thirty-two large and striking views of the 
scenes best worth seeing and remembering in London. 
Issued in this form, the work will come within the 
reach of the shallowest purse, and it is of so high a 
quality that any lover of London might be proud to 
possess it.—Messrs. Longmans send us a copy of a 
most valuable book upon “ British Birds,” by Mr. 
W. H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S., whose work is excellently 
illustrated by eight coloured plates from drawings 
by Mr. Thorburn and upwards of a_ hundred 
black-and-white pictures from original drawings and 
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photographs. While sufficiently accurate to be of 
great assistance as a work of reference for general 
readers who have not mastered the technicalities of 
scientific ornithology, Mr. Hudson’s book is such as 
to appeal to the popular mind, for it conveys in- 
formation in a readily grasped form.—While it is 
impossible to say anything fresh of a volume of 
“The Biblical Illustrator” (J. Nisbet and Co.), it is 
equally impossible to allow the appearance of a new 
volume of that useful work to pass by without 
congratulating its editor, the Rev. J. S. Exell, upon 
the excellent collection of anecdotes and quotations 
which he has gathered for the benefit of preachers 
and others who are studying the book to which this 
volume is devoted—the First Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians. To an Epistle so fruitful of thought as this it 
is not surprising to hear a second volume of the 
“Tllustrator” is to be given.—Recent events in China 
have given a special interest to “ A New Thing,” a re- 
cord of missionary life and the progress of missionary 
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This is very well; but is it not better that rich 
peeple should set apart for the service of God and 
man a proportion of their incomes, and give regularly 
on some definite principle, and not merely when they 
are “in the humour” ? 


HIS OWN PLACE. 


When cards with the names of the guests are not 
put in their places or have been misplaced, there is 
often uncomfortable confusion at dinners and suppers. 
And there is, of course, greater confusion when places 
are not marked at all, as at “high teas” and such 
less formal entertainments. Matters are even worse 
when selfishness causes people to struggle in a polite 



























HIS OWN PLACE. 


work as directed by the China Inland Mission, 
which comes to us from Messrs. 8. W. Partridge and 
Co., and is from the pen of Miss F. M. Williams. 
The single-hearted character of the writer’s zealous 
efforts is evident on every page of her work, which 
is specially written for young people.—Analogies, it 
has been said, are dangerous arguments, and require 
very skilful handling ; but few readers could take 
objection to the analogies which are drawn in Mr. 
H. Girline’s “ Light from Plant Life” (Mr. Fisher 
Unwin), in which he enforces lessons drawn, often 
very cleverly, from the facts of plant growth and life. 


“IN THE HUMOUR.” 

Not long ago the writer heard a clergyman 
remarking in reference toa rich parishioner : “ When 
that man is in the humour he will contribute to any 
Christian work for which he is asked ; then cheques 
for a hundred pounds seem to fall from his fingers.” 


way for places of honour. How much more com- 
fortable and agreeable would our social intercourse 
be if we paid more attention to Christ’s order of 
merit—‘* Whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased ; 
and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted”! 
At the marriage supper of the Lamb there will be no 
confusion and no standing upon ceremony. Each 
man will go to his own place—that is, to the place 
for which he is best fitted. The guests are admitted 
only through the kindness of the Royal Host, and 
on condition that they put on the wedding garment 
of His righteousness; but by rightly using the 
grace of God they can prepare and fit themselves 
for a more honourable place. 


A QUAKER CONFERENCE. 
In November, a conference of members of the 
Society of Friends is to be held at Manchester, to 
consider questions that are of importance to many 
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beyond the pale of that body. It is to be held by 
the decision of the yearly meeting of the Society held 
in London in May last. The need of such a confer- 
ence was brought before that great court of Quaker- 
ism, and the objects were, as stated, to dispel the 
“comparative ignorance and misconception which 
exist around us as to the Society,” and to bring this 
“Christian Church into contact with the people.” 
This conference of representatives of all the quarterly 
meetings of the body in Great Britain, is to be 
arranged by the Home Mission Committee—a com- 
mittee whose function is indicated by its title, and 
whose eighty members are ex officio members of the 
conference. The gathering will meet in session for 
three days ; it will consider questions such as the 
relations of the Society to its adult schools, the 
attitude towards modern thought, and the message 
of Quakerism to the world. It is well known that 
the Society of Friends is a small body, its member- 
ship and adherents in Great Britain being about 
23,000, but it has for many years been teaching in 


adult and junior schools far more than that number 
—giving unsectarian teaching to people beyond its 
adherents. Thus brought into contact with the 
people more directly than through its own meetings 
for worship, there has sprung up of late some desire 
to learn whether the Society has not a duty towards 
those taught by it, towards those impressed by it, 
and towards those who by habit of thought may be 
drawn to it. It has long been well known that the 
Society of Friends is not a proselytising body, but the 
fear seems to have arisen that in its care not to 
proselytise, it may be neglecting the inculcation of 
the principles it holds dear. This feeling is one of 
the chief of those that prompt the holding of the 
conference, and that in a centre of Quakerism 
important numerically and intellectually. The 
outcome of the gathering should interest the Church 
Universal, which has some indebtedness to Friends 
for the preservation of special forms of belief, and 
for the wide and unsectarian philanthropy of the 
body. 
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(QUESTIONS BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


QUESTIONS. 

133, In what way did a severe trial of faith come 
upon the Israelites some short time after their settle- 
ment in the land of Canaan ? 

134. Who was Ruth? 

135. What is specially remarkable in the life of 
Ruth? 

136. To what tribe did Samuel the prophet belong? 

137. What remarkable event took place in the early 
life of Samuel? 

138. What was the great fault of Eli the high 
priest ? 

139. What was intended by the custom of “ pouring 
out water” upon the ground, of which we read in the 
time of Samuel? 

140. What proof have we, in the life of Samuel, of 
the power of earnest prayer ? 

141. What gave rise to the name “ Ebenezer”? 

142. What was the chief reason given by the 
Israelites for desiring to have a king? 

143. In what way was Saul chosen as king by the 
people ? 

144. What is the origin of our expression, “God 
save the Queen”? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 879. 

121. Forty-eight cities in which to reside, with sub- 
urbs extending two thousand cubits for housing and 
feeding their cattle. (Josh. xxi. 1—7, 41,42; Numb. 
xxxv. 1—8.) 

122. To be cities of refuge to any one who had 
accidentally killed another person. (Josh. xx. 2—7; 
Deut. xix. 1—3.) 


123. Three on the east of Jordan, and three on the 
west, about equal distances from each other. (Josh. 
=x: 7; 8.) 

124. To make a last appeal to the people that 
they should continue to serve God, and to set up a 
stone as a memorial of their promise todo so. (Josh. 
xxiv. 1, 26, 27.) 

125. The burial of the bones of Joseph which 
had been brought up out of Egypt. (Josh. xxiv. 
32.) 

126, The divine protection which God accords to 
His people. (Numb. x. 35, 36.) 

127. The proverb, “The voice of the people is the 
voice of Ged.” (Numb. xiv. 1—6 and 10—14.) 

128. The words Baalim and Ashtaroth specially 
refer to the sun and moon, but are generally used 
to express the whole body of heathen gods and 
goddesses. (Judges ii. 11—13.) 

129. It was at Bochim (‘‘the place of weeping”) 
that the angel appeared to reprove the people for 
their idolatry. It is generally considered to be the 
same as Shiloh. (Judges ii. 1—6.) 

130. From the bondage of the people of Midian, 
who lived on the east of the Dead Sea. (Judges vi. 
Lenh,) 

131. A soldier dreamed that a cake of barley-bread 
fell into the camp of Midian and overturned a tent— 
this was interpreted as expressing the destruction of 
the Midianites. (Judges vii. 13—16.) 

132. Three hundred soldiers, armed only with lamps, 
pitchers and trumpets, God having ordered Gideon to 
send all the others home. (Judges vii. 16—22 and 


2—7.) 
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“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


List of contributions received from July 30th, 
1895, up to and including September 2nd, 1895. Sub- 


M. Fallowfield, 5s. We are also asked to acknowledge the 
receipt of 10s. from Mrs. Holditch, New Cross. 

For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: We are asked to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the following amounts: E. H. W. M., 


10s.; H., Warwick, ds. ; Enid, 5s. ; Grecian, Exeter £1, 
“The Quiver” Playgrounds Fund: The acknowledg- 
ments for this fund will be found on page 954. 


scriptions received after this date will be acknow- 
ledged next month :— 


For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: M. Fallowfield, 8s. ; 
A Glasgow Mother (64th donation), 1ls.; A Well-Wisher, 
Edinburgh, 1s.; C. J., Leeds, 5s.; J. J. E., Govan (93rd 
donation), 5s. ; E. F. G., Kingstown, 5s. 


** The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 

For The Children’s Country Holiday Fund: W. F movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 
Holborn Viaduct Hotel, 5s.; E. F. G., Kingstown, 6s.; Amounts of 5s. and upwards will be acknowledged in 
R. A., Teddington, 10s.; W. Swain, Tunbridge Wells, 10s.; THE QUIVER when desired, 








O short an interval has occurred between the publication of our first appeal to our 
readers for their co-operation in the work of providing ‘“ QUIVER” PLAYGROUNDS 
FOR SLUM CHILDREN, that we are only enabled to print a preliminary list of 
acknowledgments in this issue. The collecting-papers have been widely circu- 
lated, and the Editer hopes that a sufficient number will have been returned to 
make it possible to publish in the November number—the first part of the new 
volume—acknowledgments of subscriptions on such a scale as will make the 
success of the scheme assured. 

The Proprietors of THE QUIVER have headed the subscription-list with a 
donation of £100, and have undertaken to bear all the expenses of the management of the Fund, so 
that every penny collected by the readers of THE QUIVER will be available for the purpose of providing 
health-giving playgrounds for the slum children of our great centres of population. 
to be made in London, but the need does not end with the Metropolis. 


A beginning is 
There are tens of thousands 
of poor little ones denied the first of childhood’s rights—healthy play—in most of the great provincial 
cities, and we feel sure that this urgent appeal on behalf of those who cannot plead for themselves will be 
promptly and heartily responded to by the readers of THE QUIVER. 

Subscriptions may be sent to The Editor of THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C., and as 
our large circulation necessitates printing THE QUIVER several weeks in advance of publication, all 
subscriptions of 1s. and upwards will, besides being inserted in the lists printed in THE QUIVER, be 
separately acknowledged through the post. Collecting-papers were circulated with the September 
number of THE QUIVER, and additional copies will be sent to any reader who will make application 
for them on a postcard to the above address, 
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